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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE, 

“ To  I,lqa"'e  mto  ae  )’ceSimt  working  of  Railways  in  Ireland,  inelnding  Light  Railways,  and  to 
report  how  far  they  afford,  separately  or  in  conjnnotion  with  other  means  of  transit,  adequate 
facilities  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  within  the  Island  and  to  Great 
Britain ; what  causes  have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines  and  their  full 
utilisation  forthe  development  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country;  and, 
generally,  by  what  methods  the  economical,  efficient  and  harmonious  working  of  the  Irish  Railways 
can  be  best  secured.” 
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A. 


VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS. 


DRAFT  HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  TRADERS,  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  PUBLIC  BODIES,  &c.,  ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  IN  OCTOBER,  1906. 


I.— BROAD  GAUGE  RAILWAYS. 


1.  The  trade  or  industry  represented. 

2.  The  districts  affected  and  the  railways,  and  the 
other  means  of  transit  concerned. 

3.  Nature  of  complaints  as  to  existing  facilities: — 

(a.)  Local  goods,  mineral,  and  live  stock  rates, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries ; 

(b.)  Through  rates  for  goods  and  live  stock, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland. 

(c.)  Passenger  fares,  ordinary,  special,  and 
excursion ; whether  reasonable  or  excessive. 

(d.)  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates 
and  fares  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually 
a remunerative  growth  of  traffic. 

(e.)  Train  service — (1)  Passenger ; locally  on 
the  lines  serving  the  district,  and  through 
trains  connecting  with  the  systems  of  other  com- 
panies ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect 
of  speed ; whether  the  accommodation  is  satis- 
factory ; the  number  of  trains  sufficient  for  the 
traffic,  and  if  the  through  connections  are  con- 
venient and  suitable.  (2)  Goods  and  cattle: 
whether  the  service  is  sufficient  and  suitable  and 
worked  with  reasonable  expedition. 

(/.)  Combined  services,  e.g.,  train  and  car, 
train  and  steamer:  whether  such  services  have 
been  worked  in  the  district  and  with  what  re- 
sults, or  if  not,  whether  services  of  this  nature, 
if  introduced,  would  be  beneficial. 

(g.)  Canals  and  waterways : whether  any  ex- 
isting waterway  in  the  district  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  a railway  system  so  as  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  the  double  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  public,  or  whether,  in  effect,  it  is 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  traders  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view ; if  the  latter,  what 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  and 
general  goods  (approximately)  at  present  con- 
veyed by  rail  could  be  advantageously  carried  by 
water. 

(h.)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  undue 
preference  in  respect  of  rates  or  facilities. 

4.  The  management  of  Irish  railways  : whether  this 
is  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise ; if  unsatis- 
factory, in  what  respects  has  it  adversely  affected  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  agri- 

anc^  industrial,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines. 


5.  What  suggestions  are  offered  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  management  and  more  effective 
service,  with  a view  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country : — 

(a.)  By  way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,  and 
the  payment  of  a subsidy  to  the  Companies  for  a 
period. 

(b.)  By  increasing  the  number  of  trains  in  such 
districts  as  at  present  suffer  from  an  insufficient 
service,  and  the  recoupment  to  the  Companies 
concerned  of  the  whole,  or  a portion,  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(c.)  By  the  establishment  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger motor  services  in  districts  at  present  with- 
out railway  communication,  to  be  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  Irish  Railways,  subject  to 
satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  the  extra  cost  of 
maintenance  of  roads. 

(cl.)  By  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  amalga- 
mation of  the  Irish  railways,  and  the  formation 
of  two  or  three  important  systems. 

(e.)  By  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  Irish 
railways,  by  way  of  State  purchase  or  otherwise. 

6.  Whether  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  certain  questions,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  excessive 
rates,  and,  generally,  as  to  unsuitable  or  improper 
traffic  conditions  or  arrangements  at  present  open  to 
traders  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

7.  Whether  the  powers  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  by  Sections  17 
and  30  of  the  Act  of  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50) 
have  been  to  any  extent  beneficial  to  traders  and 
others  having  complaints  against  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies — particularly  as  regards  Section  17,  which 
enables  the  Department  to  take  steps  for  complaining 
on  behalf  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  undue  pre- 
ference, unfair  rates,  or  any  matter  which  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  to 
determine. 

8.  Whether  tliei'e  is  any  other  question  that  might 
be  usefully  considered  in  determining  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish 
lines,  and  their  full  utilisation  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country. 
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E. 


II, -LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 


1.  The  trade  or  industry  represented. 

2.  The  districts  affected  and  the  railways,  and  the 
other  means  of  transit  concerned. 

3.  Nature  of  complaints  as  to  existing  transit 
facilities : — 

(a.)  Local  goods,  mineral,  and  live  stock  rates, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries ; 

(b.)  Through  rates  for  goods  and  live  stock, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland. 

(c.)  Passenger  fares,  ordinary,  special,  and 
excursion  ; whether  reasonable  or  excessive. 

(d.)  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates 
and  fares  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually 
a remunerative  growth  of  traffic. 

(e.)  Train  service — (1)  Passenger  ; locally  on 
the  lines  serving  the  district,  and  through 
trains  connecting  with  the  systems  of  other  com- 
panies ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect 
of  speed ; whether  the  accommodation  is  satis- 
factory ; the  number  of  trains  sufficient  for  the 
traffic,  and  if  the  through  connections  are  con- 
venient and  suitable.  (2)  Goods  and  cattle ; 
whether  the  service  is  sufficient  and  suitable  and 
worked  with  reasonable  expedition. 

(/.)  Combined  services,  e.y.,  train  and  car, 
train  and  steamer:  whether  such,  services  have 
been  worked  in  the  district  and  witli  what  re- 
sults, or  if  not,  whether  services  of  this  nature, 
if  introduced,  would  be  beneficial. 

(g.)  Canals  and  waterways  ; whether  any  ex- 
isting waterway  in  the  district  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  a railway  system  so  as  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  the  double  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  public,  or  whether,  in  effect,  it  is 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  traders  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view ; if  the  latter,  what 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  and 
general  goods  (approximately)  at  present  con- 
veyed by  rail  could  be  advantageously  carried  by 
water. 

(7i.)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  undue 
preference  in  respect  of  rates  or  facilities. 

4.  The  management  of  Irish  Light  Railways ; 
whether  this  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise  ; 
if  unsatisfactory,  in  what  respects  lias  it  adversely 


affec:ed  the  development  of  the  resources,  agricultural 
and  industrial,  of  the  districts  served  by  those  lines, 
and  to  what  extent  has  it  retarded  the  expansion  of 
traffic. 

5.  What  suggestions  are  offered  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  management  and  moi-e  effective  ser- 
vice with  a view  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
resources  of  those  districts,  and  having  regard  to  the 
object  for  which  the  lines  were  constructed:  — 

(«.)  By  way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,-  and,  in 
the  case  of  non-guaranteed  lines  of  the  payment 
of  a subsidy  to  the  Companies  for  a period. 

(h.)  By  increasing  the  number  of  trains  in  such 
districts  as  at  present  suffer  from  an  insufficient 
service,  and  the  recoupment  to  the  Companies 
concerned  of  the  whole,  or  a portion,  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(c.)  By  the  establishment  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger motor  services  in  districts  adjacent  to, 
but  not  directly  served  by,  these  lines,  to  he 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  light  railways, 
subject  to  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  the 
extra  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads. 

(d.)  By  amalgamation  with  other  light  rail- 
ways, where  possible. 

6.  Whether  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  certain  questions,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  excessive 
rates,  and,  generally,  as  to  unsuitable  or  improper 
traffic  conditions  or  arrangements  at  present  open  to 
traders  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

7.  Whether  the  powers  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  by  Sections  17 
and  30  of  the  Act  of  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50) 
have  been  to  any  extent  beneficial  to  traders  and 
others  having  complaints  against  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies — particularly  as  regards  Section  17,  which 
enables  the  Department  to  take  steps  for  complaining 
on  behalf  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  undue  pre- 
ference, unfair  rates,  or  any  matter  which  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  to 
determine. 

8.  Whether  there  is  any  other  question  that  might 
be  usefully  considered  in  determining  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish 
lines,  and  their  full  utilization  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,— Volum e II. 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES  (74). 


Evidence 

Appendix. 

Name. 

Description. 

Day. 

Date. 

Question,  j 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Twenty-seventh, j 

23rd  April,  1007,  . . 

15508-15954 

112-122 

10 

582 

Noble,  M.ISST.O.E 

Victoria,  Melbourne. 
Londonderry  Corporation, 

Twenty-ninth,  1 

25tli  April,  1007,  . . 

16706-17052 

151-158 

~ • 

- 

Engineer,  Board  of  Public  Works 

Twenty-sixth,  j 

22nd  April,  1007,  . . 

14933-15464 

5 and  8 i 

Belfast  Provision  Cnrers’  Association, 

Forty-Brat,  . . 

4th  July,  1007,  ..  ; 

24141-24204 

388-391 

- j 

~ 

Forty-first,  . . ! 

4th  July,  1007,  . . 

24015-24140 

385-388 

— i 

— 

Carvill,  Mr.  J-, 

trict  Council,  and  Baltimore  and 
Sldbbereon  Harbour  Board. 
Newry  Urban  District  Council,  aud  : 

Thirty-sixth,  . . 

7th  June,  1007,  . . i 

20749-20018  j 

285-291 

- j 

- 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Secretary,  Slayo  County  Council,  . . j 

Thirty-eighth,  i 

llth  June,  1007,  . . i 

22012-22153  j 

325-328 

— i 

— 

Sligo  County  Council,  . . . . 

Twenty-eighth,  | 

24th  April,  1907,  . . 

16087-16705 

(9ince  deceased). 

Cattle  Trader,  Manorhamilton,  co. 

Thirty-sixth,  . . | 

7 tli  June,  1007,  . . j 

20585-20748 

282-285 

Queen’s  County  County  Council,  . . 

Forty -tiiird,  . . ! 

8th  July,  1907,  ..  ) 

25422-25546  j 

429-432  ! 

— ; 

— 

Seed  Merchant,  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 

Twenty-fifth,  1 

15th  March,  1007,  ! 

14076-14807 

80-  80 

13  and  31  , 

Craven,  Mr.  F.  J-. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  & Jefferies,  j Thirty-fifth,  . . 
Agricultural  Slachincry  Manu- 

Otli  June,  1907,  . . j 

19552-19002  ^ 

Secretary^Beltot  Harbour  Com- 

Twenty-fourth,  1 

14th  March,  1007,  . . j 

13601-13882  | 

50-  58 

— i 

~ 

missioners.  , „ 

Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Com-  - Thirty-ninth,  j 

12th  June,  1007,  ..  ; 

22154-22271  j 

329-333 

— • 

— 

Davies,  Mr.  J., 

General  Manager,  Midland  and  South  j Thirty-seventh,  ! 

10th  June,  1007,  . . 

20919-21317 

292-302 

Western  Junction  Railway,  Swln- 

don. 

Ardee  Town  Commissioners, 

Twenty-third, 

13th  March,  1907,  ; 

13424-13512 

45-  47 

i 

Representative  of  the  Kerry  County 

Fortieth, 

3rd  July,  1007,  . . ■ 

22732-22960 

347-352 

39-vli  i 

H.,  J.r. 

Council ; Tralee  Urban  District 

and  Irish  County  Councils  Gen- 

Dooley,  Mr.  J.  0., 

cral  Council. 

Kilkenny  County  Council, 

Twenty-seventh , 

23rd  April,  1907,  .. 

16215-10263 

120-130 

Ennis,  Mr.  M.  A.,  J.P., 

Twenty -second, 

12th  March,  1907, 

L 0 

Council ; Member  Irish  County 

Twenty-llftii, 

15tli  March,  1007, 

74-  81 

570  & 007 

Birr  Urban  District  Council, 

Feonessy,  Mr.  E., 

Field,  Mr.  William,  M.P., 

Kilkenuy  Corporation,  . . 

Twenty-seventh, 

Twenty-third, 

23rd  April,  1907,  . . 
13th  March,  1907, 

16204-10336 

13007-13423 

130  132 
28-  45 

15  and  25 

577  &J592 

ber  Dublin  County  Council,  and 
Blackrock  Urban  District  Council. 

Thirty-ninth, 

12th  June,  1007,  . . 

22500-22731 

341-340 

- 

- 

Forty-third,  . . 

8th  July,  1907,  . . 

24005-25314 

Geoghegan,  Mr.  Hanbury 

Barrister-nt-Law,  Dublin, 

Clements. 

South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants’ 

Forty-tourth, 

9th  July,  1007,  . . 

25980-20272 

44..-4»4 

Association. 

Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Com- 

Twenty-cightli, 

24th  April,  1907,  . . 

10575-10080 

141-146 

mcrcc  and  Shipping. 

Thirty-second, 

14th  May,  1907,  . . 

18434-18072 

j0_ 

Griffith,  Mr.  B., 

missioner,  Dalkey,  co.  Dublin. 
Lisburn  Urban  District  Council,  . . 

Forty-second, 

5tli  July,  1007,  . . 

24040-24873 

407-411 

_ 

Hanna,  Mr.  W.  J., 

Donegal  County  Council,  and  Lon- 
donderry No'  2 Rural  District 

Twenty-fifth, 

15th  March,  1907, 

14155-14233 

Harper,  Mr.  James,  . . 

Council. 

Twenty-second, 

12th  March,  1907, 

12949  13066 

Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 

Higgins,  l)r.  T.  F.,  F.n.c. 

struetion. 

Queen’s  Count}-  County  Council,  . . 

Forty-third,  . . 

8th  July,  1007,  . . 

23537-25033 

“ 

Forty-third,  . . 

8tl>  July,  1007,  . . 

Kennedy,  Mr.  P.  J.,  B.A., 

Kilkenny  Corporation,  , . 

Twenty-eighth, 

24th  April,  1907,  . . 

16337-16501 

Kettle,  Mr.  P.  J., 

Balrothery  Rural  District  Council,  . . 

Forty-fourth, 

9tll  July,  1007,  . . 

»j4  4o5 

j Thirty-seventh, 

10th  June,  1907,  .. 

Leitrim  Itatepayers’  Protection  As- 

j Forty-second, 

5th  July,  1907, 

24205-24645 

i 

Lindsay,  Mr.  W.  A.,  . . 

soclatiou. 

j Forty-first,  .. 

4th  July,  1007,  . . 

1 Thirty-ninth, 

12th  June,  1907,  . . 

22272-22568 

358-865 

Lynch,  Mr.  M.,  j.p.,  . . 

Fortieth, 

3rd  July,  1907, 

28198-23503 

1 Forty-first,  .. 

4tl»  July,  1907,  . . 

23504-23749 

Mackey,  Mr.  A., 

108-111 

M'Colgau,  Mr.  J., 

Twenty-sixth, 

22nd  April,  1007,  . . 

1 15465-15507 

M'Coweu,  Mr.  W 11., 

Twenty-ninth, 

25th  April,  1907,  . . 

\ 17361-17473 

1 

M‘Donnell,  Mr.  J.,  . 

Harbour  Board.  , 

Forty-second, 

5th  July,  1907,  . . 

; 24874-24064 

236-240 

M-Farland,  Sir.  Joltn 

cil.  j , 

Thirty-third,  .. 

15th  May,  1007,  . . 

[ 

M'Lauglilin,  Sir.  J., 

SwiUy  Railway  Co. 

| Thirty-fifth,  . . 

j 6th  June,  1907,  .. 

19603-10893 

M*Selis,  Mr.  SI.,  j.v., 

Donegal. 

Clerk,  twenties  Rural  District  Counci 

J 

.!  Twenty-eighth, 

J 24th  April,  1907,  . 

J 

j 
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Mayne,  Mr.  Thomas,  . . 
Miller,  Sir  F.  Henry,  . • 
O’Connor,  Mr.  .1., 
O’Donnell,  Mr.  T.,  n.r... 

Palmer,  Mr.  C.  S.  E., 
M.1NST.O.E. 

Prentice,  Mr.  D.  S.,  . . 

Price,  Mr.  A.  D., 
M.INST.C.E. 

Keid,  Mr.  J.  Kelso,  ii,.p., 
Belgli,  Alderman  W., 
Eooncy,  Mr.  .T.  J., 
Sanders,  Mr.  B.  M.  ]>., 
Sclater,  Mr.  E.,  j.p.,  .. 
Sluinulian,  Mr.  Geo.  E., 

Spence,  Mr.  A., 

Do., 

Sweeney,  Mr.  J., 
Taylor,  Mr.  L., 

Todd,  Mr.  E.  H.,  U.D., 
Trench,  Mr.  W.  T.,  i>.r,.s 

Walsli,  Mr.  E.  W.,  .t.p., 

Waudraforde,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Prior,  1).L. 

Ward,  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
Watson,  Mr.  Ed  ward,  J.P. 
Watson,  Mr.  B., 
Watson,  Mr.  W.  T.,  .. 
Weir,  Mr.  Alexander,  . . 


Yeatos,  Mr.  B.  L., 


Westropp,  Colonel  ( 
O'Callaghmi,  P.1,. 
Wilson,  Mr.  A.  I’oole, 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES— continued. 


Description. 

Day. 

Dale. 

Question. 

Page. 

No.  J 

Merchant,  Dublin, 

Twenty-second, 

12th  March,  1007, 

12569-12675 

6-  9 

1 

Town  Clerk,  Londonderry, 

Twenty-ninth, 

25th  April,  1907,  . . 

17053-17177 

158-162 

- 

Irisli  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock- 

Forty-fonrtli, 

Otli  July,  1007,  . . 

25634-25988 

435-444 

— 

Chairman!  ’Mee'aud' Dingle  Light 

Thirty-sixth,  . . 

7th  June,  1007,  . . 

20262-20584 

271-281 

- 

i Engineer  “hn  West  Australian  Gov- 

Thirty-fifth,  .. 

6th  June,  1007,  . . 

19894-20261 

260-268 

32 

Twenty-second, 

12th  March,  1007, 

12676-12708 

9-  18 

| Inspecting  Engineer,  Local  Govern- 

Thirty-first,  . . 

13th  May,' 1007,  .. 

18138-18433 

199-207 

_ 

! Londonderry  Harbour  ( o iss  era 

Twenty-ninth, 

25th  April,  1907, 

17178-17360 

102-168 

- j 

! Sutton,  co.  Dublin, 

Thirtieth, 

26th  April,  1907,  . . 

17474-17601 

171-177 

20  ! 

j Ealrothcry  Bnral  District  Connell, 

Forty-f mirth. 

9th  July,  1907,  . . 

20329-26382 

455-457 

— 

| Farmer  and  Land  Agent,  Cliarleville, 

Thirty-second, 

1-lth'May,  1907,  . . 

18673-18808 

215-222 

- 

Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock- 

Twenty-fifth, 

15th  March,  1007, 

14490-14075 

81-  86 

- 

Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Public 

Thirty-first,  . . 

13th  May,  1007,  . . 

17S48-18137 

185-199 

- 

of  the  Vice-Eegai  Commission  on 

Secretary,  Londonderry  and  Lough 

Thirty-second, 

14th  May,  1007,  . . 

18869-18981 

222-228 

— 

' Do.!*"  "*J  ' do., 

Thirty-third,  .. 

15th  May,  1007,  . . 

18082-19228 

227-286 

9-111  j 

Donegal  County  Council, 

Twenty-fifth, 

18th  March,  1007, 

14808-14932 

89-  02 

- j 

Portuinna  Derelict  Bail  way  Besus- 

Thirtieth, 

26th  April,  1007,’.. 

17836-17847 

184 

— 

Londonderry  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Twenty-fourth, 

14th  March,  1007, 

13883-14079 

58-  66 

7 and  10 

Tipperary  (K.)  County  ^ Council^ 

Thirtieth, 

20th  April,  1007,  . . 

17602-17885 

177-184 

31  and  22 

and  Portuinna  Derelict  Bailway 

Castlebellingham,  co.  Louth, 

Fortieth, 

3rd  July,  1907,  . . 

22969S-231 97 

353-358 

- | 

Kilkenny  County  Council, 

Twenty-seventh, 

23rd  April,  1907,  . . 

15055-10214 

122-129 

- 

Premier  of  New  Zealand, 

Thirty-fourth, 

17th  May,  1907,  . . 

19507-19551 

247-250 

- 

Managing  Director,  City  of  Dublin 

Tlitrty-elghtli, 

11th  June,  1907,  . . 

21009-21805 

313-321 

29-36 

Londonderry  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Twenty-fourth, 

14th  March,  1907, 

14080-14123 

60-  68 

— i 

Dublin  Mercantile  Association,  . . 

Thirty-eighth, 

11th  June,  1907,  .. 

21866-22011 

322-325 

30 

1 Managing  Director,  Convoy  Woollen 

Twenty-third, 

13th  March,  1907, 

13513-13600 

48-  49 

- 

Coolreagli,  Bodykc,  co.  Clare, 

Thirty-seventh, 

10th  June,  1907,  . . 

21448-21608 

306-312 

- 

! Chief  Dairying  Inspector,  Depart- 

12th  March,  1907, 

12709-12048 

18-  23 

■ _ 

ment  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 

J Londonderry  ‘Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Twenty-fourth, 

14th  March,  1907, 

14124-14154 

08-  60 

— 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  M.  A.  ENNIS,  J.P. 

Counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the  General  Council  of 
Co-!  nty  Councils’  desire  to  appear  by  Counsel, 
12458. 

Action  taken  by  Local  Government  Board,  12460. 

-Question  of  the  stopping  of  the  Great  Southern 
rnd  Western  Mail  Train  at  Wellington  Bridge, 
12462. 

Correction  of  Witness’s  previous  evidence  at 
Q.  12436,  12462. 

Inequitable  Rates  and  insufficient  facilities  com- 
plained of  by  Traders,  12463. 

Racon  Rates,  Liverpool  and  Enniscorthy,  Inwards 
and  Outwards,  12479,  12494,  12535. 

Potato  and  Corn  Rates,  Bridgetown  and  "Wex- 
ford, 12480,  12542. 

Waiting  Room  at  Strabane  not  heated  for  night 
passengers,  12490. 

Relay  to  the  public  road  traffic  at  Level  Cross- 
ings, South  Wexford  Railway  Station,  com- 
plained of  12492. 

Tonification  of  Railways  and  State  Control  ad- 
vocated, 12495. 

Excessive  Terminal  charges  arising  out  of  present 
Railway  system,  12505. 

■Combinations  between  English  Companies  and 
the  principal  Irish  Companies  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Ireland,  12511. 

Large  portion  of  Loan  from  Board  of  Works  to 
Rosslare  and  Wexford  Railway  written  off, 
12515. 

Question  of  the  possibility  of  Political  or  Re- 
ligious views  influencing  an  Irish  Authority  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  discussed,  12519. 

Question  of  present  majority  and  minority  repre 
sentation  on  County  Councils,  12525. 

' Desirability  of  giving  the  minority  a fair  repre- 
sentation on  Public  Bodies,  12531. 

1 'Suggestion  that  any  surplus  beyond  a certain 
dividend  earned  by  Railway  Companies  should 

! ,ba  devoted  to  the  increase  of  accommodation  or 
the  reduction  of  rates,  12557. 

Desirability  of  the  provision  of  Industries  for 
female  workers,  12563. 

Approval  expressed  of  the  work  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, 12563. 

Special  concessions  to  travellers  selling  products 
of  Irish  Industries  suggested,  12565. 

Mr.  THOMAS  MAYNE. 

High  Railway  charges  for  goods  complained  of 
generally,  12569. 

Specific  Complaint  of  Excessive  charge  for  con- 
veyance of  a Lantern  Screen  from  Kingsbridge 
to  Roscrea  and  back,  12571. 

Irish  Railways  worked  in  the  interests  of  people 
outside  of  Ireland,  12620. 

Nationalisation  of  Ehe"  Irish  Railways  necessary 
to  secure  just  treatment  for  Irish  Industries 
advocated,  * 12624,  12657. 

Courtesy  and  businesslike  methods  of  English 
Railway  Companies  in  dealing  with  the  Public 
contrasted  with  Irish  Companies,  12650. 

Mr.  DAVID  S.  PRENTICE. 

List  of  Rates  reduced  on  the  representations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Railway 
Companies  concerned,  12680. 

Recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee in  1897  and  action  taken  thereon,  12700. 

Question  of  co-operation  amongst  Traders  to  pre- 
pare consignments  for  transmission  on  certain 
specified  days  at  low  rates  discussed,  12711. 

Improvement  in  the  handling  of  goods  by  Rail- 
way employees  visible,  12716. 

Iced  refrigerator  vans  provided  but  little  used 
by  the  public,  12718. 

Uniced  Refrigerator  and  insulated  Vans  largely 
availed  of  for  Butter  traffic  without  extra 
charge,  12723. 


Mr.  DAVID  S.  PRENTICE— continued. 

Question  of  provision  of  cold  storage  at  certain 
railway  stations  discussed,  12730. 

Supervision  of  the  handling  _and  transport  of 
Butter  Traffic  by  the  Department’s  Inspectors, 
12740. 

Necessity  for  Cattle  Inspection"  Yards  at  Belfast 
Quay  urged,  12748. 


Mr.  A.  POOLE  WILSON. 

Action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  export  of  Dairy  pro- 
duce, 12774. 

“ Surprise  ” Butter  Competitions  conducted  by  the 
Department  described,  12777,  12847. 

Improvement  observable  in  the  packing  and  finish 
of  the  Butter  Exhibits,  12814. 

Improvement  in  the  packing  and  handling  of 
Butter  packages  in  transit,  12820. 

Leaflet  on  the  subject  of  packing  issued  to 
makers  of  Butter  by  the  Department,  12825. 

Foreign  sample  packages  shown  to  Exhibitors, 
12829. 

Conference  of  Butter  Package  Manufacturers 
called  and  a standard  laid  down  for  boxes  and 
kiels,  12830. 

Irish  standard  Butter  Packages  now  quite  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  country,  12841. 

Precautions  taken  by  the  Danish  Government  as 
to  the  sale  of  Danish  Butter,  12865. 

Precautions  taken  by  the  Department  as  to  the 
export  of  Irish  Butter  properly  so  called,  12S76. 

Output  and  prices  of  Butter  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  12879. 

Necessity  for  increase  in  Department’s  powers 
as  to  inspection  of  Dairies  and  Creameries, 
12915. 

Question  of  provision  of  cold  storage  by  Railway 
Companies  for  Butter  traffic,  12920. 

Estimated  value  of  Butter  produced  in  Ireland 
in  1905,  12939. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  Statistics  of  Irish 
Imports  and  Exports,  12947. 

Mi.  JAMES  HARPER. 


Value  of  yearly  export  of  Eggs,  Poultry,  and 
"Fruit,  12949. 

Department-  of  Agriculture  Inspectors’  duties, 
12954,  13033. 

Improvement  in  Egg  packages,  method  of  pack- 
ing and  handling  of  the  traffic,  12963. 

Samples  of  improved  Egg  Packages  distri- 
buted to  Shippers  and  instructions  issued  at. 
the  expense  of  the  Department,  12972 

*•  Non-returnable  " Cases  described,  12988. 

Necessity  for  proper  grading  of  eggs  when  pack- 
ing, 12991. 

Damage  and  loss  in  transit  attributable  to  faulty 
cases  and  packing,  13008. 

Improved  Poultry  crates  and  boxes  brought  into 
use,  13014. 

Use  of  non-returnable  standard  boxes  for  fruit 
traffic  for  English  markets  advocated.  13021. 

Ireland  a good  fruit-growing  country : value  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  the  year  1904,  13023.  • 

Very  little,  damage  to  fruit  in  transit  when  pro- 
perly packed,  13027a. 

Desirability  of  interviewing  Retail  Customers, 
13050. 

Poultry  schemes  encouraged  by  the  Department, 
13059. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  M.P. 

Resolution  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  State  Control  or  Purchase  of 
Irish  Railways,  Session  1899,  13081,  13332. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Congress  at  Buda  Pesth  nr 
to  Railways  and  Canals,  13086,  13291. 

Injur}'  caused  by  Preferential  Through  Rates, 
13090,  13114. 

b 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  M.P.— continued. 

Necessity  for  a cheaper  tribunal  in  lieu  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court,  13092, 
13301-2.  , . , 

Department  of  Agriculture  charged  with  certain 
portion  of  duties  of  Board  of  Trade,  13098, 
13393. 

Present  system  of  Irish  Railway  management 
and  the  Companies’  policy  as  regards  rates 
condemned,  13105. 

S-.gg^atcd  predominating  influence  of  English 
Railway  Companies  over  Irish  Companies  at 
Rates  Conferences,  13112. 

System  of  Private  Railway  ownership  con- 
demned, 13117. 

Allegation  that  Irish  Railway  policy  is  tending 
to  extinguish  industries  and  promote  emigra- 
tion, 13II8. 

Improvement  in  means  of  communication  for 
Passengers  between  the  different  Dublin  Rail- 
way Termini  and  Steamers  necessary,.  13122. 

Cheaper  fares  and  better  accommodation  gene- 
rally for  third-class  passengers  urged,  13125. 

Opinions  of  Mr.  Acworth  and  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  k.c.,  on  British  and  Irish  Rates 
and  Fares  quoted,  13138. 

Cheap  transit  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Industries,  13145. 

Policy  of  State-owned  Railways  in  other  Coun- 
tries as  regards  Rates  for  Imports  and  Exports, 
13149. 

Statements  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  book  on 
Railway  Nationalisation,  13156. 

Irish  dividend-paying  Companies  hare  paid 
higher  dividends  than  the  average  of  British 
Railways,  13162. 

Cheaper  cost  of  construction  of  and  lower  rates 
on  Irish  Railways  as  compared  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 13163. 

Government  Grants  to  Irish  Railways,  quoted 
from  return  furnished  by  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  13i67,  13421. 

Grievances  of  Live  Stock  Dealers,  13174. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Companies  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  13179. 

Complaints  as  to  delays  in  transit  of  Live  Stock, 
13181. 

Conditions  on  Live  Stock  consignment  notes  re- 
garded as  unsatisfactory,  13194,  13419. 

Recommendations  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders 
and  Stockowners’  Association  as  to  improve- 
ment in  ' Live  Stock  transit  arrangements, 
13197. 

State  Ownership  and  Management,  in  witness’s 
opinion,  the  only  remedy  for  existing  defects 
in  Irish  Railway  management,  13199. 

Action  of  the  G.  N.  Rly.  (I.)  in  the  matter 
of  Balbriggan  Cattle  siding  referred  to,  13203. 

General  views  of  witness  on  the  unification  or  na- 
tionalisation of  Irish  Railways,  13206. 

Drummond  Commission  Report,  year  1838, 
quoted,  13208. 

Lord  George  Bentick’s  proposition  for  pur- 
chase of  Irish  Railways  in  1846,  13208. 

Report  of  Devonshire  Commission.  1867,  13210. 

Allport  Commission  Report,  1888,  13211,  13329. 

Lord  Kelvin’s  views  on  State  Control  of  Railways, 
13215. 

Suggestion  that^.  the  Government  have  always 
shelved  State  Purchase,  13223. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Hayden,  m.p.,  in  1901  in  favour 
of  Amalgamation  or  State  Purchase,  13224, 
13332. 

Views  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaeh  and  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  13225,  13332. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways  practically  the  sys- 
tem in  all  countries  except  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  United  States,  13238. 

Movement  in  the  direction  of  State  Ownership 
in  the  United  States,  13241. 

Ireland  favourably  situated  for  the  Nationalisa- 
tion of  her  Railways,  13244. 

The  purchase  of  Irish  Railways  by  a grant  from 
the  British  Exchequer  advocated,  13246. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  Irish  Railways,  13248. 

Various  heads  under  which  economies  might  be 
effected  under  State  Ownership  indicated, 
13254,  13409. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  M.P.— continued. 

Unqualified  disapproval  of  British  Railway  Com- 
panies having  any  share  or  control  in  Irish 
Railway  management  expressed,  13277. 

Cheaper  export  and  higher  import  rates  advo- 
cated, 13280. 

- The  forcing  of  traffic  by  routes  other  than  its; 
natural  channels  deprecated,  13281. 

Quotations  from  an  article  published  jn  the 
" Financial  News  ” as  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  present  railway  freights  on  Ireland’s  pros- 
perity, 13284. 

The  creation  of  an  Irish  Council  to  look  after 
Irish  Trade  urged,  13287. 

Proposed  scheme  for  a new  Management  under  a 
Naiional  Council,  13288. 

Sir.  Lloyd’s  statement  as  to  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  system  of  State  Management  of 
New  Zealand  Railways  approved,  13289. 

. Sir.  Field's  Parliamentary  question  as  to  the 
apportionment  of  through  rates,  13300. 

A tribunal  such  as  the  Allport  Commission  re- 
commended approved  of,  13304. 

Two  clas-es  of  passenger  farts  only  recommended,. 
13308. 

Reduction  in  Second  Class  fares,  if  retained, 
urged,  13308. 

Vital  necessity  for  effecting  economies  and  cheap- 
ening transit  pointed  out,  13312. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  reductions  in  Rates  under 
present  system  of  ownership  of  Railways  indi- 
cated, 13313. 

Advantage  of  co-operation  amongst  producers  to 
forward  large  consignments  at  low  rates,  13318. 

Actual  dividends  paid  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Railways  compared  and  explained,  13321. 

Cattle  Traders'  complaints  against  Irish  Railway 
Companies,  13323. 

Action  taken  by  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders  and 
Stockowners’  Association  thereon,  13324. 

Results  of  representations  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies not  satisfactory,  13325. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Railways  stated  to  be'  now 
the  desired  object  of  Irish  public  opinion, 
13336. 

The  analogy  of  State  working  of  Parcels  Post, 
Telegraphs,  etc.,  13339. 

Financial  aspect  of  State  Purchase  discussed, 
13342. 

Question  of  the  purchase  of  the  subsidiary  under- 
takings of  the  Irish  Railways  by  the  State, 
13345. 

Working  of  Irish  Canals  : practically  free  transit 
for  coarse  traffic,  not  able,  to  bear  present  tran- 
sit charges  suggested,  13348. 

Ratio  of  working  expenses  to  receipts  on  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish  lines,  13353. 

Reduction  in  the  Irish  ratio  considered  probable 
under  unified  management,  13356. 

Reduced  rates  of  expenditure  on  Scotch  lines  ow- 
ing to  concentration  of  management  instanced, 
13357. 

Effect  of  English  Railway  Companies’  influence 
in  I reland  on  the  development  and  flow  of 
traffic  discussed,  13365. 

The  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  traffic  through 
its  natural  channel  advocated,  13366. 

Constitution  of  suggested  new  controlling  body, 
13374. 

Question  as  to  Religion  and  Politics  having  an 
undue  influence  over  an  Irish-constituted  con- 
trolling body  discussed,  13377. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  in  Ireland  to  full  re- 
presentation admitted  and  recommended.  13391. 

Ownership  of  the  Irish  Canals  discussed,  13397.. 

The  proportion  of  miles  of  State-owned  to  Private 
lines  discussed  generally,  13404. 

Question  of  Wagon  supply  at  Fairs,  13416. 

Resolution  of  Wexford  County  Council  protesting 
against  being  debarred  from  availing  of  legal 
assistance  when  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, 13423. 

Mr.  J.  DOLAN. 

Railway  Rates  generally  in  Ireland  considered 
excessive,  13430. 

Great  Northern  Railway . Company  charged  with 
favouring  Belfast  Port  as  against,  Dundalk  ana 
Drogheda — Example,  Cattle  Rate,  Ardee  to 
Glasgow,  13435. 
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Mr.  J.  DOLAN— continued. 

Steamship  sailings  Dundalk  and  Glasgow  for 
cattle  traffic,  13442. 

Cattle  Rates,  Aides  to  Belfast  and  Ardee  to 
Dundalk,  quoted,  13447. 

Complaint  that  privilege  of  cheap  Excursion 
Fares  from  country  stations  on  G.N.  (I.)  Illy, 
to  Belfast  not  extended  to  Dublin,  13454 

Pooling  agreement  between  the  L.  and  N.  W.  Ely. 
Co  and  the  L.  and  Y.  Rly.  Co.  as  regards  re- 
ceipts from  cross-Channel  traffic  via  Greenore 
and  via  Drogheda  alleged  and  complained  of, 

Grievance  of  the  Guarantors  of  the  Ardee  branch 
of  the  G.N.  (I.)  R-  that  they  are  treated  un- 
justly in  the  matter  of  receipts  to  the  branch, 
13470,  13505. 

No  particular  grievance  against  the  management 
of  the  G.N.  (I.)  R.  as  regards  Ardee,  13483. 

A better  passenger  train  service  to  towns  north 
of  Dundalk  asked  for,  13483.  - 

Preferential  cross -Channel  through  rates  com- 
plained of,  13484. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Railways  under  an  Irish 
Authority  advocated,  13490. 

Mr.  Field’s  (previous  witness)  views  on  National- 
isation approved  of,  13497. 

Population  of  Ardee— Constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Town  Commissioners,  13498. 

Question  of  the  purchase  of  t^e  Drogheda  Steam 
Packet  Co.  by  the  L.  and  Y.  Ely.  Co.,  13500. 

Cattle  Eates  from  Ardee  to  Belfast,  Dundalk,  and 
Glasgow  discussed,  13503. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER  WEIR. 

Through  Eates  from  Strabane  to  Southern  towns 
considered  excessive  compared  with  rates  from 
Ireland  to  English  and  Scotch  stations,  13524, 

Suggested  placing  of  obligation  of  refunding  vol- 
tarily  all  cartage  charges  when  included  m 
rates  but  service  not  performed  by  the  Railway 

« SmS’^sm^parcels  rate)  complained  of, 

ShoTt^  distance  rates  considered  excessive,  13558. 

Rate  for  Woollen  goods  fromIx.ndonderrytoht. 
Johnston  station  complained  of,  13558;  13T?' 

Absorption  of  the  small  railways  by  the  larger 
approved  of,  13576. 


Mr.  W.  A.  CURRIE. 

Railway  Companies  serving  Belfast,  13605. 

Insufficient  supply  of  wagons  for  Coal  traffic  at 
Belfast  complained  of  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult of  applications  to  the  Railway  Companies 
on  the  subject,  13610. 

Alleged  preferential  treatment  of  Newry  as 
against  Belfast  in  the  matter  of  Coal  rates, 
12621.  , _ .. 

Alleged  disregard  of  the  decision  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  Coal  rate, 
Belfast  and  Armagh,  by  the  G.N.  (I.)  Rly- 


Co.,  13637. 

Tonnage  of  Coals  to  Belfast  and  Newry,  year 
1905,-13641,  13710.  . 

Comparison  of  the  increased  tonnage  into  Belfast 
and  Newry  (year  1905  against  1900),  13546. 

Alleged  rebate  on  coal  rate  from  Larne  to  Bally- 
clare  by  Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties 
Committee),  13653. 

A cheaper  and  more  accessible  tribunal  than  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court  for  ad- 
judicating disputes  advocated,  13680. 

The  railway  arrangements  generally,  apart  from 
the  Coal  traffic,  considered  satisfactory, 
13693.  . , - . , 

Nationalisation  or  Amalgamation  of  ^ the  Irish 
Railways  under  a single  Central  authority  dis- 
approved of,  13698. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Northern  Counties  and  the 
Donegal  lines  by  the  Midland  Railway  con- 
sidered advantageous,  13702. 

The  absorption  of  some  of  the  smaller  lines  by 
the  greater  approved,  13709. 

■ The  expense  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion Court-  discussed,  13716. 


Mr.  W.  A.  CURRIE— continued. 

Number  of  wagon  per  day  required  at  Belfast  for 
Coal  traffic,  13726. 

Comparison  of  number  of  goods  wagons  per  mile 
available  for  traffic  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
13731. 

Healthy  competition  between  the  smaller  Ports 
and  Belfast  not  objected  to  if  rates  are  rea- 
sonable, 13734. 

Belfast  and  Newry  coal  rates  considered  higher 
than  is  necessary  to  give  the  Railway  Company 
a legitimate  profit  on  working.  13738. 

The  small  ports  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  their 
geographical  position,  13746. 

Reluctance  of  some  Traders  to  make  complaints 
against  the  Railway  Companies  discussed, 
13748. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  small  lines  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  considered  to  have  been  for.  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  country,  13751. 

Question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  London- 
’ derry  and  Lough  Swilly  line,  13755. 

Resolution  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners 
against  amalgamation  and  centralisation  of 
control  discussed,  13759. 

The  reasons  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Har- 
bour Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
stitution and  working  of  the  Irish  Railways 
’ not  given,  13773. 

Question  of  the  unanimity  of  the  Harbour  Board 
in  adopting  their  Resolution  discussed.  13776. 
Apparent  apathy  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  rates  from 
Belfast  to  inland  towns  discussed,  13794. 
Question  of  the  charge  per  head  made  by  the  Bel- 
fast Harbour  Board  on  outwards  Cattle  and 
the  services  rendered  for  the  payment,  13824, 
13875. 

The  Harbour  Board  not  aware  of  any  complaint 
having  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  want  of  lairage  or  any  other  incon- 
venience to  Cattle  on  the  Belfast  Quays,  13839. 
Question  of  allowing  through  traffic  from  inland 
towns  to  inland  towns  to  run  over  the  Board’s 
connecting  Tramways  in  Belfast,  13841. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  through  traffic  between 
Railway  termini  in  Southampton  over  tKe  Quay 
Tramways  instanced,  13844. 

Inconvenience  to  through  Irish  traffic  owing  to 
the  Quay  Tramways  in  Belfast  controlled'  by 
Harbour  Board  not  being  used  to  link  up  the 
different  Railway  Termini  discussed,  13851. 
Suggested  cause  of  the  objection  of  the  Board  to 
the  use  of  the  Tramway  lines  for  through  traffic, 
13859. 

Former  proposal  of  Belfast  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners to  buy  Larne  Harbour,  13863. 

Practice  of  keeping  loaded  wagons  standing  on 
the  Quay  an  undue  time  alleged  against  the 
Merchants,  13866. 

Th*  rates  for  Coal,  Belfast  to  Armagh  and 
Newry  to  Armagh,  discussed,  13867. 
Explanation  of  the  low  Grain  rate  from  Belfast 
to  Londonderry,  13871. 


Mr.  ROBERT  H.  TODD,  ll.d. 

Promotion  of  Light  Railways  and  Tramways, 
13866. 

Action  taken  in  connection  with  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1883,  13888. 

Evidence  given  'before  the  Allport  Commission  re 
.proposed  Light  Railways,  13890. 

Schemes  then  suggested  since  carried  out  with 
beneficial  results,  13893. 

Light  Railways  Londonderry  to  Park,  Done- 
mana  to  Cookstown,  and  from  Castlederg  to 
Pettigo  suggested,  13901. 

Coalfields  in  Cookstown  district  awaiting  develop- 
ment, 13905. 

Description  of  districts  to  be  developed  and  in- 
dustries to  be  promoted,  13909. 

Existing  railway  communication  with  Cookstown 
not  satisfactory,  13916. 

Injurious  effect  of  preferential  cross-Channel 
rates  on  the  prosperity  of  inland  towns,  13619. 

Alleged  injurious  effect  to  parts  of  Ireland  by 
the  acquisition  of  Irish  railways  by  the 
English  Companies,  13920. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  ROBERT  H.  TODD,  LL.D. — continued. 

Allegation  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway  by  the  Midland  of  England 
led  to  diversion  of  traffic  from  Derry  to  Larne 
and  Belfast,  13922. 

Suggestion  that  the  partnership  m Railways  m 
the  North  of  Ireland  between  the  G.N.  (I.)  R. 
and  Midland  of  England  destroys  competition, 
13927. 

Actual  mileage  basis  for  all  cross-Channel 
through  rates  recommended,  13929. 

Preferential  treatment  of  Belfast  as  against  Lon- 
donderry alleged,  13932. 

Cost  of  appeal  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
Court  prohibitory,  13933. 

Cross-Channel  steamer  services  from  Derry, 
13934,  14003.  , , 

Unification  of  the  Irish  Railways  recommended, 
1-3937.  . , „ 

Compulsory  unification  of  the  Irish  Railways  on 
just  terms  to  the  existing  Companies  recom- 
mended, 13496. 

Suggestion  that  the  unified  Railways  be  managed 
by  a Board  of  Irish  Experts,  13947. 

History  of  the  promotion  and  construction  of  the 
Letterkenny  Railway,  13949. 

Loans  obtained  through  the  Board  of  Works  and 
method  of  repayment,  13950. 

Annual  rate  in  repayment  of  Board  of  Works 
loans  paid  by  Londonderry  City,  13951. 

Burtonport  Railway  constructed  by  a Treasury 
Grant  under  Railways  Act  of  1896,  13954. 

Treasury  agreement  with  Lough  Swilly  Company, 
13954. 

Provision  authorising  the  Board  of  Works  to 
construct  and  equip  the  line  acted  on,  13954. 

Line  opened  for  Traffic  9th  March,  1903,  13955. 

Allegation  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  that 
the  line  as  handed  over  to  them  was  not  con- 
structed or  equipped  in  accordance  with  the 
Contract  and  Specifications,  13956. 

Tank  engines  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Works 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company,  13959. 

The  number  of  engines  supplied  alleged  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  line,  13961. 

Controversy  with  the  Board  of  Works  as  to  the 
i alleged  defects  in  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  line,  13963. 

Powers  of  the  Board  of  Works  under  Section  7 
of  the  Railways  Act  of  1896,  13963. 

Mr.  Tatlow,  Manager  of  the  M.G.W.  Railway, 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  report  on  the 
condition  and  working  of  the  line,  13963,  14048. 

Lease  in  perpetuity  held  by  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
| pany  for  working  of-  line  if  done  satisfactorily, 
13964. 

Clause  in  Act  of  1896  empowering  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  make  an  Order  for  the  line  to  be 
taken  over  and  worked  if  the  Company  are  not 
working  the  line  satisfactorily,  13964. 

Arbitration  Clause  in  Treasury  Agreement,  13964. 

Alleged  conditional  offer  by  Board  of  Works  of 
* additional  rolling  stock,  13964. 

The  Railway  Company  refuse  the  Board’s  offer 
and  press  for  a Public  Inquiry,  13964. 

Tire  Board  of  Trade  had  no  powers  of  Inquiry 
except  as  provided  for  in  Section  24  of  the  Au- 
thorising Order  in  Council  of  1898,  13964. 

Section  24  quoted  and  the  effect  of  an  applica- 
tion under  it  explained,  13964. 

Suggestion  that  Mr.  Tatlow’s  opinion  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Burtonport  line  generally 
should  be  obtained,  13965. 

C'arndonagh  line  said  to  be  working  satisfac- 
torily, 13971. 

Allegation  that  the  public  suffers  from  the  pre- 

. sent  state  of  affairs  on  Burtonport  line,  13974. 

Beneficial  effects  of  extension  of  Light  Railways 
in  Donegal,  13975. 

financial  aspect  of  proposed  further  extensions 
in  the  North,  13979. 

Engineering  difficulties  of  proposed  extensions 
and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  latter, 
13984. 

Effect  of  the  existing,  lines  on  the  flow  of  traffic 
via  Derry  and  via  Belfast,  13990. 

Passenger  fares,  Draperstown  and  Derry,  13993. 
i Probable  effect  on  flow  of  traffic  if  the  Lough 
Swilly  system  were  .absorbed  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway, 


Mr.  ROBERT  H.  TODD,  LL.D.— continued. 

Promotion,  date  of  construction,  and  method  of 
financing  the  Letterkenny  line,  14008. 

The  line  a financial  failure,  14015. 

Scheme  for  affording  relief  io  tlie  ratepayers  by 
sale  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  as  submitted 
to  Treasury  and  Board  of  Works,  14018. 

Proposals  declined  by  both  Departments,  14021. 

Increase  of  receipts  of  Letterkenny  line  for  last 
quinquennial  period,  14024. 

Probability  ^ of  the  new  branch  from  Strabana 
to  Letterkenny  diverting  traffic  from  Letter- 
kenny line,  14028. 

Necessity  of  relieving  the  ratepayers  of  liability 
in  respect  of  the  Letterkenny  line  urged,  14034. 

Cost  per  mile  of  Burtonport  Railway,  14036. 

Cost  per  mile  of  Buncrana  and  Carndonagh  Rail- 
way, 14037. 

Condition  of  Burtonport  line  when  handed  over 
to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  14038. 

Further  expenditure  on  Burtonport  line  totalling 
£70,000  alleged  to  be  necessary,  14040. 

Profit  on  working  of  Burtonport  line  described 
14043. 

The  question  of  arbitration  between  Board  of 
Works  and  Lough  Swilly  Company  discussed, 
14046. 

Question  of  the  sufficiency  of  Rolling  Stock  on. 
Burtonport  Line,  14052. 

Improvements  by  Board  of  Works  on  Letterkenny 
Line,  14054. 

Board  of  Works’  treatment  of  the  Letterkenny 
and  the  Burtonport  lines  contrasted,  14058. 

Source  from  which  cost  of  further  extensions 
should  be  derived,  14063. 

Suggestion  that  full  inquiry  should  be  made 
before  the  Routes,  Termini,  etc.,  of  new  lines' 
should  be  decided,  14066. 

Determination  of  Routes,  &c.,  after  full  inquiry, 
to  rest  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  14067. 

Suggestion  that  the  Treasury  should  guarantee 
the  whole  sum  necessary  for  future  extensions 
and  recover  from  the  Baronies,  14069. 

English  Railway  Companies’  control  of  Irish  lines 
disapproved  of,  14070. 

The  effect  of  previous  amalgamations  of  North 
of  Ireland  lines  on  the  Port  of  Derry  dis- 
cussed, 14073. 


Mr.  ROBERT  WATSON. 

Liverpool  through  rate  for  flour  to  inland  Irish 
towns  complained  of  as  unfair,  14086. 

Foreign  wheat  usually  imported  direct  to  London- 
derry, 14089. 

Reduction  in  the  local  rates  for  Indian  meal 
sought,  14093. 

No  general  complaint  to  make  of  the  Railways, 
1.4097. 

Conference  between  the  Railway  Managers  ana 
the  Traders  at  certain  places  and  at  certain 
times  suggested,  14098. 

Question  of  unification  <>r  nationalisation  of 
Irish  Railways,  14101. 

Absorption  of  the  Donegal  system  by  the  Midland 
and  Great  Northern  Cos.  disapproved  of,  14108. 

The  acquisition  of  Irish  Railways  by  English 
Railway  Companies  regarded  as  disadvan- 
tageous, 14110. 


r.  R.  L.  YEATES. 

Complaints  as  to  Rates  for  cotton  goods,  14135. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  rates  complained  ox, 
14137.  ,r 

Rates  for  bleached  and  unbleached  Manchester 
cotton  goods,  14143. 

Complaint  as  to  through  Irish  rates  from  Derry 
to  Southern  stations.  14149.  , 

The  acquisition  of  Irish  Railway  lines  by  Englisn 
Companies  not  approved  of,  14153. 


r.  W.  .T.  HANNA,  j.r. 

History  of  the  promotion  and  financing  of  the 
Letterkenny  Railway,  14162.  , 

Government  Loans  obtained  through  Board 
Works  and  the  security  given,  14163. 

Alleged  excessive  rate  of  interest  exacted  by 
Board  of  Works,  14165,  14199.' 
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jjr_  w.  J.  HANNA,  J.P. — continued. 

Earnings  of  line  and  payments  by  guarantors, 
14167. 

Proposal  for  the  sale  of  the  Railway  to  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  in  1900,  14170,  14190. 

Anticipated  effect  of  the  railway  extension  from 
Strabane  to  Letterkenny  on  the  Letterkenny 
Railway  receipts,  14173,  14204. 

Burtonport  State  Railway— unsatisfactory  work- 
ing since  opening  in  1903,  14173. 

Alleged  defective  construction  and  equipment, 

' 14173.  , „ . . 

Necessity  for  arbitration  between  the  Board  of 

* Works  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  on  the 
subject  of  the  Burtonport  line  urged,  14173. 

Failures  of  engines  and  collapse  of  bridge  men- 
tioned, 14173.  . 

Allegation  that  the  present  condition  and  working 
of  the  Burtonport  line  retard  the  progress  of 
the  district  served,  14187. 

Profit  on  the  working  of  the  Burtonport  Line, 
14207. 

Industries  developed  and  capable  of  being  de- 
veloped in  the  district  served  by  the  Burtonport 
Railway,  14212. 

New  Pier  at  Gortnasate  built  by  Board  of  Works 
recently,  14217.  . . 

Action  taken  by  Board  of  Trade  on  the  petition 
of  the  Donegal  County  Council  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  construction  and  working  of  the  Bur- 
tonport Railway,  14222. 

Unification  of  the  Irish  Railways  under  an  Irish 
authority  advocated,  14229. 


Mr.  W.  K.  FAYLE,  J.P. 


Method  of  charging  " mixed  ’ consignments  under 
“smalls”  scale  condemned,  14237,  14422. 

Complaint  as  to  cross-Channel  through  preferen- 
tial rates,  London  and  Tralee,  14251. 

Action  of  the  G.S.  and  W.  Ely.  Co.  in  attempting 
to  raise  certain  rates  which  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  declined  to  approve,  14292. 

Alleged  increase  of  rates  by  the  Company  between 
Glasgow  and  Birr,  14296,  14431. 

Complaint  that  local  rates  are  not  carted  and 
delivered,  while  cross- Channel  rates  are,  1430o. 

The  G.S.  and  W.  Rly.  Co.’s  management  con- 
demned— alleged  insufficiency  of  staff  and 
inconvenient  hours  of  arrival  of  goods  trains, 
14318. 

Birr  station,  facilities  for  transacting  business 
alleged  to  be  inadequate,  14334,  14446. 

Complaint  as  to  “ owner’s  risk  ” conditions  and 
the  difficulties  in  getting  claims  settled,  14359. 

Insufficient  supply  of  wagons  for  goods  traffic 
alleged,  also  unsatisfactory  condition  of  pas- 
senger coaches  on  branch  lines,  14372. 

System  of  Private  Ownership  of  Railways  alleged 
to  retard  further  extension,  14383. 

Birr  to  Portumna  Derelict  Railway,  original  cost 
and  how  subscribed:  line  leased  to  G.S.  and 
W.  Co.,  but  badly  worked  by  latter,  14385, 
1.4456.  , 

Train  service  on  the  Portumna  line  when  worked 
by  G.S.  and  W.  Co.,  14387. 

The  line  offered  to  G.S.  and  W.  Co.  for  £10,000, 
but  declined ; railway  now  derelict  and  dis- 
mantled, 14395.  ^ 

Failure  of  a second  proposal  for  the  G.S.  and  W. 
Co.  to  take  over  and  work  the  line  owing  to  the 
grant  asked  for  by  the  Company  not  being 
forthcoming,  14398. 

Possibilities  of  the  line  paying  under  proper 
management  considered,  14399. 

State  Purchase  of  Irish  Railways  advocated, 
14404. 


Suggested  reduction  in  Second  Class  fares,  14409.. 

Special  rates  and  secret  rebates  given  to  indivi- 
dual traders  denounced,  14417,  14477.  _ 

Preferential  cross-Channel  through  rates  prejudi- 
cial to  home  manufacturers,  14430. 

Necessity  for  a cheaper  and  simpler  Court  than 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  to  adjust 
disputes  urged,  14443. 

German,  railway  rates  and  methods  not  admitted 
to  be  analogous,  14455. 

Suggestions  as  to  passenger  fares  and  accommo- 
dation, 14464. 


Mr.  W.  K.  FAYLE,  J.P.— continue!*. 

Resolution,  in  favour  of  State  Purchase  and  Con- 
trol of  Irish  Railways,  14468. 

Special  rates  and  secret  rebates  and  inequality 
between  through  and  local  rates  objected  to, 
14477. 

Resolution  of  the  Birr  Urban  District  Council  re 
working  of  Nenagh  and  Limerick  Branch, 
14489. 


Mr.  EDWARD  SCLATER,  J.P. 

Railway  Companies’  method  of  dealing  with 
cattle  traffic — some  improvements  noticeable, 
14496. 

Instances  of  faulty  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
traffic  from  Fairs  on  M.G.W.  Rly.  system, 
14501. 

Recommendation  that  a responsible  Railway  Of- 
ficial should  be  placed  In  charge  of  loading 
banks  at  all  big  fairs,  14512. 

Alleged  faulty  arrangements  for  the  conveyance 
■’f  cattle  to  the  Dublin  weekly  market,  14516. 
Conveyance  of  cattle  by  night  goods  trains  con- 
demned, 14528. 

Suggested  arrangement  as  to  telegraphic  com- 
munication, 14531. 

Suggestion  that  all  cattle  trucks  should  be  covered 
and  have  a falling  flap  for  unloading,  14539. 

A cheaper  and  more  accessible  Court  than  that  of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  advocated, 
14552. 

Recommendation  that  a minimum  rale  of  speed 
for  cattle  trains  should  be  fixed,  14559. 

Extra  cost  for  conveyance  of  cattle  on  Passenger 
trains,  14571. 

Amalgamation  of  the  smaller  systems  with  the 
larger  Railways  recommended,  14577,  14650. 
More  consideration  to  suggestions  from  the  Cattle 
trade  by  the  Railway  Companies  suggested, 
14583. 

State  Ownership  of  the  Irish  Railways  not  en- 
dorsed, 14591. 

Condition  in  which  cattle  arrive  after  long  sea 
passages,  14595. 

The  general  use  of  screw  couplings  on  cattle 
trains  recommended,  14601,  14675. 

Cost  per  head  for  freight,  etc.,  on  cattle  sent  to 
Manchester  market,  14604. 

Complaints  as  to  injury  to  cattle  conveyed  by 
goods  trains,  14614. 

Suggestion  of  combination  on  the  part  of  senders 
to  enable  larger  number  of  cattle  to  be  railed, 
14618. 

The  recovery  of  compensation  for  injuries  to 
cattle  discussed,  14625. 

Department  of  Agriculture’s  recommendations  as 
regards  cattle  transit,  14631. 

Reasons  for  objections  to  State  Ownership,  14535. 
Limited  competition  between  Irish  Railway  Com- 
panies under  existing  conditions,  14643. 
Reduction  in  rates  through  amalgamation  anti- 
cipated, 14652. 

Delays  to  live  stock  from  M.G.W.  Rly.  fairs  and 
arrangements  for  transit,  14657. 

Question  of  screw  couplings  for  cattle  wagons — 
Recommendations  of  the  Transit  Committee, 
14675. 


Mr.  JOHN  M.  OOX. 

Allegation  that  seed  rates  to  South  of  Ireland 
are  prohibitive,  14691. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  reasonable  through  rales 
from  the  G.S.  and  W.  Rly.  Co.,  14702. 

Excessive  rate  to  Tralee  compared  with  rate  from 
Belfast  instanced,  14703,  14776. 

Steamer  service  from  Dundalk  to  Southern  ports, 
14711. 

Instances  of  rates  from  Dundalk  to  English  and 
Continental  towns  comparatively  lower  than 
Irish  inland  rates,  14720. 

Alleged  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Irish  Com- 
panies to  meet  Traders’  requirements,  14748. 

Rate  for  Grass  Seeds,  Dundalk  and  YoughaL 
higher  than  the  sum  of  the  locals,  14749. 

Complaint  as  to  passenger  service : Night  Mail 
from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  14756. 
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Mr.  JOHN  M.  COX— continued. 

Better  train  connection  to  Dundalk  with  steamer 
service,  Holyhead  .and  North  Wall,  urged, 
14760. 

Exclusion  of  third  class  passengers  from  G.JN. 
(I.)  R.  Co.’s  mail  train  complained  of,  14763. 

Necessity  for  a cheaper  tribunal  than  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commission  Court,  14766. 

Low  rate  for  seeds  fTom  Belfast  to  Dublin  owing 
to  sea  competition,  14787. 

Suggestion  that  excessive  inland  local  rates  help 
foreign  competition,  14800. 


Mr.  JOHN  SWEENEY. 

Rates  for  fish,  Burtonport  and  London,  compared 
with  rates  to  London  from  Scotland,  14810, 
14922. 

Complaint  as  to  rates  for  returned  empty  fish 
barrels,  14822,  14919. 

Cheap  fares  for  female  fish  covers  between  Bur- 
tonport and  Scotland  recommended,  14827. 

Complains,  in  his  official  capacity  as  a Baronial 
Director  of  the  line,  that  the  development  of 
tourist  traffic  is  retarded  by  the  inefficient 
working  of  the  Burtonport  line  by  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company,  14832. 

English  people  deterred  thereby  from  travelling 
on  the  line,  14842. 

Neglect  of  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  summon  the 
Baronial  Directors  to  attend  at  Bo£r3  meetings, 
3.4843. 

Baronial  Directors’  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Works 
on  this  point,  14846. 

The  Burtonport  line  a paying  concern,  notwith- 
standing bad  working  by  the  Company,  14846. 

Instances  of  alleged  anomalies  in  goods  rates, 
14848. 

Through  drapery  rate,  Belfast  and  Burtonport, 
in  excess  of  combined  local  rates,  14850. 

Bates  for  cured  herrings  in  barrels  alleged  to  be 
excessive  and  an  impediment  to  home  trade, 
14854: 

Extent  of  the  herring  curing  and  fresh  fish  trade 
at  Burtonport,  14855,  14901. 

The  advantage  of  having  coasting  steamer  services 
to  keep  down  railway  rates  pointed  out,  14863. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  Railways  under  con- 
trol of  an  Irish  body  advocated,  14870. 

Necessity  for  employment  for  female  workers  in 
poor  districts,  14875. 

Rate  for  granite  from  Dungloe  station  to  Bur- 
tonport complained  of,  14879. 

Unsatisfactory  working  of  Burtonport  line  at- 
tributed to  bad  management  on  the  part  of 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  and  not  to  de- 
fective construction,  as  alleged  by  the  Com- 
pany, 14887. 

Constitution  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  attendance  of  Baronial  Directors  at 
Meetings  discussed.  14894. 

Composition  of  Donegal  County  Council,  14904. 

Rates  for  cured  herrings  to  Irish  towns,  14909. 

Question  of  Baronial  Directors’  right  to  attend 
Board  Meetings  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company, 
14930. 


Mb.  THOMAS  M.  BATCHEN,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Burtonport  Railway — Provision  of  funds  for 
construction,  14937. 

Agreement  as  to  the  construction  'and  working 
of  the  line  and  the  obligations  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  Company,  14938. 

Right  reserved  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  certain 
eventualities  to  construct  the  line,  14943. 

Fi-ee  Grant  provided  by  the  Treasury,  14944. 

Acquisition  of  the  lands  and  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  line  undertaken  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  14945. 

A running  shed  to  he  erected,  14947. 

IPrenaration  of  plans,  specifications,  etc., 
14948. 

Tenders  advertised  for,  14952,  15361. 

Lough  Swilly  Company's  refusal  to  he  present 
■at  the  opening  of  tenders,  14955. 

Line  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Works  owing 
to  refusal  of  company  to  sign  the  contract, 
14967. 


Mr.  THOMAS  M.  BATCHEN,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
— continued. 


Engineer  and  Solicitors  employed  by  company 
for  the  new  line  taken  over  'by  the  Board  of 
Works,  14970,  15374. 

Disputes  with  company  as  to  promotion, 
expenses,  14979. 

Deviations  for  original  plans  proposed  by  con- 
tractors and  approved  by  Board  of  Works, 
14988. 

Acquiescence  of  Lough  Swilly  Company  in  the 
deviations  and  Orders  in  Council  promoted, 
14997,  15380. 

Inspection  of  the  works  during  construction  by 
the  Engineers,  the  Board,  and  the  Company, 
15001. 

Report  of  an  independent  Engineer  obtained  by 
Board,  15012,  15386. 

Deviations  carried  out  on  Carndonagh  line  also, 


Board  of  Trade  inspection  of  Burtonport  Rail- 
way, 15028. 

Intimation  from  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany of  willingness  to  take  over  and  work  the 
railway  on  certain  conditions,  15039. 

Date  of  opening  of  Burtonport  line,  15045.' 

Application  from  working  company  for  addi- 
tional works  and  equipment,  15051. 

Arbitration  proposed,  15057. 

Increased  list  of  additional  works  put  forward 
by  working  company  eleven  months  after  open- 
ing of  line  and  refused  by  Board  of  Works, 
15077. 

Additional  supply  of  rolling  stock  conditionally 
promised  by  the  Board  of  Works,  15097, 
15246,  15429.  "! 

Conference  with  the  company  suggested  by  the 
Board  of  Wofks,  15101,  15328. 

Enormous  claim  for  new  works  put  forward  by 
company,  15101,  15297,  15439. 

Refusal  of  Board  of  Works  to  submit  claim  to 
arbitration,  15112. 

Large  claim  for  extras  made  by  the  contractors 
declined  by  Board,  15117,  15282. 

Present  position  of  the  Board  of  Works  regard- 
ing the  claim  for  omitted  works,  15122. 

Items  of  the  claim — Viaducts,  15130 ; permanent 
way,  15138;  ballasting,  15140;  fencing, 
15145 ; earthworks,  etc.,  15150-1 ; formation 
of  railways  over  bogs,  15155 ; signalling, 
15159 ; level  crossings,  sidings,  station  plat- 
forms, new  crossing  places,  etc.,  15160-4.  . 

Obligations  of  the  company  under  Clause  11  of 
Agreement,  15167. 

Company’s  objection  to  tank  engines  supplied  by 
Board  for  Burtonport  Railway  in  accordance 
with  original  specifications,  15182. 

Tank  engines  originally  contemplated  by  com- 
pany, 15190. 

Desire  of  company  to  obtain  tender  engines  to 
run  between  Londonderry  and  Burtonport, 
15199. 


Objections  to  working  tender  engines  over  Burton- 
port line  stated,  15202. 

Tank  engines  the  usual  type  used  on  narrow- 
gauge  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
15208. 

Specification  of  the  tank  engines  prepared  by  Mr. 
Livesey,  Donegal  Railway,  and  approved  by 
Engineer  representing  the  company,  15213. 
Method  of  computing  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 
required  to  work  the  line,  15225. 

Increased  traffic  after  opening  of  line  found  to 
necessitate  additional  supply  of  rolling  stock 
owing  to  increased  train  service,  15237. 
Working  expenses  retained  by  the  company, 
3.5259.  _ 

Dr.  Todd’s  and  Mr.  Hanna’s  evidence  at.  the 
previous  sittings,  15263.  . 

Collapse  of  railway  bridge  near  Foxhall,  15279. 
Alleged  faulty  construction  of  bridge  contra- 
dicted, 15270.  * 

Abnormally  heavy  fall  of  rain  the  cause  of-  the 
collapse,  15274.  _ 

The  suggested  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  too 
. line  generally  not  considered  necessary,  tojj78- 
Contractor’s  work  done  satisfactorily,  15279. 
Cost  of  construction  of  line  and  contractors  ad- 
ditional claim  for  extras  discussed,  15280. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  M.  BATCHEN,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

— continued. 

The  delays,  inconveniences,  ,and  suggested  danger 
to  the  public  due  to  bad  management  of  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company,  15308,  15340. 

Sections  of  the  Act  of  1896  .and  of  the  Order  in 
Council  bearing  on  the  subject  of  inquiries  re- 
garding construction,  etc.,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Treasury,  15312. 

Mr.  Tatlow’s  report  under  Section  7 of  the  Rail- 
ways Act,  1896,  15317. 

Proposed  inquiry  as  to  construction  under  Sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Treasury  Agreement,  15320. 

The  payment  to  company  of  £3  10s.  per  mile  per 
week  discussed,  15332. 

Suggestion  that  some  concessions  should  be  made 
to  the  working  company  in  the  public  interest 
disapproved,  15339. 

Lines  comprising  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  sys- 
tem, 16344. 

Sum  advanced  by  Treasury  for  LetteTkenny  Rail- 
way and  interest  charged,  15344. 

Lough  Swilly  Company’s  offer  to  buy  the  Letter- 
ken  ny  line,  .and  relay  if  with  heavier  rails, 
15349. 

Suggested  inconvenience  of  running  different  en- 
gines on  separate  sections  of  the  system  denied, 
15355. 

Burtonport . 'Railway — Terms  of  the  Agreement 
between  the  Board  of  Works  -and  promoting 
Company  discussed,  15358. 

Method  of  arriving  at  amount  of  free  grant, 
15363. 

Sum  allocated  towards  promotion  expenses  and 
amount  vouched  for  by  the  company  and  paid 
by  the  Board,  15365. 

Private  agreement  .between  the  company  and  the 
contractors  relative  to  the  deviations,  15390. 
Board  of  Trade  Report  confined  to  the  question 
of  construction,  15417. 

Certain  minor  improvements  agreed  on  with  com- 
pany’s engineer  carried  out,  15419. 

Willingness  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  make  rea- 
sonable concessions  to  the  working  company 
under  certain  conditions,  15423. 

The  working  company’s  obligations  under  Clause 
12  of  the  Agreement,  15426. 

The  claim  for  £70,000  only  made  more  than  two 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  line,  15439. 

The  larger  items  of  claim  discussed,  15442. 

Mr.  Malcolm’s  Report  as  to  alleged  inadequacy 
of  tank  engines,  15445. 

Suitability  of  tank  engines  for  the  Burtonport 
Railway  explained,  15448. 

Promotion  and  construction  of  the  Garndonagh 
line,  15453. 

Cost  of  construction  of  Garndonagh  line,  15455. 
Alleged  extravagant  works,  15457. 

Accuracy  of  Dr.  Todd’s  statements  re  Burtonport 
Railway  impugned,  15462. 

Mr.  JOHN  M'COLGAN. 

Demand  for  cheaper  rates  and  fares,  15476. 
Comparison  of  Cross-Channel  rates  for  boots  from 
English  stations  to  Strabane  and  Londonderry, 
15481. 

Decline  of  the  leather-tanning  industry,  15491. 
Complaint  as  to  rates  for  Wines  and  Spirits, 
15496. 

Comparison  of  the  rates  for  Stout  from  Dublin 
. to  Strabane  and  Londonderry,  15508. 

Equal  passenger  train  service  and  facilities  to 
those  afforded  Londonderry  advocated  for  Stra- 
bane, 15512. 

Extension  of  market  ticket  facilities  urged,  15516. 
The  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  into  Strabane  district,  15528. 
Allege:!  excessive  rates  for  small  parcels,  15535. 
Increased  lavatory  accommodation  for  3rd  class 
passengers,  15541. 

Extension  of  railway,  from  Strabane  to  Cooks- 
towir  advocated,  15545. 

Industries  awaiting  development  in  the  district, 

Importance  of  Strabane  as  a Post  Office  centre, 
15558. 

Alleged  diversion  of  traffic  from  Strabane  to 
Londonderry,  15560. 

Recommendation  that  the  control  of  the  railways 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a central  Irish  au- 
thority, 15573. 


Mr.  JOHN  MCOLGAN — continued. 

The  Association  unanimous  in  favour  of  State 
purchase,  15588. 

The  disparity  in  the  rates  to  Strabane  and  Lon- 
donderry discussed,  15589. 

Mr.  J.  T.  NOBLE  ANDERSON,  B.E. 

Witness’s  experience  as  regards  ownership  and 
working  of  Australasian  Railways,  15605. 
Ninety-one  per  cent,  of  Australian  Railways, 
and  the  New  Zealand  Railways,  with  one  ex- 
ception, State-owned,  15607. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Australian  Railways 
constructed  by  the  Government  with  Govern- 
ment funds,  15616. 

The  Tasmanian  Railways  largely  privately  owned 
and  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  Mining 
Companies,  15624. 

Value  of  Government  Railways  in  the  opening 
up  of  backward  districts,  15631. 

All  land  claims  on  projected  new  routes  must 
be  met  locally  in  the  case  of  extensions  into 
the  bush,  15640. 

Mileage  of  the  Australian  Railways  (State-con- 
structed) compared  with  the  mileage  of  Rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain,  15644. 

History  of  the  management  of  the  Australian 
State  Railways,  15653. 

Practically  controlled  for  past  twenty  years  by 
three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 15658. 

Constitution  and  emoluments  of  the  Commission, 
15662. 

Exception  to  the  system  of  management  by  Com- 
missioners as  regards  the  Tasmanian  and  New 
Zealand  Railways,  15676. 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand 
the  most  successfully  worked  railways  in  Aus- 
tralasia, 15686. 

Tenure  of  employment  of  the  Commissioners, 
15692. 

The  public  bettor  served  by  the  State-owned 
than  by  the  private  lines,  15701. 

Passeugc-r  fares  in  Australia  practically  the  same 
as  in  Great  Britain,  15708. 

Colonial  system  of  Coupon  tickets  and  monthly 
tickets  explained,  15711. 

Special  travelling  facilities  for  school  children, 
soldiers  in  uniform,  working  men,  etc.,  15723. 
New  Zealand  railways  worked  jus.t  to  pay  ex- 
penses, not  for  profit,  15731. 

Colonial  public  opinion  entirely  favourable  to  the 
system  of  State  ownership,  15735. 

The  system  of  "State  Ownership  and  management 
approved,  15739. 

Low  initial  cost  of  construction  of  Australasian 
State  Railways  explained,  15745. 

Cost’ of  construction  per  mile  compared  with  rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  15746. 
Difference  in  railway  gauges  in  the  different 
States  a cause  of  great  inconvenience,  15764. 
Greater  facilities  of  State  Railways  for  the  en- 
couragement of  new  industries,  15770. 

Colonial  public  interest  in  railways  alleged  to 
be  keener  than  in  Great  Britain,  15776.  . 

State  Ownership  and  concentration  of  the  Irish 
Railways  recommended,  15785. 

State  Ownership  of  Irish  Railways  and  control 
under  an  Iris&  authority  advocated,  15789, 
15885. 

The  progress  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
largely  attributable  to  their  railways  being 
State-owned',  15795. 

Comparison  of  mileage  and  revenue  of  Victorian. 

Railways  in  proportion  to  population,  15798. 
Railway  mileage  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
15806. 

Mileage  of  Australasian  State-owned  and  private 
railways,  15810. 

Colonial  Railway  rolling  stock  and  facilities  for 
public  alleged  to  be  better  than  in  Ireland, 
15818. 

Beneficial  result  of  the  system  of  allowing  the 
officials  a percentage  of  surplus  revenue,  15821. 
Rates  and  fares  on  Australian  Railways,  15822. 
Comparison  of  the  results  of'  State  and  private 
management,  15828. 

Constitution  of  the  management  of  the  State  Rail- 
ways and  tenure  of  office,  etc.,  15838. 

Effect  of  public  opinion  on  the  management  of 
the  Australian  Railways,  15857. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  NOBLE  ANDERSON,  B.E. — continued. 

The  Legislature  the  final  authority  on  railway 
policy,  15858. 

Question  of  the  State  as  employers  discussed, 
15862. 

Allegation  that  State  ownership  would  not  ac- 
commodate itself  to  public  needs  denied,  15868. 

Railways  extended  and  industries  encouraged 
under  State  ownership  in  the  Colonies,  15870. 

Want  of  rail  communication  to  Castlecomer  Col- 
liery instanced  as  a result  of  private  owner- 
ship system,  15872. 

Direct  State  management  and  management  by 
Commissioners  discussed,  15887. 

The  position  and  powers  of  Australian  Railway 
Commissioners,  15899. 

Preferential  rates  given  to  colonially  raised  coal 
and  other  products,  15911. 

Extent  of  Government  control  over  the  Colonial 
private  railways,  15919. 

Tribunal  for  adjudicating  between  the  public  and 
the  management  of  the  State-owned  Railways, 
15922. 

The  promotion  of  the  public  interest  the  primary 
object  of  the  State  Railways’  working,  15927. 

Capital  of  Irish  and  Australasian  Railways, 
15929. 

Comparison  of  Irish  and  Australasian  Railway 
dividends,  15933. 

Colonial  Railway  policy  as  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  Industries,  15937. 

Basis  upon  which  the  Colonial  rates  are  com- 
piled, 15940. 

Terms  on  which  the  State  acquired  the  privately- 
owned  Colonial  lines,  15943. 


r.  R.  H.  PRIOR-WANDESFORDE,  D.L. 

Extent  of  Castlecomer  coal  fields  and  transit 
__  facilities,  15959. 

Yearly  output  of  the  colliery  and  the  class  of  coal 
raised,  15965. 

Nearest  railway  station  to  collieries  and  cost  of 
road  cartage,  15972. 

Condition  of  roads,  15982. 

Railway  Rates  for  coal,  15984. 

Competition  by  Welsh  coal  and  rates  to  the 
Welsh  seaboard,  15988. 

Welsh  coal  rates,  15990. 

'Area  of  supply  for  the  Castlecomer  coal,  16000. 

Necessity  for  railway  communication  to  render 
an  extension  of  markets  possible,  16002. 

Market  value  of  the  coal  compared  with  Welsh, 
16006. 

Absence  of  shipping  facilities  at  Waterford  for 
dealing  with  coal  traffic,  16008. 

Waterford  Port  Dues  compared  with  Swansea, 
16012. 

Price  of  Castlecomer  coal  at  pit’s  mouth,  16017. 

Absence  of  facilities  at  Abbeyleix  station  for 
dealing  with  coal  traffic,  16019. 

Canal  rates  higher  than  railway  rates  for  coal 
traffic,  16028. 

Fireclay  available  in  district,  16033. 

Thickness  of  the  coal  seams,  16035. 

Increasing  demand  for  anthracite  coal,  16037. 
16038  and  PnCeS  °f  Welsh  anthracite  coal, 

Suitability  of  Castlecomer  coal  for  manufactur- 
ing graphite,  16045. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  PRIOR-WANDESFORDE,  D.L.-coti, 

Number  of  the  employees,  16116. 

State  ownership  as  a remedy  for  existing  defects 
in  Irish  railway  management  discussed,  16120. 

Public  ownership  of  railways  and  canals  advo^ 
cated,  16126. 

State  should  work,  as  well  as  own,  the  railways 
for  a period,  16130. 

Suggested  investigation  by  a competent  expert 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  Castlecomer  coal,  and 
extent  of  the  deposit,  16131. 

Method  of  arriving  at  the  comparative  prices  of 
the  Castlecomer  and  Welsh  coals,  16134, 

Abbeyleix  and  Dublin  coal  rate,  16137. 

Value  of  Castlecomer  coal  for  malting  purposes 
16145. 

Proposed  tramway  from  Athy  to  Castlecomer, 
and  estimated  cost  of  construction,  16149. 

Excessive  cost  of  upkeep  of  Queen’s  County  and 
Kilkenny  roads  caused  by  coal  traffic,  and 
estimated  saving  if  the  traffic  were  transferred 
to  rail,  16157. 

No  objection  to  a satisfactory  central  Irish 
authority  to  control  the  railways,  16165. 

Question  of  the  competition  between  Welsh  and 
Castlecomer  coal  in  Kilkenny,  16168. 

Recent  negotiations  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  as  to  construc- 
tion of  rail  connection,  16200. 

Mr.  JAMES  G.  DOOLEY. 

Inconvenient  passenger  train  connections  be- 
tween Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  trains 
at  Palace  East  Junction,  16221. 

Alleged  insufficient  provision  for  comfort  of  tra- 
vellers at  Palace  East  Junction,  16230. 

Anomalies  in  goods  rates  between  Liverpool  and 
New  Ross,  16231. 

Alleged  excessive  rates  charged  in  absence  of 
competition,  16239. 

State  ownership  of  the  Irish  railways  and  con- 
trol by  Irish  Central  authority  advocated, 
16245. 

Necessity  for  lower  rates  and  better  facilities  for 
Show  cattle  urged,  16253. 

Mr.  EDWARD  FENNESSY. 

Two  resolutions  of  Kilkenny  Corporation  as  to 
railway  extensions,  16271. 

Complaint  as  to  disparity  between  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  and  Clonmel  rate, 
16275, 

Great  Southern  and -Western  Railway  Amalga- 
mation Bill  opposed  by  Kilkenny,  16281. 

Bad  treatment  of  goods  traffic  at  Kilkenny 
station  complained  of,  16294. 

Uniform  system  of  mileage  rates  recommended, 
16299. 

Effect  of  water  competition  on  railway  rates  dis- 
cussed, 16303. 

Unification  of  the  railways  recommended,  16308. 

Complaint  as  to  insufficient  staff  at  Kilkenny 
station,  16315,  16326. 

State  ownership  of  the  railways  and  control  by 
an  Irish  central  authority  advocated,  16320. 

Mr.  P.  J.  KENNEDY,  B.A. 

Disparity  'between  goods  rates,  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny  and  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  16343, 
16367,  16449,  16479. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  porter  and  wheat  rates 
from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford,  16357. 

System  of  granting  secret  rebates  condemned, 
16392. 

Question  of  equal  mileage  rates,  16394. 

Alleged  scarcity  of  wagons  for  grain  traffic, 
16398. 

Disparity  in  the  coal  rate  between  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny  and  Kingsbridge,  16406. 

Advantages  to  be  derived  from  a railway  connec- 
tion with  Castlecomer  colliery,  16410. 

Other  proposed  railway  connections  in  the  dis- 
trict discussed,  16417. 

Unification  of  the  railways  under  State  control 
advocated,  16426,  16475,  16492. 

Kilkenny  Corporation  unanimously  in  favour  of 
this  solution  of  the  railway  difficulty.  16428. 
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Mr.  P-  J-  KENNEDY,  b.a. — continued. 

Probable  attitude  of  railway  shareholders  towards 
the  question  of  State  purchase  discussed, 
16432. 

Possibilities  of  reductions  in  rates  and  economies 
in  working  under  State  ownership,  16436. 

Commercial  system  of  railways  unsuitable  for 
Ireland  apart  from  any  question  of  whether 
the  companies  were  doing  their  best  for  the 
public  interest,  16441. 

The  economy  of  concentrated  administration, 
16444. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adjusting  existing 
anomalies  in  rates  under  present  system  of 
ownership  discussed,  16456. 

Effect  of  sea  competition  in  determining  rates, 
16482.  * 

Necessity  for  reduced  rates  to  foster  industries 
and  arrest  decrease  in  the  population,  16487. 

The  obligation  of  earning  reasonable  dividends 
prevents  reduction  in  rates,  16489. 

Question  of  the  representation  of  the  minority 
on  Irish  Boards,  16495. 

Manufacture  of  rolling  stock  by  Irish  companies, 
16497. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  M'NELIS,  j.p. 

Complaint  as  to  rate  for  herrings,  Glenties  to 
Londonderry,  16514,  16569. 

Want  of  through  live  stock  rates  to  England, 
16518,  16571. 

State,  ownership  of  Irish  railways  under  an 
Irish  committee  advocated,  16527. 

Need  of  improved  facilities  for  fish  traffic  to 
Scotland,  16528. 

Value  of  Glenties  herring  trade  and  duration  of 
fishing  season,  16530. 

The  District  Council  and  the  Glenties  district  in 
favour  of  State  purchase,  16536. 

Complaint  as  to  rate  for  hosiery,  Glenties  to 
Dublin,  16536. 

Suggested  constitution  of  the  controlling  body 
under  a system  of  State  ownership,  16550. 

Existing  ‘ ‘ Owner’s  risk”  conditions  in  connec- 
tion with  rates  considered  inequitable,  16555. 

Advantage  of  canals  for  conveyance  of  heavy 
traffic  at  reduced  rates,  16563. 

Passenger  fares  too  high,  16567. 


Mr.  W.  T.  GREEN. 

Resolution  of  the  Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Shipping  and  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
cessive rates,  16579. 

State  ownership  of  the  Irish  railways  to  develop 
the  industries  of  the  country  urged,  16581. 

The  maximum  rates  as  authorised  by  the  Act 
considered  unfair,  16582. 

The  influence  of  English  railway  companies  in 
the  management  of  Irish  railways  considered  a 
disadvantage  to  Ireland,  16584,  16638. 

Frequent  scarcity  of  wagons  at'  Cork  a source  of 
loss  to  traders,  16585. 

Complaint  as  to  preferential  cross-Channel 
through  rates,  16588;  Flour  rate,  Liverpool 
and  Tralee,  instanced,  16588. 

Private  arrangements  between  railway  and  ship- 
ping companies  as  to  certain  fixed  rates  con- 
demned, 16593. 

State  ownership  and  State  control  advocated, 
16606. 

Excessive  rates  for  grain,  Cork  and  Kilrush, 
16608. 

Complaint  as  to  grain  rate,  Cork  and  Croom, 
16619. 

The  majority  of  Cork  traders  in  favour  of  State 
purchase  of  the  railways,  16628. 

The  relation  of  maximum  rates  to  the  actual 
rates  charged,  16630. 

Private  lines  burdened  with  heavy  Parliamen- 
tary and  legal  costs  under  present  system, 
16643. 

Advantages  arising  from  uniformity  in  rates  and 
facilities  under  State  control,  16647. 

Necessity  for  very  low  rates  for  Irish  produce  to 
the  English  markets,  16649. 


Mr.  W.  T.  GREEN — continued. 

Ill  effect  of  preferential  cross-Channel  through 
rates  on  Irish  industries,  16658. 

Probable  effect  of  the  necessary  reductions  in 
rates  on  the  Irish  companies’  dividends, 
16660. 

The  alternatives  of  the  State  either  subsidising 
or  buying  out  the  railways  discussed,  16669. 

Probability  of  the  State  undertaking  to  work  the 
railways  without  a profit  at  the  beginning, 
i 16670. 

System  of  State  management  to  be  adopted  in 
Ireland  discussed,  16673. 

Constitution  of  an  Irish  controlling  body  under 
State  ownership,  16676. 

The  absence  of  competition  not  an  objection  to 
State  purchase  in  the  matter  of  rates,  16678. 


ALDERMAN  B.  OOLLERY. 

■Complaint  as  to  rate  for  “smalls,”  16693,  16749. 

Railway  extension  from  Sligo  to  Rosses  Point 
suggested,  16707. 

Promotion  of  a railway  from  Arigna  to  Sligo  via 
Collooney,  16712. 

Railway  extensions  stopped  by  local  disputes  as 
to  routes,  16714. 

Proposed'  line  to  Belmullet,  County  Mayo,  16717. 

Improved  management,  and  not  amalgamation, 
of  railways  suggested,  16720. 

Combinations  of  railway  and  shipping  companies 
in  fixing  rates  condemned,  16728,  16750. 

A central  authority  in  Dublin  with  limited  con- 
trol of  all  Irish  railways  recommended,  16735. 

Complaint  as  to  high  rates  for  cattle,  Sligo  and 
Dublin,  16738. 

Looal  industries  described,  16739. 

Effect  of  the  railway  rates  on  the  development  of 
local  industries  and  the  traffic  of  the  port, 
16741. 

A general  reduction  in  rates  and  fares  recom- 
mended to  stimulate  traffic  and  improve  the 
railways,  16751. 

Irish  railway  companies  not  likely  to  reduce 
rates  of  their  own  motion,  16763. 

Nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  constitution 
of  a suitable  controlling  authority  discussed, 
16765. 

Suggestion  to  place  the  existing  railways  under 
the  control  of  an  -authority  with  power  to  regu- 
late their  general  management,  16779. 

Functions  and  powers  of  the  controlling  au- 
thority, 16784. 

The  proposed  Arigna  extension  of  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway — action  of  the  County  Council 
which  prevented  expenditure  of  the  money, 
16787. 

Tlie  alternative  soheme  for  a line  from  Arigna. 
to  Collooney,  16790. 


Alderman  MATTHEW  A.  BALLANTINE,  j.p. 

Railways  serving  Londonderry,  16804. 

Population  of  Londonderry  and  steamer  sailings. 
16808. 

Claim  for  differential  rates  on  cross-Channel 
traffic  via  Londonderry,  16812. 

Differential  clause  inserted  in  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  Companies  Bill,  which 
was  dropped  in  consequence,  16818. 

Fresh  Bill  promoted  following  year,  16820. 

Amended  differential  clause  inserted  as  a com- 
promise, 16827. 

Through  interior  Irish  rates  with  Londonderry 
•alleged  to  be  excessive  and  a handicap  to 
trade,  16831. 

Local  rates  generally  alleged  to  be  excessive, 
16643. 

Alleged  preferential  treatment  of  Belfast  in  the 
matter  of  rates  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company,  16856. 

‘ Imports  of  maize  to  Londonderry  injured  by  pre- 
ferential treatment  given  to  Belfast,  16869. 
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IRISH  .RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Alderman  MATTHEW  A.  BALLANTINE,  j.p.—con. 
Absorption  of  the  smaller  lines  by  the  greater 
Irish  railways  suggested,  16879. 

Advantageous  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  l-mh 
lines  by  the  English  railway  companies  dis- 
cussed, 16885.  ' 

Differential  rates  via  Londonderry  from  the 
Donegal  Railway  withdrawn  since  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Com- 
panies, 16890. 

State  purchase  disapproved,  16894. 

Complaint  as  to  unfair  treatment  of  London- 
derry by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, 16000. 

No  complaint  as  regards  Scotch  traffic  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  16903. 

Necessity  for  a cheaper  .and  more  convenient 
tribunal  in  -lieu  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  urged,  16911,  17033. 

Present  system  of  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  well  .as  the  Railway  Commission 
Court,  considered  unsatisfactory,  16922. 
Powers  to  foe  conferred  on  the  suggested  Board  of 
Control,  16929. 

The  inequality  between  cross-Channel  through 
rates  and  local  rates  discussed,  16932. 
Difficulties  under  existing  system  of  railway  con- 
trol of  obtaining  equal  justice  for  the  ports, 
16941. 

The  probability  of  fairer  consideration  for  all  in- 
terests under  public  management  of  railways 
discussed,  16956. 

Respective  capitals  of  the  British  and  Irish  Rail- 
ways, 16957. 

•Question  of  nationalising  all  the  British  and 
Irish  railways,  16959. 

Effects  of  existing  rates  on  the  export  of  Irish 
produce,  16963. 

Problem  of  how  to  meet  the  deficit  which  reduced 
rates  would  entail,  16969,  16998. 

Board  of  Control  for  the  settlement  of  grievances 
against  the  railway  companies  suggested, 
16977. 

Suggestion  that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  State 
ownership,  16985a,  17032. 

Method  of  remedying  the  disparity  between 
through  and  local  rates,  16987. 

The  Irish  companies  could  not  be  expected  to  ex- 
periment in  reduoing  rates  if  loss  of  revenue 
were  involved,  17003. 

Effect  of  present  railway  rates  and  facilities  on 
the  traffic  through  the  ports  of  Londonderry 
and  -Sligo,  17008. 

Traffic  over  the  Lough  Swilly  and  Letterkenny 
Railways  to  be  diverted  wV  Strabane  when  the 
new  line,  Strafoane  to  Letterkenny,  is  built, 
17021. 

Routing  of  Enniskillen  cross-Channel  traffic, 
17043. 


Sir  F.  HENRY  MILLER. 

Promotion  of  the  Letterkenny  Railway,  17057. 

Earnings  of  the  Letterkennv  line  since  1890, 
17060. 

^ 17061tS  °f  firSt  ^ mortgages  on  line. 

Agreement  with  Lough  Swilly  Company,  wht 
17065 lme  f°r  & percentaSe  of  tlie  receipts 

Repayment  of  the  Treasury  loans.  17072. 

Payments  foy  Londonderry  City  under  the  Guar 
antee,  17074. 

Anticipated'  loss  of  receipts  from  opening  of  th< 
new  line  from  Strabane  to  Letterkenny,  17076. 

Resolution  from  Corporation  asking  Board  o 

/I!  r felleVe^™  of  Ability  in  respect  o: 
the  Letterkenny  Railway,  17090 

tlM>  T,TOl  Commission  invoked 

oonetootion  of  a.  Strabane  an, 
Letterkenny  Railway  opposed;  by  Harbou: 

°"JT  ' w ‘S  °f  !“e  *«tl>oiised  the  fire 
year,  but  the  remainder  approved  in  the  fol 
lowing  session,  17099.  fo1 

Evidence  in  support  of  whole  scheme  given  bv  Mr 

• Wyndham,  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  17102. 


Sir  F.  HENRY  MILLER — continued. 

Conditions  under  which  the  Treasury  loans  were 
advanced  for  Letterkenny  line,  17111, 

Guarantee  given  in  expectation  of  increased 
traffic  through  Londonderry,  17116. 

Present  position  of  Londonderry  with  respect  to 
the  mortgages,  17127. 

Alleged  excessive  rates  of  interest  charged  on  the 
Treasury  loans,  17130,  17168. 

Londonderry  considered  to  have  a strong  equit- 
able olaim  for  relief,  17142. 

•Suggestion  that  the  Commission  might  male  ^ 
interim  report  relative  to  the  reliei  sought  ibv 
Londonderry,  17144. 

Amount  of  the  balances  due  on  Treasury  loans 
17145.  ’ 

Conditions  fox  the  repayment  of  the  loans,  17148, 

Offer  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  purchase 
the  Letterkenny  line  favoured  by  the  London- 
derry Corporation  and  other  local  bodies  in 
1899,  17152. 

Concessions  by  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of  mort- 
gages on  lines  sold  to  other  companies,  17159. 

Possibility  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Letterkenny 
line  by  a larger  company,  and  a recoupment  to 
Londonderry  of  the  moneys  paid  under  guaran- 
tee, 17162. 

Purchase  proposal  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company 
not  before  the  Corporation  since  1899,  17166. 

Arrears  of  interest  due  on  first  Letterkenny  Rail- 
way loan,  17170. 

No  prospect  of  relief  to  guarantors  under  the  se- 
cond loan  under  existing  circumstances,  17173. 


Mr.  JOHN  KELSO  REID,  ll.d. 

Complaint  of  diversion  of  traffic  to  eastern  ports 
from  Londonderry  route,  17183. 

Question  of  differential  rates  through  the  port  of 
Derry,  17189. 

Alleged  scarcity  of  wagons  at  Londonderry  quays, 
17202. 

State  ownership  of  the  railways  conditionally 
approved,  17214,  17314. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission Court  expressed,  17217. 

Action  instituted  foy  the  Londonderry  Harbour 
Commissioners  instanced,  17222. 

Suggestions  'as  to  another  tribunal,  17234. 

Necessity  for  fuller  information  in  railway  rate- 
books, 17244. 

Inability  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions a drawback  to  its  utility,  17251. 

Cost  of  appearing  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  excessive,  17256. 

Constitution  and  procedure  of  a new  tribunal  dis- 
cussed, 17259,  17316. 

Question  of  reduction  of  rates  generally  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  revenue  discussed,  17264. 

Reduced  (rates  if  ordered  by  the  new  tribunal  to 
foe  imposed  on  the  companies,  17274. 

Question  of  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  its 
natural  route  discussed,  17283. 

The  probability  of  fair  treatment  to  all  ports 
under  State  management  of  railways,  17286. 

Suggested  economies  under  State  working  by  for- 
warding goods  by  the  shortest  routes,  17297. 

Question  of  the  loss  of  competition  if  railways 
were  State-owned,  17301. 

Analyses  of  rates  required1  by,  but  not  always  fur- 
nished by  the  companies  to,  traders,  17323. 

Probable  economies  in  working  expenses  under 
State  control  discussed,  17328. 

Probable  effect  on  traffic  through  Londonderry 
of  the  line  from  S'tfcaibane  to  Letterkenny, 
17334. 

Relief  sought  in  respect  of  mortgage  on  Lefcter- 
kenny  line,  17337. 

Powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  proposed  new  tri- 
bunal, 17340. 

Question  of  Londonderry's  claim  to  differential 
rates  on  through  traffic  .with  England  discussed, 
17346. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  M'COWEN. 

Extent  of  witness’s  traffic,  17367. 

Extent  of  the  accommodation  for  ships  at  Fenit 
Pier,  17371. 
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ifr.  WILLIAM  H.  M'OOWEN— continued. 

Present  satisfactory  working  of  traffic  from 
Fenit  to  Tralee  by  railway  company,  17376. 

Rates  from  Fenit  to  inland  towns  considered  ex- 
cessive as  compared  with  other  ports,  17381. 

Instances  of  rates  from  Fenit  to  inland  towns, 
17387. 

Mallow  rate  for  breadstuffs  to  Kerry  stations 
alleged  to  be  unfair  to  Tralee,  17397. 

Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Railway,  17403,  17449. 

Low  through  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Dingle  de- 
trimental to  the  trade  of  Tralee,  17411,  17467. 

Amalgamation  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  into 
one  or  two  systems  under  present  management 
advocated,  17424. 

Government  to  purchase  the  lines  in  the  first  in- 
stance, 17431. 

Railways  to  be  leased  to  one  or  two  companies 
after  purchase,  17438. 

Grant  from  the  Ireland  Development  Grant  for 
improvement  and  equipment,  17455. 


Alderman  WILLIAM  REIGH. 


State  purchase  and  control  of  Irish  railways  ad- 
vocated, 17484,  17524. 


Total  mileage  and  capital  of  the  English  and 
Irish  railways  compared,  17484. 

The  total  capital,  class  of  stock  and  dividends 


Alleged  savings  that  could  he  effected  on  the  divi- 
dends paid  under  a State  purchase  scheme 
based  on  Government  Loan  Stock  at  3 per  cent. , 
17592. 

Probable  attitude  of  railway  shareholders  towards 
a State  purchase  scheme,  17494. 

Probable  savings  in  net  revenue,  17500. 

Present  prices  of  G.S.  and  W.  and  M.G.W. 
Railway  Stocks,  17503. 

Anticipated  saving  of  £8,000,000  for  develop- 
ment purposes  by  the  purchase  scheme  pro- 
posed, 17508. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  further  capital  by  the 
Irish  companies  a hindrance  to  the  country’s 
development,  17515. 

The  companies’  present  method  of  raising  capital 
criticised,  17518,  17533,  17598. 

State  purchase  considered'  the  only  remedy  for 
present  lack  of  development  of  the  country, 

Einancial  aspect  of  the  proposed  State  purchase 
scheme  discussed,  17534. 

Further  railway  extension  in  Ireland  considered 
necessary  in  the  public  interest,  17539. 

The  probability  of  further  extensions  of  railways 
becoming  paying  lines,  17539a. 

•Cheaper  passenger  fares  all  round  advocated, 
17543. 

Necessity  for  cheaper  rates  for  Irish  produce  to 
British  markets  urged,  17547. 

The  financial  position  of  Irish  railways  debar 
them  from  .assisting  in  the  further  development 
of  the  country,  17551. 

°f  improPer  charges  against  capital, 


The  financial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Stat 
purchase  and  control  discussed,  17562. 

The  question  of  adequate  reductions  in  rates  an 
fares  by  way  of  subsidy  to  the  companies  c 
under  National  control  disoussed,  17565. 
otate  purchase  alleged  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  shareholders  themselves,  17569. 
Necessity  for  a responsible  Irish  authority  to  cor 
trol  the  railways  if  State-owned,  17571. 
suggestion  as  to  the  composition  of  a Board  t 
undertake  the  practical  management  of  tb 
railways,  17572. 

The  .advantages  generally  to  be  expected  froi 
_otate  ownership  summarised,  17578. 
the  adoption  of  the  Continental  railway  polic 
land^  17581  °W  eXport  rates  3 necessit7  for  In 
Effective  reduction  in  rates  only  possible  unde 
*cate  ownership,  17584. 


Alderman  WILLIAM  REIGH — continued. 

Any  consequent  loss  justifiable  if  it  had  the  effect 
of  promoting  prosperity  of  country,  17586. 
Relative  value  of  Danish  and  Irish  butter  in 
English  market  discussed,  17589. 

The  Tost  Office  in  Ireland  worked  at  a loss,  17593. 
Percentage  of  Preference  to  Ordinary  Stock  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  17600. 

Mr.  W.  T.  TRENCH,  d.l.,  j.p. 

Present  railway  system  and  rates  and  fares  gene- 
rally complained  of,  17607 
Main  industries  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tip- 
perary, 17609. 

Alleged  undue  preference  by  the  G.S.  and  W. 
Railway  Company  in  the  matter  of  rates  on 
goods  for  Borrisokane,  17631. 

Rates  complained  of  generally  as  being  excessive 
for  a country  like  Ireland,  17643.  Instance — 
Feeding-stuff s,  etc.,  Dublin  and  Nenagh,  17652. 
The  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court  con- 
demned, 17672. 

State  ownership  of  the  permanent  way  of  the 
railways  urged,  17688. 

Necessity  for  the  publication  of  fuller  railway 
accounts,  17693. 

Birr  and  Portumna  Derelict  Railway  Resuscita- 
tion Committee  appointed  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  17716. 

Construction,  temporary  working  and  abandon- 
ment, 17723. 

Loss  incurred  by  the  G.S.  and  W.  Company 
under  the  working  agreemeent,  17732. 

Advance  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners and  action  of  that  Board  after  working 
of  line  ceased,  17740. 

Seizures  on  the  abandoned  line  for  county  cess  ; 
inaction  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board, 
17746. 

The  property  of  the  railway  stolen,  17750. 
Applications  made  to  successive  Chief  Secre- 
taries for  resuscitation  of  the  line,  17762. 
Failure  of  negotiations  with  the  G.S.  and  W. 

Railway  to  re-open  and  work  the  line,  17768. 
Letter  from  the  company,  July,  1891,  17778. 

The  line  a source  of  loss  on  working  to  the 
G.S.  and  W.  Railway  Company,  17782. 

Reason  for  the  inactivity  of  the  local  share- 
holders .as  regards  the  dismantling  of  the 
line,  17784. 

Revenue  of  tire  line  was  insufficient  to  pay  cost 
of  working,  17788. 

The  action  of  the  G.S  and  W.  Railway  Company 
as  regards  the  Birr  and  Portumna  line  dis- 
cussed, 17792. 

Action  of  the  Government  (the  mortgagees)  in 
allowing  the  line  to  he  dismantled  criticised, 
17801. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  to  have  the  line  resusci- 
tated, 17804. 

Sir  A.  Rendel’s  figures  rc  possibilities  of  effecting 
lapge  savings  in  the  working  of  Irish  lines 
criticised,  17813. 

Suggestion  that  the  Portumna  line  might,  with 
profit,  be  extended  to  Ennis,  17819. 

Necessity  for  convenient  railway  facilities  and 
low  rates  to  assist  peasant  proprietors  to  mar- 
ket their  produce,  17825. 

Combination  and  co-operation  amongst  the  far- 
mers to  take  advantage  of  low  quantity  rates 
suggested,  17825. 

State  purchase  and  control  approved  by  the 
County  Council,  17829. 

Competition  in  railway  working  either  under 
State  or  private  control  advocated,  17832. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  TAYLOR. 

Portumna  derelict  railway,  anticipation  of  the 
line  paying  well  if  re-opened,  17839. 

Better  prospects  of  profitable  working  than  30 
years  ago,  17841.  ^ 

accommodation  for  the  district  needed, 

Necessity  for  the  Government  to  forego  their 
mortgage  on  the  line,  17846. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  E.  SHANAHAN. 

The  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Letterkenny 
to  Burtonport  Railway,  17849. 

Frequency  of  engine  failures  owing  to  serious 
mismanagement,  17851. 

Engine  drivers’  neglect  and  inconipetency,  17855, 
18088. 

Instances  of  irregularities  in  1903,  from  opening 
of  line,  17857,  17878. 

Sources  through  which  the  Board  of  Works  ob- 
tained information  as  to  unsatisfactory  work- 
ing by  Lough  Swilly  Company,  17873. 

Report  in  each  case  sent  to  the  working  com- 
pany, 17883. 

Evidence  as  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
engine-men  employed  by  the  Longh  Swilly 
'Company  on  the  Burtonport  line,  17887. 

Reports  obtained  from  independent  looomotive 
engineers,  17893,  18096. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer’s of  the  D.  & S.E.  and  M.G.W.  Rail- 
ways, 17893. 

Bad  management  of  the  engines  (not  defective 
construction)  the  cause  of  the  failures,  17899. 

Substance  of  Mr.  Basil  Hope’s  report  communi- 
cated to  the  working  company  in  1903,  17900. 

Continuance  of  the  irregularities  in  working, 
17906. 

Mi-.  T.atlow’s  report  on  the  working  of  the  rail- 
way in  1905,  17907. 

Extract  from  the  report  on  the  class  of  engine- 
drivers  employed,  17909. 

Resident  Agent  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works 
to  report  on  irregular  working  of  the  Burton- 
port  line,  17912. 

Report  on  the  failures  obtained  by  the  Board  of 
Works  from  the  builders  of  the  engines  in 

1904,  17917. 

Extensive  repairs  recommended  and  agreed  to  by 
Lough  Swilly  ‘Company,  ibut  not  carried  out, 
17918. 

Consequent  recurrence  of  the  engine  failures  in 

1905,  and  great  inconvenience  oaused  to  the 
public,  17921. 

Indifference  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to 
the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  public  by  in- 
efficient working,  17926. 

Engines  thoroughly  overhauled  and  renovated'  in 

1906,  17929. 

Satisfactory  working  of  the  tank  engines  on  the 
Burtonport  line  for  a period  in  1906,  17929. 

Tank  engines  withdrawn  by  company  from  Bur- 
tonport Railway,  and  new  tender  engines  sub- 
stituted with  unsat  isfactory  results,  17933. 

Instances,  with  dates,  of  serious  irregularities  in 
train  working  in  1906,  17940. 

Particulars  of  several  hundred  other  instances 
of  irregularities  communicated  to  the  working 
company  by  the  Board,  17950,  18096. 

Powers  of  inspection,  etc.,  by  the  Board  of 
Works  under  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1896 ; appointment  of  Mt.  Tatlow  to  report 
on  the  working  of  the  Burtonport  line,  17953. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  'Tatlow’s  report  of  1905 
17958. 

Table  of  six  weeks’  train  delays  furnished  by  Mr. 
Tatlow,  17959. 

Percentage  of  Burtonport  Railway  trains  arriv- 
ing more  than  thirty  minutes  late  at  destina- 
tion for  six  weeks  ending  30/9/05,  17965. 

Mr.  Tatlow’s  ©pinion  that  the  train  delays  are  a 
source  of  public  inconvenience  and  a bar  to 
the  development  of  the  district,  17968. 

Temporary  improved  working  constrained  the 
Board  of  Works  to  refrain  from  taking  action 
on  Mr.  Tatlow’s  report,  17969. 

Memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  rate- 
payers in  Burtonport  district,  but  that  De- 
partment refrained  from  taking  action  owing 
to  improvement  in  the  working,  17972,  18040. 

Improved  working  in  1906  not  maintained,  but 
irregularities  less  frequent,  and  management 
n^rcgarded  as  relatively  fairly  satisfactory, 

Terms  under  which  the  Lough  Swilly  Company 
work  the  Letterkenny  'Railway,  17977. 

Correction  of  some  points  in  Sir  F.  Henry  Mil- 
ler’s evidence,  17983. 


Mr.  GEORGE  E.  SHANAHAN— continued. 

■Board  of  Works’  reason  for  submitting  evidence 
re  the  Burtonport  line,  17990. 

Question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  rolling  stock 
equipment  of  the  Burtonport  line,  17994. 

Best  method'  of  obtaining  engine-drivers  for 
small  lines,  18005. 

Contention  of  the  Board  of  Works  tliat  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  have  failed  to  carry  out  their 
obligations  under  agreement  re  Burtonport 
Railway,  18007. 

Rolling  stock  equipment  of  the  Burtonport  Rail- 
way supplied  by  tlie  Board'  of  Works,  18010. 

Provision  of  rolling  stock  out  of  free  grant  for 
•Burtonport  line,  18018. 

Amount  provided  for  rolling  stock  on  Camdonagh 
line,  18022. 

Working  company’s  obligation  as  regards  provi- 
sion of  additional . rolling  stock,  sidings,  etc., 
required  by  increase  of  traffic,  18026,  18103. 

Provisions  of  Order  in  Council  relating  to 
baronial  director,  delegates,  and  Board  meet- 
ings, Burtonport  Railway,  18031. 

Baronial  director  not  summoned'  to  Board  meet- 
ings by  Lough  'Swilly  Company,  18035. 

Complaint  on  subject  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  18039. 

Desire  of  Board  of  Works  to  give  Lough  Swilly 
Company  time  to  improve  their  working  of 
the  Burtonport  Railway,  18045. 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Works  explained,  18045. 

Outstanding  items  in  dispute  between  the  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Company, 
18947. 

Effect  of  opening  of  Letterkenny  and  'Strahane 
line  on  the  Letterkenny  Railway,  18050. 

Mr.  Wyndham’s  evidence  re  the  Strabane  and 
Letterkenny  Railway  before  the  Parliamentary 
•Committee,  1904,  18051. 

Letterkenny  Railway : Donegal  and  Deny 

•guarantors’  claim  to  consideration  as  regards 
relief  in  connection  with  their  guarantees  for 
repayment  of  loans,  18058. 

Rate  of  interest  charged  by  Board  of  Works 
under  1 and  2 William  IV.,  oap.  33.,  18066. 

Proposal  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  pur- 
chase the  Letterkenny  line,  18069. 

Question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  of 
the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory working  of  the  Burtonport  line,  18077. 

Hie  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  Board 
of  Works’  agent  on  the  Burtonport  and  Let- 
terkenny Railways,  18084. 

Sources  of  information  as  to  unsatisfactory 
working  open  to  the  Board  of  Works’  agent 
and  the  functions  of  that  officer,  18090. 

•Method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  payable  by 
the  baronies  under  guarantee,  18106. 

The  equity  of  the  working  company’s  claim  to 
be  supplied  with  additional  rolling  stock  for 
the  Burtonport  Railway,  18113. 

Hie  Board  of  Works’  advisers  on  the  question- 
of  the  equipment  of  the  Burtonport  line, 
18117. 

Estimate  for  rolling  stock  based  on  a service  of 
two  trains  each  way  made  by  manager  of 
working  company  at  the  preliminary  inquiry 
when  Burtonport  line  was  being  promoted, 
18119. 

Qualified  assent  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  supply 
additional  rolling  stock  explained,  18129. 

Counsel’s  explanation  of  the  working  company’s 
position  as  regards  the  matters  in  dispute 
with  the  Board  of  Works,  18129. 

Letter  of  27th  July,  1901,  from  Mr.  Malcolm, 
Locomotive  Engineer,  ?-e  type  of  engine  for 
Burtonport  Railway,  18129. 

List  of  Irish  railway  companies  showing  gauge 
of  line,  miles  open,  and  capital  paid  up, 
18137. 


Mi\  ALFRED  D.  PRICE,  M.Inst.  c.e. 

Witness’s  experience  in  connection  with  railway 
construction  in  Ireland,  18143. 

The  first  Irish  railway — the  Dublin  ‘and  Kings- 
town, 18154. 
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Mr.  ALFRED  D.  PRICE,  M.  Inst.  c.e. — con. 

Mileage  and  gauge  of  railways  in  Ireland  in 
year  1905,  18156. 

Average  cost  of  working  expenses,  18158. 

Cause  of  disparity  between  receipts  per  mile  in 
England  and  Ireland,  18160. 

Present  uniform  gauge  in  Ireland  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  5ft.  3in.  (except  for  light 
railways),  18162. 

Mileage  of  light  railways  with  5ft.  gauge  in 
Ireland,  18170. 

Average  cost  of  narrow  gauge  lines,  18177,  18292. 

Ruling  gradients  and  curves  on  the  light  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  18178. 

Advantages  claimed  for  narrow  gauge  railways 
and  the  disadvantages  of  such  lines,  18179. 

Light  railways  constructed  on  the  standard 
gauge,  iand  oost,  18185. 

Receipts  and  expenses  of  working  light  railways, 
18187,  18293. 

Abandonment  of  Red  Bay  Railway,  County 
Antrim,  18190. 

Further  extension  of  railways  end  reduction  in 
freights  advocated,  18193. 

Public  funds  a necessity  for  further  extensions 
in  Ireland,  18195. 

New  railways  from  Tramore  to  Dunmoro  East 
and  from  Middleton  to  Rallycotton  suggested, 
18199. 

Suggested  extensions  of  railways — Kenmare  to 
Castletown ^Bere,  18207  ; Valenti  a Harbour  to 
Waterville,  10209;  Listowel  to  ~ Tarbert, 
18210  ; Killala  to  Belmullet,  18211 ; Glenties, 
to  Ardara,  18213,  18305 ; Letterkenny  to  Mil- 
roy  Bay,  18216 ; Londonderry  to  Movilie,  18218. 

Reconstruction  of  Parkmore  to  Red  Bay  line 
recommended,  18226. 

Importance  of  proper  gradients  and  curves  on 
light  railways,  18230. 

Weight  of  rails  necessary,  18232,  18383. 

Question  of  the  use  of  road  motors ' to  develop 
backward  districts,  18235,  18280,  18388,  18431. 

Question  of  the  nationalisation  of  Irish  railways, 
18239. 

Provision  in  the  Act  of  1844  regarding  'State 
purchase  of  Irish  railways,  18240. 

Reports  of  Devonshire  Commission  in  1868  and 
the  Allport  'Commission  of  1888,  18243. 

Compulsory  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways 
advocated,  18245. 

Three  systems  considered  to  be  sufficient  for  Ire- 
land, 18248. 

Government  oontrol  recommended,  18253. 

A State  guarantee  lagainst  loss  a necessary  con- 
dition of  compulsory  amalgamation,  18256. 

■State  purchase  of  the  railways  disapproved, 
18257. 

Engineering  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the 

. Red  Bay  line  discussed,  18262. 

Prospects  of  traffic  for  the  Red  Bay  line  and 
question  of  the  best  route,  18268. 

Small  prospect  of  further  light  railways  by  pri- 
vate companies  or  local  authorities,  18300. 

Extension  of  the  guaranteeing  areas  for  future 
light  railways  advocated,  18304. 

Negotiations  with  regard  to  the  Glenties  and 
Ardara  extension,  18305. 

Advantages  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways 
into  one  instead  of  three  systems  urged,  18308. 

State  control,  i.e.,  an  official  on  each  Board  re- 
commended, 18311. 

Management  of  Colonial  railways,  18316. 

State  ownership  of  railways  in  Continental 
countries,  18319. 

Alleged  disadvantages  of  State-subsidised  rail- 
ways under  private  ownership,  18324. 

Advisability  of  following  the  Belgian  model  in 
any  further  railway  extensions  discussed, 
18329. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  difference  in  gauge, 
18333.  6 ^ 

Relaxation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  in 
regard  to  light  railways  recommended,  18340. 

Extent  of  the  'accommodation  for  vessels  at 
Ballycotton  Harbour,  18342. 

The  value  of  conclusions  drawn  from  a compari- 
son of  Irish  and  English*  percentages  of  work- 
ing expenses,  18345. 


Mr.  ALFRED  D.  PRICE,  M.  Inst.  c.e.— con. 

The  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  gauge  of 
light  railways  from  narrow  to  broad,  18363. 

Cost  per  mile  of  substituting  standard  for  nar- 
row gauge,  18368. 

Possibilities  of  increasing  the  receipts  of  exist- 
ing railways  by  improved  methods  of  working, 
18378. 

“ Pick  up,"  or  roadside  traffic  not  fully  catered 
for,  18378. 

The  proposal  for  State-aided  compulsory  amal- 
gamation, 18393. 

Suggested  apportionment  of  the  country  under  a 
scheme  of  ■ amalgamation  into  three  systems, 
18400. 

The  position  of  the  English  companies  with  re- 
ference to  an  amalgamation  scheme,  18414. 

The  powers  of  the  Government  representatives  on 
the  proposed  amalgamated  Boards,  18417. 

local  opposition  to  proposed  railway  to  Movilie, 
18424. 

Bernard  system  of  road  transit,  18428. 

Mr.  EDWARD  G'REER,  b.l.,  j.p. 

Carlingford  Lough  Improvement  loans,  18440. 

Importance  of  the  port  of  Newry,  18441. 

Principal  traffic  dealt  with  at  that  port,  18443. 

Service  of  steamers,  Newry  'Canal,  18444. 

Extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Carlingford  Lough 
Commissioners,  18448. 

Extent  of  traffic  through  Newry  seventy  years 
ago,  18451. 

Diversion  of  the  traffic  of  the  port  of  Newry  to 
Belfast,  18454. 

Belfast  alleged  to  'be  favoured  in  the  matter  of 
railway  facilities,  18459. 

Facilities  for  steamers  at  Newry  port,  18460. 

History  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway, 
18469. 

Instances  of  preferential  treatmept  of  traffic 
from  Belfast  to  inland  towns  as  against 
Newry  in  1870,  18470. 

Newry  traffic  to  the  interior  destroyed  by  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  Belfast  in  consequence, 
18471. 

Absorption  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line  by 
the  G.N.  (I.)  R.  Co.  in  1885,  18474. 

Inconvenience  and  loss  to  Newry  owing  to  the 
.railway  from  Newry  to  Goraghwood  Junction 
being  a single  line,  18479,  18570. 

Representations  from  the  local  authorities  on 
the  subject,  18481. 

Advantages  of  low  rates  for  agricultural  produce 
urged,  18487. 

Prevalence  of  secret  rebates  alleged,  18489. 

Suggestion  that  the  Courts  should  take  the  place 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  to  hear 
traders’  complaints,  18491,  18664. 

Present  expensive  cost  of  working  of  guaranteed 
light  railways  said  to  be  a severe  tax  on  the 
ratepayers,  18500. 

Impossibility  of  obtaining  baronial  guarantees 
for  further  railway  extensions,  18506. 

Provision  of  future  capital  must  be  by  the  State, 
18511. 

State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  advocated, 
18512. 

State  purchase  of  railways  as  authorised  by 
Act  of  1844,  18518. 

Local  control  in  'Ireland  urged,  18520,  18585. 

The  question  as  to  the  diversion  of  traffic  from 
its  natural  channel,  18521. 

Equal  mileage  rates  from  all  ports  advocated, 
18528. 

Constitution  of  the  controlling  authority  of  the 
railways  if  State-owned.  18531,  18563,  18600. 

The  excessive  cost  of  procedure  in  the  [Railway 
■and  Canal  Commission  ‘Court  a serious  -tax  on 
litigants,  18534. 

•Recent  case  by  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  in- 
stanced, 18534. 

The  advantages  expected  from  a unified  State 
system  of  railways,  18537. 

Excessive  cost  of  the  construction  of  existing 
light  railways,  18543. 

The  advantages  of  deep  water  ports  over  tidal 
ports  in  influencing  the  flow  of  traffic,  18547. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  GREER,  b.l.,  j.p.— continued. 

Accessibility  of  No  wry  as  a tidal  port  for 
steamers,  18560. 

The  L.  & N.W.  steamer  service  from  Greenore, 
18556,  18579. 

Gradual  revival  of  Irish  industries  expected 
from  a system  of  reduced  rates  under  State 
control,  18556. 

Litigation  between  traders  and  the  railway  au- 
thority under  public  control  improbable,  18590. 

The  loss  involved  by  rate  reductions  in  the  event 
of  State  purchase  to  be  borne  by  the  Trea- 
sury, 18594 

Treasury  control  in  the  case  of  rate  reductions, 
18606. 

Suggested  arrangements  for  preventing  excessive 
reductions  with  consequent  loss  of  revenue  re- 
quired for  payment  of  interest,  18617. 

The  question  of  the  manufacture  of  rolling  stock 
in  Ireland,  18623,  18658. 

The  average  expenditure  on  rolling  stock  re- 
newals, 18636. 

The  grievances  on  the  part  of  Newry  traders, 
18640. 


Mr.  ROBERT  M.  D.  SANDERS,  j.p. 

Objects  .and  work  of  the  Tourist  Development 
Company,  18677. 

Improved  railway  facilities  for  tourists,  18685. 

Extent  of  the  traffic  dealt  with  by  the  company, 
18686. 

The  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  scheme  and  the 
G.S.  & W.  Railway  amalgamation  in  the 
South,  18688. 

History  of  the  amalgamation  and  the  satisfac- 
tory results  consequent  thereon,  18689. 

Unification  of  the  railways  under  limited  State 
control  suggested,  18695. 

Control  by  State;  appointed  and  paid  Railway 
Commissioners  recommended,  18700. 

Proposed  consolidation  of  stock,  18703. 

Position  of  shareholders  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed unification  scheme,  18714. 

Functions  of  the  proposed  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, 18718. 

Debenture  and  Preference  shareholders  to  be 
guaranteed  a fixed  dividend,  18722. 

Financial  aspect  of  the  proposed  unification 
scheme  generally,  18726,  18823,  18852. 

Suggested  apportioning  of  the  net  revenue  under 
the  proposed  scheme  as  regards  dividends  and 
reserve  for  improvements,  18742. 

The  probable  difficulties  of  arriving  at  a satis- 
factory scheme  of  control  by  Commissioners, 
18746. 

Constitution  of  the  Commission,  18753. 

The  questions  of  competition  and  the  flow  of 
traffic,  18760. 

Safeguards  in  management  required  to  prevent 
undue  preference,  18769. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Mexican  Railway  system, 
18776. 

Claims  of  the  existing  shareholders  under  a 
State-controlled  scheme,  18780. 

Approval  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Allport 
Commission  .as  regards  compulsory  .amalgama- 
tion, 18787. 

Mr.  Childers’  views  as  set  out  in  the  Financial 
Relations  Report,  18790. 

Suggested'  Government  Guarantee  against  loss 
by  reason  of  compulsory  reductions  in  rates, 
18793,  18810. 

Estimated  value  of  the  present  interest  of  all 
classes  of  shareholders  in  the  Irish  railways, 
18795. 

Purposes  to  which  the  probable  savings  to  be 
effected  under  a system  of  central  con- 
trol might  be  devoted,  18805. 

Sir  H.  Plunkett’s  approval  of  subsidies  to  the 
companies  for  reduced  nates,  18813. 

Suggested  continuance  of  State  grants  for  rail- 
way extensions  in  Ireland,  18817. 

The  anticipated  savings  from  the  conversion  of 
the  existing  stocks  into  a 3 per  cent,  railway 
stock,  18836. 

Expenditure  on  improvements  and  betterments 
necessary,  18842. 


Mr.  ROBERT  M.  D.  SANDERS,  j.p. — continued. 

The  prospects  of  increasing  traffic,  18868. 

Necessity  for  co-operation  amongst  the  farmers 
18862.  ’ 

The  provision  of  collecting  depots  and  cold 
storage  for  -agricultural  produce  essential  to 
further  development  of  traffic,  18862. 

'Co-operation  for  -the  despatch  of  goods  in  large 
consignments  considered  desirable,  18866. 


Mr.  ANDREW  SPENCE. 

Preparation  of  the  specification  for  the  engines 
supplied  for  the  Burtonport  line  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  18873. 

Objection  by  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  “Tank” 
engines,  18881. 

Mr.  Malcolm’s  recommendation  as  to  the  most 
suitable  type  of  engines,  18882. 

Allegation  that  the  Board  of  Works’  order  for 
“ Tank  ’ ’ engines  was  placed  in  face  of  Lough 
Swilly  Company’s  objection  to  them,  18890. 

Specification  said  to  have  been  issued  and  ten- 
ders invited  without  any  consultation  with 
Company,  18897. 

Type  of  engine  in  use  on  Glenties  line  (“  Tank  ") 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Works,  18898. 

Interview  between  the  former  General  Manager 
and  the  Board  of  Works,  18906. 

Former  General  Manager’s  recommendation  to 
Board  of  Works  as  to  design  of  tender  engines 
for  Burtonport  Railway  in  1901,  18911. 

Decision  of  Board  of  Works  under  Clause  11  of 
the  Treasury  Agreement  as  to  selection  of  type 
of  engines  and  rolling  stock,  18917,  19180. 

Difference  in  the  gradients  on  the  Glenties  and 
Burtonport  lines,  18923. 

Correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Company  anterior  to  the  issue  of  the  order 
for  the  engines,  18934. 

The  Board  of  Works’  expert  advisers,  18950. 

Allegation  as  to  neglect  to  supply  a section  of 
the  gradients  on  the  Burtonport  line  to  the 
builders  of  the  engines,  18962. 

Allegation  as  to  insufficient  details  in  the  speci- 
fication of  the  engines  furnished  to  the 
builders,  18966. 

» Complaint  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  engines  and 
rolling  stock  required,  18974. 

Protest  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  proposed 
supply  made  by  Company  before  opening  of 
line,  18977,  18982,  18997.  _ . 

Dates  of  Company’s  communications  with  the 
Board  of  Works,  18988. 

Letter  of  the  26th  January,  1903,  to  the  Board 
of  Works  quoted,  18990. 

Board  of  Works’  reply  of  28th  January,  1903, 

The  alleged  incompetency  of.  the  engine  drivers 
on  the  Burtonport  line,  19002. 

Suggestion  that  many  of  these  men  were  em- 
ployed during  the  strike  in  November,  laua, 
1.9007. 

The  employment  of  incompetent  engine  men  on 
the  Burtonport  line  admitted,  19024.  , 

The  Company’s  adviser  condemns  the  use  of  tanK 
engines  on  the  Burtonport  Railway,  19026. 

Burtonport  line  said  to  be  working  satisfactorily 
now,  19031.  . 

Quality  of  coal  used-  on  the  Burtonport  ragmen, 
19039.  . * 

Effect  of  the  Treasury  Agreement  m respect 
Camdonagh  and  Burtonport  lines,  19040. 

Bearing  of  Clause  11  of  Treasury  Agreement  on 
the  question  of  promoting  Company  s oblig 
tion  to  start  the  construction  of  the  line  within 
a specified  period,  19049,  19109.  tine 

Alleged  cause  of  delay  on  the  part  of  promote* 

AteSof  the  representatives  of  °X 

pany  at  the  opemng . of  ttm  tenders  »y 
Board  of  Works  explained,  19066. 
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Mr.  ANDREW  SPENCE — continued. 


Mr.  JOHN  M‘FARLAND,  j.p. — continued. 


Manner  in  which  the  Free  Grant  was  deter- 
mined, 19073. 

Alleged  variation  of  Clause  3 of  the  Treasury 
Agreement  by  the  Board  of  Works,  19075. 

Amount  of  the  Free  Grant  and  amount  allo- 
cated for  the  provision  of  rolling  stock  for 
Burtonport  line,  19078. 

Cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  Carn- 
donagh  line,  19081. 

Cost  per  mile  of  Burtonport  line  considered  ex- 
cessive for  the  class  of  work  done  by  the  con- 
tractors, 19087. 

Explanation  regarding  the  money  received  by  the 
promoting  Company  from  the  Contractors  for 
agreeing  to  the  deviations  from  the  original 
plans,  19092. 

Allegation  of  promoting  Company  that  the  plans 
with  the  deviations  agreed  to  by  them  were 
departed  from  without  their  consent  and  to 
their  loss,  19104. 

Board  of  Works’  letter  to  Company  of  23rd 
October,  1903,  19105. 

Money  paid  to  Dr.  Todd  for  acting  as  Solicitor 
to  Company,  19107. 

Allegation  that  the  Company’s  negotiations  with 
Board  of  Works  broke  down  because  of  com- 
plaint made  to  the  Treasury,  19118. 

Denial  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  that  their 
Engineer  was  aSorded  opportunities  of  super- 
vising the  Burtonport  line  during  construc- 
tion, 19118. 

Receipts  of  the  Burtonport  line  much  under- 
estimated previous  to  opening,  19128. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Investigators  on  the 
subject  of  the  rolling  stock,  19132. 

The  relative  merits  of  tank  and  tender  engines 
with  reference  to  provision  of  turn-tables, 
19138. 


Tank  engines  run  to  and  fro  in  England  without 
being  turned,  19146. 

Working  Company’s  real  objection  to  the  tank 
engines  the  want  of  sufficient  coal  and  water 
storage,  19149. 

Suggested  difficulty  of  designing  a suitable  tank 
engine  for  Burtonport  line,  19155. 

The  Treasury  Agreement  with  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  and  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  obligations  of  the  Company  as 
regards  the  Burtonport  Railway,  19164. 

The  general  policy  of  the  continuance  of  Govern- 
ment Grants  for  railway  extension  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  imposed  in  the  case 
of  the  Burtonport  line,  19185. 

The  question  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company’s  in- 
attention to  the  Board  of  Works’  complaint, 
19198.  * 

The  information  given  to  the  Board  of  Works 
by  the  Company,  19199. 

Audit  of  the  accounts  by  the  Board,  19202. 

The  necessity  for  a better  supply  of  rolling  stock 
alleged  to  have  been  demonstrated  from  the 
opening  of  the  line,  19205. 

The  traffic  receipts  on  the  Burtonport  line  in 
the  first  year,  19209. 

Two  Board  meetings  for  Burtonport  line  busi- 
ness held  since  1903,  19215. 


Mr.  JOHN  M'FARLAND,  jr.r. 

Alleged  serious  alterations  in  the  contract  plans 
of  Burtonport  Railway,  19234. 

The  supply  of  the  permanent  way  materials  by 
the  Contractors  objected  to,  19238,  19493. 

The  question  of  the  provision  of  a running  shed, 
19240,  19364. 

Negotiations  with  the  Board  of  Works  as  to  the 
site  for  the  erection  of  a running  shed,  19243, 
19368. 

Ownership  of  the  Burtonport  line  claimed  by  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company,  19245. 

Lough  Swilly  Company’s  reason  for  not  attend- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  tenders,  19247. 

Alleged  protest  by  Lough  Swilly  Company 
against  the  deviations  from  the  contract  plans 
for  Burtonport  Railway,  19252. 


Subsequent  approval  of  the  deviations  by  the 
Company,  19253. 

Deviation  from  original  plan  for  construction  of 
Owencarrow  viaduct  suggested,  19255. 

Allegation  that  the  savings  due  to  the  deviations 
were  divided  between  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Contractors,  19259. 

Alleged  enormous  savings  effected  by  the  devia- 
tions from  the  original  plans  for  Burtonport 
Railway,  19269. 

Explanation  of  why  the  Contractors  paid  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  £4,000  for  consent  of 
latter  to  the  deviations,  19274,  19479. 

How  the  £4,000  was  disposed  of  by  the  Com- 
pany, 19292. 

The  plans  for  the  deviations  agreed  to  by  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  under  pressure,  19300. 

Complaint  of  Lough  Swilly  Company  that  the 
actual  works  were  varied,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans,  19305. 

Lough  Swilly  Company’s  £70,000  claim  for  ad- 
ditional works,  19310. 

How  the  claim  of  £78,000  for  additional  works 
was  compiled,  19323. 

The  first  claim  . made  by  the  Company  shortly 
after  opening  of  line  very  much  smaller. 
19331. 

Explanation  of  the  delay  in  furnishing  final 
claim,  19338,  19352. 

The  preparation  of  the  Company’s  first  claim. 
19346. 

Repudiation  of  claim  by  Board  of  Works,  19360. 

Readiness  of  the  working  company  to  submit 
all  matters  in  dispute  with  reference  to  the 
Burtonport  line  to  arbitration,  19361. 

Company’s  application  to  Board  of  Trade  to  ap- 
point an  Arbitrator  not  complied  with,  19382. 

Objection  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  submit  the 
matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  19383. 

The  balance  of  promotion  expenses  due  to  Lough 
Swilly  Company,  19395. 

Board  of  Works’  contention  that  the  expendi- 
ture had  not  been  properly  vouched  denied, 
19398. 

Dispute  with  the  Board  of  Works  as  to  the 
proper  vouching  of  the  Company’s  promotion 
expenses,  19404. 

Agreement  between  the  Lough  Swilly  Company 
and  Mr.  Radcliff,  engineer,  regarding  the  pre- 
paration of  necessary  drawings,  specifications, 
etc.,  for  construction  of  Burtonport  line, 
19425. 

Agreement  between  Mr.  Radcliff  and  Messrs. 
M'Crea  and  M‘Farland,  contractors,  relative 
to  certain  Parliamentary  plans,  drawings,  etc., 
of  Burtonport  Railway,  19425. 

Mr.  M'Farland’s  position  with  regard  to  his 
firm’s  agreement  with  Mr.  Radcliff,  19426. 

The  present  value  of  the  Burtonport  Railway, 
19449. 

Agreement  re  Burtonport  Railway  entered  into 
with  the  Board  of  Works  by  Lough  Swilly 
Company  alleged  to  be  unreasonable,  19453. 

The  alleged  want  of  combined  action  by  Lough 
Swilly  Board',  19459. 

Bearing  of  Clause  21  of  the  Treasury  Agreement 
on  the  question  of  an  Inquiry,  19462. 

. Suggestion  that  the  working  company’s  claim 
against  the  Board  of  Works  is  not  a monetary 
one,  19466. 

Allegation  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Contractors  to- 
carry  out  the  works  in  accbrdance  with  the 
deviation  plans.  19470. 

Apportionment  of  the  savings  on  the  deviations,, 
19473'. 

Balance  of  £2,600  on  promotion  expenses  claimed 
by  Lough  Swilly  Company  is  still  due,  19487. 

Terms  of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Burtonport  Railway,  19504. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  G.  WARD,  k.c.m.g. 

Population  of  New  Zealand,  19509. 

Mileage  of  the  State  Railways,  19510. 

Mileage  of  private  lines,  19514.  _ 

Policy  of  the  State  administration  of  the  New 
Zealand  railways,  19515. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION.' 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  G.  WARD,  k.c.m.g.— 
continued. 

Allocation  of  surplus  earnings,  19517. 

Rates  for  agricultural  produce  in  New  Zealand 
and  Great  Britain,  19520. 

Comparison  of  the  passenger  fares  and  goods 
rates  in  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain, 
19521.  C J 

Concessions  given  in  rates  for  purposes  of  de- 
veloping agricultural  districts,  19525. 

System  of  free  conveyance  of  school  children, 

Advantages  derived  from  the  concessions  in 
rates,  19530. 

Advantages  of  the  system  of  State  ownership 
over  private  ownership  of  railways,  19531. 
Distribution  of  the  population  over  the  country 
districts,  19533. 

A good  and  cheap  system  of  transport  a necessity 
for  the  development  of  an  agricultural  country, 
19535. 

Constitution  of  the  management  of  the  New  Zea- 
. land  Railways,  19537. 

Method  of  appointment  and  term  of  office  of  the 
staff,  19358. 

State  ownership  of  railways  'advocated,  19541. 
Original  cost  per  mile  of  the  New  Zealand  rail- 
ways, 19543. 

Method  of  acquiring  land  for  railway  construc- 
tion explained,  19544. 

Rate  of  interest  on  capital  considered  sufficient, 
19546. 

The  surplus  revenue  from  the  richer  districts  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  less  prosperous 
parts  of  the  country,  19547. 

Reductions  in  rates  and  fares  found  to  result  in 
increased  revenue,  19548. 

Basis  of  passenger  fares,  19549. 

Rates  once  fixed  rigidly  adhered  to  on  the  New 
Zealand  railways,  19551. 

Mr.  F.  J.  CRAVEN. 

Reduction  of  cross-Channel  rates  on  agricultural 
machinery  urged,  19553. 

Comparison  of  “ show-to-show  ” rates  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland  on  machinery,  19562, 
19624. 

Alleged  excessive  rates  for  conveyance  of  heavy 
traction  engines  to  interior  Irish  stations, 
19567. 

■Machinery  traffic  -with  Ireland  handicapped  for 
want  of  through  mileage  rates  to  interior  Irish 
towns,  19576. 

Comparison  of  through  ch  arges  on  machinery 
from  England  to  .Scotland  and  to  Ireland, 
19585. 

Instance  of  an  excessive  rate  from  Ipswich  to 
Ballywilliam,  19594. 

Date  of  alteration  in  the  through  boohing  ar- 
rangements, 19596. 

Extent  of  traffic  sent  Dublin  Spring  Show  (1907), 
19613. 

The  necessity  for  cheap  through  rates  for 
machinery  in  the  .interests  of  Irish  .agriculture 
urged,  19620. 

Date  of  cessation  of  cross- Channel  through  book- 
ings for  heavy  machinery,  19633. 

No  appeal  against  the  increased  rates  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  19638. 

Machinery  shipped  to  Ireland  by  non -Conference 
steamers  at  low  rates,  19639. 

Traction  engines  steamed  by  road  to  interior 
places  in  Ireland  -to  escape  excessive  railway 
. freights,  19639. 

Infrequent  sailings  of  non-Conference  steamers 
■ .an  objection  to  their  use,  19642. 

• The  importation  of  heavy  machinery  alleged  not 
to  compete  with  any  existing  industries  in  Ire- 
land, 19648.  • 

•Low  rates  for  machinery  to  Irish  shows  asked  for 
large  quantities  only,  19659. 

- The  possible  effect  of  low  through  rates  on  com- 
peting Irish  manufactures,  19665.  . 

The  facilities  for  obtaining  raw  material  in  Ire- 
land • as  compared  with  East  Anglia,  19667. 

. The  extent  .of  the  export  trade  .in  agricultural 
v machinery  from  England  to  Ireland,  19673. 


Mr.  F.  J.  CRAVEN — continued. 

The  high  charges  for  cranage  at  ports,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  rates,  19678. 

■Conformity  of  the  Irish  with  -the  English  railway 
rates,  etc.,  for  “ show-to-show  ” traffic  urged 
19686. 


Mr.  JOHN  MDAUGHLIN. 

Rates  for  cotton  cloth,  Manchester  and  London- 
derry, .and  for  linen,  Belfast  .and  Londonderry 
19702. 

Alleged  excessive  rate  for  linen  from  Belfast  to 
Londonderry,  19712.  . .. 

Complaint  of  want  of  through  nates  from  Man- 
chester to  Buncrana,  19715. 

Complaint  of  added  cartage  charges  in  London- 
derry on  goods  transferred  from  steamers  to 
Lough  Swilly  Railway,  19718. 

Instances  of  cartage  charges  imposed  by  Lough 
Swilly  Company  for  transfer  at  Londonderry 
on  goods  booked  from  Manchester  at  “ col- 
lected and  delivered  ” rates,  19732. 

Alleged  refusal  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to 
investigate  oomplaints  relative  to  improper 
cartage  charged  at  Londonderry,  19739. 

Result  of  the  .action  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany .alleged  to  impose  double  cartage  charge 
on  consignees,  19751. 

Complaint  of  excessive  rates  for  shirts  by  railway 
from  Buncrana  to  Waterford,  Cork,  etc.,  19757. 

Complaint  of  excessive  rates  for  parcels  by 
“ mixed  trains  ” on  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway, 
19773. 

Alleged  refusal  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to 
arrange  through  nates  from  England  to  Bun- 
crana, 19786. 

Complaints'  as  to  scale  of  charges  for  small  parcels 
between  Londonderry  and  Buncrana  at  “ordi- 
nary”’ and  ‘‘owner’s  risk,”  19790. 

The  Great  Northern  Company's  rates  for  goods  by 
passenger  train,  19793. 

Inconvenience  caused  by  absence  of  through  pas- 
senger bookings  to  England  -from  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  stations,  19800. 

Reduction  in  freights  and  improved  facilities 
generally  called  for  to  develop  local  industries, 
19804. 

Complaint  as  to  frequent  delays  to  traffic  in 
transit  from  Londonderry,  19807. 

The  impossibility  of  competing  with  the  American 
and  Belgian  shirtmakers  for  London  trade 
owing  to  transit  charges,  19817. 

State  ownership  of  the  railways  advocated,  19824. 

The  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  to  arrange  for  through  book- 
ings .generally,  19833. 

Alleged  inconvenient  working  of  passenger  trains 
on  Lough  Swilly  Railway  for  through  traffic, 
19836. 

Reduction  in  rates  under  State  control  antici- 
pated and  required  for  tli©  development  of  in- 
dustries, 19842. 

Rate  for  shirts,  Londonderry  and  London, 
19850. 

The  reduction  in  rates  necessary  to  materially 
affect  the  cost  of  production,  19863. 

Proportion  of  transit  charges  to  total  cost  of 
production,  19867. 

Question  of  .whether  the  State  should  -meet  any 
loss  to  railway  companies  arising  out  of  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  19872. 

-Complaints  made  to  the  manager  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  -Company,  19880. 

Mr.  0/  S.  R.  PALMER,  M.Inst.  C.E; 

Mileage,  gauge,  and  cost  of  the  State-owned  and 
pnivately-owned  West  Australian  railways, 
19897. 

Method  by  which  purchase  money  was  raised, 
19905. 

Date  of  the  commencement  of  construction  of 
the -State  railways' in'  Western  Australia,  19906. 

Policy  of  the  Western  Australian  Government  as 
regards  the  construction  of  railways,  19909. 

Conditions  attached  to  the  loans  raised  for  rail- 
way construction,  19011. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  R.  PALMER,  M.Inst.  C.E. — continued. 

The  system  of  State  control  of  the  Western  Aus- 

. tralian  rail-ways,  19017. 

Control  of  the  Ministers  of  Works  and  of  Rail- 
ways as  regards  expenditure,  19933. 

Mileage  of  railways  constructed  (1893-1906), 
19935. 

Improbability  of  private  enterprise  ever  accom 
plishing  the  results  achieved  by  the  State  in 
developing  industries,  19938. 

Capital  cost  per  mile  of  the  State  Railways,  19946, 
20105. 

System  of  providing  cheaply  constructed  lines  for 
agricultural  districts,  19946. 

Surplus  revenue  devoted  to  reduction  of  railway 
rates,  19960. 

Method  of  dealing  with  receipts  and  providing 
for  the  expenditure,  19973. 

Position  and  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, 19981,  20158. 

Comparison  of  West  Australian  with  British  pas- 
senger fares,  19997. 

Workmen’s  and  school  childrens’  tickets,  20006. 

West  Australian  goods  and  mineral  railway  rates, 

20012. 

The  system  of  State  ownership  of  the  railways 
a great  benefit  to  Australia,  20067. 

The  possibility  of  applying  the  Australian  system 
of  raising  capital  to  Ireland,  20080. 

■Gross  earnings  per  mile  of  the  Australian  rail- 
ways, 20083. 

Policy  of  the  Australian  State  Railways  for  the 
development  of  industries,  20101. 

Similarity  of  the  Australian  Railway  system  of 
dealing  with  receipts  and  expenditure  to  the 
English  Post  Office  system,  20119. 

■Question  of  Parliamentary  action  interfering  in 
Railway  management,  20122. 

The  Victorian  Railway  system,  20127. 

The  extent  ihe  Railway  Commissioners’  powers 
should  be  independent  of  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference, 20130. 

The  experience  of  other  Australian  colonies  of 
the  system  of  the  control  of  railways  by  a Com- 
missioner, 20142. 

Particulars  of  ten-mile  rates  on  Australian  Rail- 
ways not  available,  20165. 

■Question  of  the  average  length  of  haul  of  traffic 
in  Australia,  20171. 

Percentage  of  short  and  long  distance  passenger 
traffic,  20177. 

Powers  and  tenure  of  office  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners and  the  relations  existing  between 
them  and  the  Minister  for  Railways,  20181, 
20195. 

Extent  of  political  influence  on  the  action  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  20188. 

System  of  apportioning  the  surplus  profit,  20206. 

Estimate  for  new  works  left  to  the  Public  Works 
Department,  20213. 

Question  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  cheaply 
constructed  lines,  20217. 

Weight  of  rails  used  on  the  West  Australian 
Railways  and  speed  limits,  20218. 

The  Commsisioner  and  Minister  of  Public  Works 
the  judges  of  construction,  safety,  etc.,  of  the 
lines,  20224. 

Preferential  rates  given  to  colonial  produce,  20225. 

The  West  Australian  railways  treated  financially 
as  a whole,  the  more  profitable  districts  helping 
to  pay  for  the  less  prosperous,  20233. 

Gauges  of  the  Australian  railways,  20237. 

Each  State’s  railways  a separate  undertaking, 
20238. 

Initial  cost  of  land  and  promotion  expenses, 
20239. 

Decisions  as  to  rate  of  pay  and  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  workmen  subject  to  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, 20248. 

Government  enforcement  of  rate  reductions  to 
encourage  industries  where  necessary,  20252. 

Comparison  of  coal  rates  in  Ireland  and  West 
Australia,  20261. 

Mr.  THOMAS  O’DONNELL,  b.l.,  m.p. 

Traffic  dealt  with  within  the  Tralee  and  Dingle 
Railway  district,  20264.- 

D^te^of  opening  of  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway, 


Mr.  THOMAS  O’DONNELL,  b.x,.,  m .v.— continued. 

Development  of  the  fishing  industry,  20268. 

Reduction  in  cost  of  conveyance  of  goods  between 
Dingle  and-  Tralee  since  opening  of  railway, 
20271. 

Extent  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Dingle  penin- 
sula, 20273. 

Trade  with  French  and  English  fish  markets 
opened  up,  20276. 

Development  of  passenger  traffic  in  the  district, 
20278. 

Length  of  railway,  Guaranteed  capital,  and  its 
allocation  between  the  Baronies,  20282,  20285. 

Liability  of  the  Baronies,  20286. 

Cost  per  mile  of  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  railway,  20287. 

Government’s  aid  to  the  railway,  20293. 

Act  under  which  Railway  was  constructed  (Tram- 
ways Act,  1883),  20294,  20438. 

Saving  effected  by  arrangement  with  Government 
to  redeem  their  annuity,  20295. 

Excessive  risk  and  expense  in  working  the  line 
owing  to  faulty  construction,  20298,  20467. 

Amount,  in  addition  to  the  Governmental  Grant, 
spent  by  the  County  on  the  line,  20307. 

Cost  of  the  Camp  accident,  20308. 

Rates  in  respect  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Rail- 
way paid  by  the  Baronies  (years  18911907), 
20312. 

Recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  after 
inquiry  into  the  Camp  accident,  20317. 

Estimated  cost  of  necessary  alterations  in  the 
curves,  gradients,  etc.,  of  the  line,  20318,  20480. 

Grant  for  improvements  from  the  Development 
Grant,  20324. 

Irish  Judge’s  condemnation  of  Board  of  Trade 
for  certifying  the  line  as  constructed,  20328. 

Hardship  entailed  on  the  taxpayers  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  railway  charge,  20328. 

Annual  loss  on  working  expenses  since  opening 
of  line,  20332. 

Improvement  in  construction  a necessity  to  the 
railway  paying,  20334. 

Inability  of  the  district  to  provide  the  money 
necessary  for  improvements,  20335. 

Development  of  industries  retarded  owing  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  line,  20338. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  years  1900,  1903, 
1904,  and  1905,  20339,  20347. 

Train  accident  on  a steep  gradient  in  1907,  20352. 

Decreased  deficit  on  working  in  1906  alleged  to 
be  due  to  control  exercised  by  the  County 
Council  over  the  management  of  i.lie  line,  20354. 

Heavy  payments  of  Railway  guarantees  by 
County  Kerry,  20359. 

Railways  a necessity  for  proper  development, 
20360. 

£20,000  or  one-third  of  the  total  Railway  guar- 
antees in  Ireland  (excluding  County  Cork) 
paid  by  Kerry  in  1906,  20365. 

County  Kerry’s  high  percentage  of  total  railway 
guarantees  up  to  year  1899,  20368. 

List  of  Government  Free  Grants  for  railways  in 
Ireland  under  Light  Railways  Act,  1899,  20371. 

Lines  on  which  there  is  a Treasury  contribution 
in  addition  to  free  grants,  20373. 

Suggested  scheme  to  effect  a reduction  in  the 
annual  amount  payable  by  the  County  Kerry 
in  respect  of  the  Headford  and  Kenmare  and 
Killorglin  and  Valentia  lines,  20376. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  Railways  under  an 
Irish  authority  recommended,  20386,  20530. 

The  Belgian  State  controlled  railways: — Instan- 
ces of  low  goods  rates,  20392. 

Reference  to  low  passenger  fares,  20410. 

Reduced  fares  charged  to  school  children,  20411. 

Workmen’s  fares,  20414. 

Statistics  showing  the  commercial  growth  of  Bel- 
. gium  under  the  State  railway  system,  20423. 

Restrictions  attached  to  the  issue  of  workmen’s 
tickets,  20428. 

Question  of  the  low  estimate  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  20441. 

Responsibility ' of  the  Board  of  Works,  20442. 

Disproportion  of  promotion  and  legal  expenses 
to  total  capital,  20445. 

The  payments  under  the  guarantee  a small  item 
compared  with  the  loss  in  working  expenses, 
20453. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  O’DONNELL,  b.l.,  m.p.—  continued. 

Average  annual  deficit  on  working  expenses  for 
five  years  ending  1896,  and  for  similar  period 
ending  1905,  20456. 

Average  'baronial  levy  since  opening  of  line  tlie 
highest  in  Ireland  for  light  railways  under 
Act,  1883,  20463. 

Necessity  for  some  relief  to  be  afforded  the  rate- 
payers by  the  Treasury  redemption  of  other 
guarantees  in  Kerry  urged,  20468. 

Impossibility  of  any  large  reductions  of  rates 
and  fares  under  the  existing  railway  system, 
20470. 

State  purchase  of  Irish  railways  would  induce 
larger  savings,  which  would  be  applied  to  re- 
ductions tin  rates  -and  fares,  with  consequent 
development  -and  increase  of  traffic,  20471, 
20539. 

Reference  to  the  great  growth  of  passenger  traffic 
in  Belgium  following  concessions  in  fares, 
20473. 

Prospects  of  saving  in  expenses  and  increase  in 
traffic  discussed,  20483. 

Necessity  for  a central  works  in  Ireland  for 
building  -and  repairing  the  rolling  stock  of 
sm-all  lines,  20467. 

The  claim  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Tralee  -and 
Dingle  line  for  relief  discussed,  20492. 

Constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
20509. 

Method  of  allocating  the  deficit  -and  the  baronial 
guarantees,  20513. 

Passenger  traffic  undeveloped  owing  to  the  un 
safe  construction  of  the  line,  20515. 

Alleged'  diversion  of  fish  traffic  from  Dingle, 
20517. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  line 
with  the  Great  Southern  -and  Western  Railway 
disapproved,  20519. 

The  method'  of  guaranteeing  the  purchase  price 
of  Irish  railways,  20533. 

Guarantee  of  British  Government  not  required, 
20535. 

The  working  of  French  and  Belgian  railways 
compared,  20545. 

The  possibility  of  adopting  the  Belgian  railway 
rates  in  Ireland,  20556. 

The  system  of  cheap  workmen’s  tickets  on  the 
Belgian  railways  as  applicable  to  Ireland  dis- 
cussed, 20559. 

The  establishment  of  & -State  Department  to  con- 
trol the  Irish  railways  preferred  to  -a  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  system,  20567. 

The  analogy  between  the  conditions  in  Belgium 
and  Ireland  as  regards  traffic,  20573. 


Mr.  THOMAS  CORSCADDEN,  j.p. 

Complaint  of  delay  to  oattle  in  transit  between 
Westport  and  Manovhamilton,  20590. 

Proposal  to  substitute  a rate  per  head  for  cattle 
for  the  wagon  rates,  20605. 

Complaint  as  to  ill-usage  of  oattle  at  loading 
banks  and  over-crowding  of  trucks,  20612. 

Equal  mileage  rates  between  all  Irish  stations 
advocated,  20640,  20664. 

Reduction  in  second-class  fares  suggested,  20646. 
20654Sei'ViCe  genenaUy  satisfactory, 

Improved  transit  facilities  sought  for  Keenagh 
coal-mines — Extension  of  the  canal  suggested, 

^ 206°an,a;^On  ra'^w'a^s  ®ppiwed,  20665, 


Motor  services  between  Bundoran  -and  Manor 
hamiltonand  .between  Sligo  and  Bundoran  sug- 
gested, 20667.  6 

-State  purohase  of  tile  railways  objected  to,  20677 
Alleged  difficulty  of  moving  the  Board  of  Tradi 
to  deal  with  complaints,  20680. 

Necessity  for  -a  cheap  and  easily-accessible  cour 
to  settle  complaints  urged,  20690. 

Probable  results  of  the  application  of  equa' 
mileage  rates  discussed,  20707. 

Question  as  to  whether  efforts  should  'be  -made  ■tc 
unprove  the  canals,  20711. 

Canals  should  be  improved  -and  utilised,  20714 
20720  1,0  °PpOsiti011  *°  road  * services, 


Mr.  THOMAS  CORSCADDEN,  j.p continued. 

The  public  opposition  given  to  the  scheme  of  ex- 
tension of  Oavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  to 
Arigna  Mines  discussed,  20723. 

The  reason  for  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers,  20727. 

Amalgamation  of  the  railways  with  retention  of 
the  present  system  of  management  preferred  to 
State  ownership,  20734. 

Protest  on  behalf  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railway  of  unfair  treatment  in 
the  matter  of  State  aid,  20747. 


Mr.  JOHN  CARYILL. 

The  evidence  of  a previous  witness  (Mr.  Currie 
-Belfast),  discussed,  20755. 

Suggestion  that  Newry  gets  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  as  against 
Belfast  in  the  matter  of  coal  rates  contradicted 
20758. 

-Comparison  of  distances  from  Newry  and  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh,  Portadown,  and  B-anbridve 
20764.  ^ ' 

History  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh.  Railway  -and 
of  its  subsequent  absorption  by  the  Great  Nor- 
thern (Ireland)  Railway,  20767. 

Preferential  rates  given  by  -Great  Northern  Com- 
pany to  Belfast  as  against  Newry  to  inland 
towns,  1879  to  1889,  20773. 

Discontinuance  of  tire  preferential  *ates  from 
Belfast  ordered  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  20773. 

Newry’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  railway  com- 
pany’s compliance  with  the  Commission’s  order, 
-and  arbitration  of  the  Beard  of  Trade  sought. 
20774.  ^ r 

Decision  of  the  Board'  of  Trade  ignored,  and  fur- 
ther recourse  had  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  20776. 

Fresh  list  of  revised  rates  .from  Newry  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  20776. 

Allegation  that  the  railway  company  are  charg- 
ing preferential  rates  from  Belfast  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  20780. 

Instances  in  support  of  charges  as  to  preferential 
treatment  of  Belfast,  20784. 

Coal  rates,  Newry  and  Belfast  to  Stewartstown, 
20784,  20844. 

Timber  rates  from  Newry  and  from  Belfast  to 
Bally roney  and  Cootebill,  20800,  20845,  20908. 

Cement  .rates  from  Newry  and  from  Belfast  to 
Ballyroney  and  Portadown,  20808. 

The  rates  issued  in  connection  with  a new  sta- 
tion opened  at  Belfast  alleged  to  be  unfair  to 
Newry  traders,  20817. 

Complaint  of  insufficient  passenger  train,  service 
between  Newry  and  Bessbrook,  20820. 

Alleged  excessive  charges  on  nurserymen’s  ex- 
hibits, 20822. 

Insufficient  supply  of  wagons  at  Newry  for  coal 
traffic,  20823. 

State  ownership  .and  centralisation  of  the  control 
of  Irish  railways  .recommended,  20831,  20853. 

Adjustment  of  disputes  by  the  present  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  -Court  without  employ- 
ment of  oonnse-1  recommended,  20836,  20885. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way -Company  alleged  to  tend  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Newry,  20841. 

Alleged  insufficient  mail  train  service  for  Newry 
passengers,  20849,  20883. 

Cost  of  the  Newry  case  before  the  Railway  and 
-Canal  Commission,  20860. 

Alleged-  failure  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
to  fully  .comply  with  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission’s  decision  as  to  Newry  rates, 
20863. 

Induces  of  nates  alleged  to  be  disproportionate, 

Increase  in  coal  traffic  through  Newry  not  due  to 
any  concessions  in  nates,  20877. 

Advantages  to  he  expected-  from  concentration  of 
railway  management,  20889. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  lists  of  railway  rates, 
20895. 
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Mr.  JOHN  CARVILL — continued.  Mr.  JOHN  DAVIS — continued. 


Suggestion  that  the  (information  as  to  rates  should 
be  supplied  by  the  companies  on  payment, 
20895. 

Evidence  of  a previous  -witness  (Mr.  Thomas 
Irwin)  discussed,  20904. 

The  percentage  difference  in  the  Newry  rates 
to  interior  stations  as  compared  with  the  rates 
from  Belfast,  20916. 


Mr.  JOHN  DAVIES. 

Population  of  the  various  States  in  Australasia, 
20924. 

Mileage  of  Australasian  State  and  privately 
owned  railways  in  1906,  20926. 

Practically  all  important  railways  in  Australasia 
State-owned,  20934. 

Gauges  of  the  Australasian  railways,  20936. 

Average  capital  cost  per  mile  of  the  English, 
Scottish  and  Irish  railways  compared  with  the 
Australasian  State  lines,  20939. 

Receipts  on  Irish  railways  for  1905  compared 
with  Australasian  railways  for  1906,  20959. 

Mileage  and  receipts  of  the  Victorian,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  railways, 
year  1906,  20973. 

Total  of  receipts  on  Australasian  railways  for 
1906,  20984. 

■Comparison  of  percentage  of  working  expenses 
on  British  and  Irish  lines  with  Australasian 
Railways,  20985. 

Percentage  of  net  earnings  to  capital  on  Aus- 
tralasian railways,  20999,  21223. 

Effect  of  the  inclusion  of  nominal  additions  to 
Capital  when  comparing  the  dividends  paid  by 
British  lines  with  Irish  Railways,  21004. 

-Comparisons  between  British  and  Irish  lines  and 
Australasian  Railways,  (a)  total  receipts  per 
mile,  (b)  working  cost  per  mile,  (c)  coal  rates, 
21006,  21211. 

Australasian  minimum  rate  per  ton  for  coal 
and  the  mileage  scale  explained,  21034. 

Difference  between  the  British  and  Australasian 
basis  for  calculating  long  distance  rates,  21052. 

The  necessity  for  high  long-distance  rates  in 
Australia,  21061,  21229. 

Method  of  administering  the  Australian  rail- 
ways explained,  21066. 

■Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
railways,  21070. 

The  fixing  of  rates  for  goods  and  passengers, 
21079. 

Method  of  securing  railway  extension  in  Western 
Australia,  21085. 

Government  policy  as  to  extension  of  railways 
into  poor  districts  in  Australia,  21088. 

Growth  of  West  Australian  railways  for  decade 
ending  1902,  21091. 

Financial  position  of  the  lines  in  1891  and  1902, 
21096. 

West  Australian  industries  developed  by  the  ex- 
tension of  railways,  21121. 

Question  of  political  interference  in  the  control 
of  the  State  railways,  21124. 

Rates  of  interest  earned  on  the  capital  of  the 
railways,  21127. 

Surplus  earnings  devoted  to  reductions  of  rates 
and  fares,  21132. 

Prosperity  of  the  Australian  Colonies  largely  due 
to  their  system  of  State  railways,  21137. 

Principle  by  which  the  profits  of  paying  sections 
are  set  off  against  losses  on  non-paying  sec- 
tions, 21140,  21293. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railways 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  districts, 
21142. 

Australian  railway  experience  shows  there  is  no 
necessity  for  interlocking  signals  on  lines  with 
infrequent  train  service,  21151. 

'The  advantage  of  State  ownership  of  railways 
as  applied  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  21161.  ... 

Curtailment  of  expenses  follows  diminution  _ of 
receipts  on  State  railways  in  common  with 
privately  owned  lines,  21172. 

Rate  of  pay  for  unskilled  labour  on  the  Austra- 
lian railways,  21177. 


The  tendency  of  State  railways  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  market  rate  dis- 
cussed, 21185. 

How  changes  of  rates  get  initiated  on  Australian 
railways,  21198. 

Australian  railway  fares  and  rates  higher  than 
in  Ireland,  21210,  21277,  21284. 

Alleged  lower  rates  and  better  service  .on  Irish 
than  Australian  railways,  21217. 

The  ratio  of  goods  to  passenger  receipts  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  Ireland  compared,  21218. 

State  management  of  the  Irish  Railways  recom- 
mended, 21242,  21301. 

Explanation  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Ma- 
nagers of  Australian  Railways  as  to  expendi- 
ture on  urgent  new  works,  21246. 

The  system  as  regards  provision  for  renewals  of 
stations,  etc. — Annual  estimates  prepared, 
21251. 

Working  expenses  of  the  Victorian,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland  Railways,  21266. 

Train  mileages  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
compared  with  those  of  Irish  Railways,  21266. 

No  reductions  in  rates  for  large  lots  of  traffic  on 
Australian  Railways,  21272. 

Facility  for  obtaining  particulars  of  rates  and 
fares  in  Australia,  21288. 

Greater  cost  of  construction  of  Victorian  and 
New  South  Wales  lines  over  the  rest  of  the 
States  explained,  21303. 

Australian  Railways  promoted  without  legal 
Parliamentary  expenses,  21306. 

Australian  system  of  dealing  with  Capital  and 
Revenue  charges  identical  with  the  British, 
21312. 


Mr.  A.  C.  LARMENEE. 


Alleged  excessive  rate  for  Cattle,  Castlebar  to 
Dublin,  21321. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  cattle  rates  in  Ireland 
generally,  21328. 

Complaint  as  to  greater  facilities  granted  to 
large  dealers  than  to  small,  21334. 

Losses  incurred  owing  to  slow  railway  transit 
of  cattle,  21338. 

High  rates  for  cattle  feeding  stuffs,  21343. 

High  passenger  fares  and  inferior  carriage  ac- 
commodation on  Irish  Railways,  21344. 

Policy  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  Market  Tickets 
condemned,  21352,  21391. 

Alleged  loss  of  traffic  arising  from  high  fares  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  21363. 

Complaint  as  to  want  of  through  carriage  ac- 
commodation between  Castlebar  and  Dublin, 
21365. 

Delays  arising  at  junctions  from  want  of  co- 
operation in  the  running  of  passenger  trains, 

Amalgamation  of  the  Railways  into  three  systems 
advocated,  21381. 

Neither  Nationalisation  or  State  Purchase  of  the 
Irish  Railways  approved,  21390. 

Reasons  for  disapproval  of  State  purchase  of  the 
railways,  21403. 

Suggested  allocation  of  the  country  between 
three  large  systems,  21405. 

The  probability  of  reductions  in  rates  and  fares 
under  a State-owned  system,  21414. 

Present  favourable  condition  of  the  farjner  as 
compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  21418. 

Improvement  in  travelling  facilities,  rolling 
stock,  speed,  etc.,  in  recent  years  on  the ‘Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway  as  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  21424. 

The  effect'  of  the  division  of  the  Irish  railways 
into  three  Companies  discussed,  21437. 

The  Amalgamation  Act  of  1900  and  competition, 
21443. 


olonel  G.  O’CALLAGHAN  WESTROPP,  l.P. 

Improved  facilities  for  passenger  traffic  at  Ennis 
station  since  the  amalgamation  of  Waterford 
and  Limerick  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  21452. 
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Colonel  G.  O’CALLAGHAN  WESTROPP,  J.*.— 
continued. 

Alleged  penalising  of  Ennis  by  the  late  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  Company,  21453. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  cross-Channel  goods 
rates  with  Ennis,  21459. 

The  promotion  of  the  proposed  East  Clare  Rail- 
way, 1886  to  1896,  21466. 

Negotiations  with  the  Government  and  the  Board 
of  Works  in  1896,  21473. 

Rejection  of  the  scheme  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Clare  and  the  diversion  of  the  Grant  to  Done- 
gal, 21482. 

. Two  classes  only  for  passenger  traffic  recom- 
mended, 21490. 

Improved  sleeping  car  and  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion on  passenger  trains  suggested,  21495. 

Alleged  deterioration  of  cattle  owing  to  slow  tran- 
sit, 21502. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  into  three  or 
four  systems  recommended,  21522. 

Suggestion  as  to  a substituted  authority  in  Ire- 
land for  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
Court,  21525. 

Question  of  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  West 
and  South  Clare  Railways  into  broad  gauge 
lines  discussed,  21529. 

The  annual  liability  of  the  County  Clare  in 
respect  of  the  West  and  South  Clare  Rail- 
ways, 21533. 

East  Clare’s  contribution  to  the  West  and  South 
Clare  Railways  Guarantee,  21538. 

The  heavy  expenditure  on  the  West  Clare  Railway 
discussed,  21540. 

The  Board  of  Works  Inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  Clare  railways  in  1898,  21546. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement  between  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  and 
the  Grand  Canal  Company  on  competition  dis- 
cussed, 21548. 

Efficiency  of  the  Canal  service  on  the  Shannon  and 
Lough  Derg  discussed,  21553. 

The  tolls  charged  by  the  Board  of  Works  on 
Lough  Derg,  21557. 

The  agreement  between  the  Shannon  Develop- 
ment Company  and  the  Grand1  Canal  Company 
as  to  goods  traffic,  21559. 

The  Shannon  Development  Company’s  steamer  ser- 
vices and  their  value  to  th©  districts  served, 
21562. 

Subsidies  given  by  the  counties,  21564. 

Extent  of  the  services,  21571. 

Termination  of  the  subsidies  from  the  Board  of 
Works  and  tli©  Counties,  21578. 

Tire  value  of  the  Coach  Services  from  Ennis- 
tymon  to  Ballyvaughan  and  from  Listowel  to 
Tarbert  to  the  districts  and  the  financial  re- 
sults discussed,  21581. 

Discontinuance  of  the  services  on  the  expiration 
of  the  subsidy,  21587. 

The  coach  services  not  considered  a proper  test 
as  to  the  desirability  of  railway  extension, 
21591. 

Explanation  of  the  County  Clare  Grand  Jury’s 
action  in  refusing  the  proposal  for  tlie  East 
dare  Railway,  21593. 

The  necessity  for  some  extension  of  light  railways 
in  the  East  Clare  district  strongly  urged, 
21598. 

Willingness  of  the  ratepayers  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  railway  extension,  21600. 

State  purchase  and  control  of  the  Irish  Railways 
desirable  in  time,  21604. 

The  country  alleged  not  to  be  yet  ripe  for  a 

•scheme  of  State  control,  21606. 

Inefficient  train  service  between  Ennis  and  Dub- 
lin, 21607. 

Anomaly  with  reference  to  Euston  and  Ennis 
return  ticket  conditions,  21607. 

Mr.  EDWARD  WATSON,  J.P. 

Date  of  the  starting  of  the  Mail  Service  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead,  21614. 

The  Mails  contract  between  the  Post  Office  and 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
of  1892,  21618. 

Existing  arrangements  for  conveying  the  mails 
across  Dublin,  21618. 


Mr.  EDWARD  WATSON,  j.p.— continued. 

The  connection  made  by  the  construction  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railways  for  the  tran- 
sit of  the  Mails,  21621. 

The  “ Loop  ” Line  worked  by  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern  Company  and  guaranteed  by 
the  latter  and  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany and  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  21622. 

The  existence  of  preferential  cross-Channel 
through  rates  in  favour  of  imports  to  Ireland 
21631. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  have  no 
voice  in  the  fixing  of  through  rates,  21632. 

Cost  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railway 
(the  “ Loop  ” Line),  21636. 

Saving  of  time  effected  in  Mails  service  by  the 
City  of  Dublin  Junction-  Railway,  21640. ' 

Mail  service  with  the  North  of  Ireland  said  to- 
be  satisfactory,  21642. 

Arrangement  for  transfer  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land Mails  from  Kingstown  to  Kingsbridee 
21644. 

Complaint  as  to  late  start  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company’s  morning  mail  frain 
21649a,  21715,  21815. 

Alleged  failure  of  the  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Company  to  accelerate  the  morning  mail 
between  Kingstown  and  Inchicore  over  the 
Drumcondra  Link  Line,  21649. 

Relevant  quotations  from  speeches  of  the  late 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company,  21650. 

Comparison  of  the  running  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company’s 
morning  mail  between  Kingstown  and  Kings- 
bridge  before  1st  April,  1897,  and  after  that 
date,  21663. 

The  mail  train  services  in  Ireland  generally  con- 
sidered quite  satisfactory,  21666. 

Proposed  acceleration  of  the  Irish  Mail  Train 
between  Euston  and  Holyhead,  21669,  21714. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  Railways  disap- 
proved, 21677. 

State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  and  control 
by  a State  Department  advocated,  21682. 

Appointment  of  Railway  Commissioners  same  as 
in  Australia  and  India  recommended,  21684. 

The  alternative  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  Irish 
Railways  discussed,  21686. 

The  extent  of  previous  amalgamations  of  Irish 
railways,  21687. 

Suggestions  as  to  further  amalgamations,  21690. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern  with  the  Great  Northern  (I.)  Rail- 
way recommended,  21691. 

Alleged  irregular  expenditure  of  capital,  21692. 

Further  capital  powers  recently  obtained  not 
utilised,  21692. 

Savings  in  working  expenses  and  benefits  to  the 
public  likely  to  arise  from  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  and  the  Great 
Northern  (I.)  Railways,  21693. 

Suggested  electrification  of  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern  Railway,  21694. 

Suggestions  as  to  financing  the  proposed  amalga- 
mation of  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  and 
Great  Northern  (I.)  Railways,  21697. 

Absence  of  the  railway  professional  element  on 
Irish  Railway  Boards,  21702. 

The  policy  of  the  expenditure  on  the  construction 
of  the  Drumcondra  Link  Line,  21722. 

The  desirability  of  maintaining  competition  be- 
tween the  different  railway  systems  in  Ireland, 
21737,  21802. 

The  fixing  of  cross-Channel  port-to-port  rates,. 
21741. 

The  existing  system  of  railway  control  in  Ire- 
land1 on  tlie  whole  considered  the  most  desir- 
able, but  the  amalgamation  of  the  small  lines 
recommended,  21751-2. 

Favourable  comparison  of  Irish  with  Scotch  rail- 
ways. 21759. 

Question  of  the  necessity  for  further  State  aid 
to  Irish  railways  discussed,  21762. 

Irish  railway  rates  as  a whole  stated  to  be  rea- 
sonable, 21766. 

Condition  -of  Irish  railways  steadily  improving, 
and  do  not  call  for  exceptional  treatment, 
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Mr.  EDWARD  WATSON,  j.p .—continued. 

Extent  to  which  Government  aid  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  proposed  Dublin  and  South-East- 
ern and  Great  Northern  (I.)  Railways  amalga- 
tion  scheme,  21776. 

Effect  of  preferential  cross-Channel  through  rates 
on  Irish  industries,  21782. 

Reductions  in  local  rates  as  an  assistance  to 
Irish  industries  approved,  21789. 

The  influence  of  the  I/ondon  and  North  Western 
Company  in  the  fixing  of  cross-Channel  rates 
with  Dublin,  21791. 

Similar  local  steamer  rates,  Liverpool  to  Dublin 
and  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  21794. 

Continuity  of  line  a reason  for  the  suggested 
amalgamation  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Railway  with  the  Great  Northern  (I.)  Railway 
in  preference  to  the  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway,  21797. 

Amalgamation  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  objected  to,  21799. 

Anticipated  advantage  to  the  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern  Railway  shareholders  from  an  amalga- 
tion  with  a strong  company,  21806,  21853. 

The  financial  difficulties  in  connection  with  a 
scheme  of  Nationalisation  or  State  purchase 
discussed,  21808. 

No  difficulty  apprehended  to  State  purchase  and 
control  by  a State  Department  of  the  Irish 
railways,  21812. 

Relays  to  the  Mails  and  consequent  failure  to 
connect  with  the  Great  Northern  Company's 
train  to  Belfast,  21821. 

The  possibility  of  accelerating  the  morning  mail 
train  by  half  an  hour  between  Kingstown  and 
Kingsbridge,  21831. 

The  recent  Order  as  to  through  rates  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commission,  21863. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  WATSON. 

Alleged  unfair  treatment  of  Irish  producers  in 
i the  matter  of  local  rates  for  cattle  feeding 
stuffs,  21871. 

Instances  of  through  rates  for  this  traffic 
disproportionate  to  the  local  rates,  21876. 

Complaints  as  to  higher  rates  for  “ superphos- 
phate ” than  for  “basic  slag,”  21892. 

.Abortive  negotiations  on  the  subject  with  the 
•Irish  companies,  21900. 

Extent  and  importance  of  the  traffic  in  chemical 
fertiliser's,  21906. 

Preferential  treatment  accorded  to  Liverpool  in 
the  matter  of  rates  for  feeding  stuffs  to  Irish 
towns,  21925,  21997. 

‘Question  of  State  purchase  as  a remedy  for  exist- 
ing anomalies,  21933. 

.Disproportion  between  Irish  local  rates  and  the 
amount  accepted1  by  the  Irish  railways  in 
division  of  through  rates,  21938. 

'The  resource  of  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  settling  disputes  with  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, 21939. 

The  resource  of  an  appeal  to  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  an  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory proceeding,  21945." 

A Dublin  tribunal  cheaper  and  more  accessible 
recommended,  21947. 

The  Irish  feeding  stuffs  and  chemical  fertilisers 
industries  handicapped  by  preferential  treat- 
ment afforded  to  Liverpool,  21952. 

Temporary  low  rates  for  fertilisers  granted  by 
the  railways  where  steamer  competition  exists, 


Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  to  the 
Irish  Board  of  Agriculture,  21962. 

Reduction  of  the  minimum  quantity  on  the  low 
special  rates  sought,  21965. 

The  powers  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  cite  Railway  Companies  before  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners,  21970. 

The  equity  of  the  rates  for  feeding  cake  in  Ire- 
land generally,  21975. 

The  higher  minimum  quantity  at  low  rates  by 
railway  as  compared  with  steamer  transit, 
21986. 

Question  of  the  classification  of  “basic  slag” 
and  superphosphates,  21988. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  WATSON — continued. 

Extent  of  the  traffic  in  both  commodities,  21990. 
Alleged  effect  of  the  preferential  through  rates 
from  Liverpool  for  feeding  stuffs  on  the  Dub- 
lin producer’s  trade,  21997. 


Mr.  J.  CLARKE. 

Resolution  of  the  Mayo  County  Council  recom- 
mending the  acquisition  of  the  Irish  railways 
by  an  Irish  body  with  the  rates  of  the  country 
at  large  as  a guarantee,  22014. 

Existing  obligations  of  the  County  of  Mayo  in 
connection  with  guaranteed  railways,  22022. 

Amount  of  baronial  guarantees  paid  in  respect 
of  the  Ballymote  and  Claremorris  and  the 
Claremorris  and  Swinford  Railways,  22027. 

The  working  companies  concerned,  22040. 

Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris  line  worked  under  an 
agreement  at-  50  per  cent,  of  receipts,  22044. 

The  annual  baronial  and  Treasury  contributions 
for  five  years  ending  1905,  22047. 

Baronial  guarantee  for  the  Athenry  and  Tuam 
Railway  taken  over  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  in  1902,  22051. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  late  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway^  Company  undertook  to 
work  the  Claremorris  and  Swinford  line,  22057. 

Amount  paid  by  the  guaranteeing  area  in  respect 
of  Claremorris  and  Swinford  line,  22062. 

Baronies,  etc.,  comprised  in  the  guaranteeing 
area,  22063. 

Anticipated  large  saving  in  working  expenses 
under  a system  of  unified  management  of  the 
Irish  Railways,  22066. 

Instances  of  Canadian  rates  compared  with  Irish 
rates  for  similar  traffic,  22073, 

Improvement  in  the  Irish  third-class  carriages 
considered  necessary,  22083. 

Extent  of  passenger  traffic  on  Ballinrobe,  Clare- 
morris line,  seven  years,  ending  October,  1906, 
22094. 

Reduction  in  fares  and  improved  accommodation, 
suggested,  22099. 

Complaint  as  to  inconvenience  at  Clara  station 
owing  to  friction  between  Midland  Great  West- 
ern and  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
panies, 22108. 

Personnel  and  functions  of  the  Directorate  of  the 
Athenry  and  Tuam  line,  22118, 

Comparatively  favourable  position  of  Mayo  with 
other  counties  as  regards  liability  for  railway 
guarantees,  22128. 

Reduction  of  second-class  fares  as  a means  of  in- 
creasing passenger  traffic  recommended,  22134. 

State  ownership  and  control  of  Irish  railways 
preferred  to  the  continuation  of  present  system. 
22142. 

Counsel’s  statement  that  the  Ballinrobe  and  Clare- 
morris line  is  worked  at  a loss,  22150. 


Alderman  HENRY  DALE,  j.p. 

Alleged  inequalities  in  goods  rates  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  22158. 

Alleged  disproportion  between  through  and  local 
rates,  22161. 

Complaint  on  behalf  of  Cork  brewers  of  unfair 
treatment  as  to  rates  compared  with  Dublin 
brewers,  22165. 

Rates  for  porter,  Dublin  and  Tralee  and  Cork 
and  Tralee,  22167. 

Rates  for  porter,  Dublin  and  Killarney  and  Cork 
and  Killarney,  22176. 

Rates  for  porter,  Dublin  and  Listowel  and  CorK 
and  Listowel,  22189. 

Refusal  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners to  sanction  increases  in  the  low  rates 
from  Dublin  in  1901,  22196,  22237. 

Inequalities  in  the  rates  for  drapery  to  Irish  sta- 
tions, 22200. 

Instances  of  through  rates  for  drapery  in  excess 
of  the  sum  of  the  local  rates,  22203. 

Ineffective  representations  made  to  the  companies, 
22207. 

Unanimous  resolution  of  the  Cork  Incorporated 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  on  the 
29th  November,  1906,  favouring  State  purchase 
of  the  Irish  Railways,  22210. 
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The  private  management  of  the  Irish  Railways 
condemned,  22213. 

The  suitability  of  a system  of  S:ate-owned  rather 
than  of  privately-owned  railways  to  the  wants 
of  Ireland,  22214. 

The  improved  railway  facilities  to  be  induced,  by 
State  purchase  would  improve  tillage  and  dis 
courage  emigration,  22214. 

Tile  probability  of  large  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  industrial  enterprises  il  assisted 
by  low  railway  rates,  22215. 

The  advantage  of  combination  in  securing  low 
rates  for  large  consignments,  22221. 

A State  authority  in  Ireland  the  only  manner  of 
securing  a general  reduction  of  rates  involving 
loss  of  revenue,  22224. 

Reasons  for  preferring  State  purchase  to  amalga- 
tion  of  the  railways  under  present  ownership, 
22226. 

The  necessity  for  further  extensions  of  Light 
Railways  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland, 
22228. 

An  appreciable  diminution  of  the  carrying  charges 
in  Ireland  considered  a necessity  to  any  real 
industrial  revival  in  Ireland,  22232. 

Question  of  whether  the  Irish  taxpayer  or  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  should  be  at  the  loss  in  the 
case  of  reduced  rates  and  fares  and  further  ex- 
tensions in  Ireland,  22246. 

Money  due  to  Ireland  in  respect  of  over-taxation 
should  be  applied  to  railway  extensions,  22251. 

Question  as  to  whether  State  management  of  the 
railways  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish  pub- 
lic, 22255. 

Inability  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  to  alter  the  Dublin  and  Southern  sta- 
tions porter  rates,  22263. 

The  position  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  as  regards  rates  to  certain 
stations  under  the  Amalgamation  Act  of  1900, 
22267. 


Mr:  E.  J.  LONG,  j.p. 

Facilities  afforded  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Limerick  to 
traders  considered  satisfactory,  22278. 

Alleged  disproportionate  through  rates  for  leather 
as  compared  with  local  rates,  22280. 

Necessity  for  lower  rates  for  leather  from  Limer- 
ick to  Irish  stations  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  trade,  22286. 

American  manufacturers  the  keenest  competitors, 
22288. 

The  system  of  giving  cheap  cross-Channel  through 
rates  into  Ireland  objected  to,  22290,  22487. 

Complaint  as  to  the  through  rate  for  leather 
from  Liverpool  to  Tralee  compared  with  the 
local  rate,  Cork  to  Tralee,  22297. 

Claim  for  a mileage  rate  from  Cork  to  Tralee 
based  on  the  Liverpool  through  rate,  22300. 

The  through  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick 
compared  with  the  local  rate,  Cork  and  Lime- 
rick, 22307. 

The  rates,  Liverpool  to  Listowel  and  Waterford 
to  Listowel,  for  leather,  22311. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  Irish  rail  propor- 
tions out  of  the  through  rates,  22313. 

The  divisions  of  tihe  rates  a matter  of  assump- 
tion, 22318.  ^ 

The  right  of  the  local  Irish  goods  traffic  to  the 
same  nuieage  charge  as  the  local  proportion  of 
the  freight  on  through  booked  goods,  22337. 

Complaint  as  to  the  failure  to  obtain  favourable 
rates  from  Limerick  to  tihe  North,  22345. 

A negation  that  the  existing  rates  shut  out  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  markets  generally  from 
the  Limerick  manufacturers,  22351 
dajs!r223?7.in  Operation  in  pre-amalgamation 

Thg  alleged  prohibitive  cost  o(  appeal  to  tie 

_ Railway  Commissioners’  Court,  22363 

Th+? Court  suggested  as  a substitute  for 
g^Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Conrt, 

Alleged  neglect  of  the 

railway  management  to 
develop  the  industries  of  Ireland,  22366,  22557. 


Complaints  as  to  excessive  rates  for  conveyance 
of  small  parcels  in  Ireland,  22371,  22503. 

Instances  of  excessive  charges  on  parcels  from 
Limerick  to  Belfast  and  Schull  and  from  Dub- 
lin to  Limerick,  22379. 

Complaint  as  to  charges  for  delivery  of  parcels, 

A uniform  parcel  rate  including  cost  of  delivery 
advocated  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
•agricultural  produce,  22399. 

The  distribution  of  small  parcels  of  agricultural 
produce  restricted  owing  to  excessive  rates 
22414. 

Reduction  in  the  second-class  fares  recommended 
22416. 

Comparison  of  selected  second-class  fares  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  22418. 

Irish  first  and  third-class  fares  considered  rea- 
sonable, 22422. 

Suggested  extension  of  the  nt  arket  ticket  prin- 
ciple to  the  large  centres,  22425. 

Improvment  in  the  passenger  tnain  service  be- 
tween Cork  and  Limerick  necessary,  22430. 

Resolutions  unanimously  passed  by  the  Limerick 
Corporation  on  Irish  railway  policy,  unifica- 
tion. and  State  or  public  control,  22436.  . 

State  pm-chase  of  Irish  railways  advocated,  22443. 

The  country  should  pay  any  deficiency  in  revenue 
available  for  interest  in  the  event  of  State  pur- 
chase, 22445. 

The  percentage  of  the  railway  rates  to  the  selling 
price  of  leather,  22450. 

The  complaint  of  exclusion  frdm  distant  Irish 
markets  owing  to  high  rates  discussed,  22463. 

The  home  market  for  goods  preferred  on  account 
of  its  accessibility  apart  from  the  question  of 
rates  charged,  22478. 

Reduction  of  rates  if  necessary,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Irish  taxpayers,  recommended, 
22510. 

The  position  of  the  Irish  shareholders  and  the 
necessary  protection  from  less  required  by  them 
if  rates  were  compulsorily  reduced,  22525. 

The  extent  of  goods  traffic  between  Limerick  and 
Belfast-,  22536. 

The  question  of  applying  public  taxes  to  railway 
rates  reduction  discussed,  22540. 

The  policy  of  the  railway  companies  with  regard 
to  the  charging  of  low  cross-Channel  rates  dis- 
cussed, 22545. 

Puzzling  nature  of  the  railway  rates  question, 
22561. 

Rates  for  perishables  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
22567. 


Mr.  HENRY  J.  FORDE,  j.p. 

Extent  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  Water- 
ford, 22577. 

Cross-Channel  steamer  services  with  Waterford, 
22580. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
ways originally  opposed  by  Waterford,  22586. 

Protective  clause  for  Waterford  inserted  in  the 
Amalgamation  Act  of  1900  alleged  to  he  nulli- 
fied by  a recent  decision  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners,  -22586,  22642,  22693. 

The  increased  flow  of  traffic  through  Rosslare  not 
of  any  benefit  to  Waterford,  22590. 

Irish  railway  management  as  a whole  considered 
fairly  satisfactory,  22594. 

The  controlling  influence  of  English  railways 
over  the  Irish  lines  considered  to  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Ireland,  and  a hindrance  to  the 
development  of  Irish  industries,  22596. 

The  system  of  low  cross-'Channel  through  rates 
into  Ireland  and  disproportionate  local  rates 
condemned,  22600. 

Improvement  in  the  train  service  to  Waterford 
called  for,  22607. 

Alleged  preferential  treatment  of  some  traders 
by  the  railway  company,  22611. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  constitution  of  a less  ex- 
pensive and  more  satisfactory  court  of  appeal 
than  the  Railway  .and  Canal  Commission  Court-, 
22616. 
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Mr.  HENRY  J.  FORDE,  j.p. — continued. 

' Elimination  of  legti.1  representatives  from  the 
new  Railway  Commission  Court  recommended, 
22617. 

Difficulty  of  dispensing  witih  legal  assistance  ad- 
mitted, 22632. 

The  difficulties  of  proving  cases  cf  undue  pre- 
ference discussed,  22635. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  various 
ports  in  Ireland  for  differential  rates,  22643. 
The  objection  to  English  railway  control  over 
Irish  lines  explained,  22651. 

The  alleged  dominating  influence  of  the  Great 
Western  over  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  as  regards  traffic  by  the  Rosslare 
route,  22656. 

The  alleged  policy  of  English  companies  in  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  traffic  to  Ireland  rather  than 
from  it  discussed,  22660. 

The  claim  of  Ireland  to  special  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  railway  rates  and  preferential  treat- 
ment urged,  22671. 

Amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  and  limited 
State  control  advocated,  22679,  22709. 

Great  Western  subsidy  to  Irish  railways  at 
Waterford  previous  to  amalgamation,  22685. 
The  position  of  traders  using  the  Waterford 
route  in  the  matter  of  rates  before  and  since 
the  G.S’.  and  W.  and  W.  and  L.  W.  Railways 
amalgamation,  22686. 

Provision  in  the  Amalgamation  Act  of  1900  re- 
gulating the  rates  on  the  railways  affected, 
22690. 

The  probability  of  more  equitable  treatment  for 
all  ports  under  a unified  system  of  railways 
urged-,  22700. 

The  necessity  for  encouraging  Irish  trade  by  low 
rates,  22705. 

A reduction  in  rates  and  fares  considered  a 
necessary  condition  of  amalgamation,  22715. 
Equal  treatment  of  all  traders  as  regards  rates 
and  concessions  advocated,  22717. 

The  personnel  of  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare 
■Company’s  directorate,  22722. 

Growth  of  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  to  manage 
their  commercial  affairs  free  from  outside  con- 
trol, 22727. 

Mr.  ST.  JOHN  HENRY  DONOVAN,  j.p. 

The  system  of  giving  preferential  cross-Channel 
through  nates  alleged  to  be  detrimental  to  Irish 
industries,  22735. 

Grain  rates,  Liverpool  and  Tralee  and  Cork  and 
Tralee,  compared,  22743. 

Instances  of  disproportionate  rates  between 
Tralee  and  certain  stations  compared  with 
through  rates  from  English  stations,  22756. 
Injury  to  local  industries  in  Kerry  alleged  owing 
to  the  low  rates  for  grain  charged  from  Mal- 
low to  certain  Kerry  stations  compared  with 
the  rates  from  Tralee  and  other  Kerry  towns, 
22768. 

Extent  of  the  guarantees  to  Railways  in  Kerry, 
22777. 

Rates  with  Youghal  and  Templemore  quoted, 
22778. 

Cheaper  fares  and  a more  frequent  train  service 
to  Dublin  to  encourage  passenger  traffic  from 
Kerry,  recommended,  22784. 

Complaint  as  to  unsatisfactory  passenger  train 
service  between  Tralee  and  Killarney,  22800. 
Question  of  State  purchase  of  Irish  railways, 
22810. 

Resolution  of  the  Kerry  County  Council  on  the 
subject  of  the  policy  and  management  of  Irish 
railways  and  State  or  public  control,  22816. 

. State  purchase  .and  control  by  an  Irish  authority 
recommended  and  constitution  of  a suitable 
controlling  body  outlined,  22823,  22849,  22859. 
The  excess  of  the  looal  grain  rate  Waterford 
- and  Tralee  over  the  through  rate  Liverpool  to 
Tralee,  22828. 

. Issue  of  tickets  at  excursion  rates  to  Dublin 
from  Killarney  and  Tralee  recommended, 
22834. 

The  taxation  in  respect  of  the  heavy  liabilities  of 
; : Kerry  in  the  matter  of  railway  guarantees, 


Mr.  ST.  JOHN  HENRY  DONOVAN,  j.p.— con. 

State  purchase  and  control  of  the  Irish  Railways 
preferred  to  the  existing  arrangements,  22858. 

The  adoption  of  the  Australian  method  of 
management,  by  three  Commissioners  with  ab- 

‘ solute  control  suggested,  22865.. 

Local  Councils  in  Kerry  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  Irish,  railways  is  non-pro- 
gressive, 22868. 

The  effect  of  sea  competition  on  railway  rates  dis- 
cussed, 22870. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  increased  train  service 
on  Tralee  branch  owing  to  single  line  working, 
22877. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  pi-esent  traffic 
from  Killarney  and  branch  stations  to  Dublin 
by  reducing  the  fares  discussed,  22881a. 

The  likelihood  of  the  Irish  railways  being  worked 
more  satisfactorily  under  State  control,  22900. 

The  hardship  on  the  local  merchants  of  the  high 
rate  for  grain  between  Waterford  and  Tralee  os 
compared  .with  the  Liverpool  .and  Tralee  rate, 
22907. 

The  reason  for  the  retention  of  the  low  Mallow 
to  Kerry  stations  grain  rate,  22921. 

The  justice  of  enforcing  a general  reduction  of 
railway  rates  discussed,  22929a. 

Extension  of  time  of  week-end  tickets  advocated, 
22942. 

The  failure  of  the  O.  S.  and  W.  Co.’s  application 
to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  to  in- 
crease some  through  rates  in  1901,  22950. 

Resolution  of  the  Kerry  County  Council  com- 
plaining of  the  injury  to  traders  caused  by  the 
discontinuance  of  parcels  conveyance  by  the 
Express  service  via  Rosslare,  22951. 

Results  cf  the  amalgamation  of  the  G.  S.  and 
W.  and  W.  and  L.  Railways  alleged  to  be  a 
less  to  Tralee,  22961. 


Mr.  RICHARD  W.  WALSH,  j.p. 

Principal  industries  of  Castlebellingham  district, 
22975. 

Increased  facilities  asked  for  to  encourage  small 
traders  in  agricultural  produce,  22977. 

A public  accommodation  footpath  and  bridge  over 
the  river  for  passengers  near  Castlebellingham 
station  required,  22980,  23145. 

Great  Northern  (I.)  'Company’s  refusal  to  con- 
struct a footpath,  22995. 

Question  of  action  by  the  local  authority,  23002. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  improvements,  23006. 

Want  of  a railway  station  between  Drogheda  and 
Dunleer  complained  of  as  an  inconvenience  to 
a largely  populated  district,  23008,  23156. 

The  necessity  of  a -railway  station  between 
Drogheda  and  Dunleer  urged  to  accommodate 
and  develop  the  villages  of  Clcgher  Head, 
Newtown,  Termonfecken  and  C-artown  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  23013. 

Inexpensive  station  without  signals  suggested, 
23021. 

The  loss  to  the  barley  growers  by  having  to  oart 
their  produce  to  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  for 
disposal,  23023. 

Year's  value  of  the  barley  -and  potatoes  produced 
in  the  district  for  which,  the  proposed  station 
is  asked,  23025. 

Anomalies  in  the  rates  charged  for  goods  between 
Castlebellingham  and  Dublin  and  between  Dun- 
dalk .and  Dublin,  23032. 

Coal  rate  Dundalk  -and-  Castlebellingham,  23051. 

Excessive  barley  rate  Dunleer  ana  Drogheda, 
23051. 

Rates  for  grain,  etc.,  Dunleer  and  Dublin,  com- 
pared with  the  Dundalk  and  Dublin  rates, 

Complaint  as  to  anomalies  in  connection  with 
passenger  fares,  23088. 

The  -issue  of  -mileage  coupons  in  lieu  of  present 
railway  tickets  recommended,  23111. 

Proposed  extension  of  time  for  return  tickets, 
23111. 

State  purchase  of  the  railways  and  management 
by  an  Irish  Board  of  Experts  recommended, 
23137,  23162. 
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Mr.  RICHARD  W.  WALSH,  j.p. — continued. 

Hie  Board  of  Trade  and  cheaper  station  equip- 
ment, 23150. 

Suggestion  that  competitive  carting  should  he 
abolished  by  reduced  rates,  23166. 

Time  of  availability  of  ordinary  return  tickets  in 
Ireland,  23168. 

Alleged  injury  to  agricultural  producers  by  ex- 
cessive rates  for  conveyance  of  such  goods  to 
market,  23172. 

The  advantage  to  the  community  at  large  of  ex- 
tended railway  facilities,  23182. 

Complaint  as  to  inconvenient  excursion  tram 
arrangements  on  Great  Northern  (Ireland) 
Railway,  23186. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  LYNCH,  J.r. 

Construction  of  a light  railway  between  Cooks- 
town  and  Strabane  advocated,  23204. 

Branch  line  from  Greencastle  to  Omagh  recom- 
mended, 23207. 

Direct  line  of  railway  from  Clogher  to  Omagh 
suggested,  23212. 

Claim  of  Omagh  to  better  railway  facilities  urged, 
23216. 

Industries  of  the  districts  to  be  opened  up  by  the 
suggested  light  Railways,  23223. 

Alleged  failure  of  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  to 
properly  develop  passenger  traffic,  23226. 

The  probability  of  the  proposed  new  railways 
being  a financial  success,  23230. 

Complaints  of  insufficient  and  inconvenient  pas- 
senger train  service  between  Omagh  and  inter- 
mediate stations  to  Dungannon,  23232,  23387. 

Complaint  as  to  insufficient  facilities  and  incon- 
venient passenger  train  service  between  Omagh 
and  Dublin,  23253,  23255. 

Suggested  extension  of  the  excursion  ticket  sys- 
tem, 23266. 

Goods  rates  said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  of  the  district,  23270. 

Staple  industries  of  Omagh  district,  23276. 

Rates  for  shirts  and  underclothing,  Derry  and 
London  quoted,  and  preferential  treatment  of 
Derry  alleged,  23280. 

Rates  for  drapery  from  Manchester  to  Omagh, 
Strabane,  and  Derry  compared,  23300. 

Excess  of  the  local  goods  rates  from  Belfast  to 
< Omagh  over  the  rates  to  Strabane  and  Derry, 
23312. 

Low  rate  for  bread  from  Belfast  to  Omagh  com- 
plained of  as  unfair  to  Omagh  bakers,  23322, 
23426,  23496. 

Through  rates  from  and  to  all  Irish  stations 
advocated,  23339. 

Complaint  of  excessive  charges  for  the  conveyance 
of  newspapers  and  printed  matter  from  Omagh 
to  stations  in  the  district,  23345,  23367. 

The  general  scale  of  charges  for  conveyance  of 
newspapers  in  Ireland,  23362,  23436. 

Lower  rates  for  conveyance  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce recommended,  23369. 

State  purchase  of  the  railways  and  control  by  an 
Irish  Central  Authority  recommended,  23380. 
23385,  23483. 

The  financial  prospects  of  the  proposed  new  rail- 
way from  Strabane  to  Cookstown,  23409. 

The  probability  of  increased  traffic  resulting  from 
cheaper  fares,  23424. 

The  route  traversed  by  the  Clogher  Valley  Rail- 
way, 23458. 

Proposals  for  extension  to  Bawnboy-road  on 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  23462. 

The  anticipated  advantages  from  the  construction 
of  the  Newry,  Ready  and  Tynan  Railway  and 
the  linking  up  of  Clogher  Valley  and  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railways,  23462. 

Government  Grant  for  the  Newry  and  Tynan 
section,  23469. 

The  preferential  treatment  of  Strabane  in  the 
matter  of  goods  rates,  23476. 

Lower  rates  from  Omagh  in  operation  in  pre- 
amalgamation days,  23482. 

A reduction  and  uniformity  in  rates  advocated 
23483.  ’ 

Failing  State  Purchase  the  alternative  arrange- 
ment of  a Railway  Board  subject  to  Govern- 
ment control  approved,  23487. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  LYNCH,  j.p. — continued. 

The  passenger  train  facilities  at  Omagh  discussed 
23489. 

The  effect  of  the  sea  rates  on  the  freights  by  rail 
from  Belfast  to  Derry,  23502. 


Mr.  ANTHONY  MACKEY. 

Complaint  as  to  high  rate  for  eels  to  the  London 
market  from  Killaloe,  23508. 

Rate  for  eels  from  Denmark  to  London  and  the 
extent  of  the  Danish  competition  with  the 
Irish  trade,  23508. 

Comparison  of  the  quantities  of  eels  sent  from 
Ireland  and  from  Denmark  to  the  London 
market,  23515. 

Average  weight  of  the  daily  consignments  of  eels- 
from  Castleconnell  and  Killaloe  to  London 
23523. 

Close  season  for  eels  in  Ireland,  23526. 

Comparison  of  rates  on  Salmon  from  Ireland  and 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  to  London,  23528 
23703. 

The  practice  of  charging  the  weight  of  the  salmon 
boxes  and  ice  packing  with  the  fish  condemned. 
23536,  23658. 

Complaint  as  to  extra  charges  for  any  weight 
over  1 cwt.  in  boxes  of  salmon,  23540. 

The  icing  of  small  senders’  consignments  of  fish 
by  the  Railway  Companies  suggested,  23546. 

Prevalence  of  this  practice  in  Denmark,  23548. 

The  necessity  of  weighing  consignments  of  fish  at 
both  forwarding  and  receiving  stations  ureed. 
23554. 

Agent  employed  by  Danish  Government  in  Eng- 
land to  look  after  exports,  23557. 

The  desirability  of  the  Railway  Companies  sup- 
plying information  to  senders  of  traffic  as  to- 
suggested  suitable  markets  and  consignees.. 
23560,  23684. 

Free  railway  travelling  for  representatives  of  the 
fishing  industry  suggested,  23565,  23730. 

The  traders’  ticket  system  not  considered  suffi- 
cient, 23567. 

The  necessity  for  further  precautions  to  prevent 
pilferage  urged,  23571,  23661. 

Free  Railway  conveyance  for  fish  for  propagation 
purposes  suggested,  23583,  23731. 

Use  of  double-decked  wagons  for  conveyance  of 
sheep  and  swine  recommended,  23589,  23721, 

The  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  Irish  lines  with 
the  greater  railways  recommended,  23595,  23687. 

The  granting  of  State  subsidies  towards  the  re- 
duction of  rates  to  encourage  local  industries 
suggested,  23597,  23688. 

The  lowering  of  rates  would  induce  development 
of  stagnant  industries,  23601. 

Advantages  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Great  Southern  and1 
Western  and  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
ways, 23605. 

Equality  of  rates  for  inwards  and  outwards  cross- 
Channel  traffic  advocated,  23607. 

Local  Irish  railway  rates  alleged  to  be  excessive, 
_ 23608. 

State  ownership  of  and  control  by  an  Irish 
authority  with  safeguards  for  vested  interests 
advocated,  23609,  23691. 

Double-decked  wagons  not  considered  .a  necessity 
for  poultry  traffic,  23613. 

Complaint  as  to  the  charging  of  a minimum 
weight  of  1 cwt.  for  each  fish  package,  23617. 

Irregularity  in  charging  as  disclosed  by  Sales- 
men’s dockets,  23620. 

Careful  weighing  of  fish  by  the  receiving  Com- 
pany urged,  23638. 

The  necessity  for  the  provision  of  refrigerating, 
space  on  cross-Channel  steamers,  23639. 

Suggestion  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  regards  Irish  Railway  complaints  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
approved,  23653. 

The  extent  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Limerick 
and  Castleconnell  districts,  23666. 

Increased  statutory  powers  for  the  Irish  Fishery 
Boards  as  lo  the  preservation  of  salmon 
throughout  the  Shannon  district  suggested, 
23672. 
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%r  ANTHONY  MACKEY.— continued. 

The  assistance  afforded  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  developing  the  Irish  fishing  in- 
dustries discussed,  23676. 

Suggestion  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  look  after  the  fish  traffic  from  Ireland 
as  well  as  other  industries,  23694. 

' The  effect  of  direct  foreign  imports  to  Irish  ports 
on  home  industries,  23698. 

The  suggested  appointment  of  an  official  to  watch 
the  interest,  of  the  Irish  fishing  industry  in 
England,  23741. 

The  provision  by  the  Railway  Companies  of  ice 
for  sale  at  certain  depots  recommended,  23747. 


Mr.  W.  A.  LINDSAY. 

Membership  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Society,  23760. 

No  complaints  of  any  consequence  against  the 
Irish  Railways  received  from  the  farming  com- 
munity, 23761. 

Show  traffic  treated  more  generously  by  the  Irish 
Railways  than  by  the  English,  23765. 

The  Irish  railway  rates  alleged  to  be  reasonable, 
23770. 

The  alleged  disparity  between  the  Belfast  to 
Strabane  and  Belfast  to  Omagh  rates,  23775. 

Contention  that  all  cross-Channel  through  rates 
apply  equally  to  inwards  and  outwards  traffic, 
23778. 

Rates  for  linen  between  Belfast  and  London, 
23780. 

Comparison  of  passenger  fares  in  England  and 
Ireland,  23788. 

Irish  third  class  fares  compare  favourably  with 
those  in  Great  Britain,  23798. 

Comparison  of  the  fares  and  services  on  Belgian 
railways  with  the  Irish,  23803,  23995. 

Speed  of  Continental  trains,  23817. 

Comparison  of  Australian  and  Irish  passenger 
fares,  23820. 

Instances  of  cheap  excursion  fares  on  Irish  rail- 
ways, 23833. 

The  Irish  railway  fares  on  the  whole  alleged  to 
be  cheaper  than  the  English,  23837. 

Tire  evidence  relative  to  passenger  fares  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association  dis- 
cussed, 23840. 

The  issue  of  cheap  yearly  tickets  to  commercial 
travellers  hy  the  Irish  companies,  23857. 

The  extension  of  the  existing  arrangements  for 
running  through  carriages  over  the  Irish  lines 
recommended,  23859. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  Irish  lines  with 
the  greater  recommended,  23866. 

Four  separate  companies  proposed,  23867,  23962. 

The  granting  of  subsidies  by  the  State  disap- 
proved, 23869. 

State  ownership  and  control  of  trading  concerns 
objected  to,  23870. 

The  necessity  for  further  railway  extensions  in 
Ireland,  23872. 

The  .acquisition  of  Irish  lines  by  English  com- 
panies considered  to  be  advantageous,  23879, 
23939,  24000. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Donegal  Railway  by  the 
Great  Northern  (Ireland)  and  Midland  (Eng- 
land) Companies,  23884. 

The  Killyibegs  and  Glenties  extensions  of  the 
Donegal  Railway  built  by  the  State,  23888. 

English  and  Irish  railway  fares  discussed,  23892. 

• The  advantages  arising  from  competition  between 
railway  companies,  23904. 

Instances  of  Irish  railway  competition,  23908. 

' The  possibility  of  competition  under  State  owner- 
ship of  Irish.  railways,  23920. 

■ The  probability  of  a remunerative  increase  of 
traffic  resulting  from  a general  reduction  in 
rates  and  fares,  23924. 

The  desirability  of  the  state  guaranteeing  rail- 
ways against  a temporary  Iosb  of  revenue  re- 
sulting from  reduced  rates  and  fares,  23933. 

Suggested  method  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Irish  railways,  23943. 


Mr.  W.  A.  LINDSAY — continued. 

The  problem  of  Irish  agricultural  depression  and 
its  remedy,  23956. 

Government  control  of  Irish  railways  disapproved, 
23969. 

Ulster’s  belief  in  maintaining  competition  on  the 
railways,  23976. 

The  Australian  policy  of  using  the  net  gain  cn 
the  whole  railway  system  to  help  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, 23978. 

The  policy  of  granting  public  money  to  reduce 
the  rates,  and  thereby  relieve  the  depression  in 
Irish  agricultural  districts,  23984. 

Reduction  of  rates  below  the  point  enabling  inte- 
rest on  capital  to  be  -paid  objected  to,  23993. 

Reduction  of  second-class  fares  in  Ireland  sug- 
gested, 24000. 

Extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  settling  railway  disputes  ad- 
vocated, 24009. 


Mr.  JAMES  M.  BURKE,  j.p. 

Suggested  railway  extension  at  Baltimore  to  deep 
water,  24018.  . . 

Injury  to  Baltimore  fishing  industry  owing  to 
absence  of  railway  to  extension,  24022. 

Treasury  grant  towards  the  cost  of  the  extension 
sought,  24023. 

Contributions  promised  by  the  County  Council 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  24030. 

Advantages  to  traders  anticipated  from  a deep- 
water quay  at  Baltimore,  24039. 

Government  grant  sought  for  the  Schnll  and 
Skibbereen  Light  Railway,  24046. 

History  of  the  railway,  24051. 

Alleged  defective  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment, 24055. 

Useless  engines  supplied,  24056. 

Line  closed  seven  months  after  opening  owing 
to  unsatisfactory  construction  and  equipment. 
24061.  . . 

Condemned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  second  in- 
spection, 24061. 

Loss  on  working  and  consequent  heavy  tax  on  the 
county  in  respect  of  payments  under  guarantee, 
24065.  , , , 

Recoupments  by  the  Treasury  and  from  the  local 
taxation  .acoount,  24068. 

Annual  baronial  contributions  to  the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  line  for  five  years,  24070. 

Responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the 
line,  24074. 

Cost  of  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Sk:b- 
bereen  and  Schnll  and  Skibbereen  lines,  24078. 

Constitution  of  the  present  'Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  line,  24086. 

Representations  to  the  Board  of  "Works,  24089. 

Purchase  of  new  rolling  stock,  24091. 

Value  of  the  Baltimore  fishing  industry,  24095. 

Work  done  by  Lady  Burdett-  Coutts’  school  at. 
Baltimore.  24100. 

No  financial  aid  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Board  of  Works  for  the- 
Baltimore  fisheries,  24111. 

Sources  from  which  the  cost  of  the  Baltimore  ex- 
tension could  be  obtained,  24117. 

The  possibility  of  improved  management  of  the 
Schull  and  Skibbereen  line,  24127. 

County  Council  prepared  to  hand  over  the  line 
to  any  company  to  work,  24135. 

Total  payments  by  baronies  to  the.  light  railway, 
24:137.  ' . 

County  guarantee  given  on  the  expectation  that 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  would  have 
worked1  the  line,  24140. 


Mr.  R.  N.  BOYD.  ? 

Peculiarity  of  the  North  of  Ireland  bacon-curing, 
24142. 

Disagreement  with  the  opinion  expressed  on  be- 
half of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Irish  railway  management,  24145. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  not  re- 
presentative of  the  farmers  or  the  traders, 
24151. 
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Mr.  R.  N.  BOYD — continued. 

Resolution  .of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners expressing  satisfaction  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  on  Irish  railways,  24155. 

Average  weekly  number  of  dead  pigs  brought  into 
Belfast  by  rail,  24159. 

Complaint  as  to  high  rates  for  dead  pig  traffic, 
24162. 

Alleged  injury  to  Belfast  provision-curing  trade 
by  the  low  rates  from  inland  towns  to  Scotland, 
24168. 

Comparison  of  the  rates  from  Enniskillen  to  Bel- 
fast and  Enniskillen  to  Glasgow,  24172. 

Complaint  as  to  low  rates  for  American  bacon  into 
Ireland,  24172. 

Comparison  of  the  rates  for  dead  pigs  and  the 
cured  product  between  Londonderry  and  Porta- 
down  and  Belfast,  24185. 

Complaint  as  to  the  high  local  rates  charged  by 
Irish  railways  compared  with  the  proportion 
_ they  accept  out  of  through  nates,  24191. 

Neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appealed  to  for  redress,  24196, 
24259. 

The  question  of  preferential  cross-Channel 
through  rates,  24204. 

Ballymena  and  Leeds  rate  instanced,  24209. 

'The  equity  of  the  present  classification  of  dead 
pigs  in  comparison  with  other  traffic,  24214. 

Complaint  as  to  delays  in  delivery  of  dead  nigs, 
24231. 

The  advantage  of  dead  pig  traffic  as  suitable 
back  loading  for  trucks  to  the  ports,  24237, 
24262. 

Dead  pig  traffic  confined  to  Ireland  and  in- 
creasing, 24245. 

The  importance  of  the  pork  industry  to  Irish 
farmers,  24249. 

Tli  suggested  necessity  for  reduced  rates,  even  if 
a State  subsidy  were  involved  for  a time,  24252. 

Disproportionate  rates,  Portadown  and  Bally- 
mena to  Glasgow,  as  compared  with  Belfast 
■and  Glasgow,  24254. 

The  companies  should  be  forced  to  disclose  the 
analysis  of  through  rates,  and  precluded  from 
giving  preferential  rates,  24255. 

The  expense  of  appeal  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  objected  to,  24259. 


Mr.  J.  ORMSBY  LAWDER,  m.inst.c.e.,  d.x.. 

Rate  levied  on  the  ratepayers  under  the  guaran- 
tee for  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway, 
24271. 

Inception  of  the  line,  24278. 

Cost  of  construction  per  mile,  24281. 

Mileage  (railway  and  tramway  respectively), 
24282. 

Earnings  per  week  per  mile  (1905-6),  24284. 

Working  expenses  percentage,  24285. 

Original  estimate  of  earnings,  24285. 

Original  estimate  of  working  expenses,  24290. 

Payments  by  the  ratepayers  under  the  guarantee 
since  the  opening  of  the  line,  24291. 

Decrease  in  passenger  traffic  attributed  to  an  in- 
crease in  fares,  24296. 

Recent  creation  of  a reserve  fund  and  consequent 
increase  of  rate  in  guaranteeing  area,  24306, 
24546. 

Location  of  head  office  of  line  in  Dublin  objected 
to ; representations  made  to  directors,  24309, 
24324,  24327. 

Number  of  baronial  and  shareholders’  directors 
respectively,  24322,  24456. 

Refusal  of  the  directors  to  receive  a deputation 
of  the  traders  and  ratepayers,  24323. 

The  situation  of  the  head  offices  of  other  Irish 
light  railways,  24331. 

Extent  of  the  office  accommodation  at  Ballina- 
more  (Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway),  24333. 

Complaint  as  to  the  absence  of  cart  weigh- 
bridges at  the  stations,  24335,  24635. 

Instances  of  alleged  serious  shortages  in  .coal  con- 
signments, 24337. 

Complaint  as  to  the  issuing  of  advice  notes  for 
coal  without  either  weight  or' rate,  24342,  24459. 

Alleged  pilfering  of  coal  in  transit,  24344,  24635. 

Ineffective  representation  to  the  Cavan  and  Lei- 
trim Company  on  the  subject,  24353. 


Mr.  J.  ORMSBY  LAWDER,  m.ikst.c.e.  d l 

tinned.  ' 7l~ 

Suggested  reasons  for  the  pilfering  of  coal  24W? 
Complaint  as  to  cattle  traffic,  24357.  ’ 

Unsatisfactory  treatment  of  claims  by  the  com 

pany,  24359.  y com‘ 

Date  of  first  development-  of  the  Arigna  cd 

mine,  24369.  6 0)41 

The  connection  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company 
with  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  24376 
The  refusal  of  the  Leitrim  County  Council  to  ac- 
cept a Government  grant  for  extensions  of  the 
railway  to  Arigna  mine  and  Rooskey  24381 
24387,  24486,  24589.  ’ 

Alleged  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Minina 
Company,  24387.  8 

Tire  contingent  liability  of  the  ratepayers  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  grant,  24392. 

The  working  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line  gene- 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  24395,  24581, 

Alleged  inefficiency  of  the  passenger  train  ser 
vice,  24401. 

Complaint  as  to  the  rate  for  flour  from  Belfast 
to  Ballinamore,  24411. 

Unsuccessful  representations  to  the  cemnanv 
24412.  F h 

Anomalies  in  the  rates  for  oil  cake  between  Liver- 
pool and  Ballinamore,  24417. 

Correspondence  with  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Company,  24422. 

Ineffective  representations  to  the  company,  24423. 
Alleged  neglect  on  the  part  of  tile  company  to 
obtain  equitable  through  rates,  24426. 

The  competition  of  the  M.G.W.  Railway  at  Kil- 
leshandra  station  for  Ballinamore  district 
traffic,  24429. 

The  employment  given  by  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company,  24435. 

The  ratepayers’  grievance  as  regards  the  price 
of  Arigna  coal,  24437. 

The  proposed  extension  to  Arigna  Mine  and 
Rooskey  advocated,  24440. 

State  purchase  of  ail  the  Irish  railways  recom- 
mended now  as  previously  before  Allport 
Commission  in  1887,  24442. 

Failing  State  purchase,  transfer  of  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  line  to  Great  Northern  Company-  sug- 
gested, 24444. 

The  apparent  inaction  of  the  Leitrim  County 
Council  in  not  bringing  about  better  manage- 
ment of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line,  24446. 
Correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  as  to  weigh- 
bridge accommodation  at  Ballinamore  station, 
24463. 

Company’s  loss  of  traffic  owing  to  alleged  faulty 
management  of  line,  24475. 

Turf  as  fuel  replacing  coal,  24482. 

The  laction  of  the  County  'Council  regarded  as 
foolish  in  refusing  grant  for  the  extensions. 
24488. 

The  original  intention  of  the  promoters  as  to  the 
extent  and  direction  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  24489. 

The  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources in  the  Arigna  district,  24497. 

The  extent  of  employment  given  in  the  Arigna 
district  in  1833,  and  the  cause  of  the  subsequent 
decline  of  trade,  24500. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  iron  ore  at  Arigna, 
24503. 

Cause  of  decrease  in  receipts — Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  24508. 

Alleged  excessive  price  paid  by  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Company  for  Arigna  coal,  24512,  24624. 
The  employment  of  the  manager  of  the  line  as 
secretary  of  the  Mining  Company  condemned, 
24519. 

The  action  of  the  County  Council  in  rejecting  the 
Goverment  grant  for  railway  extensions  criticised, 
24521. 

Inconsistency  of  the  Council  who  had  previously 
approved  of  scheme,  24524. 

Conditions  under  which- grant  was  promised  dis- 
cussed, 24529. 

Personal  guarantee  against  loss  to  baronies  re 
.extension  given  by  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
directors,  24531. 

Possible  compensation  payable  for.  accidents  on  . 
the  line  discussed,  24532. 
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Mr.  J-  ORMSBY  LAWDER,  m.inst.c.e.,  d.l.— con- 
tinued. 

The  scheme  for  the  New  17,  Ready,  and  Tynan 
Railway  (Ulster  and  Connaught),  and  its 
probable  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railway,  34539,  24541. 

Flow  of  the  cattle  traffic . from  the  Roscommon 
district,  2454Q. 

Physical  objections  to  the  port  of  Newry,  24540. 
The  omission  of  any  provision  for  compulsory  re- 
serve funds  from  the  Irish  Light  Railway  Acts 
regarded  as  a serious  defect,  24546. 
Improbability  of  any  further  baronial  guarantees 
for  railway  extensions  in  Ireland,  24551. 
Further  extensions  dependent  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  Irish  lines  by  the  State,  24554. 

Control  of  the  Irish  railways  by  a State  Depart- 
ment advocated,  24556. 

Enforced  weighing  of  all  goods  by  the  railway 
companies  recommended,  24556. 

The  advantage  of  having  uniformity  of  gauge  on 
all  connecting  railways  discussed,  24562,  24618. 
The  relative  cost  of  building  narrow  and  broad 
gauge  railways,  24571,  24622. 

The  justice  of  the  ratepayers  contributing  some- 
thing towards  the  proposed  extensions,  24615. 
The  question  of  gauge  and  the  advantage  of  in- 
terchange of  rolling  stock,  24618. 

Mr.  ROBERT  GRIFFITH,  j.p. 

Alleged  excessive  poultry,  game  and  fish  rates  in 
Ireland  and  to  England,  24662. 

Rates  for  poultry,  etc.,  from  Enniskillen  to  Bir- 
mingham, 24672. 

Rates  from  Mullingar  to  Birmingham,  24681. 
Rates  for  poultry,  etc.,  between  inland  Irish 
towns  and  ports  compared  with  the  rates  from 
English  ports  to  the  interior,  24686. 

Rates  from  Irish  ports  to  English  towns  and  to 
Scotland,  24700. 

Rates  from  the  Colonies  compared  with  English 
and  Irish  rates,  24712. 

Complaint  that  sea  insurance  is  not  covered  by 
cross-Channel  through  nates,  24724. 

The  rate  for  poultry,  etc.,  from  Greenore  to  Holy- 
head  and  from  Hamburg  to  Birmingham  via 
Hull  and  via  Harwich,  24735. 

Excessive  rates  for  home  produce  seriously  handi- 
cap Irish  trade  in  competition  with  colonial 
and  foreign  products,  24752. 

The  grievance  also  applies  to  England,  24756. 
State  ownership  of  the  railways  strongly  advo- 
cated, 24759. 

British  management  under  a Minister  responsible 
to  Parliament  preferred,  24763. 

The  British  market  glutted  with  cheap  and  in- 
ferior foreign  poultry,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
. Irish  trade,  24768. 

The  fair  price  that  should  be  paid  for  the  rail- 
ways by  the  State,  24770. 

The  advantages  to  ibe  expected  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Australian  railway  system,  24774. 

Tlie  percentage  of  the  carriage  to  the  cost  price 
of  poultry,  etc.,  24795,  24859. 

Particulars  of  sales  and  freight  charges,  24799. 
English  poultry  rates  alleged  to  be  higher  than 
Irish,  24812. 

Comparison  of  English  and  Irish  poultry  rates, 
24813. 

Comparison  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
rates  for  poultry,  24818. 

Seasons  for  the  large  supplies  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Continental  poultry,  24828. 

Packing  and  size  of  consignments  of  poultry 
from  Ireland,  24837. 

Palling  off  in  the  supply  of  Irisfli  poultry  and  in- 
crease  in  the_  product  of  eggs,  24841,  24857. 
Result  of  inquiry  hy  Committee  of  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 24846. 

^1^8 P ref eren  tio-1  Continental  rates  for  poultry, 

Suggested  reduction  of  the  Irish  railway  rates 
even  if  increased  taxation  resulted,  24854. 

No  appreciable  reduction  in  rates  considered  pos- 
sible  without  a subsidy  to  the  companies,  24867. 
Complaint-  as  to  excessive  through  rates  from  in- 
land Irish  towns  to  English  compared  with  the 
sum  of  the.  local  rates,  24872. 


Mr.  JAMES  M ‘DONNELL.  . 

Improved  passenger  train  service  and  better  facili- 
ties generally  required,  24881. 

Ineffective  representations  to  railway  company, 
24885. 

Complaint  as  to  inferior  passenger  rolling  stock 
on  the  Tuoni  section,  24889. 

Excessive  passenger  fares,  Tuam  and  Galway, 
24891. 

Comparison  of  fares,  Tuam  to  Dublin  with  Dub- 
lin and  Bradford,  24894. 

Excessive  bacon  rates,  Dublin  and  Tuam,  com- 
pared with  Dublin  and  Ballyg’unin  and  Liver- 
pool and  Tuam,  24899,  24926. 

Excessive  sugar  rates,  Glasgow  and  Tuam,  com- 
pared with  Liverpool  and  Ballyglunin,  24908. 

Px-eferential  cross- Channel  rates  for  drapery  and 
wool,  24909. 

Excessive  wool  rate,  Tuam  and  Galway,  24913. 
24927. 

Complaints  as  to  delays  to  Tuam  traffic  at 
Athenry  Junction  from  the  Midland  Great 
"Western  Company’s  system,  24916. 

Faulty  arrangements  at  Tuam  station  as  regards 
wagon  supply,  24919,  24944. 

Unsatisfactory  negotiations  With  the  company, 
24920. 

A reduction  in  passenger  fares  generally  recom- 
mended, 24924. 

Unification  of  the  Irish  railways  recommended, 
24933. 

State  control  preferred,  24940. 

Complaint  as  to  the  treatment  of  competitive 
traffic  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company,  24949. 


Mr.  HANBURY  CLEMENTS  GEOGHEGAN,  b.i. 

Mileage  of  Victorian  State  railways,  24975. 
25206. 

Establishment  of  . the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
24979. 

The  State  management  of  the  Australian  rail- 
way's, 24986. 

Australian  passenger  fares  lower  and  train  ser- 
vice more  frequent  than  in  Ireland,  24990. 

Disappearance  of  political  patronage  and  dimi- 
nution of  overplus  staff,  24991,  25217. 

Management  of  the  Victorian  railways  hy  Com- 
missioners, and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  latter, 
24993,  25003. 

Capital  of  the  Victorian  railways  and  the  finan- 
cial result  of  their  working  (year  1906),  24994, 
25211.  ■ 

Practically  no  canals  or  rivers  in  Victoria. 
25001. 

Method  of  settling  railway  disputes  in  Austral’ a, 
25007. 

The  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners  liable  to- 
be  sued  in  the  County  Courts,  25011. 

Maximum  damages  obtainable  from  the  Victorian 
Commissioners  by  law,  25020. 

Non-existence  of  undue  preference  on  the  Aus- 
tralian railways,  25031. 

Australian  railways  controlled  hy  an  inter- State 
Commission  for  -military  and  naval  purposes, 
25033. 

The  constitution  of  the  Australian  inter-State 
Commission  and  its  functions,  25051. 

Their  powers  as  to  settlement  of  through  rates, 
25056. 

Advantages  to  he  expected  from  State  ownership 
of  the  Irish  railways  and  canals,  25063,  25071, 
25172. 

Acts  preventing  the  control  of  railways  by  canal 
companies  and.  vice  versa  (Vic.  21  and  22,  oap. 
75,  and  Vic.  23  and  24,  cap.  41),  25065. 

The  connection  between  the  Victorian  Mining 
and  State  railway  departments,  25071.' 

Extent  of  the  Ballyoastle.  (County  Antrim)  coal- 
field, 25071. 

Ballyoastle  Harbour  improved  by  a grant  in  pre- 
Union  days,  25072. 

The  necessity  of  a mining  department  and  a bor- 
ing plant  to  ascertain  the  mineral  resources  of 
Ireland,  25072. 

Extent  of  the  coal-fields  of  Ireland,  25078. 
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Mr.  HANBURY  CLEMENTS  GEOGHEGAN,  B.t. 
— continued. 

TKe  Victorian  Mining  Department  and  its  equip- 
ment, 25078. 

Anticipated  reduction  of  railway  rates  and  fares 
in.  Ireland  under  State  ownership,  25090. 

Relief  of  the  burdens  of  Irish  baronial  guarantees 
advocated,  25091. 

A cheaper  tribunal  than  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  suggested,  25096. 

Imperial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  State  con- 
trol of  Irish  railways  and  the  converse  by  pri- 
vate ownership,  25101,  25143,  25144. 

The  petitions  presented  to  Parliament  in  1871 
and  1873  by  Irish  peers  and  members  recom- 
mending State  purchase  of  Irish  railways  and 
reductions  of  its  nates,  25103. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873  in 
favour  of  State  purchase  of  Irish  railways, 
25112a. 

Quotation  from  the  majority  report  of  the 
Devonshire  (1867)  Royal  Commission  against 
State  purchase  of  the  railways,  25113. 

Right  of  State  purchase  reserved  in  the  Rail- 
way Regulation  Act,  1844,  25118. 

The  necessity  for  a Mining  Department  in  Ire- 
land owing  to  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  25120. 

Australian  opinion  said  to  be  continuing  steadily 
in  favour  of  State  ownership,  25126. 

Remuneration  for  management  under  State  oon- 
trol,  25130. 

The  administration  of  the  Australian  railways 
free  from  the  interest  of  any  political  party, 
25136. 

The  policy  of  Australian  railway  management  as 
regards  rates  and  fares,  25140. 

A united  system  of  State-owned  railways  recom- 
mended as  the  best  method  of  developing  Ire- 
land, 25148. 

The  tendency  of  State  railways  to  promote  effi- 
cient service,  25149. 

The  necessity  for  and  the  functions  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Inter-State  Commission,  25157. 

The  Australian  County  Courts  satisfactory,  and 
inexpensive  for  adjudicating  on  railway  com- 
plaints, 25164. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  Irish  railways  as  -at 
present  constituted  alleged  to  be  dull,  25183. 

The  further  expansion  of  the  Irish  railways  undev 
private  ownership  impossible,  25187. 

Extension  of  railways  in  Ireland  a necessity  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  25191. 

A single  railway  authority  in  Ireland  better  able 
to  deal  with  British  railways  than  private 
companies,  25184. 

The  rejection  of  the  Irish  petition  for  State  pur- 
chase in  1873,  25200. 

Evidence  of  a former  witness  (Mr.  Davies)  as  to 
Australia®,  rates  and  fares  and  train  service, 
25222. 

The  purchase  of  the  'Irish  railways  out  of  Im- 
perial funds  and  their,  management  by  a purely 
Irish  authority  advocated,  25232. 

The  improbability  of  any  discord  arising  under  a 
unified  Irish  control,  25237. 

State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  everybody,  25246. 

The  certainty  of  the  County  'Courts  being  suit- 
able substitutes  for  the  present  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  Court  contended,  25251. 

The  remedy  available  to  the  public  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  with  State-owned  railway 
management,  25263. 

Extreme  improbability  of  irregularities  in 
management  under  State  control,  25267. 

'The  desirability  and  effect  of  canal  competition 
with  railways,  25277. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Alexander  Binney  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Canals  'Commission,  25281. 

Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  recommendation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Irish  oanals,  25283. 

The  justice  of  applying  public  funds  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Irish  industries  by  enabling  transit 
charges  to  be  reduced,  25291. 

The  necessity  for  -a  scientific  research  into  the 
mineral  resources  of  Ireland,  25302. 

The  County  Antrim  coalfield,  25303. 

Australian  State  methods  of  dealing  with  minin* 
development,  25308.  ° 


Mr.  HANBURY  CLEMENTS  GEOGHEGAN  Br 
— continued.  ' ' ' 

Equitable  treatment  of  individuals  and  districts 
to^follow  from  State  ownership  of  the  railways 


Mr.  JEREMIAH  JORDAN,  m.p. 

Dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  railway  rates 
and  charges  generally  in  the  Enniskillen  dis- 
trict, 25324. 

The  management  of  the  Great  Northern  Railwav 
condemned,  25329.  J 

Discourtesy  in  dealing  with  traders  alleged 
against  the  management  of  the  Great  Northern 
(Ireland)  Company,  25333. 

Th^assistance  of  the  House  of  Commons  invoked, 

Improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  stations  and  carriages  in  recent  years 
25337.  - 

Tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson’s 
■ability  and  courtesy  when  general  manager  of 
the  Great  Northern  (I.)  Railway,  25342a. 

Complaint  as  to  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland) 
Railway  Company  of  unreasonable  and  litigious 
method  of  dealing  with  claims,  25345. 

The  abolition  of  “ owner’s  risk  ’’  rates  recom- 
mended, 25353. 

Extension  of  Lavatory  accommodation  to  all  third- 
class  carriages  recommended,  25361. 

Complaint  as  to  the  heavy  tax  on  Irish  indus- 
tries by  the  operation  of  high  railwav  rates, 
25372. 

Instance  of  goods  carted  twenty  miles  to  Ennis- 
killen to  avoid  the  payment  of  excessive  rates, 
25372. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  and  control 
by  an  Irish  central  authority  advocated,  25379. 


Colonel  R.  G.  COSBY,  v.L.  . 

Population  and  importance  of  Stradbally  town, 

- 25425. 

Products  and  industries  of  S'tradbally  district, 
25428. 

Inconvenience  arising  from  want  of  railway  ac- 
commodation, 25429. 

The  construction  of  a railway  from  Stradbally  to 
I’ortarlington  recommended,  25435. 

Reduction  of  railway  rates  and  the  imposition  of 
a tax  on  foreign  goods  producable  at  home  re- 
commended, 25443. 

State  purchase  and  control  by  a central  authority 
of  the  railways  in  Ireland  recommended, 
25446,  25477,  25531. 

The  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  Stradbally  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  of  railway  connection, 
25448. 

Refusal  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany to  construct  a line  from  Stradbally  to 
Portarlingtjon,  -although  land  offered  free, 
25456. 

The  case  of  the  Portumn-a  Railway  now  derelict 
owing  to  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  25460. 

The  present  difficulty  in  getting  further  exten- 
sions of  railways  in  Ireland  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment for  State  purchase,  25465. 

The  anticipated  advantages  from  unified  working 
of  the  Irish  railways,  25467. 

The  question  of  mileage  rates,  25481. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
'Commission  in  the  Gt.  S.  and  W.  and  D.  and 
S'.E.  case,  25482. 

The  extent  of  the  Stradbally  limestone  industry, 
25492. 

The  question  of  extra  cost  for  upkeep  of  roads 
owing  to  heavy  traffic,  25498. 

Large  saving  in  road  maintenance  to  be  effected 
if  a railway  were  made,  25500. 

Unwillingness  of  the  Stradbally  ratepayers  to 
give  a baronial  guarantee  for  the  proposed  line 
to  Portarlington,  25506. 

The  possibility  of  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  distract,  25514. 

The  production  of  barley  a special  industry  in 
the  district,  25515. 
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The  prospects  of  traffic  for  the  proposed  railway 
from  Stradbally  to  Portar ling-ton,  25518. 

Suggested  provision  of  a road  motor  service  as  an 
alternative  scheme  to  a railway  between 
Stradbally  and  Portarlington,  25528. 

Failing  State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways 
amalgamation  under  State  control  recom- 
mended, 25535. 

Tire  offer  of  free  land  for  the  proposed  railway 
made  to  the  Irish  Government  ,and  the  Gt.  S. 
and  W.  Railway,  25538. 

Alleged  combination  among  the  buyers  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  barley,  25542. 

Encouragement  to  Irish  growers  by  Messrs. 
Guinness  and  Co.,  25546. 

THOMAS'  F.  HIGGINS,  f.r.c.s.i. 

The  construction  of  a new  railway  from  Castle- 
comer  to  Portarlington  via  Clough,  Timahoe, 
and  Stnadbally  suggested,  25551. 

Acreage  of  coal  fields  that  the  proposed  line 
would  tap,  25555. 

Description  of  the  Castlecomer  coal,  25561. 

Length  and  estimated  cost  of  proposed  line, 
25572. 

Proposed  Government  Grant  and  Baronial  guar- 
antee, 25575. 

£40,000  voted  (by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  a canal  from  the  collieries  to 
the  River  Nore,  but  never  received  and  still 
due,  25577,  25589,  25596. 

The  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State 
recommended,  25586. 

The  Baronies  willing  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  line,  25600. 

Estimated  value  of  the  traffic,  25601. 

The  saving  in  maintenance  of  the  public  roads 
estimated  to  balance  the  baronial  contributions 
to  proposed  line,  25603. 

The  closing  of  one  of  the  pits  owing  to  lack  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  25605. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Allport  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject,  25612. 

The  coal  supply  alleged  to  he  abundant,  25615. 

Explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Castlecomer 
and  Nore  Canal  construction  scheme,  25618. 

Railway  extension  in  Ireland  under  private 
ownership  impossible,  25622. 

The  necessity  for  a national  authority  to  pro- 
perly develop  the  districts  by  the  provision  of 
the  necessary  transit  facilities  urged,  26624. 

The  acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State  the 
only  remedy,  25629. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  O’OONNOR. 

Proposed  speed  limit  for  cattle  trains  with  com- 
pensation for  delays,  25639. 

Suggested  daylight  service  for  cattle  traffic,  25646, 
25748. 

Estimated  value  of  a train  load  of  stock,  25653. 

Proposal  to  run  a train  from  Kingsbridge  station 
at  6*  am.  for  the  convenience  of  cattle  buyers, 
25656. 

Improved  train  service,  Dublin  and  Maryborough, 
suggested,  25663. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  half-wagon  rates  for 
cattle,  25669'. 

Suggested  re-adjustment  of  wagon  and  head  rates 
for  cattle,  25673. 

The  insufficiency  of  assistance  in  the  loading,  &c. , 
of  cattle  provided  by  the  Irish  companies, 
25681. 

The  English  practice  explained,  and  its  adoption 
in  Ireland  recommended,  25685. 

Equivalent  services  for  the  terminal  charges  in- 
cluded in  their  cattle  rates  not  given  by  the 
Irish  companies,  25712. 

The  railway  companies’  explanation  as  regards 
the  loading  .and  unloading  service  terminal  in- 
cluded in  the  Irish  cattle  rates,  25721. 

Arrangements  made  by  the  dealers  for  loading 
and  disloaddng  of  cattle  in  Ireland,  25723. 

Excessive  passenger  train  rates  for  cattle,  25728. 

Profits  of  a large  consignment  of  cattle  for  Lon- 
don swallowed  up  by  the  excessive  freight, 
25729. 


Complaint  that  the  Irish  cattle  trade  with  Lon- 
don is  crippled  owing  to  excessive  freight 
charges,  25739,  25871,  25908. 

Suggested  reduction  in  the  Dublin  to  London  rate, 
25746. 

The  early  hours  at  which  Irish  fairs  are  generally 
held,  25751. 

Only  one  (an  insured)  cattle  rate  urged,  25761, 
25924. 

Abolition  of  “owner’s  risk”  rates  suggested, 
25765. 

The  present  system  of  insuring  cattle  while  in 
transit,  25773. 

Suggestion  that  the  rates  for  cattle  should  he  the 
present  “owner’s  risk”  rates,  with  a small 
percentage  to  cover  insurance,  25785. 

Improvement  in  transit  conditions  secured 
through  the  Association,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Field,  m.p.  , 25788. 

Gompulsurv  insurance  for  goods  and  cattle  on  all 
Irish  railway  and  shipping  companies  urged, 
25789. 

Improved'  cattle  wagons  suggested,  25795. 

Complaint  as  to  defective  cattle  loading  hanks  in 
Ireland,  298091 

The  railway  companies’  indifference  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  oattle  trade  due  to  want  of  com- 
petition, 25821. 

Delays  in  transit  of  cattle  from  intermediate  sta- 
tions, Limerick  Junction  and  Dublin,  25824. 

The  system,  not  the  railway  officials,  condemned, 
25831. 

State  ownership  of  the  Irish  railways  ladvocated, 
25839. 

Fairs  injured  by  the  want  of  an  early  morning 
passenger  train  from  Kingsbridge,  25841. 

The  complaint  as  to  excessive  cattle  rates  and 
want  of  proper  assistance  at  loading,  25848. 

The  cruelty  inflicted  on  cattle  owing  to  want  of 
V-guides  on  the  loading  banks,  25857. 

The  difficulty  in  making  the  fat  cattle  export 
trade  pay  owing  to  high  rates,  25859. 

Transit  of  cattle  by  night  trains  injurious  to  the 
stock,  25866. 

The  advantage  of  one  rate  only  (covering  carriers’ 
ordinary  liability)  for  cattle  urged,  25880. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  and  manage- 
ment by  a representative  IrisOi  body  strongly 
recommended,  25886. 

A Treasury  loan  through  an  Irish  authority  re- 
sponsible for  its  repayment  advocated,  25890. 

The  necessity  for  immediate  legislation  to  redress 
the  grievances  .against  the  railways  pending  a 
full  purchase  scheme  urged,  25896,  25957. 

The  Commission  asked  to  make  a special  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject,  25896,  25954. 

Reduction  in  local  and  through  rates  asked  for, 
25809. 

A reduction  in  nates  proportionate  to  the  falling- 
off  in  the  value  of  live  stock  proposed,  25915. 

The  decrease  in  the  cattle  traffic  from  Dublin  to 
London,  .and  the  extent  of  the  trade  from  Ire- 
land with  Great  Britain,  25934. 

Complaint  .as  to  the  practice  of  charging  full 
wagon  rates  for  live  stock  when  the.  number 
allowed  for  a lialf-wagon  is  slightly  exceeded, 
25946. 

Why  the  conveyance  of  cattle  by  steamers  at  night 
is  less  injurious  than  by  railway  explained, 
25964. 

The  cruelly  caused  to  oattle  by  - standing  m 
trucks  for  hours  at  stations  awaiting  transit, 
2597L 

The  competition  of  the  foreign  producer  as  against 
the  Irish  cattle  trade  assisted  by  high  rates, 
25983. 

The  “ delay  ” note  which  senders  of  live  stock 
have  to  sign  complained  of  as  a grievance, 
25986. 


Mr.  ROBERT  GRIFFITH. 

Districts  represented  by  the  South  of  Ireland 
Butter  Merchants’  Association,  25992. 
Complaint  as  to  the  rates  for  butter  and  eggs 
from  Knocklong  to  Rosslare,  25994. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  through  rates  from 
many  Irish  towns  to  English  stations,  26000, 
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Mr.  ROBERT  GRIFFITH — continued. 


Complaint  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Companies  action  in  increasing  tile  prices  of 
traders’  season  tickets  from  Limerick,  26012. 

The  facilities  for  outwards  goods  traffic  at  lime- 
rick, 26025. 

Complaint  as  to  serious  inconvenience  arising 
from  constant  delays  to  traffic  caused  by  the 
late  arrival  of  goods  trains  at  Limerick,  26030. 

Restriction  of  the  Limerick  butter  trade  owing  to 
heavy  rates  limiting  the  area  of  supply,  26040. 

Lower  and  more  uniform  rates  for  butter  to 
Limerick  to  enable  the  trade  to  be  developed  re- 
quired, 26048. 

Preferential  rates  from  Cork  to  Cardiff  and  New- 
port via  Rosslare  compared  with  the  rates  from 
Limerick,  26056a,  26191. 

The  question  of  water  competition  from  Conk, 
26060. 

Ineffective  representations  to  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company,  26066. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  advocated, 
26075,  26255. 

The  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court  too 
expensive  for  private  persons,  26076. 

Tlie  creation  of  a cheap  Irish  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  traders  and  rail- 
ways recommended,  26079. 

Tonnage  of  butter  dealt  with  by  the  Butter  Mer- 
chants’ Association  for  year  1906,  26083. 

Estimated  tonnage  of  the  -butter  made  in  Ireland 
(year  1906),  26084. 

Large  increase  in  the  Irish  butter  trade,  26091. 

-The  necessity  for  encouraging  dairy  farming  so  as 
to  develop  the  Irish  export  butter  trade,  26094. 

The  assistance  afforded  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  encouraging  the  rearing  of  milch, 
cattle,  26096. 

The  desirability  of  teaching  the  farmers  how  to 
have  supplies  of  milk  in  winter  for  butter-mak- 
ing, 26102. 

The  importation  of  New  Zealand  butter  into 
Limerick  in  the  winter,  owing  to  scarcity  of 
Irish  butter,  26104. 

The  refusal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  supply  of  Irish 
butter  in  the  winter  months,  26110. 

The  absence  of  through  rates  from  certain 
Southern  stations  an  inconvenience  to  the 
butter  trade,  26113. 

The  accuracy  of  the  butter  trade  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agrioulture  impugned,  26125. 

The  .area  from  which  the  Limerick  butter  is  col- 
lected, 26131,  26167. 

The  process  of  blending  .and  branding,  26134. 

The  allegation  that  Irish  butter  is  less  uniform 
in  quality  than  Continental  butter  denied, 
26135. 


Uniformity  of  New  Zealand  butter,  26136. 

The  higher  price  commanded  by  Danish  butter 
not  due  to  superior  quality,  but  to  the  presence 
of  a representative  of  Denmark  in  the  English 
markets,  26138. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  claims  settled  by  rail- 
way companies,  36139. 

Instances  of  unsettled  claims,  36139. 

Damage  to  butter  in  transit  diminishing  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  the  packages,  but  delays 
in  transit  frequent,  26143. 

Amalgamation  objected  to  as  likely  to  remove 
competition,  26147. 

A State  subsidy  for  immediate  reduction  in  rates, 
also  the  appointment  of  a cheap  legal  tribunal 
asked  for  pending  a scheme  of  State  purchase, 
26148. 

Suggested  exclusion  of  lawyers  from  the  proposed 
new  Railway  tribunal,  26151. 

A central  station  like  Limerick  for  the  collection 
and  grading  of  butter,  26157. 

The  necessity  for  grading  and  distributing  sta- 
tions for  butter  at  Belfast,  Dublin,  Waterford 
and  Cork,  26164. 

R26S165able  mileage  Tates  for  butter  asked  for, 

T1ttolU  asm  °f  bntt"  br  *»  AsMcia- 

The  packages  used,  26172. 

r'8"ded  “ «"> 

Reduced  mileage  from  Cork  K„hg,,„d  a 
reason  for  disparity  m rates,  26196.  8 


The  trouble  and  loss  occasioned  u>  the  butter 
trade  by  the  absence  of  through  bookings  to  all 
English  stations,  26199. 

Excessive  rates  from  Limerick  to  Creshunt,  Mal- 
don,  London,  etc.,  26203. 

The  Cattle  service  good,  but  excessive,  26206. 

Proposed  reduction  in  passenger  fares  and  more 
liberal  terms  as  to  the  issue  of  traders’  tickets 
urged,  26209. 

The  Id.  per  mile  for  third-class  passengers  con- 
sidered too  high  for  Ireland,  26212. 

A reduction  in  passenger  fares  the  best  means  of 
filling  railway  carriages  in  Ireland,  26218. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  redress  from  the  Irish 
railway  companies  as  at  present  administered, 
26222. 

The  present  inland  rates  in  Ireland  hinder  the 
movement  and  sale  of  Irish  food  products  and 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign  articles 
in  competition,  26225. 

High  inland  rates  compared  with  low  import 
rates  prevent  development  of  Irish  manufac- 
tures, 26231. 

Irish  through  rates  to  large  English  centres 
reasonable,  but  to  other  places  prohibitive,  26233. 

Competition  not  feared  by  the  Irish  producer, 
but  fair  play  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  transit 
facilities  required,  26235. 

The  powers  suggested  for  the  proposed  new  tri- 
bunal, 26240. 

The  possibility  of  a scheme  of  subsidies  for  the 
reductions  in  rates,  26248. 

The  immediate  creation  of  a fund  for  this  pur- 
pose urged,  26253. 

The  question  of  delays  in  transit  to  Irish  butter 
sent  to  England,  26260. 

Alleged  better  handling  and  more  regular  de- 
liveries of  the  Continental  butter  by  the  Eng- 
lish railway  companies  than  of  Irish  butter, 
26262. 

The  practicability  of  a regular  and  expeditous 
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Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  including 
Light  Railways. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

TWENTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  12th  MARCH,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  TTon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.cm.g.;  and  Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 

Chairman. — Our  colleagues,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Acworth,  and  Mr.  Aspinall  are  unable  to  be  present  to-day. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  j.p.,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


12458.  Mr.  Ennis,  the  last  time  we  met  here,  I 
think,  I went  through  your  proof,  but  I think  you  have 
something  to  add  ? — Just  one  or  two  small  matters, 
with  your  permission.  On  the  last  occasion  I 
handed  in.  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ronan, 
k.c.,  with  regard  to  enabling  the  General  Council  of 
County  Councils  or  the  Irish  County  Councils  indi- 
vidually to  appear  before  this  Commission,  repre- 
eented  by  counsel.  On  that  occasion  I stated  that 
we  were  aware  that  the  Local  Government  Bohrd  for 
Ireland  seemed  to  hold  a somewhat  different  opinion 
on  the  subject.  And  since  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Commission  I have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  they  very  kindly,  at 
my  request,  consented  to  take  the  opinion  of  their 
legal  adviser  on  the  question,  and  I have  received 
■within,  the  last  couple  of  days  a letter  front  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  subject,  which,  with  your 
permission,  I will  read  and  hand  in  a copy. 

12459.  I do  not  see  what  is  the  object  of  bringing 
it  before  our  notice.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
inquiry  ? — This  is  our  object.  You  very  kindly  gave 
permission  to  tbe  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  I am  anxious  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  from  no  lack  of  desire  to  avail 
ourselves  of  your  kindness  that  we  are  not  here  so 
represented. 

12460.  We  are  quite  aware  of  that? — The  Local 
Government  Board 

1246L  I do  not  want  to  encumber  the  notes  with 
anything  that  is  not  pertinent  to  our  inquiry.  You 
have  mentioned  the  fact,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient 
without  reading  the  letter.  We  know  that  if  the 
County  Council  could  have  used  their  funds  for  in- 
structing counsel  they  would  have  been  represented 
here? — The  Local  Government  Board  say  that  they 
referred  the  question  for  the  opinion  of  their  legal 
adviser,  who  says  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Ronan  as 
to  the  inability  of  the  County  Councils.  I have  their 
letter,  and  I will  hand  in  a copy. 

12462.  Your  statement  is  quite  sufficient.  What  is 
your  other  point? — There  is  a small  inaccuracy — I 
do  not  think  it  is  material,  but  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
curacy I would  wish  to  correct  it.  You  asked  me  on 
the  last  occasion,  question  12436,  when  was  the  last 
application  we  made  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  with  regard  to  stopping  their  maiL 
train  at  Wellington  Bridge,  and  my  reply  was,  “ On 
the  6th  of  the  present  month,  the  last  meeting  of  our 
bounty  Council.”  On  returning  home  I referred  to 
the  minutes,  and  I found  it  was  not  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, but  at  the  prior  meeting,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  that  the  resolution  was  passed.  You  asked 
mr.  a copy  of  the  letters  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  and  of  the  resolution  of  the 
bounty  Council,  and  I have  these  with  me,  and  I 
to  &»y  also  that  with  regard  to  the  letters 
^ Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
JO*  asked  if  they  gave  any  reason,  and  I 
r®collect  any  reason,  hut  in  their  first 
etter  there  is  given  as  a reason  that  they  considered 
® PVes®nt  arrangement  sufficient.  They  state  “ With 
regard  to  the  present  arrangements  we  consider 
em  sufficient."  With  that  I altogether  disagree. 


I have  prepared  a table  of  the  times  of  arrival  and  Mar.  12, 1907. 
departure  of  the  mail  trains  and  the  local  trains  on  — - 

the  Kingstown  and  Holyhead  service,  and  on  _ the  ‘ ^ ^ 

Lame  and  Stranraer  service,  and  on  other  services,  yice_chtiirman 
and  I hold  that  in  no  similar  case  is  a district  so  Wexford 
badly  served  as  the  south  of  the  county  of  Wexford  County 
is  served.  I pointed  out  on  the  last  occasion  that  a Council,  and 
man  desiring  to  travel  by  a cross-Channel  steamer  Representative 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  his  residence  would  have  of  the  General 
to  leave  home  nearly  five  hours  before  the  sailing  time,  Council  of 
and  a glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  south  County 
of  Wexford  is  practically  a pocket,  and  that  the  nnci 
estuary  of  Waterford  Harbour  runs  so  far  inland  that 
though  portion  may  be  comparatively  near  Waterford, 
yet  to  get  to  it  by  road  would  be  a forty  to  fifty  miles 
journey,  so  that  the  inefficient  train  service  is  a great 
drawback  to  the  locality. 

12463.  It  will  be  on  the  notes,  and  we  shall,  no  inequitable 
doubt,  hear  from  the  railway  companies  in  regard  rates,  and 
•to  the  complaint.  Is  there  any  other  point? — Fol-  insufficient 
lowing  the  evidence  that  I gave  on  the  last  occasion,  facilities  com- 
I think  the  next  point  is  the  complaints  of  traders  P''l'ned  of  ‘7 
on  inequitable  rates  and  insufficient  facilities — state-  rai  er8‘ 
ments  lodged  on  that  point. 

12464.  But  are  you  speaking  on  matters  that  have 
been  brought  under  your  own  knowledge,  or  are  you 
giving  us. something  secondhand?—!  inquired  before 
sending  in  my  evidence  if  I would  be  limited  to 
absolutely  legal  evidence — that  is,  what  comes  within 
my  personal  knowledge — or  whether  I would  be  per- 
mitted to  hand  in  certain  statements  by  traders 
and  others  in  the  district  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plaints that  they  made,  and  I was  informed  that  I 
could  hand  in  statements  in  writing. 

12465.  For  us  to  look  at? — And  to  refer  to. 

12466.  If  we  consider  it  necessary,  but  we  will  not 
begin  again  with  your  evidence,  I thought  I had 
finished  on  the  last  occasion? — No,.  I had  gone  as 
far  as  that  point.  “ Motor  transit  ” is  the  last  thing. 

12467.  The  last  thing  is,  yon  finished  in  this  way, 
that  on  -the  11th  of  July,  1906,  the  Wexford  County 
Council  passed  a resolution,  and  yon  read  the  resolu- 
tion ? — That  is  so,  but  my  note  of  evidence  contains 
later  than  that  complaints  of  traders  re  inequitable 
rates.  I sent  these  documents  to  Mr.  Shanahan.  I 
have  not  a very  large  number  of  these  complaints, 
but  there  are  one  or  .two  that  are  striking  instances 
of  what  we  complain  of  as  injuriously  affecting  Irish 
industries. 

12468.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  one  of  your  com- 
plaints and  I will  see  if  they  are  such  complaints  as 
we  can  deal  with.  I have  got  in  my  hand  a letter 
addressed  to  you  from  a firm  at  Enniscorthy.  How 
did  you  get  that  letter? — I was  informed  that  t firm 
at  Enniscorthy  made  this  complaint. . 

12469.  Did  you  issue  any  circulars? — I did  not,  but 
I told  the  principal  of  the  firm  that  if  he  wished  to 
put  the  complaint  in  writing  I would  put  it  before 
you. 

12470.  How  many  "firms  did  you  ask? — I asked  this 
gentleman. 

12471.  This  one.  How  did  you  elicit  the  informa- 
tion that  this  letter  contains? — By  speaking  to  t)u> 
principal  of  the  firm.  . 
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Bacon  rates 
Liverpool  and 
Enniscorthy 
inwards  and 
outwards. 


Potato  and 
corn  rates 
Bridgetown 
and  Wexford. 


Waiting-room 
at  Strabane 
not  heated  for 
night  passen- 


12472.  He  says  here  "in  reply  to  your  inquiry/’ 
and  I want  to  know  whether  it  was  verbal  or  written  ? 
— It  was  verbal.  I was  speaking  to  the  principal. 

12473.  Now,  then,  I will  Tead  it  I think  this  is  a 
case  that  you  might  mention,  but  I want  you  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  Tell  me  what  is  the  rate  for  bacon 
from  Liverpool  to  Enniscorthy? — From  Liverpool  to 
Enniscorthy  via  Dublin,  10s.  a ton. 

12474.  What  is  it  from  Enniscorthy  to  Liverpool 
via  Dublin  ? — 20s.  a ton  via  Dublin. 

12475.  They  are  both  via  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

12476.  In  one  direction  it  is  10s.  ? — Yes,  and  in  the 
other  20s. 

12477.  Irish  bacon  going  to  Liverpool  via  Dublin 
is  double  the  rate  of  Liverpool  bacon  via  Dublin  to 
Ennisoorthy  ? — Quite  so. 

12478.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  traffic  or  is  it  a 
book  rate.  Is  there  any  traffic  from  Liverpool  to 
Enniscorthy? — There  is. 

12479.  And  from  Enniscorthy? — Perhaps  I might 
explain.  I do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  railway 
company.  The  incoming  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
corthy  via  Dublin  is  10s.,  but  the  rate  is  in  competi- 
tion with  the  steamer  service  at  Wexford;  there  is  a 
steamer  service  to  Wexford  from  Liverpool,  and  this 
rate  is  given  by  the  railway  company  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  steamer  service  to  Wexford,  but  though 
the  steamer  service  exists  it  is  a weekly  service,  aiid 
it  does  not  suit  the  deliveries  that  are  required  of  the 
Enniscorthy  bacon  to  Liverpool,  and  consequently  (hey 
must  send  it  by  rail,  and  they  are  charged  20s.  a ton. 

12480.  Very  well.  What  is  your  next  point? — The 
next  thing  is  a case  by  a member  of  the  Wexford 
Cor.nty  Council  with  regard  to  the  rate  for  potatoes 
from  the  station  of  Bridgetown  to  the  North  station 
at  Wexford. 

12481.  What  is  the  distance  from  Bridgetown  sta- 
tion to  Wexford? — Eleven  miles. 

12482.  What  railway? — The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  (the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare). 
The  rate  that  we  complain  of  in  this  case  is  made  up 
of  the  direct  rate  from  Bridgetown  to  South  Wexford 
station  and  a terminal  charge,  or  what  yea  may  call 
it,  from  South  Wexford  to  North  Wexford,  a distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a mile  only. 

12483.  Lord  Pirrie.— What  'is  the  rate? — The  rate 
for  oiie  ton  of  potatoes  from  Bridgetown  station  to 
South  Wexford  is  3s.  2d.,  and  the  terminal  charge  is 
2s.  4d.,  making  a total  cost  of  5s.  6d.  for  one  ton  of 
potatoes  for  eleven  miles. 

12484.  Chairman. — One  ton  of  potatoes— tliat  is 
all  right? — This  is  another  letter  from'  the  same 
County  Councillor  complaining  of  the  rate  for  barJev 
and  corn  from  Bridgetown. 

12485.  Yes,  mention  it,  Bridgetown  to  Wexford. 
“ Barky,  oats,  and  other  com  ” : do  vou  remember  the 
rate?— 2s.  8cl.  a ton. 

12486.  That  is  for  six  ton  lots  ?— Yes,  wagon  loads. 

12487.  What  comment  do  you  make  upon  that? — 
That  the  rate  for  agricultural  produce  is  a high  rate. 
I have  also  a letter  from  Surgeon-Colonel  Gibbon  com- 
plaining of  similar  rates  for  similar  goods-  -for  the 
carnage  of  corn,  and  I have  a complaint  from  the  ex- 
Mayor  ok  Wexford  with  regard  to  passenger  facilities 
between  Wexford  and  E illy  begs,  Co.  Donegal. 

12488.  That  is  right  across  the  country  ?— Right 
across  the  country.  Here  is  a letter  complaining  ihat 
people  who  are  paying  considerable  sums,  second- 
class  passengers,  were  kept  at  the  station  in  the  sn  ;w 
at  night  without  a fire  or  other  convenience.  This  is 
a 2ai^  as  -*0  PassenEer  facilities  not  rates. 

. 1*489.  That  is  a cross-country  service  with  a lot  of 
junctions  and  changes  of  trains— there  is  no  through 
tram?— That  is  so.  The  complaint  practically 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  passengers  were  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  at  a wayside  station,  without  any 
hre  m the  waiting  room,  and  the  snow  was  Ring 
heavy  on  the  ground.  *-  ? 

^hat  ia  the  station?— It  is  Strabane. 

1-4491.  There  are  waiting  rooms  at  Strabrne,  but  no 
fire?  No  fire,  and  there  was  six  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground. 


Delay  to  the 
public  road 
traffic  at  level 
crossings. 

South  Wexford 
Railway  Stn. 
complained  of. 


ia  ,a»  have  also  "Cam- 

S L iS  Weifori."  Written  statements 
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report  of  proceedings  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  wW 
the  Chairman  of  one  District  Council  was  proceed 
against  for  his  servant  break-in  or  i™i,„  __  . ™ 


that  he  could  not  get  through.  The  judge  expreaSl 
pretty  strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  tCt  ),* 
field  there  was  a technical  offence,  he  only  fined  the  dT 
fendant  Is.  I do  not  wish  to  labour  that,  because  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  read  this  note,  received  bv  If, 
Peter  Ffrench,  it  practically  amounts  to  an  under 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  to  remedy 
this  evil  and  have  the  matter  righted. 

12493.  Why  mention  it  any  further  ?— I have  sent  it 
in  my  notes  of  evidence,  and  I wished  to  say  that  the 
railway  company  having  admitted  their  error  fri 
having  practically  undertaken  to  mend  it,  that  I 
not  wish  to  press  the  point  any  further. 

Chairman. — We  will  leave  it  there. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Htjtcheson  Poe. 

12494.  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  the 
rate  for  bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Enniscorthy 
and  from  Enniscorthy  to  Liverpool,  you  ex- 
plained that  in  the  one  case  sea  competition  enters 
into  the  question,  and  you  are  aware  that  Parliament 
when  this  question  of  rates  came  before  them,  always 
recognised  that  where  sea  competition  enters  into  the 
question  the  railways  are  entitled  to  and  are  justified 
in  making  a competitive  rate? — I am  aware,  but  my 
point  is  that  though  that  is  so,  the  net  result  to  an 
Irish  industry,  which  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  county  of  Wexford — this  bacon  factory,  is  that  it 
is  penalised  by  a double  rate  in  getting  its  products 
into  the  market. 

12495.  I quite  see,  but  I want  to  know  how  you 
propose,  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  to  remedy 
it?— Our  proposal  is  that  the  railways  should  be 
unified  and  under  State  control. 

12496.  In  your  opinion  that  is  the  only  solution. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  potato  rate  between  Bridge- 
town and  North  Station,  Wexford,  are  the  North  and 
South  stations  both  on  the  same  system  ? The  North 
station  is  on  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern,  but  the 
line  connecting  them  is  on  the  Fishguard  and  Ross- 
lare. 

12497.  That  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  ? — It  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  it  runs  from  the  one 
side  of  the  town  of  Wexford"  to  the  other,  and  along 
the  quays  of  the  port  of  Wexford.  The  railway  charge 
for  hauling  a ton  is  2s.4d.,  and  I may  say  that  the 
ordinary  cartage  rate  at  which  any  individual  may 
get  a ton  of  goods  carted  is  a shilling. 

12498.  Have  you  represented  the  very  high  cartage 
rate  between  the  two  stations  to  the  railway  company 
— have  you  brought  it  to  their  notice?— No. 

12499.  Until  it  has  been  put  before  them  they  are 
not  in  a position  to  deal  with  it  ? — I have  the  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  here,  and  that  speaks  for  it- 
self. Mr.  Bi-owne,  the  gentleman  who  sent  these 
potatoes,  explained  that  he  could  get  no  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  this  charge. 

12500.  Will  you  read  it? — "January  23,  I consigned 
one  ton  of  potatoes  from  Bridgetown  Station  to  Wex- 
ford for  the  Rev.  J.  Furlong.  I wished  to  have  them 
sent  to  the  North  Station,  but  the  stationmaster  said 
he  could  only  book  to  the  South  Station.  I paid  the 
rate  to  the  South  Station,  3s.  2d.,  and  told  him  to  have 
them  sent  on  to  the  North  Station.  They  were  for- 
warded by  the  7.7  p.m.  train  to  Wexford,  23rd  inst.> 
and  reached  the  North.  Station,  Wexford,  a distance  of 
11  miles,  some  time  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  and  b 
Tate  of  2s.  4rf.  was  charged  to  the  Rev.  J.  Furlong  for 
bringing  a ton  of  potatoes  from  the  South  to  the  North 
Station.”  This  is  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Furlong  : — “ Dear  Mr.  Brown — I enclose  cheque  for 
£2  13 s.  0 d.  and  also  receipt  for  the  cartage  from  South 
to  North  Station,  Wexford.  I would  have  written  you 
sooner  hut  thought  there  was  a mistake  about  this 
2s.  4d.,  as  I have  often  sent  potatoes  to  Dublin  for 
something  like  8s.  per  ton.  and  could  not  believe  there 
would  be  such  a charge  for  that  small  distance.  1 
wrote  to  the  clerk  in  the  goods  store  and  found  it  w 
quite  correct.  I would  have  sent  my  man.  to  Sout* 
Station,  but  was  sending  half  a ton  up  the  line  ana 
thought  I might  as  well  have  them  brought  up 
gether.  They  did  not  reach  the  North  Station  u 
some  time  on  Thursday  evening.  Of  course  that  mao 
no  matter,  hut  it  only  shows  how  these  companies  6” 
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12501  According  to  that  correspondence,  and  . ac- 
„ ij-cVo  the  stationmaster’s  statement,  there  was  no 
♦hrmeh  rate  to  the  South  Station,  Wexford  ?-That 
Aimears  to  be  so,  but  they  are  on  the  same  line. 

12502  I thought  you  said  the  South  Station  was  on 
..“fl  S and  W.  Railway  and  the  North  Station  on 
the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  ?— 1 The  buildings  at-  the 
North  Station  are  Dublin  and  South  Eastern,  but  the 
line  connecting  the  two  stations  belongs  to  the  Fish- 
guard and  Rosslare  Company. 

12503  Of  course  there  are  through  rates  from 
stations  on  the  G.S.  and  W.  Railway  from  the  South 
of  Wexford  to  Dublin,  and  stations  on  the  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern  line.  I presume  there  are  through 

rates  ? I have  no  information  on  the  point,  but  I 

rather  doubt  it.  My  complaint  here  is  that  the  G. 

5 and  W.  Railway  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  give 
their  traffic  to  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern. 

12504.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  say  of  your 
own  knowledge  that  through  rates  are  not  given  be- 
tween the  two  systems  ? — I am  not  in  the  position  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  I call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  svstem  lias  only  been  open  a few  months  and 
matters  have  not  yet' had  time  to  settle  down. 

12505.  Then  with  regard  to  rates  for  corn  ?— Might  I 
sav  also  with  regard  to  this  terminal  charge  (I  take  it 
it  is  a terminal  charge),  that  we  make  a strong  point 
for  the  unification  of  Irish  railways  that  one  of  the 
great  evils  at  present  is  that  a man  sending  goods 
across  any  considerable  section  of  Ireland  has  not 
alone  the  rates  to  deal  with  but  terminal  charges  as 
well,  which  run  up  the  total  cost,  and  the  unification 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  would  largely  cure  that 
evil. 

12506.  Still  I presume  that  even  with  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  the  railways  some  charges  would  have  to 
be  made  for  terminal  service? — Undoubtedly,  but  a 
much  smaller  charge  than  at  present  exists. 

12507.  With  regard  to  the  rate  for  corn  from  Bridge- 
town to  Wexford,  that,  I presume,  was  to  the  South 
Station? — Yes. 

12508.  That  was  2s.  8 d.  a ton  for  11  miles  ? — 11  miles. 

1259S.  In  other  words,  3<f.  a mile  for  a ton?— Yes. 

12510.  That  seems  a very  excessive  charge.  To  refer 
to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  a week  or  ten  days 
ago,  you  spoke  of  the  disadvantage  wliich  in  your 
opinion'  had  accrued  to  the  South  of  Ireland  owing  to 
the  buying  np,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Waterford  and 
Wexford,  and  of  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lis- 
more  Railway  by  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  and  the 
G.  W.  Railway  of  England  ? — Yes. 

12511.  Without  going  into  the  terms  on  which  these 
lines  were  bought,  the  point  you  wish  to  emphasise  is 
that  the  combination  between  the  large  English  com- 
panies and  the  principal  companies  of  this  country  is 
not  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  that  of  England  ? — That  is  so. 

12512.  That  is  the  point  you  wish  to  emphasise? — If 
I may  be  permitted  to  state  with  regard  to  a question 
asked  at  the  Commission  of  another  witness, — 
whilst  we  hold  that  this  control  by  the  English  com- 
panies of  Irish  lines  is  not  desirable,  if  it  were  not- 
* at  t“le  the  transfer  of  the  Fishguard 

and  Rosslare  undertaking  to  the  G.S.  and  W.  Railway 
and  the  G.W.  of  England,  the  Irish  people  aid  not 
claim  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  the  joint 
company  should  be  controlled  by  the  G.W.  of  Eng- 
land. That  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  did  make  that 
claim,  and  we  strongly  made  it.  I wish  to  explain 
our  reason,  and  it  was  this.  We  have  always  held  that 
tne  railway  companies  endeavour  to  obtain  the  longest 
, , u~,ge  P°®sible  for  their  traffic,  and  our  fear  was  that 
tne  G.S.  and  W.  Railway,  which  was,  at  the  time, 
running  its  service  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  working 

6 0°® Junction  with  the  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway  by 
fongstown  and  Holyhead  route,  would  not  serve  the 
interests  of  the  districts  in  the  South  of  Ireland  as 
efficiently  as  we  would  desire.  We  were  afraid  of 

nnd  therefore  we  preferred  a dominant 

lwu  Railway  of  England. 

- **  Considerable  losses,  I think,  were  incurred 

espect  of  these  systems  that  were  bought  up  by  the 
I 0,13  “»  S-  »<  S»8>*nd!- 

wSii1;  "ms  By  of 

had  onl-.  vTat  1S  SP'  Waterford  arid  Wexford 
HarbouJ  ?cms.truct*<i  from  Wexford' to  Rosslare 
constructed  1*  h,1”,6  across  Soufch  Wexford  has  been 
wttol  rf  th/t  StoSkiSJ*  companies  since  their 


12515.  As  a. matter,  of  fact,  I think  something  like  M ,2  1907 
£38,000  was  written  off  the  Board  of  Works  loan  of  ‘ — L 
£53,000,  on  the  transfer  of  that  line  to  the  Fishguard  Mr.  M.  A,  , 
and  Rosslare  Line  Harbour  Company,  1905  ? — I am  Ennis,  j.p.,  . 
sure  that  must  be  correct.  Sir  Richard  Sankey  told  Vice-Chairman 
me  about  1892  that  the  total  expenditure  of  public  Wexford 
money  on  the  line  amounted  to  £170,000.  Conncil  ami 

12516.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  Waterford,  Representative 
Dungarvan  and  Lismore  line  ? — That  £170,000  in-  of  the  General 
eluded  the  harbour  at  Rosslare.  Council 

12517.  With  regard  to  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan  Cteuocils^ 
and  Lismore  line  the  Board  of  Works  lost  something 
like  £55,000  over  it  ? — I am  not  conversant  with  the  ~.r£®  p°rtl"n 
figures,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  is  substantially  correct.  2oa°r^°ofro'a 

12518.  Still,  I .suppose  it  was  more  to  the  advantage  Works  to 
of  the  districts  you  represent  that  these  small  lines  Rosslare  and 
should  be  taken  over  by  some  one,  rather  than  that  Wexford  Rly. 
they  should  have  an  independent  existence? — Yes,  but  written  off. 
the  scheme  which  originally  came  before  Parliament- 
contemplated  their  being  taken  by  an  independent  Question  of  the 
company.  possibility  of 

12519.  You  have  given  your  evidence  so  very  fully 
and  clearly  as  to  the  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jnfl°eilcin(,  an 
General  Council  of  County  Councils  which  you  Irish  authority 
represent,  and  also  of  your  own  County  Council,  of  . the  m the  matter  of 
railways  being  amalgamated  and  taken  over  by  some  appointments 
national  authority,  that  I do  not  propose  to  ask  you  discussed, 
any  question  on  that  point,  with  this  exception.  At 
the  last  sitting  you  were  at  some  pains,  I think,  to 
impress  the  Commission  with  the  view  of  the  General 
Council  that  in  the  event  of  some  central  national 
authority  being  created,  to  which  amongst  other,  things, 
would  be  entrusted  the  control  of  the  Irish  railways, 
you  were  anxious,  I say,  to  impress  upon  us  that 
in  such  an.  event  political  and  religious  views  would 
have  no  consideratiori  ? — That  is  so.  I believe  that 
political  and  religious  opinions  would  not . adversely 
affect  important  appointments  by  that' body.  I believe 
the  members  of  that  body  would  feel  too  keenly  the 
responsibility  placed  upon  them,  and  I am  under  abso- 
lutely no  illusion  as  to  the  difficulty  and  magnitude 
of  the  work  which  the  central  Irish  authority  will  be 
called  upon  to  undertake ; but  I think  the  men  who 
compose  the  authority,  if  they  are  wise  men,  will 
realise  that  they  must  put  forth  their  best  energies 
and,  with  time  and  patience,  work  out  S successful 
result. 

12520.  I quite  agree  with  you.  On  the  last  occasion 
you  also  tried  to  impress  upon  us  your  belief  that  in 
such  a central  authority  place  would  be  found  for 
representatives  of  every  shade  of  political  and  reli- 
gious opinion  ?---It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  that  will 
be  the  case,  and  I may  say,  sir,  that  I read  with  very 
great  pleasure  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Stack  before  this  Commission,  in  which  he  said  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  though  he  was  a Protest- 
ant and  a Unionist,  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
control  of  the  railways  of  the  country  put  in  the 
hands  even  of  a Home  Rule  government".  I think  that 
is  a very  commendable  spirit.  I think  it  shows  that 
our  fellow-countrymen  will,  when  this  scheme  that  the 
Government  have  :n  incubation,  takes  shape,  I 
have  every  hope  that  they  will  come  together,  and  that 
fears  of  anything  like  religious  intolerance  that  might 
exist  may  be  dissipated  by  the  actual  trend  of -events. 

12521.  I quite  share  those  hopes,  but  do  you  not 
know  that  one  of  the  principal,  objections,  perhaps 
the  only  real  and  substantial  one  which — I won’t  speak 
of  them  as  Protestants  or  Unionists — but  which  the 
minority  in  this  country  have  to  any  further  exten- 
sion of  local  government  is  the  fear — amounting  almost 
to  a certainty — that  in  the  administration  of  such 
extended  powers  they  would  be  giveri  neither ' hand 
nor  voice? — I am  aware — at  least  I gather  from  the 
public  press  that  such  a fear  does  exist — but  I believe 
it  to  be  a fear  without  any  foundation,  and  I instance 
the  action  of  my  own  County  Council  of  Wexford  on 
the  first  election  they  had  power  to  co-opt  two  members 
to  their  body  and  they  co-opted  two  Unionist  gentle- 
men. They  co-opted  His  Majesty’s  Lieutenant  for 
the  county  and  they  co-opted  another  Unionist  gentle- 
man at  the  same  time.  When  the  second  election 
came  they  co-opted  His  Majesty’s  Lieutenant,  a 
Unionist  gentleman,  the  second  time,  He  ■ succeeded 
the  first. 

12522.  Chairman.— What  is  the  composition  of-  the 
Council  ?-— The  Council  consists  of . nineteen  elected, 
four  ex-officio,  and  two  co-opted  members.  The  popu- 
lation is  in  round  figures  100,000. 

A 2 
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t,  10  . 12523.  What  ia  the  composition  of  the  Council? — 

ar' l The  composition  of  the  Council  is  largely  Catholic 

Mr.  M.  A.  and  Nationalist. 


Ennis,  J r., 

“Vice-Chairman 

“Wexford 

County 

Council,  and 

Representative 

of  the  General 

Council  of 

County 

Councils. 


Question  of 
present 
majority  and 
minority  re- 
presentation 
on  County 
Councils. 


12524.  Largely  Catholic  and  Nationalist,  and  yet 
they  co-opted  a Protestant  and  a Unionist? — They  co- 
opted two.  They  filled  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  first  gentleman  by  co-opting  his  successor. 
There  is  only  one  elected  Unionist  on  the  Wexford 
County  Council.  The  gentleman  is  not  a strong  poli- 
tician in  any  way,  but  I take  it  he  may  be  counted  as 
a Unionist,  and  he  is  not  alone  elected  a member,  but 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  County  Wexford  on  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

12525.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Your  experience, 
as  far  aa  your  own  Council  is  concerned,  is 
very  satisfactory,  but,  of  course,  you  are  aware 
that  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  working  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  during  tire  past  eight  or  nine  years,  such 
an.  experience  as  you  speak  of  is  not  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  I think  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  feeling  of  suspicion,  not  to  say  hostility, 
with  which  the  minority  look  upon  any  further  develop- 
ment of  self.-goveming  powers? — The  feeling  may  be 
a natural  one — I grant  that  it  is  a natural  one — 
but  my  earnest  hope  is  that  that  feeling  will  be 
dissipated  when  the  central  body  that  it  is  proposed 
to  establish,  takes  shape,  because  I cannot  suppose 
that  any  political  body  will  go  so  far  as  to  hold  aloof 
and  not  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  in 
the  event  of  such  ,a  body  being  created. 

12526.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  minority,  whose  political  views  are 
not  coincident  with  those  you  express,  to  hold  aloof 
from  any  share  in  the  government.  They  are  simply, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  at  present,  deprived 
from  taking  such  a part.  On  the  last  occasion  you 
referred  to  a letter  which  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  English  Times  from  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  you  took 
exception  to  the  conclusion  which  that  gentleman 
drew  from  the  facts  which  he  brought  forward  ?— "I 
did,  and  I may  say  that  my  chief  reason  for  taking 
exception  was  that  he  gave  a statistical  table  showing 
the  proportion  of  representatives  of  the  minority  on 
the  first  Councils  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  and  he  gave  tables  for  comparison  with  it 
Containing  statistics  of  the  proportion  of  Unionists 
and  Nationalists  on  the  existing  Councils.  I hold  that 
that  was  an  utterly  fallacious  method  of  dealing  with 
the  question  for  this  reason — that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  provided  that  there  should  be  as  members  of 
the  first  Councils  in  each  county  three  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  existing  Grand  Jury.  These  were,  of 
course,  members  of  the  first  Councils,  and  no  matter 
how  efficiently  or  admirably  these  gentlemen  per- 
formed their  duties  during  their  term  of  office,  it  goes 
"without  saying  that  when  the  second  elections  came 
on,  the  power  of  appointment  by  the  Grand  Jury 
ceased,  and  even  if  their  fellow-members  on  the 
Oounoil  were  desirous,  they  could  only  elect  them  by 
ejecting  from  their  office  some  other  member  who 
had  probably  fulfilled  his  duties  well  also. 

12527.  I take-  it  that  was  not  quite  the  view  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot’6  letter.  As  I read  it,  I think  the 
conclusion  he  drew — it  is  one  with  which  I do  not  at 
all  agree  was  that  the  presuppositions  which  had  been 
made  on  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  by  the  minority  or  Unionists,  if  you  like  to  call 
them  so,  viz.,  that  the  majority  would  use  their 
powers  to  the  detriment  of  the  minority — to  perpetrate 
jobs,  to  oppress  the  minority,  and  to  raise  the  taxes 
had  been  amply  justified? — I think  those  were  the 
conclusions  he  tried  to  draw,  and  I do  not  think  any- 
thing he  brought  forward,  or  the  experience  or  the 
testimony  which  the  Local  Government  Board  itself 
has  borne  to  the  working  of  the  administration  of  the 
County  Councils  of  Ireland,  in  any  way  warrants  such 
a conclusion.  I quite  admit  that,  but  allowing  all 
that,  and  allowing  that  the  Councils  have  performed 
their  work  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  as  I think  they  have  done,  with 
few  exceptions  ; still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  facts 
which  Mr.  Arbuthnot  brought  forward  are.  absolutely 
true,  and  that  they  admit  of  perfectly  easv  verification. 
With  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
the  minority,  to  use  an  Irishism,  are  in  the  majority, 


with  thifi  exception,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  remain 
ing  three  provinces  you  can  count  the  representation 
of  the  minority  on  your  fingers.  Munster  has  not 
a single  representative  of  the  minority.  Connaught 
has  two,  I believe,  and  in  Leinster  there  are  som 
ten  or  a dozen.  For  all  practical  purposes,  in  thrj 
provinces  out  of  four  at  the  present  moment  the 
minority  are  absolutely  prohibited  and  deprived ’from 
taking  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  local  government 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  I put  it  to  veu 
is  not  that  a fair  statement? — I disapprove  of  Mr 
Arbuthnot’s  statement,  because  he  brings  into  it 
figures  which  I hold  should  not  appear. 

12528.  Do  you  dispute  the  figures? — No,  hut  the 
conclusion. 


12529.  I said  I did  not  agree  with  the  conclusion 
He  tried  to  prove  that  these  figures  show  that  the 
County  Councils  had  exercised  their  powers  to  op. 
press  the  minority,  and  he  writes  to  this  English 
paper  that  if  they  got  further  powers  they  would 
use  them  in  the  same  way.  I can  say  that  they  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  hut  at  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I do  consider 
that  the  minority  at  the  present  moment  are  abso- 
lutely unrepresented  on  these  Councils,  and  I shall  !>> 
very  glad  if  you  dispute  that  assertion?— I do  net 
dispute  it,  hut  in  the  case  of  my  own  Council— I am 
not  competent,  though  I represent  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  County  Councils,  to  speak  of  individual  Coun- 
cils except  my  own— but  with  regal'd  to  my  own,  1 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  quite  true  that  at  the 
present  time  two  Unionist  gentlemen  who  were  co- 
opted as  members  of  that  Council  do  not  retain  their 
seats,  but  the  fault  has  been  their  own.  They  did 
not  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  to  them  by  the 
members  of  the  County  -Council  in  electing  them  to 
the  office  which  they  placed  in  their  charge,  and 
they  attended  so  few  meetings  of  the  Council  that  it 
was  manifest  that  they  did  not  care  themselves 
to  occupy  the  position,  and  they  were  not  an  advan- 
tage— though  men  of  great  ability — they  were  not  an 
advantage  to  the  body  by  reason  of  their  failure  to 
fulfil  the  duties  efficiently. 

12530.  That  is  a perfectly  fair  argument  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Council,  hut  you  must  be  welL 
aware  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  only 
reason  that  prevents  members  of  the  minority  coming 
forward  for  election  is  that  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  they  have  not  the  smallest  chance.  I speak 
of  my  own  experience.  I have  been  a member  of  the 
District  Council,  the  only  member  of  my  class,  ever 
since  it  oame  into  office,  but  I went  up  for  the 
County  Council,  and  I took  as  much  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  my  own  county  as  any  other  gentleman, 
but  I had  not  the  ghost  of  a chance,  and  I know 
I should  not  have  the  ghost  of  a chance  again.  There 
is  no  good  hitting  your  head  against  a stone  wall. 
One  must  face  the  inevitable,  and  recognise  facts,  and 
I think  the  facts  are  as  stated.  I presume  you  do  not 
claim  a monopoly  of  all  the  talents  or  of  all  the  virtues 
for  the  party  you  represent. — and  that  you  will  allow 
that  there  are  amongst  the  minority  a certain  number 
of  men  fitted  by  education,  by  position,  by  experience, 
by  their  own  past  records,  who  are  in  . every  respect 
well  qualified  to  take  an  active  and  useful  part  in  local 
administration  ? — I willingly  admit  it,  as  I have  ex- 
preseed my  own  personal  opinion,  and  I think  my 
colleagues  of  -the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
will  not  disagree  with  me,  that  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  to  see  such  men  represented  in  the  new  central 
body  which  may  be  created  to  administer  the  affairs- 
of  Ireland. 

12531.  Then  you  recognise  that  it  is  not  in  th* 
interests  of  this  country  that  any  class  such  as  I refer 
to,  who  contribute  very  largely  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  who  give  employment,  that  these  classes 
should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  public  life?— I 
think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  and  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  any  class  should  be  excluded 
from  a fair  and  equal  share,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
dominant position  which  the  minority  have,  in  the 
past,  occupied. 

12532.  There  is  very  little  fear,  as  you,  I think,  will 
admit,  of  their  ever  occupying  that  position  again, 
and  I think  quite  rightly  so,  but  I claim  that  thty 
should  he  given  their  fair  representation  on  pnoi 
bodies  ? — I am  in  thorough  accord. 
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12533.  I am  much  obliged,  and  I hope,  as  far  as 

a are  concerned,  you  will  endeavour  to  impress 
those  views  not  only  on  your  own  Council,  but  on  the 
Members  of  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils, 
and  I hope  the  result  may  be  as  you  anticipate. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirhie. 

12534.  I presume  that  in  giving  information  as  to 
certain  rates,  and  complaints  about  the  excessive  rates 
charged,  it  is  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
railway  companies,  as  managed  to-day,  are  not  man- 
aged in  the  interests  of  the  traders  and  the  industries 
of  the  country,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  living 
in  these  districts  ?— That  is  so. 

12535.  I did  not  understand  your  answer  to  Colonel 
Poe,  or  even  to  the  Chairman,  when  you  gave  the 
explanation  about  the  rate  for  bacon  from  Liverpool 
by  Wexford  to  Enniscorthy  being  10s.  a ton,  but  from 
Enniscorthy  by  Wexford  to  Liverpool  20s.  ? — It  was 
by  Dublin. 

12536.  Oh,  by  Dublin.  That  is  quite  the  same,  10s. 
a ton  in  the  one  case  from  Liverpool,  and  back  20s. 
a ton,  and  you  said  that  the  reason  that  rate  was 
so  low  from  Liverpool  was  because  of  the  competition 
by  steamers  ? — Yes,  to  Wexford. 

12537.  Surely  the  competition  exists  both  ways 
equally— going  from  Enniscorthy  as  well  as  going  to 
Enniscorthy.  I thought  your  answer  was  rather 
misleading? — The  principal  of  the  firm  in  Ennis- 
corthy. Messrs.  Buttle,  who  gave  the  information, 
said  that  he  believed  the  reason  of  the  difference  was 
that  whilst  the  steamer  service  suited  him  to  bring 
in  bacon— anyone  in  a large  business  like  him  has 
to  bring  in  bacon  in  quantities  from  Liverpool — his 
customers  for  the  Irish  bacon  on  the  other  side  de- 
manded deliveries  which  could  not  he  successfully 
made  by  the  Wexford  6teamer,  which  has  only  a 
weekly  sailing. 

12538.  Is  bacon  not  unlike  butter  in  that  if  it  is 
delivered  on  a Wednesday,  say,  it  suits  just  as  well 
as  if  it  is  delivered  on  Tuesday  ? — Has  customers 
would  not  have  weekly  deliveries.  He  says  he  is 
obliged  to  send  it  by  Dublin  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  customers  on  the  other  side. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — They  could  get  it  in  by 
steamer,  but  could  not  get  it  out. 

12539.  Lord.  Pirrie. — I do  not  understand  it  yet. 
That  does  not  meet  the  question  that  Mr.  Ennis 
wanted  to  make.  If  a steamer  competition  lowers  the 
rate  inward  to  the  same  port,  surely  it  must  lower 
it  outwards  from  the  same  port.  I want  to  be  per- 
fectly clear — if  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
corthy by  Dublin  is  10s.  a ton,  why  should  the  rate, 
by  the  same  route,  from  the  same  town  not  be  the 
same,  and  the  place  exactly  the  same? — You  say 
you  could  get  it  daily  if  you  bring  it  by  Dublin,  and 
you  cannot  send  it  back  the  same  way?— I hold  the 
Tate  should  be  the  same. 

12540.  Have  your  County  Council  made  any  com- 
plaints to  the  railway  companies? — It  is  a matter 
between  the  private  trader  and  the  railway. 

12541.  Did  not  you  hear  Mr.  Knox,  on  hehalf  of 
the  railway  companies,  say  that  there  was  no  case  in 
Ireland  of  a rate  from  a town  by  a certain  way 
not  being  also  applied  backwards? — I have  given  the 
written  statement  of  Messrs.  Buttle. 

Mr.  Tatlow: — Mr.  Knox  was  quite  correct.  The 
rates  are  applicable  in  both  directions.  Of  course  the 
traffic  may  go  according  to  the  way  in  which  sent, 
but  the  rates  apply  between  the  stations  in  either 
directions. 

Pirn> — * think  it  is  a very  serious  question, 
•if  Mr.  Ennis’s  statement  is  correct,  for  Mr.  Knox’s 
statement  was  clearly — and  I believe  the  Chairman 
said  the  same — that  hy  Act  of  Parliament  you  must 
charge  the  same  to  and  from  a place.  If  this  infor- 
mation is  correct  it  is  a very  serious  matter,  this  20$. 
rate,  must  hamper  the  Irish  farmer  or  trader, 
It  is  a complaint  that  I have  no  douht  the  railway 
company  will  explain. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  one  word  ? 
1 v-aZe  information  from  the  Wicklow  Company, 
which  Mr.  Reid  gave,  distinctly  showing  that  the 
rate  is  13$.  a ton.  That  is  applicable  to  Irish  bacon 
tr  any  bacon,  from  Enniscorthy  to  Liverpool  by 
®nblm,  not  20$.  . ^ J 
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Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  against  what  Mr.  Ennis  says  % ar  12  iy07> 
is  20$.  ’ — 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Of  course  the  Wicklow  Company  will 
deal  with  it  in  the  evidence,  but  I thought  it  right  to 
mention  it. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  10$.  inwards  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  for  bacon  in  boxes.  If  the 
Irish  bacon  was  sent  in  boxes  instead  of  in  bales  it 
would  be  the  same. 

Lord  Pirrie. — May  I ask  is  there  any  greater  risk 
with  bacon  in  bales  titan  in  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow-— Certainly.  It  packs  better,  and  the 
company  gets  paid  for  the  boxes  also. 

Chairman. — Just  look  at  that  to  clear  it  up.  Lord 
Pirrie  got  on  the  right  tack. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — There  must  be  something  inaccurate 
about  this.  It  is  a quotation  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Reid 
«ave  me  distinctly  these  rates  the  other  day.  It  can 
be  cleared  up  further  in  the  evidence  of  the  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  Company. 

Chairman. — All  right. 

12542.  Lord  Pirrie.— We  have  got  yours  and  theirs. 

To  me  a much  more  serious  complaint  is  the  one  you 
speak  about  of  potatoes  from  Bridgetown  Station  to 
Wexford,  a distance  of  eleven  miles,  5s.  6 d.  Now,  is 
that  a wagon  load,  per  ton,  or  merely  a single  ton  ? — 

One  single  ton. 

12543.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  rate  of  a 
wagon  load  would  be? — I can’t  say  for  potatoes  wliat 
the  rate  per  wagon  load  would  be.’  We  have  the  rate 
for  com. 


12544.  I know.  I am  coming  to  that  in  a moment. 
As  a County  Councillor  and  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council,  have  you  any  rates  before  you  to  enable  you 
to  advise  and  assist  the  farmers  as  to  sending  their 
potatoes : because  it  must  be  a very  large  industry  in 
Wexford  ? — This  system  has  been  opened  very  re- 
cently. 

12545.  The  system  of  what? — The  system— the 
Southern  line. 

12546.  But  surely  the  farmers  have  been  exporting 
potatoes  for  generations  ? — Yes.  These  are  some  of  the 
very  first  lots  sent  over  the  line.  It  is  only  open  for 
traffic  a few  months. 

12547.  You  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  the  way  of 
saying  if  you  sent  a large  quantity — I mean  per  wagon 
load — what  the  rate  would  be  ? — No ; I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  that. 

12548.  As  regards  com,  which  I presume  includes 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat? — Barley  especially. 

12549.  2$.  8 d.  per  ton  ? — Yes,  2$.  8d.  per  ton. 

12550.  Eleven  miles  ? — May  I just  read  this  passage 
referring  to  that. 

12551.  I want  to  get  this  cleared  up?— "The  line 
passes  through  South  Wexford  county,  which  is  a 
tillage  country,  and  farmers  had  great  hopes  that  their 
condition  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
opening  of  this  line.  These  hopes  have  been  disap- 
pointed owing  to  the  excessive  rates  charged  for  local 
traffic.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  rate  from  Bridge- 
town to  Wexford,  a distance  of  ten  to  eleven  miles- 
Barley,  oats,  and  other  corn  are  charged  2$.  8d.  a ton 
for  six  ton  lots  and  over.  Corn  is  carried  on  the 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  line  from  Wexford  to  Dublin, 
a distance  of  over  ninety  miles,  for  4s.  6 d.  Manure  is 
charged  at  the  same  rate,  2s.  8 d.,  from  Wexford  to 
Bridgetown.  The  rate  on  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
line  from  Wicklow  to  Wexford,  a distance  of  about 
fifty-five  miles,  is  4$.  9d.  Proportionately  high  rates 
are  charged  from  all  the  stations  in  South  Wexford 
to  Wexford  town,  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  new 
line  to  South  Wexford  farmers  are  practically  nil. 
South  Wexford  is  a great  horse-breeding  county,  and 
Enniscorthy  is  the  great  horse  fair  for  the  district. 
A South  Wexford  farmer  cannot  use  the  Rosslare  line 
passing  through  his  district  as  a means  of  conveyance 
to  or  from  Enniscorthy  or  any  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
stations  beyond  Wexford.  If  be  travels  by  the  earlier 
train  to  Wexford  he  finds  himself  a few  minutes  too 
late  to  catch  the  9.35  train  from  Wexford  up  the 
line.”  r 

12552  That  doesn’t  affect  it.  I take  it,  the  gentle 
man  made  complaint  that  the  rate  for  potatoes  and 
general  farming  commodities  is  much  too  high  com- 
pared to  the  grain  rates,  which  you  also  think  are  high 
for  the  short  distance,  compared  with  sending  it  to 
Dublin?— Yes. 
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12553.  And  compared  to  tlie  low  rate  that  we  have 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  between  Belfast  and  Derry, 
ninety-five  miles,  3s.  per  ton?— Yes. 

12554.  You  would  like  in  the  South  of  Ireland  such 
low  rates  as  you  have  got  in  the  North? — Yes. 

12555.  And  you  think  the  railways  in  the  North, 
at  least  the  Midland,  has  assisted  the  farmers  by 
giving  the  low  rate  of  3s.  per  ton? — Certainly.  We 
think  the  railway  companies  are  acting  neither  in 
their  own  interest  nor  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultu- 
ral community  by  imposing  such  high  rates. 

12556.  I take  it  in  your  answer  to  the  Chairman — 
Question  12410— you  obfect  to  the  railway  companies 
managing  the  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders, 
that  they  have  a monopoly  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  benefit  of  the  district — am  I right? — Yes. 

12557.  Have  you  ever,  as  a County  Councillor,  urged 
before  any  Parliamentary  Committee  that  they  should 
put  in  a'  clause  that  no  railway  company  should  ex- 
ceed a certain  dividend,  and  when  they  get  a certain 
surplus  that  it  should  go  for  the  benefit  of  either 
increasing  the  accommodation  or  reducing  the  rates  ? 
— In  a similar  manner  to  that  in  the  Gas  Companies 
at  present, 

12558.  Certainly.  Have  you  ever  as  a Vice-Chair- 
man brought  it  forward? — I have  not, 

12559.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  thinking  men, 
whether  the  minority — as  Colonel  Poe  says — or  the 
majority,  where  you  give  a monopoly  to  impose  such 
restrictions  ? — We  have.  In  the  suggestion  we  have 
made  we  cover  the  entire  ground. 

12560.  To  whom,  to  us  ? — To  this  Commission. 

12561.  To  this  Commission? — Yes. 

12562.  You  as  a County  Council  are  relying  on 
the  information  and  evidence  you  are  giving  here 
rather  than  anything  you  have  given  previously? — 
Quite  so.  We  have  given  nothing  previously.- 

12563.  No?— As  a County  Council.  Might  I say  as 
referring  to  industries,  might  I say  this  that  we 
hold  that  the  railway  companies  of  Ireland  might 
do  a great  deal  to  assist  struggling  Irish  indus- 
tries, that  a heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  them  in 
that  regard.  I don’t  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  view  expressed  a few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Sweetman 
with  regard  to  female  industries.  On  the  contrary, 
I regard  female  industry  as  being  of  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland.  We  in  Wexford  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  successful  engineering  works  giving 
employment  to  a considerable  number  of  men — a large 
number  of  men  for  such  a small  place,  and  some  years 
since  some  of  our  leading  citizens  took  into  considera- 
tion the  necessity  of  establishing  an  industry  for 
female  labour,  because  we  realised  that  in  order  to 
stop  emigration  from  Ireland  we  should  endeavour  to 


raise  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  people.  We  felt 
that  any  attempt  to  raise  wages  on  a large  scale 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  struggling  industries,  and 
that  our  only  chance  to  accomplish  the  object  of  pro- 
viding greater  individual  comfort-  for  the  people  would 
be  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  family,  and  not  the 
individual,  the  unit  of  population  in  Ireland,  to  make 
every  member  of  the  family  contribute  something 
towards  the  general  good,  and  with  that  object  in 
view  we,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  started  an  industry  in  Wexford  for 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  I wish  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  expressing 
the  view  of  the  County  Council’s  General  Council* 
I don’t  associate  myself  with  anything  that 
may  be  said  Holding  that  the  Department  is 
useless.  I gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Council  before  the  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
Department,  and  our  position  is  that  we  hold  that 
the  Department  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to 
Ireland,  has  done  a very  great  work  in  Ireland.  We 
object  to  its  constitution,  no  doubt.  We  say  they 
have  made  many  grave  mistakes,  but  they  are  breaking 
new  ground,  and  we  don’t  wish  to  criticise  too  se* 
verely  work  which  is  work  more  or  less  of  an  experi- 
mental character.  We  hold,  on  the  whole,  the  De- 
partment has  done  good  work  and  in  connection  with 
this  industry 

12564.  Chairman. — Which  ? — This  industry,  in  con- 
junction with  the  engineering  industry  in  Wexford, 
a hat  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats’ 
for  women  workers.  I happen  to  be  one  of  the 
directors  of  that  little  undertaking.  We  are  making 
an  effort  to  provide  employment  for  the  women  of  our 
town'  and  we  have  met  with  a certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Now,  I mention  that  industry  for  this  reason. 
A traveller  going  round  to  endeavour  to  sell  these  hats 
through  Ireland  has  to  carry  large  skips. 

12565.  Call  them  baskets  1 — Baskets.  Yes ; and  low 
rates,  passenger  rates,  given  by  the  railway  companies 
to  travellers  in,  industries  of  that  kind  would  be  an 
enormous  advantage,  and  would  help  to  develop  and 
foster  industries.  It  would  be  a great  help  to  the 
country. 

12566.  We  heard  that  from  t-he  representatives  of 
the  Commercial  Travellers’  Association? — I wish  to 
associate  the  General  Councils  with  that  view. 

12567.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  would  like  to  add  that  the 
travellers  connected  with  Irish  industry  should  travel 
practically  free  ? — As  nearly  as  possible. 

12568.  Chairman. — At  the  expense  of  the  railway 
companies  ? — No,  as  low  rates  as  could  be  reasonably 
granted. 

Is  there  any  other  question? 

Mr.  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — No.  We  will  have  his 
questions  checked,  and  give  evidence. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mayne  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


12569.  Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  I think  you  are  in  busi- 
ness in  Dublin? — I am.  I am  a photographic  opti- 
cian—a photographic  dealer  generally— in  Lord  Ed- 
ward-street.  My  object  in  coming  before  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  help  in  pressing  before  this  Commission,  in 
the  minds  of  this  Commission,  the  disadvantage  that 
Irish  traders  are  subjected  to  by  reason  of  the  high 
charges  made  by  Irish  railway  companies  for  transit 
of  goods  between  one  tewn  and  another  in  Ireland 
and  again  the  advantage  that  the  foreign  trader  has 
in  low  rates  by  means  of  through  rates. 

12570.  Well,  we  will  go  by  steps:  allow  me?— Very 


12571.  Now,  take  first  of  all  your  own  particuk 
business.  Have  you  any  particular  complaint  i 
connection  with  that?— I have,  sir.  My  parcels  ai 
usuaUy  optical  goods,  light  in  weight,  and  small  i 
bulk,  although  costly,  so  I usually  make  use  of  tl 
parcels  post— it  suits  my  business  better— but  in  D 
cember  last  I had  a most  extraordinary  experience  i 
relation  to  goods.  I sent  in  December  last  to  Roscrc 
a magic  lantern  screen  for  showing  magic  lantei 
t?UXatJn  entertainment.'  I sent  it  to  Roscrea  , 
tS  * of  customer.  The  customer  was  charge 
16s.  11 d.  for  transit  from  Dublin— Kingsbridee  to  Ro 
crea,  77  miles.  That  screen  had  been  made  in  Londoi 
Wicam<£  from  London  to  Dublin  by  the  Mi. 

Railway  Company  of  England  for  ‘4s.  10d. 


12572.  Have  you  got  the  note  of  that  ?— Yes. 

12573.  Let  me  look  at  that? — (Note  handed  in) — 
And  it  was  delivered. 

12574.  Wait  a minute,  Mr.  Mayne,  please?  This 
is  a parcel  ? — It  is  a screen.  A lantern  screen.  There 
is  the  invoice  of  it.  ( Invoice  handed  in.)  They 
charged 

12575.  One  minute.  Oh ! I see.  It  is  a parcel  of 
woodwork.  It  is  a frame  like  the  frame  of  a picture? 
— No,  sir.  It  is  a coarse  canvas,  a piece  of  coarse 
canvas  nailed  to  a heavy  wooden  roller  somewhat  like 
the  scene  of  a very  small  theatre. 

12576.  Rolled  up  ? — Rolled  up. 

12577.  Lord  Pirrie. — Eighteen  feet  loiig?— Yes. 
The  roller  is  twenty  feet  long.  They  charged  at 
first  7s. 

12578.  Chairman. — Stop  ? — X paid 

12579.  One  minute.  First  of  all,  according  to  this, 
it  came  from  St.  Pancras  to  Dublin  by  the  Midland 
Railway  ?— Yes. 

12580.  Weight,  84  lbs.  ? — Yes  • just  under  84  lbs. 

12581.  They  charged  7s.  There  is  the  word  Refund 
2s.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

12582.  Reducing  to  4s.  lOd.  What  was  the  explana- 
tion of  that? — I objected  to  the  charge. of  7s.,  and  I 
paid  it,  but  sent  word  for  one  of  the  clerks  from  the 
Dublin  office  of  the  railway  company  to  call  on  me. 
When  he  called  on.  me  I put  before  him  that  7s.  for 
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3 ewfc. ' from  London  , to  Dublin  was  very  high.  It 
meant  a rate  of  £9  6s.  8 d.  a ton,  and  that  it  was  not 
a risky  piece  of  goods — nearly  all  the  weight  was  wood 
—a  wooden  pole,  a beam.  He  took  the  bill  away,  but 
he  called  in  a week  or  a little  more  afterwards  and 
gave  me  back  2s.  2d.  He  said  it  had  been  charged  in 
a wrong  class. 

12583.  That  is  all  right.  In  order  to  make  it  very 
short.  It  costs  you  4s.  lOd.  to  come  from  London  to 
Dublin  ? — Yes.  . 

12584.  Delivered  at  your  place  m Dublin? — De- 
livered at  my  warehouse.  I sent  it  to  Roscrea. 

12585.  What  distance  is  it  from  Dublin  to  Roscrea  ? 
—77  miles.  From  London  to  Dublin  is  334  miles. 
That  is  the  maker’s  invoice  of  the  screen. 

12586.  The  maker’s  invoice  is.  Opaque,  18  feet. 
Opaque  ? — If  it  was  not  opaque  we  could  make  it  our- 

12587.  It  is  an  18  feet  opaque?— Yes.  I need  not 
mention  the  price. 

12588.  No?— All  right. 

12589.  Well,  you  sent  it.  The  same  thing? — The 
very  same  thing.  I have  only  one  of  them. 

12590-  You  sent  it  from  Dublin  to  Roscrea  in 
Tipperary  ?— Yes. 

12591.  The  railway  company  charges  you  16s.  lid. 
for  carriage  to  Roscrea  Station.  That  is  what  they 
charged  you  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  they  charged  him. 

12592.  Him?— Yes.  Tliat  was  sufficiently  startling, 
but  when  they  sent  the  screen  back  to  me,  there  is 
their  charge  for  transit  hetween  Roscrea  and  Dublin. 

12593.  Then  the  screen  is  used  for  an  entertainment, 
and  it  comes  back  to  you  ? — A series  of  entertainments 
—three  or  four. 

12594.  Then  it  came  back  to  you  from  Roscrea  to 
you  in  Lord  Edward  street? — Yes. 

12595.  A screen  weight  one  ton  ? — Yes. 

12596.  And  carriage  £2  4s.  4d.  ? — Yes. 

12597.  Now,  then,”  £2  4s.  4d.  from  Roscrea  ?— Yes,  to 
Dublin. 

12598.  What  did  you  do?— I wrote  them  the  day 
after— the  company— falling  their  attention 

12599.  You  paid  the  money  ?— Yes.  I could  not  get 
the  screen  out  unless  I did,  and  what  is  more  they 
refused  to  deliver  it  for  the  £2  4s.  4d.  They  insisted 
on  getting  2s.  for  delivery.  So  that  I had  to  pay  the 
£2  4s.  4d.  and  send  for  the  screen— for  what  cost  me 
4s.  lOd.  from  London. 

12600  Did  you  communicate  with  the  railway  com- 
pany?— I did. 

12601.  What  is  the  first  letter  you  wrote?— I wrote 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  enor- 
mous over-charge  and  to  please  refund  it.  They  made 
no  answer ; they  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  my  letter.  I waited  then  until  the  23rd  of  January. 

12602.  You  wrote  again? — I wrote  again  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  they  had  put  down  here  a 
ton,  that  it  only  weighed  f cwt.,  and  I think  I men- 
tioned that  I felt  sore  at  not  receiving  some  reply  to 
my  former  letter — I allude  to  my  letter  of  the  5th 
January.  I received  no  communication  in  reply  from 
them  to  that  letter  either — not  even  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  receipt. 

12603.  Thc-n  when  did  you  write  again?— 11th  Feb- 
ruary, demanding  the  difference  between  4s.  10d.,  the 
rate  from  London  to  Dublin,  and  the  £2  4s.  4d.  which 
they  charged  me.  I demanded  payment  for  £119s.  6d., 
and  somewhat  peremptorily,  I think. 

12604.  Did  you  get  it? — No.  I didn’t  even  get  an 
answer  to>  that  letter.  They  took  no  notice  of  it; 
they  treated  me  most  discourteously.  They  didnt 
even  acknowledge  my  letters. 

12605.  I have  got  the  letters  here—  copies  of  the 
letters.  The  letters  seem  to  be  all  right — one  dated 
5th  January,  next  23rd  January,  next  11th  February, 
and  you  got  no  reply  to  any  of  them  ? — No  reply  to 
any  of  them. 

12606.  How  did  you  address  the  letters?— To  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  Kings- 
bridge. 

12607  Oh,  yes.  Generally  to  the  company? — Yes. 

12608.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  didn’t  say  general  mana- 
ger or  secretary? — No.  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company,  Kingsbridge,  Dublin, 

12609.  Chairman. — Well,  now? — I then  communi- 
cated with  the  secretary  of  this  Commission,  and  he 
wrote  to  me  asking  for  an  abstract  of  evidence  that  I 
proposed  to  give.  I suppose  it  is  your  practice  to 
communicate  with  a railway  company  that  is  com- 
plained of.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I got,  two  days 


or  ihree  after  writing,  giving  the  abstract,  send- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Shanahan,  I received  then  for  the 
first  time  a notification  that  they  recognised  me  at  all 
as  having  any  business  with  them.  A clerk  from  their 
office  called  at  my  office  and  offered  to  reduce  the 
charge  to  £1  7s.  5 d.  from  £2  4s.  4d.  Well,  as  my  de- 
mand was  for  £1  19s.  6 d.  my  book-keeper  refused  to 
accept  it  unless  he  paid  the  £1  19s.  bd.  He  called 
again  to  try  and  see  me,  but  I was  again  out.  I was 
not  in  my  office,  and  he  didn’t  call  since,  but  his  offer 
was  to  charge  instead — to  reduce  the  charge  of  £2  4s. 
4d.  to  £1  7s.  5 d.  Well,  that  was  still  so  enormous 
that  I didn’t  consent  to  it.  I would  rather  take  legal 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  £1  19s.  bd. 

12610.  I suppose  the  explanation  of  the  railway 
company  would  be  that  this  was  too  long  for  a truck  ? 
— That  is  the  explanation  that  I saw  here  with  Mr. 
Shanahan.  The  explanation  came  from  the  traffic 
manager,  I think,  saying  that  they  had 

12611.  What  is  the  length  of  a truck  in  Ireland 
here? — I don’t  know,  sir;  but  the  screen,  is  exactly  the 
same  length  and  thickness  and  the  same  weight  as  it 
was  when  the  Midland  Railway  Company  brought  it 
from  England  and  carried  it  from  London  for  4s.  10c?. 

12612.  Lord  Pirrie. — Ireland? — England. 

Chairman. — From  St.  Pancras  to  Dublin. 

12613.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  the  same  size 
as  when  it  went  down  to  Roscrea — the  same  size 
coming  back  as  when  it  went  down? — The  very  same 
6ize  and  weight. 

12614.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  port  did  it  come  from — 
from  the  Midland? — The  Midland.  It  came  from 
Liverpool.  If  it  came  from  the  London  and  North 
Western  it  would  have  come  by  Holyhead.  It  is  334 
miles  by  Holyhead,  and  by  Liverpool  it  would  be  more. 
What  I complain  of  is  that  we  are  mulcted  in  Ire- 
land, we  traders.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before 
you  by  several  witnesses  that  the  rates  are  against  us. 
I am  conversant  with  commerce  in  Germany.  I do  a 
business  with  Germany,  and  I know  the  rates  there 
are  not  against  the  local  trader.  The  rates  are  against 
the  foreign  producer.  On  goods  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many if  they  are  for  transit  to  a port  for  export  the 
rates  are  low;  for  transit  from  a port  into  Germany 
the  railway  rates  are  higher.  It  seems  to  be  heip 
totally  opposite,  because  from  the  coast,  I mean  Dub- 
lin, as  the  coast,  from  the  coast  to  Roscrea  they  charge 
16s.  lid. ; from  Roscrea  to  the  coast,  to  Dublin  £2 
4s.  4d.  There  is  no  trade,  no  commerce,  could  stand 
up  against  that. 

12615.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  some  mistake 
you  know  ? — Then  they  correct  it  by  demanding  £1  7 s'. 

5 d. — still  enormous. 

12616.  You  don’t  object  to  my  saying  this . 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington  (Solicito-rj. — I believe  it  is 
some  mistake.  We  will  get  it  cleared  up  afterwards. 

12617.  Chairman. — It  seems  perfectly  Iona  fide 
though.  Well,  now,  of  course  you  know  Germany  has 
State  railways  ? — I can’t  say  I am  conversant  with  the 
rates.  The.  goods  to  me  from  Germany  always  come 
carriage  paid,  but  I am  aware  from  my  conversation 
with  German  manufacturers  and  traders  in  Germany 
that  that  is  the  rule,  and  it  has  helped  the  trade  of 
Germany  enormously. 

12618.  This  particular  case,  which,  of  course,  re- 
quires some  explanation,  the  one  you  have  explained, 
has  imbued  your  mind  with  the  idea  that  this  is  not 
an  exceptional  thing,  that  it  is  going  on  generally?— 
I have  read  a good  deal  of  the  evidence  given  before 
this  Commission,  and  I find  it  is  the  general  tenor 
of  the  evidence  that  Irish  traders  and  manufacturers 
feel  a very  serious  grievance. 

12619.  Then  have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself 
as  to  what  in  your  judgment  would  he  the  best  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things? — Yes. 

12620.  In  your  own  words? — It  is  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  railways  of 
Ireland  are  worked  not  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  but 
in  the  interests  of  people  outside  of  Ireland. 

12621.  Shareholders? — No.  I don’t  mean  the  share- 
holders. I am  speaking  as  a commercial  man,  and  I 
say  that  the  railways  are  worked  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  commercial  men  of  Ireland,  the  producers  or  the 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
manufacturers  and  foreign  producers  by  giving  them 
low  rates  and  charging  the  local  producers  high  rates. 
No  country  could  prosper  commercially  subject  to  that 
state  of  things. 
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12622.  What  you  arai  telling  us  now  is  gathered,  I 
suppose,  from  what  you  read  of  the  proceedings  at  this 
Commission  1 — Largely. 

12623.  But  within  your  own  knowledge  you  con- 
sider that  for  the  country  itself  the  rates,  in  your 
judgment,  are  too  high  to  properly  develop  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country? — I hold  that  opinion.  I hold  the 
opinion  that  the  rates  for  Ireland  in  Ireland,  between 
one  town  and  another,  should  not  be  higher  to  Irish- 
men than  foreigners. 

12624.  Pro  rata  '(—Pro  rata-  Ireland  ought  to  get  a 
chance.  We  al\  know  many  country  towns  in  Ireland 
where  labour  is  abundant  and  very  cheap,  and  suitable 
to  establish  factories  such  as  I have  seen  springing  up 
in  Germany ; every  visit  I make  there,  I see  new 
factories.  We  could  have  that  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land if  we  had  a railway  system,  a management  that 
would  give  the  manufacturers  in  Ireland  a proper 
chance.  He  doesn’t  get  it  at  present.  The  man  that 
would  start  a factoiy,  say,  in  Roscrea — would  do  a very 
foolish  thing  if  he  sunk  liis  money  in  manufacturing 
goods  in  a town  where  he  would  be  mulcted  in  all 
directions,  when  he  would  send  his  goods  out  by  rail. 
The  whole  thing  should  be  put  an  end  to.  One  of 
the  witnesses  here  advocated,  I was  in  the  room  when 
he  was  giving  his  evidence,  he  advocated  nationali- 
sation of  the  railways  in  Ireland.  I advocate  that 
also. 

12625.  You  concur? — I do.  That  is  the  system  in 
Germany ; every  State  manages  its  own  railways.  There 
is  only  one  Board  in  each  State  except  Prussia.  There 
are  three,  I think,  there  the  country  is  so  straggled — 
it  extends  now  from  the  Baltic  to  Alsace,  which  is  now 
Prussia,  and  there  they  have  a railway  management  at 
Strasburg. 

12626.  You  think  the  real  remedy,  according  to  your 
judgment,  would  be  for  the  railways  to  become  the 
property  of  the  State? — The  property  of  the  State,  and 
be  managed  by  a Board  composed  of  men  who  would 
consider  first  the-  interests  of  Ireland. 

12627.  Oh,  yes.  I follow  you? — That  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Our  people  are  leaving,  people  that  are  idle 
are  leaving  the  country  for  America  and  elsewhere 
solely  to  get  employment ; here  they  would  work 
for  one-tenth  of  the  terms  they  get  in  the  United 
States,  if  they  could  only  get  employment.  . 

12628.  Yon  think  the  remedy  is  the  nationalisation 
of  the  railways? — I do. 

12629.  Am  I right  in  assuming  you  were  once  a 
Member  of  Parliament? — I was,  for  over  seven  years, 
until  my  eldest  son  unfortunately  died.  Ho  managed 
my  business,  and  then  I had  to  resign,  and  I was  very 
sorry,  for  I had  become  almost  fond  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

12630.  And  of  course  this  is  a subject  you  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  ? — I have. 

12631.  Not  only  now  but  previously? — Now  and  pre- 
viously. 

12632.  In  past  years  ? — Yes. 

12633.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion?— Yes.  It  is 
my  confirmed  opinion. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

12634.  I see  even  the  charge  of  7s.  from  London  to 
Lublin  you  thought  too  much,  and  you  got  a refund  of 
2<.  2d.  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  too  much. 

12635.  I don’t  say  it  was  not.  * You  got  a refund 
from  the  Midland  without  difficulty  ?— No  difficulty 
whatever. 

12636.  They  gave  you  that  money  back? — And  they 
contrast  very  favourably  with  the  treatment  I re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  an  Irish  railway. 

12637.  You  say  that  distance  was?— 334  miles  the 
shortest  way. 

12638.  London  to  Liverpool  ?— London  to  Dublin, 
via  Holyhead. 

12639.  This  came  by  Liverpool,  therefore  it  is 
longer  ?— That  would  be  twenty  to  thirty  miles  longer. 
Zt  would  go  farther  north. 

12460.  When  you  got  the  account  from  the  railway 
company  in  Ireland  to  take  it  from  Dublin  to  Roscrea 
the  first  time  they  charged  you  16s.  lid.  ? — Yes. 

12641.  Did  you  pay?— Mr.  Jackson  paid. 

12642.  And  made  no  complaint?— Oh,  he  did,  he 
complained. 

.®id  he?— Well,  he  complained  that  he 
thought  it  was  too  much. 

Chairman. — He  said  so  in  his  letter 

lord  Pirrie.-l  only  wanted  to  get  it  in  evidence 
clearly,  because  I think  there  must  be  some  mistake. 


Witness. — He  will  not  hire  my  screen  again,  be- 
cause he  can  get  a screen  from  Bradford,  Birmingham 
or  London  at  the  same  rate  of  hire  as  I charge,  and  he 
will  get  it  carried  at  a low  through  rate.  I am  shoved 
out.  I have  my  expensive  screen  on  my  hands,  and 
anyone  that  knows  what  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
carriage  up  and  down  won’t  deal  with  me. 

12644.  I think  your  evidence  is  some  of  the  most 
important  that  came  before  this  Commission  while  I 
have  been  present.  You  speak  not  only  from  your  own 
knowledge,  but  you  have  put  in  papers  to  prove 
further  it  is  not  an  imaginary  phantom  statement 
we  are  following? — Oh  no. 

12645.  It  was  the  same  railway  company  that 
charged  Mr.  Jackson  16s.  lid.  that  sent  you  the 
account  for  £2  2s.  4d.  and  asked  you  to  pay  2s. 
additional? — For  delivery;  yes,  the  very  same  rail- 
way. 

12646.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  the  railway- 
companies  of  Ireland  do  not  abide  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, that  the  rates  are,  as  you  know,  put  in  the 
list,  and  that  they  charge  when  they  can  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  to  the  local  people  ? — It  is  quite  clear  in  my 
case,  because  in  their  explanation  they  say  they  put 
it  into  class  3,  .which  is  intended  for  goods  traffic 
awkward  to  handle,  or  something  like  that,  and  that 
Parliament  gave  them  a discretion.  Well,  I know 
enough  of  Parliament  to  know  that  Parliament  does 
not  intend  a discretionary  power  of  that  kind  which 
they  give  to  be  used  for  fleecing  customers  of  the  rail- 
way. 

12647.  And  I take  it,  if  you  had  net’  been  a clever 
business  man,  but  an  innocent  Irishman,  you  would 
have  to  pay  it  ? — He  would  have  to  ; he  would  not  get 
the  goods  if  he  did  not. 

12648.  He  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  claim?— 
No. 

12649.  Can  yon  explain  why  the  English  line,  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  called  it  a parcel  and 
charged  you  only  4s.  10d.,  and  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  put  in  a ton  when  you  yourself 
said  it  is  84  lbs.  ? — It  is  under  84  lbs. 

12650.  Have  you  not  got  a very  serious  claim  for 
damages  against  the  railway  company  for  your  waste 
of  time  over  the  false  charge? — I will  certainly  go  to 
recover  the  £1  19s.  6 cl.  which  they  have  taken  from  me 
that  they  should  not.  have  demanded  at  all.  But  see 
the  treatment  I received  at  their  hands.  They  place 
me  in  that  position  and  when  I wrote  complaining  they 
didn’t  have  the  courtesy  to  even  acknowledge  my 
letter  or  explain  whether  they  have  a reason  for  doing 
it  or  not.  The  English  Railway  Company  not  only 
treat  me  with  courtesy,  but  they  actually  give  me  a 
refund. 

12651.  Then  you  don’t  agree  with  the  witness  a few 
days  ago  when  he  said  he  didn’t  want  any  more 
English  railways  in  Ireland.  Your  experience  is  the 
English  railway  has  the  right  and  business-like 
method? — The  railway  system  in  England  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  much  fairer  towards 

12652.  I am  not  going  to  ask  you  on  your  answer— 
but  this  is  the  result,  English  railways  are  more 
obliging  to  their  customers  and  traders — in  your  ex- 
perience than  the  Irish  railway  management  of  to- 
day ? — Unquestionably. 

12653.  I am  much  obliged  to  you : you  have  given 
your  evidence  very  clearly. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

12654.  Have  you  had  any  previous  instances  of  over- 
charges like  this? — We  got  complaints  from  customers 
as  to  excessive  charges  on  cylinders  of  oxygen.  But  I 
have  usually  found  that  there  is  some  little  omission 
on  their  part — that  they  do  not  take  the  railway  com- 
pany in  the  way  they  ought.  We  send  cylinders  of 
oxygen — compressed  oxygen.  They  use  the  oxygen  for 
medical  purposes  and  other  purposes,  and  they  send 
the  cylinders  back  empty.  These  cylinders  are  very 
often  charged  not  as  empty,  but  as  being  full.  Me 
receive  these  corfiplaints,  but  I have  always  found  in 
most  cases  the  fault  lay  with  the  customers  in  not  de- 
claring that  they  are  sent  as  empties,  so  in  that  case 
they  are  charged  as  full  cylinders  of  oxygen.  That  is 
the  fault  of  the  customers  in  not  having  declared  them 
to  be  empties.  I have  had  to  suggest  to  customers  that 
they  should  pay  the  carriage ; that  empties  as  a rule 
are  sent  carriage  paid,  and  that  therefore  they  act  to' 
their  own  disadvantage  by  not  paying  the  carnage 
beforehand  and  declaring  them  to  be  empties.  But  I 
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, make  any  case  out  of  that,  because  the  cus- 
“ deal  with  for  that  class  of  goods  are  not 
commercial  men;  they  are  medical  men  that  use  com- 
pressed oxygen  for  medical  purposes,  and  know  very 
HHle  about  matters  of  business,  or  else  they  are  show 
wople  giving  entertainments,  who  are  very  nearly  as 
Q managers  commercially. 

12655  I take  it,  then,  that  m your  experience  you 
have  not  had  any  serious  ground  for  complaint?— I 
do  not  say  that.  , . _r  , 

12656.  ‘With  this  exception  ?— Yes ; my  goods  are 
small  parcels,  as  a rule. 

12657  When  you  speak  of  the  nationalisation  of 
Irish  railways,  by  that  I presume  you  mean  their  being 
taken  over  not  by  a State  department,  but  by  some 
Irish  National  authority  ?— What  I mean  by  the  na- 
tionalisation of  Irish  railways  is  to  make  then- 
management  as  like  the  German  system  as  possible. 
The  system  there  has  made  Germany  one  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  countries  in  the  world.  When  I 
went  to  Germany  first),  nearly  forty  years  ago,  goods 
trains  were  just  as  scarce  as  they  are  in  Ireland  to-day. 
Now  any  railway  going  down  to  ail  important  port 
like  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam— why  I have  counted  five 
goods  trains,  long  goods  trains,  trains  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  going  down  within  an  hour  carrying  goods 
to  the  port  of  transit.  That  is  what  has  built  up 
the  present  industrial  prosperity  of  Germany. 

12658.  When  you  speak  of  the  favourable  terms  that 
goods  in  Germany  receive  are  you  aware  of  the  time 
that  goods  take  in  transit,  that  from  one  station  in 
Germany  to  another  it  often  takes  five  or  six  days, 
while  in  this  country  it  would  not  take  one  ?— Yes,  but 
Germany  is  a very  much  larger  country  than  this. 

12659.  I am  speaking  of  a distance  of  200  miles  ? — 
That  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  their  waterways.  I 
know  that  a certain  class  of  goods  comes  down  from 
Dresden  and  Bohemia  by  the  River  Elbe  to  Hamburg. 

12660.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  Germany  if  you 
consign  goods  from  any  station  the  railway  company 
is  not  bound  to  handle  these  goods  until  twenty-four 
hours  after  you  land  them  in  the  station? — That  is 
one  German  regulation.  In  some  cases  they  need  not 
handle  them  for  two  days.  A very  interesting  book 
I would  recommend  to  your  notice  is  a little  book  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  that  on  German  railways  as  compared  with 
English  railways.  He  goes  into  that  point  very 
clearly.  Goods  that  have  to  go  a distance  of  200  miles 
seldom  arrive  at  their  destination  in  less  than  four, 
five,  or  six  days? — That  may  be  explained  by  the 
enormous  goods  traffic  in  that  country. 

12661.  I don’t  want  you  to  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  everything  there  is  cbwlevr  de  rose.  Most  of  the- 
tradere  in  this  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  slow  transit? — We  would  put  up  even  with  that 
for  the  sake  of  a low  rate. 

12662.  I think  you  will  find  that  a good  many 
traders  would  grumble  if  tlieir  goods  were  four,  five, 
or  six  days  in  delivery.  But  reverting  to  the  question 
I asked  at  first.  You  say  you  want  Irish  railways 
managed  as  the  German  railways  are? — Yes.  Ger- 
man railways  are  managed  in  the  interests  of  Germany 
not  in  other  interests.  Their  motto  translated  is, 
“Germany  over  everything.”  I want  the  Irish  rail- 
ways managed  solely  in  the  interests  of  Irish  manufac- 
turers and  Irish  producers. 

12663.  The  only  question  I wish  to  ask  you  is, 
whether  you  think  such  management  can  be  obtained 
by  a State  Department  or  alternatively  by  an  Irish 
Board? — I would  have  more  confidence  in  the  Irish 
Department  and  in  the  way  it  would  work. 

12664.  You  think  the  Irish  Department  would  be 
more  responsible  to  public  opinion  ? — I do  unquestion- 


ably. If  a wrong  man  were  appointed  Irish  public  j/ar.  12,1907 
opinion  would  soon  see  and  have  it  corrected,  and  have  ' — L 

a right  man  appointed.  Mr.  Thomas 

12665.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  actual  body  Mayne, 
which  should  be  placed  in  control  of  the  actual  work-  Photographic 
ing  of  the  railways  ? — I have  not.  I don’t  mind  very  Optician, 
much  what  body  it  would  be  if  it  managed  them  in  the  u n' 
interests  of  Ireland. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. 

12666.  I think  most  of  your  traffic  is  by  parcel 
post  ? — Yes  ; we  don’t  handle  bulky  goods. 

12667.  We  have  the  date  when  that  screen  was  sent 
from  London.  What  was  the  date? — It  was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898. 

12668.  That  is  eight  years  ago?— -Yes. 

12669.  Can  you  remember  had  this  screen  this  18- 
foot  pole  attached  at  that  time  ? — It  had.  The  screen 
is  18  feet  wide,  and  the  pole  is  20  feet  long. 

12670.  As  far  as  we  understand  the  matter  it  took 
two  trucks,  but  how  it  came  for  4s.  in  two  trucks  is 
another  matter.  But  we  will  inquire  into  it.  Have 
you  any  complaints  of  a similar  character? — No;  I 
have  no  traffic  of  that  kind.  I- would,  explain  if  the 

Commission  wished  why  I got  it  in  1898. 

12671.  Chairman. — We  don’t  want  a note  of  that. 

12672.  Lord  Piirie. — Won’t  the  railway  company 
take  that  up  ? 

12673.  Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — We  will 
have  to  inquire  into  it. 

12674.  Chairman. — The  great  point  is  that  the  rail- 
way carried  it  from  London  here  for  4s.  10d.,  and  that 
the  short  distance  to  its  destination  cost  16s.  lid.  ? 

Witness. — From  Dublin  to  Roscrea  cost  16s.  lid. 

12675.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — It  seems 
to  me  that  the  explanation  is  this.  The  charge  is  the 
minimum  pen-  ton  per  wagon  going  down  to  Roscrea. 

Probably  there  was  a free  wagon  coming  from  London, 
which  they  used  as  a runnier,  and  the  company  might 
not  have  charged  for  it.  The  charge  between  Dublin 
and  Roscrea  would  be  for  two  wagons. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  two  wagons  would  not  make  £2 
4s.  4 d. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — They  say  they 
would  be  charged  the  same  charge  as  in  England.  I 
believe  it  came  without  the  pole  eight  years  ago. 

Witness. — It  could  not  come  without  the  pole;  the 
screen  would  then  be  useless. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — It  came  ap- 
parently as  a parcel. 

Chairman. — Was  this  identical  parcel  just  as  you 
received  it  sent  forward  ? 

Witness. — Exactly  as  I received  it. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — But  eight  years 
afterwards.  There  are  eight  years  between  the  two  in- 
voices. 

Chairman. — But  the  classification  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrinefton  ( Solicitor ). — It  is  extra- 
ordinary. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Your  argument  is  that  the  Irish  rail- 
way companies  charged  more  excess  for  a small  parcel, 

whereas  the  English  companies 

Mr.  Dent  (General  Manager , G.S.  and  W.  Bail- 
way). — No,  it  is  an  isolated  case. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I think  you  would  do  more  business — 
suppose  if  you  had  a thousand  parcels  of  that  sort 
would  not  you  put  them  on  two  wagons  ? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington  ( Solicitor ). — If  you  had 
them. 

Chairman. — It  evidently  wants  some  explanation. 

There  is  the  fact  that  it  came  from  London  to  Dublin 
for  4s.  lOd.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  the 
same  identical  parcel  in  the  same  condition  costs  so 
much  more  going  from  Dublin  to  Roscrea. 


Mr.  David  S.  Prentice,  Superintendent  Travelling 
examined  by  tl 

12576.  You  were  asked  to  come  up  again,  on  some 
question  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Sexton? — Yes.  Mr. 
oerton  asked  me  to  hand  in  a return  or  statement  as 
to  rates  which  have  been  reduced  on  the  representation 
oE  the  Department. 

12677.  Have  you  got  that  statement  ? — Yes.  (State- 
ment  handed  to  Chairman.) 

12678.  First  let  ns  take  the  local  rates  in  .Ireland. 

T aTO  no^  8°^  a summary  of  the  local  rates? — No, 

aid  not  quite  understand  what  Mr.  Sexton  actually 


Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
e Chairman. 

meant.  In  my  evidence  in  chief — I refer  to  the  pas- 
sage— 

12679.  Chairman.— I got  the  impression  that  I 
asked  you  some  question  as  to  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  your  applications  to  the  railway  companies  so 
far  as  the  trade  of  this  country  is  concerned? — Yes. 

12680.  And  you  considered  that  in  many  cases  appli- 
cations had  resulted  in  reduced  rates  being  put  into 
operation? — Yes. 

12681.  Then  I think  Mr.  Sexton  suggested  that  we 
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would  like  to  see  such  of  these  rates  as  were  reduced  to 
ascertain,  if  there  was  anything  tangible  in  them  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

12682.  Well,  as  Mr.  Sexton  is  not  here,  I will  look 
at  the  figures.  You  take  yeast. — Dublin  to  Cork. 
There  is  a traffic  in  that  from  Dublin? — Yes.  This 
case  refers  to  the  traffic  from  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land to  Cork. 

12683.  What  was  the  point  about  that? — A com- 
plaint was  received  that  yeast  could  be  sent  cheaper 
from  Belfast  to  Cork  than  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  The 
trader  asked  my  Department  to  intervene,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Dublin  rate  was  reduced  to  the 
same  rate  as.  from  Belfast  to  Cork. 

12684.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  original  rate  was  dear? — 
Yes,  comparatively. 

12685.  Chairman. — The  original  rate  for  56  lbs. 
was  2s.  1(M.  ?— Yes. 

12686.  The  new  rate  put  into  operation  on  your  ap- 
plication or  on  your  complaint  was  2s.  3d.  ? — Yes. 

12687.  At  the  companies’  risk? — Yes. 

12688.  And  Is.  9d.  at  the  owners’  risk? — Yes. 

12689.  Now,  take  Indian  corn  ? — In  that  case  a 
complaint  was  put  forward  to  the  Department  that  a 
rate  of  11s.  6 d.  per  ton  was  charged  for  com  from 
Dublin  to  Castlerea.  The  complaint  was  from  a 
miller  in  Castlerea.  The  Department  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Tailway  company  concerned,  and  they 
reduced  the  rate  to  9s.  4d. 

12690.  There  is  no  date  on  these  figures? — No,  they 
cover  about  six  years. 

12691.  What  I propose  to  do  is  this.  I propose  to 
have  these  all  printed  in  the  minutes  of  to-day  so 
that  they  can  be  seen  and  they  will  be  accompanied 
also  by  your  statement  that  you  have  just  made  that 
these  alterations  have  been  the  result  of  applications 
made  by  you  to  the  railway  companies  during  the  last 
six  years? — Yes. 

12692.  That  will  cover  the  whole  thing? — Yes. 

Chairman. — The  railway  company  are  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  these,  and  they  shall  have  it. 

12693.  Mr.-  Croker  Barrington  (Solicitor). — They 
will  do  when  they  are  printed. 

12694.  Chairman- — First  there  will  be  the  list  of 
local  rates  reduced  ; then  there  will  be  the  list  of 
through  rates. 

Witness. — There  axe  through  rates  between  places  in 
Ireland  to  places  in  Great  Britain. 

12695.  What  is  the  other  list? — They  are  matters  of 
refunds  where  traders  made  representations  to  the 
Department  that  the  traffic  cost  them  more  than  they 
though  it  ought,  and  in  a large  number  of  instances 
the  railway  companies,  on  having  the  cases  represented 
to  them  gave  refunds. 

Chairman. — Well,  I think  that  will  cover  the  whole 
thing. 

The  lists  were  as  follows : — 

RATES  REDUCED. 


Nature  of  Traffic 

Rates. 

Observations. 

Produce  concerned. 

Old. 

New. 

Yeast  (5fi-lb.  baskets). 
Dublin  to  Cork, 

s.  d. 
2 10 

8.  d. 
2 8 

Indian  Corn. 

Dublin  to  Castlerea,  . . 

baR.t‘ 
11  6 

per 

basket. 

C.R. 

basket, 

O.R. 

was  in  force  from  Belfast 
to  Cork  which  was  also 
made  to  apply  from  Dub- 
lin to  Cork,  and  a special 
O.R.  rate  of  la.  9 a.  per 
cwt.  was  issued. 

Fruit. 

From  Annagbmore  to 
Derry  : — 

Apples  and  Pears.  . . 

per  ton, 
6-ton 
lots, 
O.R. 
S.  to  S. 

15  0 

^6-ton  ’ 
■ lots. 
O.R. 
S.  to  S. 

13  4 

those  in  force  for  Indian 
• Meal  between  all  stations 
on  their  line. 

' 

To  Belfast : — 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

train, 

delvd. 

Plums. 

Strawberries  In  kegs, 

12  6 

•rdelvT' 

Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries in  kegs. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 
Goods 
train, 
delvd. 
Do. 

Rates  Reduced — continued. 


Nature  of  Traffic 
Produce  concerned. 


Cattle  over  Londonderry  ; C.R.  C.R  Company  . 

and  Lough  Swffly  Rail-  Half  Hoad  I head  ?at^nP0Mra^’en0' 

way,  wagon-  rates  j other  IriRh  Una 

j charged  ; other  I 


Empt7  Barrels  (used  for  ; is  0 


tatocs  from  Clnnakuty 
to  Liverpool)  between 
Cork  and  Olanakilty. 


Culm  and  Like  over  Cork 
and  Macroom  Direct 
Railway 


- - . - - . - Railway  Company  re- 

i Pf  t"?.  : funded  difference  on  the 
£lnS  S’  ' S’  complains! 

v,  S-  V“  S-  of.  “id  pot  reduced  rate 
O.R.  1 C.R.  ; inform. 


Shellfish 

Prom  BaUybunion  to 
L'j  towel. 


truck,  i truck. 


1 ofU<40 
barrels. 


truck.  ! truck, 


! Of' 4? 

| barrels. 


Bacon  : — 
Enniskillen  to 
via  Derry. 


Patrickswell  to  Dublin 
Four  Horses, 
Five  Horses, 

Six  Horses, 

Seven  Horace, 


Eight  Horses, 


Indian  Heal  : — . . 

Letterkenny  to  Burton- 


Foxford  to  Dublin, 


Class  4, 

cO.R 


per  ton, 
S.  to  S. 
Clast  3, 


per  ton, 
quantl- 


Charge  for  weighing  Cnlm 
' also  reduced  from  id.  to 
1<£.  per  ton. 


Company  reduced  rales  to 
1».  less  in  each  case  than  . 
the  total  of  the  locals— 
Patrickswell  to  limerick, 
and  Limerick  to  Dublin. 


2 tons 
and  up- 


of  "fj 


RoS 

C.R. 


Che  Company  turner 
agreed  that  if.  at  any 
future  time,  it  was  fomd 
advisable  to  reduce  the 

rate  for  the  conveyance  ot 

Indian  Meal  from  Dm- 

SfSS.Wg 

&£etoV&$ 

would  be  reduoid  by  the 


Deduced  rate  granted 
•John  Bacon  LW.,  and 
Dublin  and  South  Eas. 

ern  Railway. 


Arranged  on  application 


Arranged  on  application. 
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Rates  Reduced — continued. 


Nature  of  Traffic, 
and 

Produce  concerned. 


Barlet  (250  ‘om)  I 

Birr  to  Galway,  • • j 

woottES  Goods  : — ' I 

*Corkto  Clones  nfo  Dub-  ; 

0T5IEBS  (about  21  tons):  I 
Falmouth  to  Qranmore  . 
Charged  flff  M»-  2*  ; 
Reduced  to  £13.  ! 

Potatoes 

Rosh  to  Dublin,  . . j 


limerick  to  London,  . 


Nature  of  Traffic 


Special  temporary  r 


49  2 'A  charge  of  6a.  Id.  was 
per  ton,  ( made  for  conveyance  of 
Ex.  1 1 cwt.  3 <irs.  14  lbs. — 

S.  to  S.  i 5a.  lid.  as  at  54a.  lid. 


! No  through  rate  existed, 

I but  a special  figure  of  £a 
i per  ton  was  arranged. 

The  rate  of  7a.  6d.  in  2-ton 
, ; lots  was  charged  during 
months  of  April,  May, 
and  Juno,  and  rate  of  4s. 
i during  rest  of  year.  Com- 
pany agreed  to  rate  of 
j 4a.  per  ton  on  early  po- 
1 tatoes  in  10-cwt.  lots  and 
I upwards.  S.  to  S. 


0?r&D.’  I C?r*°D.'  | 


The  following  were  the  rates  quoted  by  the  M.G.W. 
Railway  Company 


Pin  Moss  Litter  ■- 

Innv  Junction  to- 
Norfh  Wall 
IM.G.W.) 


Galway, 

AUilone, 

Float, 

BaHywQlan, 
orossdoney, 
Arva  Road, 
Killeshandra, 


per  ton. ! per  ton.  : per  tc 


Preston,  . . 

Rochdale, 

Birmingham, 


Liverpool  (via  Water-  j 33  4 

Liverpool  (via  Cork  or  1 — 

Waterford).  I 

Livetpool  (Diet  Holy-  I 36  £ 
head). 

Liverpool  ( via  Dublin),  — 


Esos  •— 
Rathkeale  ti 


Liverpool  t< 


Leicester,  I 78  < 
j Class 


Dublin  to  Perns, 


special 

Him. 


Nature  of  Traffic 

Rates. 

rroduce  concerned. 

Old. 

New. 

Prw  Fust 

Prom  Inny  Junction : — 
Por  10  miles, 

Por  15  miles! 

Por  20  miles. 

For  25  miles,  ! ' 

For  30  miles, 

Por  40  miles, 
for  50  miles. 
Intermediate  distances 
“ Proportionate 
rates. 

per  ton. 
s.  d. 

110 
2 3 
2 7 

2 9 

3 9 

Not  less 

JB* 

per  ton. 

s.  d. 

1 2 
1 6 
1 10 
2 1 

2 8 
2 11 

Wagon  loads  of  not  less 
than  4i  tons. 

s.  d. 

1 4 
1 8 

2 0 
2 3 
2 5 
2 11 
8 3 

Athlone  to  Leicester,  . . 


3ity  of  Dunlin  Steam 
Packet  Company  states 
the  18a.  was  for  special 
pen  accommodation,  but 
agreed  to  refund  8a. 

] £i  13a.  lid.  was  the  or- 
i dinary  part  truck  rate  on 
| D.W.  & W.R.  plus  S3* 
for  conveyance  by  pas- 
1 sencer  train.  D.W.  & 
| W.ll.  agreed  to  adopt 
! scale  of  head  rates  in  force 
generally  on  railways  in 
Ireland  and  refunded  17a. 


5 10. 
PO.R.  ' 


I The  horse  was  consigned  at 
] O.R.,  and  according  to 
I the  Company’s  scale  of 
rotee  for  horses  in  wagons 
the  minimum  charge  for 
! conveyance  at  O.R.  was 
| ae  for  four  horses  by 
! goods  train  (£1.  la.  4d.), 

' but  this  animal  was  car- 
ried by  passenger  train, 
and  one-third  additional 

charged  in  consequence. 
The  charge  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a single  horse 
in  a wagon  at  O.R.  would 
he  9a.  6d.-  The  Company 
arranged  that  one,  two,  or 
three  horses  would  bo  con- 
veyed over  their  line  in 
wagons  at  O.R.  at  charges 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the 
scale  charges  for  the  like 
number  of  homes  sent  at 
C.R.  This  rate  was  made 
applicable  to  the  horse 
and  charges  reduced  to 
10s  0 d. 


The  rate  5».  10d.  was  foi 
the  conveyance  of  salmon 
and  trout.  A special  rate 
of  5s.  was  arranged. 
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S.  Prentice, 

Superintendent 

Travelling 

Inspector, 

Department  of 

Agriculture. 


Nature  of  Traffic 
Produce  Concerned. 


List  of  rates 
reduced  on  the 
representations 
of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the 
railway 


Recess  to  Birmingham,  j 84 


concerned. 


Clones  to— 
Newbliss, 
Smithboro’, 
Monaghan  Road, 
Monaghan, 


Department  in  communi- 
cation with  Company  as 
to  a further  reduction  in 
C.R.  rate. 


The  wagons  t( 


Premium  Bulls 


56  lbs.,  C.R., 
56  lbs.,  O.R., 
112  lbs.,  C.R., 
112  lbs , O.B», 


100  miles,  id.  per  lb. 
56  lbs.,  C.R., 
5C  lbs.,  O.R., 
112  lbs.,  C.R., 
112  lbs.,  O.R., 


Grapes  :■ — 

Dublin  to  Ballina, 


Furniture  : — 
RichhiU  to  Balia, 


dead  Poultry 


Wexford,  New  Ross,  and 
Enniseorthy  to  Lon- 


To  Belfast  from 
Fiddown, 
Clonakilty, 


per  ton 
Class  3 
~.  to  s: 
C.R. 


KfS 


Slass’?.' 


S.  to  & 
O.R. 
Min. 


premium  bi 
inspection. 


Special  rate  fixed  c 


Nature  of  Traffic 

Observations. 

Produce  Concerned. 

1 

Old.  ! 

New.  i 

Fruit  (Currants  and  Rasp- 

From  Rosslare  to  • — 1 
Cork,  .. 

Dublin, 

, id- 
per  lb. 
Do., 

Tf 

S.  to  S. 
O.R. 
Min. 

1 cwt. 

SP^ial  rates  for  the  season, 

„„e be  released 

without  delay,  and  the 
total  quantity  sent  to  the 
stations  specified  to  be 
not.  less  than  470  tons  in 
the  year. 


Delivery  Charges. 


Delivi 
North  Wall 
Road. 


ery  Charges.  I 
'all  to  Lansdownel 


Within  city  boundary,  j 0 2 
j Minfld. 


The  Companies  agreed  to 
carry  live  poultry  for 
breeding— over  Irish  lines 


3.N.R»  and  M.G.W.R. 
Companies  agreed  to 
Class  4 rates  over  their 
respective  systems  gener- 


In  blocks,  eases  or  slabs, 
polished  or  dressed. 
O.R.  Class  0. 

In  lcs3  than  2 tons  lots 
Polished  or  dresBed,  . . 
Limestone  slab3  if  not 
>t  properly  protected 


Ceram  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  by  passenger 


Special  rates  fixed  for  con- 
veyance by  passenger 


1-30  miles, 
31-50  miles, 
51-100  miles, 
101-150  miles, 


151-200  miles, 
201-250  miles, 
251  and  over 
Up  to  20  miles, 
21  to  30  miles, 


2- 3  cwts. 
0 G 

3- 4  cwts. 


fri  >m 
Class  C. 


Class  3z 
Class  4y. 


tho  1903  Classification  | 
which  V 


Minimum,  16  gallons 
S.  to  S.  at  O.R.  . 
Empties  returned  free  at 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


Bates  Reduced — continued. 


THROUGH  RATES. 


Nature  of  Traffic 
and 

Places  Concerned. 


BDTTEli 

Fiddown  to  Belfast, 


BITTER 

Rathduff  to  Glasgow, . 


Ennistymon  and  Mil- 
town  Malbay  via  Holy- 
head  to  certain  towns 
In  Lancashire  and 
Torkshire. 


Killeshandra  to  Orew- 
Iterne  via  Dublin  and 
Holyhead  or  Hay- 
sham.  Carted  in  Eng- 


Limavady  to  Glasgow, 
4c,  via  Londonderry. 


Cl.  2 
C.R. 
S.  toS. 


OATS:— 

Glasgow  to  Gibbstown, 


Butter  — 

Ardfert  to  Blaokhnrn, 


7 8 i 
charged  j 

. 112  lb. 

equal  to 
66  8 
per  ton, 
CJt. 


13  4 
aer'.toi. 
1. 0.  X. 


Carted 
in  Eng- 
land. ' 


Nature  of  Traffic 
and 

Places  Concerned. 


Company  issued  an  ex- 
ceptional rate  though 
the  traffic  is  small. 


Early  Potatoes 


Company  applied  the  re- 
duced rate  to  the  con- 
signment complained  of 
and  refunded  the  differ- 
ence 7 5s.  HR  As  there 
was  a rate  of  16s.  6rf.  in  6 
ton  loads  to  Castlebar, 
a station  further  than 
Balia,  16s.  was  arranged 
for  the  latter. 


No  through  rate  existed, 
but  92s.  6rf.  per  ton  was 
arranged  by  the  routes 


Manchester,  . 


Blackberries 
Strabane  to 


No  through  rates  from 
Limavady  via  London- 
derry existed,  but  were, 
after  correspondence, 
arranged  to  Glasgow, 
Govan,  Greenock,  Ren- 
frew, Paisley,  Linwood. 
Johnstone  .North  John- 
stone, Cardonald,  and 
Shieldhall. 


Through  rateB  did  not 
exist,  hut  was  arranged 
on  application. 


Better 
Killeshandra  to  Norwich, 


Fresh  herrings 

Donegal  Fishing  Sta- 
tions to  Glasgow  via 
Londonderry  and  rail 
from  Greenock. 


Donegal, 

Dunkineely, 

Fin  town, 

Glomies, 

Inver, 

Killybegs, 

Honntcharles, 


Creeslough,  . . 
Dunfanaghy, 
Falcarragh,  . . 
Cashelnagore, 
Gweedore, 


Bates. 

Old. 

New. 

- 

per  ton, 
C.R. 
29  2 
per  ton, 

- 

14  6 
S.  to  S„ 
C.E.,  in- 
clusive 
of  all 

- 

Port 

llUe8 
S.  to  S„ 

OR! 

23  9 
Gotsof 
not  less 
thaD)2 

_ 

20  0 

- 

per  ton. 
p2*  ton 

Charges 
amount- 
ing to 
4s.  per 

55  0 

i-.  lud- 

cartage 

wicli.) 

Ex.  OB. 

*38  *o“ 
by 

- 

direct  to 
Glasgow 

j- 

J 

40  0 
per  ton 
O.R. 

“ 

1 9 
1 10 

11S1 

2 0 
2 0 
2 0 

perowt. 

O.B. 

Observations. 


Mar.  12,1907. 

Mr.  David 
S.  Prentice, 
Superintendent 
Travelling 
Inspector, 

Department  of 

Agriculture. 

List  of  lates 
reduced  on  the 
No.  through  rate  existed  representations 
Sow^vln10  the  ,lgUrCS  "f  ‘he  Depnrt- 
railway 
companies 
concerned. 


No  through  rates  were  : 
existence  previous  ■ 
the  figures  now  giv< 
as  to  Glasgow.  Live: 
pool,  or  Manchester. 


I This  is  stillincorrespou- 
• dence  for  farther  re- 
I duction. 


Messrs.  G.  & J.  Burns 
stated  that  they  hod  no 
through  rates  from  in- 
terior Irish  stations  to 
interior  Scotch  stations. 


Specially  arranged. 


No  through  rates  hereto 
fore  existed  to  Glasgow 


j Via  Londonderry  and 
\ Passenger  train  from 
' Greenock  to  Glas- 
gow. 


REFUNDS  AND  REDUCTIONS  IN  RATES. 


Nature  of  Traffic 
and 

Places  concerned. 


Consignment  was  entered 
looallv  to  Watei  ford  at 
23s.  8d.  per  ton  (2nd 
class),  and  rehooked 


Charge  made  was  10s.  Cd. 
Incorrectly  calculated  ; 
should  have  been  7s.  7 it. 
Refund  of  2s.  ltd.  made. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Rates  Reduced — continued. 


Mr.  David 

S.  Prentice, 

Superintendent 

Travelling 

Inspector, 

Department  of 

Agriculture. 

List  of  rates 
reduced  on 
representations 
of  the  Depart- 


Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

O.&D.I  S. to S. 

CARRIAGE  of  6 tons  of  14  4 j 12  3 G.N.R.  Company  charged 


charged  in  error;-  U 

N.  w.  R.  Co.  applied 
the  correct  rate  m3 
refunded  dlfference- 


. A consignment  of  butter, 
invoiced  via  Milford  and 
! Great  Eastern  Railway, 
j was  sent  via  Holyhead 
instead,  and  Company 
•were  claiming  4s.  6 d.  A 
re-entry  was  made,  and 
| claim  was  reduced  by 


■E3S83 

isMaSLS 

EKSMSSfS* 


Packet  Company  stated 
the  18s.  was  Tor  special 
pen  accommodation,  but 
Special  agreed  to  refund  8s. 


Ardagh  to  Liverpool,  ..  Charged  O.E.  Charge  made  was  correct, 
5e.  id.  Rate  of  but  Company  reduced 
being  id.  per  it  to  the  O.R.  rate  and 
Parcels  lb.  agreed  to  refund  the 


D. W.  and  tV.  Railway,  BOX  OF  BUTTER,  68  lbs.  :- 
plus  33J  per  cent,  for  Pallas  to  Dublin, 
carriage  by  Passenger 
train.  Railway  Com- 
pany agreed  to  adopt 
scale  of  Head  Rates  in 
force  generally  on  Rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  and 
refunded  17s.  2<f. 


oharged  at  parcels  rate 
instead  of  reduced  rate 
in  force  for  butter  traffic. 
Instructions  to  refund 
3s  8d.  to  consignors  were 


165  10  16  0 Company  applied  the  re- 

nt per  ton,  duoed  rate  to  the  con- 
31  2 Earthen-  signmentromplalnedot 


Class  1 (loose) 
rate,  in  5 ton 
S.  >o  S.  loads. 
C.R.  3.  to  S. 


ware  and  refunded  the  diflo- 

(loose)  rence  75s.  1M.  As  there 

in  5 ton  was  a rate  of  16t.  5J,  in 
loads,  5 ton  loads  to  Castlebar. 
S.  to  8.  a station  further  than 
O wner  Balia,  16s.  was  arranged, 

load  and  for  the  latter. 


oharged  at  5a.  10i I.  per 
cwt. — »hould  have  been 
• 4s.  9 cl.  per  cwt.  The 
overoharge— 6s. — was  to 
be  refunded. 


POULTRY 

Rathkeale.to  Glasgow,  13  0 10  10  The  cose 


weighed  208  lfii'aS 
StaCbiateeofI>ajdnpcr 
lb.,  but  through  an  error 
in  calculation  there  was 
an  overcharge  of  2*.  2d. 


1 ton  11  cwt2qre..waa 

•sssffSSa*? 

overcharge  to  the  con- 


i booked  from  Dublin  to 
| Newmarket  at  rate  ap- 
plicable to  horses.  After 
correspondence  Com- 
pany applied  the  part 
track  rate  and  reduced 
the  charges. 


- 1 9 Overcharge  of  6 d.  made  — 
I Company  arranged  to 
; refund. 


The  calf  was  booked  from 
Cloughjordnn  to  Kings- 
bridge  and  thence  to 


a^aass 

SSf  xSfa”* 

D.W.W.  Railway. 
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MINUTES'  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Nature  of  Traffic 
Place  Concerned. 


Rates  Reduced — continued. 


Consignment  of  6 cwt. 
0 qrs.  11  lbs.  was  charg- 
ed in  error  at  rate  of 
34s.  Sd.  per  ton,  instead 
of  correct  rate  of  27s.  6d. 
Company  refunded  dif- 
ference. 


° Glasgow  to  Gibbstown,  25  0 13  4 Rate  was  reduced  from 

PStton,  per  ton  25s.  to  13s.  id.  per  ton, 
Cl- 1.  Ex.  and  a refund  of  17s.  5 d. 


Potatoes  (l  ton) 
Cullybackey  to  Bally- 
willan. 


A Box  of  Oysters  (90 
lbs.):  — 

Clifden  to  Liverpool,  .. 


. Mr.  David 
S.  Prentice, 
Superintendent 
Travelling 
Inspector, 
Department  of 
Agriculture. 


46  6 12  6 Charges  reduced  from 


46s.  flrf.  to  about  12-,-.  G<1.  representations 
or  13s.,  owing  to  an  oE  tlle  Depart- 
error  in  carrying  to  ment  to  the 
BaUywilliam,  Co.  Wex-  railway^ 


3 6 An  overcharge  of  Is.  4d. 

had  been  made  The 
Company  ordered  the 
amount  to  he  refunded. 


POTATOES : — 

3 ton  18  owt.  2 qrs. 
Perth  to  Cavan, 


The  sum  of  Is.  id.  was 
oharged  on  4 lbs. 
brushes,  which  were 
forwarded  with  161  lbs. 
of  hardware,  on  which 


12o  11  116  2 Charges  per  ton Perth 

to  Dublin,  17s.  Id.  S.  to  8., 
including  port  dues  at 
Dublin.  Dublin  to  Cavan, 
11s.,  cartage  at  Dublin 
Is.  6 d.,  total  116s.  2d. 
Overcharge  of  9s.  9d. 
arranged  to  be  refunded 
by  Company. 


Basic  Slag  : — 

Dublin  to  Ballintogher,  j 15  11  12  0 ! The  consignment  weigh- 

I per  ton.  | per  ton.-  ed  one  ton  and  the  Com- 
pany reduced  the  charge 
to  12s.  as  a special  case. 


There  was  no  provision 
to  meet  the  case  of  a 
single  animal  sent  from 
Dublin  to  Willesden  by 
Goods  train,  and  the 
part  truck  rate  was 
charged.  The  L.  & N.W. 
B.  Co.  reduced  the 
charge  to  18s.  Id.,  not- 
withstanding that  IBs, 
Id.  is  only  applicable  to 


Peat  moss  Litter  r- 

TvHijnoie  BaU8'  Sum  of  7 6 A consignment  of  4 tons 
bridge.  Locals  per  ton.  was  charged  at  11s  3d. 

113  per  ton,  but  a reduction 

per  ton.  of  2s.  6 d.  per  ton  was 


Kefnnd  of  2s.  Id.  ordered. 
See  Rates  Return  for 
coiiBe  of  reduction. 


Cream.—  6 10  4 8 A refund  of  Is.  2d.  per  owt 

Omagh  to  Lowrow,  . . per  owt  per  owt.  ordered  on  all  items 
O.R.  O.R.  charged  at  5s.  KM,  rate. 


2 0 0 8 Charges  reduced  from  2s. 

to  Sd.  Box  was  marked 
fragile”  and  contents 

not  described.  Accord-  OYSTERS  (about  2j;tons):—  379  2 260  0 £5  19s.  2d.  allowed.  No 

ragly  oharged  at  60  per  Falmouth  to  Oranmore,  through  rate  existed, 

cent,  over  parcels  rate  i but  a special  figure  ot 

. (is.  id.).  £5  per  ton  was  arranged 


£5  per  ton  was  arranged 
and  charges  reduced. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mar.  12, 1907. 

Mr.  David 

S.  Prentice, 

Superintendent 

Travelling 

Inspector, 

Department  of 

Agriculture. 


Recommend- 
ations of  the 
Departmental 
Committee  in 
1897,  and 
action  taken 
tliereon. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poic. 

12696.  In  consequence  of  your  representations  did 
yon  succeed  in  inducing  the  railway  companies  to 
make  appreciable  reductions  in  these  different  rates? 
— In  some  cases,  yes. 

12697.  Did  they  in  some  cases  refuse  to  make  any 
reductions? — Yes.  There  have  been  instances  where 
the  companies  would  not  make  reductions,  and  they 
put  forward  reasons  that  we  could  not  surmount. 

12698.  Such  reasons  as  were  satisfactory  to  the  De- 
partment, and  they  did  not  wish  to  pursue  the  matter 
any  further? — Yes. 

12699.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  through  Tates  ? — 
Quite  so. 

12700.  I wish  to  refer  you  to  the  recommendations 
which  were  made  by  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
1897.  1 Under  Sub-Section  1,  Section  2,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  power  shall  be  given  to  the  local  autho- 
rities to  enable  them  to  acquire  fair  grounds,  collect 
tolls,  remove  fairs  from  the  sites  of  towns  and  villages, 
etc.  ' Has  any  action  been  taken  with  regard  to  these 
recommendations? — No.  That  is  a matter  that  would 
require  fresh  legislation. 

12701.  Then  with  regard  to  providing  better  accom- 
modation at  railway  stations? — That  has  largely  been 
acted  on. 

12702.  No  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  that  re- 
commendation?— There  was. 

12703.  There  is  a recommendation  that  your  Inspec- 
tors should  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  animals  which  in  their  opinion  are  unfit  to  ship. 
Has  that  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals? — I think  that  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  but  the  Depart- 
ment were  legally  advised  that  they  had  no  power  to 
enforce  it.  What  however  is  done  in  cases  of  the 
kind  is  this — the  Veterinary  Inspector — when  he 
notices  an  animal  which  he  considers  is  unfit — informs 
the  owner  that  in  his  opinion  the  animal  is  unfit  for 
shipment.  The  Order  of  the  Department  throws  the 
onus  on  the  owner  if  he  ships  an  unfit  animal. 

12704.  And  is  the  result  of  that  order,  when  such  a 
request  is  made  by  the  Inspector,  that  the  owner  pro- 
bably withdraws  +he  animals? — Very  frequently  they 
are  withdrawn.  But  in  some  cases  they  were  not,  and 
the  shippers  have  been  prosecuted. 

12705.  With  regard  to  Sub-section  6,  which  refers  to 
the  speed  of  cattle  trains,  what  is  the  speed  of  these 
trains? — On  the  principal  railways,  in  the  case  of 
what  are  known  as  shipping  cattle  specials,  that  is  to 
say,  trains  which  are  specially  run  to  catch  the 
steamers,  they  run  at  25  or  30  miles  an  hour. 

12706.  And  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department, 
is  a sufficiently  high  rate  of  speed  to  ensure  that  the 
cattle  should  not  suffer  in  transit  ? — Yes. 

12707.  On  page  7 of  your  evidence  you  say  the 
request  of  the  Department-  that  attention  should  be 
paid  to  these  reports  was  not  complied  with  in  the  case 
of  some  recommendations.  In  what  instances  were 
your  recommendations  not  complied  with  ? — I will  taka 
the  carriage  of  unfit  animals.  It  was  one  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  that  animals  should 
not  be  carried  near  their  calving  time  and  matters  of 
that  kind,  hut  we  found  that  that  was  still  continued, 
and  therefore  a provision  was  put  in  the  Department’s 
order  to  prevent  it. 

, 12708.  So  that  complaint  has  been  remedied? — Yes. 
Securing  of  bulls  by  the  heads  in  railway  trucks  is 
another  recommendation  which  to  some  extent  the  rail- 
way companies  voluntarily  carried  out,  but  it  was 
found  that  it  was  not  being  carried  out  with  regu- 
larity, and  a provision  dealing  with  the  subject  was 
put  into  an  order. 

12709.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  liave  to  tie  them  now  ? — 
Yes,  to  secure  them  by  the  head  in  order  that  they  may 
not  damage  other  animals. 

12710.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS.— We  may  take  it 
that  in  your  opinion  the  conditions  under  which 
cattle  are  now  sent  across  the  Channel  are  very  much 
more  favourable  than  they  were  a few  years  ago? — 
Yes,  very  much  more  favourable. 

12711.  At  page  12  you  speak  of  transit  of  produce 
and  of  different  matters  to  which  your  attention  was 
directed  in  going  round  the  country— has  anything 
been  done  by  the  Department  in  the  shape  of  offering 
inducements  or  assistance  to  producers— dairy  or 
farm  producers— to  centralise  and  localise,  so  to 


speak,  traffic  on  certain  days  of  the  week  in  order 
to  get  it  at  lower  rates  for  large  consignments?—! 
don’t  think  anything  lias  been  done  directly  by  the 
Department  to  do  so,  and,  if  I may  say  it,  I think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  it  done,  because,  take  the 
case  of  butter — the  trader  seems  to  have  an  idea 
that  he  ought  to  send  to  his  customer  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-trader,  and  very  often  even 
with  the  object  of  preventing  that  knowledge,  goods 
are  sent  under  a mark,  so  that  if  I or  any  other  per- 
son went  to  look  at  packages  of  butter  I could  not 
know  where  they  were  going — there  would  be  simply  a- 
mark  on  those  packages. 

12712.  Lord  Pirrie. — London  or  somewhere?— Yes, 

I might  know  they  were  going  in  some  particular- 
direction,  but  as  to  the  trader  they  were  going  to  I 
would  have  no  means  of  knowing.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  such  procedure,  no  doubt,  is  that  traders  don’t 
wish  their  fellow-traders  to  know  where  their  custom 
lies.  I am  afraid  that  even  this  circumstance  would 
to  a large  extent  prevent  co-operation  between  traders 
in  preparing  larger  consignments. 

12713.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — So  long  -as  that  dis- 
inclination exists  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  is  dying  out, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  it  exists. 

12714.  'So  long  as  it  does  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  getting  large  consignments  at  the  specially  low  rates 
that  the  railway  companies  would  be  glad  to  give?— 
Yes ; and  I might  say  that  another  reason  is  the 
different  channels  consignors  have  for  sending  to  dif- 
ferent places,  and  the  number  of  different  routes  and 
frequent  occasions  by  and  on  which  shipments  can 
take  place.  There  are  in  Ireland  about  140  steamers 
trading  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ; there  are 
about  twenty  ports  ; a great  number  of  steamers  go  on 
the  same  day  ; there  is  never  a day  that  steamers  are 
not  going.  It  is  so  unlike  the  Continental  system ; 
they  have  opportunities  of  forwarding  the  produce 
from  this  country  much  in  excess  of  those,  say,  from 
Denmark. 

12715.  'So  that  competition  is  rather  a disadvant- 
age than  otherwise? — Well,  taking  that  view,  yes. 

12716.  At  page  15  of  your  evidence  you  refer  to 
visits  made  by  inspectors  to  different-  stations  ; in  your 
opinion  is  sufficient  care  exercised  by  the  railway  and 
shipping  companies,  or  rather  by  their  employees  in 
the  handling  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  con- 
signed to  them? — We  think  there  is  much  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  but  we  come  across  instances 
where  the  servants  of  the  railway  companies  have  not 
observed  the  instructions  they  have  got  from  their  em- 
ployers. 

12717.  I think  you  said,  with  reference  to  that, 
that  when  you  made  representation  to  the  railway 
company  they  took  severe  notice  ? — Yes ; in  some 
cases  they  dismissed  those  servants. 

12718.  At  page  17  you  speak  of  refrigerator  wagons, 
and  state  that  two  Irish  railway  companies  are  pro- 
vided now  with  such? — If  I might  be  allowed  to 
amend  that,  I would  say  that  I believe  three  of  the 
companies  have  these  vehicles. 

12719.  I think  we  had  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
butter-makers  would  not  take  advantage  of  these 
wagons  in  many  instances  ? — Yes  ; the  company  which 
have  most  refrigerators  is  the  company  whose  fine  runs 
through  the  principal  butter  district.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western — they  have  a number  of  re- 
frigerators ; the  Department  were  pressed  by  traders 
to  urge  on  the  carrying  companies  the  propriety  of 
putting  on  those  refrigerators,  and  they  aid  so.  Cir- 
culars were  issued  to  all  the  railway  and  steamship 
companies  drawing  attention  to  what  was  represented 
to  the  Department  by  butter-makers  and  traders,  and 
to  some  extent  I may  say  the  result  has  been  that  three 
of  the  companies  now  possess  more  or  less  in  number 
refrigerator  vans.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  probably  have  the  most,  and  at  a compara- 
tively small  rate  for  a special  icing,  would  allow  those 
vans  to  be  used.  I understand  they  have  left  them, 
with  the  ice  practically  near  by,  to  be  used  when  the 
trader  applied.  I have  made  inquiries,  and  I under- 
stand that  at  Limerick,  where  those  vans  lay  (it  is  the 
centre,  it  might  be  said,  of  the  butter  district)  during 
1904,  I am  told  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Company 
that  during  that  yeax,  1904,  only  on  five  occasions 
were  those  wagons  applied  for  or  used ; during  1905 
they  were  used  on  two  occasions,  and  in  1906  they 
were  not  used  at  all. 
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19720  How  do  you  account  for  that?— Well,  to 
flitent  it  may  be  that  the  season  concerned  was 
as  warm  as  the  traders  thought  would  warrant 
Ivin  in  even  going  to  the  small  expense  of  paying  for 
ice  • that  is  the  only  manner  in  which  I can  ac- 

•inf  for  it ; or  perhaps  they  were  not  prepared  to 
it?  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6 d.  a ton  for  this  additional 
I,Vice  of  having  traffic  carried  in  an  iced  wagon. 

12721  And  these  were  the  people  at  whose  instance 
Department  made  representations  to  the  com- 
pany and  put  them  to  the  expense  of  providing 
wagons ? — That  is  so.  . c , ,,  , 

12722.  It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that. 
Have  vour  Department  made  representations  to  the 
Gutter  manufacturers  as  to  the  false  economy  they 
“»  excising  S-Wall,  on.  o;  two  wet.  spoken  mdi- 
v i duallv  to,  but  the  answer  they  made  was  that  the 
season  was  not  sufficiently  warm  ; therefore,  they  do 
pot  use  them. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pibrie. 

12723  I take  the  evidence  about  ice ; they  use 
refrigerator  oars  always  for  their  butter,  but  they 
don’t  pay  the  additional  cost  to  the  company  for 
putting  ice  into  the  car  ?— Insulated  vans,  and  re- 
frigerator vans  without  ice  are  used. 

12724.  Therefore,  the  refrigerator  cars  have  in- 
creased, and  are  largely  used  by  butter  manufac- 
turers?—Yee,  they  are  used  by  butter  manufacturers. 
Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  explain  that  the  rail- 
way companies,  in  addition  to  what  they  call  re- 
frigerator vans,  have  also  a number  of  what  are  de- 
scribed as  insulated  vt  ns,  the  special  feature  of  which 
Is  an  arrangement  to  prevent  the  sun’s  direct  rays  of 
heat  coming  through  so  strongly  to  the  contents  of  the 

*12725.  The  insulated  van  ie  used  by  butter  manu- 
facturers without  paying  any  increased  rate  for  the 
carriage  of  the  butter?— That  I believe  to  be  so. 

12726.  The  railway  companies  in  the  same  insulated 
car  have  arrangements  by  which  they  carry  ice  ?— 
They  have  insulated  cars  without  ice  chambers,  and 
they  have  insulated  cars  with  iced  chambers. 

12727.  Then  all  insulated  cars  are  not  made  with  a 
place  for  putting  in  ice?— No. 

12728.  There  is  then  only  a limited  number?— 
Yes,  a limited  number. 

12729.  Three  of  the  companies  in  Ireland  have  got 
arrangements  for  putting  ice  into  the  insulated  cars? 
—Yes.  I believe  that  is  so ; the  Great  Southern  and 
"Western  have  them,  the  Great  Northern  have  some, 
and  I understand — I have  not  seen  them,  but  I believe 
it  to  be  correct — the  Midland  Great  Western  have 


12730.  Have  your  Board  considered  the  question  of 
getting  the  railway  companies  to  put  up  refrigerating 
chambers  at  some  of  the  larger  stations  where  a large 
amount  of  butter  is  sent,  so  that  when  butter  or  pork 
comes  to  a station  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
other  goods  and  kept  in  this  cold  chamber  ?— Well, 
while  the  Department  may  not  have  considered  it  with 
the  railway  companies,  the  subject  has  not  escaped 
them. 

12731.  It  has  not  escaped  them  : can  you  tell  me 
any  place  where  you  have  got  it? — No,  but  I can  tell 
where  it  exists-  privately. 

12732.  Privately  ? — Yes.  In  Cork  I believe  that  the 
carrying  companies  allow  butter,  for  instance,  which 
arrives  late  by  railway  and  cannot  catch  the  steamer, 
notwithstanding  the  through  rate,  to  be  taken  to  a 
cold  storage  and  kept  there,  and  subsequently  con- 
veyed forward  as  if  the  route  never  was  broken. 

12733.  That  cold  storage  belongs  to  the  Corporation 
or  to  a private  individual? — Yes,  not  to  the  railway 
company. 

12734.  Have  you,  as  a Department,  never  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  urge  the  railway  companies  at 
certain  main  stations  to  put  a cold  chamber  up,  so 
that  the  butter  could  be  put  in? — The  Department 
have  never  urged  it,  and  I am  not  sure  it  would  be 
used  to  any  extent  if  provided  the  object  is  rapid 
transit. 

12735.  Yes,  but  immediately  the  farmer’s  or  trader’s 
donkey  cart,  with  a consignment  of  butter  arrives  at 
a station,  is  the  train  always  ready  to  start? — Very 
often  we  get  complaints  that  the  train  has  not  started 
soon  enough. 

' . 6 Gutter  is  not  put  into  the  ordinary  store 

m the  railway.;  the  wagon  is  waiting  and  it  goes 
dlrect  in  ? — Very  often  that  is  so. 


12737.  Have  you  any  instructions  in.  your  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  the  butter  is  not  thrown  down  in  the 
ordinary  store? — We  have  instructions  to  see  that 
butter  is  not  put  where  it  will  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed to  a warm  temperature  or  to  bad  treatment. 

12738.  If  you  have  not  a refrigerator  car  or  an 
insulated  car,  and  the  store  is  not  cold,  how  will  you 
on,  say,  the  12th  August,  or  any  warm  day,  put  it 
any  where  except  where  nature  has  given  you  a green 
field?— It  is  put  in  shelter  generally  though  it  does 
not  go  into  cold  storage. 

12739.  Do  you  not  allow  any  commodity  in  the 
store  except  butter? — I am  afraid  there  are  no  such 
regulations  as  that. 

12740.  The  Department  have  no  regulations  that 
when  butter  arrives  at  a station  it  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  be  laid  down  or  to  go  wherever  it  happens  that  a 
stationmaster  or  the  man  in  charge  places  it? — No. 
The  Department’s  Inspectors,  however,  have  frequently 
drawn  attention  to  butter  and  other  produce  when 
found  at  stations  exposed  to  rain  or  to  the  heat  of  the 
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12741.  I am  not  objecting  to  that.  A station  is  not 
arranged  specially  with  a place  for  butter  at  all? — I 
think  not.  I don’t  think  stations  are  generally  ar-  . 

ranged  to  have  a special  butter  store. 

12742.  Do  the  Department  urge  the  railway  com- 
panies to  keep  a supply  of  wagons — would  that  not 
meet  the  case,  insulated  wagons  where  butter  does 
come  in,  so  that  it  will  go  direct  from  the  car  to 
that  insulated  wagon? — We  have  corresponded  with 
the  companies  on  the  complaints  of  people  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  wagon  accommodation. 

12743.  You  have  not  taken  up  the  principle  of 
meeting  that  requirement  by  urging  the  railway  com- 
panies to  have  wagons? — I think  not. 

12744.  And  therefore  practically  you  do  allow  the 
farmer  to  put  his  butter  down  anywhere.  If  you  once 
allow  the  farmer  and  traders  to  put  down  their  butter, 
and  they  have  got  private  marks  on  them,  how  are 
you  to  know  whether  it  lies  there  for  one  hour  or  sixty 
hours,  and  how  can  the  other  competitor  find  out 
where  it  has  to  go.  It  has  to  go  quickly,  because 
they  are  afraid  another  trader  may  find  out  where 
it  is  going.  Suppose  there  is  a private  mark,  how 
will  it  be  found  out  whether  it  lies  for  an  hour  or 
for  sixty  horn's  ? — Traders  know  the  hour  at  which 
trains  go,  and  they  take  their  butter  in  time  to  be 
carried  away  by  a particular  train.  If  one  trader 
came  and  saw  the  label  showing  the  destination  of  a 
consignment  of  butter  belonging  to  some  one  else,  he 
would  know  where  it  was  going,  but  as  long  as  it  has 
a mark  he  would  net. 

12745.  You  don’t  think  that  the  scheme  Colonel  Poe 
suggested  of  a particular  day  for  sending  butter  would 
meet  the  case,  because  you  are  afraid  traders  would 
be  able  to  see  the  addresses.  I took  it  from  that  that 
the  moment  a cart  arrived  with  butter  it  was  put  into 
the  wagon  and  closed  so  that  other  traders  could  not 
see  it,  but  you  say  it  is  open  to  traders  to  see  it,  but 
to  avoid  that  they  put  a private  mark — there  is  no 
objection  to  the  suggestion  that  Colonel  Poe  makes  ? 

— No,  I would  imagine  it  would  be  a useful  thing  to 
the  traders  if  they  could  be  got  to  adopt  that  view. 

12746.  I thought  you  meant  that  It  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  traders  and  to  the  district  gene- 
rally?— If  they  could  be  got  to  come  away  from  their 
old  customs,  but  the  old  customs  have  lasted  longer 
than  I can  recollect,  and  I think  it  would  be  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  change  these  ideas. 

12747.  We  all  have  to  change  with  the  times,  and  I 
suppose  Irishmen  would  like  to  get  freight  cheaper  if 
they  could  get  it? — Certainly. 

12748.  You  spoke  about  Belfast  as  the  only  place*  as  Kecessitvfor 
I took  it,  that  you  had  no  inspection  cattle  station  cattle  inspec- 
close  to  the  quay — “At  Belfast  the  inspection  yard  tion  yards  at 
and  cattle  station  should  be  in  closer  proximity  to  Belfast  quay 
the  quay.”  You  say  you  cannot  get  it  for  certain  urged, 
traders,  but  if  you  cannot  get  it,  have  the  cattle  to 
suffer  because  you  cannot  get  it  ? — So  far  as  the  De- 
partment is  concerned,  it  is  not  their  doing.  It  is 
not  the  Department  that  supply  those  yards.  All 
through  the  country  at  the  cattle-exporting  ports 
the  yards  belong  to  different  parties,  sometimes  to 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  and  sometimes  to  ship- 
owners, and  in  Belfast,  although  that  is  more  or  less 
an  isolated  case,  the  railways  own  those  yards,  and 
provide  them. 

12749.  Yes,  but  the  railways  are  in  some  oases  a mile 
or  even  a railo  and  a half  from  the  places  where  yon 
ship  cattle? — The  Department  has  had  correspondence 

• c 
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Mar.  12,1907.  ^or  years  with  the  Belfast  Harbour  Board  and  with 
the  railway  companies  and  shipping  companies  to 
Mr.  David  endeavour  to  get  them  to  provide  a yard  nearer  to  the 
S.  Prentice,  quays. 

Superintendent  12750.  In  the  meantime  are  the  cattle  suffering  ? — I 
Insnector*  don’t  say  they  are  suffering,  but  I do  say  that  there 
Department  of  wou*d  ^ess  opportunity  for  them  to  suffer  and  there 
Agriculture.  would  be  less  inconvenience  to  everybody,  if  the  yards 
were  nearer  to  tire  quays. 

Necessity  for  12751.  I am  only  speaking  in  this  way,  now:  sup- 
cattle  inspec-  posing  cattle  left  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station, 
n°uyafrdSat  which  is  furthest  away  from  the  quay,  I take  it  as  an 
Bun*tqnay  illustration,  have  those  cattle  not  to  be  fed  or  watered 
* ' ' before  they  go  on  board  the  steamer? — Not  necessarily. 

12752.  They  can  stand  for  hours  on  the  quay  and 
then  go  on  board  the  steamer.  There  is  no  rule  on 
board  the  steamer,  nor  any  necessity  ever  to  water 
then  there  ? — There  is,  provided  they  are  on  for  a 
certain  period. 

12753.  But  supposing  they  are  four  or  five  hours  on 
the  quay  and  they  then  go  on  board  the  steamer  and 
go  across  for  ten  hours  or  twelve  hours  to  Liveipool.  is 
not  it  hard  on  the  cattle  ? — It  is  hard  on  them  to  be 
standing  about. 

12754.  I thought  Belfast  was  most  up-to-date  for 
shipping  cattle  out  of  Ireland,  but  apparently  from  your 
statement,  and  I am  sure  it  is  correct,  that  is  not  so, 
from  your  inspection  of  the  places  where  cattle  have 
to  go.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  you  don’t  say  that 
if  cattle  are  to  be  shipped  they  must  have  a place  to 
get  watered  before  going  on  board  ? — Those  recommen- 
dations were  not  so  much  on  the  question  of  want  of 
food,  as  on  the  absence  of  slow  driving  of  the  cattle 
from  the  inspection  yards  to  the  quays. 

12755.  Slow  driving? — Yes,  they  were  driven  too 
quickly.  It  was  a case  of  galloping. 

12756.  Yes,  that’s  so.  I was  nearly  run  over  last 
night  by  cattle  ? — I am  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir. 

12757.  They  were  going  in  a canter  ?— The  Depart- 
ment were  obliged  in  the  case  of  Belfast  to  do  what 
they  have  done  in  no  other  port,  to  require  that  cattle 
be  in  the  inspection  yard  one  hour  before  the  adver- 
tised time  of  the  vessel’s  sailing  to  give  them  time  to 
be  walked  properly  and  slowly  towards  the  quays. 

12758.  They  have  to  be  in  it  for  one  hour?— Yes, 
one  hour  before  the  advertised  time  of  sailing.  For 
instance,  supposing  cattle  were  going  to  Fleetwood— 
the  hour  for  the  Fleetwood  steamer,  I think,  is  eight 
o clock— then  they  would  have  to  be  in  the  inspection 
yards  at  seven,  so  that  when  inspected  they  would 


have  practically  an  hour  to  be  driven  from  tbe  fire.* 
Northern  Station  to  the  quay  at  Belfast  treit 

’"rald  >»  a™ 

127M.  Supposing  pou  tale  only  ten  minute, 
rush  up  and  get  another  herd,  then  the  same  neeS. 
could  drive  ten  or  twelve  different  sets  down?  V. 
but  the  cattle  are  there  the  hour;  they  have  th,t 
time.  ' 

12761.  If  you  made  it  a rule  that  cattle  were 
take  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  walk  from  th« 
to  the  boat ; but  you  allow  them  to  be  driven  down 
we  will  say  at  a gallop,  they  stand  at  the  quay  alone 
side  the  steamer  for  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  - is 
that  injuring  the  cattle  just  as  much?— How  could  voi. 
supervise  cattle  going  along  the  road  for  a mile  and 
a half ; the  police  certainly  have  instructions  to  ore 
vent  any  cruelty v 

12762.  From  your  Department  ?— Yes,  from  mT  De 
partment  they  have  instructions  with  regard  to  thow- 
special  yards,  to  prevent  cattle  from  being  over 
driven.  6 

T l2763:.!*11,™11  ;t  is  a matter  of  great  importance?— 
It  is  a difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 

12764.  It  seems  to  me  extremely  sad  that  Belfast, 
which  is  so  enlightened,  should  be  the  only  dty  or 
town  in  Ireland  you  have  to  make  special  regulations 
for  f — I hat  is  so. 

12765.  It  is  extraordinary,  when  the  Commissioners, 
bought  ground  many  years  ago  for  the  very  purpose 
of  having  a place  for  the  oattle,  and  I believe  that 
there  is  a part  of  the  ground  yet  unoccupied  ?— I believe 
they  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  owners  of  the 
ships  and  railways,  if  that  ground  did  exist. 

12766.  It  was  opposite  the  Fleetwood  steamer  and 
one  of  the  companies  probably  bought  portion  of  it?— 
It  may  not  have  been  large  enough. 

127 til.  Perhaps  I only  wanted  to  get  this  about 
the  cattle : they  have  to  make  special  arrangements  for 
Belfast.  Every  other  town  in  Ireland  is  entitled  to 
that  same  regulation  if  they  want  it?— If  such  were 
required. 

17768.  Could  not  they  compel  you  to  give,  the  same 
regulation  ; take  Dublin,  for  example ; could  not 
they  compel  you  to  walk  cattle  from,  say,  Broad- 
stone?—  They  are  not  inspected  there.  In  Belfast  they 
are  inspected  in  the  yards  belonging  to  the  railway 
companies,  but  in  Dublin  they  are  inspected  in  the 
yards  belonging  to  the  shipping  companies,  which1  are 
adjacent  to  the  quays. 


Mr.  A.  Poolb  Wilson,  Chief  Dairying  Inspector,  Department  of  Agriculture.,  examined  by  the  Chaieman. 

InsnSr^lZS  Tv.  Chi?f  a edition  of  registration  under  the  scheme 

’ ment  of  Agriculture  n-nd  t + ’ f ■ ®ePart"  lbafc  creameries  in  the  country  should  use  packages 

I Tm  re^iS  ^ for  ti  In,8tFactl.on  and  conforming  with  a certain  standaul,  or  up  to  a certain 

' matters  affoXfhv  the  adWS  “ dairy  standard-  in  order  that  their  produce  might  arrive  in 

"eamer‘es'  con-  good  condition  at  the  other  side.  I have  a copy  of 

12^0  HaSe  VO  1 a Sff^dL factories  and  so  on.  this  scheme  here  ( copy  handed  to  Chairman),  and  you 

clerical  staff  Jt  f and  T V t1S,the  ,wiU  *»  that  th*  butter  packages  in  general  use  are  to 

? a Staff  °f  f°Ur  be  satisfactory.  Under  this  scheme,  fn  1903  there  were 

12771  Four  of  i t * n , try-  * , \02  creameries,  and  in  1906  we  had  altogether  under 

Yes  F f h t y0U  caU  dairy  M»tructo«f—  the  two  separate  portions  of  the  scheme  359  creameries ; 

12772  W«  are  nnlir  t . , 1903,  twenty-seven  were  registered,  and  in  1906 

*1.1 only  dealing  now,  I suppose,  with  105  were  registered. 


the  I,  H g S?"«  \ BUPP°“»  With  105  were  registered, 

th 

reiV  important.  °XPOrfc  thiS  coun5  ^hT/Tre  ■■ Su^r^butte^^ta^S®  ^ ^ * S°neS  ^ 
12774  Now  can  vnn  oTtilrin  (.  . . , 12778.  Chairman. — Tell  us  what  that  is,  for  I do 

£ — °f *■ d,ta °f 

...  bbe  Commissioners  of  National  Education 1P770  a ^ , * i 

12795  Give  us  the  d»-f»?  loon  t i,  . « , , ' A briegram  sent  from  your  Department?— 

ployed  undet  \ ^ em’  ?ent  from  our  Department  to  the  creamery.  The  ob- 

Kssistants  have  also  been  amnlnred  and  my  l^et  is  to  defeat  special  preparation  for  the  compeci- 

eries,  examining  toeir  method/rtf  n ^siting  cream-  tion.  We  wanted  to  secure  at  these  competitions  that 
paeWng  Z S ^ut  de^t  o ar.d  c.  kL  meth«Vf  the  packages  of  butter  sent  should  b4  commercial 
for  SyffiS?  whetW  tL? dd  ^ Iemediefi  gutter,  not  butter  specially  prepared,  as  it  usually  i* 
flS  proresres  nacHno  c?  f±1S6  duri?8  ffianu"  for  a11  sll0WB  ^ore  long  notice  is  giren.  At  the  sur- 
whatever  P “ ’ P k g’  OT  from  an-v  otller  sourcs  Pr>“  competitions  the  butter  is  examined 

is sT-s* ™,s 

b thet b°Tki *° ihe ” “d ”p 
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12782  Is  the  quantity  limited? — It  must  be  either 
* 112  lb.  kiel  or  a 66  lb.  box  or  keg. 

12783  That  telegram  goes  out  simultaneously  to  all 
*,e«meri®  which  m under  your  inspection  !_Yes. 

12784  Is  the  butter  sent  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
.creameries  ?— It  is  sent  up,  carriage  paid,  by  passen- 
ger train  to  Dublin  to  us. 

12785.  At  the  expense  of  the  creameries  t — Yes.  they 


^°12787.  Tell  us  how  that  is  done?— The  butter  is 
■valued  at  the  end  of  the  competition  by  the  judges. 

12788.  Let  us  assume  a sample  of  butter  coming 
from  the  creamery  and  arriving  in  Dublin,  what  is  the 
modus  operandi  then  ?— 1 The  samples  are  staged  by  the 
Department  and  numbered.  At  the  end  of  a week,  or 
-ten  days  it  may  be,  they  are  judged  by  four  judges, 
who  are  selected  by  the  Department,  from  different 
butter  markets  in  England.  We  keep  the  butter  for 
about  a week. 

12789.  Markets  in  England.  You  bring  the  men 
over ? — Yes ; three  of  the  four  judges  are  from  Eng- 
land, and  one  is  representative  of  the  butter  mer- 
chants on  this  side.  Three  are  representatives  of  the 
markets  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

12790.  Your  Department  arranges  for  the  judges 
from  England? — Yes. 

12791.  And  you  pay  their  expenses  ? — Yes,  there  are 
no  fees. 

12792.  We  have  got  the  four  judges  now  inspecting 
the  samples  after  having  arrived  in  Dublin? — Yes. 
Each  judge  examines  each  sample  independently. 

12793.  Is  there  anything  on  the  packages  to  indicate 
■where  they  come  from? — Nothing  but  a number,  the 
key  to  which  is  in  the  possession  of  someone  in  the 
Department.  I don’t  know  it  as  a matter  of  fact. 

12794.  Go  on?— Each  judge  is  supplied  with  a card 
for  each  exhibit,  similar  to  this  one  (card  handed  to 
Chairman),  and  he  scores  the  butter  for  flavour,  tex- 
ture, colour,  and  packing  and  finish,  according  to  the 
scale. 

(The  following  is  a copy  of  the  card  handed  in  by 
the  witness) 

Department  op  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  tor  Ireland. 


SURPRISE  BUTTER  COMPETITION S— 1906. 
Competition  No. — ; 


Sample  No.- 


Maximum. 

Marks 

Awarded. 

Remarks. 

Flavour, 

GO 

Torture, 

25 

Colour; 

5 

.10 

'S  ijued— 


*iJS?*M*  continuing.— The  judges  score  the  butter 
„ to  8 commercial  valuation.  That  is, ' they 

■ ^dnct'marks  under  the  various  headings 

enever  they  find1 -that  the  butter  Would  suffer  com- 


mercially in  the  market.  For  instance,  we  will  say  1907 

that  the  price  of  the  choicest  butter  was  112s.  If  on  ' 

examining  the  exhibit  he  would  say  the  flavour  is  such  Mr.  A.  Pools 
that  I can  only  give  108$.  for  that  butter,  he  would  Wilson, 
reduce  the  score  for  flavour  accordingly.  Chief  Dairying 

12795.  The  maximum  marks  being  printed  on  the  Inspector, 
card,  and  he  deducts  for  faults?— Yes.  Department  of 

12796.  There  is  a column  provided  for  that  ?— Yes,  Agricuttare, 
there  is  a column  provided  in  which  he  puts  down  his  “Surprise” 
marks.  butter  compe- 

12797.  What  is  the  next  process?— A number  of  ®®ll“  . 
the  creamery  managers  who  are  exhibitors  are  usually  lle 

invited  to  meet  the  judges  after  the  judging  is  over,  tj^crlbed 
and  to  hear  what  they  have  got  to  say  in  general 
about  the  exhibits,  about  their  flavour,  about  their 
texture,  about  the  colour,  and  about  the  packing  and 
finish  Next  day  the  same  managers,  whose  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Department,  are  taken  round  the 
exhibits  by  on-*  of  the  Department  inspectors,,  and 
the  faults  in  connection  with  their  own  exhibits, 
and  perhaps  the  faults  in  connection  with  other  ex- 
hibits, are  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  remedies 
explained,  as  far  as  is  possible  at  the  competition. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  fully  explain  the  remedy  at  the 
competition  we  advise  them  to  secure  the  services  of 
one  of  tho  dairy  instructors,  and  get  him  to  go  into 
the  matter  at  the  creamery. 

12798.  I want  to  get  at  the  senders  of  this  butter. 

How  do  they  get  paid  for  this  butter? — At  the  close 
of  the  judging  the  judges  are  requested  to  state  what 
they  consider  was  a fair  price  for  the  butter  on 
the  day  on  which  it  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  was  landed  carriage 
paid  into  Dublin.  The  judges  fix  the  price.  The  De- 
partment having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
fixing  of  this  price. 

12799.  Therefore  the  senders  are  reimbursed  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  judges? — Yes. 

12800.  How  often  does  this  competition  take  place  ? 

— Up  to  this  year  there  were  not  less  than  five  and 
not  more  than  eight  during  the  year. 

12801.  Eight  during  the  year  1906  ? — There  were,  I 
think,  seven  in  1906.  I have  the  results  here.  That 
is  a summary  of  the  results  of  six  of  the  competitions 
( handed  in). 

12802.  Lord  Pirrie. — I see  you  have  taken  them  in 
a very  busy  season  ? — Yes,  we  take  them  over  the  busy 
part  of  the  year,  and  try  to  take  them  under  different 
conditions  as  regards  weather  and  so  on. 

12803.  Chairman. — Is  any  prize  given  ? — -Prizes  of 
£2  are  awarded  to  first  class  butters,  and  prizes  of  £1 
to  second  class  butters. 

12804.  On  5th  October,  1906,  the  telegrams  were 
. issued  for  what  you  call  a Surprise  Butter  Competi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

12805.  The  number  of  entries  there  were  109? — Yes. 

12806.  And  out  of  that  109  four  were  awarded  first 
class  prizes  of  £2? — -Yes. 

12807.  And  thirteen  second  class  prizes  of  £1  ? — 

Yes. 

12808.  And  the  remainder  had  their  faults  pointed 
cut  by  "the  j udges  ?— Yes,  and  by  the  Department's 
staff. ; The  judges,  you  can  quite  understand,  being  very 
busy  men,  cannot  afford  to  give  more  than  a day  or 
two  to  this  work,  and_  a good  deal  of  it  has  to,  be 
left  over- to  us. . And  in  some  cases  judges  of  butter 
are  hot  always  judges  of  the  causes  of  bad  butter. 

12809.  When  was  this  system  originated? — In  1903. 

,12810.  That  was  the  first  ? — That  was  the  first.'  , . 

12811.  And  of  course  the  object  was  to  improve  the  " ' 

_ quality  of  the  butter  exported  from,  this  country? — 

Yes,  the  quality  and  the  method  of 'packing  and  , . 

■ marketing.  ,"~1  " * . : v . 

.12812. -.Quality  would  cover  everything— that"  is  to  .... 
say",  that  the  butter  should  find  better  markets  and 
better  prices  ? — Yes. 

12813.  Have  you  told  me  how  many  creameries  there 
are1  altogether? — In  Ireland-  there  are  about  80C 
creameries,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s officers  .there  are  at  present  359.  . That  was 

• under,  this  scheme  for- last  year.  There  will  probably 
be  more  entering  this  year. 

12814'.  You  said  it  commenced  in  1903.  . Now,  as  Improvement 
-■  an  expert,  has  the  condition  of ‘the  butter  improved  ubstfwiiUein 

- under  this  system  that  has  been  established  ?— It  has  tue  peeking 

improved  in  nearly  every  respect,  and  in  the  fear. that  Umeb-ol 

- I should  be  considered  prejudiced  in  saying  so,  we  Uu»  butter 

• have  here  the  reports  of  the  various  .judges— a sum-  ‘-'xhibita. 
maryof  the  reports  of  the  various  j udgee—i rom ■ 1903, 

•and  in-  these  reports  they  say  'there ‘ lias  been  w 
C 2 
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marked  improvement.  For  instance,  in  the  summary 
of  the  reports  for  1906  the  judges  say : “ The  packing 
and  finish  of  the  exhibits  generally  were  considered  a 
marked  advance  on  those  of  former  years.”  They  di- 
rect attention  to  serious  faults  and  recommend  such 
practices  as  the  paraffin  waxing  of  the  insides  of  the 
boxes,  a thing  which  the  Department  had  been  advo- 
cating for  some  time.  If  I may  pnt  in  a return 
here — in  1903,  out  of  639  samples  received  at  these 
competitions,  65  of  the  packages  were  burst,  com- 
pletely burst. 

12815.  Lord  Pirrie. — When  you  received  them?— 
Yes,  in  1903. 

12816.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  the  figures  ior 
1906?— I have  1905. 

12817.  Take  last  year.  Never  mind  going  through 
each  year  ? — I was  going  to  take  1903  and  1905.  In 
1903,  ninety-four  packages  showed  signs  of  giving 
way,  that  is,  the  nails  had  started,  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  box  had  shown  signs  of  bursting. 

12818.  You  are  speaking  of  tne  condition  in  which 
they  arrived  in  Dublin? — Yes.  In  1905,  559  samples 
were  received  from  five  competitions.  Twenty-six 
packages  were  burst  and  thirty-nine  showed  signs  of 
coming  away.  To  give  them  in  percentages,  ;t  works 
out  at  9'86  in  1903,  and  4'65  in  1905. 

12819.  Less  than  half  ? — Less  than  half. 

12820.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I attribute 
it  to  two  things,  mainly  to  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
improved  packages  and  better  handling  thiough  com- 
plaints hav'ng  been  lodged.  I have  illustrations  of 
some  of  these  broken  packages  here  (photographs  ex- 
hibited). 

12821.  Now  then,  first  of  all,  the  butter  itself  lias 
improved  ; secondly,  the  packages  have  improved,  and 
thirdly,  the  railway  transit  has  improved? — Yes.  I 
think  the  railway  transit  has  improved,  but  I still 
think  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  every  direc- 
tion. For  instance,  in  the  first  year  I should  think 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  broken  packages  and 
damaged  packages  were  due  to  faults  of  construction 
as  well  as  to  treatment  in  transit,  while  last  year  I 
should  say  that  the  railway  company  was  at  fault 
for  the  greater  number  of  bad  bursts,  as  the  packages 
had  improved  so  much.  The  judges,  in  addition  to 
marking  the  exhibits  at  these  competitions  generally 
add  a number  of  remarks.  I may  perhaps  read  two 
or  three  typical  remarks : “ End  and  sides  too  thin." 

12822.  The  railway  company  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that? — These  are  what  the  judges  say.  These 
are  rather  excuses  for  the  railway  company.  ‘‘In 
thi6  box,  nails  too  short  or  too  few  in  number  or  un- 
suitable, lid  projecting  over  the  sides.”  Then  with 
regard  to  kiels  they  say,  ‘‘hoops  too  thin  or  too 
few  in  number,  staves  too  thin,”  and  so  on — remarks 
bf  that  kind. 

12823.  There  is  no  record  to  show  the  usage  of  the 
railway  company  ? — No.  The  judges,  in  examining 
the  packages,  made  a point  of  examining  a broken 
package  very  closely.  If  they  thought  it  was  a badly 
constructed  package  they  blamed  the  maker  partially 
and  the  railway  company.  If  they  considered  the 
package  was  a well-made  package,  then  they  blamed 
the  railway  company.  They  do  not  put  that  on  the 
score  card. 

12824.  Where  do  they  put  it? — In  judging,  the 
judge  goes  round  and  looks  at  that  package,  and  sees 
that  it  is  obviously  badly  handled. 

12825.  Ib  it  a verbal  remark? — He  may  not  say 
anything.  He  may  simply  score  the  package.  In 
order  to  further  improve  packing  and  finish,  the  De- 
partment issued  this  leaflet  on  packing  (handed  in). 

12826.  The  Department  issued  the  leaflet  which  I 
have  got  in  my  hand  giving  instructions  to  the  makers 
of  butter  as  to  the  pack.ng,  and  as  to  the  care  and 
materials  used  in  the  packing,  and  shows  what  kind 
Of  package  to  use,  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 

12827.  And  they  give  illustrations  of  the  packages 
upon  which  they  comment.  The  casks,  firkins,  and 
boxes  are  all  illustrated,  I see  1 — Yee. 

12828.  Can  you  say  when  this  was  issued?— It  was 
issued  in  May,  1905. 

12829.  Lord  Pirrie  asked  some  questions  about  this. 
Do  you  send  your  inspectors  with  sample  packages 
Or  merely  with  illustrations  ?— We  had  sample  pack- 
ages at  these  competitions,  which  were  shown  to  the 
various  managers,  and  we  had  not  only  samples  of  pack- 
ages for  our  own  use,  as  it  were,  but  we  had  samples 
of  packages  used  in  nearly  every  other  country,  some 
ol  which  w«  have  here.  For  instance,  I have  in  this 


room  three  kiels— one  Irish,  one  Swedish  ..'j 
D«iu«h  and  I think  on  examination  yon  -S  ?"? 
very  little  difference  between  them.  J fod 

12830.  These  are  made  under  the  instnwiv, 

7on,  Bepnrtjn.»t!^If  I may  go  » step  / 

colled  a conference  ot  package  mn»f„tura_  V,  ?• 

gether  was  that  a number  of  the  creamerv 
complained  to  m that  package  manutactaereS 

”‘d“™nJ  !“df’  t0  ““  >*»”5art* 

12832.  The  managers  ot  the  creameries?  Ye=  ... 
J.  “J  “T  th?  Department  ordered  bo5  “j 
kiels  Iran  these  rations  package  manufacturers  2 
“ a great  man,  cases  found  that  the,  did  2 
comply  with  the  standard,  that  apparent!?  . 
notice  was  paid  to  some  of  the  details^eome  of  th,» 
did  comply,  but  some  of  them  did  not.  The3 
called  a conference  and  asked  them  why  it  w., 
could  not  comply  with  tile  standard,  what  obit? 
turn  they  had  to  it.  I may  say  the  standard-  £ 
lard  down  after  consulting  with  a number  of  makS 
of  bones  and  packages  and  examining  packages  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  seeing  how  the  packages  of 
various  types  stood  the  transit  in  this  cojntry  A, 
that  conference,  in  December  1905,  the  greater 
of  a specification  was  agreed  on,  and  it  was 
t,e.H,  the  same  a,  that  emMied  in  this  it 
Ihe  Department  were  asked,  however,  to  carry  out 
some  experiments  as  regards  the  capacity  of  butter 
boxes  and  kiels,  and  we  did  that  during  1906.  As 
a result  a standard  specification  has  been  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to  by  all  the  large  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  butter  packages  in  Ireland. 

12833.  Exporters  ?— No,  importers  of  packages. 

There  are  the  conference  minutes,  and  here  is  the  leaf- 
let on  the  packages. 

12834.  Are  they  all  Irish  firms  that  make  them?— 
I may  say  that  we  published  an  advertisement  in 
the  papers  asking  all  manufacturers  or  suppliers  of 
butter  packages  who  were  willing  to  make  packages 
complying  with  the  specification  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Department,  and  in  the  scheme  for  1907. 
which  is  just  now  in  the  press  a list  is  published  of 
all  package  manufacturers  and  suppliers  in  Ireland 
who  have  undertaken  the  supply  of  standard  packages. 

12835.  I have  got  it  here  ? — Those  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  The  list  we  are  publishing 
now  contains  a great  many  more  names. 

12836.  They  are  all  Irish  firms  ? — All  in  Ireland. 

12837.  Lord  Pirrie. — Didn’t  you  get  a good  many  of 
the  butter  packages  manufactured  in  other  parts?— A 
good  deal  of  the  material  may  be  imported. 

12838.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — But  the  packages 
are  made  up  here  ? — They  are  made  up  in  Ireland. 

12839.  There  are  no  wholly  manufactured  boxes  im- 
ported?— No,  I do  not  know  of  any  boxes  imported. 
The  box  timber  is  imported,  sawn,  and  put  up  in 
shooks. 

12840.  Chairman.. — Are  you  acquainted  with  pack- 
ages made  for  the  export  of  butter  from  France  and 
Denmark  ? — Yes. 

12841.  Are  you  satisfied  now  as  far  as  your  Depart- 
ment is  concerned,  and  the  steps  you  have  taken, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  butter  should’  not  be 
packed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  Ireland  as- 
those  countries  pack  it? — I do  not  want  to  see  Irish 
butter  packed  exactly  like  foreign  butter.  I should 
like  something  distinct,  so  that  a buyer  could  know 
whether  it  was  Irish  or  other  butter,  but  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  packages  complying  with  the  specifica- 
tion laid  down  are  quite  as  strong  as  the  packages 
used  in  any  other  country. 

12842.  And  quite  as  easily  handled  by  the  railway 
company  ? — Yes. 

12843.  And,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  rates  are  con- 
cerned,- the  rates  should  be  as  favourable  for  Irish- 
packed  butter  as  for  Danish-packed  butter  ? — Yes. 

12844.  The  service  performed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany would  be  the  same  in  both  cases?— It  would. 
It  is  simply  to  carry  butter  in  both  cases.  It _t“® 
packages  comply  with  our  specification  they  will  b® 
equally  as  strong  as  those  of  any  other  country. 

12845.  And  the  same  quantity  could  be  loaded  in  * 
truck  as  Danish  butter? — There  is  no  reason  to  we 
contrary.  There  are  three  different  packages  in  this 
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Tn  the  hall  downstairs  you  will  find  packages 
^ed^in  Argentine,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 


Pirris. — These  are  tie  one.  down- 

stairs  1 — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  PmitiE. 

19547  ' You  speak  of  the  " Surprise  ” competitions— 
judges  allowed  to  know,  actually,  where  the 
?,Vtter  comes  from-I  mean  the  districts  from  which 
■f Tomes  or  are  the  different  consignments  numbered, 

1 r 1 2 3 and  4?— If  any  butter  is  sent  in  with  any 
ark  W t£e  package  other  than  the  label  issued  by 
Se  Department  it  is  disqualified. 

12848  Yes,  that  is  what  I wanted  to  know— you 
put  a label  on  it?-Oh,  yes,  we  do. 

F 12849.  Therefore,  your  Department  know  whether 
that  butter  comes  from,  the  North,  the  South,  the 
Fast  or  the  West  ?— Yes  ; when  it  comes  in,  how- 
ever  ’ that  label  is  taken  ofi  by  a clerk,  and  a num- 
ber’pnt  on  instead,  so  that  only  the  clerk  knows 
where  it  comes  from. 

12850.  Are  the  judges  assisted  by  a certain  number 
of  creamery  inspectors? — No,  the  judges  are  not 
assisted  at  all.  . ,,  , 

12851.  But  the  creamery  inspectors  are  there?— 
One  of  the  Department’s  inspectors  is  always  in 
charge  of  the  competition,  hut  he  does  not  go  round 
with  the  judges. 

12852.  He  himself  does  not  go  round  ?— No ; I 
have  acted  in  that  capacity  myself. 

12853.  I want  to  make  this  matter  clear,  becanse 
tout  evidence  left  it  in  doubt  whether  the  creamery 
•nspector  who  was  present  with  the  judges  went 
round,  or  whether  or  not,  whether  he  is  aware 
o £ where  the  butter  conies  from  ? — No. 

12854.  I wanted  to  have  it  clear.  The  judges,  as 
I presume  from  the  way  you  gave  your  evidence, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  aid  them  except  the  card 
j on  have  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  that  flavour, 
texture  and  colour,  are  the  only  things  they  , judge 
from?— They  also  judge  packing  and  finish. 

12855.  Supposing  that  butter  has  come  from  a very 
filthy  creamery,  or  a very  objectionable  district,  or 
has  been  carried  up,  as  a previous  witness  said, 
probably  you  heard  hiin  give  his  evidence? — No. 

12856.  Well,  have  been  carried  up,  or  some  of  it, 
in  wagons  that  manure  has  been  carried  in,  do  the 
judges  ever  go  round  and  inspect  these  various  dairies 
before  they  give  their  award  ? — No. 

12857.  Therefore,  it  is  judged  exactly  like  Danish 
butter  coming  to  the  London  market?— Just,  exactly 
like  butter  on  the  market. 

12858.  As  far  as  your  Department  goes,  you  test 
exactly  the  way  that  the  English  market  tests  the 
Danish  butter,  whether  it  is  made  in  Russia,  in 
Servia,  or  in  Siberia? — We  ask  the  judges  to  judge 
commercially. 

12859.  You  actually  treat  it,  and  your  object  is 
to  treat  the  Irish  butter  exactly  as  the  Danish  butter 
is  treated  in  the  English  market,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  where  it  comes  from  ; it  is 
supposed  to  come  from  Denmark,  but  it  may  come 
from  Siberia  or  anywhere  else,  the  judges  decide  on  it 
according  as  it  tastes  • like  Danish  ? — We  want  our 
butter  to  be  regarded  as  Irish. 

12860.  You  don’t  give  the  judges  any  information 
other  than  that  the  butter  arrives  in  Dublin  ; the 
judges  do  not  know  where  it  comes  from? — They 
know  that  it  is  Irish. 

12861.  But  you  said  that  he  does  not  know  where 
it  comes  from  ?— There  has  been  a misunderstanding. 
I understood  you  had  gathered  from  the  scheme  I 
have  put  in  that  these  competitions  were  confined  to 
creameries  in  Ireland.  The  jndges  know  that  per- 
fectly well,  but  they  are  not  at  all  aware  of  what 
part  of  Ireland  the  butter  comes  from. 

12862.  They  have  got  that  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish judges,  the  English  judges  in  judging  Danish 
UsrL  k?ow  that  it  comes  from  Denmark,  but  it  may 
uo  Siberian  or  Russian  butter  really : you  are  aware 
of  "*at? — I would  like  to  know  where  that  occurs. 
42863.  It  occurs  everywhere? — In  the  markets  every 
iooc  ®an‘8^.  butter  is  labelled  as  Danish. 

428o4.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  Danish 
wcause  it  oomee  from  Denmark  ? — Butter  coming  into 
enmark  from  Siberia  or  Russia  is  not  labelled  with 
the  Lur  Brand. 

How  do  you  prevent  that?— We  don’t  pre- 
nt  it,  but  the  Danish  Government  do.  They  take 


great  care  to  prevent  any  butter  coining  Irom  Siberia  iff ar.  12, 1907. 
or  Russia  being  sold  as  Danish.  — 

12866.  On  the  London  market? — Yes.  Mr.  A.  Poole 

12867.  Well,  I gave  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  the  papers  Wilson, 
a few  years  ago  showing  him  the  large  number  of  tons  Chief  Dairj  mg 
of  butter,  I forget  how  many,  that  went  into  Denmark 
and  that  butter,  I think  I might  almost  say,  amounted  Agricultui-c. 
to  about  2,000  tons  more  than  Denmark  could  produce, 
leaving  nothing  at  all  for  the  Danes  themselves  to  use.  Precautions 
Where  did  that  butter  go  to  ?— I have  not  the  figures  taken  by  the 
before  me,  but,  speaking  personally  from  what  I have  Danish 
seen  of  Danish  dairies  and  _of  the  Danish  method  of  Oovernnient  as 
working,  I don’t  think  that  they  knowingly  allow  a “ “T:  °* 
pennyworth  of  butter  outside  the  country  to  be  sold, 
that  is  anything  but  Danish. 

12868.  Well',  let  me  say  that  I am  delighted  to  hear 
that  ? — And  we  want  on  our  part  to  prevent  any  Irish 
butter  being  sold  as  anything  except  Irish. 

12869.  You  mentioned  Limerick  as  being  a centre 
in  connection  with  butter? — I think  most  of  the  butter 
goes  through  Waterford. 

12370.  But  did  not  you  mention  Limerick  as  having 
a large  supply  of  creameries  ? — There  are  a large  num- 
ber of  them  around  Limerick. 

12780a.  Do  your  Department  keep  any  record  of  the  1 reoautioiu 
of  butter  that  is  imported  into  Inland !-Th. 

Department  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  t0  the  export 
figui'es  from  the  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry.  jriAll  Matter 

12871.  But  doss  your  Department  keep  a record  of  properly 
all  the  batter  that  is  imported  into  Ireland  ? — It  en-  E0  called, 
deavours  to  get  it. 

12872.  But  it  does  not  keep  any  record? — It  cannot 
keep  any  record,  so  far  as  I know. 

12873'  Are  you  not  aware  that  every  port  has  to 
keep  a record  of  the  kind  1 — I think  if  you  ask  Mr. 

I’rentice,  of  the  transit  section,  who  will  give  evidence, 
it  is  more  in  his  line. 

12874.  But  the  Butter  Department  has  no  clerk  or 
no  person  to  watch  these  imports  ? — Mr.  Prentice  will 
answer  that  question. 

12875.  You  don’t  know  it?— I do  not  know  it  per- 
sonally. 

12876.  Have  you  any  inspector  in  your  Department 
to  see  that  the  butter  that  does  come  into  the  country 
does  not-  go  into  a creamery,  and  come  out  as  Irish 
butter  on  the  other  side?— No,  all  the  creameries  are 
not  under  our  inspection,  but  we  certainly  watch  to 
see  that  no  foreign  butter  goes  in  and  comes  out  as 
Irish  from  the  creameries  entered  under  the  scheme. 

i2877.  Have  you  got  the  circular  instructing  your 
inspectors  on  that  point?— No,  wo  have  no  circular  in- 
structing them  in  that  way. 

12878.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  the  Departments 
letter  to  the  inspectors  drawing  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular matter  ? — No,  because  it  was  not  a point  that 
I thought  was  necessary  to  send  instruction  about  in 
that  way.  The  instructions  to  our  inspectors  were 
given  verbally  at  our  office.  . 

12879.  Then  .1  will  come  at  the  seme  question  in  Output  and 
another  way.  What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  butter 

the  farmer  or  the  creamery  to  sell  butter  : what  month  “ tve 

of  the  year  does  he  get  the  best  price? — During  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

12880.  December,  Janusry,  and  February  ?— You 
might  say  November  and  December. 

12881.  What  is  the  production  of  your  dairies  in 
December,  compared  with  June? — I can  give  you  that, 

I think,  pretty  closely.  I have  here  the  table  giving 
the  percentage  reduction  of  butter  for  each  month 
during  the  year. 

12882.  June  to  December  ? — In  December  it  would — 

12883.  This  is  the  total  for  Ireland  ? — I have  taken 
the  total  as  100,  and  I am  giving  the  percentage  pro- 
duction for  each  month. 

12884.  Colonel  Hutcheson  To?.. — Is  this  from  the 
creameries  registered  under  your  scheme  ? — This  is  the 
average  of  a large  number  of  creameries  where  I 
could  get  the  particulars  each  month. 

12885.  It  includes  more  than  you  gave  us  ? — No,  it 
does  not  include  all  under  the  scheme. 

12886.  Would  it  give  us  a fair  notion  of  the  amount? 

— It  would  give  you  a fair  idea  of  the  amount  of 
butter,  and  of  the  proportion  of  butter  produced  each 
month. 

12887.  From  a certain  number  of  creameries  ? — Yes, 
but  if  you  take  the  number  of  creameries  over  the 
country  and  average  and  then  multiply  you  are  likely 
to  get  at  the  truth. 

12888.  Lord  JPirm.— What  figure  will  you  give  me  f 
— The  percentage  production. 
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12889.  Is  June  the  largest  month? — Yes ; assuming 
that  the  output  of  butter  is  100  tons  for  the  year 

12890.  Just  give  me  the  percentage  for  June? — 15' 4 
per  cent. 

12891.  15  per  cent,  is  made  in  June? — Yes. 

12892.  And  what  in  December  ? — 3'4. 

12893.  And  yet  you  told  me  a minute  ago  that  the 
price  of  butter  was  very  much  dearer,  and  that  the 
farmer  could  sell  his  butter  at  a very  much  higher 
price,  in  December  than  in  June? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
true. 

12894.  Is  that  because  the  people  eat  less  butter  in 
December  than  in  J une  ?— No ; it  is  because  less  butter 
is  produced  in  December  and  more  in  June. 

12895.  What  steps  have  you  tuken,  or  what  regula- 
tions have  you  got  to  show  to  the  farmers  how  they 
can  produce  more  butter  in  December  than  they  are 
doing ; what  have  you  done  in  connection  with  that  ? 
—In  my  own  particular  line3  that  is  in  connection 
with  the  creameries  and  dairy  work  generally 

12896.  Well,  but  that  includes  butter? — Yes,  we 
nave  drawn  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  creameries 
to  the  necessity  for  urging  on  the  suppliers  to  pro- 
duce more  milk,  and  hence  more  butter,  in  the  winter 
season  to  enable  them  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of 
butter  each  month  the  year  round,  so  that  we  ma” 
retain  our  customers  the  year  round  instead  of  having 
them  dropping  off  in  November  and  December,  ana 
getting  them  back  again  in  April  or  March. 

12897.  You  have  given  us  some  interesting  instruc- 
tions about  packing  butter.  Can  you  give  us  your 
circulars  to  the  farmer  telling  him  how  to  feed  his 
cattle  and  keep  his  grains?— In  dealing  with  the  far- 
mere  the  work  is  done  through  the  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture  and  their  instructors. 

12898.  But  is  not  that  the  same  Department  ?— Yes 
but  this  is  work  that  is  performed  through  the  County 
Committees  of  Agriculture. 

12899.  But  does  not  it  come  under  the  Department? 
— not  dlrectly  concerned  with  it. 

12900.  Is  not  that  your  Department  ?— Not  direct!  v. 
it  is  done  through  the  County  Instructors  in  agricul- 
ture, and  through  the  County  Committees  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  they  try  to  encourage  tillage  and  winter 
■dairying  in  every  way. 

T,„1Y2o90i'  01  cours®  I am  asking  if  you  give  instne- 
anTiJl  13.8U6 ,Publlca>ons-  You  give  instructions 
how  to  ™ flUlar8’  Td  8end  ^ople  around  to  show 
•anlyou  occasionally  tell  them  how 
1 ’ ln  the  same  Department  don’t  you 

ner  A™  PrfcticalI7  to  produce  fifteen 

per  cent,  in  quantity  in  the  month  of  December  when 
he  gets  probably  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  it?— The 
puce  is  coming  down  very  much  now  owing  to  the 
la^  wmter  supply  of  butter.  S the 

aAiTV  kao!f  !*  k?-1  believe  leaflets  on  tiling 
fssued  t W Productlon  of  croPS  for  winter  feeding  are 

l^e903'  Y°U  h3Ve  n0t  g0t  them  t~I  haTO  got  them 

thS°,6MSs£/™  h,s  he  *•*"« 

■AM 

som«  time  ,Ee  th«t  , large  Sjt  -fl8 
l»mg  imported  into  LimeriSk  i,  SL  i.T'  T" 

fas  $£& 

tST,  qne.tiona. 

of  dairying:  surely  butter  k-/°U  are  the  inspector 
?es.  . ButS.theUD%aS  nt-^vf  not 
Towers.  nave  not  compulsory 

12910.  I cannot  understand  wh-p.Uo  • , 

has  charge’  of  a dairy,  and  the  K,7< t 0 *nsPector  who 
.of  the  dairy,  has  not  also  chareA^f1"  A?*  cb?^s  out 
oomee  oi  the  imported  bdtto.  TwanTSefif' 


imported  butter  is  sent  from  Limerick  to  Brff,,, 
elsewhere.  Is  not  the  Count,  Clare  one  oi  KV 
butter  making  counties  you  have  1— I .1' 
Limerick.  uia  «y 

12911.  More  than  Clare  ?— Limerick  and  rw. 
12912.  Well,  take  Clare  and  Lime rief  the v i * 

“aI?r8"“ident  b“ttet  *■>  ’ cmpl?1?4 
inhabitants,  and  I want  to  know  where  does  the  k .. 
come  from  to  supply  Dublin  and  Belfast  “I  S: 
deal  of  it  is  imported,  as  you  will  see  if 
round  the  stores  ; but  I have  no  power  to  pntlA  5° 
a wholesale  merchant's  store,  ,„d  ! hSe  no  "£ 
enter  into  a creamery  ; unless  the  creamer,  mala  „ 
plication  under  the  scheme  we  have  no  £ 

entering  it.  * wer  n£ 

12913.  I thought  the  Agricultural  Board  had  a ri.U 
to  see  that  cream  and  butter  were  properly  made? 
—Oh,  no.  We  have  no  statutory  powere  3 U 
12914.  Have  you  not,  for  instance,  power  to  «, 
tliat  a cow  is  not  hurt  in  transitl-I  believe  Jfc 
1 rentice  has  certain  powers. 

D®1?:  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  increase 
production  of  butter  if  your  Department  had  p<£ 
to  see  that  cleanliness  was  cbseived  in  the  dairies?- 

IFtAnkrlfclW°uld  do  a1g°od  deal  the  reputation 
of  the  Irish  creamery  butter  if  the  Department  ffi 
compulsory  power  to  inspect  all  creameries. 

12916.  Tha,t  is  the  point.  You  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  it  would  be  a very  important  advantage 
if  power  were  given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  to  enable  their  Inspectors 
to  exercise  right  of  inspecting  dairies  and  creameries? 
UM’o/SoSr  ere  b“‘“r  produced,  mum,,. 

buS'thTus'pAei"  “ aS8iS4  “» 

12918.  You  have,  I think,  proved  that  there  was 
grew  reason  for  the  complaints  made  as  to  the  tran- 
sit of  the  packages  m 1903,  when  sixty-five  were 

JJ5?STS3«Uru  aHd  nimeLfcy'iour  otherwise  damaged 
SjLSj  639  altogether.  The  figures  for  1905  showing 
twenty-six  buret  and  thirty-nine  otherwise  damaged- 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  Department  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  that  direction,  and  that  the 
practical  information  given  to  the  packers  has  been 
of  advantage  to  the  industry  in  Ireland?— I cer- 
tainly do  think  that. 

-heTnexfc  P°int  iB  ^at  the  Agricultural 
and  t]!eir  Inspectors  having  done  so  much,  you 
would  strongly  urge  the  railway  companies  to  facili- 
tate  and  assist  the  Irish  farmer  by  being  more  careful 
how  they  carry  and  handle  it?— Yes,  as  to  how  they 
carry  and  handle  it.  ” 7 

12920.  If  we  could  get  the  railway  companies  to  see 
he  importance,  when  the  butter  arrives  at  the  sta- 
„°n’  “ putting  it  into  a cool  chamber  so  that  it  might 
S i say,  the  next  day,  with  other  consignments  and  be 
carried  at  a cheaper  rate;  do  you  think  that  would 
be  an  -advantage  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  would  be  an 
ioow8?  te  Sfcore  the  butter  for  a day  or  two. 
nf  +kT  ■ In  l c°o1  damb*r  ?— One  of  the  assets,  one 
ti_  „,e  important  assets  of  Ireland,  is  its  closeness  to 
Welt*  j • °?,e  of  the  important  factors  of  our 
*«18uth.t  we  are  so  close  to  the  English 
market  that  butter  produced  to-day  can  be  put  on  the 

■ counter  for  saie  to-morrow.  • ' 

trnDo  case  New  Zealand  and  Ans- 

Tvti  at  a 2reat  disadvantage?— I don’t  want 

lard  butte/  t0  COmpete  Australian  or  New  Zea- 
12923.  But  Irish  butter,  then,  has  a great  advan- 
ce8 x*  we  cold-stored- Irish -butter  we  would- lose 

some  of  our  advantages.  •»  -\t 

stS'  3£ould  **  8°  down  in -price  if  it  was  cold- 
mi, -f  wouId  lose  in  price,  and  our  cohnectieii 

.would  suffer  with  a high  class  of-  trade.'  A" grocer 
• Tvefy  often  wire  over  for  -his  butter -to  the  creamery 
mV,,/'  and’  ,al?d  .ho  wants-  his  butter  perhaps  next 
-.  v1”®1  a,nd  13  a question  of  which  route  to  seiil 
it  by  m order  that  it  may  arrive  in- the  town  early  in 

lose  tKligl  ^ C^d'StOTed  0Ur  butter  Wft'lirght 
■D.°.  y™  that  cold-storing  for  slj  hours 
.do  lfc  anJ.  harm  compared  with  .lying  for  six 
k/r  yj?  a*n  ordlnary  shed  with  -grain, - manure,  tim- 
’ an1  c?al’  Probably  within  ten'  yards— do 

Hr.  i k Ja-such- circumstances-  the  cold-storage'would 
■do  QOharm?--No,  1 do. not.  ' . 

149^6.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  would  lower  the 
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. £ £jje  butter?— I think  it  should  be  arranged 

Pn,“  the  butter  this  way  while  it  was  shipped. 
t0 12927  That  is  all  that  I suggested  ?— I thought  you 
were  suggesting  that  it  should  be  kept  m this  way  for 
fco  „ thiM  d»js. 

1U0M  Oh  no,  for  sis  or  twelve  hours  waiting  for 
the  bad  so  that  it  could  be  all  loaded  together  ?-I 
understood  you  to  mean  two  or  three  days. 

£2029  No?— I think,  then,  if  the  butter  could  be 
nut  into  a cool  store  or  could  be  protected  from  heat  or 
Jjirt  it  would  have  a very  good  effect. 

12930  You  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
hutter  trade  of  Ireland  should  be  cold-stored  in 

such  a case  as  I have  mentioned  ?— Yes,  that  there 

should  be  an  insulated  store.  ' 

12931  Separated  from  the  ordinary  store?— les,  I 
don’t  mean  a cold  store  with  a chilling  plant,  hut 
I mean  an  insulated  store. 

12932.  You  agree  with  that  1— Yes.  I think  it  would 
ho  a good  tiling. 

12933-  Have  you  ever,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Department  recommended  that  That  should  be  sug- 
gested to  the  railway  companies  ?— No. 

“ 12934.  After  your  evidence  to-day,  I presume  yon 
will?— I will  think  over  the  matter,  and  see  what  can 
be  done.  . _ 

12935.  You  say  that  it  is  desirable  ? — 1 es. 

12936.  Don’t  you  think,  then,  it  is  your  duty  to 
mggest  it?— Yes,  if  possible. 

12937.  You  think  it  would  be  an  important  thing 
to  have  an  insulation  store  at  each  main  station — I 
don’t  mean  at  every  station — where  a large  amount  of 
butter  could  be  collected,  and  sent  off,  and  that  the 
farmers’  interests  should  be  looked  after  in  this  way — 
you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  I do,  but  I do  not  consider 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Irish  butter  in- 
dustry to  delay  butter  in  a cool  store  at  a railway 
station  for  six  or  seven  hours,  as  suggested,  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  sufficient  butter  to  fill  a 
wagon.  With  regard  to  the  question  that  insulated 
stores  should  be  provided  by  the  railway  company, 
what  I wish  to  convey  is,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  a suitable  place,  cool,  clean,  and  well-ventilated 
should  be  provided  at  a railway  station  for  the 
storage  of  consignments  of  milk,  cream  and  hutter, 
that  could  not  be  at  once  forwarded  to  its  destination. 


12938.  Lord  Pirrie. — I am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  your  evidence  so  clearly. 

12939.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statistics  *s  to 
the  value  of  - butter  exported  before  1903  .and  the  last 
year?— I have  the  figures,  I think,  for  1905.  I 
think  the  estimated  production  of  butter  in  Ireland  in 
1905  was  something  like  five  and  a half  million 
pounds  sterling  in  value. 

12940.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  1903? — I have 
not,  unfortunately. 


12941.  Is  the  production  an. increasing  quantity? — 
I think  it  is  increasing. 

12942.  Surely  with  all  these  regulations  you  can 
tell  us_  that? — Of  course  I take  the  statistics  from  our 
statistical  branch  more  or  less  now,  and  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  to  get  figures  from  those  creameries. 
We  have  no  compulsory  powers. 

12943.  But  surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  value,  of  the  butter  exported  ? 

Lord  Pirrie. — Or  imported  either. 

12944.  Chairman. — But  of  the  hutter  exported  from 
Ireland  ? — I believe  there  i6.  We  have  the  figures 
for  1904,  and  I think  yon  will  find  that  in  the  statis- 
tics of  exports  and  imports,  the  statistician  says 
that  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  these  returns 
from'  some  of  the  ports,  and  that  some  of  the  ports 
are  actually  omitted.  I have  asked  the  statistician 
himself  and  he  has  explained  it  to  me. 

12945.  Lord  Pirrie. — But  we  have  published  them, 
and  we  are  bound  to  act  on  the  figures  of  the  goods 
that  come  in — I mean  into  Belfast  and  Dublin  and 
Cork  ? — I believe  there  is  a difficulty  dn  getting  them. 

Mr.  Tatlow.— -It  is  quite  true  that  this  statistician 
has  had  great  difficulty. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  are  you  not  hound  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  I cannot  tell  you. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Can  you  bring  anything  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland  without  passing  it  through  the 
Custom  House? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  I could  not  tell  you.' 

12946.  Chairman. — I want  just  this  one  figure  on 
the  notes,  namely,  that  the  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  of  hutter  in  1904  was  £3,195,115. 

Witness. — If  you  like,  I will  look  through  it. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  what  is  the  figure  now? 

12947.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  last  issued? — Yes. 
Mr.  Tatlow.— -What  I was  referring  to  was  this, 
in  the  publication  of  the  Department: — 

It  was  an  object  of  the  late  Dr.  Coyne  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  the  foundations  of  the  work 
of  which  this  is  the  first  report,  were  laid  by  him. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  inquiry,  however,  presented 
great  difficulties  which  have  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  this  report.  It  was  found  that  in  the  case 
of  a large  number  of  ports  no  returns  as  to  im- 
ports and  exports  were  available.  Even . at  present 
there  remain  gaps,  which  can  he  only  partially 
filled.  But  as  particulars  have  now  been  obtained 
from  forty-six  ports,  including  in  all  probability 
over  97  per  cent,  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  Ireland,  the  information  may  in  this  respect  be 
considered  to  he  representative.” 

Witness. — There  are  some  further  notes  qualifying 
that  on  the  next  page. 

12948.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  last  report  issued? — 
that  is  for  1004. 


Mr.  James  Harper,  Travelling  Inspector,  Department  of  Agriculture,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


12949.  Now,  we  have  been  dealing  with  hutter, 
rad  I want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  eggs,  fruit 
and  poultry.  Those  are  very  important  articles  of 
production  in  this  country  ? — The  egg  exports  in  1904 
were  £2,188,104;  and  in  1905  they  were  £2,422,112. 

12950.  That  is  a large  increase  ?— Yes,  and  we  be- 
, ®7e  it  was  still  greater  in  1906.  Then  poultry  in 
10Wwas  £625,870,  and  in  1905  it  was  £677,435. 

12951.  Still  showing  an  increase? — Yes.  And  fruit, 
tam  quoting  this  from  memory,  fruit  and  fruit  pulps 
and  preserver!  fruits  totalled  over  £80,000 
^lonco  “dudes  fruits,  jama,  and  jellies. 

v ^ow  y°u  are  wll  acquainted  with  the  steps 
r~5?  the  Department  to  ensure  this  particular 
ramo  being  packed  properly  and  carried  properly  in 
. country  for  export?  I can  speak  for  the  period 
“"“'the  commencement  of  1906. 

12953.  And  what  is  your  particular  occupation  ? — 
7 . occupation  is  to  visit  the  English  markets, 
m*ry*w  buyers,  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Produce  arrives,  to  find  out  what  is  wrong 
ne®  Packing  and  handling,  to  find  out 

Packages  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  re- 
nt m i ■ ’.  *°  hnd  out  what  is  the  cause  of  the  loss 
to  a8  j to  endeavour  to  get  back  the  trade 
with  v getting  these  people  put  into  contact 
reliable  shippers,  and  by  then  seeing  the 


shippers  on  this  side  and  imparting  the  information 
obtained  from  the  buyers  on  the  otlier  aide,  and  putting 
one  in  connection  with  the  other  where  in  both  cases  it 
is  deemed  advisable. 

12954.  In  fact  you  are ? — A commercial  traveller, 

practically.  Hie  first  report  that  I made  as  a result 
of  this  is  given  in  the  “ Marketing  of  Irish  Products  ” 
in  the  Department’s  publication  of  last  year.  I sell 
nothing  and  I buy  nothing.  I have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  prices  of  the  article.  I have  to  see  that,  if 
possible,  what  can  be  done  shall  be  done  to  improve 
the  handling,  grading,  and  presentment  of  the  whole 
thing.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  railway  rates 
or  transit. 

12955.  Now,  you  say  that  part  of  your  business  is 
attending  the  British  markets  from  time  to  time  and 
getting  information  from  the  buyers.  Now,  how  do 
you  impart  that  information  to  the  senders?— By 
letters.  . . 

12956.  But  eggs  and  fruit  and  poultry  , are  produced 
by  thousands  of  people  ? — But  the  exports  aro  done  by, 
comparatively  speaking,  few.  It  is  the  shipper  that  I 
have  to  do  with,  not  the  producer. 

12957.  How  is  the  export  trade  conducted  generally 
— in  eggs,  for  instance? — By  shippers. 

12958.  Where? — The.  big  egg  -centres,  and  at- -the 
ports. 
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12959.  Then  a man  will  collect,  say,  at  Limerick  from 
the  neighbouring  district,  and  send  them  in  large 
quantities  for  export? — Yes. 

12960.  And  it  is  that  class  of  people  that  vou  have 
to  do  with* — Yes,  chiefly.  But,  if  a sma]l  man  desires 
information,  of  course  I do  not  limit  it  to  the  big  ones. 

12961.  That  is  the  mode  of  doing  it? — Yes. 

12962.  Thon  is  your  attention  given  to  the  question 
of  packing  as  well? — That  is  one  of  the  main  things 
that  It  do  Thp  first  point  in  the  article  I wrote  was 
to  point  out  the  question  of  packing,  which  I look  upon 
as  my  particular  work — the  presentment,  the  presenting 
of  the  thing  properly. 

12963.  Have  you  noticed  an  improvement  in  pack- 
ing?— In  this  article  I took  the  view  more  or  less  of 
the  people  I called  upon,  26  of  them  saying  that  they 
had  noticed  a distinct  improvement  in  recent  years.  I 
keep  myself  in  touch  with  these  buyers  subsequently, 
and  find  out  what  they  think  of  each  year’s  work. 

12964.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  year  are  you  referring 
to? — I am  speaking  of  1906. 

12965.  Chairman. — I suppose  in  the  course  of  your 
inquiries  you  ascertain  and  get  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  other  countries  supplying  the  English 
markets? — Yes,  the  various  countries.  I examine 
their  packages  and  take  measurements  where  I think 
ic  advisable.  For  instance,  if  I am  in  the  south,  I 
take  the  French  packages  ; on  the  east  the  Continental 
end  in  the  west  the  Canadian  and  other  packages. 

12966.  From  your  general  knowledge  can  you  say 
that  Ireland  is  now  in  an  equally  good  position  as  re- 
gards packages  as  these  other  countries? — It  is  not. 

12967.  Are  they  approaching  that  position? — Very 
f\st.  I have  never  had  any  work  which  I found  im- 
proving so  rapidly  as  I find  the  home  shippers  are 
improving  the  packages.  But  it  is  not  only  a ques- 
tion of  the  packages,  but  of  packing  and  handling  as 


12968.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  previous 
witness  as  to  butter? — Yes. 

12969.  And  I suppose  the  same  remarks  apply  with 
regard  to  eggs  ? — I think  so ; but  of  course  I have  not 
had  the  means  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  ship- 
pers so  long  as  he  has.  I have  had  only  the  last  year 
or  so,  whereas  he  has  had  it  for  a number  of  years. 

12970.  With  regard  to  the  eggs,  from  what  I saw  of 
the  egg  case  downstairs,  they  seem  identical  with  the 
French  ? — No,  the  French  are  narrower  or  slightly 
longer. 

12971.  But  they  are  the  same  type  of  case? — Yes. 
One  of  the  difficulties  I find  almost  insurmountable  in 
some  places  is  that  the  proper  package  means,  per- 
haps, a little  extra  cost;  and  it  is  deemed  good  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  a lot  of  the  shippers  to  cut  the  price 
ot  the  package  m the  way  of  the  thickness  of  the  tim- 
lHrf  or  the  character  of  the  wood.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  to  overcome,  to  show  that  the 
saving  of  a penny  or  two  may  mean  the  loss  of  a 
shilling  in  the  end. 

12972.  Have  you  ever  in  1906  had  occasion  to  send 
sample  packages  to  shippers  ?— Yes. 

12973.  And  these  are  the  samples  we  see  here  ?— Yes 
But  we  do  not  send  them  broadcast  indiscriminately" 
only  to  where  there  is  shown  an  intelligent  desire  to 
improve.  We  have  sent  them  to  some  people  who  have 
not  removed  them  from  the  station.  To  continue 
that  would  be  a waste  of  time  and  labour 

!2974.  That  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes.  r 

12975.  So  that  any  shipper  of  any  of  these  three 
articles— eggs,  poultry,  .and  fruit— any  sender  of 
these  .articles  can,  if  he  chooses,  get  excellent  pack- 
ages for  sending  the  goods  equal  to  anything  that  is 
imported  into  England  from  other  countries? — Ex- 
actly. And  he  can  go  further.  If  he  writes,  he  can 
have  instruction,  and  either  I or  someone  else  would 
go  from  the  office  and  instruct  him  how  to  pack  on 
exactly  -lie  same  lines  as  the  countries  with  whom  he 
has  to  compete. 

thing^eise"11  ^ instance  ?~ And  fruit  and  every- 

mSij4  With<,,lt  “P“"  ““'-Atalotely 

12978.  All  done  at  Hie  expense  of  the  Department? 

th^t  °f  the  ®ePartment-  In  addition  to 

that,  in  order  to  promote  interest  in  the  work  we 
have  taken  to  exhibit  at  shows  approved  methods  of 
packing;  and  I would  like  to  show  you  here  some 
picture*  showing  the  foreign  style  of  packing  which 
we  recommend  ( pictures  exhibited).  6 


12979.  Do  you  find  in  the  course  of  your  inouiria. 
m the  English  markets  that  the  Irish  eg»s  packed 
in  this  way  arrive  in  as  good  condition  as  the  Daniil, 
or  French? — Well,  broadly  speaking,  yes,  but  there 
are  specific  cases  where  they  are  not.  ™ 


12980.  Broadly  speaking,  they  are  ?-Generallr 
speaking.  3 


12981.  Tho  transit  in  this  country  and  across  the 
Channel  and  in  England  does  not  cause  any  more 
breakages  than  is  found  in  the  case  of  eggs  imported 
from  Denmark?— I would  say  that  would  be  broadW 
the  case.  3 


12982.  What  do  you  mean  by  “specific  cases’’?— 
Specific  cases  where- -although  I cannot  prove  it— the 
eggs  are  handled  too  roughly  on  passenger  boats,  and 
may  not  be  treated  so  carefully  then  as  when  sent  hr 
cargo  boats.  3 

12983.  With  ordinary  care,  and  these  packages  that 
you  recommend  in  Ireland,  and  the  mode  ot  parking 
you  suggest — would  that  ensure  the  eggs  arriving  in 
good  condition? — Yes. 

12984.  Without  any  breakages? — Yes. 

12985.  And  generally  speaking  that  is  so  now  ?— Yes. 


12986.  But  there  are  a few  cases,  I suppose  excep- 
tional, where  eggs  have  been  roughly  treated  and  a 
percentage  broken? — I would  say,  too,  that  I tbint 
when  the  egg  case  is  seen  to  be  a rough  case  and  not 
turned  out  creditably,  perhaps  the  railway  companies 
do  not  take  the  same  pains  with  that  case  as  if  it  was 
turned  out  well.  I think  that  carelessness  in  the 
packing  perhaps  brings  a little  more  carelessness  in  the 
handling. 

12987.  I don’t  know  that  that  would  make  any  dif- 
ference with  a railway  company?— I don't  think  that  it 
should,  but  I believe  it  does. 

12988.  Now,  wliat  do  you  mean  by  " non-returnable 
eases  All  the  packages  that  I and  the  Department 
recommend  in  connection  with  this  work  arc  non- 
returnable. 

12989.  Broken  up? — I don’t  know  that,  but  they 
are  not  returned.  They  are  non-returnable  cases. 

12990.  Not  like  a beer  cask? — No.  That  ensures  a 
clean  case  being  used  every  time,  a more  presentable 
case  ; and  it  saves  a lot  of  trouble  to  tlie  buyer  on  tho 
other  side  in  sending  back  the  cases. 

12991.  How  many  eggs  are  packed  into  a case  like 
that  ? — Twelve  long  hundred  eggs — being  1440 ; or  six 
long  hundred,  being  720 ; or  three  long  hundred,  being 
360.  Tlie  hundred  in  the  egg  trade  means  120.  You 
get  120  eggs  for  a hundred.  Another  point  with  regard 
to  packing  is: — The  grading  of  eggs — which  I con- 
sider to  he  of  very  great  importance. 

12992.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  sell  them  in  Ireland  by 
weight? — Yes,  but  the  Britisher  buys  them  by  grade. 
The  man  who  supplies  you  would  deal  in  them  at  15i- 
or  16s.,  17s.  or  18s.  per  120.  It  is  very  important 
thing  that  the  large  eggs  should  not  be  packed  with 
the  small  ones.  That  saves  breakage.  That  is  why  I 
mention  the  thing.  Tlie  Continental,  and  the  French 
eggs  especially,  are  graded  very  finely  and  evenly. 
Now,  as  to  poultry 

12993.  Chairman. — I d,on’t  think  you' need  refer  to 
that.  Wo  want  simply  your  evidence  as  to  the  eggs. 
You  pack  poultry  in  non-returnable  cases  just  the 
same? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson’  Pok. 

12994.  I understand  you  to  say  that  your  trans- 
actions were  between  the  middleman,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  purchaser? — Yes. 

12995.  Of  course,  I suppose  there  are  very  large 
quantities  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  fruit  shipped  by  in- 
dividuals ? — Where  that  is  done  we  meet  them. 

12996.  You  don’t  deal  with  them  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  I am 
asked  to. 

12997.  Your  principal  concern  is  between  the 
middleman  who  collects  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts and  the  purchaser  ? — That  is  in  the  case  of  eggs, 
but  in  the  case  of  fruit  we  deal  with  a single  person 
if  required. 

12998.  Confining  yourself  to  eggs,  you  deal  with  the 
shippers  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  packing  of 
the  eggs? — Yes.  They  receive  them  in  small  quan- 
tities from  the  surrounding  producers  and  pack  them 
themselves. 

12999.  You  say  that  twenty-six  buyers  gave  it  M 
their  experience  that  there  has  been  a great  im- 
provement in  tlie  packing  in  recent  years? — Yes. 
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13000.  Was  that  buyers  from  shippers  ?— Yes : 

flRoughly)  speaking,  what  percentage  does  that 

nrXent  ? There  would  be  probably  thirty  or  forty 

huvers  out  of  250  called  on,  in  respect  of  eggs. 

6 13002  Out  of  that  forty  or  fifty  twenty-six  said 
there  was  a great  improvement  ?-Yes. 

13003.  As  a result  of  your  inspection  of  Continental 
and  other  packages  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
different  packages  in  which  the  eggs  are  now  sent  from 
this  country  are  in  every  respect  of  as  good  quality 
' these  of  the  Continent  ? — I should  say  they  are  not. 
The  eggs  generally  are  not  as  well  packed. 

13004.  The  cases  are  not  of  equally  good  quality  ?— 

No ' the  eggs  are  not  packed  in  this  country  as  well 
« in  other  countries.  The  quality  of  the  egg  is  high. 

13005.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  packer  or  of  the 
case  ?—Of  both. 

13006.  Is  it  as  a result  of  your  reports  that  these 
conferences  which  Mr.  Wilson  referred  to  have  been 
held  and  specifications  entered  into  with  Irish  manu- 
facturers as  to  boxes  conforming  to  a certain  stan- 
dsrd?— He  has  to  do  with  butter.  I am  speaking  of 
eggs.  We  are  now  arranging  ; we  are  going  into  the 
wiestion  of  trying  to  get  standard  boxes  for  eggs  : 
we  are  narrowing  it  down.  V e cannot  move  in  ad- 
vance of  the  trading  circle  ; we  must  get  them  to 
agree,  and  the  great  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
question  of  dimensions  and  the  thickness  and  quality 
„f  the  timber.  ....  . , 

13007.  Are  you  going  into  the  matter  of  egg  boxes 
in  the  same  way  as  lias  been  done  by  the  Department 
in  respect  of  butter  ?— The  matter  is  in  train  ; we  have 
boxes  made  and  they  will  be  tested  and  we  will  go  into 
the  details  and  the  matter  of  the  thickness  of  the  wood. 
Boxes  have  been  ordered  and  they  are  being  tested 
to  see  how  they  will  turn  out. 

13008.  It  is  your  experience  that  when  damage  and 
loss  occurs  in  the  transit  of  eggs  it  is  partly  attribu- 
table to  bad  packing  and  partly  to  the  bad  cases  in 
which  the  eggs  are  packed? — Unquestionably. 

13009.  You  agree  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Cantrell — I think  that  was  the  pith  of  his  evidence 
—that  a great  deal  of  the  fault  was  due  to  bad 
packing? — Undoubtedly,  but  it  is  improving. 

13010.  The  railway  could  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  packages  that  are  not  satisfactory.  You  would 
hardly  hold  them  accountable? — That  is  a matter  t 
do  not  refer  to. 

13011.  You  spoke  of  grading ; is  there  not  a system 
in  France  of  passing  eggs  through  a niesh  ? — Yes ; 
but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  grading  system 
than  the  human  eye  and  hand  when  they  are  trained. 

13012  You  tlunk  the  Irish  farming  man’s  eye  is 
sufficiently  trained  to  be  able  to  grade  eggs  of  two  or 
three  classes? — I have  a good  deal  of  experience  of 
these  matters  aud  I unhesitatingly  say  that  he  is 
good  and  quick  to  learn  and  can  do  it  as  well  as  any- 
one I ever  saw.  All  these  other  things  mean  an  in- 
crease of  expense.  If  you  can  show  how  to  do  it  by 
lira  ure  of  the  eye  and  hand  only  you  can  get  more 
done. 

13013.  The  shippers  to  England  have  acquired  a 
considerable  facility  in  grading  eggs? — Yes,  they  are 
taking  it  up  ; they  find  it  pays  ; it  must  be  shown  to 
Pa/  or  they  won’t  do  it. 

1 3014.  As  regards  poultry,  have  you  anything  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  cases? — The  present  system  of 
sending  out  poultry  from  Ireland  is  in  what  is  called 
a railway  skip  which  is  returnable ; it  is  a baskeb ; 
toe  Department  recommended  poultry  ro  be  shipped 
n a flat  box  holding  one  dozer,  ducks  or  fowl.  I have 
a photograph  here  which  I should  like  to  put  in. 
These  photographs  were  taken  and  they  show  the  mode 
of  packing  fowl. 

(Witness  handed  photogi  aphs  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission.) 

13015.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — What  is  the  cost  of 
the  box  ? — The  box  runs  to  about  a halfpenny  per  bird, 
half  m igJle  oase  of  turkeys  from  a penny  to  three- 

13016.  Tha-t  is  the  only  cost  .involved  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  box?— Yes. 

ttiPvP'  Fi-rrie. — How  many  birds  are  there  in 

e box?— In  fowl  boxes  twelve;  in  turkey  crates 
p t or  eighteen  hen  birds. 

11  inepoH.ee  ”u^eson'  ^*0®- — That  would  be  sixpence  or 
Ik  it  ness. — A thousand 


turkeys  for  the  first  time,  and  the  shippers  were  more  yiar_  j.2i  1907. 
than  recompensed  for  the  cost  of  the  case  by  the  extra  ' — L 

price  obtained  for  the  birds.  Mr.  James 

13018.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot. — How  do  the  poultry  Harper, 
cases  compare  with  those  from  the  Continent? — The  Travelling 
crate  is  a facsimile  of  the  Freaich  crate.  The  box  of  Inspector, 

, _ Department  or 

tihe  American  fowl  case.  io-rimir.ire 

13019.  It  is  satisfactory? — Absolutely. 

13020.  There  is  not  much  to  report  in  the  way  of 
suggested  improvement  as  regards  the  cases  ? — These 
cases  have  rot  been  adopted  until  last  year ; they  are, 
however,  being  adopted  ; they  are  found  more  profit- 
able. 

13021.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  fruit?—  Uaeofnon- 
We  issued  a pamphlet  at  the  commencement  of  1903,  returnable 
and  instituted  non-returnable  packages  and  also  flat  standard  boxes 
boxes  for  packing  the  highest  class  fruit.  I should  for  fruit  traffic 
like  to  mention  that  the  fiat  box  is  only  used  for  the  * 

very  best  fruit,  and  not  for  inferior  fruit.  The  a(^yocatad> 
standard  box  is  to  try  and  arrange  that  the  purchaser 
shall  always  be  able  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  buy- 
ing. That  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  fruit  trade. 

You  buy  a package  containing  fruit,  and  until  you 
see  it  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  getting.  We 
tried  to  institute  a standard.  To  show  what  can  he 
done  with  Irish  fruit  we  have  some  special  apples 
grown  in  Ireland,  and  there  was  a good  crop  this 
year.  The  leading  English  fruit  paper,  referring  to 
the  fruit  said — “Irish  grown  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins 
in  single  layer  non-returnable  boxes  of  two  dozen 
fruits  were  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  dozen 
fruits  in  Covent  Garden.”  And  it  adds  that  if  Irish 
growers  could  not  put  fruit  of  this  character  on  the 
English  market  at  this  time  they  would  eclipse  the 
finest  growers  in  England. 

13022.  From  what  district  were  those  apples? — 

From  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  traffic  is  increas- 
ing. The  very  highest  quality  of  fruit  only  pays  to 
send  to  England  in  this  kind  of  box.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand,  and  some  of  the  biggest  salesmen 
in  Covent  Garden  can  sell  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
the  best  fruit. 

13023.  But  is  there  an  unlimited  quantity  of  Ireland  a good 
ground  suitable  for  the  production? — Well,  I may  fruitgrowing 
say  that  I have  opportunities  of  knowing  as  much  country, 
about  the  matter  as  anyone,  and  I say  that  no  coun- 
try offers  the  advantages  for  fruit-growing  that  Ire- 
land does.  She  can  grow  apples  of  the  best  quality. 

13024.  Is  the  small  fruit  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land ? — Not  necessarily  ; it  is  largely  cooking  fruit 
from  the  North. 

13025.  I refer  chiefly  to  strawberries  ? — Yes,  the  bulk 
comes  from  the  North,  but  there  are  some  very  fine 
strawberries  coming  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 

13025a.  Is  there  a Large  export  trade? — The  de- 
mand for  jam  purchased  at  home  is  increasing,  and 
there  is  more  demand  in  the  country  than  for  all  that 
will  probably  be  produced  for  some  years. 

13026.  In  "1904  you  say  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  Value  of  the 
£80,000? — Yes,  fruit,  and  what  is  made  from  fruit;  fruit  crop  in 
that  is  the  first  year  I have  seen  the  return.  year  1904. 

13027.  Fruit  is  a very  delicate  article  to  handle, 
and  would  afford  a criterion  as  to  the  care  exercised 
by  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

13027a.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the  man-  Very  little 
ner  in  which  it  is  packed  ? — 'Packed  in  the  way  we  damage  to  fruit 
rec.ommend,  I have  never  heard  of  breakage  or  any-  in  transit  when 
thing  that  way.  These  are  photographs  showing  the  properly 
manner  of  packing  fruit  that  we  recommend.  ( Photo - Packetl- 
graphs  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Commission.) 

13028.  It  reached  its  destination  in  a satisfactory 
condition  ? — Yes.  I would  say  that  although  we  re- 
commend our  packages  and  send  them  to  the  people 
that  we  think  would  be  likely  to  adopt  them  with 
advantage,  the  rate  of  adoption  has  not  been  .as  rapid 
as  I could  wish. 

13029.  I am  referring  more  to  the  railway  com- 
panies?— I believe  that  properly  packed  fruit  is 
properly  cared  for  by  the  railway  companies.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  are  instituting  a new  chip 
basket  for  blackberries,  and  I think — with  only  two 
exceptions — these  very  slight  baskets  were  carried 
successfully  to  different  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, from  Derry  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  South 
to  Cardiff,  and  the  blackberries  obtained  very  fine 
prices. 

13030.  I saw  some  boxes  in  the  hall,  last  time  w# 
were  here,  with  handles  ?— Those  are  the  ones  I refe 
to. 


used  last  Christmas  for  13031.  There  are  no  objections  raised  by  the  railway 
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107.  companies? — No.  Of  course  they  have  always  been 
sent  by  passenger  train,  for  they  would  have  been 
smashed  if  they  had  been  sent  by  goods  train.  Straw- 
berries come  here  from  the  South  and  West  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  baskets  and  why  should  we  not  send 
t them  from  Ireland. 

i.  13032.  Then  your  experience  of  the  handling  of 
them  by  the  railway  companies  is  satisfactory? — 
Satisfactory. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

13033.  I am  very  pleased  with  nearly  everything 
you  have  stated.  You  have  done  very  much  since 
October? — Sinoe  January  twelve  months. 

13034.  Well,  even  since  October  you  have  done  s 
great  deal.  Your  work,  I take  it,  is  purely  in  con- 
nection with  eggs,  and  no  other  produce  ? — Eggs, 
poultry  and  fruit. 

13055.  Is  your  object  and  duty  to  see  how  the  trade 
can  be  increased  all  the  time,  and  to  give  such  assist- 
ance to  the  producer  as  will  facilitate  him  in  doubling 
his  supply  next  year? — Yes,  but  I have  nothing  to  do 
with  production,  only  with  markets,  and  with  such 
things  as  packing,  the  instruction  of  the  shipper 
and  so  on. 

13036.  It  is  not  the  shipper  that  does  the  growing? 
1 he  Chairman. — Oh,  no. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  I want  to  know  where  the  line  is 
drawn. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe'.— He  says  the  shipper  col- 
lects them. 

,,  Pirrie.— That  is  all  right,  but  I can’t  see  whv 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction are  responsible  to  the  shipper.  As  to  one 
point  in  Mr  Harper’s  evidence  that  he  should  make 
clear— he  said  he  only  called  on  shippers  and  agents— 
TFtfness.  Shippers ; I don’t  think  I said  agents. 

13037.  All  right ; but  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  is  to  teach  and  show 
how  things  are  to  be  cultivated  or  produced  1— That 
is  being  done. 

1.3038.  Are  you  paid  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
?htUl?~7C!:rtain1?’  ,bufc  1 cannot  d°  all-  I only  see  to 
the  marketing;  I have  to  find  information  about 
marketing,  packing,  and  handling. 

neSsarily!0’1  *“**  ^ °Ut  who  is  to  bu-T?“Not 
13040.  I don’t  yet  realiso  what  your  duty  is  If 
a ,narIi?fc  if  ph?na  or  America,  or  only  in 
whS  f ?u0tland>  “ ? y°UT  du*y  to  teU  them  to 
what  extent  they  are  to  deal  with  the  shipper  ?— The 

produS  WriteS  10  me  askin6  where  he  can  sell  certain 

« MSP41,  ^]lat  sense  are  you  using  the  word 
shipper  ; do  you  mean  the  ship-owner  ?— No  I 

Stewl.  th9  Sdler'  “ P«rh*Ps.  b4  a 

• evidence  to  Colonel  FoS  «,  thf.t  T0„ 

? dupperl— I said  the  middleman'  iho 

collects  from  the  farmers  all  round. 

13043.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  show  to  us  how  the 
fanma  yantine  to  prodeco  more  may  do  I”™  doSt 

STtur b“!  “ Will’S  mde°°to 

l!  I"*1*  **  important— 

e rs  " *°  pr'srat  *"*»*  *»i  p« 

13044.  Oh,  I am  not  saying  it  is  not— your  evidence 
was  remarkably  good  and  clear.  I only  wan). 
asfrtacln  what  is  vour  position.  7 Want  to 

Yes  lfIi,W«h  tbe  Ripper,  or  the  “ middle- 
x-tT'  or  tJle  sender.” 

MOW 

naTroi  tft  .0  £'  “ 7°S  °?k  S°  *<>  toiddlc- 

slz  * £ f»r  4US 

packing  froKund  J ‘ “““lre 


13047.  It  n complaint  cornea  from  a cons™„  . 
hotel  suppose— it  is  your  duty  to  go  and  sTj  , 
exactly  what  it  is,  to  trace  the  ^ 
source,  and  how  the  mischief  is  to  he  avoided  ? .v* 
. We  would  not  get  that  information  from  £ w 
would  get  the  complaint  from  the  wholesale  man  tT 
would  be  the  consumer’s  complaint.  ' “• 

13048.  Leave  out  the  wholesale  man  for  the  momenH 

^SaTvS  ir  p“pIe  ^ W w- 

man.  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  buys  a iX 
turkey  my  duty  would  not  be  to  interfere'  with 
13050.  You  dont’  go  to  the  retail  customer  ?-TJnW 
I find  a complaint  an  the  town  I go  to.  ^ 

13061  What  I am  trying  to  find  ont  da  thia-in  f!e 
coses  of  the  large  steamshop  companies,  vrho  hare  £ 

ItS’.  Ts  iu™  wver  gen,  io 

idem  to  find  ont  irhy  they  hare  done  sot-lFiTiht 
first  time  I have  ever  heard  of  it.  If  von  m*« 
the  name  I rrill  see  to  it  at  once  1 ”* 

vriifSk5“y.wm  ind  mt  *»>-r 

13053  In  this  report  you  have  handed  me  you  sav 
some  of  the  largest  buyers  in  Great  Britain  have  beS 
unaMe  to  get _ their  eggs  pocked  in  a proper  mai 
That  shows  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  not  havinir 

uT  Jn f ^ yOU  have  stated  that  that  wal 
the  fault  of  not  having  proper  cases,  but  that  in  that 
respect  there  lias  been  a great  improvement  last  vear 
If  you  do  as  much  next  year  as  you  have  done  in  the 
F^wifTbe  T b leaV°  mUCh  comPlain  of  ?— I hope 

1.3054.  I think  if  the  same  progress  goes  on  it  will 
be  most  satisfactory,  but  I want  to  ask  you  how  many 
eggs  do  you  give  to  the  pound  ?— That's  hardly  the 
wiy  to  put  it.  It  is  so  many  pounds’  weight  to  120 

+vif°55-  £ * offered  you  twenty  eggs  to  the  pound 
te,+  4Ullbe  Ver?  small  ? — I should  like  to  see 
twenty  to  the  pound. 

13056.  Seven  to  the  pound  weight  ?— That  would  he 
a very  good  average. 

good  buyer  in  England  buying  Irish  eggs 
always  likes  to  get  from  seven  to  seven  and  a half 
eggs  to  the  pound.  I never  saw  any  Irish  contract 
or  any  offer  of  Irish  eggs  that  did  not  offer  to  give 
to  iline  « nine  «Ti  » 
Jialf  eggs  to  the  pound In  the  contracts  that  I am 
acquainted  with  it  worked  out  at  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  lbs.  weight  of  120  eggs. 

13058.  Does  your  Department  urge  ihe  farmers  to 
cultivate  a smaller  or  a larger  egg;  which  is  of  the 
lost  commercial  value  to  the  farmer ; have  you  any 
standard  m your  Department  showing  that  the  farmer 
will  make  £100  a year  more  out  of  hens  that  give 
nine  and  a half  eggs  to  the  pound  or  out  of  hens  that 
give  seven  to  the  pound,  for  which  there  is  a 
much  better  price;  have  you  any  information  in  your 
Department  showing  which  is  the  best  for  the  farmer? 
—Certainly. 

• 13£69J  is  fhe  re,sult  ?— The  result  of  all  that 

is  mat  the  Department  encourage  what  they  call 
poultry  schemes  ” in  nearly  every  county  in  Ireland, 
these  schemes  have,  as  part  of  their  arrangement, 

^ ^^“ctressee  'who  go  round  and  try  to  get 

a better  kind  of  bird  produced  that  produces  a larger- 
sized  egg. 

£be  larger  the  egg  is  you  consider  it  the 
tei^equajk0  *armer  ■ — As  a rule,  yes — other  things 

13061.  Supposing  that  he  gets  £100  for  eggs  of  nine 
o the  pound  how  much  more  would  he  make  with  eggs 
of  seven  to  the  pound  ?—' You  are  putting  a series  of 
questions  to  me  that  I would  have  to  work  out.  I can- 
not  answer  for  everything  in  the  Department;  but 
c-  “,vliually>  a bleg®r  price  is  paid  for  Die  larger- 
sized  than  for  Dip  BTnall^_»i„-.J  ; f:„n 


..  ^9°®  y°ur  Department  keep  statistics  on 

e subject  ? You  can  over-do  a thing  by  statistics. 
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»rhe  best  thing  to  show  is  that  they  can  get  a better 
'-ice  for  tho  bigger  egg  than  for  the  smaller  one. 

V 12063.  But  the  better  price  does  not  show  the  nett 
•return.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  a 
oultry  firm  that  produces  none  or  very  few  save  the 
imaller  egg  makes  a very  handsome  profit,  whilst  a 
hich-class  poultry  firm  that  produces  hardly  anything 
tut  the  larger  egg  will  not  make  the  two  ends  meet, 
the  reason  being  that  more  small  eggs  are  laid,  and  the 
hotels  and  the  big  consuming  oompanies  buy  the 
smaller  egg.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  your  Department  could  have  before 
it.  as  it  would  mean  assisting  the  railway  companies 
hv  thousands  and  millions  of  tons.  I am  only  suggest- 
ing to  you  as  I did  to  the  last  witness : don’t  you  think 
it  is  a matter  worth  looking  into  by  the  Department  ? 
—Certainly;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  in  other  coun- 
tries they  are  producing  the  larger  eggs,  and  these  are 
■selling  better  than  the  smaller  eggs,  and  we  have  to 
produce  the  larger  egg  in  order  to  compete  with  them. 

It  may  be  good  policy  sometimes  to  produce  the  smaller 
egg. 


EVIDENCE.  ' :’4‘t 

13064.  The  object  of  the  Department  is  to  give  com- 
mercial assistance  to  Ireland ; and  apparently  that 
end  has  not  been  looked  into  ? — As  to  matters  of  policy 
I cannot  speak.  As  to  matters  of  work  I will  answer 
: anything  I can.  I know  nothing  about  policy. 

13065.  In  a private  house,  for  one’s  own  table,  the 
large  egg  is  bought;  but  if  you  go  round  the  various 
hotels  you  will  find  that  you  don’t  get  the  large  egg, 
because  they  have  to  put  two  eggs  on  the  table  for 
you,  and  the  smaller  eggs  are  cheaper  than  the  large 
ones — isn't  it  their  interest  to  do  so? — Certainly,  if 
'they  are  cheaper. 

13066.  I only  suggest  that  the  matter  is  one  that  it 
would  pay  the  Department  to  look  into  and  advise 
about.  I have  no  doubt  that  some  one  in  your  De- 
partment will  have  figures  of  that  sort.  I am  only 
asking  the  question  in  order  to  give  your  Vice-Presi- 
dent an  opportunity  of  answering  it  when  he  comes 
before  us. 

Witness. — I can  only  repeat  that  the  large  egg  is 
the  one  in  demand^  and  that  it  sells  best,  and  that  it 
is  the  object  of  all  countries  to  produce  it. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


Mar.  12, 1907. 

Mr.  James 

Harper, 

Travelling 

Inspector, 

Department  of 

Agriculture 
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TWENTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13th,  1907, 
AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman);  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  k.c.mo 
and  Lieut- Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mar.  18,1907. 

Mr.  William 
Field,  m.p.  , 
Member  of 
Dublin  County 
Council, 
BlacLrock 
Urban  District 
Council,  and 
President 
Irish  Cattle 
Traders’  and 
Stock  Owners’ 
Association. 


Mr.  William  Field,  m.f.,  examined  by  The  Chaibman. 


13067.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  Lord  Pirrie  has  been 
called  away  on  some  important  business  to  London, 
and  unfortunately  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  here  to- 
day. Now,  Mr.  Field,  we  all  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  are  member  of  Parliament  for  a division  of 
Dublin? — Yes,  sir. 

13068.  And  you  appear  before  us  in  a representa- 
tive capacity? — Yes. 

13069.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  capacity  you 
appear  ? — I am  a member  of  the  Dublin  County 
Council  and  of  the  Blackrock  Urban  District  Council, 
and  I am  President,  and  have  been  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock 
Owners’  Association,  and  I have  been  deputed  by 
theso  three  bodies  to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf. 
I am  also  a member  of  the  Dublin  Port  and  {Docks 
Board,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Meat  Traders,  and  I am  Chairman 
also  of  the  Transit  Committee  of  the  Irish  Indus- 
trial Development  Association,  and  a member  of  the 
Agricultural  Council  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  on  my  motion  twice  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  the  existing  railway 
conditions  in.  Ireland,  and  I am  a member  of  the 
General  Council  of  County  Councils,  which  passed  a 
resolution  at  their  last  meeting  on  this  subject. 

13070.  Formerly  you  were  chairman  of  what  is 
called  the  Irish  Railway  Reform  Association? — Yes. 
This  association  was  the  first  body  that  publicly  de- 
manded a Viceregal  Commission,  long  before  it  was 
passed  by  any  other  public  body,  and  without  being 
egotistical,  I claim  to  be  the  primary  author  of  this 
inquiry, 

13671.  And  we  are  really  here  on  your  suggestion  ? 
— I think  practically  so,  sir.  The  agitation  against 
excessive  railway  rates  and  monopoly  seems  like  an 
epidemic  that  breaks  out  at  intervals,  and  after 
lapsing  into  a state  of  coma  gradually  becomes  ex- 
hausted. This  is  what  occurred  to  the  Irish  Railway 
Reform  Association.  I may  say  that  when  we  held 
a public  meeting  the  railway  men  there  rather  tried 
to  break  it  up — when  we  held  a meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  the  railway  men  or  6ome  of  their 
agents  tried  to  break  up  the  meeting.  I was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Recess  Committee. 

13072.  What  is  that  Recess  Committee? — It  was  a 
committee  that  sat  in  Dublin  here  just  before  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  formed — in  fact  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  formed  as  a result 
of  the  deliberations  of  that  committee,  and  it  took 
the  subject  of  transit  very  seriously  into  considera- 
tion amongst  other  matters. 

13073.  Well,  now,  I gather  from  what  you  say 
that  you  are  a very  influential  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation, hut  have  you  had  any  special  knowledge 
in  connection  with  the  railway  rates  and  charges,  say 
before  the  Railway  Reform  Association?—!  was  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  and 
Canal  Rates  and  Charges  which  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  Mr.  Mundella  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 


13074.  po  you  remember  when  that  was?- It  wag 
a long  time  ago,  just  after  I entered  Parliament. 

13075.  Do  you  know  about  the  date? — I think' it 
was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
chairman  of  that  committee  subsequently— first  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  and  then  Mr.  Jackson,  now  Lord 
Allerton. 

13076.  You  were  a member  ? — The  reason  why  I do 
not  propose  to  give  any  evidence  respecting  what  you 
may  call  rates  and  charges  is  that  my  experience  on. 
that  committee  was  that  no  matter  what  statement  was 
put  forward  by  traders  it  was  always  contradicted 
by  the  railway  company,  and  the  railway  company 
had  the  best  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  committee— in 
fact  it  was  six  months  lost  because  the  railway  in- 
terest in  the  house  overruled  that  of  the  committee. 

13077.  Now,  you  were  also  a member  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Cross-Channel 
and  land  transit  of  live  stock  ? — I was,  and  I am  at 
the  present  moment  a member  of  the  London  and 
Mansion  House  Railway  Association — I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I attend  regularly  the 
committee  meetings. 

13078.  Well,  now,  you  have  .given  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject — I think  you  read  a paper 
on  it? — I wrote  a pamphlet  in  1898  on  “Irish  Rail- 
way compared  with  State-owned  Lines,”  a copy  of 
which  I sent  to  you. 

13079.  I have  read  it? — I have  read  several  papers 
at  Cork  and  Limerick  Industrial  Conferences,  and 
also  at  Trinity  College,  and  the  Town  Tenants’ 
Association  and  the  Mansion  House ; in  fact  I have 
been  always  reading  papers  and  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. 

13080.  Therefore  it  is  not  new  to  you? — Not  stall, 
it  is  one  of  my  fads — so  they  call  it. 

13081.  One  of  your  fads — at  any  rate  you  seem  to 
have  a good  de-al  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Have 
you  taken  any  action  in  the  House  of  Commons?— 
Yes,  sir.  In  1899  I moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
an  amendment  to  the  Queen’s  Speech. 

13082.  Would  you  kindly  read  that? — “And  we 
humbly  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  presen 
railway  rates  and  charges  in  Ireland  constitute  an 
intolerable  grievance  to  the  Irish  people,  and 
measures  should  be  adopted  this  session”  (mark,  tna 
was  in  1899),  “ for  the  remedy  thereof,  either  by  tne 
amalgamation  of  the  management  under  State  con- 
trol, or  by  the  State  purchase  of  Irish  railways  M ' •» 
to  reduce  the  tariffs,  and  further  to  increase  fa® 
of  transit  by  utilising  and  developing  the  wateiw  y» 
and  canalising  certain  rivers  in  Ireland.’ 

13063.  Now,  you  moved  that  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ad 
How  was  tlie  amendment  dealt  with  7— It  w 
cepted  without  a division  after  a practical  de  i 
that  the  House  of  Commons  eight  years  ago 
mously  endorsed  my  statement,  and  the  British  __ 
Irish  press  commented  on  my  proposals.  i, 

quently  I published  a pamphlet  containing  I*"! 
and  also  newspaper  articles  all  favourable  to  J ^ 
tention,  in  the  Times  (wonderful  to  rela  ), 
Manchester  Guardian 
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,■7004  1 do  not-  think  you  need  read  all  of  them. 

T wiU  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the  public  newspaper 
rticles  from  some  of  the  most  influential  papers  both 
i-n  Eneland  and  Ireland  approved  of  the  resolution  ? 
_I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  too  long;  I have  them 

ini3Cfi5>aNow!ewith  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Trish  management  of  railways— what  have  you  got 
to  say  about  that?— I think  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
railway  director  is  all  wrong.  And  I will  ]ust  briefly 
emote  from  an  article  published  in  the  A etc  Ireland 
Keview  in  1901,  after  I had  attended  as  a delegate 
the  International  Agricultural  Congress  at  Buda 
Pesth  where  representatives  from  nearly  every  nation 
in  the  world  were  present.  ...... 

13086.  Now,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  if  you 
would  read  that  resolution  ? — ‘ ‘ All  means  are  to 
be  employed  to  prevent  the  home  markets  being 
flooded  with  foreign  produce,  and  to  aid  the  export 
of  all  native  produce  without  interfering  with  the 
free  intercourse  of  agricultural  products,  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  would  be  applicable  to  the 
creation  of  low  freights  on  water  and  railways.” 
13087.  That  was  the  resolution? — Yes. 

13088.  How  was  it  received? — It  wa6  passed  unani- 
mously by  that  enormous  congregation  of  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  My  complaint  against 
the  railways-  in  Ireland,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
generally,  is  that  the  policy  is  exactly  the  opposite, 
but  more  especially  in  Ireland  the  policy  is  exactly 
the  opposite.  The  main  canals  have  been  grabbed 
by  the  railway  companies  to  secure  their  monopoly. 

13089.  There  are  independently-owned  canals  in 
Ireland  ? — They  are  few,  and  the  ones  that  are  owned 
by  independent  companies  are  practically  bossed  by 
the  railway  companies  by  agreeing  to  pool  rates,  so 
as  to  enable  the  traffic  to  be  carried  at  what  they  call 
<1  profit. 

13090.  Just  give  some  further  explanation  of  that 
resolution.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  preferential 
rates  ?— What  I mean  is  this,  “ Preferential  rates  are 
freely  accorded  to  the  foreign  importer  and  high 
rates  are  exacted  from  the  native  manufacturer  and 
producer.” 

13091.  This  is  the  inland  rates  in  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
sir,  but  I think  it  is  the  same  thing  in  England. 
England  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  the  natives, 
“who  pay  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  give  employment.” 
In  that  way  I hold  that  the  railway  companies  of 
Ireland  have  been  to  a certain  extent  responsible  for 
emigration  from  tliis  country.  I do  not  put  them  as 
the  main  factor,  but  they  are  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  factors. 

13092.  We  will  go  by  steps,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Field,  so  as  to  get  sequence.  You  say  that  there  is 
no  proper  tribunal  for  dealing  with  a complaint  of 
that  kind.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  Irish  people 
wanted  to  complain  of  preferential  rates  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland,  as  compared  with  rates  in  Ireland, 
you  say  that  there  is  no  tribunal  at  present  that  can 
deal  properly  with  that  complaint? — Quite  so,  the 
Railway  Commission  is  far  too  expensive. 

13093.  In  that  you  agree  with  most  of  the  witnesses 
that  have  been  before  us? — If  I might  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  I think  that  the  exhibition  that  has  been 
given  in  connection  with  the  Railway  Commission 
that  has  been  sitting  lately,  where  we  have  had  an 
army  of  highly  paid  counsel,  shows  that  it  is  absolu- 
tely impossible  for  an  ordinary  trader  to  go  to  such  a 
tribunal. 

13094.  On  account  of  the  expense? — On  account  of 
the  expense,  certainly. 

13095.  And  a trader  not  appearing  by  counsel  has 
no  chance? — Has  no  chance. 

13096.  Has  no  chance  against  the  array  of  counsel 
that  the  railway  companies  have? — Yes,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  a fund  to  meet  this  expense. 

13097.  Well,  now,  of  course  you  are  aware  that 
complaints  can  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England  ? — The  Board  of  Trade  in  England 
takes  very  little  interest  in  Irish  commerce.  I have 
written  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  but  until 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  came  in,  apparently  they  were 
more  in  favour  of  the  railways,  except  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  human  life,  than  they  were  of  the 
trader.  That  was  my  experience. 

13098.  There  is  no  separate  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Ireland  ? — No,  sir ; the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  has  been  charged  to  take  a cer-  Mar.-j 3,1907. 
tain  portion  of  its  duties.  , Mr. ‘William 

13099.  Yes,  we  have  it  in  evidence  ?— They  haie  FieW  M P., 
something  to  do  with  regard  to  Irish  imports  Mid  jiemt>er  u£ 
exports.  Still  there  as  no  special  railway  depart-  Dublin  County 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Ireland.  I believe  Council, 
what  Captain  Tyler  said  about  the  railways  m Ire-  Blacferock 
land— “If  the  State  does  not  manage  the  railways,  Urban  Dial  net 
the  railways  will  soon  manage  the  State.’  Council,  eta 

13100.  That  is  Sir  Henry  Tyler  ?— Yes. 

13101.  How  long  is  it  since  he  said  that  7 — it  is  a Department  of 
long  time  now,  but  time  has  only  proved  the  truth  of  Agriculture 
his  prophecy.  . , charged  with 

13102.  Of  course  the  Department  of  Agriculture—  “r‘«“P«”i0U 
you  are  a member  of  that  body  ?— I am.  Rf0trd  o£ 

13103.  And,  therefore,  you  know  exactly  with  what  Trade. 
power  they  are  charged?— I cannot  say  I know  ex- 
actly. They  have  certain  functions  of  inquiry,  but 
they  have  no  mandatory  powers,  and  my  experience 
as  President  of  the  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock 
Owners’  Association  is  that  the  Department  has  been 
totally  unable  to  control  the  railway  ring.  I will 
prove  this  by  a number  of  complaints  if  you  like. 

I can  give  them  now  if  you  like.  Here  is  a volume 
of  complaints — about  seventy. 

13104.  How  many?— About  seventy.  I think  I 
will  leave  it  until  we  come  to  that  portion  m my 
evidence.  , , _ 

13105.  Very  well.  According  to  what  you  believe  Present  system 
the  companies  in  tills  country  are  not  doing  all  that  of  Irish  railway 
they  can  to  promote  the  industries  of  the  country  ?— 

On  the  contrary,  I hold  that  the  great  carrying  cor- 
porations  are  paralysing  the  productive  capacity  ct  ^ regards  rates, 
agriculture,  handicapping  industry  and  penalising  condemned, 
the  passenger  in  Ireland. 

13106.  That  is  your  view  ?— Quite  so. 

13107.  Of  course  it  is  not  much  use  for  agricul- 
tural districts  to  produce  various  articles  for  export 
unless  there  are  proper  facilities  for  getting  them 
away? — No,  sir;  I will  come  to  that  later  on.  If 
you  cannot  get  to  the  market  at  the  same  rate  as 
your  competitor  there  is  no  use  in  producing  at  all. 

13108.  The  next  point— I suppose  everybody  will 
agree  that  high  rates  are  an  impediment  for  the 
transit  of  even  agricultural  produce  in  this  country, 
but  when  you  talk  about  high  rates,  with  what  do 
you  compare  them?— With  preferential  through 
rates.  High  rates  are  bad  enough,  hut  preferential 
through  rates  are  more  malignant. 

13109.  Preferential  through  rates  from  where?— 

From  outside,  from  England,  Russia,  or  anywhere  else, 
because  they  enable  the  home  producer  to  be  displaced 
and  undersold  by  articles  manufactured  in  England, 
on  the  Continent,  and  even  in  America.  Some  of 
these  articles  are  producible  at  home.  TMb  consti- 
tutes a direct  obstruction  to  native  manufactures. 

13110.  Of  course  a great  number  of  things  that 
are  imported  at  low  through  rates  into  this  country 
are  a necessity  for  the  country?— Not  always;  I do. 
not  hold  that  view.  I think  we  could  produce  nearly 
everything  we  want  in  this  country. 

13111.  They  do  not  now?— I think  if  we  got  fair 
play  and  a fair  field  we  could  produce  a great  deal 
of  these  things  ourselves.  We  could  produce  woollen 
manufactures,  and  leather,  and  nearly  everything- 
tliat  we  eat  except,  perhaps,  tea  and  sugar,  and  the 
sugar  could  he  produced  if  beet-growing  was  properly- 
conducted.  I hold,  and  hold  strongly,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  free  imports  and  preferential  through  rates 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  that  Ireland  could 
exist  os  a commercial  nation. 

13112.  That  is  your  view,  clearly  expressed.  Your  Suggested 
next  point  is  that  the  English  railway  companies 
exercise  an  undue  amount  of  control  over  the  Irish 
railways.  That  is  a mere  opinion  of  yours?— Of  Ra^ 
course  I am  not  a railway  magnate,  nor  a railway  comraiif, 
director,  and  I cannot  say  from  my  own  personal  over  Irish 
knowledge,  hut  I know  what  happens.  The  English  Companies  at 
railway  companies,  of  course,  can  absolutely  control  Rates  ^ 
the  smaller  Irish  company,  and  through  rates  have  Conferences, 
been  arranged  by  the  English  companies  so  as  to  be-- 
lower  than  the  internal  rates,  so  that  the  Irish  manu- 
factures and  products  are  handicapped  in  the  distant 
markets  of  their  own  country.  In  fact  the  foreign 
importer  is  bounty-fed  by  means  of  preferential  rates. 

Instead  of  protecting  inland  trade  we  are  protecting 
the  foreigner. 

13113.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  English  railway 
yvmpanies  having  control  of  small  Irish  railways? — 
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Mar.  IS,  1907.  Well,  the  small  Irish  railways  have  to  fall  in  with 

them.  This  is  all  settled  in  the  conference,  and  the 

Mr.  William  Irish  railway  companies,  as  I take  it,  are  precisely 
Field,  m.p  , in  the  same  position  as  the  Nationalist  Party  are  in 
DubTnO  the  •^•ouse  °*  Commons — there  is  always  a majority 

Council  and  a2ains,fc  them,  and,  of  course,  the  majority  rules,  and 

TM--i—  . the  minority  has  to  suffer. 

13114.  I am  afraid  you  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  modus  operandi  adopted  in  these  confer- 
Preferential  enoes  ?—I  think  ifc  would  ^ tlle  duty  of  the  railway- 
cross  channel  gentlemen,  when  they  come  to  give  evidence,  to  dis- 
through  rales  prove  what  public  opinion  in  this  country  believes, 
complained  of.  I have  been  told  by  merchants  in  Galway  and  in 
distant  parts  of  Ireland  that  goods  are  sent  there 
from  Birmingham  and  Manchester  at  rates  almost  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  get  them  from  Dublin,  with  the 
result  that  Dublin  is,  to  a certain  extent,  cut  out. 
I am  not  prepared  to  give  the  figures.  May  I point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  this  Commis- 
sion, that  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  an  ordinary  com- 
mercialist  like  myself  to  be  able  to  handle  millions 
of  rates  that  are  being  prepared  by  experts  on  the 
railways.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  a railway  expert. 

13115.  I quite  understand  that.  I am  very  glad 
you  made  the  statement,  because,  having  made  the 
statement,  the  railway  companies  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer  it  if  they  can  ?— I think  it  will  be  for 
them  to  meet  the  assertions— I won’t  call  them 
facts — that  I have  made. 

13116.  That  is  fair? — I have  no  idea  of  going  into 
the  rates,  for  it  would  mean  an  eternity. 

System  of  13117.  Of  course  Irish  railways  themselves,  you 
ownersWn  Vay  are  *™le’  have  a good  deal  of  struggle  to  make  ends 
condemned.  *“  SOI?e  03863  I. wil1  com«  to  that  immediately, 

I have  it  here.  I quite  recognise  the  difficult  posi- 
tion the  railway  companies  of  Ireland  occupy,  with 
a deJreasing  population  and  diminishing  products, 
and  few  important  manufactures  except  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  island.  I quite  recognise  that.  I quite 
recognise  that  they  were  obliged  to  charge  to  capital,' 
•expenses  that  would  never  have  occurred  in  any 
•country  where  the  system  of  private  railway  owner- 
ship did  not  exist.  Being  trustees  of  private 
-property,  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  a public 
-utility,  the  railway  directors  are  hound  to  earn  a 
•dividend  for  the  shareholders,  and  in  fixing  their 
scale  of  charges  they  have  to  contend  with  the  over- 
•capitalieation  of  their  lines,  mainly  owing  to  ex- 
travagant expenditure  at  their  inception,  and  also 
when  seeking  further  powers  for  amalgamations  or 
extensions,  such  as  Parliamentary  House  and 
counsels  fees,  expenses  of  witnesses,  retention  of 
leading  Parliamentary  counsel  at  enormous  fees  land 
owners  opposition,  and  extravagant  prices  for  land 
and  residential  changes. 

wKilwayat  u }31t18+  ^ recognise  that  is  the  case  ?-Quite  so, 
policy  is  7 1 .^k®  ^i3.  opportunity  of  saying  that,  in  my 

it  the  Irish  railway  companies  are  not  able 
to  change  their  system  they  will  soon  have  little  to  do. 
they  won  t be  able  to  provide  any  dividend,  because 
it  the  present  system  goes  on,  undoubtedly,  in  mv 
opinion,  there  will  be  a further  diminution  in  the 
population,  and  consequently  a diminished  produce, 
j k r--lway?  W1l?  have  very  Httle  to  do.  In  fact, 

I hold  the  view  that  Ireland  would  be  better  without 
“ >*■  1 think  we  would  have  been  more 
P^?iS°Ut  lf  there, never  had  been  a railway  in  it. 
A31,*9-  1 Purposely  omitted  that?_That  is  my  view, 
and  the  reason  I make  that  statement  is  that  I have 
JlTthlfwftL  eve7  Principal  town  in  Ireland,  and 
all  toe  local  manufacturers  have  been  disestablished, 
t?.dI  T7  uP°n  a E^tera  preferential  through 
rates  and  free  imports  as  reason  for  the  disestablish 
ment  of  the  industries  of  Ireland. 

13.1,20-  What  do  you  mean  by  free  imuorts?  T 
ftSiS2doSr<’Tl!‘If  ’?“ufs<5«"d  trtiote  in  the 

SfS^TquJS.  “ ”,S‘de  th"  C»”™- 

„ J3!?:  "T””1  T°“  tilled  »bout  free  imports  I did 
Improvement  carry  °free  7That~L  +i,ean  tll&  railways 

in  means  of  fr6e‘  That  13  3 thing  they  could  not  think  of 

commnnicatinn. 

for  passengers  13122.  What  have  you  got  to  sav  ®;+h  t 

ffis,he  is  »*»« 

sss”*j  ■‘“,™  “d  “» slot  tssa*m  w“n  *h<’ 

‘.“TZ, 

j m ume,  out  it  does  not  connect  all 


tending  to 
extinguish 
industries  and 
promote 
emigration. 


ihe  stations,  and  the  North  Wall  is  without  „„ 
public  conveyance  save  that  by  rail  to  the  t-  j y 
and  North-Western  Railway.  And  this 
very  badly  with  the  faculties  in  other  citffPp? 
instance,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Tatlow  knows  fmm 
Dublin  and  South-Eastern  there  is  no  dircrtV^ 
munication.  There  ought  to  be  ommhuW^ 
sort  of  communication.  ’ or  601118 

13124.  Not  railway  communication  necessarily? 
Not  necessarily.  It  would  be  difficult,  Sd 
much  money,  I think,  but  wo  want  some  S rf 

passengei-  communication  between  the  termini  ' 
13125.  Do  you  think  the  railway  companies  hem 
are  doing  justice  to  the  passenger  traffic 
especially  the  third-class  ?— No.  I see  Mr 
here,  and  I think  the  Midland  Great  Westera  £ 
a great  many  sins  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  th! 
third -c  ass  passenger,  and  in  fact  on  all  the  railwe 
companies  the  third-class  accommodation  is 

A **  ifc  in  ®n«land  alld  Scotland!*7 

minute.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  accommodation  in  Ireland  *3 
in  England  What  is  the  difference  ?-Did  yot  e“r 
travel  in  a third-class  carriage  in  Ireland?  7 er 
13127.  No  ?— Well,  then,  gg  and  do  it  and  you  will 
find  for  yourself.  Go  on  ihe  Midland  Great  witS 
Railway  down  to  Ballmasloe  or  Galway  and  you  wffl 
find  .t  out  yourself.  There  is  frequently  a of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.  There  are  Very  f,» 
r, dor  ears,  I doubt  ii  there  are  any  on  tLTliS 
there  are  scarcely  any  cushions  in  the  third-class 
except  on  the  Great  Northern.  In  the  third-class  in 
Tnd  second^^-  *S  larii  y any  dlfference  between  them 

„ f^28'  1 Try  ask  ;■ information  ?-I  wish  you  to  take 
a trip  round  Ireland.  It  would  be  a liberal  education 
TI,a0f'™fdV  TAfre  ls  nothing  like  actual  experience. 
,Tk-  Northern  Railway  do  not  allow  third- 

class  passengers  on  the  express  mail. 

repeat9it.We  ^ “ evidence?~I  do  ™t  want  w 

C°aTS?'  bI-e  *hird-cla3S  tl-affi°  ^ Ireland 
, f « ,d'Cia9S  Ia  England-  if  »s  the  great  bulk 

hav?  rtraffic?rYeSl  S-ir'  Tlle  Eng,ish  and  Scotch 

|re!l  !0ng  ®lnoe  thafc  lt  15  the  third-class 
passenger  who  pays  t.ie  dividend  and  is  worth  en- 
touragmg  Jn  Ireland  tho  directors  apparently  seem 

to  the  played-out  policy  of  trying  to  force 
passengers  to  pay  higher  fares.  6 

Th1r  TP?LVerrv.  ccmPels  them?- To  pay  the 
higher  fares  ? I think  it  is  a reason  why  they  should 
pet  cheaper  travelling.  J 

vet3138.'  fSi™  1“  f*tos  generally,  what  have 

3 ou  gou  to  say?— -If  my  information  is  correct  (al- 
though some  of  the  gentlemen  laughed  at  my  pamph- 
let, I understand),  I made  certain  statements  in  that 
pamphlet  which  I gathered  from  official  sources,  and 
I circulated  it  pretty  freely,  and  as  far  as  I am  aware 
none  ot  the  railway  companies  ever  tackled  me  on 
the  question.  If  I was  wrong  I think  it  was  their 
duty  to  defend  themselves  and  show  me  up,  but  ap- 
parently they  are  not  able  to  contradict  them.  I do 
not  «g»,d  Uuglung  „t  >11  a,  argument. 

13133.  Mr.  Field,  I was  sitting  in  the  ohair,  and  I 
saw  the  statement  in  the  paper,  but  I saw  nobodv 
laughing  and  heard  nobody  laughing?— I do  not  mind 

131j4t  J did  nofc  "otice  ifc?— As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned I do  not  take  it  seriously,  but  if  the  gentlemen 
thought  there  was  anything  to  laugh  at  in  my  posi- 
tion  I think,  in  their  own  defence,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  contradict  me.  They  never  did,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  . 

13135.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  passenger  fares.  What 
do  you  say  about  the  third-class  passenger  fares.  Do 
you  they  are  higher  than  in  England?— I under- 
stand they  are  higher,  in  proportion,  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  The  accommodation  is  worse- and 
the  trains  fewer,  but  I do  not  make  a point  of  that, 
because  we  have  not  so  many  travelling  people.  I ■ .0 
no?,yaJ1t  to  give  any  evidence  that  has  been  given. 

13130.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  fare,  is  a 
penny  a mile  third-class  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  the  same 
m England?  They  give  better  accommodation  in 
‘a^I— the  accommodation  is  very  different. 

13137.  I am  on  the  question  of  fares  ? — I think  they 
are  much  cheaper  than  ours. 

13138._  There  may  be  cheaper  return  tickets-?— They 
are  vastly  cheaper.  I have  travelled  a great  deal  in 
England,  and  I think  they  are  hardly  comparable.  I 
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vas  reading  ill  Mr.  Cunningham's  “ Railway  Na- 
tionalization," and  he  states — I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a fact,  but  Mr.  Acworth  will  be  able  to  say — 
“that  Mr.  Acworth  admits  that  the  British  fares  are 
the  highest  in  Europe,  and  goods  double  the  price  of 
the  Continent,  while  the  Irish  fares,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  are  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.” 

13139.  I am  sorry  Mr.  Acworth  is  not  here?— I am 
sorry,  too.  I always  like  to  face  a man.  He  will  !.a 
able  to  take  it  up. 

13140.  I do  not  agree  with  the  statement  ? — He  will 
be  able  to  take  it  up.  He  has  written  a good  many 
books  in  the  railway  interest. 

13141.  You  have  quoted  Mr.  Cunningham,  and 
what  Mr.  Acworth  admits.  Do  you  want  to  quote 
any  other  tiling? — Yes.  I quote  also  what  Mr.  Bal- 
four Browne  says,  I happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne.  He  slated  that  the  present 
milway  rates  do  more  harm  to  the  trade  of  the 
country  than  all  the  foreign  competition  of  which 
so  much  is  heard,  and  he  was  speaking  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  where  the  rates,  on  the  whole,  are  lower  than  in 
Ireland. 

131^2.  One  minute.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Bal- 
four Browne  made  the  statement? — Yes,  sir.  Before 
a Railway  Committee. 

13143.  Before  a Railway  Committee  ? — He  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  that.  He  is  a tough  man  to 
tackle,  I know.  I know  him.  Here  is  a matter  that 
cannot  be  contradicted,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  in  i 
paper  read  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  10th  February,  1897,  that  is  ten  years  ago,  said  : — • 
“I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I say  that  the  agricul- 
tural question,  which  is  being  attempted  to  be  met 
with  an  Agricultural  Rating  Bill,  is  nothing  less 
than  a question  of  railway  rates."  That  is  an  ex- 
traordinary statement  coming  from  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne.  I think  I was  at  that  meeting,  because  I 
was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London, 
I am  not  quite  certain,  but  I think  I was. 

13144.  That  is  Mi-.  Balfour  Browne’s  opinion.  Yon 
agree  with  it? — I do. 

13145.  And  you  think  it  is  really  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question? — To  a certain  extent.  I would  not 
go  as  far  as  that.  I would  agree  up  to  a point.  It  is 
applicable  just  now,  for  I maintain  that  unless  this 
railway  question  is  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  Ire- 
land (and  when  I say  satisfactorily  I mean  by  lessen- 
ing rates),  the  recent  Land  Purchase  Bill  will 
be  useless,  for  although  it  enables  the  ground-owners 
to  sell  at  exhovbitant  prices  to  the  tenants,  transpor- 
tation is  a necessary  adjunct  of  production.  I will 
assume  some  trader  has  traffic  in,  I think  the  majority 
do  not  understand  what  importance  cheap  transit  is. 
It  is  one  of  the  phases  of  production.  A supply  of 
the  article  must  be  brought  to  the  place  of  sale,  and 
this  carriage  to  tne  market  constitutes  part  of  the 
exchange  value — that  is  the  value  of  the  farmer’s 
produce  with  the  manufacturer’s  goods  consists  not 
only  of  the  cost  of  growing  the  one  or  making  the 
other,  but  also  of  the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the 
place  of  sale.  Transport  is,  therefore,  a productive 
agency,  not  of  the  thing  carried  to  the  market,  but  of 
its  exchange  value,  and  when  competition  exists  ex- 
change value  determines  sale.  I think  that  makes  't 
clear. 

13146.  That  is  perfectly  plain,  and  I do  not  sup- 
pose anybody  will  disagree  with  it.  I think  it  is  very 
mrly  put.  Of  course,  you  know  the  railway  com- 
panies here,  owned  by  private  individuals,  share- 
holder cannot  make  any  great  sacrifice? — No.  I do 
not  ask  them  to  do  it.  I do  not  come  here — I want  it 
to  be  understood,  and  I want  to  "make  it  clear — I do 
not  come  here  with  the  idea  of  asking  either  the  rail- 
way companies  (and  when  I say  the  railway  companies 
* mean  the  shareholders),  the  railway  servants,  the 
officers,  or  the  directors  to  suffer  in  any  way. 

13147.  Exactly? — But-  I contend  that  in  the-  exist- 
ing circumstances  they  ought  to  be  bought  out  and  the 
railways  should  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation. 


13148.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a minute.  The  moT 
i_8  develops  the  more  necessary  become 

transit  ?— -Yes,  sir.  The  limits  of  markets  are  fre 
quently  determined  by  the  cost  of  transit.  In  fad 
tne  whole  history  of  commerce  proves  this.  Therefor 
°f  transit  are  of  equal  value  with  value  c 
production,  and  products  and  manufactures  are  useless 
Ca- -T  useless,  unless  they  can  be  carried  on  equa 
terms  with  our  competitors. 


13149.  You  know,  I suppose,  from  experience  and 
inquiries  you  have  made,  that  where  the  railways  are 
owned  by  the  State  in  other  countries,  a different  sys- 
tem is  in  operation  to  what  you  have  been  explaining 
as  in  operation  in  Ireland  'I — Yes,  sir,  I do. 

13160.  Then  I believe  (we  had  it  in  evidence)  the 
State  railway  encourages  the  export  and  penalises  the 
import  ? — Yes. 

13151.  Is  not  that  so? — Penalises  only  to  a certain 
extent. 

13152.  I withdraw  the  word  “penalises,”  but  have 
higher  rates  for  imports  than  for  exports  ? — Certainly. 

13153.  I think  you  refer  to  me  here  ? — Yes,  sir.  Let 
me  say  this  first.  Our  nominal  Free  Trade  is  a policy 
of  partial  free  imports  which  kills  trade,  in  Ireland, 
in  a double-barrelled  fashion,  while  the  country  is 
used,  in  the  guise  of  free  imports,  as  a market  for  all 
kinds  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  trade  on  railways,  although  this  is  a free  trade 
country.  We  cannot  do,  as  they  do  in  America,  build 
a railway  without  getting  a grant  of  monopoly. 

13154.  What  would  be  the  price  of  these  goods  if 
there  were  no  imports  into  Ireland:  would  not  it  be 
double?— Not  necessarily  at  all.  We  could  produce, 
as  I said  before,  a lot  of  these  things,  and  even  if  the 
price  was  more  it  would  give  employment  to  the  people. 
We  are  getting  into  the  Protection  business  now. 
Germany  has  gone  ahead  under  the  protection  system, 
so  has  the  United  States.  The  prices  of  these  things 
may  be  more,  but  the  people  are  more  prosperous. 

13155.  Are  they  better  off  ? — They  have  not  an  army 
of  unemployed  like  what  you  have  in  Tendon  and  we 
have  here,  and  the  land  is  cultivated,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  these  countries. 

13156.  What  is  this  you  say  about  me?— I merely 
took  up  Mr.  Cunningham's  statement,  sir.  If  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  statement  on  " Railway  Nationalisa- 
tion ” be  correct,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
when  goods  manager  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  said,  in  answer  to  this  question 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons:  — 

“ You  hold  you  would  not  be  showing  an  undue  pre- 
ference if  two  traders  in  Liverpool  are  consigning  the 
one  English  cheese,  and  the  other  American,  both  lots 
for  London,  if  you  charged  a much  higher  rate  for  the 
English  than  the  American?  Answer— Certainly  not. 
I say  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  railway  company- 
giving  a preference,  but  it  is  not  an  undue  prefer- 

13157.  “ But  it  must  not  be  an  undue  preference  ” — 
I suppose  that  was  my  answer  ?— Yes,  sir.  I know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  London  and  North  West- 
era  used  to  carry  foreign  or  American  meat  from 
Liverpool  to  London  for  25s.  a ton. 

13158.  They  do  now  ? — And  they  used  to  charge 
home  meat,  that  is  Irish  or  Scotch  or  English  meat, 
50s.  a ton  for  the  same  journey.  I challenge  contra- 
diction of  that,  because  I know  it.  They  have  changed 
(hat  now,  but  the  railway  companies  manage  things 
so  dexteriously  that  they  always  gain  1 heir  own  end, 
and  now  it  is  for  what  they  call  “three  ton  lots.” 
The  difference  is  that  the  ordinary  English  or  Irish  or 
Scotch  trader  has  not  three  tons,  "so  that  the  foreigner 
gets  the  advantage. 

13159.  Who  is  Mr.  Cunningham? — He  is  a gentle- 
man from  Dunfermline  who  has  studied  the  question. 

I will  send  you  a copy  of  the  book. 

13160.  I have  never  seen  it  ? — I will  give  it  to  you 
when  I have  done  with  it.  I think  I need  not  go  into 
the  next  paragraph,  sir.  I do  not  want  to  detain 
you. 

13161.  Your  evidence  is  very  interesting,  but  I will 
have  to  pass  over  some  things  ? — I do  not  mind  that. 

I do  not  want  to  go  over  the  ground  that  has  been 
travelled  before.  I think  the  next  paragraph  would 
be  interesting,  because  it  deals  with  us  in  Ireland. 

13162.  Tell  ns  what  it  is  ? — It  is  difficult,  to  under- 
stand why  the  rates  generally  should  be  higher  in  Ire- 
land unless  it  is  to  secure  higher  dividends  for  the 
shareholders  in  Ireland  than  satisfies  the  English 
shareholders,  for  the  average  dividend  companies  in 
Ireland 

13163.  Dividend  paying  companies? — Yes.  There 

should  be  the  word  “ paying.”  The  dividend  paying 
companies  in  Ireland  have  paid  a higher  dividend- 
than  the  average  dividend  paying  companies  in  Great 
Britain.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  goods  and  passengers  carried  are  much  less  in 
volume,  because  the  cost  of . construction  in  England 
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has  been  variously  computed,  on  an  average,  from 
£47,000  to  £70,000  a mile,  in  Scotland  from  £30,000 
to  £45,000  a mile,  whilst  in  Ireland  the  cost  has  been 
put  at  £13,000  to  £15,000  a mile.  In  addition  to  the 
lower  cost  of  construction,  about  one- third  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  one-half  of  the  Scotch  cost,  the  amount  of 
capital  in  rolling  stock  is  comparatively  much  smaller 
and  the  rates  of  wages  are  lower  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, according  to  the  Amalgamated  Railway  Servants 
Society.  I think  that  puts  a question  to  the  railway 
companies  that  they  find  difficult  to  answer. 

13164.  I do  not  think  so? — I hope  not. 

13165.  I think  they  will  be  able  to  answer  that? — 
One-third  of  cost,  cheaper  wages.  I agree  that  we 
have  less  volume  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic. 

13166.  Now,  there  is  something  here  that  I was  not 
aware  of,  but  you  will  be  able  to  explain  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  have  it  on  the  notes.  You  say  that  the 
Irish  railways  have  received  large  amounts  of  free 
grants? — And  loans. 

13167.  Can  you  give  particulars? — Oh.  yes.  I will 
give  you  the  document.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Runciman 
about  mis  (reads). 

Irish  Railways. — Statement  showing  the  total 
amount  of  Free  Grants  made  by  the  Government 
for  Railways  in  Ireland. 

" 1.  For  the  construction  of  16  Railways 
in  pursuance  of  Railway  Acts, 

1889,  1893,  and  1896  £1,560,042 

*■  2.  In  relief  of  the  charge  thrown  on  the 
guaranteeing  area  in  consequence 
of  the  Camp  accident  on  the  Tralee 
and  Dingle  Railway  ...  ...  2,500 

"3.  Out  of  Vote  for  Relief  of  Distress 
(Ireland),  1891-2,  for  preliminary 
works  in  connection  with  new  rail- 
ways under  the  Act  of  1889  ...  38,000 

“ 4.  Towards  the  cost  of  improvement  and 
repair  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle 
Railway  out  of  the  Inland  De- 
velopment Fund  ...  ...  23,500 

“ 5.  By  way  of  remissions  of  principal 
debt  in  respect  of  Loans  advanced 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners (England)  ...  ...  37,116 

“ 6.  By  way  of  remissions  of  . principal 
debt  in  respect  of  Leans  advanced 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Works  (Ireland)  ...  ...  102,536 


±>i,Y00,b94. 

That  is  the  official  document,  but  in  a covering  letter 
from  Mr.  Runciman  he  points  out  that  no  sum  is 
shown  in  this  statement  to  represent  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  Treasury  liability  under  the  Tramways 
and  Public  Companies’  Act,  1883,  in  aid  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  22  light  railways,  estimated  at 
£1,024,066. 

13168.  That  is  under  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament. 
I thought  you  referred  to  grants  of  money  to  some  of 
the  older  railways.  Have  you  got  particulars  of  that  ?— 
Yes  Here  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Runciman 
(reads)  : — 

“Treasury  Chambers, 

"Whitehall,  S.W., 

,,  r,  ur  TL.  March,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Field — 

t,  . “f  ®ernt,  70ur  ^tter  of  the  5th  instant  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  who  have  replied  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  any  grant  having  been  made  to  Irish  rail- 
•ways  beyond  those  of  which  I have  already  informed  you. 

Your  former  letter  made  reference  only  to  grants, 
but  now  you  speak  also  of  advances,  which  is  a term 
applying  to  loans.  As  to  the  latter,  the  following 
-figures  will  show  you  the  total  amount  advanced  up  to 
date  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Public  Works 
Doan  Commissioners : — 

B/ Commissioners  otf  Public  Works  (Irelandl  — 

4m  nn^er  o1  anf  IV-  c-  33  £1,265,127 

(6)  Under  9 and  10  Vic.,  c.  107 13  508 


£1,278,635 


By  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners, 

England  £3,010,910 

" Grand  total  for  loans  ...  £4,289,545 
" Yours  very  truly, 

“ WALTER  RUNCIMAN.” 


13169.  “A  ” is  the  light  railways? — Yes. 

13170.  You  have  not  got  particulars  of  which  com 
pany  got  the  £13,508?— No,  sir. 

13171.  I should  think,  Mr.  Field,  that  the  £1,763  Oqo 
on  the  first  return  that  you  handed  in  is  included  in 
this  £3,000,000? — I do  not  think  so. 

13172.  Is  it  separate? — I think  it  is. 

13173  Very  well.  We  will  print  both  documents?— 
It  was  for  you  I got  them. 

13174.  Well,  now,  I come  to  something  on  which  you 
are  probably  the  best  expert,  and  that  is  in  reference 
to  the  live  stock  business  and  live  stock  traffic  in  this 
country.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  the 
management  of  the  live  stock? — Well,  we  compain— 
may  I say  that  you  will  have  witnesses  who  will  give 
you  their  own  actual  experience?  I am  not  a live  stock 
dealer,  but  I have  gone  through  the  country  a good 
deal  and  been  to  a good  many  fairs,  and  I will  not  sav 
anything  but  what  I know  myself.  The  dealers  anil 
feeders  complain  that  the  local  rates  are  higher  than 
they  are  in  Great  Britain.  They  also  complain  of  the 
want  of  proper  loading  banks,  in  many  places,  and  the 
absence  of  help,  although  terminal  charges  are  imposed. 

13175.  Now,  stop  a minute.  Do  you  know  that?— 

13176.  On  cattle  ? — Yes,  on  cattle  and  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  many  of  these  men  say  that  they  get  no 
help,  or  very  little  help,  and  they  complain  of  the 
loads  and  unloads. 

13177.  Is  not  that  the  regulation  in  Ireland,  that  the 
cattle  should  be  loaded  and  unloaded  ? Why  are  they 
charged  terminal  charges.  What  is  it  for? 

13178.  I suppose  for  the  station  accommodation.  . 
However,  you  make  that  statement,  and  you  will  find  it 
proved  afterwards? — I will  give  some  complaints  in 
regard  to  delay  and  damage  in  transit,  and  how  the 
recommendatioins  of  the  Departmental  Committees 
have  not  been  fully  carried  out,  of  which  I was  a 
member.  I may  say  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
"■as  appointed  on  account  of  a question  I aske  l in  the 
House. 

13179.  We  have  evidence  from  that  Departmental 
Committee,  of  which  you  were  a member,  that  the 
railway  companies  generally  faithfully  carry  out  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  from  that  Depart- 
ment ? — There  lias  been  a certain  amount  of  improve 
nient,  but  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  done  yet.  I 
will  just  give  two  or  three  complaints.  I do  not  want 
to  keep  the  Commission  all  day.  I know  that  one 
gentleman  who  gave  evidence — I forget  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Prentice  or  not — said  that  there  was  more  row  now 
about  a cattle  train  than  if  the  limited  mail  was  de- 
layed. I quite  agree,  but  the  reason  I do  agree  is  that 
the  Cattle  Traders  and  Stockowner’s  Association  would 
immediately  tackle  the  railway  company,  and  of  course 
there  would  be  a row.  That  is  what  we  are  there  for. 

13180.  But,  generally  speaking,  his  evidence  was  to 
the  effect,  if  I remember  rightly,  that  many  complaints 
were  made,  they  were  communicated  to  the  railway 
companies,  and  as  a rule  the  railway  companies  fairly 
met  them? — The  railway  oompanies  will  promise  you 
anything. 

13181.  And  provided  the  accommodation  ?— Un- 
doubtedly there  has  been  an  improvement.  I quite 
agree,  not  only  in  the  loading  bank  accommodation, 
but  in  the  provision  of  trucks  and  in  the  transit  un- 
doubtedly there  has  been  an  improvement,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  room  for  more  improvement.  I 
don’t  think  I ought  to  give  the  complaints.  .1  have  75 
of  them  here.  I will  leave  you  these  complaints,  and 
you  can  look  into  them.  The  complaints  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  delays,  want  of  sufficient  help  in  the 
loading  of  trains,  and  sometimes  cattle  being  bruised ; 
very  often  that  happens.  Now,  there  are  a number 
of  these.  I will  read  one  or  two. 

13182.  If  you  please,  typical  cases  ? — Yes,  very  well. 
So  long  ago  as  1903  complaint  as  to  conditions  of 
loading  bank  at  Birr.  Complaints  that  a station- 
master — 

13183.  Give  us  a more  recent  one  ? — I will  give  you 
the  last  one. 

13184.  Do  ; the  last  one  ? — Yes.  T will  give  you 
one  that  occurred  the  other  day.  You  can  get  the 
70  to  look  them  over.  2nd  March.  I suppose  thst  is 
late  enough.  “ Cattle  Traders’  Association.  The 
Committee  had  under  consideration  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rogerson,  from  which  it  appeared  lhat  on 
the  1st  of  November  last  cattle  bought  at  Nenagh  were 
loaded  at  12.30  and  were  booked  there  to  Navan  for 
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unloading  at  Bective,  but  the  stock  did  not  arrive 
there  until  8.20  the  following  day.” 

*13185  A M ?— P.M.  Arising  out  of  this  extraor- 
dinary delay  the  cattle  were  in  bad  condition  and  a 
claim'  was  made  for  compensation.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  refused  to  meet  t -o 
reasonable  demand  made.  The  Commit^  were 
stronelv  of  opinion  that  this  was  a case  for  fair 
treatment,  but  could  not  advise  legal  proceedings  a, 
a consignment  note  had  been  signed,  which  held  the 
company  free  from  liability. 

13186  That  is  the  old  note  ? — Tes.  I will  come  .o 
iliat  now.  Perhaps  it  won’t  detain  you  too  long  to 
,ive  vou  more.  A prominent  member  complained 
that  on  the  37th  inst..,  that  is  last  month,  cattle  left 
-it  Greystones  at  12  noon  did  not  reach  H ucourt- 
street  until  after  4 o’clock.  Greystones  is  only  just 
the  other  side  of  Bray.  You  know  where  Bray  is, 

81 13187.  Yes?— If  you  don’t,  I hope  you  will  go  to 
it  on  a visit.  Although  men  were  waiting  for  th» 
stock  from  3 o’clock,  they  were  not  delivered  until 
seven.  Similar  complaints  as  to  cattle  loading  at 
Kerry  and  Fermoy  were  received.  There  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  goes  on.  . 

13188.  These  are  typical  complaints  f—Xes. 

13189.  You  have  a note  here.  You  complain  of  the 
want  of  proper  connections  at  junctions  between 
various  companies  ? — Yes. 

13190.  Fo-  the  transit  of  cattle  traffic?— Yes,  sir. 

13191.  May  I look  at  that  70  iist  ?— Certainly  ; you 
have  it,  but  I will  give  it  to  you ; I sent  a copy  of 

13192.  I think  that  these  are  probably  covered  by 
vour  general  remarks  as  to  your  general  complaints  ?— 
Yes.  I think  if  you  will  allow  me,  if  it  won  t take 
too  long,  I think  I ought  to  read  some  portion^  of  this 
consignment  note. 

13193.  We  have  not  got  to  that  yet  ?— Yes,  it  comes 
immediately  after  that,  sir;  it  is  only  here  we  can 
.touch  it 

13194.  Very  well?— It  is  nearly  too  long  to  read,  but 
as  I take  it  this  consignment  note  practically  absolves 
the  railway  companies  from  any  liability  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Now,  let  me  read  the  first  owner’s  con- 
dition:— In  respect  of  any  animals  booked  and 
brought  by  them  or  their  agents  for  conveyance  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  sea,  or  partly  by  canal  or 
partly  by  sea.  That  is,  may  I explain  just  as  I think 
of  it,  that  the  through  rate  goes  in  Ireland  according 
to  the  maximum  rates  that  are  charged  in  the  railway 
companies  as  liability.  Why  I bring  it  in  here  's 
that,  because  I think  dealing  with  this  cattle  business, 
which  is  14  per  cent,  of  the.  total  receipts  of  the 
Irish  railways,  they  ought  to  do  wliat  they  can  to 
mind  ibe  transit  of  live  stock. 

15195.  Quite  right?— And  the  railway  companies, 
of  course  are  partially  in  this  transaction,  because 
they  have  to  arrange  with  the  shipping  companies,  i: 
y to  such  places — Partly  by  se: 


.ty 


13197.  Chairman. — Mr.  Hooper?— Yes,  Mr.  Hooper,  M,ir.  13, 1007. 
that  is  the  man.  I was  at  the  meeting  at  which  it  — - 
was  adopted  at  the  London  Mansion  House  Com-  Mr.  William 
mittee  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  We  had  a ‘® _ ’ • 

meeting,  we  adopted  that  Bill.  Well,  now,  may  I say  Uublin  Cou;l 
on  that  point,  because  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  founcj|  ail(1 
trouble  about  it  and  I don’t  wish  to  detain  you  at  all,  jji,lc)jroc|( 

I sent  you  a copy  of  the  Blue  Book  of  ours — the  Irish  Drban  District 
Cattle  Trailers’  and  Stockowners’  Association — so  long  Council,  etc. 
ago  as  1899,  just  after  the  Railway  Reform  Associa- 
tion,  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  sir,  I will  read 
just  a few  paragraphs — not  many.  It  is  calculated  ‘ 

that  live  stock  to  the  value  of  about  20  millions  Tr|uUrs.  an(1 
sterling  are  annually  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Stocfc  Owners’ 
Britain.  It  has  been  estimated  that  half-a-million  Association  as 
pounds  would  almost  purchase  the  fleet  engaged  m t„  improve- 
carrying the  live  stock,  and  several  witnesses  deposed  meats  in  live 
that  an  equal  or  greater  amount  was  lost  annually  stock  transit 
through  the  depreciation  in  value  caused  by  imperfect  arrangement, 
transit,  so  that  if  this  contention  be  accurate  one 
year’s  loss  would  nearly  buy  out — I am  speaking  of  the 
shipping — the  carrying  companies’  interest.  Now,  sir, 
in  the  summary  of  recommendations  about  inland 
transit,  I am  not  going  to  take  anything  except  what 
is  due  to  the  railways.  No.  2 is  11  Better  control  and 
accommodation  at  railway  stations  in  Ireland  (a) 

That  a responsible  railway  official  and  sufficient  staff 
should  attend  at  the  railway  station  at  all  large 
fairs  ; (b)  That  the  loading  accommodation  generally 
should  be  improved.”  No.  4.  I will  take  4 because 
the  other  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  railways. 

‘‘Pens  and  Loading  Banks  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland— (a)  That  pens  or  guides  should  be  generally 
used  where  cattle  are  loaded  in  trains ; (b)  That 
loading  banks  should  be  constructed  level  with  the 
truck  floors.”  No.  5,  “ Cattle  Trucks  (Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)— (a)  That  all  trucks  should  admit  of 
inspection  and  ventilation  at  floor  level.  ’ Well,  1 

don’t  think  I need  go  into  that.  I don’t  want  to  de- 
tain you.  There  is  a number  of  details  m regard  to 
that.  “ That  the  number  of  cattle  trucks  fitted  with 
pipes  or  vacuum  brakes  should  be  increased  so  that 
the  passenger  service  may  be  more  generally  made 
use  of  when  goods  connections  are  inferior.  MaJ.  I 
point  out  in  explanation  of  that  that  it  might  le 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  with  regard  to  u e 
stock  where  it  would  catch  the  fast  train  the  pas- 
senger train. 

13198.  We  thoroughly  understand  it? — You  know 
it,  sir.  No.  6.  “ That  if  practicable  the  recommen- 

dation of  the  Committee  of  1870  as  to  a minimum 
rate  of  speed  should  be  acted  upon  ; that  cattle  should 
have  precedence  as  perishable  goods.”  I think  they 
obtain  that  now.  No.  7.  “That  the  Irish  railway 
companies  should  adopt  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  cattle  traffic  similar  to  those  agreed  upon  by 
the  companies  parties  to  the  English  Railway  Clearing 
System.”  There  are  some  other  details  there  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  cattle  on  the  journey, 
r • *.  jnto>  fcheTe  is  no  necessity.  Then  a 


it  is  a shipping  company  t K „ . 

or  partly  by  canal  or  partly  by  sea  the  company  shall 
he  exempt  from  liability  for  any  loss,  damage,  or 
delay  which  may  arise  during  the  carriage  of  any  such 
animals  by  sea  from  the  act  of  God,  the  Queen’s 
enemies,  fixe,  accidents  from  machinery,  boilers  and 
steam,  and  all  and  every  other  danger  and  accident 
to  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever  nature 
and  kind  soever  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  com- 
pany had  signed  and  delivered  to  the  consignor  a 
bill  of  lading  containing  such  conditions.  Now,  I 
have  one  word  more  and  I have  done.  No  claim  .n 
respect  of  live  stock  for  injury  or  delay  for  which 
the  company  may  be  made  liable  will  be  allowed 
unless  the  same  be  made  in  writing  in  the  case  of 
injury  or  delay  within  three  days  after  the  delivery  of 
the  live  stock  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made. 
Now,  I don’t  want  to  detain  the  Commission,  but  our 
experience  is  that  wherever  a man  has  signed  this 
•consignment  note  he  has  no  case  at  law,  sir.  We  had 
a very  remarkable  trial  by  a man  named  Devitt,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Johnston  tried  it  very  carefully,  and  he 
was  obliged  in  face  of  this  consignment  note,  although 
the  damage  was  admitted,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
case  against  us. 

13196.  Of  course  you  know  as  a member  of  the 
House  that  a Bill  has  been  introduced? — Yes,  sir. 
That  is  the  point  I want  to  come  to.  There  is  an 
Owner’s  Risk  Rate  Bill  introduced  by 


f that  I 


) necessity. 


0 upplement  ary  recommendation  comes  which  will 
bring  me  into  the  question  of  nationalisation.  That 

1 want  to  get  to.  “ Whilst  agreeing  with  the  report 

personally ” 

13199.  Is  this  your  own?—’ This  is  my  own.  “I  am  State owner- 
strongly  of  opinion  that  under  the  existing  con-  ship  and 
ditions  of  Irish  railways  it  will  be  exceedingly  diffi-  management 
cult,  if  not  impossible  to  radically  improve  the  general 
transit  of  live  stock  in  Ireland  up  to  the  present  day  ®*Jlv  reme,|V 
requirements.  The  multiplicity  of  companies  and  for"exi3tin(; 
the  poverty  of  some  companies  and  their  roiling  stock  , defects  in  Irish 
the  refusal  of  connecting  lines  to  time  co-operation  railway 
for  public  convenience ; the  frequent  delays  at  junc-  management, 
tions  and  sidings ; the  lack  of  proper  facilities,  as 
pens,  Y-guides,  and  even  loading  banks  at  many  im- 
portant places  ; the  unwillingness  to  provide  screw 
couplings,  vacuum  brakes  and  pipe,  wagons,,  which 
have  been  in  use  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  large  number  of  various 
sized  and  unsuitable  tracks  ; the  general  refusal  (until 
recently  at  some  important  centres)  of  help  to  preserve 
discipline  and  load  stock,  although  paid  for  by  ter- 
minal charges ; the  arbitrary  through  consignment 
note,  which  practically  absolves  the  carrying  com- 
panies from  almost  any  liability,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  competition  constituting  a huge  monopoly. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  together  with  my 
experience  as  a member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges,  lead  me  to  the  inevitable 

E 
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3/ ar.13  1807.  conclusion  that  the  remedy  required  in  Ireland  is  State 
— - , ownership  and  management.  ” That  shows  my 
Mr  William  opinion  is. not  one  of  recent  date. 

1'ield, m.p.,  13200.  That  is  ten  years  ago?— Very  nearly. 

Member  of  13201.  All  these  suggestions  contained  in  the  report, 
CuncU  and'*3'  *u  y°ur  own  report,  are  embodied  in  a circular  issued 
ftl'ackrock'  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  ? — Yes,  but 
Urban  District  the  Agricultural  Department  have  not  the  power-  to 
Council,  etc.  compel  the  railway  company  to  do  these  things. 

13202.  But  the  evidence  before  us  is  that  the  railway 
companies  as  a rule  do  it? — I am  sorry  that  I can't 
entirely  agree  with  that  evidence.  I see  Mr.  Prentice 
here.  I have  the  utmost  reliance  on  anything  Mr. 
Prentice  says,  but  I think  he  takes  the  promise  for 
the  deed  sometimes.  That  is  not  our  experience.  May 
I just  read  a letter  with  regard  to  the  railway  com- 
panies giving  the’  desires  of  the  cattle  traders  in  regard 
to  providing  loading  banks,  because  this  is  just  the 
point  that  comes  in? 

Actiou  of  the  13203.  A recent  letter? — Only  the  other  day,  sir: — 
Gt.  X.  tty.  (1.)  “8th  March,  Balbriggan.” — I will  give  you  the  names 
™ and  all.— “ Dear  Mr.  Field— I see  you  kre  giving  evi- 

cattle  sidiugJn  deuce  before  the  Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Rail- 
referred  to.  ways.  Please  don’t  forget  the  action  of  the  G.N. 

Company  at  Balbriggan  in  making  the  cattle  loading 
bank  at  the  extreme  northern  end,  and  doing  this  in 
defiance  of  the  protest  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders’ 
Association  and  of  the  Balbriggan  Town  Council  and  of 
the  cattle  traders  attending  our  fairs.  The  fair  green 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  one  mile  from 
the  railway  bank.  Ground  was  available  adjoining  the 
fair  green,  but  the  company  would  not  have  it,  because 
by  grabbing  a siding  serving  our  brick  yard  ” — this  man 
is  a brick  manufacturer — “it  saved  them  £100  in  con- 
struction.’’ .Now,  if  what  Mr.  Prentice  says  is  correct, 
and  I don’t  wish  at  all  to  contradict  Mr.  Prentice, 
that  shows  the  attitude  of  the  railway  companies  in 
Ireland  in  regard  to  the  cattle  trade.  I blocked  that 
Bill  in  Parliament  and  did  my  best  about  it,  but  the 
Great  Northern  Company  simply  defied  us.  My  ex- 
perience of  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  is  that 
unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  anything  they  won't 
do  it. 

13204.  Is  there  a large  cattle  trade  at  this  station  1 
— Not  a very  large  cattle  traffic. 

13205.  A traffic  that  would  justify  the  outlay  of  this 
particular  man,  say,  £100  ? — I think  it  would,  if  that 
were  to  be  borne  for  their  own  people,  the  Balbriggan 
cattle  dealers.  A petition  was  signed  by  the  dealers 
and  sellers  of  cattle  at  that  particular  place.  I think 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  railway  company  to  fall  in 
with  the  idea  of  these  people,  who  were  their  cus- 
tomers. 

G neral  views  13206.  All  right ; this  will  be  on  the  notes.  Now, 
un itieadon °nr  J'°u  have  just  come  to  your  general 

nationalisation  views  uPon  t^le  unification  or  nationalisation  of  Irish 
or  Irish  railways? — I think  I need  not  read  all  these  pani- 

railwavs.  culaxs  | it  is  too  long. 

13207.  You  are  very  explicit  in  your  evidence.  Could 
you  tell  us  in  a few  words? — I would  like,  if  you 
please,  just  to  refer  to  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  agree  with  me.  I quote,  but  it  would  take  up 
too  long.  Let  me  say  first,  one  of  the  first  men,  I 
think,  who  recommended  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
ways ; the  reason  I do  this,  I don’t  want  to  make  a 
speech. 

Drammond  13208. 1 want  particularly  to  have  this  in  the  notes  ? 
Commission]  — Well,  I want  to  make  my  position  quite  plain.  You 

io^’  , know  it  seems  we  are  a peculiar  people  here  in  Ire- 

iSdti  quoted,  land,  and  what  happens  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
what  is  common  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  a man 
makes  that  proposition  in  Ireland  here  he  is  called  a 
revolutionist.  The  reason  I make  that  remark  is  be- 
cause this  treatment  has  been  applied  to  myself.  I 
know  that  railway  shareholders  and  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves  say  this  man  is  a faddist  "and  a 
fanatic  about  railways,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  we  are  the  exception  to  the 
world.  The  railways  are  nationalised  and  partly  in 
every  other  country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain 
and  America  and  a portion  of  the  Continent.  How- 
ever, I will  cotafe  to  that  after.  The  first  man  I will 
quote  is  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  I am  not  going  to 
read  it.  I think  there  is  no  necessity  to  read  .it  all. 
Well,  now,  this  proposition  about  buying  out  the  Irish 
railways  is  not  a new  proposition.  I think  I may  read 
this  paragraph,  sir.  The  first  Irish  railway  was  opened 
m 1836.  In  the  same  year  a Commission,  under  the 
presidency  of  Henry  Drummond,  sat,  which  reported  in 
1838  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  all  further  lines 


by  the  State.  ' Resolutions  adopting  the  rennw 
passed  in  Parliament  in  1839.  In  *1846  uRf' 
Bentick  proposed  that  £14,000,000  should  be 
to  the  purchase  of  Irish  railways.  In  1867  a Comm' 
aon,  taking  for  granted  tl.o  policy  of  nationalmtST 
recommended  a reduction  of  rates  by  42  per  cent 
intimating  that  the  Irish  railways  would  brine  in  o’ 
profit  to  the  State  after  11  years.  ° 1 

13209.  Sir  Herbert  Jefci/ii.—  Evelyn  Ashley’s  Com- 
mittee  ? — I think  so. 

13210.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toi i.— The  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s? — The  Duke  of  Devonshire's.  Yes 

13211.  It  is  1868  ?— It  should  be  1868.  You  will 
have  1838  after.  In  1888  the  Allport  Railway 
Commission  in  Ireland  recommended  the  purchase 
of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State.  In  1888  a 
Committee  on  Irish  Public  Works  recommended  the 
centralisation  of  all  railways  under  one  company  sub- 
ject to  a controlling  external  authority,  to  be  called 
the  Irish  Railway  Committee.  I find  you  have  had 
that  extract  from  Mr.  Pim  before  from  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. I won’t  trouble  you  with  that.  The  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1888  on  Irish  Public 
Works,  presided  over  by  Sir  J ames  Allport,  Chairman 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  England. 

13212.  Chairman. — He  was  not  chairman : he  never 
was  chairman? — Was  he  not  ; I thought  he  was. 

13213.  No.  Make  it  a director? — He  was  one  of 
them,  anyhow.  A director. 

13214.  He  was  not  chairman,  that  is  all?— No  sir. 
Here  is  the  point.  They  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion : — 1.  Absence  of  co-operation ; 2.  want  of 
facilities;  3.  high  fares  and  rates,  prohibitive  of 
trade;  4.  multiplicity  of  managers;  5.  resources  un- 
developed ; 6.  traffic  driven  off  the  railway,  carried  by 
carts— that  is  done  to-day ; 7.  stock  taken  by  road  in- 
stead of  by  rail. 

13215.  Live  stock?— Yes,  live  stock;  done  to-day, 
sir,  still.  8.  stations  too  few;  9.  termini  too  many; 
10.  want  of  extensions.  Now,  sir,  I am  prepared  to 
admit  that  some  improvements  have  been  made,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  these  complaints  still  exist.  Now, 
may  I briefly  quote  Lord  Kelvin,  because  he  is  a great 
authority,  and  lie  is,  moreover,  Lord  Kelvin,  ex-Pre- 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  a meeting  in  Black- 
pool connected  with  the  electric  lighting  he  said: 

“ The  Government  ought  to  take  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  that  it  would 
not  he  an  improper  thing  for  the  Government  to  take 
up  the  whole  system  of  railways  connecting  different 
towns  as  they  already  existed,  and  ho  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  the  railways  would  be  run  by  elec- 
tricity all  over  the  country,  and  when  they  could  be 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  many” — mark  this — "when 
they  could  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  and  not 
for  that  of  the  few  with  conflicting  interests.” 

13216.  That  is  entirely  your  view  ? — That  is  entirely 
my  view.  Of  course,  Lord  Kelvin’s  opinion  would 
have  much  more  weight  with  the  Commission  than 
mine;  he  is  one  of  the  mrst  eminent  men. 

13217.  His  point  was  the  electrical  view  l— Yes ; but 
he  agrees  with  me  all  the  same. 

13218.  I see? — The  evidence  of  Mr.  Challoner 
Smith,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  Ireland,  I think,  that  was  quoted  before.  Was  it? 

13219.  I think  so  ? — Well,  briefly  Mr.  Smith  stated 
in  1894  that  he  believed  that  a change  ought  to  be 
made,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  help  the 
railways. 

13220.  In  1894 1— Yes,  sir. 

13221.  That  is  his  opinion,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes.  May 
I state  just  one  word  with  regard  to  that?  The  ques- 
tion of  the  State  purchase  of  railways  has  been  always 
shelved  by  the  Government  as  involving  too  great  a 
responsibility. 

13222.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion? — Yes,  sir. 

13223.  There  is  the  fact  though.  They  have  always 
been  shelved  by  the  Government? — Yes.  I want  to 
point  out  that  when  it  is  compared  with  the  enormous 
possession  of  India,  thousands  of  miles  distant,  where 
the  Army  and  Civil  Service  Departments  are  governed 
and  their  pay  distributed  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  this  inability  and  objection  sink  into  in- 
significance. Surely  of  the  Government  can  manage 
railways  in  India,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Globe,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage,  or  someone  deputed  by 
them,  to  manage  them  in  Ireland  ? 

13224.  Of  course,  you  know  in  Australia  the  rail- 
ways are  ? — Certainly,  all  the  Colonies.  I will  come 
to  that  presently.  Now,  sir,  I will  come  to  something 
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. te  On  the  30th  April,  1901,  Mr.  Hayden  moved, 
and"  Mr.  Murphy  seconded,  “ that  the  present  railway 
rates  and  charges  in  Ireland  constitute  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  the  Irish  people,  and  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  this  session  for  the  remedy  thereof, 
either  by  amalgamation  of  the  management  or  by  the 
State  purchase  of  Irish  railways  so  as  to  reduce  the 
-tariffs  and  further  to  increase  facility  cf  transit  by 
utilising  and  developing  the  waterways  and  canalising 

certain  rivers  in  Ireland.” 

13225.  That  is  tantamount,  or  practically-  similar, 
to  the  amendment  you  moved,  you  proposed  ?— ' With 
this  difference,  that  it  came  two  years  later,  and  then 
there  is  a couple  of  things  I want  very  briefly  to  bring 
forward  in  connection  with  that.  That  was  supported 
tv  the  late  Mr.  M‘Cann,  who  was  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Mooney,  and  others,  and  this  point  I 
want  to  bring  before  you.  Mr.  Wyndhanu,  in  reply, 
said — “ In  1874 — that  is  a long  time  ago — the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ” — now  Lord  St. 
Aldwyn — “ speaking,  as  I am  doing  to-night,  on  a 
very  similar  motion  ” — mark  that  was  before  the 
House  thirty-three  years  ago— “ said,  Parliament 
might  beneficially  lend  assistance  to  promote,  amalga- 
mation of  Irish  railways,  and  possibly  facilities  might 
he  given  by  the  Government  by  which  it  would  be  ren-. 
dered  easier  and  cheaper  than  at  present.”  This  is 
what  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said,  so  that  there  we 
have  the  fact  that  our  present  contention,  my  present 
contention,  was  considered  to  be  feasible  and  necessary 
so  long  ago  as  thirty-three  years.  Amongst  other  re- 
marks, Mr.  Wyndham  said  in  1901 — “ I am  very  glad 
wo  have  had  this  debate.  The  subject  deserves  the 
consideration  of  all  parties  in  the  House*,  but  I cannot 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  interlocked  with  other  eco- 
nomic questions  fcr  Ireland — the  land  question.” 
Well,  now,  sir-,  the  land  question  has  been  partially 
settled.  Then  he  alluded  to  the  education  question. 
AVe  are  not  going  to  get  into  that;  it  is  too  conten- 
tious, but  it  is  under  consideration. 

13226.  Yes,  it  is  under  consideration  now? — He 
finished  by  saying  that  “ although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  argument  as  to  the  financial  relations 
of  the  two  countries” — I agree — “in  considering  this 
question  it  still  remains  that  any  economic  question 
brought  forward  such  as  this  deserves,  and  will  obtain, 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  from  any 
Unionist  Government.”  Well,  they  would  not  think 
of  voting  it.  We  wanted  them  to  do  something  prac- 
tical. We  numbered  ninety,  and  they  152.  Tha  Go- 
vernment voted  against  it. 

13227.  152? — Yes.  It  appears  tome  almost  childish 
that  such  objections  should  be  seriously  put  forward 
by  sensible  men  unless  they  are  financially  interested 
in  the  continuation  of  the  present  expensive  and  in- 
efficient system  in  Ireland. 

13228.  Yes,  well  that  gives,  at  any  rate,  the  views 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham  upon  the  particular  subject? — The  subject  they 
were  discussing.  I hope  you  think  it  is  germane  to 
the  point. 

13229.  It  is  germane  to  the  point? — I don’t  want 
to  get  off  the  line. 

13230.  • I will  try  to  keep  you  on  it  ? — I know  you  will. 
The_  nationalisation  of  the  railways  is  not  more  so- 
cialistic than  the  post  office,  parcel  post,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  tramways,  gas,  water,  or  the  railway 
combine  itself  in  the  shareholder’s  interest. 

13231.  Well,  but  who  said  it  was.  It  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  about  it  being  socialistic  ? — Well,  I have 
been  called  a socialistic  man — I don’t  mind  what  I 
am  called. 

. 13232.  Oh,  I mean  we  have  plenty  of  precedents 

before  us?— -Plenty.  Well,  we  have  some  caustic 
critics  here  in  Ireland.  They  are  more  critical  per- 
liaps  than  they  are  in  England. 

13233.  I have  found  that  out  ? — I am  glad  you  have. 

13234.  Just  for  ii- formation,  do  you  remember  or  ' 
can  you  tell  us  what  the  Government  paid  for  the 
telegraphs  when  they  took  them  over? — I could  not 
tell  you.  I know  they  paid  too  much. 

13235  You  can’t  tell  the  figures  ?— I can’t  remem- 
ber just  npw; 

T,13236;  Never  mind:  they  took  them  -all  over?— 

hey  wifl  take  the  telephones  and  will  pay  too  much. 

: rue  JLnglish’ Government  never  do  anything  in  time. 

,wy  are  always  late  with  these  things. 

• . 13237.  -You  think  so?— That  is  my  opinion,  and 


they  are  beginning  to  think  so  themselves,- too.  Well,  jfar.  i3s  1907. 
while  they  have  to  pay  too  much  for  them.  — 

13238.  Yes,  quite  right?— I just  want  to  say  that  Mr.  William 
the  three  kingdoms  are  an  exception  to  the  world.  Field,  k-p-> 

All  the  colonies  except  those  -in  North  America,  Member  of 
which  have  lately  acquired  more  control  over  the  iron  _ J , y 

lines  of  their  own  railways.  The  exceptions  are  B]  krock  . 
Great  Britain,  Canada  (partially),  Spain,  Turkey  Urlian  0ist,kt 
and  the  United  States.  Council,  etc. 

13239.  With  that  exception,  practically  all  the  rail- 
ways  of  the’  world  are  State  owned,  or  State  managed  ? Q ‘ ers( . 

— State  managed,  or  State  controlled  in  some  way.  rajiwavs 
• 13240.  State  owned,  State  controlled,  and  State  practically  the 

managed  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  in  America,  I need  not  tell  system  In  alL 
you,  there  is  great  trouble  about  the  railways  at  the  countries 
present  moment-.  You  are  on  the  qui  vive  about  all  these  except  Great 
things.  There  is  to  be  a meeting  of  the  railway  Britain  and 
managers  to  try  to  get  into  some  system  to  prevent  Ireland  and. 
the  fooling  and  the  evils  that  have  arisen  from  pri-  the  United 
vate  ownership  in  America.  If  my  information  is  Btoles-. 
correct,  94,000  persons  were  injured  in  America  in 
1905 — more  than  the  people  injured  in  the  Battle  of 
Mukden — that  to  a large  extent  owing  to  the  private 
management  of  the  railways  in  America. 

13241.  Is  there  a movement  to  nationalise  the  rail-  Movement  in 
ways  ? — No,  I don’t  think  there  i$.  Yes.  There  is.  the  direct iou 
I will  just  read  you  some  short  note  I have  got  here  of  State, 
with  regard  to  America.  The  British  people  quite  ownership  in 
justly . criticise  the  Trusts  in  the  United  States  of  ~,mtel 
America,  but  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  greatest  B ■ 

Trust  in  existence  is  in  their  own  country  possessing 
£1,200,000,000,  of  capital  with  a power  of  taxing 
every  individual  more  or  less  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  That  is  the  Railway  Combine.  With  regard 
to  America,  the  trend  of  events  is  travelling  towards 
railway  .nationalisation,  and  a distinguished  writer 
— James  Essis  Thompson — recently  gave  expression 
to  this  opinion. 

13242.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  worth  reading  the 
opinion : but  a distinguished  writer  expressed  that 
opinion? — There  is  only  one  paragraph. 

13243.  Then  read  it  ? — “ The  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  Government  of  the  • States  and  the 
nation  will  take  over  the  property  of  the  railroads.” 

13244.  Go  on?— The  railroads  are  public  servants.  Ireland 
They  are  not  simply  private  business  affairs  on  a '^“tedfor  the 
level  with  cotton  factories  or  iron  factories.  They  n.lt;0naij3ati01l 
have  been  given  a practical  monopoly  within  their  0j  lier  railways, 
own  fields  of  activity,  and  the  State  lias  exercised 
its  sovereignty  in  securing  them  the  right  of  way. 

Corporations  thus  favoured  must  keep  the  public 
interest  in  view  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  stock- 
holders. They  must  give  such  a direction  to  ..their 
business  as  will  protect  the  community  from  grave 
injuries  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  The  last  point 
I want  to  make  is  that  Ireland  is  peculiarly  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  nationalisation  of  her  railways. 

There  are  only  five  main  lines  -connecting  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns.  We  have  no  duplicate  stations 
or  parallel  opposition  lines,  and  certain  extensions 
and  junctions  are  required,  but  it  cannct  be  said  that 
Ireland  is  over-built  with  railways.  I think  that 
Ireland  offers  the  most  favourable  opportunity  at  the 
present  time  for  nationalising  the  railways. 

13245.  Well,  now? — Now  I think  we  come  to  what 
I think  is  the  most  important  part  of  it. 

13246.  I am  going  to  cut  you  down  there  a bit,  '1  be  purchase 
but  still  I will  just  see  how  far  we  can  go.  What  is,  o£  Irish 
in  your  judgment,  the  best  remedy  for . tha  state  of  r.y  * 

things  that  you  have  been  expounding  ? — We  want  ®he  g^.^ 
a unified  management  created  and  controlled  outside  Exchequer 
the  railways,  private  railways,  necessary  in  the  inte-  advocated, 
rests  of  public  utility.  My  view  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  a free  grant  sufficient  to  purchase 
out  the  Irish  railway  preference,  debenture,  and  ordi- 
nary shares.  I say  a free  grant,  and  I say  it  ad- 
visedly, because  I don’t  want  to  get  into  financial 
subjects,  but  I maintain,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  we  have  paid  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
in  over-taxation,  and  this  would  be  only  the  beginning 
of  restitution,  they  ought' to  give  us  the  money  for 
nothing.  I quite  agree  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
it,  but  we  should  try  to  get  it.  The  money  is  more 
than  due  to  us. 

■13247.  The  Financial  Relations? — -That  forty  mil- 
. lions,  is.  due  to  us-  from  over-taxation  -since  that 
Financial  Relations  Commission  sat  . 

13248.  I . think  we  can  .shorten  this.  -You  made  a Estimated  cost 
' .kind  of  rough  estimate  as  to. what'  it  will  cost  to  take  of  th«  Irish 
: ‘orer-all  the  Irish  railways  ?— Yes;  - ; ' ' - railways. 
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Various  heads 
under  which 
economies 
might  be 
effected  under 
State  owner- 
ship indicated. 


13249.  We  will  only  deal  with  the  big  figures.  Am 
I right  in  suggesting  that  you  estimate  that  it  will  be 
40  to  45  millions? — Hardly  so  much  as  45.  That  is  a 
very  liberal  estimate. 

13250.  A rough  estimate  you  formed? — Yes. 

13251.  We  know  what  the  invested  capital  is ; we 
need  not  go  into  that  ? — AH  right. 

13252.  Taking  your  estimate  of  the  value,  we  will 
say  45  millions  upon  that ; having  considered  the  sub- 
ject you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State, 
if  they  took  the  railways  at  anything  like  that  figure, 
would  be  able  to  work  them  at  a profit  and  still  be  in 
a position  to  largely  reduce  the  rates? — That  is  my 
view,  sir. 

13253.  AH  this  detail  of  figures,  I don’t  think  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into? — All  right.  WiU  you  allow  me 
to  take  the  economies. 

13254.  I am  coming  to  that.  I will  be  glad  if  you 
mention  ip.  your  own  words  what  you  consider — the 
economies  you  consider — might  bo  effected.  Supposing 
the  State  owned  the  railways,  and  you  may  take  it 
under  different  heads  if  you  like  ? — Economies.  The  five 
principal  heads  of  railway  expenditure  are : 1st. — I hope 
the  railway  men  are  listening  to  this — 1st.  Permanent 
way.  2nd.  Locomotive  charges.  3rd.  Repairs  and  re- 
newals of  carriages,  etc.  4th.  Traffic  expenses.  5th. 
General  charges.  The  contention  of  the  railway  com- 
panies is  that  economy  the  result  of  amalgamation  can 
be  made  only  under  the  head  of  general  charges. 

13255.  Now,  I have  not  heard  the  statement  that 
that  was  the  railway  companies’  contention  I 
have  not  heard  that  from  the  railway  companies? — I 
think  you  are  likely  to  hear  it,  sir.  We  will  put  it  in 
another  way.  Put  it — it  is  stated. 

13256.  Yes.  This  is  the  first  I have  heard  of  it. 
Don’t  blame  the  railway  companies  unnecessarily? — I 
don’t  want  to  do  it. 

13257.  Say  it  has  been  said  or  I heard  ? — Yes,  please 
pat  it  that  way — economy  can  be  made  only  under  the 
head  of  general  charges,  in  cutting  down  directors’  fees, 
etc.  An  example  of  these  returns  shows  that  economies 
can  bo  effected  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  are 
very  much  more  than  the  economies  under  the  head  of 
general  charges.  Now,  sir,  I have  gone  into  this  in 
Blue  Books.  I am  not  going  to  frighten  you  with  Blue 
Books.  These  are  the  returns  for  1905,  and  I think  if 
you  have  time  and  appetite  for  going  into  them — I 
suppose  you  have  them  yourself.  1st.  Permanent 
way.  This  is  a separate  department,  and  they  have 
charged  under  one  head  office  expenditure,  superinten- 
dence, wages,  materials  for  the  permanent  way,  signal- 
ling bridges,  stores,  etc.  If  the  26  railway  systems 
were  amalgamated  the  saving  would  be  considerable 
by  the  aboHtion  of  so  many  separate  departments, 
separately  managed,  and  the  contracts  for  the  supplies, 
where  one  system  would  order  the  whole  quantity, 
instead  of  it  being  divided,  would  be  at  least  10  per 
cent,  less  than  under  the  existing  system,  where  the 
supplies  are  got  in  dribs  and  drabs.  This  won't  take 
a minute.  I have  got  a return  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  I won’t  take  more  than  a minute 
to  read  : — “ Railway  Companies  in  Ireland. — It  wiH  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  railway  returns 
for  1905,  pages  82-5,  that  at  the  end  of  that  year  the 
number  of  working  railway  companies  (exclusive  of 
Companies  working  only  light  railways  authorised  under 
the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts,  etc.)  was  16.  Of  these 
10  work  Hues  entirely  on  the  5.3  gauge.”  I need  not 
go  into  that.  Since  1905  one  of  the  16  companies,  as 
referred  to  above,  the  Donegal  Company,  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  its  under-taking  has  been  partially  vested  in 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  and  partially  in  a joint 
committee  of  that  company  and  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland.  This  is  the  point  I want  to  get  in.  “ On 
pages  38-45  of  the  railway  returns  particulars  are  given 
of  the  capital  of  47  railway  companies,  including  17  ” — 
so  we  have  47  railway  companies  in  Ireland — includ- 
ing 17  companies  given  on  pages  44-5  as  owning  light 
railways.  The  lines  owned  by  certain  of  the  47  com- 
panies referred  to  are,  as  stated  in  the  return,  in  some 
cases  leased  to  or  worked  by  other  companies,  and  in 
other  cases  are  not  at  present  open  for  traffic!  There 
are  alao  the  Midland  and  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare 
Companies,  who  own  railways  in  Ireland,  but  whose 
capital  is  shown  in  the  English  portion  of  the  returns. 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  official  statement  of  the 
number  of  directors  of  Irish  railway  companies,  but  the 
total  number  shown . on  the  accounts  of  34  such  com- 
panies, some  of  which  are  companies  owning  light 


railway,  femi.l.ed  to  the  Board  Trade  ainoont, 
249,  including  Baronial  directors,  members  of  onm 
mittees  of  management,  etc." 

13258.  WeU,  now,  you  dealt  with  the  permanent  wav- 
department.  The  next  is  the  locomotive  charges?- 
They  include  salaries  of  officials,  the  office  superiM™ 
dents,  staff,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  the  running  of ensireT 
mcludmg  coal  and  other  requisites,  and  stores  in  all 
of  which  there  would  be  a considerable  savin"  ’ and  if 
the  supplies  were  ordered  by  one  contract  there  wonl  1 
be  a considerable  reduction. 


13259.  Ghairimn. — W ould  not  the  same  remark  apnlv 
to  renewals  of  carriages  and  wagons? — Yes  there  it 
more  than  that  important  point.  One  large  establishment 
could  repair  and  carry  out  renewals  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  one  large  establishment  couM  do  the  work 
more  effectively  and  economically  than  a -number  • I 
would  say  one  or  two  could  do  it  more  effectively  and 
economicaHy  than  a number  of  workshops,  and  a great 
deal  of  locomotive  power  could  be  saved.  This  is  the 
point  I want  to  impress.  Amalgamation  would  lead  to 
a great  increase  of  home-made  engines,  wagons  ami 
carriages,  and  a really  great  industry  could  be ’built, 
up.  A small  company  is  unable  to  provide  for  itself 
sometimes  and  it  must  import  carriages  and  wagons 
because  it  is  not  able  to  buUd  them,  and  the  big  com- 
panies are  not  allowed  to  supply  any  other  work,  and 
consequently  most  of  the  vehicles  are  imported.  Under 
the  new  system  there  would  be  no  importations ; thev 
would  be  all  made  in  Ireland  and  under  the  most, 
economical  conditions. 


13260.  What  about  traffic  expenses? — In  regard  fo 
that,  the  Trades  Council  discussed  it,  and  I think  they 
ought  to  liave  a voice  in  the  matter.  “ In  cormectiuii 
with  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Coachmakers’  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Milner,  condemning  trie  action  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  in  importing  wagons 
across  the  Channel  which  could  be  equally  well  made 
in  their  works  at  Broadstone,  and  that  of  the  Great 
Southern  Company  in  importing  bogey  corridor  car- 
riages at  a cost  of  £20,000,  a warm  discussion  arose  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  suggested  addendum 
that  the  only  remedy  for  this  complaint  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  of  Ireland.  In 
doing  so  he  advanced  excellent  reasons,  one  being  that 
whilst  as  the  matter  stands  no  one  railway  company 
can  work  for  another,  and  the  different  companies 
throughout  the  country  import  this  class  of  rolling 
stock.  If  the  railways  were  nationalised  or  placed 
under  one  management  all  the  different  workshops 
could  be  modernised,  developed,  and  extended  in  such 
a way  that  the  Inchicore  Works  could  make  aH  of  the 
engines,  and  the  Broadstone  and  Great  Northern  Works 
could  make  other  parts  of  the  rolling  stock  for  the 
whole  of  the  railways  of  Ireland,  and  in  this  way  ho 
maintained  they  could  keep  all  the  work  in  Ireland." 
I don’t  want  to  detain  you  any  further.  There  is  a 
good  deal  more,  but  my  opinion  is  that  not  alone  would 
it  give  employment  here  but  that  the  work  could  be 
done  cheaper  here.  The  very  cost  of  transit  from 
England  over  here  would  be  saved  to  begin  with,  anil 
unless  I am  wrongly  informed  engines  could  be  made 
cheaper  at  Inchicore  than  they  could  be  turned  out  in 
England.  That  is  a most  important  point,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  would  be  great  economy  in  having 
that  labour  given  at  home. 

13261.  Will  you  now  deal  with  the  traffic  expense? 
— If  they  had  one  big  office  for  the  regulation  of  traffic 
and  the  carriages  it  would  be  much  cheaper.  The 
present  system  is  most  wasteful.  A single  company  is 
now  often  unable  to  cope  with  the  necessities  of  traffic. 
At  a big  fair  or  a great  reunion — I suppose  they  mean 
a demonstration — I know  what  that  is  ; I have  been 
at  some  demonstrations  in  my  rime  and  also  big  fairs. 
With  one  central  office  arranging  the  thing,  having 
control  of  wagons  and  carriages,  there  would  never  be  a 
shortage  on  any  one  point,  while  all  the  needs  of  the 
other  traffic  could  be  amply  provided  for.  And  now 
each  company  sends  its  carriages  or  wagons  through, 
and  if  the  carriage  is  not  promptly  returned  there  is 
a demurrage,  and  tire  Railway  (Searing  House  is  hep- 
up  with  a staff  of  clerks  sorting  and  settling  the 
accounts  between  all  the  companies.  If  there  was  only 
one  system  all  that  would  be  done  away  with ; there 
would  be  a sufficient  supply  of  carriages  and  wagon* 
for  all  emergencies  ; charges  and  counter-chaxgeswom 
be  avoided,  anrl  services  would.be  much  more  efficien 
and  the  expenditure  would  be  considerably  less.  Saving 
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,nd  efficiency  would  be  the  result.  I think  there  can 
be  no  question  about  that  paragraph  at  all. 

Chairman. — No. 

Witness. — General  charges.  The  railway  companies 
assert  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  except— well, 
we  won’t  take  it  in  that  way. 

Chairman. — No,  leave  that  out. 

Witness. — General  charges.  There  would  be  a re- 
duction of  directors  and  clerks’  fees  although  it  is 
said  that  the  whole  amounts  to  only  £135,000,  or  5 

Chairman.— I don't  know  where  you  get  that 
figure.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  not  by  the 
railway  companies,  but  by  the  public,  that  the  redac- 
tion would  be  £35,000,  not  £135,000 ? — I think  the 
Tailway  companies  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  them- 

^13263.  Yes,  we  can.  easily  get  that?— Yes.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  possibilities  under  the  five  heads  men- 
tioned show  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  reduction  could 
be  effected  all  round  by  amalgamation,  or  from  a 
quarter  of  a million  to  half  a million  sterling  of  the 
£2,500,000. 

Chairman. — There  is  some  mistake  there. 

Witness. — The  total  expenditure. 

Chairman  (after  .referring  to  documents). — Yes.  I 
think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Field.  I only  want  to  have 
it  right. 

Witness. — The  present  system  is  incurably  wasteful, 
or  rather  the  absence  of  system — £2,500,000,  which  is 
ihe  total  expenditure  of  the  26  Irish  railways  in  the 
return — the  present  system  is  incurably  wasteful,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  system.  Cattle  traffic,  slowness 
and  high  rates,  contrasted  with  the  efficiency  and 
cheapness  of  systems  over  which  foreign  supplies  are 
brought  in. 

13264.  Chairman. — Have  we  not  done  sufficiently 
with  the  cattle  traffic  ? — That  is  all  I want  to  say. 

13265.  You  have  dealt  sufficiently  with  the  large 
savings  that  could  be  effected : there  are  other  things 
you  have  not  mentioned  ? — There  is  one  other  portion. 
The  working  expenditure,  as  I understand  it,  is  54 
per  cent. 

13266.  In  Ireland? — Yes. 

13267.  I thought  it  was  more? — It  is  a proof  (.i 
wasteful  management. 

’.3268.  It  is  60  per  cent,  in  England? — They  pay 
better  wages  in  England  than  here.  Coal,  it  might  be 
said,  is  cheaper  in  Scotland,  but  labour  is  cheaper  in 
Ireland,  and  you  make  the  balance  in  favour  of  Irish 
railways. 

13269.  I don’t  think  you  wan’t  to  charge  the  Irish 
railway  companies  with  waste  fully  spending  money 
unnecessarily  ? — No  one  will  if  they  can  help  it ; it 
is  more  their  misfortune  than  a fault  for  them. 

13270.  The  intelligent  men  who  are  managing  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  I am  sure  they  do  the  best  they  can  ? 
— If  they  have  to  go  to  England  to  pay  high  prices  for 
wagons  and  carriages. 

13271.  We  didn’t  know  that:  you  say  there  is  a dis- 
advantage there? — One  other  saving.  An  enormous 
saving  could  be  effected  in  agents,  offices,  and  the 
abolition  of  certain  staffs  of  drummers  and  this  kind 
of  thing. 

13272.  A greater  saving  there  than  anywhere  else? 
— I want  to  make  that  point. 

13273.  Yes,  you  had  better  make  that  point— read 
that  paragraph  ? — A large  saving  could  be  effected  by 
the  abolition  of  agents  or  drummers,  canvassers, 
numerous  offices  in  different  centresi,  various  paTts  of 
different  centres,  of  duplicate  stations  and  staffs — 
there  are  not  many  duplicate  stations  in  Ireland; 
there  are  in  England,  but  not  in  Ireland — where  com- 
petition for  traffic  exists ; lower  rates  increased  facili- 
ties; there  would  be  an  increase  of  passenger  and  goods 
traffic. 

13274.  I think  you  have  dealt  with  that  point? — 
One  thing  more ; if  a government  under  popular  con- 
trol obtained  the  railways,  the  stations  could  be  uti- 
lised as  public  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  sub- 
post offices,  and  subsidies  for  postal  services  would  be 
saved. 

x ? — Only  to  a certain 

13276.  You  say  for  general  use? — Yes. 

13277-.  Ycra  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  English  railway  companies  acquiring  property  in 
tins  country  ? — I am  unalterably  opposed  to  British 


railway  companies  having  any  share  or  control  what-  jjor  13  is,0y_ 
ever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  Irish  railway  management, 
as  in  my  view  the  country  would  in  future  be  oper-  Mr.  William 
ated  as  it  has  been  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  Field,  M.r., 
interest  of  the  foreign  and  British  importer  instead  Member  of 
of  for  the  development  of  home  manufacture  and  the  Dublin  County 
encouragement  of  native  produce.  I contend  that  if  ykckrock 
the  English  companies  have  chosen  to  spend  money  in  Urban  District 
Ireland  they  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  hinder  Council,  etc. 
the  development  of  this  country’s  resources  or  business. 

13278.  Do  you  think  they  do? — Yes.  I will  point  Unqualified 
it  out.  disapproval  fcf 

13279.  All  right,  point  it  out  ? — In  my  opinion,  as  ^rit‘3h  failvr-y 
well  as  dealing  in  a broad-minded  way  with  the  rates"  ha'vUur'anv 
question,  the  Government  should  sweep  all  these  com-  g^awor  y 
binations  away  and  put  the  Irish  producers,  manufac-  control  iulrith 
turers,  traders,  merchants  and  passengers  in  a position  railway 
to  get  the  best  possible  services  and  facilities,  not  only  management 
in  Ireland,  but  between  Ireland  and  England,  Scot-  expressed, 
land  and  Wales,  because  not  only  are  the  rates  too 
high — and  I want  you  to  take  notice  of  this  yourself 
as  a skilful  railway  man — but  sufficient  importance 
has  never  been  attached  to  the  quick  and  convenient 
transit,  especially  of  perishable  goods,  by  the  different 
boards  of  railway  directors.  It  would  probably  have 
paid  the  Irish  and  British  railway  companies  better 
had  they  adopted  a liberal  policy  and  reduced  all  their 
charges.  Such  a course  would  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish  produce  generally,  possibly  by  100  per 
cent.,  enabling  our  products  to  be  moved  about  from 
interior  places  to  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  Ireland, 
also  to  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  markets — I 
draw  attention  to  this  point— all  of  which  are  largely 
supplied  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.  Any 
observer  can  see  the  large  supplies  of  foreign  produce 
that  come  into  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  mar- 
kets, and,  generally  “peaking,  Ireland  is  the  best 
adapted  country  probably  in  the  world — that  is  a large 
order,  but  I believe  it  is  true — for  producing  live  stock 
of  all  descriptions,  butte’-,  eggs,  poultry,  baoon,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.  There  is  surely  something  wrong 
when  we  are  not  able  to  send  a larger  output  to  the 
different  markets 

13280.  How  could  this  be  corrected  if  that  is  your  Cheaper  export 
view? — To  correct  this,  cheaper  export  rates  should  aud  higher 
be  given  to  the  exporters  cf  manufactures  and  produce  import  rates 
and  somewhat  higher  rates  charged  to  importers.  I advocated, 
hope  this  Commission  will  arrive  at  a speedy  solution 
of  this  problem.  I want  to  point  this  out,  if  markets 
had  to  be  made  for  our  produce,  there  might  be  a 
difficulty,  but  across  the  Channel  the  markets  already 
exist,  and  Ireland  only  wants  to  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  to  compete  for  the  millions,  or  for  some  of  the 
millions,  of  money  that  are  going  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  this  would  help  to  give  employment  and  keep  the 
people  at  home. 

13281. Of  course,  you  say  that  could  be  done  if  the  The  forcing  of 
railways  were  owned  by  the  State  ? — Yes  I will  come  tioffio  by 
to  that;  it  could  be  helped:  I don’t  think  it  could  bo  routes  otaer 
all  dons.  Without  an  efficient  railway  service  this  is  tl,an  it3 
impossible,  and  whatever  the  result  of  this  inquiry  "atural 
may  be  the  Irish  railways  should  be  under  popular  ® 1 

control,  when,  with  proper  management  the  trade  of  1 
the  country  would  be  enormously  increased.  More- 
over, the  Government  need  not  recognise  the  combina- 
tions which  exist  between  Irish  and  English  railwa'r 
companies,  sometimes  to  the  ruination  of  the  trade  of 
this  country.  Those  combinations  provide  for  high 
rates — I want  you  to  note  this;  you  will  take  it  in 
better  than  most  people — and  what  is  worse,  the  send- 
ing of  traffic  by  circuitous  routes.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  combination  of  the  Midland  of  England  with  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  line.  This  forces  all 
the  traffic  possible  by  Belfast  and  Heysham  route, 
whether  such  route  can  give  the  proper  service  or  not. 

The  same  system  operates  between  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  of  Ireland  and  the  Great-  Western  Rail- 
way of  England  since  the  Fishguard  and  Rossi  a re 
route  opened. 

13282.  What  you  mean  is  that  with  a unification 
of  the  railways  the  best  and  surest  route  would 
always  be  adopted  1 — Yes ; and  I think  the  phrase* 
is,  amongst  railway  men,  that  the  railways  “ within 
their  sphere  of  influence” 

13283.  That  may  be  in  Ireland : I have  not  heard 
of  that? — It  was  from  an  Englishman  I had  it.-  The 
railways  within  their  sphere  of  influence;  they  natu- 
rally take  all  their  own  traffic. 
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Council  and 
Blackrock 
Urban  District 
Council,  etc. 


the  '•  Financia 
News  " as  to 
tiie  adverse 
effect  of  the 

way  freiy hts 
prosperity. 


Mr.  I'ilzgibbon,  K.C. — That  is  the  very  tilling  the 
Railway  Commission  inquired  into  during  last  month, 
That  is  what  they  were  appointed  for.  They  are  in- 
vestigating this  paragraph  now  about  the  Fishguard 
and  Great  Western.  The  court  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  were  inquiring  into  this  matter 
that  Mr.  Field  refers  to. 

Witness. — I have  not  said  anything  except  what  I 
believe,  and  I have  net  given  definite  evidence ; I am 
within  my  rights  in  doing  it. 

Chairman. — You  are  quite  right. 

Witness. — I always  have  the  courage  of  my  opin- 
ions. In  this  connection  may  I quote  from  the 
Financial  News'  leader  written  as  a comment  on  my 
amendment  to  the  Queen’s  Speech ; especially  now 
as  Sir  Antony  MecDonnell  holds  a most  responsible 
position  under  the  Irish  Government.  Before  reading 
it  I wish  to  reverse  the  position  in  its  financial  as- 
pect, because  I hold  that  England  is  our  debtor  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  wrung 
from  us  by  over-taxation.  I claim  some  of  this  as  a 
measure  of  restitution  for  the  destruction  of  our  in- 
dustries through  legislation  and  preferential  rates, 
and  the  emigration  of  our  people,  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  a natural  cause,  arising  from  felo- 
nious landlordism,  over-taxation,  and  railway  man- 
agement in  the  interests  of  aliens.  Sir  Antony  did 
not  say  that : I am  saying  that.  “ It  is  at  least  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  and  liow  far  the  case  of 
Ireland  ” — this  is  the  comment  of  the  Financial  News 
on  what  Sir  Antony  said — “whether  and  how  far 
the  case  of  Ireland  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  India. 
India,  as  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  points  oijt,  is  a 
great  debtor  nation,  and  if  the  interest  on  her  loans 
made  by  England  is  to  continue  to  be  paid,  everything 
possible  must-  be  done  to  foster  a favourable  balance 
of  exports  over  imports” — that  is  not  our  case.  “ If, 
said  Sir  Antony,  the  balance  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
to  remain  in  our  favour,  if  order  is  to  be  maintained 
and  famine  mitigated  we  have  distress  in  Ireland 
periodically — “ it  is  on  increased  railway  construction, 
on  cheap  fares  and  cheap  freights,  that  the  Indian 
Government  must  chiefly  rely.”  Now  the  Financial 
News  said : “ We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  general  financial  prosperity  of 
India  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  ” — I don’t 
agree  with  that  statement.  There  is  no  financial 
prosperity  in  India — “ that  poverty  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  mitigated,  owing  largely  to  the  ex- 
traordinary cheapness  of  Indian  railway  rates  than 
to  any  other  single  cause,  so  that  while  India  enjoys 
probably  the  cheapest  rates  in  the  world,  the  rates 
in  Ireland,  a great  debtor  nation” 

13284.  Chairman. — You  don’t  agree  with  that? — 
No,  Ireland  is  not  indebted  to  England  : it  is  the 
-other  way— “ virtually  concerned  to  bring  her  pro- 
duce to  her  ports  in  order  to  maintain  a favourable 
balance  of  trade,  are  probably,  if  we  except  the 
Transvaal,  the  very  highest  in  the  world.”— that  is 
-the  Financial  News — Seeing  that  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  from ’’—not  from  Mr.  Field,  but  from— 
_ Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Committees,  the 
Irish  companies,  and  I may  add  the  English  Com- 
panies now,  by  preferential  rates,  continue  to  pile 
fresh  burdens  upon  the  luckless  Irish  producer,  we 
believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  a root  and  branch  reform 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.”  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say : 1 The  extraordinary  lethargy  of  the  Irish 
landed  interest  in  this  matter  is  surprising.  The 
landlords  have  sold  their  property  because  it  was  held 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  Parliament  that  their 
demands  upon  their  tenants  were  excessive  and  were 
incompatible  with  the  general  prosperity.  But  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  rates  charged  by  Irish  railways 
have  been  raised  with  every  fresh  reduction  in  the 
rente,  and  thus  the  railway  companies  have  been 
imperceptibly  made  a buffer  for  that  unpopular  class 
the  Irish  landlords,  m order  to  distract  attention 
from  their  own  preposterous  tribute— a tribute  levied 
JltlMUOUS  imPartialit7  on  every  form  of  Irish 
industry.” 

13285. 

reland  ? 

• ^ -Witness.— No,  sir,  it  is  the  Financial  News  of  Eng- 
jand.  These  are  not  my  remarks ; they  are  those  of 
an  English  newspaper. 

13286.  The  last  paragraph  says  that  the  railway 
U ST*  ™cmased H d°  not  .say  whether  it 

is  true  or  false  ; I ata  only  quoting  whet  they  Baid. 


13287.  Do  you  make  any  comment  ?— Well,  I sa_ 
that  the  development  of  Irish  produce,  such ’as  W 
stock,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  bacon,  fish,  fruit  veget- 
ables, &c.,  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  methods 
adopted  by  Irish  railways  and  British  railways  is 
Ireland ; and  I think  we  ought  to  have  an  Irish 
Council  here  to  look  after  Irish  trade.  You  want 
something  late,  and  so  I will  give  you  the  following 
paragraph  from  -the  Evening  Telegraph  of  last  Satur* 
day.  It  is  headed  “ Railways  Again,”  and  is  as 
follows: — “Mr.  Robert  Gibson  has  just  shown  up 
another  case  in  which  the  Irish  butter  industry  is 
being  completely  and  conscientiously  killed  by  the 
railway  companies.  The  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company 
does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  ‘small  lots’  of 
70  lbs.,  but  has  no  objection  to  taking  big  freights 
on  them.  But  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  here 
in  Ireland  is  even  a greater  sinner.  Butter  which 
was  sent  from  Limerick  on  November  the  6th  reached 
Mallow  on  the  17th — it  would  have  reached  Chicago 
in  the  same  time — and  this  interval  of  eleven  days 
is  flippantly  referred  to  as  an  ‘ alleged  delay.’  Thi's 
as  Mr.  Gibson  says,  is  adding  insult  to  injure! 
These  cases  have  cropped  up  most  opportunely  just 
now,  when  public  indignation  has  been  raised  to  fever 
heat  by  the  revelations  at  the  sittings  of  the  Railway 
Commission.”  Now,  sir,  I want  to  say  briefly  with 
regard  to  that,  that  I have  no  desire  to  anticipate  a 
matter  which  is  sub  judice  ; but  I think  I am  en- 
titled to  point  out  that  the  revelations  brought  for- 
ward before  tlie  Railway  Commission  clearly  prove 
that  the  English  railway  companies,  as  a rule,  which 
have  obtained  control  of  Irish  railways,  have  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  traffic  and  to  carry  it  round  any 
distance  on  their  own  lines,  and  in  some  instances 
refuse  through  rates  by  a route  outside  their  own, 
and,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  persuade  consigners  to 
adopt  this  route  even  though  it  may  be  inconvenient 
and  unsuitable.  They  have  absolutely  killed  some 
trades,  as  has  been  proved  'by  the  evidence  before  the 
Railway  Commission.  In  my  view  the  passenger  ami 
the  consignor  should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  rout.’ 
from  one  point  to  another  with  equal  rates.  I don't 
want  to  favour  any  railway,  but  the  passenger  has 
a right  to  choose  his  route.  , 

13288.  Tell  us  what  your  idea  is  of  a new  manage- 
ment?— As  a feasible  remedy  all  the  Irish  railways 
should  be  bought  at  their  market  value.  The  Irish 
railway  companies  should  be  dissolved,  compensating 
those  officials  an)d  individuals  whose  employment, 
would  cease,  either  by  annuity  or  commutation.  As 
to  the  directors,  although  I would  be  inclined  per- 
sonally to  give  them  some  compensation,  yet  when 
the  shareholders’  interest  in  the  railways  ended  the 
directors  would  cease  to  have  any  functions.  They 
had  this  advantage,  that  they  were  well  paid  when 
in  employment,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  in  a 
better  financial  position  than  the  officials,  because 
frequently  the  main  qualification  of  a director  is  the 
possession  of  a certain  number  of  shares  j (1)  a 
transit  master-general  over  railways  and  canals 
should  be  appointed,  with  powers  similar  to  those 
exercised  in  the  Colonies  and  on  tlie  Continent  by  a 
Railway  Minister.  This  appointment  to  be  vested  in 
the  National  Council  or  other  body  which  is  to  take 
charge  wholly  or  partially,  of  Irish  Government. 
There  is  a lot  of  looking  before  us  in  this;  (2)  a 
National  Directory  Board  to  consist  of  four  Com- 
missioners, one  from  each  province,  to  be  elected  by 
the  County  Councils  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught ; (3)  a provisional  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, say  of  nine  gentlemen,  three  to  be  elected  by 
the  General  Council  of  County  Councils,  three  by 
the  National  Council  or  other  body  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  Government,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, of  Ireland,  and  three  to  be  elected,  by  fh» 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  ; (4)  one  expert  railway 
manager.  When  the  comparative  capital,  .mileage, 
goods  and  passenger  traffic  of  Ireland  is  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  great  English  lines,  one  manager 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  easily.  The  evidence 
of  Sir  George  Findlay,  late  general  manager  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  who.  was  ex- 
amined in  August,  1895,  before  a Select  Comniittee 
of  the  House 'of  Commons  upon  Irish  Industries,  and 
who  suggested  a union  or  amalgamation  of  the  Insa 
railways  under  the  control  of  the  Government,. . which 
he  considered  would  be  an  advantage,  and’  would 
effect  a reduction  of  the.  rates,  was,  that  b«  cotud 
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manage  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  with  a couple  of 
clerks,  and  have  two  days’  fishing  every  week  as  a 
relaxation.  But,  in  addition  to  the  railways,  the 
canals  should  be  nationalised,  otherwise  the  work 
would  be  incomplete. 

13289.  Chairman. — I think  we  had  better  stop  here. 

IFifness. — Possibly  a subsidiary  expert  manager 
might  be  required  for  the  canals.  If  an  up-to-date 
model  is  required,  it  is  furnished  by  .a  British 
colony.  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  “Wealth  against  Com- 
monwealth,” states  the  New  Zealand  system  to  be 
as  follows: — “The  management  of  railroads  is 
changed  from  Boards  of  Commissioners  independent 
of  the  people  to  a Minister  and  Parliament  dependent 
npon  the  people,  and  responsive  to  public  needs  and 
public  opinion.  The  railroad  policy  is  changed  from 
the  use  of  the  highways  as  money-makers  for  the 
Treasury,  relieving  the  general  taxpayer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producer  to  their  use  as  public  utilities 
supplying  that  necessity  of  life — transportation — at 
cost.  The  new  policy  is  to  lower  rates,  never  to  raise 
them,  and  to  keep  lowering  them  as  profits  increase. 
Vew  lines  are  built  for  the  people,  not  for  the  great 
landowners.  The  methods  of  construction  are 
changed  from  private  contract  to  co-operative  work, 
largely  by  groups  of  unemployed,  with  special 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  them  and  other  landless 
people  on  the  land. 

13290.  Chairmon. — That’s  Mr.  Lloyd's  opinion 
about  the  New  Zealand  railways? 

IFtfness. — Yes.  This  is  my  last  paragraph,  and  it 
is  my  own  opinion  : — In  Ireland  the  carrying  com- 
panies are  not  simply  carriers  but  monopolists  and 
legislators.  The  Irish  railway  companies  hold  a 
mortgage  on  the  community,  and  Government 
monopoly  is  their  title  deed  ; and  the  fact  is  ignored 
that  grants  of  monopoly  by  the  Crown  impose  cor- 
responding obligations  to  the  public.  But  general 
utility  imperatively  demands  that  the  means  of  in- 
tercommunication and  transportation  in  Ireland 
should  be  used  and  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  people,  to  develop  the  natural,  artificial,  and 
potential  resources  of  th«  country.  For  public 
utilities  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
people.  Trade  and  transit  travel  together. 

On  resuming  after  tlic  luncheon  interval, 

Mr.  Field  handed  to  the  Chairman  a map  showing, 
he  explained,  where  dining  cars  have  been  shut  off 
in  some  places  and  put  on  in  others. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foii. 

13291.  At  the  conference  at  Buda  Pesth,  I suppose 
the  resolution  to  which  you  refer  was  discussed  .t 
some  length  ? — It  was. 

13292.  Were  any  actual  suggestions  made  by  any 
of  the  delegates  as  to  the  direction  which  State  as- 
sistance or  co-operation  might  take  for  giving  effect 
to  the  objects  which  you  wished  to  see  accomplished, 
ir  were  any  actual  steps  taken  afterwards  bv  bringing 
fhe  resolution  to  the  notice  of  different  Governments'? 

riot  that  I am  aware  of,  but  in  the  main  the 
countries  about  Buda  Pesth,  such  as  Hungary,  Servia, 
touniania,  Germany,  that  rule  exists  to  a laro-e 
extent.  13 

13293.  As  to  State  assistance  ?-— And  as  to  a lower 
urn  t e^?,orts  and  a comparatively  higher  rate  for 
know5'  are  Protectionist  countries,  as  you 

yer%  delegates  present  from  France,  I tale, 
every  country  was  re- 
tive  from  t?161?'  I 1 was  the  only  representa- 

wen>  excePt  a couple  of  gentlemen  who 

tonic  “here  ™ .the  interests  of  horse-breeding,  but  they 
,15°  P^.rt  ln  the  discussion. 

such  Agates  were  not  very  much 
British  or  Irish  interests  ?— No.  It 
UCWTUy  passed  unanimously, 
the  diW JUPP0Se  4be  resolution  was  forwarded  bv 
ments?— Tt  1 rePr^“tatiyes  to  the  different  Goveni- 
l/2o7  u--TiaS  56114  40  a11  Governments, 
you  sooke  of  jregar<*  40  the  preferential  rates  which 
»nd.^creaL  f,yn°rc-fean  by  thfti  that  lower  rates 
foreig^mawonf  h<aes  are,  Pven  British  or 
under0 similar  r or  Produce,  than  are  accorded 

i.  t4  c“untrvT  ^ °nS-t?  th?  Same  Cla8s  of  K00ds 

country  ? Mt  opinion  is  to  that  effect,  but  T 


could  iiot  give  you  the  exact  rates  or  the  specific  in- 
stances, but  I do  know  that  men  in  various  country 
towns  have  complained  to  me  to  that  effect. 

13298.  Tor  an  aware  that  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  at  least  with  regard  to  agriculture,  the 
Departmental  Committee  found  there  was  no  such 
proof  of  preference  given  in  England.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  follow  there  was  no  such  preference  in  Ire- 
land ? — I do  not  agree  with  that  finding.  I have  read 
“The  Ruin  of  Agriculture  in  England,”  a work  that, 
u as  written  by — I forget  the  name  of  the  author — and 
he  pointed  out  a great  many  cases,  but  the  railway 
meii  on  the  Committee  proved  with  a certain  degree 
of  justice  that  there,  was  not  a sufficient  amount  of 
c o-operation  amongst  the  men  sending  produce.  If  my 
information  is  correct,  you  can  get  hops  cheaper  across 
the  Continent  than  you  can  from  Kent,  and  you  can 
get  fruit  cheaper 

13299.  Isn’t  th:  t largely  owing  to  the  differed 
renditions  under  which  the  hops  are  sent  ? — That  may 
be,  but  it  constitutes  a preference. 


Mar.  13,3907. 

Mr.  William ’• 
Field,  m.f. . 
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13300.  Some  of  ihe  traders  went  so  far  as  to  say  Mr.  Field’s 
that  it  was  absolutely  wrong  for  the  railway  company  pariiamentan- 
to  give  foreign  impirled  produce  any  preference,  that  question  of 
they  were  not  entitled  to  give  it,  even  though  it  was  11th  March  as 
sent  in  train  loads.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  that  ? — to  the  app<r- 
I would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I think  facilities  ,ionn'erit  of 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  home  trader.  May  I bring  through  rates, 
under  your  notice  this  question  in  Parliament: — 

“Mr  Field— -To  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whether  he  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
through  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Tiade,  asking  the  principal  railway  and  shipping 
companies  to  furnish  detailed  information  respect- 
ing import  through  rates,  and  likewise  furnish  the 
ink  nd  railway  charges  allowed  on  those  through  rates, 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  obtain  definite  informat1 *  on 
i especting  the  charges  made  to  Home  traders  for  tho 
inland  carriage  if  goods  the  same  distance  to  centres 
if  population.”  Here  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Lloyd.- 
George— “I  am  taking  steps  to  obtain  information 
from  railway  compands  and  traders  with  regard  t>- 
lailway  rates  and  other  matters  which  I hope  will 
throw  light  on  the  points  referred  to  in  the  question.’; 

That  was  on  the  31th  of  March,  and  it  illustrates  the- 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  like  me  to 
be  able  to  get  the  information.  I think  the  Board  of 
Trade  official  on  that  Committee  did  not  quite  agree 
with  that,  if  I read  the  evidence  right. 

Sir  H.  Jekyll. — I signed  the  Report. 

Mr.  Field. — But  you  made  some  reference  to  points 
as  to  which  you  did  not  quite  agree. 

Sir  H.  Jekyll. — You  are  probably  referring  to  the 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  made 
a separate  report. 

Witness. — I lliink  the  reply  to  that  question  of 
mine  brings  out  the  facts  in  a much  clearer  way  ’ 

than  a non-expert  like  myself  could  do.  I do  not 
wish  to  make  a statement  here  which  I could  not 
verify,  which  I 'am  not  in  a position  to  verify.  A 
witness  has  no  right  to  occupy  that  position. 

13301-2.  With  regard  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  A cheaper 
Commission,  if,  assuming  that  the  result  of  this  tribunal  than 
Commission  is  not  to  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the  tlie  Railway 
Irish  railway  companies,  and  that  the  present  state  and  Canal 
of  things,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  is  allowed  to  Commission 
continue,  have  you  considered  what  tribunal  you  would  recommen,leil. 
substitute  for  the  present  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion?—I think  some  cheaper  tribunal — I think  the 
County  Court  Judge,  or  some  of  the  present  available 
legal  machinery  ought  to  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

13303.  You  referred  to  the  Allport  Commission 
several  times  in  your  evidence,  and  probably  you  are' 
familiar  with  the  recommendations  they  made? — I 


iL|3?,4-  A witness  we  had  before  us  the  other  dav  A tribunal 
said  if  he  could  get  a tnbunal  such  as  the  Allport  kucb  m the 
Commission  recommended  lie  would  be  satisfied  with  Allport 
it  f I hope  there  will  not  be  any  necessity  for  it.  Commission 
13305.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that  ? -Yes  T recommec'lc|b 
think  there  would  be  mutual  advantages  botli  to  the  “ppr0yed  0,1 
carrying  companies  and  the  public.  So  far  as  T ajn 
individually  concerned,  I do  not  wish  to  be  at  war 
with  the  carrying  companies.  They  should  try  i o 
please  their  customers  as  far  as  thev  could  a, id  the 
more  facilities  they  give  it  is  the  better  for  them- 
selves. 
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Two  classes  of 
passenger  fares 
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licduction  in 
second  class 
fares  if  retained 


Vital  necessity 
for  effecting 
e onoraies  and 
cheapening 
transit  pointed 


Ditficultr  of 
obtaining 
reductions  in 

present  system 
of  ownership 
of  railways 
indicated. 


13306.  You  alluded  to  the  want  of  faniities  and 
bad  accommodation  for  the  third-class  passenger 
traffic? — I did. 

13307.  You  stated  that  they  formed  55  per  cent, 
of  the  travelling  public,  and  I daresay  you  are  aware 
that  they  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  total  passenger 
receipts  in'  money — they  did  last  year — a fact  which 
in  your  opinion  justifies  the  railway  companies  in 
catering  more  liberally  for  their  wants? — Certainly. 

13308.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  as  to  tho 
desirability  of  trying  to  cater  for  the  wants  of  the 
second-class  passengers  by  lowering  the  fares  to  a 
scale  more  nearly  approaching  the  third-class,  and 
thus  to  attract  a good  many  people  who  are  now 
obliged  to  travel  third-class  on  account  of  the  high 
second-class  fares,  into  the  superior  class.  Have  you 
anything  -to  say  to  that  ? — The  social  customs  of  Ire- 
land are  perhaps  different  to  what  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. My  own  individual  opinion  is  it  would  bo 
better  to  have  only  third  and  first  class,  the  same  as 
on  some  of  the  principal  lir.es  in  England,  but  if  the 
second-class  is  to  be  continued,  a policy  which  I 
think  is  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  the  second-class 
fares  ought  to  be  lowered. 

13309.  If  they  were  lowered  to  10  or  15  per  cent, 
above  the  third-class,  would  you  favour  their  re- 
tention?— Yes,  I would  do  so,  but  I think  we  would 
be  better  without  a second-class.  I would  like  to  have 
the  democratic  American  system  ; make  them  all  travel 
together. 

13310.  No  one  will  dispute  the  soundness  of  the 
argument  you  adduce  as  to  the  cost  of  transit  being 
necessarily  a part  of  the  valu;  of  the  manufactured 
or  of  tho  agricultural  product,  but  later  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  you  speak  of  railway  anl 
transit  f ici'ities  generally  developing  in  proportion  as 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  tho 
country  develop — in  other  words,  you  rather  seem  to 
argue  thit  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources 
ought  to  be  first  developed  and  that  Ihen  as  a matter 
of  course  <he  railway  and  other  carrying  bodies  would 
afford  increased  facilities? — I do  not  know  that  that 
would  necessarily  follow.  It  has  .not  been  my  ex- 
perience. I think  they  should  co-operate  from  the 
beginning.  Take,  for  instance,  small  parcels— a sack 
of  potatoes  from  a distant  part  in  Ireland  costs  as 
much  for  transit  as  the  value  of  the  article.  Only 
the  other  day  I had  a customer  who  told  me  she  got 
a bag  of  potatoes  from  Galway,  and  it  cost  the  whole 
value  of  the  potatoes  to  bring  them  to  Monkstown. 

13311.  That  is  one  individual  sack? — Yes,  but  that 
is  the  trouble.  Of  course,  I know  it  has  to  come  across 
the  city  and  on  by  the  South  Eastern  line.  That  is 
where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  of  the  railways  not 
having  connection  by  a loop  line. 

13312.  In  the  condition  in  which  the  agricultural 
industry  and  limited  manufacturing  industries  at  pre- 
sent are,  isn't  it  impossible  for  any  much  greater  volume 
of  traffic  of  one  sort  or  the  other  to  be  sent  forward  for 
export  or  otherwise? — I rather  agree  with  that  view, 
hut  I would  like  to  add  this,  that  in  my  opinion, 
unless  some  radical  change  is  made  in  connection  with 
the  transit  of  manufactured  goods  and  agricultural 
produce,  that  really  the  railways  will  have  less  li> 
do  by  and  by  than  they  have  to  do  at  the  present,  and 
unless  some  economies  are  effected  that  will  enable  a 
cheaper  transit,  a very  dangerous  state  of  affairs  w'll 
arise  in  the  country. 

13313.  If  you  agree  with  that  argument  which  I put 
before  you,  it  follows  that  the  railway  companies 
cannot  possibly  make  any  appreciable  redaction  in 
their  present  rates  without  incurring  a serious  loss'  ? — 
They  cannot  make  any  very  serious  redudions  unless 
there  are  economies  in  tho  management,  and  these 
economies  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  under  some 
kind  of  unification  and  control. 

13314.  They  could  not  be  carried  out  under  the 
present  system?— No.  The  shareholders  in  England 
have  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a lesser  dividend. 

13315.  I will  come  to  that  in  a minute.  I on’y 
wanted  to  see  if  you  agreed  with  me  that  under  the 
-existing  conditions  of  trade  in  this  country  it  is 
impossible  for  the  railways  to  make  the  reductions 
which  we  all  think  are  necessary  without  incurring 
a loss  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  incur  ? — To  a large  extent 
I agree  with  that.  The  expense  of  management  is 
so  great  and  the  volume  of  traffic  is  so  small  fliat 
under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  very  d-ffi- 
cult. 


13316.  In  connection  with  that,  may  I call  your  at- 
tention to  a very  important  case  as  to  imported  meat 
which  was  taken  before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com’ 
missioners  in  England  in  1895.  A complaint  waa 
made  on  behalf  of  Salisbury  and  other  towns  against 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company  iu 
which  it  was  shown  that  while  the  distance  between 
Southampton  and  London  and  Salisbury  and  London 
was  approximately  the  same,  some  75  miles  as  against 
84  miles  in  the  two  cases,  the  South-Western  Com- 
pany, in  the  one  case,  for  the  imported  meat  coming 
in  through  Southampton  charged  17s.,  and  in  the 
other  case  something  like  36s.  When  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners  come  to  inquire  into  the 
question  they  eliminated  tho  cartage  charges  at  Lon- 
don and  the  terminal  points,  which  brought  the  actual 
zates  down  to  12s.  6 d.  and  25s. — in  other  words  the 
Railway  Company  were  carrying  imported  meat  at 
100  per  cent,  lower  rate  than  they  were  carrying  the 
home  product.  That  seemed  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence ? — Well,  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  I think. 

13317.  And  yet  it  was  pzoved  when  the  Commis- 
sioners went  into  it  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  two  classes  of  goods  were  carried — in  the  one  case 
in  train  loads  of  37  tons  from  Southampton,  and  in 
the  other  case  in  consignments  of  five  and  six  and 
seven  cwts.  from  Salisbury — were  so  different  that  the 
Commissioners  considered  a very  slight  readjustment 
of  the  rates  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
My  point  is  that  unless  you  can  bring  the  conditions 
under  which  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country 
are  consigned  across  the  water,  into  somewhat  closer 
conformity  with  those  under  which  foreign  produce 
comes  into  the  country,  I do  not  see  how  you  are  ever 
to  get  anything  like  the  rates  which  you  are  advocat- 
ing?— I would  point  out  there  is  a very  big  question 
depending  upon  that.  The  State  has  advanced  money 
for  the  purchase  of  land.  The  farmers  are  to  pay 
instalments,  and  these  instalments  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  produce  of  the  land.  If  the  produce  of 
the  land  cannot  be  brought  to  market  cheaply  the 
farmers  cannot  pay  their  instalments,  and  I hold 
strongly  that  unless  a radical  change  is  made  in  the 
whole  system  of  Irish  railway  rates,  charges,  and 
facilities  there  is  no  alternative,  in  my  opinion,  hut 
absolute  ruin  both  agriculturally  and  commercially. 
It  is  a very  strong  view,  I know,  but  it  is  my  absolute 
opinion,  after  studying  this  question  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

13318.  Unless  there  is  an  enormous  development  in 
the  agricultural,  industry  of  this  country,  how  do  you 
ever  expect  that  individual  farmers,  and  in  most 
cases  small  farmers  can  ever  send  large  consignments? 
Don’t  you  agree  that  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  compete  with  the  foreigner  is  by  a system  of  co- 
operation ? — Yes,  I agree,  but  when  a man  becomes  the 
owner  of  his  own.  land  he  will  produce  a great  deal 
more  than  if  he  was  a tenant.  You  are  acquainted, 
I suppose,  with  the  farmers  in  Belgium,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  land  ownership  has  been  the  role, 
and  you  will  find  these  men  are  able  to  live.  They 
have  cheaper  rates,  they  find  a market  for  their  pro- 
duce in  their  own  country,  and  the  result  is  general 
prosperity.  In  my  view,  owing  to  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  becoming  owners  of  the  land,  there  will  be 
increased  industry  and  increased  produce,  and  with 
some  small  measure  of  co-operation  I look  forward  to 
some  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  land  and  greater 
improvement. 

13319.  And  any  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  promote 
this  co-operation  and  combination  amongst  the  far- 
mers is  very  much  to  be  encouraged? — I am  entirely 
with  you  in  that.  I know  that  in  my  own  trade  men 
sometimes  join  together  to  fill  a wagon  at  a fair  so 
that  they  may  get  the  wagon  rate,  and  also  sometimes 
to  get  a special  run  if  they  have  a certain  nrnber  ot 
wagons.  That  is  an  instance  of  co-operation  that 
could  be  very  usefully  followed  in  regard  to  potatoes 
or  other  produce.  , . , 

13320.  I think  that  is  the  direction  towards  which 
all  efforts  should  be  concentrated? — I agree. 

13321.  You  refer  to  railway  companies  in  Ireiana 
paying  a higher  dividend  than  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  misconception 
on  that  poijit,  and  it  arises  in  consequence  o 
this  that  English  and  Scotch  railways  have  a very 
large  amount  of  nominal  additions  to  capital.  since 
the  last  sitting  of  this  Commission  I took  tn 
trouble  of  deducting  the  nominal  additions  to  capita 
in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also 
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«|W  ^d!j”?Jf,,^t"Srff™^Xct?S  ,S»TOMo»iheGov^»rtthrt  ft.1SSrf  Council,  etc. 


SsSslS *E  gr&KT  £K^?F„ 


iital  the  nominal  additions, 


position  was  made  for  State  purchase  the  Government  18'4  on  thft 
expressed  * — "11'  S p-„, 


ftc  total  Englisk  onpital  ^rSa'thS  TOuld  bfta  thetai  portion  today.  Wo  »«U  StoSSb' 

stead  of  the  dividend  being  3 , y ,.  rav,;+oi  make  cood  any  loss;  we  would  be  able  to  make  good  3tniement  in 

the  dividend  actually  paid  on  the  ordina  y p , loss— urovided  the  management  was  given  to  us.  the  House  of 

less  the  nominal  additions,  is  4 per  cent,  for  England.  any  loss  proviaea  me  n g w6hen  the  pro-  Commons  in 

iTSottod,  in  the  Board  of  State  Stalfpnrcto  fc  Gorernint  im«n» 

iiSss*  Eisss  qpSBBKSSia  gr 

Sc^cf  ? ,»d  to™  that  Ireland  i.  earn-  .matam.tian  ol  the  oi  too  taibtaj.l- 


5 yin  wards  the  amalgamation  of  the  then  exisfang  system^  “ [r*X'raii-,e 
com-  so  that  practically,  I think,  the  result  rf  all  these  Mr. 

ce  no  different  Commissions  has  been  in  the  direction,  it  not  Field.3  (1890) 
u in-  of  State  purchase,  at  any  rate  of  unification  and  and  jfr. 

-ords,  amalgamation.  I think  that  is  quite  dear?-Yes-  HaydenJ^ 

^hat  the  amendment  which  you  moved  to  the  referred  to. 


all  practically  the  same.  . 

13322.  It  has  been  argued  here  that  Ireland  is 


amalgamation  of  the  i 


ji"d“ds-  i;  * FS  T«ra*ii  iVideretand  that,  » tar  ..  y«  and 


SS^iKt^  res**? 


"£  difficulty  oi  working  out  these  things.  ‘^X.al-Wai  Ireuld  not  saffitat  now;  nub- 

13323.  Now  with  regard  to  the  70  complaints  which  alte  'hJ vrf  d in  that  direction  now,  hut,, 

have  been  preferred  in  respect  of  live  stock  traffic,  P ^ am  ab£/ to  judge,  I may  say  that  I have 

you  have  given  us  two  or  three  instances,  one  of  cattle  , direct  mandate  from  any  of  those  bodies  on 
from  Nenagh  to  Navan,  another  from  Fermoy  and  ™ but  far  as  ! can  understand 


from  Nenagh  to  navan,  another  u™  “'"“i,  ...  Barticular  point  but  as  far  as  I can  unaersxaim 

another  from  Greystones.  they  favour  nationalisation ; certainly  the  cattle  deal- 

these  two  or  three  complaints,  do  the  bulk  of  the  com  y certainly  the  Dublin  County  Council  does  ; 

-retrir.!,  Wire  mentioned  have  reference  to  ers  do,  ana  cerwmuy  _x.;x„j„  r.t  +w  TTrhan 


» mv:  S^Rstr*-" u,e  ;“itade  °I ae  T , 


the  last  year  or  two,  or  ao  wiey  go  uu»-a  tH«+rirt  Council 

From  1903  to  1906,  but  these  are  only  special  corn-  Would’ they  favour  State  purchase  rather  Nat  ionisation 

plaints.  I may  point  out  the  fact  that  m tne  ~ma1  .Tarnation  ?— Nationalisation ; public  opinion  of  the  railways 


Scat^T public  opinion  railway 

principal  business  we  have  there  is  looking  la®^,  j itb  u but  j only  wish  to  make  iect' o^IrisS* 

plaints  al^ut  the  r^l  way  compani^  There  is  hardly  I y ^ ^ ad  vanceT-Yes  State 


a week  goes  by  that  we  have  not  complaints. 


it  clear’  as  to  what  views  you  advance  ?— Yes.  pn'bUc  opinion. 

1 You  referred  to  the  parcel  poet  and  telegraphs  ^ ^ of 


13324.  Have  you  ever  brought  them  to  the  notice  ^ ^ mattera  to  show  that  the  results  of  manage-  The  analogy  of 

of  the  A^icultural  Department  ?— We  have  in  a grea  lead  you  to  believe  that  rail- 

many  instances.  They  have  done  what  they  could,  but  g would  ^ he^t  in  the  same  way  ?— Certainly.  t*,£  raphs,  etP. 

-tlunr  ham  -no  newer.  . ..,  s ...x  xx.  ..mi  ° 


’%2r“o?LrE™rience  is  tatter  it  yiriiuse  with  15339.  But  is  to  the  pircel  post,  the  mat  <>®“  “a 
, to^StaSTJST T»  ifven  by  Mr.  Ptantital-I  telegtaph.,  j» ^cinu.t G.ly  ^"SiW 

sr  SSJSsiS  *4 «• 


, been  on  a management  requires  men  of  great  commercial  a Drury 
this  matter.  and  experience  to  keep  in 

i,..x  ii._  mmiiimna  nf  trade,  and  m addition  that  a gieat  deal 


like  with  the  stock.  could  have  that  as  a Department  to  itself,  as  it 

13326.  With  reference  to  the  consignment  sent  from  . * — ; — ord  t>ip  n-nifioation 


• ■■  *»*f  ° . , , = ls  managed  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  unification 

Nenagh- to  Navan,  was  the  reason  assigned  -by  tne  0f  railways  under  popular  control  would  enable  tilings 

Great  Southern  and  Western  when  they  refused  to  done  much  better  and  more  economically,  and. 


consider  the  chaTge,  that  they  sheltered  themselves  . opinion,  would  suit  the  general  public  con- 

under  the  owner’s  risk  -rate  ?— Our  secretary  will  tell  venjence  more  than  at  present. 

you  that.  13340.  You  seem  to  argue  that  because  the  post 

13327.  With  regard  to  the  other  two  complaints,  one  office  and  telegraphs  were  managed  economically  and 

of  the  9th  February  and  the  other  of  the  28th?— We  efficiently  under  State  control  it  would  therefore  fol- 

received  a reply  to  the  28th,  and  the  other  they  re-  f0w  that  the  railways  could  be  managed  in  the  same 

fused  fp  cnnci/Ier  TW  Kftid  thev  were  not  liable.  mv  ? — T think  they  could  be  managed  under  our  own 


fused  to  consider.  They  said  they  were  not  liable. 

13328.  On  what  ground  did  they  base  their  refusal 
— I think  on  the  ground  of  the  consignment  note. 


way?_ I think  they  could  be  managed  under  our  own 
control;  why  not? 

13341.  But  it  does  not  follow  because  the  post  office 


13329.  You  quoted  the  Allport  Commission  on  lends  itself  to  State  control  that  the  railways  should  ? 
several  occasions,  and  you  say  that  in  1888  the  Allport  — Does  not  all  the  experience  of  the  world  show  that 


Commission  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  it  is  done  more  cheaply  in  that  way.  Take  the  P^us- 
— xi cu.i.  r x„  xxo.Ir  Af  +ViA  */vr  inc+.Q nr*  and  fake  what  is  raid  to 


railways  by  the  State,  and  you  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works — these  Commis- 


si an  railways,  for  instance,  and  take  what  is  paid  to 
the  managers  of  the  great  English  railways  and  oom- 


sions  were  practically  one  and  the  same? — Practically  pare  their  salaries  with  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Prus- 
the  same.  I took  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Commis-  sian  officials,  and  take  the  Australian  railways  the 
sion  through  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I got  New  Zealand  railways,  or  the  railways  of  Natal,  or 


the  Blue  Book  that  contains  it. 


anywhere  you  like.  Our  system  is  exceptional  i 


recommended  purchase  by  the  State.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  did  not  do.  They  reoommended  amalga- 
mation and  unification,  but  they  considered  it  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the  railways 
should  be  purchased? — I think  unification  and  amal- 
gamation practically  leads  to  the  same  thing. 

13331.  Later  on  you  have  referred  to  the  answer 


don’t  wish  to  dispute  your  finance,  but  at  the  same  aspect  of  Slate 
time  I don’t  quite  accept  it,  a good  deal  must  be  only  purchase 
a matter  of  conjecture?— Well,  I don’t  put  these  for-  discussed, 
ward  as  what  may  be  called  positive  statements,  be- 
cause it  takes  a’  financial  expert  to  go  into  these 
things  and  to  actually  and  definitely  determine  them. 


given  by  Mr.  W^dham  who  refers  to  the  reply  I put  that  forward  as  a kind  of  tentative  suggestion 
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railways  by 
the  Stale 


Mar.  13,1007.  that  might  be  tested  by  returns  by  the  gentlemen 
- — r . business  it  is  to  go  into  these  mattets,  but  I 

Mr.  William  think  I may' say  that  in  a rough  way  I am  near  the 
Field,  m p.,  mark.  . 

. , f,3343-.  0h-' t3le  **««■  viH  W to  be  gone  into  care-' 

CoimpilC^>mintJ  %•,  waflfc  to  *™ow  have  you  considered  the  pos- 
hl  .ckroek^  Slblh£r  in  the  event  of  the  State  purchasing,  or  even 
Urban  District  f authority  purchasing,  the  railways  of  Ire- 

Council,  etc.  i£n?’*ihat  ^ be  necessary  and  it  might  be  fair 

Question  Of  the  « shoald  ak?o  purchase  at  the  same  time  the 

purchase  of  “SS***7  undertakings  in  connection  with  railways  ? 
the  subsidiary  } suppose. 

undertakings  , *es,  docks  and  canals,  and,  in  some  cases, 

steamship  companies,  which  belong  to  the  railway 
companies  ?— Yes,  that  has  crossed  my  mind,  and  I 
don  t think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  about  it 
except  m the  case  of  the  hotels.  I don’t  think  the 
State  should  purchase  hotels,  although  I am  a Pro- 
gressive; but  if  these  hotels  were  running  at  a profit 
t 6387  to  2et  a purchaser  for  them. 

13545.  In  my  opinion  if  the  State  took  over  the 
railways  and  hotels,  the  hotels  would  probably  be  one 
i j1?06!  P^ymg  Parts  of  the  concern,  hut  this 
only  adds  to  the  financial  burden  that  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  by  somebody  or  other,  if  you  agree 
that  a good  many  of  the  subsidiary  undertakings 
would  have  to  be  purchased  ?— Some  would  have  to  be 
purchased  and  that  would  add  to  the  money,  but  not 
™?'  ar?  3 ereat  raanv  of  these  hotels, 

p6rhfpi'  m the  West,  in  Galway  and  such 
,a°d,.tllere.  are  some  of  the  Great  Southern 
fUt  I11!?6  “ nodung  like  the  same  amount  of 
money  involved  in  them  as  in  England  in  places 
muchEUSt0a  and  Lime-stree,t  i t5le  cost  would  not 

• 13346'  Not  Perhaps  in  the  hotels  themselves,  but 
in  some  cases  canals  and  docks,,  and  things  of  that 
j” ™lxed  up  with  the  railways  ?-In  that  case 
tliS  S ? Purf 1 M®  sio?.ld  include  the  canals.  I 
tiunk  it  is  a most  extraordinary  state  of  things  that 
the  canals  should  be  allowed  to  be  purchased  hv  tlie 

SS?  *nd  sh"t  tl'“  "p » “ *» 
cSiiSt-5. eire  evid““ 
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Iridt^canaks : hardly  relevant  to  ask  yon,  except 

practically  free  th®, two  things  are  so  closely  bound  up 

transit  for  S* +wl#  4he,  general  effect  of  your  evidence^- 
course  traffic  that  all  the  canals  in  Ireland  ui,,  , , ! 

not  able  to  hy  the  Government  and  be  worked  bv  +i,Aeq+°?g  lt  vP 

bear  present  the  Irish  Government  in  tlm  future  H f by 

transit  charges  ivxaq  twj  . , e tuture,  practically  free. 

S»de*'  g ^.^V- 

on  .account  of  the  high  Stes  ^ P"y 

with  grain,  and  +ho  and  14  i1®  the  same  way 

marble,  and  all  these  W12*  £r3Jlite  and 

them  carried  awin^to  le8T~^y,  don,t  waTlt 

swid  1»  .KiS’lfS  A iS”k  the  “”!s 
j ris,8*  «•  topped 

marble,  and  stone  ,-nll  quarrying  is  -as  to 

infancy  ?— The  reason  is  tli It  tu  p tj?al|y  ln 
carried  on  fair  terms.  taey  cunnot  get  them 

anfiLfu  no  °f  Ireland- 

would  have  to  iaortiW  ®1',0"  /“Well,  we 
look  at  the  amount  of  Canal  lf  nec6toary ; 

France.  °f  mon67  on  canals  in 

carried  ?— We  in  Ireland  of,  traffic  to  he 

of  forward  in  the  matter  of  in6t*ad 

and^^rn^ Sli7€thTtUI  SchS6  °a^al  ^eStion  now- 
of  economies,  as  in  the  «“  ^ °n  fhe  P0»t 

a matter  of  oonjecture  and  I /W?**’  at  1S  liarg€,y 
you  .any  questioi  «k 

attention  to  the  -findings  ofP tW  dig  1 lfn€  your 
..ons  wtoi  sat  at  y,golls  inS“3*i?”E 


opinion  very  iittlb  eeonomy  canid  be  effected  i. 
of  the  directions  von.  speak  of- except  t r 

expenditure  and  in/ the  direction  otenttiZ  t'°e 
work  out  of  the  rolling  stock.  On  the  IrJ  g mor& 
yon  look  at  the  BoaldT  Tr.t  tig**?  # 
gives  you  the  working  expenditure  for  the  difl?’  £ 
Irish  railways,  and,  by  the  way,  there  is  TS- 
error,  probably  a printer’s  error,  in  your  awT 
yon  allnde  to  the  TOking  expenses  I beii  a 5,1 
cent,  of  the  gras  receipts,  but  that  is  for  ScXJnd? 
Acs,  and  it  was  Scctland  I think  I rr-d  d ?~~ 

1P5/''  Tc.  is, 60  per  cent-  for  Ireland,  and  54  ™ 
cent,  for  Scotland  ?— Yes.  a M Per 

13355;  If  you  look  at  the  expenditure  and  +bQ 
proportion  of  expenditure,  working  expenditoLi 
receipts  in  thnt  table  yon  will  (A  tlf.Tl tij 
line  m this  country  that  at  all  approaches  the  S 
portion  of  the  Scotch  lines  is  the  Great  Nm4bPr°' 
which  is  57  per  cent,  of  the  gross  Sts  W 1 
the  other  hand  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ? 
60  per  cent.,  the  Midland  65  per  cent.,  and  a t 
of  other  liner,,  raise  the  average  cost  up  to  7f)7^T 
one  or  two,  I believe  rise  to  9|  per  cent.,  and' s^t 
light  i ail  ways  with  baronial  guarantees  go  beyond 
the  gross  receipts  ?— Would  not  thrt  £ cSff 
Colonel,  by  the  fact  of  insufficient  rolling  stock  W 
that  want  of  unification.  S ’ and 

13356.  I don’t  know  what  the  cause  of  it  is  but  it 

rant  is  ;r  \"e/'  1 ‘Mn‘tOT  *»  -MU* 

2'?  S*  direction  of  Tuuflction,  became  it  shows 
that  the  large  lines,  what  may  be  called  the  in  air, 

14116  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Nortb./n  ConuS 
ft*!  *]?“'  «(  working  expenses,  to  receipt,  ii 

60  to  64  or  65,  but  the  ratio  on  the  small  lines  shows 
an  average  out  of  all  proportion  to  this?— It  is  just 
“ a railway  as  in  all  other  businesses ; a 

thTnnSe  with  a little  ^crease  of 

the  number,  and  the  business  available,  do  double  the 
amount  of  work,  though  the  worldng  expenses  are 
t^ld  hi16  and,  theTefore  1 think  unification 

wo“ld  ^P^nctive  of  a saving  on  working. 
xt,:3”7!,1-  tbink  that  is  the  point,  that  the  ratio  of 
nt  tlTwrbllr6S  W0U  J ^ ver7  touch  reduced.  Look 
at  Gie  Scotch  lines,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  case 
of  the  three  great  principal  railways— the  Cale- 
South  Wilt!  NorUi  British,  and  the  Glasgow  and 
Sm™vS^^~their  ratl-°  °f  worki3ie  expenses,  as 

Z rZllt  ™ith  glTr^6C6lpt8'  13  63  North  British, 

w,oniato  'and  69  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
Xlas^'  and  South  western— that  is  largely  owing  to 
fuel  ^ d 6XP®nditure?— And  the  cheaper  cost  of 

13358.  The  cheaper  cost  of  fuel  has,  no  doubt, 
““T”*  'to  sa7  to.  it  but  at  the  same  time  I should 
question  very  much  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
- t0„  “Of  nearly  approach  to  something  like 
ii  ? tllan  ,we,  do  at  the  present  time  ?— But 

{L??  t^t  one  of  .the  reasons  of  the  reduced  cost, 
^aule  principal  railway  work  'of  Scotland  is 
do?6  hy  three  lines-in  fact,  by  two. 

13359  Tlie  average  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  is 
54,  and  these  three  lines  reach  54,  53,  and  59 ; and  I 
daresay  you  remember  that  in  the  cose  of  the  Allport 
Commissioners  they  reported  that  if  the  ratio  on 
working  expenditure  in  this  country  could  be  brought 
a?yitelike  thafc  of  Scotland  that  at  once 
i«3Sg  °A  f40'0?0  a year  wonld  be  made?— Yes. 
tool).  And  I tiunk  the  consideration  of  these 
figures  would  show  that  if  tlie  smaller  lines  were  ab- 
sorbed  there  would  be  a great  reduction  in  working 
expenses?— Yes,  and  is  not  that  the  policy  of  the 
lailways  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  A great  number  of 
uttie  companies  have  been  absorbed  by  the  larger  rail- 
way  companies  of  England— by  the  London  and  North 
i^£in  oud  the  Great  Western  and  tlie  Midland. 
tJfwT  Uh’  C®rtalnl7?— 1 am  not  prepared  to  go 
,,  4o  *h®  exact  figures,  but  I have  read  about  the  mat- 
?*!|  1 hnow  that  the  larger  companies  have  ab- 

soibed  a great  number  of  the  smaller  lines. 

• A freat  dea^  has  been  done  in  that  direction 

m this  country  ?— Yes. 

Northern  6ase  of  the  Midland  and  the 

S^waF  ^Vmatton  ' wi^  om 

vompaxies 
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the  interests  of  this  country? — Certainly  not;  I be- 
lieve the  English  railways  come  here  for  the.  purpose 
of  making  money  at  our  expense. 

13365.  Has  the  effect  of  that  amlagamation  in  dif-  . 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  been  rather  to  coi.c.-ntrate 
the  traffic  from  the  districts  that  the  railways  serve 
into  two  or  three  large,  ports  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  ports  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view,  and  a diversion  of 
traffic  from  its  natural  geographical  route  into  what- 
ever particular  line  these  milway  companies  con- 
trol. For  instance,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  sends  all  their  stores  round  now  by  Rosslare, 
taking  them  via  Inchicore,  instead  of  bringing  them 
into  Dublin.  I brought  the  case  under  the  notice  of 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board  in  Dublin,  of  which  I am 
a member,  about  goods  being  sent  this  way  instead  of 
by  the  natural  route.  The  natural  geographical  route 
for  traffic  is  altered  to  suit  the  interests  of  those 
English  railway  companies  in  order  that  they  may 
get  traffic  on  their  own  lines ; it  is  the  natural  effect 
of  a natural  cause. 

13366.  Would  your  idea  be  that  where  you  have  as 
in  Ireland  a number  of  ports  studded  round  the  coast 
with  railways  in  most  cases  leading  to  them  that 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  district  served  for  fifty 
miles — and  few  railways . are  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  port — that  the  natural  channel  would  be  • 
thrcugh  the  nearest  port  ? — Yes ; I have  always  ad- 
vocated that.  I think  the  railway  companies  serving 
a pore  should  do  their  utmost  for  it,  and  also  that  the 
consignor  should  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  his  own 
route. 

13367.  That  is  one  reason  why  you  are  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  or  nationalisation? — Yes,  certainly. 

13368.  And  you  think  if  such  a scheme  were  carried 
out? — That  the  jealousy  of  the  .railways  would  dis- 
appear. . 

13369.  And  that'  there  would  be  no  tendency  !o 
divert  traffic  from  its  natural  port? — No.  At  present 
Belfast  tries  to  take  the  traffic  from  Dublin,  and 
. Dublin  tries  to  take  traffic  from  Belfast,  Cork  tries  to 
take  it  from  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  Waterford  tries 
to  take  it  too.  There  is  a kind  of  friction  and  tension 
going  on  to  force  traffic  by  particular  routes.  That 
policy  is  all  wrong. 

13370.  And  that  would,  to  a large  extent,  be  recti- 
fied and  obviated  under  a national  system  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I think  it  is  quite  plain. 

13371.  I just  want  to  have  your  views.  I suppose 
when  you  brought  forward  the  motion  which  you 
refer  to  on  pages  25  and  26,  on  your  amendment  to 
the  Queen’s  Speech,  I suppose  you  did  not  employ 
quite  such  vigorous  language  when  addressing  the 
House  as  you  do  here  in  the  Minute  ? — Which  is  the 
particular  portion? 

13372.  The  amendment  to  the  Queen’s  Speech — the 
passage,  “England  is  our  debtor  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  wrung  from  us  by  over -taxation. 

I claim  this  as  a measure  of  restitution  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  industries  through  legislation  and 
preferential  rates,  and  tlie  emigration  of  our  people, 
which  was  a natural  result  of  a natural  cause  arising 
from  felonious  landlordism,  over-taxation,  and  rail- 
way management  in  the  interest  of  aliens” — I don’t 
suppose-. you  used  such  strong  language  as  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?— Well,  I think  if  I did  not 
actually  use  it  that  I went  very  near  it.  I am  just 
as  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  I am  here.  I 
remember  being  put  out  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
once,  and  the  only  time  I ever  was,  when  I was  speak- 
ing on  this  question  of  over-taxation.  I think  my- 
speech  was  very  nearly  as  strong.  I don’t  know  that, 
that  precise  paragraph  was  in  it. 

13373.  The  reason  I ask  is  that  I should  have  hardly 
thought  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  you  would  be 
•commending  yourself  to  your  audience,  cr  going  the 
right  way  about  gaining  your  point  by  addressing 
such  strong  language  to  the  House? — I think  I sent- 
jou  a copy  of  that  document  entitled  “High  Rates 
and  Railway  Monopoly  in  Ireland,”  and  you  will  see- 
what  I said  in  it. 

13374.  On  pages  29  and  30  you  have  gone  in  some 
detail  into  the  intervening  authority  which  you  con- 
sider should  be  placed  between  the  central  national 
authority,  so  to  speak,  and  the  railways  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13375.  You  speak,  first  of  all,  of  a transit  master- 
general,  and  then  a nationhl  directory  board  of  four 
. ^nunissioners,  and  a provisional  consultative  com- 
mittee, and  one  expert  railway  manager;  would  not 
yon  Tather  prefer,  assuming  some  central'  authority  is 


constituted,  would  not  you  rather  leave  the  constitu-  Mar.li  1007 

tion  of  any  board  that  they  might  entrust  with  the  ' ‘_. 

control  of  the  railways  to  such  an  authority,  instead  jjr.  William 
of  allowing  the  Committee  to  be  elected — some  by  Field,  n r., 
members  of  Parliament,  some  by  the  County  Councils’  Member  of 
General  Council,  and  some  by  tlie  different  provinces  ? Dublin  County 
— My  reason  for  making  that  suggestion  is  this : I Council  aml_ 
would  like  to  get  all  parties  in  Ireland  together  as  Bjackrock 
far  as  possible,  and  I don’t  believe  in  a policy  of  Urban  District 
centralisation  of  commercial  powers  in  any  particular  ounci  1 e c' 
body.  There  are  so  many  interests  to  consider.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  transit  master-general,  I 
claim  that  that  is  a new  phrase.  I sometimes  do. 
originate  a phrase,  and  I say  that  that  official  should 
occupy  pretty  much  the  position  of  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

13376.  Oil,  I was  not  taking  any  exception  to  that  ? Constitution  of 
— Well,  there  is  some  jealousy  about  these  things  in  suggested  new 
Ireland,  just  as  there  is  in  other  places,  and  I wanted  £°ntrolli|>g 
to  have  the  body  thoroughly  representative.  body. 

13377.  I agree  with  you,  but  I suppose  if  any  cen- 
tral body  is  set  up  in  Ireland  for  the  administration 
of  local  affairs,  including  the  control  of  the  railways,  4 

that  it'  will  be  representative  of  all  interests  ? — Yes, 
but  this  is  a special  work.  This  consultative  com- 
mittee that  I suggest  ought  to  consist  mainly  of. 
commercial  men  who  know  what  they  want,  and  some 
men  acquainted  with  railway  management.  If  you 
leave  the  control  altogether  to  what  might  be  termed 
a political  body  I think  they  would  not  manage  always 
properly  or  to  the  best  advantage. 

13378.  I hope- if  this  body  is  ever  set  up  it  won’t  be  Question  as  to 
a political  body? — Well,  I don’t  know  how  you  can  religion  and 
keep  politics  altogether  out.  politics  having 

13379.  Well,  I should  look  on  it  then  with  very  an  undue 
grave  suspicion  ?— But  is  not  everything  determined  influence  oyer 
on  political  lines  now-a-days.  an  Irish 

13380.  I am  quite  aware  cf  .that  ?— Well,  how  oan  constituted 
you  make  Ireland  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  ob- 
tains  wwj.liy.  .lse.  body  itawd. 

13381.  But  if  you  conteniplate  a political  body  being 
set  up  here  in  Ireland,  and  . that  to  that  body  should 
be  entrusted  the  control  of  the  railways,  I am  afraid 
the  points  raised  before  us  here  on  several  occasions 
as  to  political  and  religious  considerations  influencing 
that  body  will  be  found  to  have  some  justification? — 

I don’t  share  that  view. 

13382.  But  assume  that  it  is  a political  body? — 

Well,  even  so ; the  County  Council  is  a political  body, 
and  Colonel  Vesey  is  its  vice-chairman  and  does  not 
hold  the  same  .political  views.  Tlie  County  Council 
does  not  share  your  views.  In  Blackrock,  which  is 
similarly  constituted,  we  hear  very  little  of  politics. 

13383.  If  yon  got  a body  representative  of  the  whole 
country  ? — Yes,  I would  approve  of  that,  but  I think 
we  have  too  much  politics  everywhere. 

13384.  I quite  agree  with  you,  and  I think  that 
politics  are  the  curse  of  this  country? — Oh,  I would 
not  say  that. 

13385.' We  . have  too  much  politics? — They  are  in- 
troduced into  everything,  and  they,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  trade. 

13386.  I will  only  ask  you  one  more,  question,  and 
that  is  in  consequence  of  the  remarks  you  have  made. 

We  had  Mr.  Ennis,  giving  evidence  here  representing 
the  Wexford  County  Council,  and  the  County  Coun- 
cils’ General  Council,  and  in  reply  .to  my  questions  he 
said  that  assuming  that  some  central  authority,  such 
as  we  have  referred  to,  was  set  up  in  this  country 
that  he  believed,  notwithstanding  anything  that 
might  have  occurred  in  the  past,  that  in  future  every 
shade  of  political  and  religious  thought  in  this  coun- 
try would  find  a place  on  such  a body,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  minority  were  entitled  to  receive  such  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  they  should  receive  their  fair  share  of  re- 
presentation, I wish  to.  ask.  you  ns  a man  of  con- 
siderable weight  and  influence  in-,  this  country— — ?— 

I am  glad  to  hear  it. 

13387.  And  certainly  I believe,  I know  I do  myself, 
and  I believe  the  other  Commissioners  do,  attach 
some  -value  to  what  you  say,  and  we  are  certain  that  \ 
whatever  you  said  you  would  do  your  very.-.best  to  . 

see  carried  out ; now,  I ask  you  are  you  prepared  to 
share  in  these  views  pf  Mr.  Ennis?-— Yes;. .certainly. 

13388.  And  to  associate  • yourself  with  him  jn  the 
desire  he  expresses  that  the  iqijiority  .ehould.  receive 
their  proper  share  of  representation, *n -;.any- ( such 
body.? — I , think  the  majority  is  bound  to  rule.. in  Ire- 
land as  in  all  othe'r  countries,  but  I belldve,  and  have 
' ' • F 2~ 
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said,  and  have  always  acted  up  to  it,  that  minorities 
have  their  rights  and  ought  to  be  represented.  I was 
in  a minority  myself  when  I was  a Parnellite. 

13389.  I don’t  want  to  go  into  that?— I merely  men- 
tion it  to  show  that  minorities  are  sometimes  right 
and  convert,  majorities. 

13390.  The  people  you  represent  are  in  a majority, 
and  as  long  as  the  existing  state  of  affairs  prevails 
must  be  in  a majority,  but  the  minority  are  at  pre- 
sent absolutely  unrepresented— yon  admit  that? — No, 

I don’t. 

13391.  Pretty  nearly  so?— I think  it  would  be  a 
very  unfortunate  thing  for  this  country  if  the  minority 
were  not  represented  on  any  such  Council,  and  I hope 
the  time  is  coming  when  Irishmen  of  all  creeds  and 
classes  and  sects  will  unite  for  the  common  good  of 
the  common  country,  even  though  on  some  points  we 
may  differ. 

13392.  Certainly,  we  can  all  agree  to  differ? — Yes; 
we  want  more  toleration.  I have  often  expressed  that 
opinion,. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyxl. 

13393.  You  alluded  in  your  evidence  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  powers  conferred  by  Parliament  on  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  you  favour  the  strengthen- 
ing of  those  powers  by  statute  ? — I ' think  it  would  be 
a useful  thing;  if  there  is  really  a necessity  for  it 
why  should  further  time  be  allowed  to  elapse  before 
making  such  amendments. 

13394.  I am  assuming  the  continuance  of  something 
like  the  present  state  of  things ; you  are  aware  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  amicable  settlements  between  tradei-s  ? 
— Yes. 

13395.  You  may  also  be  aware  that  they  are  made 
use  of  Largely  in  England,  although  so  far  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  much  in  Ireland.  Would 
you  be  in  f avour  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  being  transf erred  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  respect  of  Irish  complaints  ? — Yes, 
temporarily. 

13396.  Yon  think  that  that  would  have  a good  effect  7 
— Certainly,  a temporary  effect.  I have  often  brought 
it  up  before  my  Association,  but  Irishmen,  as  you 
can  understand,  don’t  want  to  go  before  an  English 
body  if  they  can  avoid  it,  but  it  is  a very  good  sug- 
gestion, and  I hope,  if  necessary,  it  will  be  carried 
out. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fitz gibbon,  k.c. 

13397.  In  your  proof  you  say  that  the  canals  of 
Ireland  have  been  purchased  by  the  railway  companies 
to  secure  their  own  monopoly  ? — Most  of  them. 

13398.  Will  you  mention  any  canal  besides  the 
Royal  Canal  that  has  been  purchased  or  grabbed? — 
I don’t  know.* 

13399.  Do  you  know  how  many  canals  there  are  in 
Ireland  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

13400.  There  are  fifteen  canals  and  the  Royal 
is  the  only  one  that  has  been  taken? — How  many  out 
of  the  fifteen  are  pooled  by  the  railway  companies  ? 

. 13401.  You  said  “purchased  to  secure  a monopoly.” 
The  Royal  Canal  is  the  only  one.  You  state  in  your 
proof  that  the  English  companies  rule  the  Irish  rail- 
way companies  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  ; 
are  they  not  governed  by  two  cattle  conferences  in  the 
South  of  Ireland? — How  can  I tell.  I am  a member 
of  the  Transit  committee..  Surely  you  don’t  imagine 
that  I have  come  here  to  give  you  tips  as  to  how  things 
are  to  be  carried  on. 

13402.  We  know  that  you  are  in  communication 
with  the  cattle  conferences? — I have  spoken  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  railways.  They  are  all  clever  men 
and  keep  it  to  themselves. 

13403.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
places  in  which  the  State  don’t  own  the  railways  ? — 
Or  control  them. 

13404.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  what  their  respective 
mileages  are? — I have  some.  What  do  you  want  to 
know  about  them  ? 

13405.  Chairman. — Our  practice,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
has  been  for  counsel  only  to  ask  questions  as  to  par- 
ticular points  against  particular  railways  and  not 
general  questions. 

Wit  net*. — I have  no  objection  to  answer  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon. From  my  pamphlet,  "Irish  Railways  and 


Railway  Monopolies”  I will  give  you  a few  figure* 
In  Victoria  the  State-owned  railways  have  3 m 
miles;  of  privately  owned  railways  there  are  none 
In  New  South  Wales  the  State-owned  railways  hav* 
2,139  miles ; the  private  railways,  84.  In  New  Zea 
land  there  are  2,018  miles  of  State-owned  railway*" 
and  of  private-owned  railways  167  miles.  In  Queen.'- 
land  there  are  2,430  miles  of  State-owned  railways' 
and  of  private  railways  none.  In  India  there  in 
5,095  miles  of  State-owned  railways,  and  of  private 
railways  1,238  miles,  and  I understand  that  since  then 
the  Indian  Government  has  acquired  the  control  of 
more  railways.  I exclude  those  that  belong  to  native 
States.  In  Cape  Colony  there  are  2,153  miles  of  rail- 
way, State-owned,  and  254  miles  privately.  Now  i» 
you  want  any  more  figures  I will  give  them  to  von 
for  all  over  the  world.  T 

13406.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C.—l  don’t  think  you 
have  met  my  question.  You  were  not  dealing  in.  your 
proof  with  the  Colonies  at  all,  and  you  refer  -to  Spain 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States  as  the  only  countries 
where  they  are  not  controlled  ? — Yes. 

13407.  You  do  not  include  the  Argentine  Republic 
with  its  enormous  system  of  railways,  and  France  with 
a greater  mileage  than  Great  Britain  ? — France  is  con- 
trolled, to  a certain  extent. 

13408.  Then  there  are  202,000  miles  of  railway  in 
the  United  States?— That  is  the  worst  example  th.if. 
you  could  give  us.  She  is  in  hell  over  her  railway 
properties  at  the  present  time.  Surely,  if  you  were 
a prudent  man,  you  would  not  mention  the  Unitel 
States ; when  a man  like  Mr.  Harman  boasted  that 
he  made  £3,000,000  in  connection  with  a deal  in  the 
United  States.  And  the  Mexican  people  are  going 
to  take  in  their  railways  now.  A gentleman  sent  - 
a paper  from  New  York  the  other  day.  Mexico  with 
11,000  miles  of  railway,  of  which  about  7,000  has  been 
nationalised. 

13409.  You  charge  as  a subject  of  extravagance 
against  the  railways  the  number  of  workshops,  ami 
suggest  that  amalgamation  would  reduce  the  number 
of  workshops  to  one? — One  or  two  certainly. 

13410.  Large  establishments.  You  are  aware  that, 
when  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany were  carrying  out  their  amalgamation,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Irish  people  insisted  on  a clause- 
being put  in  to  the  effect  that  all  the  old  workshops 
were  to  be  carried  on  notwithstanding  the  amalga- 
mation?— Yes,  that  is  so.  I do  not  propose  to  close 
up  any  workshop  at  all,  but  to  keep  them  going,  U» 
do  the  work  at  home,  and  do  not  be  exporting  it  across 
the  Channel. 

13411.  Then  you  could  not  carry  out  the  suggestion 
of  having  one  instead  of  a number  ? — One  or  two,  but 
you  do  not  do  the  work  here,  a great  deal  of  it,  that  is 
(he  worst  of  it. 

13412.  You  state  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
ought  to  build,  at  Balbriggan,  a cattle  bank  at  the 
northern  end  instead  of  at  the  south  end  of  the 
station  ? — Ye3. 

13413.  Are  yon  aware  that,  if  that  suggestion  were 
adopted,  it  would  require  the  removal  of  the  signal 
cabin  and  a change  of  the  whole  arrangements  at  the 
station? — Yes,  certainly  ; hut  surely,  if  it  would,  the 
railway  companies  are  bound  to  a certain  extent  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  their  customers.  The  railway  com- 
panies in  Ireland  are  the  only  bodies  that  defy  their 
customers.  The  customers  have  to  please  the  rau- 

13414.  You  say  that  they  do  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  their  customers.  Have  you  any  raea 
of  what  the  amount  of  the  cattle  traffic  ifl  there  a 
Balbriggan  ?— It  is  not  a very  large  station,  I qui» 
agree.  I know  the  place  very  well.  I went  down  an 
saw  it.  I blocked  the  Bill. 

13415.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foi.- Can  yon  give  us 
the  figures  at  all? 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — Yes.  ^ 

Chairman. — The  witness  has  admitted  that  the 
traffic  is  very  small. 

Witness. — Certainly. 

13416.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C.— You  also  state  that 
the  radway  companies,  as  at  present  managad,  na  ^ 
shortage  of  wagons  in  consequence  of  not  having 
supply.  Do  you  state  that  the  railway  comP 
do  not  lend  wagons  to  each  other  in  emergenci  • 
No,  but  I do  know  as  a matter  of  fact,  and  l 
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, ur  secretary  to  come  Fere  and  prove  it,  that  in  a 
fw  many  instances  wagons  could  not  be  supplied  at 
f irs-  and  I think,  if  the  Irish  railway  companies 
’abolMied  «t  present  aad  pot  into  o»e  mi&d 
Vstem  these  wagons  would  be  available  when  wanted. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I do.  . 

13417  You  also  state  that  a large  saving  could  he 
effected  by  the  abolition  of  agents  or  drummers.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  do  the  Irish  railway  companies  em- 
•nlov  drummers  or  canvassers  at  all.  Are  they  not  em- 
nlnved  by  the  English  railway  companies  canvassing 
for  the  through  traffic  t-That  is  so  to  a large  extent^ 
hut  I am  sure  that  the  Irish  railway  companies  must 
have  some  hand  in  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I know 
*ome'of  the  men  canvassing  at  Smithfield. 

13418  Was  not  that  for  the  English  through  traffic  ? 
—Certainly,  but  when  they  go  to  the  various  fairs,  it 
is  not  for  the  through  traffic. 

13419.  You  also  state  that  you  had  an  objection  to 
the  live  stock  consignment  note? — Most  decidedly. 

13420.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  owner’s  risk 
rate  for  the  locally  consigned  traffic  in  Ireland?— I 
said  so.  You  need  not  pick  me  up  until  I fall  down. 

I explained  that  to  the  Chairman. 

13421  Also  you  give  a list  of  a number  of  free 
grants  to  Irish  railway  companies  prior  to  the  recent 
£nes  ?— I did  not  give  you  a list. 

13422  You  stated  the  figures?— I did  not  give  you 
the  list.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  you  the 
list  The  official  document  is  there. 

13423.  Are  you  aware  that  a large  quantity  of  these 
loans  have  been  repaid  ?— Possibly,  but  I did  not  give 
you  the  list.  Well  now,  sir,  may  I say,  as  this 
gentleman  has  been  cross-examining  me— and  1 think 
that  the  witness  that  cannot  bear  cross-examination 
is  no  good— but  may  I point  out  that  I got  this  the 
ether  day  from  the  Irish  County  Councils  General 
Council.  It  is  a resolution  passed  by  the  County 
Wexford  County  Council: — 


“That  this  Council  desires  to  call  attention  to  jyar. X3,i907. 

the  intolerable  position  created  for  Irish  County  

Councils  generally  by  defects  in  the  Local  Govern-  Mr.  William 
ment  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  whereby  County  Councils,  Field,  U.P„ 
entrusted  by  that  Act  with  the  charge  of  important  Member  of 
interests,  now  find  themselves  debarred  from  giving  Dublin  County 
eBecfcive  protection  to  those  interest.,  eminent  conn- 
sel  having  advised  that  neither  the  Irish  Conntj 
Councils  General  Council  nor  any  County  Councils,  Counci.  eli._ 
or  a number  of  County  Councils  can  apply  their 
funds  towards  the  cost  of  appearing  by  counsel 
before  the  Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  railways, 
now  sitting,  before  which  Commission  the  associated 
railway  companies  of  Ireland  have  been  permitted 

to“affirwey consider'  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  °* 

the  Irish  raiilway  company  are  assisted  by  counsel  Cuunt 
at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders,  whilst  the  County  gouncd  pra_ 
Councils  of  Ireland  are  debarred  under  the  existing  testing  against 
law  from  availing  of  legal  assistance,  will  not  con-  being  debarred 
duce  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  question  from  availing 
of  Irish  railways.  . , 

“ That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  ance  wnen 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  ®P^annS 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  and  “i^on. 
Irish  Unionist  Party,  Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  (See  A li!C 
railways,  and  the  General  Council  of  County  Coun-  i8_xx  , 
cils.”  Vol.  I.)  - 

I do  not  want  to  shelter  myself  behind  that.  I am 
ready  for  any  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — I do  not  think  thait  a body 
that  is  represented  by  Mr  Field  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel. 

Chairman. — The  Commission  consider  that  you  have 
prepared  your  proof  with  exceedingly  great  care  and 
the  information  it  contains  is  very  valuable,  and  we 
are  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 

Witness. — I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me. 


Mr.  J.  Dolan  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


13424.  Do  you  appear  1>efore  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Ardee  Town  Commissioners? — Yes. 

13425.  Are  vou  a Commissioner? — Yes. 

13426.  You  'also  represent  the  trading  interest  of 
your  town  ? — Yes.  I am  a shopkeeper  there. 

13427.  And  also  the  farming  interest? — Yes,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

13428.  Where  is  your  district  situated? — In  the 
County  Louth,  midway  between  Dundalk  and 
Drogheda. 

13429.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  have  a branch 
line  to  Ardee  from  the  main  line? — Yes,  three  miles 
long. 

13430.  Now  are  you  satisfied  with  the  railway 
facilities  aud  rates  offered  in  your  district  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway? — We  have  no  grievance  in 
the  matter  of  the  rates  except  the  general  grievance 
of  any  other  trading  community,  I mean,  as  far  as 
our  own  district  is  concerned,  we  are  a6  well  provided 
as  they,  except  where  there  is  a keener  competition. 
Dundalk  has  a competition,  a sea  competition,  and 
they  get  more  advantageous  terms,  but  otherwise  our 
Tates  are  the  same  as  any  other  equi-distant  place. 
But  we  see  how  the  high  rates  hamper  some  local 
industries. 

13431.  That  is  the  point  to  which  I wish  to  direct 
jour  attention.  Mention  any  particular  small  in- 
dustry in  your  district  that  is  retarded  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  railway  company  ? — Not  in  our 
own  county.  But  my  own  experience  as  a shopkeeper 
is,  the  proportionately  high  rate  of  getting  goods  from 
manufacturers  in  Ireland  operates  against  them. 
Fiom  any  place  south  of  Dublin  the  carriage  is  con- 
siderable, and  makes  it  rather  hard  to  supply  those 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  rate  for  goods  that 
come  across  the  Channel. 

13432.  You,  as  a trader,  would  like  to  have  the 
rates  reduced? — Yes. 

13433.  You  make  no  complaint  per  se  that  the  rates 
are  themselves  excessive? — Not  in  comparison  with  the 
general  rates  in  Ireland.  I do  not  say  that  the  rates 
to  our  town  or  from  it  are  higher,  but  the  general 
rate  hampers  industries  to  that  extent. 


13434.  Have  you  not  some  complaints?— We  have  a 
local  complaint.  _ , t»„;i  representiHg- 

13435.  With  reference  to  the  Great  Northern  Kail-  th^Ardee 
way  Company  fostering  Belfast  as  against  other  ports  i Tuwn  Com_ 

— Yes,  Dundalk  and  Drogheda.  I have  put  the  thing  m;asi oners, 
here  in  writing:—  . . „ „ . Gt.  North; rn 

“ The  Groat  Northern  Company  assist  Belfast  BaUway  Co.„_ 
Shipping  Companies  and  divert  all  the  Louth  and  pan_v  charged 
Meath  traffic  they  can  to  Belfast,  that  might  natur-  With  favouring 
ally  go  to  Dundalk  and  Drogheda  Steam  Shipping  Belfast  Port 

lM36.aHuw  is  that  a grievance  to  you?— It  is  a Dundalk  aud 
grievance  to  our  county,  not  to  the  town.  U'ogneua. 

13437.  A grievance  to  the  district?— A grievance  to  esampe. 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda,  as  the  companies  lose  that 
amount  of  trade,  and  these  towns  lose  that  much 
recourse  of  business.  . , 

13438.  How  many  steamers  are  there  in  the  week 
from  Drogheda?— I think  there  are  three,  and  from. 

Dundalk  there  are  four  services  a week  between  liver- 
pool  and  Glasgow.  . 

13439.  And  in  Belfast  there  is  a daily  service? — 

Yes. 

13440.  Is  not  that  the  reason  for  the  preference?— 

That  is  a point.  But  the  rates  are  made  so  advan- 
tageous to  Belfast  that  they  come  to  something  under 
the  rates  by  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  r rnlft 

13441.  Give  us  an  instance  of  that?— The  rate  for 
a wagon  of  cattle  from  Ardee  to  Glasgow  by  Belfast  „ w 
is  53s.  6 d.  With  nine  beasts  to  the  wagon,  that  is  ^ 
equal  to  6s.  a head.  The  rate  from  Ardee  to  Glasgow 
by  Drogheda  or  Dundalk  is  6s.  9d. — by  Dundalk  cer- 
tainly. I cannot  be  accurate  as  to  Drogheda,  but  I. 
am  told  that  it  corresponds  generally.  Therefore  you 
have  the  rate  by  Dundalk  6s.  9 d.,  whereas  from  Ardee 
to  Glasgow  by  Belfast  it  is  only  6s.  a head. 

13442.  But  Belfast  seems  to  me  the  natural  route 
to  Glasgow? — There  is  direct  steam  service  between 
Dundalk  and  Glasgow. 

13443.  Direct?— Yes. 

13444.  How  often  are  the  sailings? — Once  & week.  Stea  ihip 
It  sails  for  the  cattle  market,  which  is  generally  sailings, 
caught  by  the  dealers  in  our  district.  Dundalk  nn<| 

13445.  It  goes  direct  from  Dundalk  to  Glasgow? — «ttlf°tniT>v 
Yes.  'n‘ 
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_ 13446.  And  the  whole  rate  is  by  sea? — Yes.  . 

13447.  What  have  the  railway  company  got  to  do 
with  it  then  ? — They  make  their  land  rate  from  Ardee. 
From  Ardee  to  Belfast  the  rate  is  4s.  4 d.  a head,  and 
from  Ardee  to  Dundalk  is  Is.  5/7.  a head. 

. 13448.  Give  the  land  rate? — From  Ardee  to  Belfast 
• the  land  rate  is  4s.  4 d.  a head  by  train ; f rod?  Ardee 
to  Dundalk  it  is  Is.  5 d.  a head. 

13449.  And  why  do  not  the  cattle  go  by  Dundalk  ? — 
Because  although  the  rate  from  Ardee  to  Belfast  is 
. 4s.  4 d.,  for  an  extra  Is.  87.  they  can  bring  them  to 
,n*.  Glasgow,  and  the  railway  company  I suppose  has  the 
advantage. 

13450.  But  they  seem  to  be  laying  it  on  there  ? — 
5s.  4 d.  is  the  charge  on  the  other  way,  and  che  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  railway  company  gets  more  by 
Belfast. 

13451.  I do  not  think  that  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany have  any  interest  in  the  Dundalk  steamers  to 
Glasgow  ?— No ; none  whatever,,  but  our  complaint  is 
that  they  favour  the  Belfast  steamers  to  the  extent 
of  injuring  the  Dundalk  and  Drogheda  steamers  by 
cutting  their  own  rates,  making  their  land  rates  so 
low-  that  the  through  rates  they  are  able  to  arrange 
with  the  Belfast  boats  are  so  moderate  that  it  diverts 
that  traffic  by  Belfast  instead  of  letting  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk  get  their  share  of  it. 

13452.  I do  not  see  the  particular  grievance  you 
have? — The  trade  of  the  town  suffers  and  the  local 
companies  suffer. 

13453.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Fog. — From  Ardee  to  Bel- 
fast, what  is  the  distance  ? — About  seventy-two  miles. 
And  from  Dundalk  to  Ardee  about  fifteen  miles  by 
rail.  J 

it  13454.  Chairman. — What  is  your  next  point  ?— This 
is  a small  one,  that  the  company  assists  Belfast  trade 
to  the  detriment  of  Dublin  by  giving  cheap  excursion 
fares  to  Belfast  (reading)— “ The  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  assists  Belfast  trade  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  Dublin  by  giving  cheap  excursion  fares  to 
.Belfast  by  ordinary  trains  on  a specified  day  of  each 
weeK  from  the  towns  along  the  line  except  those  south 
°l-i  tdalk’.  lncluding  towns  100  miles  from  Belfast, 
whilo  there  is  no  such  equivalent  to  Dublin  except  the 
daily  single  fares  by  afternoon  trains  from  stations 
.a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  and  an  occa- 
sional excursion  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  other 
■stations. 

13455.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway 
•company  ?— Our  town  did  not  because  we  are  concerned 
•uirecuy,  but  I understand  that  representations  were 
made  from  towns  that  thought  they  had  a grievance 
in  the  matter — the  towns  that  border  on  our  county 
aviuch  are  nearer  to  Dublin. 

13456.  I thought  you  would  be  prepared  here  to  show 
wnat  tne  railway  companies  had  stated?— No,  I can 

13457.  The  North-Western  Company  have  a branch 
line  from  Greenore  to  Dundalk  ?— Yes ; that  is  a 
London  and  North-Western  line. 

- 13458.  What  is  the  complaint  about  that?— “It  is 

r a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this  English  rail- 
’ ZoZ  °°Wy  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
••  DrLw£1C\  °WnS  skampacket  service  from 

i ^ogheda,  ,h*ve  Pooled  their  Irish  trade,  and  thus 
S2L^feert.“  gettmg  oornPletf  control  of  the  seaport 
tiade  of  these  countries  and  of  strangling  local 
shipping  enterprise  which  is  in  itself  anS  important 
industry  and  by  thus  killing  competition,  have  the 
exporters  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  and  of  the  neigh 
, ^Hjng  county  entirely  at  their  mercy.  8 

'•  • 'f459-,Wf®  the  Drogheda  Steamship  Company 
independent  ?-Yes,  until  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Company  bought  it  up.  K 

13460.  Compulsorily  ? — No. 

13461-  Do  you  object  to  that  ? — I objected  to  it  ™ 

Sm’MDXftw4  the  *,t8h°ldei5  did  a «f  «>«“ 
tw°  **"  “ 


than  before  ?-They  were  about  curtailing  it 
there  was  a good  deal  of  noiso  made  about  it  ’dr 
think  the  question  is  unsettled  still.  I am  not  « 1 
clear  upon  that  point.  I can  only  give  ift** 
illustration  of  traffic  becoming  a monopoly  an 

-KoBrirH.”polj  m‘r  110  gooi  ta  ^ 

13467.  What  harm  has  the  acquisition  of  tli 
steamers  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com*™ 
done  to  Drogheda if— If  it  was  the  cause  o/cS-taS 

the  shipping  at  Drogheda  it  would  be  an  injury  i 
the  trade.  1 -1  10 

U«8.  But  a Still  !-I  mean  the  shippi,. 

t"to;T  5 “ oombiaafaon  avitt  the  l2 

and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Greenore 
by  pooling  their  traffic  became  thereby  indifferent 
to  which  route  the  traffic  went  by,  they  mi®ht  then  ho 
able,  with  equal  profit  to  themselves,  to  curtail  it 
13469.  Do  you  know  that  they  pool  it?— It’;,  . 
matter  of  universal  report.  It  is  universally  known 
13470.  What  special  grievance  have  the  ratepayers 
m your  district  against  the  Great  Northern?— I 
read  what  I have  here—"  The  ratepayers  of  the  Ardee 
district  have  a special  grievance  against  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  which  I am  sent  to  ask 
attention  for.  The  Ardee  branch  line  was  made  bv 
• the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  on  receiving 
a guarantee,  on  the  rates.,  of  the  district,  of  21  Der 
cent,  on  £32,000,  or  £800  a year.  The  Ardee  branch 
line  is  a very  important  feeder  to  the  main  line.  It 
brings  to  the  main  line  many  thousands  of  cattle  from 
Ardee  and  from  fairs  in  County  Meath— Drum- 
conrath,  Nobber,  and  Kingscourt.” 

13471.  How  do  they  get  from1  these  places?— They 
are  driven  from  these  places  to  Ardee  Station,  and 
“ from  the  home  sales  of  cattle  feeders  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  would  be  otherwise  walked  to  Dundalk  or 
Drogheda  Steamship  Companies,  or  be  trained  by  the 
- Midland  Railway  line  from  Nobber  and  Kingscourt 
and  on  which  the  Great  Northern  Railway  would  thus 
have  no  earning.  But  for  all  this  the  Ardee  line  gets 
no  credit  whatever  in  reckoning  its  earnings.” 

13472.  Now  this  is  a complaint  from  the  district 
that  the  line  is  not  credited  with  what  is  brings  in 
"by  feeding  the  main  line?— Yes,  that  it  is  only 
credited  with  its  own  receipts  and  not  with  the  extra 
traffic  brought  to  the  main  line. 

13473-  Why  should  it  ? — Because  it  has  brought  that 
large  extra  traffic  to  it  and  it  should  get  credit  for 
portion  of  the  increased  earning  of  the  main  line 
because  the  main  line  would  not  have  got  any  of  that 
but  for  the  Ardee  line. 

13474.  That  is  an  addition  ? — Yes  ; that  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  because  it  is  well  known  that  before  the 
line  was  made  the  cattle,  goods,  and  passengers 
traffic  went  otherwise,  and  they  did  not  go  by  the 
main  line. 

13575.  They  might  have  walked  to  Drogheda  1— Yes, 

, and  got  the  boats  there  or  walked  to  Dundalk  and 
got  the  train  there  for  Belfast.  . 

13476.  But  in  that  case  the  railway  company  got  the 
rate  ? — If  they  did,  if  the  cattle  went  by  train  to  Bel- 
fast after  being  walked  to  Dundalk,  the  railway  com- 
pany did  not  get  the  journey  between,  the  main  line 
junction  and  Dundalk,  but  of  course  that  is  a small 
part.  But,  from  the  fairs  in  County  Meath,  the 
cattle,  previous  to  the  making  of  the  Ardee  line,  were 
sent  by  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Great  Northern 
did  not  get  them  at  all. 

13477.  I suppose  that  this  is  a bargain  on  the  con- 
tribution made  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

13478.  And  all  the  terms  were  set  forth? — They  are 
all  in  the  Bill. 


104/a.  Vhairman. — You  are  raising  a point  now 
that  ought  to  have  been  raised  before  the  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — They  did  not  understand  it 
at  the  time.  The  people  of  Louth  and  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  the  Associated  Boards  all  assented  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — Section  18,  sub-section  3 of 
the  Act  of  55  and  56  Victoria,  Chap.  102,  says — “The 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  sums  of  money.” 

Chairman. — There  is  a clause  as  to"  the  receipt* 
accruing  to  the  short  line.  - •••..'■• 

: Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C.  (reading)—'  There  shall  bo 
credited  to  the  said  account  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
company  from  the  .Ardee  Branch.” 
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13480  Chairman.  -You  do  not  contend  that  they 
have  not  done  that?— No,  but  it  should  be  interpreted 
to  mean  a proportion  of  the  profits  brought  to  the 
main  line. 

13481.  It  is  the  gross  earnings  of  the  line  that 
are  to  be  credited  to  the  line,  and  this  witness  is  con-  •' 
tending  that-  the  gross  earning  should  mean  the  profit 
derived  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Jfr.  Fitzgihbon,  K.C. — The  State  appoints  an 
-rbitrator  if  that  was  their  contention,  the  arbitrator 
is  appointed  and  they  can  get  him  to  say  what  the 
gross  earnings  are. 

13482.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  that? — The 
question  was  raised  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  since  by 
the  County  Council.  This  is  an  argument  for  the 
nationalisation  or  unification  of  the  lines. 

Jfr.  Fitzgihbon,  K.C. — It  is  an  old  complaint. 

Witness. — It  is  in  reference  to  this  that  my  evi- 
dence chiefly  deals.  I have  tried  to  set  out  here  what 
is  the  increased  traffic  that  is  brought  to  the  main 
line,  for  instance,  coals  from  Dundalk,  which  was  the 
natural  source,  amounted  to  6,000  tons  a year,  and 
there  is  the  corn  traffic  to  Drogheda.  These  are  all 
great  additions  to  the  traffic  of  the  main  line. 

13483.  Chairman. — Now  go  to  the  management  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  You  will  state  that 
you  have  no  particular  grievance  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railway?— No;  not  locally.  We  cannot 
say  that  our  district  is  not  as  well  served  as  others. 
We  complain  of  the  general  rates  that  prevail,  but 
lot  for  Ardee  particularly.  But  there  is  one  head  of 
complaint  that  we  make  in  reference  to  the  train 
service;  there  is  no  connection  with  towns  north  of 
Dundalk  till  one  o'clock.  We  asked  the  railway  com- 
pany about  that  and  they  said  it  was  not  possible  to 
arrange  it;  it  is  a matter  of  inconvenience  to  people 
attending  onr  town  from  time  to  time.  It  is  pointed 
out  to  them  that  an  alteration  of  trains  could  easily 
be  made  to  remedy  that,  but  they  did  not  see  their 
way  to  alter  it. 

13484.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  through 
rates  to  English  goods  ? — Yes ; we  consider  that  they 
are  one  of  the  things  in  which  the  Irish  railway 
systems  are  deficient,  in  allowing  through  rates  to  be 
made  so  as  to  have  a prejudicial  influence  on  Irish 
industries.  We  understand  that  these  through  rates 
are  fixed  at  a general  conference  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Tailway  companies,  and  as  the  English  pre- 
dominate in  the  voting  at  the  conference  the  through 
rates  are  of  course  made  iu  their  interests. 

13485.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  made  too  low? — 
Tes,  so  as  to  assist  the  English. 

13486.  But  surely  that  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  and  the  public  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  it  may  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  but  the  consumers’ 
interest  would  eventually  be.  better  served  the  other 
way. 

13487.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  rate  should  be  ad- 
vanced?— That  the  through  rates  should  not  be  so 
favourable  to  English  importers  and  not  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  Irish  manufacturers. 

13488.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  traffic  in  manufac- 
tured articles  is  not  produced  in  Ireland  at  all  ? — Yes. 

13489.  And  therefore  the  lower  the  rate  the  better? 
—Except  that  the  allowance  of  these  rates  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  attempt  to  manufacture  at  home. 

It  is  not  an  inducement  to  begin  to  manufacture  here 
in  Ireland. 

Save  you  or  the  parties  you  represent  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  rail- 
way ?— Yes;  they  are  in  favour  of  the  nationalisa- 
tion. 

13491.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  your  district? — Yes, 
on  our  County  Board  and  on  the  Town  Commissioner’s 
Board. 

13492.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  Ireland  if  the 
whole  of  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  State  ? 
--ies,  if  the  State  were  an  Irish  authority,  riot  an 
imperial  authority. 

13493.  You  object  to  English  money? — Not  to  Eng- 
isn  money,  but  to  English  management  and  control. 

13494  Y°u  mean  that  the  control  should  be  in  Ire- 
v , j~7Ye®’  if  there  was  a National  authority  estab- 
hihed  m Ireland. 


13495.  Have  the  Council  passed  any  resolutions  on  ,,  .... 

the  subject  in  your  district? — No;  it  only  gave  a ' 1 “07‘ 

general  expression  of  opinion.  Our  Board  is  a small  Mr.  J. 
one.  Dolan, 

13496.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Field’s  statement  ?— Yes. 

13497.  Do  you  agree  with  his  views? — Yes,  gener-  T'.,w.n  Corn- 
ally.  I am  not  so  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  lie  mi3310ncr3' 
is  and  cannot  go  into  the  details,  but  in  the  general  Field’s 
opinion  I agree.  (previous 

witness)  views 
on  natioualisa- 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.  •pproved 

13498.  What  is  the  population  of  Ardee  ?— 2,000—  Population  of 

Strictly  1.885.  Ardee. 

13499.  What  dees  your  Board  of  Town  Commis-  Constitution  of 
sioners  consist  of? — Nine  members.  the  Board  of 

Town  Com- 

13500.  You  spoke  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  misaionens. 
Railway  Company  buying  np  the  Drogheda  Steam-  Question  of 
packet  Company? — A line  between  Drogheda  and  the  purchase  of 
Liverpool.  the  Drogheda 

13501.  While  that  line  of  steamers  was  running  did  Co.  by  the 
yon  have  better  rates  than  you  have  at  present? — No,  .L.  & Y.  Ry. 

I do  not  think  it  affected  the  rates.  As  a matter  of  Co. 
fact  the  connection  with  Drogheda  for  import  trade 
is  not  much ; the  import  trade  is  through  Dundalk. 

13502.  Wasn’t  there  a coasting  line  of  steamers? — 

There  was  for  a very  short  time  some  years  ago.  It  • 
pulled  down  the  Great  Northern  rates  and  affected 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda  more. 

13503.  With  regard  to  the  rates  from  Ardee — 4s.  Cattle  rates 
4tZ.  a head  for  seventy  miles  .to  Belfast,  which  is,  Ardee  to 
Toughly  speaking,  gtf.  a mile,  and  Is.  5 d.  from  Ardee  ,un* 

to  Dundalk,  which  works  out  at  Id.  a mile.  When  Glasgow 
you  come  to  consider  the  distance  4s.  4d.  is  not  an  diseased, 
■unfair  proportion  to  charge? — No,  certainly  not.  I 
only  gave  the  figures  to  illustrate  that  while  the 
carriage  to  Belfast  is  4s.  4d.  the  carriage  to  Glasgow  ’ 
is  only  6s.  There  is  a large  difference  between  the  ' 
carriage  by  ship  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  and  that 
from  Dundalk  to  Glasgow,  and  that  is  to  the  damage 
of  the  Dnndalk  and  Drrgheda  boats. 

13504.  Unless  you  can  say  what  proportion  of  that 
through  rate  went  to  the  shipping  company  you  can’t 
argue  the  point  one  way  or  the  other  ?— No. 

13505.  The  only  other  point  is  as  to  the  guarantee  ; Ardee  Branch 
have  you  frequently  been  called  on  ? — We  have  always  guarantors’ 
been  called  on  to  pay  up.  > grievances. 

13506.  When  the  receipts  exceed  the  expenditure 
you  pay  nothing? — No,  but  it  has  almost  always  been 
called  up  in  full. 

13507.  You  say  the  full  rate  is  £800  a year? — Yes.- 
In  on8  year  it  was  only  £755. 

13508.  In  this  last  year  you  say  only  £470? — Yosr 
but  that  is  independent  of  the  interest  on  the  capital. 

It  was  a deficit  of  £470  on  the  working  expenditure. 

We  had  to  pay  the  £800,  and  the  railroad  had  only 
a credit  of  £l,900  on  the  tliree  miles  of  line  that  are 
made. 

13509.  You  gave  an  instance  of  6,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  you  say  2s.  6 d.  a ton.  Of  that  2s.  6 d.  Ardee  gets 
6(?.\and  the  Great  Northern  gets  2s.  If  you  put  it 
into  money,  the  6,000  tons  represents  £750.  At.  6 d. 

Ardee  gets  £150,  and  at  2s.  Dundalk  gets  £600.  That 
stands  as,  in  one  case,  one-fifth,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  the  proportion  is  four -fifths,  so  you  are  getting 
your  proper  proportion  ? — We  do  not  deny  that  we  are 
getting  a proper  proportion. 

- 13510.  Chairman. — His  point  is  that  this  is  a new 
traffic,  and  that  the  Great  Northern  should  give  them 
a bonus?— Yes,  and  another  thing  that  increases  the 
cost  of  our  line  is  the  junction  station  they  made 
against  our  wishes  and  recommendation. 

13511.  You  have  just  said  that  the  railway  com- 
pany loses  £450  a year? — Yes  ; that  is  what  their  last 
statement  was. 

13512.  Then  how  can  yon  expect  them  to  give  a 
bonus? — No,  hut  I am  sure  that  they  have  earned  a 
good  deal  more  than  £450.  I am  sure  that. account,  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  show  the  profits  of  the  increased 
traffic.  The  profits  would  be  very  much  more  than  the 
£400  they  have  lost  on  our  line. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Weir  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

13513  Mr  Alexander  Weir,  you  are  managing  reason  that  no  company  should  be  allowed  to  charge 

director  of  €is  Convoy  Woollen  Company,  Limited,  in  for  a semes  they  do  not  porforn 

aiiwoiAj  rw.o.ral ? Yes  13538.  Yes;  I follow  your  contention ?— We  hav« 

th13514  mere  is  lour  facto'ry  situated  ?— At  Convoy.  been  fighting  to  get  that  for  about  twenty  years  and 

tziir  J *Uord! .Unt  «*.  ivrfiaent.  we  haven’t- succeeded  yet. 

13539.  Has  the  factory  been  in  operation  for  twenty- 
years  ? — Since  1883. 

13540.  Has  it  been  successful? — Yes, 
way. 

13541.  It  appears  to  me  you  cart  your  stuff  to 
Londonderry  or  to  Strabane.  Do  the  rates  include 
collection  and  delivery  on  the  Great  Northern,  or  are 
they  from  station  to  station.  We  had  evidence  here 
that  all  the  class  rates  on  the  Great  Northern  include 


Mr.  A.  Weir, 

Managing 
Director 
Convoy 

There  is  a new  railway  being  made  from  Strabs 

l)one0al.  ^i^l^You  make  what  L*  called  Donegal  tweed  ?— 

We  don’t  make  "homespuns.”  We  make  powerloom 
Donegals  in  order  not  to  palm  them  off  as  hand- 
spuns.’”  We  always  call  them  Donegal  Tweeds. 

13517.  What  is  your  nearest  station? — Our  nearest 
station  on  the  main  line  is  Strabane. 

13518.  How  far  ate  you  from  it  ?— Eight  Irish  miles 


i small 


Through  rates 


— about  ten  English.  . collection  and  delivery  ? — Some  of  the  through  rat« 

13519.  Everything  yon  make  at  Convoy  has  to  be  are  station  to  station  and  some  include  cartage  ami 
carted  to  that  railway  station  if  it  goes  by  rail . delivery. 

Mostly ; but  we  cart  through  to  Londonderry  also. 

13520.  How  far  is  that?— About  twenty  English 
miles.  , , , . ,, 

13521.  As  to  wool,  coal,  and  other  things,  are  they 
all  carted  from  the  railway  station?—1 1 he  wool  comes 
from  Londonderry  mostly,  and  has  to  be  carted  from 
Londonderry  to  Convoy  at  10s.  per  ton  for  cartage. 

13522.  Have  you  had  any  particular  experience  with 
regard  to  railway  rates,  and  any  particular  oomplaints 
to  make  with  regard  to  them  ? — I have  one  or  two  com- 
plaints. 

13523.  So  far  as  they  affect  your  business ?— Yes;  I 
have  no  authority  to  speak  for  anyone  but  ourselves. 

13524.  Just  give  us  one  instance  ?— Through  rates 
from  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  to  southern  towns  I 
consider  very  excessive  and  detrimental  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  trade.  In  support  of  this — for 
woollen  goods,  Class  3,  I give  the  following  examples, 

13525.  Give  us  two  examples? — From  Strabane  to 


13542.  Where  do  you  say  an  account  should  be 
rendered  for  services  not  performed.  Either  this  is 
a grievance  or  it  is  not  ?— We  do  claim  it,  and  we 
get  it  refunded  every  month  by  the  railway  companies. 

13543.  You  do  get  it  refunded? — Regularly  and 
constantly. 

13544.  It  is  a traffic  that  conies  in  from  various 
places  to  Strabane,  and  you  send  your  own  cart  and 
cart  it  to  your  works  ? — Yes,  and  also  the  other  way. 

13545.  You  cart  your  own  goods  to  the  station  and 
you  claim  cartage  for  that? — Yes. 


13546.  And  you  get  it? — Yes,  but  why  should  they 
overcharge  in  the  first  instance? 


from  Strabane  Cork  the  rate  is  64 s.  Id.  per  ton  from  station  to  sta- 


Statiou  to 
southern  towns 
considered 
excessive 
compared  with 
rates  from 
Ireland  to 
English  and 


Si-oleh stations.  Leeds,  35s. 

40s.  lOd. 


tion.  From  Strabane  to  Limerick  the  rate  is  50s.  lid. 

13526.  What  do  you  say  about  those  rates,  do  you 
say  they  are  reasonable  ?— I say  I consider  them  very 
excessive.  Much  cheaper  rates  can  be  had  to  English 
towns,  where  goods  arei  carried  longer  distances — 
namely,  Londonderry  to  London,  46s.  8d.  per  ton ; 
Londonderry  to  Leicester,  40s.  lOd.  ; Londonderry  to 
" ’ ” lOd. ; Londonderry  to  Birmingham, 


13527.  Very  well : now  you  say  these  goods  going  to 


England  are  carried  at  a much  cheaper  mileage  rate  signments? — Yes,  we  have. 


than  when  sent  over  Irish  railways  ? — Yes,  goods  going 
to  England  and  to  Scotland. 

13528.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  from  Strabane 
to  Cork  ? — Roughly,  300  miles. 

13529.  And  from  Strabane  to  Limerick? — I don’t 
know  that. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — It  is  242  miles. 

13530.  Chairman. — From  Londonderry  to  Leeds,  do 
you  know  the  distance? — No,  I don’t. 

13531.  Do  you  know  which  way  the  traffic  goes? — It 
goes  either  by  Heysham,  Fleetwood,  or  Liverpool. 

13532.  Through  Belfast?— No,  by  direct  steamer 
from  Londonderry  to  Heysham,  Fleetwood,  or  Liver- 
pool. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. —There  is  a service  from 
Derry  to  Heysham.  It  is  a recent  service. 

13533.  Chairman. — Of  course  to  Scotland.  I see 
you  have  much  lower  rates;  gives  us  two  of  these? 
— From  Londonderry  to  Glasgow  25*.  per  ton. 

13534.  That  is  by  steamer  1 — Yes,  by  steamer  direct 


from  Londonderry.  Londonderry  to  Edinburgh  33*.  different  dates  to  the  same  consignee,  do  not  take  them 


4d.  ; to  Dundee  41*.  8 d. 

13535.  Those  are  on  a much  lower  basis  than  the 
rates  to  inland  towns  in  Ireland? — That  is  my  com- 
plaint. 

13536.  And  those  rates  you  gave  us  to  Cork  and 
Limerick — do  they  include  collection  and  delivery? — 
No,  from  station  to  station. 

13637.  What  do  you  say  about  delivery  and  cartage 
voluntarily  all  rates  ?— Perhaps  I ought  to  say  that  the  railway 
cartage  charges  companies  have  arranged  a number  of  through  rates 
bat  *or  us‘  kufc  we  think  they  might  do  a lot  more.  About 
" m « m cartage,  I say  some  of  the  railway  rates  include 


Suggested 
placing  of 
obligation  of 
refunding 


13547.  Have  you  asked  them  to  make  a station  to 
station  rate? — We  have,  and  in  a great  many  in- 
stances they  have  done  it,  but  not  in  all. 

13548.  They  can’t  make  special  arrangements  for 
your  firm  simply  because  you  do  your  own  cartage? 
— But  when,  they  charge  us  for  what  they  don’t  per- 
form, when  they  make  up  the  rebate  they  should  re- 
fund it  to  us. 

13549.  You  think  the  company  should  render  an 
account? — Yes.  What  happens  with  the  people  who 
don’t  take  the  trouble  fo  render  an  account  is,  they 
don’t  get  anything. 

13550.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — You  get  it  all 
right? — Yes,  we  do. 

13551.  Chairman. — You  have  a lot  of  small  con- 


13552.  Under  3 cwt.  ? — “ Consignments  under  3 
cwt.”  A considerable  portion  of  our  trade  is  for  con- 
signments undeT  3 cwt.  I submit  that  the  ton 
rates  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  parcels  of  a 
cwt.  upwards.  Under  present  conditions  a piece  of 
tweed  is  not  always  ready  to  be  forwarded  with  the 
bulk  of  the  order,  and  the  extra  rate  has  to  be  paid 
on  the  balance.  The  rates  for  parcels  under  3 cwt. 
are  from  20  to  33£  per  cent,  higher  than  the  ton 


13553.  Do  you  know  what  the  small  parcel  scale  is 
in  England.  Do  yon  know  -if  it  is  the  same  as  in 
Ireland? — I don’t  know.  I think  perhaps  it  is. 
Here  is  a scale  that  we  have  ( document  handed  xn). 

13554.  That  is  the  same,  but  it  only  says  “ Scotch 
and  Irish  railways.”  I see  it  is  a London  and 
North-Western  scale.  Yes,  it  is  the  same  scale  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  You_  don  t want 


preferential  rates?— Well,  I understand  that  some 

railways  when  they  deal  with  several  parcels  sew  a 


as  separate  items,  but  put  them  together. 

13555.  That  is  a trick  of  the  trade  I am  no 
acquainted  with.  In  this  particular  small  pwce‘ 
scale  you  admit  that  the  rates  are  the  same  in  “S' 
land,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? — I don’t  know. 

13556.  Well,  here  it  is  on  the  list  you  have  handed 
me.?— Then  I would  like  it  altered  in  England, 
land  and  Ireland.  i 

13557.  You  would  like  to  see  that  “ 3 cwt.  aliens 
to  “ 1 cwt.  ? — Yes.  , 

13558.  What  are  the  rates  for  short  distanresT- 
These  I consider  far  too  high.  From  Londonderry^  ^ 


nmied bv  ,#nl(>unt  for  cartage,  and  some  rates  are  “station  St.’ Johnston  on  the  Great  Northern,  a distance  o ; 
ii..  ' to  station,”  and  in  the  latter  no  cart, atm  is  vm-lnrinrl  nr  8 English  milns.  the  rates  are  Class  2,  wool, 


to  station,”  and  in  the  latter  no  cartage  is  included.  or  8 English  miles,  the  rates  are  Class  2, 

In  many  instances  where  the  rates  include  cartage  per  ton,  or  about  Is.  per  ton  per  mile.  . . 

the  companies  don’t  perform  the  oartage  service  at  13559.  Never  mind  the  mile  for  the  minute,  g 
all.  In  these  instances  the  trouble  of  claiming  us  the  woollen  goods  ? — Class  3,  woollen  goods,  /J. 
the  rebate  falls  on  the  trader.  I consider  the  per  ton.  , >| 

company  should  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  13560.  7s.  per  ton  for  7 or  8 miles.  Do  these  t, 
of  th^se  overcharges,  and  not  the  trader,  for  the  include  collection  and  delivery? 
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Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.G.— It  is  a collection  and  de- 

^13561 a Chairman  (to  Witness).-^ Take  the  woollen 
mods?— Woollen  goods,  7s.  9 d.  , 

13562.  You  talk  about  a shilling  a mile— what  do 
vou  get  for  cartage  at  your  end?— We  cart  right 
through  from  Derry ; we  cannot  afiord  to  pay  that 

13563.  Supposing  you  were  taking  goods  to  Derrv 
to  send  to  Limerick,  what  cartage  allowance  would 
tou  get?-We  get  lOd.  per  ton. 

’ 13564.  What  cartage  do  you  claim  from  the  Great 
Northern  when  your  delivery  goes  out  at  collection 
and  delivery  rate  at  Londonderry  ?— We  claim  lOd.  a 

I013565.  For  everything?— If  it  comes  in  at  St. 
Johnston  it  would  ‘have  to  come  across  Londonderry, 
and  the  Great  Northern  would  perform  the  cartage 
at  Londonderry,  so  that  we  would  only  get  the  one 
lOd.  at  St.  Johnston.  We  take  the  goods  at  St. 
Johnston,  and  bring  them  on  to  Convoy. 

13566.  If  you  deduct  the  cartage  and  terminal  ser- 
vice at  each  end  it  would  bring  the  mileage  down  to 
2d.  to  3d.  ? — That  would  leave  7 d.  per  mile. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — The  terminals  amount  to 
3ii.,  including  Is.  8 d.  for  cartage,  and  that  brings  iit 
down  to  3d.  a mile. 

13567.  Chairman  (to  Witness). — You  see  that  when 
vou  deduct  cartage  and  terminals  it  reduces  the  rate 
par  mile  to  about  3d.  instead  of  a shilling? 

Witness.— 3s.  off  7s.  9d.  =4s.  9d.  or  7 rf.  per  mile 
for  eight  miles.  In  that  connection  I will  read  on  what 
I have  down.  What  we  were  at  was,  woollen  goods, 
7s.  9 d.  per  ton  from  Derry  to  St.  Johnston.  Add  to 
the  railway  rate  of  7s.  the  cartage  from  St.  J ohnston 
Station  to  Convoy,  which  we  perform,  7s.  per  ton,  and 
the  total  is  14s.  The  direct  cartage,  all  the  way  from 
Derry  to  Convoy,  as  done  by  ourselves,  is  10s.  a ton. 
Our  firm,  therefore,  saves  4s.  per  ton  by  carting  right 
through,  instead  of  having  the  consignments  sent  by 
railway  to  St.  Johnston. 

13568.  You  cart  instead  of  using  the  railway? — Yes, 
but  it  seems  an  enormous  sum  for  such  a short  dis- 
tance. 

13569.  But  it  includes  the  lOd.  at  each  end — that  is 
Is.  8d.  ? — Granting  all  that  the  balance  is  still  very 
large. 

13570.  It  comes  down  to  3d.  a ton  per  mile;  you 
can’t  cart  for  3d.  a mile  in  Dublin  ? — It  comes  down 
to  7 d.  a ton  per  mile,  not  3d.  By  carting  the  whole 
way  we  save  4s.  a ton. 

13571.  I would  cart  it  all  the  way  if  I were  you? — 
That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

13572.  You  don't  contend  that  the  railway  company 
should  carry  it  for  nothing? — No;  but  I contend  that 
it  is  a very  serious  charge  for  such  a short  distance. 

13573.  Taking  into  consideration  the  collection, 
delivery,  and  terminal  services  I don't  think  it  is;  if 
it  were  a station  to  station  rate  it  would  be  excessive. 
I understand  you  to  admit  that  the  railway  company 
1iave  arranged  several  through  rates  for  your  firm 
■with  which  you  are  practically  satisfied  ? — I think  they 
•all  might  be—  - 

13574.  All  might  be  reduced — is  that  it? — Yes. 

13575.  Now,  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  State  pur- 
■ehase  of  railways  ? — That  is  such  a complex  and  com- 
plicated question  that  I havn’t  thought  it  out. 

13576.  Very  well ; I won’t  ask  you  about  it.  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  the  amalgama- 
mation  of  the  light  or  small  railways  amongst  the 
Digger  ones? — Yes,  I think  it  could  be  arranged — the 
larger  railways  taking  up  the  smaller  railways.  It 
would  facilitate  through  rates  and  also  tend  to  make 
traffi  arrangemeuts  for  the  passenger 

13577.  That  is.  to  say,  it  would  give  .greater  facilities 
lor  through  rates  and  better  facilities  for  the  pas- 
•sengers  ? — I think  so. 

13578.  Beyond  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  go? — 
No;  I havn’t  thought  it  out. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

T°Vons,ider  that  the  through  rates  from 
otrabane  to  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland  compare  very 


unfavourably  with  the  through  rates  to  the  English  Mar.  13,1907. 
towns? — Ye>s.  — — 

13580.  Londonderry  to  London — isn’t  that  altogether  • A,  Weir, 
a sea  route?—  Via  Heysham.  Managua 

13581.  And  then  the  whole  way  by  railway  to 
London  ? — That  is  my  contention.  Woollen  Com- 

13582.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — There  are  plenty  of  pany,  Limited, 
gentlemen  to  contradict  me  if  I am  wrong.  Donegal. 

13583.  And  the  routes  to  Birmingham,  Hudders-  nue3ti(mof 
field,  and  Manchester — they  are  all  by  Holyhead  and  excessive 
Heysham  ? — By  Heysham  from  Londonderry.  through  rates 

13584.  In  the  case  of  the  Scotch  towns— Glasgow,  from  Strabaue 
Perth,  Peebles,  and  Dundee — there  is  sea  competi-  to  Southern 
tion  ? — But  take  the  distance  to  Aberdeen  from  where  Ir‘sh  t0"'na 
we  are — 51s.  8d.  per  ton.  discussed. 

13585.  By  what  route? — Londonderry  to  Glasgow, 
and  a long  railway  journey  to  Aberdeen. 

13586.  I suppose  the  Scotch  railways  carry  at  lower 
rates  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of  the  traffic 
going  to  Glasgow  by  sea  ? — Well,  I undenstand  that 
whatever  the  rates  are  the  one  rate  applies  the  re- 
verse way.  I understand  that  the  rate  from  S'tra- 
bane  to  Aberdeen  is  the  same  ae  the  rate  from  Aber- 
deen to  Strabane. 

13587.  You  don't  get  anything  back  again,  and  so 
you  are  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  the  rate  back 
is  higher  or  not? — No,  I cannot  state.  It  would  give 
the  result  that  woollen  goods  from  England  and  Scot- 
land ran  oome  in  here  cheaper  than  we  can  send  goods 
to  various  parts  of  our  own  country. 

13588.  I don’t  think  that  follows  from  anything  you  Alleged 
have  put  down  in  your  memorandum.  Do  I under-  excessive  rate 
stand  you  to  say  that  the  terminals  from  London-  for  woollens, 
derry  to  St.  Johnston  are  Is.  6 d.  at  each  end? — At  Londonderry 
each  end. 

13589.  Isn’t  that  a very  high  terminal  charge?  ston stations 
Chairman. — There  is  loading  and  unloading  and 
station  accommodation. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — The  total  is  3s.  Is.  8 d.  for 
cartage. 

13590.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  say  that  you 
take  all  your  traffic  by  road  from  Derry  to  Convoy, 
and  that  the  railway  company  don’t  try  to  meet  you 
by  lowering  their  rates  to  induce  you  to  send  your 
traffic  by  rail? — No.  It  is  merely  a commercial 

question. 

13591.  It  seems  extraordinary  to  me  that  at  present 
you  have  to  send  all  your  traffic  by  road? — Yes,  ex- 
cept any  that  gees  to  Strabane  for  Belfast,  &c. 

13592.  And  that  none  of  it  goes  by  rail  over  those 
two  points? — Yes,  none  of  it. 

13593.  Chairman. — You  cart  a considerable  amount 
from  Derry  to  Convoy? — Yes — large  quantities. 

13594.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  yet  the  rail- 
way company  don't  think  it  worth  their  while  to  give 
you  a rate  to  correspond  with  your  cartage  rate? — 

That  is  the  natural  conclusion,  That  i?  our  Com- 
plaint. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  k.c. 

13595.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  railway  company 
for  a special  rate  from  Derry  to  St.  Johnston? — Their 
canvasser  comes  often  to  Convoy  for  traffic,  and  he 
has  often  asked  me — “ Why  do  you  not  use  the  rail- 
way to  St.  Johnston?”  and  we  always  have  the  same 
reply,  that  we  save  4s.  a ton  by  carting  right  through. 

13596.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  railway  com- 
pany for  a special  rate? — Yes,  verbally. 

13597.  Verbally  to  the  canvasser? — Yes. 

13598.  You  never  communicated  with  the  railway 
company  themselves  ?— I could  not  tell  you  -without 
looking  up  the  correspondence. 

13599.  You  have  given  some  English  towns  that 
have  cheaper  rates  than  prevail  in  Ireland  ; isn’t  the 
substance  of  your  complaint  that  your  tweed  is  put 
on  the  market  in  English  towns  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  it  is  allowed  to  compete  with  the  Blarney  tweeds 
in  Cork? — I don’t  object  to  the  low  rates  in  England 
and  Scotland ; what  I would  like  would  he  low  rates 
in  Ireland. 

13600.  To  compete  with  Irish  manufactures? — 

Naturally,  we  would  like  to  go  all  over  Ireland  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Cork  man  would  like  to  come  to 
us.  We  wish  a cheaper  rate  both  ways,  and  would 
not  object  to  it.  We  want  a fair  field. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  MARCH  14m,  1907 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinstei^House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Scotter"  (Chairman) ; . Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie  po 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; and  Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  • 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Lord  Ptrrie.— Will  you  allow  me  to  say  how  much  I regret  my  absence  yesterday,  and  especially  Bo 
because  of  the  important  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Field.  I have  read  what  appeared  in  the  papers  to-dav  with 
the  peatest  interest,  and  it  makes  me  still  more  feel  how  much  I lost  by  not  being  here.  3 

Chairman. — We  all  regretted  your  absence,  too. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Cubhie,  'Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Board,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  W.  A. 
Currie, 
Secretary  i f 
the  Belfast 
Harbour  Com- 
missioners. 


Railway  com- 
panies serving 
Belfast. 


Insufficient 
supply  of 
wagons  for 
coal  traffic  at 
Belfast 
complained  of, 
and  unsatis- 
factory result 
of  applications 
to  tbe  railway 
companies  on 
the  subject 


13601-2.  Mr.  Currie,  I think  you  are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  ? — I am. 

13603.  Have  you  been  in  that  position  for  some 
time? — About  twenty- three  years. 

13604.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  the  rail- 
way systems  connected  with  Belfast? — Yes,  generally. 


13618.  Then  the  Harbour  Commissioners  suffer?— 
Yes,  and  the  coal  trade  Buffer’s,  because  they  have  to- 
pay  a very  high  quayage  rate  for  the  use  of  the  quay. 

13619.  So  that  the  coal  traffic  is  taxed  to  a certain, 
extent  in  consequence  of  the  short  supply  nf  wagons— 


aj  ajcsLcixia  vuiuiovwsu  wrwi  ueuiuii ; — xes,  generally.  ,,  , . , .*  , , - — " trv  “gvuo — 

13605.  What  an  the  companies  i-Ihe  Greit  North-  “ “ th«  .fTi3,0.”  ™al?e  Y“.  “4  also  the  coal 
em,  the  Midland  (that  is  the  old  Northern  Counties),  *ralfrs  say  “la“  “e  *ra“e  15  leaving  Belfast  and  going 
and  the  County  Down.  to  Newry. 

13606.  The  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  ? — 


Yes,  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway. 

13607.  Well,  now,  the  Harbour  Commissioners  are 
directly  interested,  of  course,  in  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  Belfast  ? — They  are, 

13608.  And  are  naturally  interested  also  in  the  pro- 
per transit  of  traffic  to  and  from  that  place  I—1 That 
is  so. 

13609.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  leference  to 


13620.  In  consequence  of  the  short  supply  of 
wagons  ?— Partly  in  consequence  of  the  short  supply. 

13621.  And  partly  in  oonsequence  cf  the  dues  that 
you  levy  ? — No,  our  dues  are  extremely  low,  but  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  undue  preference  which  they 
allege  is  given  by  the  Great  Northern  Company  to 
Newry,  to  which  I will  refer  later  on. 

13622.  Well,  now,  so  far  with  reference  to  the  short 


by  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

13623.  We  must  get  that  clearly;  have  you  any 
figures? — Yes.  I will  just  give  the  points  shortly,  if 
you  will  allow  me. 

13624.  Give  them  in  your  own  way,  please? — (IFif- 
ii(’ss  reads ) : “ The  coal  merchants  complain  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  are  charging  a rate  much 


the  working  of  the  railways  so  far  as  vour  particular  PP*T>  or  alleged  short  supply,  of  wagons  at  Belfast, 
department  is  concerned— any  complaints  to  make? — Have  you  anything  to  say  with  refei-ence  to  a prefer- 
We  have  had  complaints  from  the  coal  trade.  ence  being  given  to  other  ports  ? — Yes,  the  coal  mer- 

13610.  In  regard  to  what?— First,  in  regard  to  the  c,au<j®  co™pl“n  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
insufficient  supply  of  wagons;  those  complaints  have  charging  a rate  much  above  what  has  been  fixed 
extended  over  a considerable  number  of  years. 

13611.  That  is  coal  imported  into  Belfast? — Ccal 
imported  into  Belfast  by  steamer. 

13612.  And  sent  into  the  country  by  the  various 
railway  companies? — Quite  so. 

13613.  And  the  railway  companies  supply  wagons 

for  the  coal  ?— They  do  in  all  cases  except  one  at  Bel-  — — —-—***  *»«***.» uiuugmg  a iaW  mum- 

fast.  There  is  one  firm,  John  Milligen  and  Co.,  who  above  what  has  been  twice  fixed  by  the  Railway  Com- 
SU?-Li  i & ^heir  own.  miaiioners,  and  much  above  what  would  give  a reason- 

13^4.  With  that  exception  the  rolling  stock  for  the  able  profit  on  the  coal  traffic,  also  that  the  difference 
coal  traffic  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  railway  company?  between  the  rate  from  Belfast  and  that  from  Newry- 
”?  ■ _ _ . for  the  traffic  to  Armagh  is  much  greater  than  the 

i.0010.  iou  say  complaints  have  come  to  yon  with  circumstances  justify.” 

£. tomSkfe teS  ttaTtoSS “V  Bslf“‘  to  a™*A  and  from  Newry  to  Arm.gkl- 

cofPafy>  a:nd  9^  one  occasion  the  coal  merchants  ~ 

asked  the  Commissioners  to  take  it  up  with  the  Rail- 
way Commission. 

+;i,36l6'  iI7hat-ThaS  156611  4516  resillt  of  your  applica- 
tions to  the  railway  companies  ?— After  the  first  eieht 
years  or  so,  off  and  on.  the  Great.  w«r*b<«.,,  


ye„, «,  „ „i  »-d  o„;'ti,;'G,eirk7,£to  52  JS  tel 

have  fust  c-nnlrATi  _ ..  . ‘ 


...  . T , .-  — •>  seem  out  of  proportion,  does 

«•  M? W g.imiS to  Sfr’mott  N""y  mi,a  “ * *“ 

cmI  trade  not  oolto  a,  Mol“ 

i this- 

■whom  I have' 'just  sp7k«Tl’fflirm1w'  °!  were  deterred  from  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter  by 

wa-erms  fn-i-  tb/n-.  ov—  j j-’  t I'l*  a number  of  the  difficulties  and  the  cumbrous  working,  as  they 

uhat  allege,  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

complaints  from  time  to^time^' Of  cont^f+L^i^!!  *5?. *5™  1870  to,1879  ?ou  mention  in  your 


were  deterred  from  taking  any  steps  i 

wagons  for  their  own'^ferade  nuan°®L  °*  difficulties  and  the  cumbrous  1 

wo  did  Zt pZcSTJZ tj,’’ ““S""*  °>  « allege,  of  the  Roilwoy  Oo.ntoission. 
oomptointo  IrKTSd  JILT'S*  1 •-  *»  *0  1879  you  ......  . . 

companies  gave  explanations  hut  u*  ^ ^ proof _ that  the  rate  for  coal— perhaps  yon  had  better 

urge  that  there  i^aA  insufficient  ^ bf 1 lt#‘ade  -stl11  have  jt  Put  on  the  uotes  ?— From  1870  to  1879  the  rates 

supplied  by  the  4ilwav^2Sj W^ons  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  were  3s.  6 d.,  the 

13617.  Of  era 1ZS  % *b6  Yaffic‘,  outcome'  1 believe,  of  a mutual  Agreement, 
of  wagons  at  Belfast  iSmefc  , Y^3632'  The  rates  were  the  Bame  from  both  places  f- 


a^ 


13633.  The  figures  you  gave  just  now  are  the  present 
rates  ?— They  are,  2s.  8d.  and  3s.  9d. 
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13634.  Up  to  1879  the  rates  for  coal  from  Belfast 
and  Newry  were  the  same  ? — Yes,  3s.  6 d. 

13635.  And  to-day  tire  rates  are — what  ? — 2s.  8 d. 
from  Newry  to  Armagh,  and  3s.  9d.  from  Belfast  0- 
Armagh  per  ton,  a difference  of  Is.  Id. 

13636.  What  comment  have  you  to  make  on  these 
rates? — In  1879  the  company  reduced  the  local  rate 
from  Newry  to  Armagh  from  3b.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.,  and 
they  applied  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion— 

13637.  Who  applied? — The  Great  Northern  Railway 
—to  grant  a through  rate  of  4s.  3d.  from  Belfast  to 
Armagh.  The  short  railway  which  was  then  in 
existence,  the  Belfast  Central  Railway  Company, 
opposed  the  application.  They  contended  that  the  dif- 
ference of  Is.  between  the  two  railway  rates  would 
.cause  Newry  to  be  preferred  at  the  expense  of  the  coal 
traffic  by  the  route  of  which  the  Belfast  Central  formed 
part,  and  they  made  a counter  application  for  a through 
rate  of  3s.  6 d.  The  Railway  Commissioners,  believing 
that  coal  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  at  a rate  of  3s.  6 d. , 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  Is.  to  the  Belfast  Central 
Company  and  2s.  6d.  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  was  a fair  and  reasonable  rate,  and  would 
pay  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  as  well  at 
least  as  the  company’s  general  traffic,  declined  to 
authorise  the  4s.  3d.  rate,  and  approved  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company’s  application  for  3s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Then  in  1882  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany applied  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  t-o  have 
this  3s.  6 d.  rate  increased  to  3s.  lOd. 

13638.  What  was  the  result  of  that  application? — 
■“The  Railway  Commissioners,  feeling  satisfied  that 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  coal  traffic  was  worke  1 
from  Belfast,  a through  rate  to  Armagh,  paying  2s.  6d. 
to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a profit  not  inferior  to  the  average  profit  earned 
by  that  company  from  its  goods  traffic  in  general,  de- 
clined to  make  any  alteration  in  the  rate.” 

13639.  Are  you  quoting  from  a judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioners?— As  nearly  as  possible. 

13640.  I thought  you  were  reading  from  the  judg- 
ment. At  any  rate,  the  result  was  that  they  declined 
the  application? — They  did,  and  the  coal  trade  now 
contend  that  under  any  circumstances,  even  at  the 
worst,  seeing  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
have  admitted  (I  should  mention  that  the  Great  Nor- 
thern purchased  the  Central  Railway  at  a later  stage), 
and  they  have  quite  recently  admitted  to  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  a rate  of  7 d.  would  pay 
-them  for  the  use  of  the  Central  line,  that  is,  as  against 
Is.,  which  I have  mentioned — the  coal  trade  feel  that, 
•at  the  worst,  adding  the  2s.  6d.  to  the  7 d.  which  the 
railway  company  admit  now  pays  them  for  the  use  of 
the  Central  line,  it  would  only  bring  it  to  3s.  Id.,  as 
against  the  3s.  9d.  which  they  are  at  present  charged. 

13641.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  quantity  of  coal 
imported  into  Belfast  during  any  one  year — have  you 
got  any  figures  there  1 — I have. 

13462.  Lord  Firrie. — Are  nut  they  in  the  annual  re- 
port?— Yes,  they  are  in  the  report. 

13643.  Chairman,. — I want  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
substantial  grievance,  or  whether  it  is  a small  one. 
The  total  amount  of  coal  imported  into  Belfast  in  1905 
will  do? — The  total  import  in  1906  was  1,248,281  tons. 

13644.  Have  you  got  1905  there? — In  1905  it  was 
1,219.056  tons. 

13645.  The  amount  in  1906  was  a little  more  — Yes, 
a little  more  in  1906.  I can  also  give  you  the  imports 
for  Newry. 

13646.  Yes,  give  us  the  Newry  imports  as  well? — 
In  1905  they  were  251,000  tons,  and  taking  the  imports . 
of  Belfast  and  Newry  respectively  for  the  year  1900, 
years  before,  the  Belfast  coal  imports  were 
1,185,001  tons,  and  in  Newry  for  the  year  1900  they 
were  186,500  tons.  Those  figures  show  an  increase  in 
Self  as  t coal  imports  in  1905  upon  the  imports  of 
1900  of  2-87  per  cent.,  whereas  at  Newry  the  coal 
nSvf1*?  ^0r  show  an  increase  on  the  imports  of 
1900  of  34’ 6 per  cent.  That  shows  a considerable  and 
greater  proportion  of  the  coal  trade  is  going  via 
•Newry  0f  ]ate  than  from  Belfast.  Of  course  it  is  a 
much  smaller  total,  but  the  proportion  is  -much 
greater.  r 

^ in  saying  that  a large  proportion 
ot.“®  coal  is  sent  inland  ? — Yes,  a large  proportion. 

13648.  Of  course  you  do  not  allege  that  tliey.  are 

largmg  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  a rate  that  is  in 
excess  of  their  powers? — We  do  not. 


13649.  You  do  not  allege  that  they  are  charging-  in  14  jg07_ 
excess  of  their  Parliamentary  powers? — We  do  not.  ’ — 

13650.  Or  even  in  excess  of  the  amended  powers  Mr.  w.  A. 
that  are  fixed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh? — The  Currie, 
Athenry  rates;  no,  we  do  not.  S,6crSt^J’  of 

13651.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  dealt  with  the  tee  Belfast 
coal  rates  ? Harbour  Com- 

Colonel  Flews. — Yes,  and  fixed  the  charge  for  the  mi!sioners' 
Belfast  Central  Railway,  a special  toll  rate  for  that 
line. 

Chairman. — Is.  a ton? 

Colonel  Plews. — I think  it  is  a shilling  a ton ; no, 
ninepence  is  the  amount. 

Chairman — Lord  Balfour’s  Committee  fixed  it? 

Colonel  Plews. — Yes,  in  the  Act  itself. 

Chairman. — Now,  does  that  rate  include  the  use 
of  the  wagons? — It  does. 

13653.  What  is  this  question  about  the  Midland  Alleged  rebate 
Railway  Company  giving  a rebate  on  coal.  We  have  0085  rate 
heard  a good  deal  about  rebates  here  ? — It  is  alleged  J™?1  l-arne  t° 
by  the  coal  trade  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  S^dla  l*Rv 
make  a rebate  or  concession  of  6 d.  per  ton  on  coal,  in  ^or>  cu  »g5' 
lots  of  100  tons,  from  Larne  to  Ballyclare  ; and  they  Comnuttee). 
refused  to  grant  a similar  rebate  in  respect  of  coal 
from  Belfast  to  Ballyclare.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company  also,  it  is  alleged,  allow  coals  to  be  sent  to 
Ballyclare  by  the  broad  gauge  railway,  that  is  in 
broad  gauge  wagons  at  Is.  6 d.  a ton — that  is  a lower 
rate. 

13654.  What  is  the  distance  ? — By  broad  gauge  from 
Larne  to  Ballyclare  it  is  twenty-six  miles,  and  from 
Belfast  to  Ballyclare  fifteen  miles ; but  the  Midland 
also  have  a narrow  gauge  line  from  Larne  to  Bally- 
clare, which  is  only  11£  miles,  and  the  coal  trade 
allege  that  the  company  allow  coals  to  he  sent  to 
Ballyclare  in  broad  gauge  wagons  at  the  Is.  6 d.  rate 
instead  of  2s.,  which  is  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Bally- 
clare, and  which  is  their  broad  gauge  rate. 

13655.  Is  that  rebate  given  indiscriminately  for  any 
quantity? — I think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
railway  company  say  that  they  give  no  rebate. 

13656.  That  is  the  Midland  Railway? — The  Mid- 
land Railway.  But  I have  a letter  here — I do  not 
care  about  giving  the  name 

13657.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  narrow 
gauge  route  from  Larne  to  this  place  is  111  miles? — 

Hi. 

13658.  That  is  the  shortest  possible  route  ? — Yes. 

13659.  That  fixes  the  rate,  I suppose?— For  the 
broad  gauge,  would  it? 

13660.  It  does  not  matter  ; the  short  route  must  be 
the  guide.  Is  it  the  same  rate  on  both? 

13661.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.O. — Equal  rates  by  the 
two  routes,  both  being  in  the  hands  of  the  same  com- 
pany. The  most  circuitous  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  company,  so  the  short  route  and  the  rates  are 
equal. 

Chairman. — That  is  so,  the  shortest  route  fixes  it. 

13662.  Lord  Firrie.— Is  not  that  what  you  gave  in 
evidence? — Yes,  my  lord. 

13663.  Chairman. — Just  let  me  follow  that  up.  Is 
the  rebate  given  on  any  quantity,  or  is  it  limited 
to  a fixed  quantity? — 100  tons. 

13664.  You  did  not  mention  that? — I think  I did ; 

I intended  to. 

13665.  Then  the  statement  that  was  made  to  you, 
and  denied  by  the  Midland  Company,  is  that  upon 
100  ton  lots  of  coal  there  is  a rebate  of  6 d.  a ton? — 

It  is,  in  other  words  coal  can  be  sent  in  lots  of  100 
tons  from  Larne  to  Ballyclare,  and  are  sent,  at  Is.  6 d. 
over  a route  of  twenty -six  miles,  whereas  the  charge 
for  a similar  quantity  of  coal  from  Belfast  to  Bally- 
clare, fifteen  miles,  is  2s. 

13666.  Yes,  that  I understand,  hut  although  they 
carry  coal  twenty-six  miles  they  have  another  route 
which  is  only  eleven  miles  ? — That  is  so. 

13667.  You  said  you  had  got  a letter.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  want  me  to  look  at  it? — I do  not 
care  about  giving  the  name  of  the  writer. 

13668.  We  won’t  mention  names  if  you  do  not 
wish.  I will  read  it.  (The  Chairman  reads  it.)  I 
will  just  ask  a question  on  that  letter.  Am  I right 
in  assuming  that  the  coal  is  only  sent  by  the  broad 
gauge  and  the  long  distance  when'  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient wagons  to  carry  it  by  the  short  route  ? — I under- 
stand that  would  be  the  railway  company’s  conten- 
tion. 

13669.  But  is  not  that  the  statement  made  in  that 
lettet  ? — Yes,  when  the  station-master  at  Larne  certifies 
that  there  are  no  narrow  gauge  wagons  available. 

g i 
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13670.  Yes,  I do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  that. 
I think  it  is  a convenience  to  the  public  1 — No  doubt. 

13671.  Well,  of  course,  as  Harbour  Commissioners, 
every  ton  of  coal  or  anything  else  diverted  from 
Belfast  to  a compeitive  port  is  more  or  less  to  your 
injury? — Of  course  it  is. 

13672.  And  therefore  it  is  the  object  of  the  Har- 
bour Commissioners  in  Belfast,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  to  get  as  much  traffic  through  the  port  as 
they  possibly  can? — Quite  so. 

13673.  And  you  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  so  long 
as  the  rates  in  operation  from  competitive  ports  were 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  rates  from  Belfast? — 
Quite  so.  I am  afraid  we  could  not  object. 

13674.  You  do  not  object? — We  do  not  object. 

13675.  But  you  think  Newry  is  unduly  favoured 
with  regard  to  rates  for  coal  in  comparison  with  Bel- 
fast?—We  do. 

13676.  And  you  have  given  us  the  figures? — Yes. 

13677.  Now,  your  Commissioners,  of  course,  have 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  a Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners  Court? — They  have. 

13678.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  a satisfactory 
tribunal  to  settle  a dispute  of  this  kind? — The  Com- 
missioners do  not,  and  I myself  think  it  is  capable 
of  improvement.  I would  like  to  mention  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  my  evidence  is  really  the 
opinion — that  I am  giving  the  opinion,  as  far  as  I 
give  any  opinion  at  all,  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners 
as  a body. 

13679.  I understand  that  you  are  representing  the 
Harbour  Commissioners,  and  it  is  not  your  personal 

?>inion,  but  the  opinion  of  your  Commissioners? — 
es. 

A eh  cape  ami  13680.  Well,  now,  what  do  the  Commissioners  sug- 
aecessible  gest  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners  ? — They  suggest  Ithat  the  powers  of  the 
Railway  Commission  should  be  made  more  effective, 
its  procedure  rendered  economical,  and  brought  more 
easily  within  the  reach  of  all  traders  who  consider 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  that  its  visitation  to  the 


fribcmal  than 
the  Railway 
arul  Canal 
Commission 
Court  for 
adjusting 


isputes  advo-  various  centres  of  the  country  should  be  frequent  and 
cated.  regular. 

13681,  Of  course  that  could  not  be  done  with  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
Court? — I am  afraid  not. 

13682.  It  would  be  a new  tribunal  established  for 
that  purpose  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners’ idea  in  that — though,  of  course,  it  would 
he  a new  tribunal — some  modification  of  the  present 
existing  body  -might  answer  the  purpose. 

13683.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  on  three  or  four 
occasions  that  the  County  Court  Judge  would  he  a 
competent  person  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  kind. 
Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  that? — The  Har- 
bour Commissioners  discussed  that  point,  but  they 
did  not  form  any  opinion  in  favour  of  it. 

13684.  They  did  not  think  the  County  Court  Judge 
would,  amongst  his  other  duties,  be  the  proper  person 
to  deal  with  complicated  questions  like  this?— They 
did  not, 

13685.  You  would  substitute  another  tribunal  of  a 
cheaper  character,  so  that  any  trader  that  feels  ag- 
grieved could  easily  and  cheaply  appear  before  it  to 
have  these  cases  investigated  ? — Quite  so. 

13686.  But  you  have  not  formulated  any  particular 
idea  as  to  what  that  other  tribunal  should  be? — No, 
the  Commissioners  have  not,  beyond  indicating  that 
they  think  there  ought  to  be  a couple  of  commercial 
men  on  it. 

13687.  Exactly,  that  has  been  suggested  ? — Two  or 
three  practical  commercial  men. 

13688.  To  sit  as  arbitrators,  in  fact? — Quite  so. 

13689.  At  any  rate  the  Commissioners  take  the 
same  view  as  others  that  the  present  court  is  a very 
expensive  court?— They  do. 

13690.  To  deal  with  a little  question  of  this  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

13691.  And  that  the  traders  have  no  chance  against 
the  railway  companies  in  appearing  before  it?— None 
whatever. 

13692.  That  is  the  view? — That  is  the  view.  In 
regard  to  the  Newry  rate  tliat  I 6poke  of  just  now, 
they  were  approached  by  the  coal  trade  with  a view 
to  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, but  the  expense  chiefly  deterred  them  from 
doing  so. 

The  railway  13693.  Well,  now,  to  come  to  a larger  question,  I 

arrangements  might  ask,  independent  of  this  coal  traffic,  do  you 

generally,  consider  the  railway  arrangements  generally  are  satis- 

apartfrom  the  factory?— I do;  the  Commissioners  do. 

coal  traifle, 

considered 

satisfactory. 


13694.  I mean  your  Commissioners? — Thev 
general  complaint  to  make.  y ve  na 

13695.  Except  as  regards  this  particular  coal  traffic? 
—That  is  so.  I may  mention  that  I called  personally 
on  several  gentlemen  who,  from  time  to  time  111 
complained  to  me  in  regard  to  the  railway ’com 
pames,  but  none  of  them  would  give  me  any  definite 
co^ln‘  the  PurPOses  of  this  Commission. 

13696.  Well,  now,  have  the  Commissioners  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  the  nationalise 
tion  of  the  railways  m tins  country  ?— They  have 
i3697  Have  they  formed  any  conclusion  upon 'the- 
question  ? — They  have. . ^ 

13698.  What  conclusion  have  they  arrived  at?— 
They  say  that  “ they  are  of  opinion  that  the  com 
petitive  element  m respect  of  the  three  railway  svs 
terns  m the  North  of  Ireland  has  tended  to  the  de^ 
velopment  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  undesirable  to  elimi 
nate  such  competition.  They  believe  that  the  sut- 
gestions  for  the  acquisition  and  control  of  Irish  rail 
ways,  either  by  the  State  or  by  a General  Council  of 
County  Councils,  or  any  system  of  State-aided  rail 
ways,  or  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  rsilways  under 
a single  central  authority,  would  be  fraught  with 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  Ireland,  and  would 
result  either  in  a substantial  loss  to  the  State  or  a 
general  advance  in  rates  of  freight,  detrimental  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interest  of  the  country." 

13699.  That  is  the  conclusion  they  have  arrived  at 
on  that  particular  part  of  the  subject? — It  is. 

13700.  Then  did  they  consider  the  question  of 
whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a certain 
unification  of  the  railways— say  reducing  the  large 
number  to  about  three  or  four  principal  railway 
companies — has  that  question  been  under  considera- 
tion ?— The  Commissioners  did  not  express  any  definite 
opinion  on  that  subject,  but  you  will  have  noticed 
“ the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  under  a single 
central  authority.”  Probably  they  would  not  object 
to  the  amalgamation  of  some  of  the  small  ones. 

13701.  You  do  not  say  a word  about  it ; that  is  the 
reason  I asked  the  question.  Do  they  consider  that 
all  these  twenty-seven  companies  in  Ireland  should 
remain  independent  as  they  are  to-day?— No,  they 
do  not  say  so.  They  say  they  object  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  the  railways,  but  I know  since  I have 
been  in  Belfast  there  have  been  one  or  two  amalga- 
mations which  I am  quite  sure  have  been  very  ad- 
vantageous. 

13702.  Do  you  think  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  and  the 
Donegal  Railway  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
of  England  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  your  dis- 
trict or  the  disadvantage  ? — I think  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage. That  is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

13702a.  And  you  think  that  many  of  these  small 
railways,  not  being  able  to  earn  a dividend,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  companies  and  the  districts  con- 
cerned if  they  were  taken  over  by  a larger  railway 

Lord  Pirrie, — It  was  only  the  Belfast  and  Northern: 
Counties. 

13703.  Chairman. — The  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  was  taken  over  by  the  Midland  ?— Yes.  _ 
13704.  Was  not  the  Donegal  line  taken  over  jointly 
by  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern? 

Colonel  Flews. — Yes. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Jointly? 

Colonel  Plews. — The  Midland  have  one  half. 
Chairman. — You  are  quite  right.  I am  much 
obliged.  Of  course  I do  not  know  all  about  these 
lines,  but  I thought  I was  not  far  wrong.  We  have 
had  evidence,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Currie,  to  the  con- 
trary of  what  you  are  now  saying,  that  it  has  been 
■a  great  disadvantage  to  the  counter  for  large  English' 
companies  to  come  over  and  take  any  control  over 
Irish  railways  ? — By  the  Heysham  route  the  Midland 
Company  have  brought  thousands  upon  thousands,  I 
suppose,  of  English  tourists  into  Ireland  who  have 
spent  their  money  here  ; surely  that  is  an  advantage-. 

13706.  Did  your  Commissioners  support  the  Bill  in 
Parliament  ? — No. 

13707.  Did  they  oppose  it  ? — They  did  not  oppose  it- 
13708.  I thought  there  was  some  authority  that  op- 
posed the  transfer  of  the  Donegal  line? 

Colonel  Plews. — The  Derry  Commissioners,  sir. 
They  blocked  it  the  first  year.  They  wanted  to  keep 
their  own  traffic  in  Derry  and  not  have  it  coming  from 
Belfast,  and  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  the  first  year  on 
the  opposition  of  Derry. 
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iwn0  Chairman. — Quite  so,  it  was  only  blocked  13720.  120  wagons? — 120  wagons  ; the  following  day  .Var.  14,1007. 
, * Sr.  Do  you  think,  from  your  large  com-  125  ; the  following  day  20  ; the  following  day  62;  next 

!?L°ol  experience  in  Belfast,  that  it  would  be  an  day  40,  next  day  41,  next  day  37,  and  50,  116,  112,  Mr.  W.  A. 


meroial  experience  in  Belfast, 

Xmtage  if  these  various  small  lines  m various 
of  the  country  were  absorbed  by  the  larger 
rnmoanies  ? — I have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  lines 
■n  the  South,  but  in  the  North  I think  that  it  would 
probably  be  an  advantage  if  one  or  two  small  lines 

iirere  amalgamated. 


96,  88,  and  so  on.  Currie, 

13730.  100  would  be  the  maximum  in  one  day  ?— Yes,  ^Belfast 
thereabouts.  . „ , Harhmir  Co'.i- 

13731.  Would  you  look  at  that  Board  of  Trade  re-  mission6TS. 
turn  ? That  gives  the  rolling  stock  of  all  descrip-  . f 

tions  on  tlie  Irish  railways,  and  if  you  look  you  will  “’X 
find  it  works  out  on  the  Great  Northern  at  nine  -s  wagcms 
wagons  of  all  kinds,  not  including  passenger  wagons  m,ie  aTajj_ 
. , . (I  am  only  dealing  with  goods  wagons  and  wagons  ablefor  traffic 

13710.  Mr.  Currie,  you  gave  us  some  figures  about  for  similar  purposes),  9 wagons  per  mile ; on  the  ,n  Ireland  and 

the  imports  of  coal  to  Belfast  and  Newry  showing  County  Down  Railway  it  works  out  at  9 per  mile;  Scotland, 

that  the  import  was  very  much  larger  in  Belfast  than  and  on  Northern  Counties  (now  tlie  Midland) 

.Vewry,  but  I suppose  in  a large  manufacturing  place  g,  mile>  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  6£  per 

like  Belfast  a considerable  proportion  of^the  imported  mjie  Acainst  tbat.  on  the  Scotch  railways,  on  three 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  J ekyix. 


ioal  is  consumed  at  the  place? — No  doubt  it 
13711.  And  that  at  Newry,  which  is  not  such  an 
important  manufacturing  centre,  the  portion  con- 
ned is  relatively  small  ?— That  is  so. 

' 13712.  Therefore,  if  you  take  from  the  total  figures 
which  you  gave,  the  amount  consumed  in  each  place, 
the  balance  would  represent  what  is  sent  inland  ? — It 

13713.  And  the  increase  in  the  amount  sent  inland 
from  Newry,  assuming  that  the  local  consumption  is 
practically  stationary,  would  he  really  larger  than 
is  indicated  by  the  percentages  you  gave.  Would  not 
that  follow?— Yes.  , . , ,,  , 

13714.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  coal  inland  from  Newry  is  growing  at  a rapid 
rate?— It  is  growing  rapidly. 

13715.  Whereas  the  amount  sent  inland  from  Bel- 
fast is  not  growing  at  a rapid  rate,  if  at  all  ? — That 

*S  13716.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Court  of  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners,  you  mention  the 
great  expense  of  that  tribunal.  You  are,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  the  main  factor  in  the  expense  of  the 
tribunal  is  the  expense  of  Counsel? — I am. 

13717.  And  that  the  Court  fees  are  not  large— the 
expenses  of  the  Court  itself  are  not  large  ? — I believe 
they  are  not. 

13718.  And  that  the  great  cost  is  the  expense  of 
the  fees  of  counsel? — Yes. 

13719.  Would  not  that  equally  apply  to  any  other 
tribunal  ? — Yes. 

13720.  Would  you  exclude  counsel  from  appearing 
before  the  new  tribunal  ? — I would  not. 

13721.  If  disputes  took  place  between  traders  and 
Railway  Companies  would  you  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel? — Personally  I do  not  see  very  well 
how  you  could  forbid  it,  but  I am  afraid  I am  travel- 
ling a little  beyond  my  authority.  T 1 


mile.  Against  that,  on  tlie  Scotch  railways, 
of  the  principal  lines  it  works  out  at  50,  40,  and  60 
wagons  per  mile.  On  the  face  of  it  does  not  that 
seem  to  imply  that  there  is  a deficiency  of  rolling 
stock  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

13732.  Of  course  the  conditions  in  Scotland  are 
quite  different.  At  the  same  time,  when  you  find  that 
of  our  three  principal  lines  in  this  country  none  of 
them  average  10  wagons  to  the  mile,  as  against  60  ill 
Scotland— the  difference  seems  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion ? — There  is  certainly  a large  disproportion. 

13733.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  rates  Mr.  Milligan,  who  provides  Iris  own 
wagons,  gets?  You  say  in  the  case  of  the  other  mer- 
chants they  get  the  use  of  the  company’s  wagons,  and 
I presume,  as  he  supplies  Iris  own  wagons,  he  does  not 
pay  so  much?— I cannot  say.  Perhaps  it  is  about  4 d., 
but  I cannot  tell  you. 

13734.  I understand  you  say  that  yon  do  not  object  Healthy, 
to  liealtliv  competition  between  the  small  ports,  such  as  competition 
Larne  and  Newry,  and  a large  port  like  Belfast?—  between  4 he 
We  do  not  object  to  competition.  and  Beifa£t 

13735.  And  you  said  you  would  be  satisfied  if  the  ob:ecte(j  t0 
rates  were  proportionate? — Reasonable.  We  do  not  jfialesare 
object  to  competition  if  the  rates  are  reasonable.  reasonable. 

13736.  If  you  look  at  the  rates  you  gave,  the  rate  to 
Armagh  is  3s.  9d.  for  35  miles. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  E.C.— Thirty-eight  miles  is  tlie 
actual  distance,  35  was  the  rough  figure. 

13737.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe.— It  was  the  rough  Belfast  and 
figure  was  given,  and  it  works  out  at  l‘3d.  per  mile.  Newry  coal 
Now,  the  rate  from  Newry  to  Armagh  is  2s.  8 d.  for  21  ™ hcr 

miles,  and  that  works  out  at  T5(i.  per  mile.  In  than  is  neces.. 
other  words,  the  Newry  people,  whom  you  are  com-  t0  ~jve 
plaining  about,  are  paying  l£d.  per  mile,  and  you  are  tHe  railway 
paying  1-id.  only? — But  that  is  a very  severe  gradient,  company  a 
and  I believe  it  is  a single  line.  legitimate 

13738.  You  are  paying  a farthing  a mile  less?— Yes,  profit  on 
• - ......  . . -L-  --  that  the  working. 


nrfLritl  to  the  views  of  the  but  tlie  complaint  of  the  coal  merchants  is  that  the 

Railway  Commission  said  that  2s.  6d.  was  a reasonable 


Harbour  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

13722.  But  if  you  have  counsel  will  not  any  other 
tribunal  be  just*  as  expensive  as  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission? — The  tribunal,  I think,  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  many  of  our  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners would  be  similar  to  what  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Cooke  a few  days  ago.  His  idea  was 
that  there  should  be  no  counsel  present  at  this 
tribunal.  He  said  he  would  exclude  counsel. 

13723.  Chairman. — He  said  he  would  exclude 
counsel,  and  your  Commissioners  agree  with  that? — 
Some  of  them  do.  I want  to  keep  as  closely  as 
possible  to  my  minute,  which  expresses  the  view  of 
the  Board,  without  a division. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofi. 

13724.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how  the  coal, 
the  one  and  a half  million  tons,  which  came  into 
Belfast  in  1906 — in  what  period  of  time  that  was 
distributed,  so  to  speak  ? Does  any  great  quantity 
come  in  at  one  time  of  the  year  ? — I think  the  imports 
are  pretty  regular  throughout  the  year. 

13725.  In  other  words  that  would  be  about  100,000 
tons  a month? — Yes. 

13726.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
wagons  that  would  be  required  at  any  one  particular 
time?— I could  not. 


13728.  I want  to  know  have  you  any  idea  of  what 
your  requirements  would  be — what  number  of  wagons 
would  he  required  at  any  one  time? — I could  not 


Railway  Commission  said  that  2..  _ 

rate,  and  if  you  add  7 ii.,  which  the  Great  Northern 
Company  admit  is  sufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  use 
of  the  Central  line,  that  only  brings  it  to  3 s.  Id. 

13739.  I will  go  into  that,  but  the  first  figures  work 
out  as  I stated,  l£tf.  as  against  l£d.  ? — There  is  not 
much  in  the  rate. 

13740.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  admission  that  Id. 
paid  the  Great  Northern  for  the  use  of  the  Central 
line,  may  I ask  to  whom  that  was  admitted.  ? — To  the 
Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

13741.  At  any  rate  that  was  since  they  acquired  the.- 
control  of  the  Belfast  Central  line? — Yes. 

13742.  When  did  they  acquire  control  of  it? — Many 
years  ago.  The  admission  was  that  they  can  work 
the  Central  Railway  portion  of  the  distance  profitably 
at  7 d.  per  ton. 

13743.  They  charge,  practically,  Is.  ? The  Railway 
Commissioners  say  the  rate  is  Is.  ? — Yes,  the  assump- 
tion is  that  they  are  charging  Is. 

13744.  Your  contention  is  that  they  might  knock  off 
the  difference  of  5 d.  1 — Yes. 

13745.  You  spoke  about  the  competition  between 
Larne  and  other  ports  as  compared  with  Belfast.  I 
suppose  you  axe  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  in  the 
interests’ of  the  whole  country  that  the  small  ports 
and  the  traffic  which  would  naturally  go  to  them 
should  suffer  in  the  interests  of  one  or  two  large 
ports? — Certainly  not.  The  Harbour  Commissioiners 
do  not  want  that. 

13746.  I do  not  know  what  your  idea  would  he,  The  small  ports 
but  is  it  not  only  fair  that  the  traffic  to  these  small  ^dtled  to  the 


give  the  totals,  but  I have  here  some  details.  Taking  ports  ^ should  be  encouraged  ? — Quite  so,  that  they  “'  J®ntagea  of 
two  merchants,  for  instance — on  one  day  they  : 
quired  120  wagons. 


should  have  the  advantage  of  the  geographical  position,  J^!Lapi,:col 
and  Belfast  also  should  have  any  advantage  which  is 
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5far.lt,  1907.  due  to  it  in  respect  to  other  matters,  such  as  the  severe 
gradient  to  which  I referred. 

13747.  It  is  not  in  .the  proof,  but  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman  you  said  that  you  applied  for  information 
with  regard  to.  complaints  made  by  different  traders 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  alleging  that  they  had 
complaints,  and  you  were  not  able  to  obtain  them  ? — 
I was  unable  to  obtain  any  at  all. 

™£““*  ,of  13748.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  furnishing 
to  make  com-  lnformation~men  whom  you  knew  were  in  the 

plaints  against  7,.ablt  of  ““P^iiung,  did  they  give  any  reason  why 
the  railway  they  would  not  help  you  ? — Except  in  one  case*,  where 
companies  * think,  there  was  a little  reluctance  lest  the  railway 
companies  should  penalise  them  later  on,  but  that  was 
only  one  case. 

13749.  But,  of  courtse,  from  your  own  experience, 
you  do  not  think  such  a thing  as  that  would  occur  ? — 
I am  quite  sure  it  would  not. 

13750.  We  have  been  assured  that  such  a thing  is 
impossible,  but  notwithstanding  all  that  you  find 
there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  a great  many 
traders  in  the  country  to  imagine  that  the  railway 
companies,  would  mulct  them  hereafter?— I found 
that  idea  in  one  case. 

J-3751.  You  said  that  you  consider  the  amalgamation 
which  had  been  carried  out  in  recent  years — I suppose 
you  allude  more  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
urn-  “H®*!  independent  lines  by  the  Northern  Counties 
fdered  to  have  Railway— had  been  in  the  interest  of  the  North  of 
een  for  the  Ireland  ?— Yes,  and  some  of  tile  small  lines  which 

eneral  good  were  taken  over  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  amal- 
f tho  country,  gamation  of  the  County  Down  and  the  Holywood 
railways. 

13752.  Of  course,  the  Midland  has  also  taken  up 
a large  number,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  now  that 
the  control  of  the  Donegal  line  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern,  they  will 
practical  ly  control  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
taking  a line  straight  across  from'  Belfast  to  Bum- 
doran,  with  the  exception  of  the  lough  Swfly  Rail- 
way ?— Yes. 


13759.  Might  I ask  were  those  param-anh..  . 
you  read  out  in  the  nature  of  a wXt&jn? 
were.  I have  got  it,  and  will  hand  it  in  if  y 

13760.  We  have  the  resolution,  and  that  is  the^' 


discussed. 


be  am.ilg:- 
ation  of  the 
small  lines  in 
the  North  of 
Ireland 


Resolution  of 
the  Belfast 
Harbour 


Practically  the  whole  of  tlte  northern)  systems 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Midland  ?— Yes. 

Question  of  the  13754.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  Londbndkrry 
amalgamauon  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  whether  it  would  he  desir- 
of  the  Loudon-  able  to  amalgamate  it  with  one  of  these  systems  I franco 

’”'2.  „ lmreMt  . 

line.  13755..  Do  you  know  the  Londonderry  and1  JLowgh 

Swilly  line,  I believe  we  are  going  to  have  some  evi- 
dence later  on  about  it.  I do  not  wish  to  press  yoro  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  say  anything,  hut  if  that  l’ine  were 
acquired  by  these  two  companies,  it  would  practically 
mean. that  the  whole  northern  shoe  of  the  island'  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  these  two  powerful  companies, 
and  judging  by  the  experience  of  the  benefits  which 
resulted  from  amalgamation  in  other  directions,  I 
only  wanted  to  know  whether  if  we  went  no  further 
than  that — it  would  not  be  desirable  to  recommend 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Lough  Swilly  line? — I would 
prefer  not  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

13756.  Oh,  very  well.  Now,  you  say  that  any  amal- 
naroouc  gamation  under  a central  authority  would  be  fraught 
Commissioners  disastrous  consequences,  and  would  result  in 

against  amal-  either  a substantial  loss  to  the  State  or  a general  ad- 
gamation  and  vance  of  rates  of  freight,  detrimental  to  the  industry 
centralisation  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  I presume 
of  control  you  admit  that  the  only  possible  reason  for  advocating, 
discussed.  or  assuming,  that  this  Commission  would  advocate 
amalgamation  or  purchase  by  the  State  would  be  that 
a reduction  of  rates  would  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence?— No  doubt  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

13757.  I do  not  see  why  you  assume  that  amalga- 
mation would  result  in  a general  advance  If  the  State 
took  over  the  railways  the  idea  would  be  that  the  State 
could  afford  to  reduce  rates,  knowing  that,  perhaps, 
for  a few  years  they  might  suffer  some  loss,  and  could 
afford  it,  but  that  ultimately  the  traffic  would  develop 
and  the  loss  would  be  recouped.  Of  course  such  a re- 
duction and  such  a loss  could  not  be  borne  by  the  pre- 
sent railway  companies.  They  could  not  afford  to  ex- 
periment?—No;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  them.  „ 
13758.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  might  be  some 
advantage  m getting  the  State,  or  some  central  autho- 
rity, who  would  be  prepared  to  experiment  and  reduce 
Tates  and  put  up  with  the  temporary  loss  ?— The  Har- 
bour Commissioners  are  distinctly  of  a contrary 
opinion.  / 


13761.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pol'.— No  The  Ha  L, 
Commissioners’  resolution?— That  resolution  w^mT 
sed  without  a division  by  the  Commissioners  ^ 
13762.  How  many  does  that  body  consist  nfj 
Twenty-one  Commissioners.  They  were  not  all  pr7 

mSg'.  W“  “ * M1  brnrf 

13764.  And  was  the  matter  discussed  at  any  lemrfl,  ? 
—It  was  not  discussed  at  great  length,  but  it  wall*, 
fore  them  on  three  occasions. 

13765.  And  had  State  purchase  no  advocates  =+ 
all?— When  they  discussed  it  at  the  Harbour  Com 
missioners  Chamber  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  it 
was  unanimous  or  not?— The  resolution  was  unani- 
mous. It  was  passed  without  a division.  There  was 
■no  dissentient.  ‘ ‘ 

13766.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might 
have  been,  when  it  came  to  a division  it  was 
unanimous? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. — He  said  there  was  no  dissentient. 
13767.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pol.— No  dissentient 
That  is  a difference  ?— When  it  was  put  it  was  passed 
unanimously.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  all 
agreed  to  it. 

13768.  Apparently  they  did  not,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  carry  the  difference  to  a vote.  Even  if  it 
could  he  shown  to  you  that  amalgamation  or  na- 
tionalisation would  result  in  a material  diminution 
of  freights  and  charges,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, your  Harbour  Commissioners  would  not  be 
prepared  to  entertain  the  idea?— Of  State  purchase? 

13769.  Or  amalgamation  under  some  central  au- 
thority ?— They  object.  They  think  that  it  would  be 
disastrous. 

13770.  I gather  from  that  that  you  think  they 
•object  because  they  astume  the  rates  would  go  up.  I 
ask  the.  question,  if  one  of  the  alternatives  were  ac- 
-companied  by  conditions  that  reductions  must  follow, 
no  matter  wibo  bore  the  loss,  that  reduction  must  be 
:given,  would  not  that  modify  the  views  you  hold  ?— 
1®  not  think  it  is  altogether  a question  of  rates 
'that  operates  in  the  minds  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners. 

13771.  May  I ask  what  it  is  that  operates  in  their 
minds? — Well,  I do  not  know  whether  I am  really 
authorised  to  attempt  to  explain  what  was  in  their 
minds,  but  I think  now — it  has  been  stated  here,  that 
an  the  nature  of  things  a political  body,  controlling 
railways,  is  almost  bound  to  act  from  political  rea- 
sons, and,  putting  it  very  shortly,  I think  that  that 
also  operates  in  the  minds  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners. 

13772.  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  the  opinions  of  such  an  important  body  as  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  of  Belfast  on  this  point. 
The  evidence  we  have  had  from  other  witnesses 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
unification  or  nationalisation  of  the  railways,  at  any 
rate  in  that  direction,  and  reasons  have  been  given 
why  they  did  favour  such  a course,  and  I think  this 
Commission  would  like  to  have  something  beyond  a 
mere  pious  expression  of  opinion,  as  to  why  your 
’Chamber,  hold  a different  opinion  ? — The  Harbour 
Commissioners  have  not  definitely  stated  their  rea- 
sons, and  I do  not  think  I am  authorised  to  give  my 
personal  views  as  representing  the  Commissioners. 

13773.  I understood  you  were  deputed  to  represent 
them  ? — I was  deputed,  as  that  resolution  says,  to  do 
certain  things.  I was  instructed  to  represent  the 
Board  before  the  Commissioners  and  offer  evidence  on 
the  points  I have  referred  to.  On  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  railways 
in  Ireland.  “ We  are  of  opinion  ” — they  give  their 
opinion  definitely. 

13774.  And  you  think  yoiiT  mouth  is  closed  as  to 
the  reasons  why  they  give  that  opinion  ? — I do.  . 

13775.  I don’t  wish  to  press  the  point  any.  further 
if  that  is  the  case.  I think  it  is  a pity  that  when  an 
.important  body  like  that  takes  up  .a  strong  attitude 
on  the  subject  they  should  not  give  their  reasons 
for  taking  up  that  attitude.  But,  of  course,  if  you 
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that  you  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  their 
masons  I don’t  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  any  further  ? 
—Beyond  what  I have  said. 

Examined  by  Loud  Pieeie. 


13776.  Just  one  question  with  regard  to  your  answer 
to  Colonel  Poe.  I read  this  in  a different  way  to 
what  you  seem  to  imagine  your  instructions.  “ The 
Secretary  is  instructed  to  represent  the  Board  before 
the  Commissioners  and  offer  evidence  on  the  under- 
mentioned points.”  Then  come  the  points  that  you 
are  to  give  evidence  on,  and  surely  you  do  not  mean 
to  convey  that  they  were  appointing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  Tather  than  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Board  in  order  that  he  could  say : ‘ ‘I  can’t  go  further 
than  the  resolution  of  the  Board.”  You  are  here 
to  represent  the  Commissioners,  and  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  Commissioners  can  you  not  answer,  or 
would  you  rather  not  answer.  I don’t  want  to  go 
further  than  that.  I want  to  point  out  to  the  public 
that  I dont’  think  that  a broad-minded  lot  of  business 
men,  in  what  we  dn  the  North  look  upon  as  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  certainly  the  commercial  capital 
of  Ireland,  to  come  and  say,  ‘ ‘ We  are  going  to  say 
nothing,  except  repeat  the  bald  resolution,  with- 
out a single  explanation,” — it  is  a strange 
thing  to  my  mind,  and  I think  the  Commissioners 
Bitting  here  are  right  in  asking  why  you  do  it,  why 
you  don’t  feel  justified  in  going  further? — I am 
afraid,  my  lord,  what  you  said  at  the  commencement 
of  your  remarks  is  very  nearly  the  truth.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  words  very  similar  were 
used  there  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Commissioners  did 
not  appear  here,  and  why  the  Secretary  was  sent. 

13777.  Then  I may  take  from  your  answer  that 
you  have  really  been  sent  so  as  not  to  be  in  a position 
to  give  the  reasons  why  they  arrived  at  this  resolu- 
tion?—Well,  I don’t  know  the  reasons  of  the  twenty- 
one  gentlemen. 

13778.  I know,  but  that  is  really  the  position  that 
tou  have  placed  the  Harbour  Authority  in  to-day,  and 
I don’t  say  you  are  wrong  in  doing  it.  If  I were  an 
official  in  your  position  I might  do  exactly  the  same  ; 
but  I can  hardly  .thinki  that  was  the  intention  of  a 
great  progressive  Board  like  that  which  you  repre- 
sent?—Of  course,  that  would  only  apply  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  resolution. 

13779.  Lord  Pirrie. — May  I go  further?  You  said 
that  the  Commissioners  had  had  this  matter  before 
them  on  three  occasions.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was 
before. the  Commissioners,  that  they  referred  it.  to  a 
Committee,  that  then  the.  Committee  met  and  drew 
up  a report,  and  then  the  whole  Board  met  to  receive 
the  report? — No,  the  idea  in  my  mind  was  that  it 
vas  before  a Committee,  who  spent  the  best  part  of 
a day  and  afternoon  discussing  it. 

13780.  How  many  of  that  Committee  would  be  there 
—were  there  four  ? — More  than  that ; the  Committee 
met,  and  adjourned  and  met  again  on  the  same  after- 
noon. 

1378L  On  the  same  afternoon  ? — Yes,  in  order  to 
sketch  that  resolution ; that  was  what  the  adjourn- 
ment was  for. 

13782.  That  was  quite  right  ? — Yes  ; that  was  once 
Cii?le  tefore  the  Committee  ; then  it  came  before 
the  Board — and  then  it  was  further  considered  at  a 
second  Board  meeting. 

13783.  Well,  now  at  which  of  the  Board  meetings 
wasthere  a discussion  when  one  member  of  the  Board? 
That  was  the  last  meeting. 

13784.  And  he  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  in 
tne  report  of  the  Committee? — You  are  referring  to 
rwBK  enson,  I presume. 

, j ^es? — He  asked  certain  questions  to  which 
ne  did  not  then  receive  direct  answers  ; but  he  stated 
nat  he  would  not  divide  the  Board  upon  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  report. 

?PPeared  in  the  Press,  and  was  read  out 
ns  by  a witness  before  the  words  were — “ I do  not 
t all  agree  with  Mr.  Heyn  in  his  remarks.” 
cnairmnn. — Resolution.  . 

^or<*  -^trrie. — Resolution? — I have  some  re-, 
of  those  identical  words,  but  subsequent  to 
resd  tj°r<k  was  a Party  to-  the  adoption  of  that 


B custom  at  the  Harbour  Board- 

of  t j°  divide  unless  there  is  a great  broad  question 
fron?  nciP*f  involved  ?— Any  member  may  dissent 
a resolution,  and  his  dissent  would  be  recorded. 
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13789.  I know  he  might? — Any  member  might  ob- 
ject, and  his  objection  or  dissent  would  be  recorded 
if  he  wished  it. 

13790.  Yes ; but  is  not  putting  the  question  to  a 
vote  a very  exceptional  thing  ? — Well,  it  doesn’t  take 
place  very  frequently,  but  Mr.  Stevenson  on  that  oc- 
casion said  he  would  not  divide  the  Board. 

13791.  Well,  now,  I take  it  from  your  general  evi- 
dence, and  the  interest  yon  take  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  Belfast,  as  regards  traffic,  that  the 
object  of  your  Commissioners  is  to  facilitate  the 
traders  all  you  can  for  the  benefit  of  getting  dues  on 
the  goods  coming  into  Belfast? — No  doubt,  their  in- 
terest lies  mainly  in  Belfast. 

13792.  And  that  is  the  object  mainly  that  the  Har- 
bour Commissioners  have  in  view — to  try  to  get  all 
the  goods  they  can  to  Belfast  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  revenue  ? — No,  hardly  that.  Their  idea  is  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland 
through  the  port  of  Belfast,  but  not  necessarily  to  get 
higher  rates  or  dues. 

13793.  To  get  no  dues,  to  get  the  trade  into  Belfast, 
and  therefore  your  object  is  to  assist  the  traders  in 
getting  as  low  rates  as  you  poesibly  can  to  all  inland 
towns,  so  that  you  may  make  Belfast  the  distributing 
centre? — Quite  so. 

13794.  That  being  the  case,  how  often  have  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  as  a body  appealed  to  any  of 
the  railway  companies  to  get  reduced  rates  from  Bel- 
fast to  any  inland  town  ? — The  Belfast  Harbour  Com- 
missioners do  not  consider  that  there  are  any  very 
grievous  complaints  in  that  respect.  They  have  never 
had  any  very  grievous  complaints  to  make  against  the 
railway  companies  in  regard  to  rates.  Occasionally  in 
such  matters  as  those  I have  referred  to  a case  comes 
up,  but  speaking  generally,  they  consider  that  the  rail- 
way companies  are  giving  a very  satisfactory  sendee 
from  Belfast. 

13795.  That  was  not  the  question  I asked  yon.  Have 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  during  the  three-and- 
twenty  years,  yon  said  it  was,  that  you  have  been 
secretary,  ever  as  a body  applied  to  the  railway  com- 
panies to  make  reductions  on  any  particular  goods 
from  Belfast  to  any  inland  town? — Certainly  not 
more  than  once  or  twice,  I think,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  ; but  I do  not  think  they  have  considered 
it  necessary  in  regard  to  dues. 

13796.  I am  not  speaking  of  dues  now,  hut  of  the 
railway  rates.  Have  they  ever  asked  the  companies 
to  reduce  the  rates  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the 
traders  to  bring  their  goods  through  Belfast? — No;  I 
do  not  think  we  have,  generally  speaking,  but  we  have 
reduced  our  own  rates  more  than  once. 

13797.  I am  coming  to  that  in  one  moment.  You 
say  they  have  not  done  it  a6  a body  ? — No. 

13798.  I take  it  that  the  gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
Harbour  Board  are  all  members  of  the  -Chamber  of 
Commerce?— -Well,  I am  not  aware  whether  that  is  so 
or  not.  T am  not  a member  myself. 

13799.  You  are  not  a member? — No. 

13800.  Looking  over  the  list  of  them  as  they  ap- 
pear here,  I can’t  see  personally  anyone  that  is  not  a 
member  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce? — I feel  sure 
that  the  hulk  of  them  are— at  any  rate,  the  majority. 

13801.  To  me  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  that  al- 
though the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  apparently 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  really  no 
complaints  as  regards  the  railway  companies,  yet  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  through  you,  .as  you  say  the 
evidence  you  are  giving  is  purely  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners’ evidence,  give  us  very  important  com- 
plaints. It  is  extraordinary  to  find  that  two  bodies 
in  Belfast  have  _ taken  such  different  views  as  they 
have  done,  judging  bv  the  evidence  of  yourself  and- 
the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce?— 
You  notice,  my  lord,  that  the  complaints  all  come 
from  the  one  trade — the  coal  trade. 

13802.  Well,  is  it  a wonder  that  the  ccal  trade  com- 
plain when  Mr.  Heyn,  -representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  told  us  that  he  is  able  to  get  a rate,  for 
grain  at  3s.  a ton  from  Belfast  to  Deny,  a distance, 
I think,  of  ninety-five  miles— speaking  from  memory, 
ninety-five  miles? — By  Tailway. 

13803.  Yes ; and  the  rate  for  carrying  ooal,  which, 
I suppose,  you  look  upon  as  a less  valuable  material, 
and  less  likely  to  get  either  injured  or  stolen,  is  more 
than  double  the  rate  for  grain.  Are  you  aware  of 
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that,  Mr.  Currie  ? — I think  I read  something  like  that 
in  his  evidence. 

13804.  But  are  yon  aware  of  it  ? — I do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

13805.  As  Secretary  of  the  Harbour  Board  I ask  you 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  a great  trust  like  that,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  trad- 
ers, as  you  told  us,  that  is  one  of  the  chief  matters 
they  have  in  view,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  when 
they  have  one  of  their  own  members  giving  it  in  evi- 
dence that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  grain  carried 
at  3s.  a ton  for  ninety-five  miles  to  actively  interest 
themselves  in  these  matters — do  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  the.  coal 
rates  down  to  the  same  level,  would  it  not,  as  grain? — 
It  probably  would  be  for  Belfast,  but  sea  competition 
comes  in  there,  I presume. 

13806.  Sea  competition  ?— Yes,  I expect  so. 

13807.  Take  another  competition.  You  have  men- 
tioned the  case  of  Lame,  and  you  say  chat  from  Larne 
to  Ballyclare  is  a distance  of,  we  will  say,  twenty-five 
miles,  Is.  6 d.,  they  only  charge  Is.  6 d.  a ton,  but 
they  charge  2s.  from  Belfast? — Yes. 

13808.  Well,  if  they  are  bound  to  change  only  Is.  6 cl. 
because  of  the  distance  being  so  short  between  Larne 
and  Ballyclare,  I ask  you,  Mr.  Currie,  if  they  charge 
coal  2s.  a ton  from  Belfast  to  Ballyclare,  which  is  only 
15  miles — is  nob  that  a very  exorbitant  rate  when  they 
take  grain  95  miles  for  3s.  ? — I feel  sure,  my  lord, 
that  sea  competition  must  come  in  there. 

13809.  Does  coal  not  come  to  Belfast— yon  have  al- 
ready read  out  that  1,200,000  tons  come  into  Belfast? 
— I admit  at  once  that  having  regard  to  the  distance 
the  one  rate  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other. 

13810.  Chairman. — There  is  the  same  sea  competi- 
tion for  coal  as  grain? — Not  to  Ballyclare.  Bally- 
clare is  inland. 

13811.  You  say  it  is  sea  competition  which  makes 
3s.  the  low  rate? — Yes. 

13812.  There  is  the  same  competition  as  regard 
coal? — I am  speaking  of  Ballyclare. 

13813.  Lord  Pirrie. — I was  right.  There  is  sea 
competition,  and  where  there  is  sea  competition  grain 
comes  down  to  3s.  Why  should  not  coal  go  at  the  very 
same  rate  or  lower? — I could  not  explain  the  reason, 
my  lord  ; it  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  I admit. 

13814.  Would  it  not  be  the  interest  of  Belfast  to 
get  all  the  coal  that  is  taken  to  Derry,  Limavady,  and 
all  these  places  through  Belfast,  would  it  not  be*  better 
for  the  Harbour  Commissioners? — Yes:  I suppose  it 
•would. 

13815.  I.et  us  be  sure  of  that — would  it  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  Belfast? — Yes. 

13816.  On  what  grounds  do  the  Commissioners  not 
assist  in  connection  with  that.  They  have  no  time, 
I suppose,  Mr.  Currie.  Would  you  not  consider  that 
they  would  be  neglecting  their  duty  if  they  failed  to 
look  'after  this  matter  as  a Harbour  Trust? — I am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  Harbour  Commissioners  give 
a great  deal  of  attention  and  time  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. 

13817.  But  you  say  they  have  not  done  it  at  all— 
that  in  the  twenty- three  years  they  have  only  moved 
in  the  matter  once  or  twice.  Now,  if  they  had  gone 
into  these  rates,  and  if  they  had/  known  as  a body, 
do  you  not  think  they  might  have  come  to  a different 
conclusion  as  regards  State  Purchase,  or  .State  control, 
or  the  control  of  the  railways  under  some  body  which 
would  be  bound  to  look  into  the  justice  of  one  man 
getting  lower  rates  than  another? — You  ask  the  ques- 
tion, my  lord,  and  I must  say  I don’t. 

13818.  You  don’t?— I do  not  consider  that  the  Har- 
bour Commissioners  would  have  come  to  any  difierent 
-conclusion. 

13819.  Even  if  they  knew  of  those  facts?— Yes; 
taking  a comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question. 

. 13820.  You  don’t  think  the  knowledge  that  I have 
given  you,  the  information  I have  given  you,  would 
have  changed  their  minds  in  the  least?— No. 

13820a.  Now,  I suppose  you  have  read,  as  you 
such  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Belfast,  the  evidence 
given  by  a most  intellectual  gentleman,  the  strong 
evidence,  to  my  mind,  given  by  a representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when  lie  stated  that 
the  only  port  in  Ireland  for  shipping  cattle  that  had 
not  special  accommodation  for  it  was  the  port  of 
Belfast,  and  that  the  port  of  Belfast  was  not  carrying 
out  the  regulations  of  the  Agricultural  Board.  Is 


he  correct  in  that  statement,  do  you  think  or  <1 
you  know  anything’  about  it?— Well,  I inquired  » 
terday,  and  I was  told  that  we  have  had  no  inform? 
tion  in  regard  to  any  ill-treatment  of  cattle  or  anv 
thing  of  that  sort,  and  that  the  Society  for  the 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  have  their  officers  alon? 
the  quays  continually.  I could  get  no  information 
whatever  as  to  any  cases  of  cruelty.  “ 

13821.  You  say  you  made  inquiries  yesterday  ?—T 
did,  yesterday  afternoon.  It  arose  out  of  your  re 
mark,  which  I saw  in  the  papers. 


13822.  Tlie  evidence  came  on  me  as  a surprise 
as  I had  a false  idea,  apparently,  that  Belfast  was 
most  up-to-date  in  all  its  arrangements  for  transport 
and  shipping  for  cattle  because  such  a large  numbered 
cattle  are  shipped  there.  Then  you  say  it  is  not  cor 
rect  as  far  as  you  know?— The  Harbour  Board  is  in" 
no  way  responsible  for  not  giving  accommodation 
close  to  where  the  steam-boats  sail,  if  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  accommodation  for  the  lairage  of  cattle  before 
they  are  shipped. 

13823.  Well?— That  question  has  been  discussed  on 
several  occasions  by  the  Board,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  piece  of  ground,  which  was  not  considered  quite 
suitable,  we  have  no  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  cross- Channel  boats  which  would  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  Commissioners,  at  one  time  when 
it  was  discussed,  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rail- 
way companies  to  provide  the  lairage  accommodation 
for  the  cattle  which  they  bring  in  before  they  are 
driven  down,  that  they  should  be  examined  at  the 
railway  station.  In  fact,  I think  that  is  the  arrange- 
ment  now. 


13824.  Do  you  charge  any  dues  on  cattle  going  out? 
— 'We  do,  of  course. 

13825.  What  do  you  charge  on  cattle  ?— We  charge 
about  half  the  inward  rates.  It  is  about  a penny  or 
something  of  that  sort — that  we  fixed  many  years  ago. 

13826.  You  had  better  give  us  the  actual  figure  in 
because  I want  to  spealc  of  it  in  a minute,  if  you  can 
give  it? — Cattle  outwards  are  charged  twopence. 

13827.  Sheep — there  is  a difference  as  regards 
sheep  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is.  For  sheep  it  is  a 
penny. 

13828.  I suppose  you  can  give  us  the  number  of 
cattle  shipped  in  the  year,  can  you  not? — Do  you 
mean  the  number  of  head. of  cattle  exported? 

13829.  Yes? — For  the  year  1906  it  was  136,158. 

13830.  That  includes  all  ? — No ; that  is  cattle  alone. 
There  were  21,000  odd  pigs  and  29,000  sheep. 

13831.  What  do  you  do  for  that — 130,000  twopences 
— what  do  you  do  for  that  ? — The  oattle  have  the  use 
of  the  -harbour. 

13832.  They  have.  Can  you  point  to  any  part  of 
the  harbour  that  the  oattle  have  belonging  to  the 
Harbour  Commissioners? — They  pass  over  the  quays. 

13833.  Over  the  main  roads.  They  are  not  allowed 
inside  the  sheds  ?— ‘Well,  I have  seen  the  shed  overrun 
by  them,  but,  of  course,  that  we  object  to. 

13834.  They  are  kept  outside  on  the  road— that  be- 
longs to  the  Corporation,  I think? — No  doubt. _ 

13835.  They  are  kept  outside  on  the  quay  till  the 
gangway  is  put  up — do  you  supply  the  gangway  for 
them  to  walk  on  board  to  the.  ship  ? — No,  that  belongs 
to  the  ship. 

13836.  Do  you  supply  water  and  arrangements  for 
them  to  get  drink  or  food  ; have  they  any  place  to  feed 
or  drink? — No,  there  is  no  lairage  accommodation 
whatever. 

13837.  Therefore  you  charge  the  senders  a sum  of 
money  and  you  provide  no  accommodation  whatever, 
except  that  you  allow  the  cattle  to  walk  from  the 
quay  on  board  the  steamer? — This  twopence  is  paid 
by  the  ship  to  us,  and  the  steamship  owner  is  sup- 
posed to  charge  it  again  to  the  merchant,  but  it  *s 
not  for  lairage  charges  at  'all ; it  is  really  a due  or 
rate. 

13838.  Then,  as  regards  the  cattle,  for  which  two- 
pence per  head  is  charged,  the  Harbour  Commissioner 
supply  no  accommodation  whatever  except  blowing 
them  to  walk  over  their  quay  to  their  steamer,  that 
all  they  do  for  the  twopence.  But  am  I correct  . 
stating  that  a few  years  ago  the  Harbour  Trust  one 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  probably 'be 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  properly  startea, 
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around  for  lairages,  so  that  all  the  steamers  would 
fust  call  at  this  loading  berth,  but  that  the  Department 
of  A sericulture  themselves  did  not  think  that  position 
a good  place  for  cattle?— I don’t  recollect,  my  lord, 
mute  in  that  form.  On  two  occasions,  at  least  on 
several  occasions,  two  different  sites  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  lairage  purposes  by  the  Belfast  Harbour 
Commissioners,  but  on  neither  of  them  was  any  ar- 
rangement come  to,  as  they  were  not  suitable.  One 
of  these  sites,  I think,  was  subsequently  bought  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company— the  Northern  Coun- 
ties. It  belongs  to  them  now,  I believe,  and  the  other 
is  still  there. 

13839.  Your  evidence  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  never  insisted  on  this  point,  and 
thait  you  axe  not  aware  that  you  are  breaking  the 
regulations  every  night  ’—Certainly.  I don’t  recollect 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ever  having  applied 
for  or  asked  for  anything  of  the  sort,  and  certainly 
I was  not  aware  we  were  breaking  any  regulations. 

13840.  You  have  some  one  in  the  Harbour  Trust  who 
is  responsible  for  reporting  to  you  or  the  Board  on 
these  regulations? — If  we  broke  the  regulations  I 
ought  to  have  known,  and  some  one  else  has  been 
neglectful  in  not  reporting  it. 

13841.  Just  one  other  thing  as  regards  facili- 
ties. Mr.  Cooke  gave  evidence  about  flax.  He  said 
he  could  bring  flax  from  Antwerp  at  about  Is.  6 d.  a 
ton  more  than  he  could  bring  it  from  the  Co.  Antrim 
or  from  Strabane.  Now  what  facilities  do  you 
give  for  taking  it.  He  also  said  that  the  produc- 
tion of  flax  was  being  reduced  year  by  year  because 
of  these  high  local  inland  rates.  Now,  suppose  you 
have  got  certain  mills  and  factories  in  Co.  Down — state 
what  facilities  do  you  give  for  the  flax  coming  from 
Ballycastle  or  Larne  or  Derry  destined  for  Co.  Down. 
Can  it  pass  over  your  lines? — As  it  comes  to  or  from 
the  ships  ? 

13842.  No;  to  inland  towns,  coming  from  Bally- 
clare — the  town  you  named  yourself.  From  Bally- 
clare  does  it  come  into  Belfast  and  then  over  the 
Central  line  to  Comber? — No;  we  could  not  get 
through  railway  traffic  over  the  tramways.  It  would 
put  a stop  to  buslnei3s  probably. 

13843.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  you  authorised  and  allowed  this  through 
traffic  to  go  from  Larne  to  Newtownards  when  Lord 
Londonderry  was  Lord  Lieutenant  his  Household 
party  and  servants  being  the  travellers? — I did,  as  a 
personal  matter,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  the 
Board  expi-essed  their  strong  disapproval  of  it  and  I 
have  not  done  it  since. 


13844.  Have  you  ever  observed  at  Southampton 
great  passenger  trains  taking  passengers  from  London 
direct  to  the  steamer  lying  at  the  quay  for  the  Cape, 
America,  and  various  places,  and  going  over  the 
main  street? — At  Southampton  it  is  a railway  com- 
pany who  do  that. 


13845.  No,  it  is  a Corporation  with  a mayor  ? — The 
traffic  you  are  speaking  of  is  done  by  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  and  those  lines  are  railway  lines; 
our  lines  are  tramway  lines. 

13846.  Then  you  think  that  because  it  is  a railway 
company  they  can  manage  it  better  than  a separate  de- 
partment. I mean  having  two  departments  would 
make  a difficulty? — The  circumstances  are  different — 
geographically  different. 

13847.  Yes,  but  the  railway  company  taking  these 
carnages  through  to  the  dock  at  Southampton  is 
better  than  if  on  reaching  Southampton  they  had  to 
£?SS  j6m  over  the  Harbour  Trust,  who  would  take 
down  to  their  quay.  That  would  be  objection- 
able?—-If  the  tramways  at  Donegall-quay  in  Belfast 
were  m the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  themselves 
“6y  would  not  work  through  railway  traffic  over 
these  tramways  at  any  late  during  the  daytime.  They 
might  during  the  night. 

13848  As  well  as  you  do? — We  don’t  do  it. 


Jut  your  answer  to  me  was  that  the  reaso 
way  the  Southampton  traffic  was  worked  so  well,  fre 
w a??dents  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  passenge 
as  that  it  was  conducted  by  the  railway  companie! 
inat  was  your  answer,  and  do  you  want  to  modify  i 
..  ~ow  Southampton,  and  you  have,  no  doubt,  see 
Mat  through  the  main  street  they  run  traffic,  & 
,i  n on  wains,  and  not  only  over  the  main  street  bt 
mong  to  the  quay  and  out  at  another  part  of  th 
wwn  aiong  the  mam  road?— My  knowledge  of  Soutl 


ampton  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  say  if  that  Mar.  14  1907 
is  correct.  ’ — 

13850.  You  know  it  takes  place,  and  why  should  it  Mr.  W.  A. 
not  take  place  in  Belfast.  What  I want  to  gather  Currie, 
from  you  is  a clear  expression  of  your  opinion  which  ®ecr*t"7  of 
I take  to  be  that  if  the  railway  companies  were  under  „ 
one  management  those  lines  on  the  quay  would  facili-  mi^joners.°m~ 
fcate  traffic? — I am  afraid  I cannot  agree  with  that 
in  the  case  of  Belfast.  Inconvenience 

13851.  Then  how  do  you  expect  trade  to  be  carried  T°-tiirfu^1 
on  successfully  if  you  have  to  take  goods  into  one  o"*n _rt0  tjL 
station  and  cart  them  across  town  to  another  station  ? qUav  tramways 
— It  might  be  they  could  not  work  the  traffic — I Belfast.  1 

think  the  railway  companies  would  bear  me  out  in  controlled  by 
that — if  yon  had  through  railway  traffic  from  one  Harbour 
company’s  station  to  another  continually  going  during  Board,  not 
the  daytime.  being  used  to 

13852.  But  you  have  seen  in.  Belfast  from  sixteen  h°k  up  the 
to  tweuty  wagons  going  down  the  Queen’s  Road? — different  rail- 
Tliat  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Harbour.  T-ay  ten!um 

discussed. 

13853.  Yes,  on  the  other  side  from  the  Northern 
Counties  Midland  line,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  twenty 
wagons  going  down  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day. 

Now,  what  would  take  place  at  night  on  the  rail- 
ways. Is  there  a single  individual  on  the  quays  there 
between  12  o’clock  at  night  and  say,  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Is  there  any  traffic  there,  or  a single  indivi- 
dual, and  what  is  to  prevent  this  traffic  being  carried 
on  if  the  lines  belonged  to  the  railway  company.  Are 
you  aware  that  the  railway  companies  send  their 
goods  frequently  at  night? — I have  no  idea  whether 
the  railway  companies  would  work  it  during  the 
night  or  not. 

13854.  But  if  it  existed,  if  there  was  a short  junc- 
tion between  their  lines  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
would  you  not  wish  to  assist  farmers  or  traders  in  County 
Down  or  County  Antrim? — It  is  not  my  wish  to  offer 
through  railway  traffic. 

13855-  To  assist  farmers  in  County  Down  ox  County 
Antrim.  There  is  no  way  in  which  it  could  be  better 
done-  If  you  don’t  allow  provision  for  the  traffic 
it  is  completely  lost? — They  could  go  round  by  An- 
trim.. 


13856.  But  you  objected  to  certain  routes  because 
they  happened  to  be  longer.  You  think  the  short  route 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  trader.  You  have  said 
so,  and  you  improve  that  by  saying  that  whatever  is 
the  shortest  distance  would  be  right  Then  why  not 
send  it  by  that? — The  tramways  in  Belfast  Harbour 
are  constructed  for  traffic  going  to  and  from  the 
ships,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work 
the  through  traffic  on  these  tramways,  in  my  opinion, 
during  the  time  the  cross-Channel  vessels  are  there. 

13857.  We  will  agree  with  that;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  traffic  should  not  go  at  night  if  the 
railway  companies  wish  ? — There  is ; though  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  work  it  at  night. 

13858.  And  you  would  not  object? — Well,  we  have 
been  advised  that  it  would  he  a very  risky  proceeding 
to  allow  the  railway  companies  to  work  through  traffic 
over  the  line  even  during  the  night. 

13859.  Was  the  object  of  preventing  it  not  to  keep  Suggested 
the  traffic  from  going  direct  from  the  County  Down  to  cause  of  the 
Larne?— No,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I never  heard  of  objection  of  the 
any  such  thing  before.  Board  to  the 

J ° use  of  the  tram 

13860.  Then  there  is  no  objection  so  far  as  the  Har-  iiQes  for 
bour  Trust  in  concerned.  They  want  to  facilitate  through  traffic, 
traffic  if  it  can  be  worked  and  the  railway  people  con- 
sider it  advisable? — They  will  allow  it  during  the 
night  if  it  has  not  the  effect  of  technically  turning 
their  tramways  into  a railway.  I am  sure  I can  give 
that  promise  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners. 

13861.  Into  railway  lines? — -Turning  us  into  a rail- 
way company. 

13862.  That  is  very  satisfactory.  Then  you  prac- 
tically will  agree  to  run  traffic  through,  carried  at 
night.  You  say  the  Commissioners  will  agree? — If  the 
Commissioners  agree. 

13863.  Then  the  remark  that  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners thought  at  one  time  to  buy  Larne  Harbour  is 
not  true? — I never  heard  of  it. 

13864.  You  never  heard  the  Commissioners  thought 
of  buying  Lame  Harbour? — I did,  but  not  for  the 
reason  you  gave. 

13865.  Was  not  that  the  occasion  when  they  -had  a 
division  or  a poll  on  it? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

H 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  x.c. 

13866.  The  Board  hare  brought  forward  two  main 
complaints : first,  the  shortage  of  wagons  and  that  the 
coal  merchants  had  complained  frequently  of  this 
shortage.  To  your  own  knowledge  is  it  not  a very 
extensive  practice  on  the  part  of  Belfast-  coal  mer- 
chants to  use  railway  wagons  as  warehouses  They  load 
their  coal  from  the  ships  on  them  and  keep  the  wagons 
for  sometimes  several  days  loaded  at  the  quay? — Yes. 

13867.  As  to  the  Newry  preference  rate,  you  said 
that  in  the  rates  from  Newry  and  Belfast  to  Armagh 
there  seemed  to  be  certain  differences.  The  Newry 
Commissioners  applied  to  the  Court  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  in  1889,  and  the  order  is  dated 
30th  December,  1889,  restraining  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  from  giving  an  undue  preference 
to  Belfast,  by  giving  it  the  same  rate  as  Newry. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  then  raised  the 
rate  to  Newry  in  order  to  put  Newry  on  an  equality. 
The  Newry  Commissioners  appealed  against  that  on  the 
ground  that,  the  rate  from  Newry  was  still  too  high, 
and  on  29th  July,  1901,  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  the  parties  coming  to  an  agreement 
affirmed  the  present  rate.  But  the  present  rate  being 
on  the  mileage,  basis  ought  to  be  lower  than  it  is,  but 
they  gave  a higher  rate  on  the  ground  that  mileage 
between  Newry  and  Armagh  was  eight  miles  more 
on  account  of  the  heavy  gradients  1 — That  I think,  was 
the  reason  why  they  should  not  give  undue  preference, 
and  if  the  Railway  Commissioners  fixed  2s.  6d.  as 
being  a reasonable  rate  surely  they  are 

13868.  It  was  fixed  at.  3s.  6 d.  because  the  central 
rate,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Frederick  Peel,  was 
3s.  6 (l.  ? — Yes,  divided  into  the  proportions  of  Is.  and 
2s.  6 d. 

13869.  Your  Commissioners  are  all,  with  one  pos- 
sible exception,  great  traders? — Yes. 

13870.  Traders  and  business  men? — Yes. 

13871.  With  reference  to  the  consignment  of  grain 
at  a low  rate  to  Derry,  I think  it  is  question  No. 
11433  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cooke.  Grain  comes  into 
your  port  in  very  large  vessels  ?-— -It  does. 

13872.  In  great  big  ocean-going  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  carrying  several  thousand  tons? — Yes. 

13873.  Coal  in  similar  quantities  goes  to  Derry? — 
By  steamer;  yes.  Coal  boats  are  smaller. 


13874.  This  particular  consignment  of  grain  to 
Derry  was  a very  large  quantity  at  a special  rate  5-1 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  consignment 
. Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  E.C.—  It  was  1,500  tons  to  eo 
to  Derry  out  of  a cargo  of  4,000  tons.  6 

13875.  Colonel  Hutcheson . Poe. — Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  2d.  a head  charged  for  cattle  is  rather 
a due  paid  for  accommodation  alongside  the  quayj 
— The  Harbour  Commissioners  charge  these  dues.  J 

13876.  Then  the  2d.  is  the  vessels’  due? No  we 

charge  dues  on  the  ship  and  dues  on  the  cargo  she 
carries. 

13877.  Lord  Firrie.— But  you  only  pay  them  on  the 
ship.  You  cannot  assess  the  cattle? — We  have  power 
to  charge  both  to  the  ship.  In  some  ports  the  tonnage 
due  would  he  on  the  ship  and  the  dock  rate  on  the 
goods. 

13878.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — But  after  provid- 
ing lairage  accommodation  ? — Then  that  would  be  a 
different  matter. 

13879.  The  point  is,  are  cattle  dealers  being  called 
upon  to  pay  for  something  they  are  not  getting?— N0. 
In  regard  to  accommodation  for  the  inspection  of 
cattle  for  which  2d.  was  to  be  charged,  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  agreed  to  contribute  one  penny,  and  I 
think  the  railway  company  also  contributed  one  half- 
penny, so  that  it  leaves  a very  small  sum  behind  to  be 
paid  by  the  cattle  dealers. 

13880.  Lord  Pvrrie. — But  you  generally  pay  them 
one  penny  of  the  2d.  back  again?— That-  is  after  in- 
spection. There  is  an  extra  charge  of  2d.  to  which 
cattle  were  subject  on  passing  through  Belfast,  but 
three  half-pence  of  that  has  been,  and  is  now  being, 
abolished,  one  half-penny  by  the  railway  company 
and  one  penny  by  the  Harbour  Commissioner.?,  and 
that  leaves  one  half-penny  charge  to  cattle  dealers. 
I am  not  speaking  by  the  book,  but  I thiuk  I am 
correct. 

13881.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — If  you  provided 
extra  accommodation  you  would  charge  for  it?— Yes; 
we  would  have  to  charge  for  it. 

13882.  But  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
cattle  dealers  were  paying  for  something  they  did  not 
get?— The  first  charge  of  2d.  per  head  for  cattle 
shipped  is  a due  for  the  upkeep  of  the  harbour. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Todd,  ix.d.,  Solicitor,  examined  by  the  Chairman 


13883.  I think  yon  are  a solicitor  practicing  at 
Londonderry? — I am. 

13884.  You  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  Lon- 
donderry Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

13885.  You  are  a member  of  the  Chamber? — Yes. 

13886.  As  a practising  solicitor  at  Londonderry  I 
believe  you  have  been  interested  for  many  years  in  the 
promotion  of,  light  railways  and  tramways? — Yes.  I 
have  got  light  tramways  and  light  railways  constructed 
to  Donegal  and  elsewhere. 

13887 . What  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  you  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  that  question  ?— I think  in  1882. 
In  that  year  the  Government  scheme  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Act  of  1883  was  before  Parliament  as 
far  as  I recollect.  A Committee  was  formed  of 
Donegal  landowners  and  traders  and  Derry  merchants. 
The  Duke  of  Abercom  was  Chairman,  and  I was 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  that  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  necessities  of  the  district,  and  taking 
such  steps  as  might  be  thought  desirable  to  promote 
railway  construction  in  Donegal. 

13888.  In  connection  with  that  Committee  you  held 
an  interview  witn  members  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  what  is  known  as  the  1883  Bill?— The 
u r 5?  bt?uSht.  m contemplated  road  tramways  only, 
but  the  Committee  I speak  of  was  of  opinion  that 
tramways  wouid  be  impossible  in  Donegal  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  hilly  and  the  roads  so  light 
they  could  net  bear  tramways. 

13889.  Did  you  represent  that  to  the  Committee?— 
ChW  Lcmdo?  "?d  * saw  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 

r“®£  Secretary  and  Sir  Andrew  Porter,  then  Attor- 
d™f£fera1,  a?d  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
of  S?  Pom  mlS®8  t°jCaLlry  out, the  ^commendations 
in  thj  Act  ^ ’ and  th0Se  clanses  wer«  embodied 

13890.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  Sir  Jam* 
Allports  Commission?—!  did.  me® 


13891.  Was  your  evidence  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  light  railway's'  for  Donegal,  Derry,  and 
Tyrone  ? — Yes.  I suggested  a number  of  light  rail- 
ways, having  Derry  as  a centre,  being  the  port  of  the 
district  and  the  natural  distributing  centre.  The 
scheme  I suggested  was  to  have  the  whole  of  this 
light  railway  system  converging  on  Derry. 

13892.  Were  many  of  your  suggestions  adopted?— 
Practically  all — most  of  them  have  been  carried  out. 
The  Donegal  schemes  have  been  carried  out. 

13893.  As  to  these  Donegal  schemes,  do  you  think 
they  have  done  any  great  benefit  to  the  district?— 
Enormous  benefit.  I have  been  going  to  Donegal  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  practically  every  year,  and  the 
hovels  that  appeared  to  be  a disgrace  to  the  whole 
country  side  have  so  far  as  the  seaboard  is  concerned 
practically  disappeared. 

13894.  Then  not  only  the  industries  of  the  place, 
and  the  agricultural  products,  hut  the  condition  of 
the  people  has  improved  ? — The  life  of  the  people  has 
enormously  improved ; the  condition  of  the  people  is 
vastly  improved ; fisheries  are  developing  to  a very 
great  extent,  I think  they  will  be  still  more 
developed,  but  they  have  .already  been  very  largely 
developed  ; agricultural  industry  has  also  been  de- 
veloped and  improved ; the  housing  of  the  people 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  altogether  has  been 
changed.  The  effect  of  these  light  railways  has  been 
of  enormous  -advantage. 

13895.  You  say  deliberately  that  the  construction 
of  these  light  railways  has  practically  revolutionised 
the  whole  district? — It  has. 

13896.  And  improved  the  condition  of  the  people  ?— 
Immensely.  In  connection  with  that  I may  say  that 
that  portion  of  the  country  is  the  only  part  of  Ireland 
. in  which  the  population  has  not  decreased.  Since 
these  light  railways  were  constructed  there  is  a slight 
increase  in  the  population,  in  addition  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
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1-897  phis  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  any  evi- 
, "foj  an  increase  in  the  population  ? — I think  it 
•the  only  part  of  Ireland  where  there  is  an  increase, 

1S  d it  is  largely  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  con- 

Suction  of  these  Hues  of  Trim?.. 

13898  May  I take  it  the  districts  you  have  men- 
+inned  are  practically  now  well  served  with  these  light 
SS  or  sufficiently  served  ?-I  think  fairly  well 
"-•ed—I  won’t  say  the  system  is  .absolutely  perfect, 
tmt  fairly  well  served.  The  lines  were  not  always 
constructed  exactly  as  they  should  have  been  in  my 
opinion,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  fairly  well  served. 

13899-  There  are  some  inland  districts  that  you 
refer  to  as  being  still  without  railway  accommoda- 
tion?—I think  there  are  a great  many  inland  dis- 

^13900.  I suppose  you  are  confining  your  remarks  to 
this  particular  district— the  counties  you  mention  ? — 
I had  an  interview  with  Mt.  Bryce  when  he  was 
Chief  Secretary  on  the  subject,  and  I professed  myself 
to  be  very  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  country  which 
required  railway  systems.  He  said  when  I explained 
that  to  him  that  I need  not  say  a word,  because  I was 
preaching  to  the  converted.  He  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  beneficial  efiect  of  the  light  railway  system,  but 
what  he  wanted  was  a scheme  that  would  put  before 
him  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  scheme, 
so  that  he  could  consider  them.  I prepared  a report, 
and  I mentioned  in  that  report  twenty-four  railways 
all  over  Ireland.  However,  I confine  my  evidence  to 
von  to  the  three  I know  more  particularly. 

13901.  We  shall  have  quite  enough  to  deal  with 
in  considering  these  three  railways.  Please  mention 
them? — There  is  the  Londonderry  to  Park,  or  on  to 
Draperstown  if  possible.  There  is,  however,  a diffi- 
culty getting  from  Draperstown  to  Park — there  is  an 
immense  hill,  and  the  gradient  would  be  so  steep  as 
to  make  that  part  of  the  line  impracticable. 

13902.  Then,  what  is  the  second  railway? — It  ie 
from  Donemana  to  Cookstown. 

13903.  And  what  is  the  third  ? — From  Castlederg  to 
Pettigo. 

13904.  Do  you  consider  .that  there  is  a great  need 
for  those  three  lines  that  you  have  suggested? — A. 
very  great  need  indeed.  All  those  districts  are 
capable  of  great  development,  hut  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  successful  industries  in  them  until  railway 
accomodation  is  provided.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  develop  the  districts  at  all  until  those  railways  are 
constructed.  Most  of  the  districts  as  they  stand  at 
present  are  too  poor  to  induce  existing  railway  com- 
panies or  individuals  to  take  them  up  as  a commercial 

Seoul ation,  and  therefore  Government  assistance  is 
solutely  necessary. 

13905.  Do  you  th-inlc  similar  beneficial  results 
would  follow  from  those  three  railways  as  from  the 
other  light  railways  to  which  you  have  referred? — I 
am  satisfied  of  it.  I may  mention  particularly  the 
Donemana  and  Cookstown  line.  Along  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  that  line  there  is  a valuable  coal  bed. 

13906.  Is  it  worked  now  in  any  way? — At  the 
Cookstown  end  a shaft  has  been  quite  recently  con- 
structed, and  a lease  given. 

. 13907.  And  has  the  coal  been  proved? — Yes.  I am 
informed  there  are  seams  of  coal  found  of  from  two  to 
nine  feet  deep. 

13908.  Nine  feet? — Yes;  I .am  informed  that  the 
seam  in  places  is  nine  feet  in  depth  of  extremely 
valnable  coal. 

13909.  Are  those  districts  that  you  have  mentioned 
congested  districts  ? — They  would  not  all  come  strictly 
within  the  definition  of  congested  districts.  A large 
portion  of  them  would  come  within  the  definition, 
but  running  into  these  poor  and  wretched  districts 
there  are  comparatively  rich  districts  which  would  just 
take  them  out  of  the  definition. 

13910.  With  regard  to  the  portions  that  are  con- 
gested districts,  would  they  he  greatly  benefited  by 
“^traction  of  those  railways  ? — Yes,  enormously. 
13911.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  popula- 
mn  would  he  affected  by  those  railways? — By  the 
on  an<^  Cookstown.  I would  put  it  at  about 

£U,000,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  area  that  would 
benefited  by  the  other  railways  is  smaller.  By 
Londonderry  to  Park  it  would  be  about  15,000, 
ana  the  other  is  something  smaller.  I cannot  tell  you 
what  the  population  is. 

A1®  ^ere  any  other  minerals  in  those  dis- 
besides  coal  ?— There  are,  I believe,  but  I cannot 
give  you  the  particulars  of  them. 


13913.  Is  it  a grazing  country  ?— Yes,  grazing  and  lfar  1907 
petty  tillage  up  to  the  present,  but  at  the  Cookstown  — 
end  there  are  a certain  number  of  mills  as  well  as  Mr.  Robert 
coal.  H.Todd,LL.n, 

13914.  Mills? — Yes,  spinning  mills.  Solicitor, 

13B15.  Ai»  they  small  miUsT-Not  all  <mz.ll  mills  ; 
some  of  them  are  very  considerable  mills ; tnere  are  ^ , chamber 

three  or  four  large  ones  at  Cookstown.  of  Uomraerce. 

13916.  How  do  you  get  to  Cookstown  ' There  is  a 

railway  in  connection  with  Belfast,  but  I may  men-  commnni- 
tion  as  regards  Cookstown  that  the  railway  system  L.ation 
is  such  that  you  have  to  travel  four  hours  to  cover  a Cookstown  not 
distance  which  ought  to  be  done  in  an  hour.  That  satisfactory, 
is  by  one  company,  and  by  .another,  the  Northern 
Counties  line,  it  would  take  seven  hours  by  some 
tiains. 

13917.  You  have  to  travel  across  country  ?— Yes ; 
the  lines  are  made  to  serve  other  districts. 

13918.  As  regards  rates  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

— I do  not  know  much  about  that. 

13919.  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
that  it  would  he  of  advantage  to  the  country  that  the 
rates  should  be  low  ? — Yes  ; I may  mention  that  I 
think  the  inland  rates  are  excessive,  as  compared 
with  the  through  rates. 

13920.  We  have  had  a mass  of  evidence  npon  that  Injurious  effect 
point  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  is  a matter  that  special  at-  of  preferential 
■tention  should  be  called  to.  The  inland  rates  are  not  cross  channel 
satisfactory,  and  the  through  cross-Channel  rates  are  through  rates 
so  fixed  that  they  benefit  some  particular  ports  , 

and  injure  others,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  fniund  towns, 
those  rates  have  had  the  efiect  of  ruining  the  inland 
county  towns  and  preventing  the  development  of 
the  inland  district.  Belfast,  in  this  respect,  has 
great  advantages  over  Derry  and  Newry,  owing  to  the 
policy  of  the  large  English  railways  and  of  the  Irish 
railways.  Of  course  the  directors  of  those  companies 
endeavour  to  make  dividends  for  their  shareholders. 

That  is  natural,  but  the  effect  of  the  rates,  as  fixed, 
has  been,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  to  penalise  the 
inland  towns  and  villages,  and  the  healthy  prosperous 
life  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages  has  absolutely 
ceased  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  railway  rates. 

This  brings  me  to  a very  important  point,  which  has  Alleged 
been  mentioned  by  a previous  witness — that  the  efiect  injurious  effect 
of  the  acquisition  of  Irish  railways  by  the  English  to  parts  of 
railway  companies  has  been  in  some  respects,  ex-  Ireland  by  the 
tremely  injurious  to  many  parts  of  the  North  of  acquisition  of 
Ireland.  Irish  railways 

13921.  You  think  so?— I do  not  “think”  so— I by  the  English 
am  sure  of  it.  . °°™Pan«»- 

13922.  That  is  directly  opposed  to  some  of  the  evi-  Allegation  that 
dence  we  have  heard  ? — Well,  the  result  of  that  acqui-  the  acquisition 
sition  and  amalgamation  has  been  to  kill  any  healthy  of  the  Northern 
competition  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  the  first  Counties  Rail- 
place,  the  Midland  Company  of  England  acquired  way  by  the 
the  Northern  Counties  Railway.  It  is  true  that  the  Midland  of 
cross-Channel  service  since  .that  acquisition  has  been  ler t0 

somewhat  improved,  hut  the  local  service  has  cer-  tr'affic  fr0^ 
tainly  not  improved — on.  the  contrary,  I am  informed  Derry  t0  L,lrne 
it  has  been  distinctly  worse.  The  policy  of  the  Mid-  an(i  Belfast, 
land  Company  has,  very  naturally,  been  to  carry  all 
the  goods  they  can  get  over  the  Northern  Counties 
section  by  their  own  cross-Channel  steamers,  and 
thence  over  their  own  line.  The  result  is  that  the 
Midland  Company  carries  a good  deal  of  the  traffic 
that  was  formerly  carried  by  Derry.  The  County 
Council,  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  Derry  opposed  the  acquisition  of  the 
Northern  Counties  line  by  the  Midland  Company, 
but  the  matter  was  ultimately  compromised  by  the 
Harbour  Commissioners — I think  unwisely — agreeing 
that  a differential  rate  should  he  given  from  a certain 
point  to  Derry  in  favour  of  Derry.  But  that  point 
was  only  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Derry,  leaving 
the  railway  company  free  to  operate  as  they  liked 
upon  other  portions  of  the  line. 

13923.  Was  that  inserted  in  the  Act? — It  was;  I 
was  doubtful  of  the  legality  of  it  myself,  but  it  was 
inserted. 

13924.  It  is  in  the  Act  ? — Yes  ; it  is  in  the  Act,  and 
the  result  is  that  cattle  are  taken  from  Limavady, 
which  is  only  seventeen  miles  from  Derry,  and  in- 
stead of  being  sent  by  Derry,  as  formerly,  they  are 
sent  to  Dungiven  and  thence  booked  through  by  Larne 
and  Belfast,  thus  avoiding  the  differential  rate  from 
Limavady. 

13925.  Of  course,  Derry  has  suffered  from  that? — 

Yes,  distinctly.  Now  the  Midland  Company  have 
also  acquired  the  Donegal  line. 

H 2 
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13926.  In  conjunction  ■with  the  Great  Northern 
Company? — I think  that  was  a subsequent  arrange- 
ment. I believe  it  was  the  Midland  Company  got  the 
Act  to  acquire  the  Donegal  line. 

13927.  Well,  at  all  events,  the  Midland  Company 
have  got  a section  of  it  ? — Yes,  and  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Midland  became  good  partners,  and  since  then  the 
Midland  Company  promoted  a line  from  Strabane  to 
Letterkenny.  Now,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Donegal 
line,  and  the  construction  of  the  Strabane  and  Let- 
terkenny line,  an  agreement  between  the  two  companies 
was  incorporated  in  the  Act,  under  which  the  traffic 
coming  from  the  Donegal  line  was  to  he  pooled  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  and  there  was  to  be  no 
competition. 

13928.  Is  the  agreement  scheduled  to  the  Act? — 
Yes. 

13929.  Then  we  cannot  .alter  that  1 — No  j but  what 
I say  is  that  the  result  of  this  policy  is  to  kill  compe- 
tition, and  that  the  carrying  power  of  the  whole 
North-West  of  Ireland  is  in  file  hands  of  those  two 
companies  ; and  it  is  in  the  power  of  those  two  com- 
panies to  starve  out  the  port  of  Derry.  Now,  when 
the  acquisition  of  the  Northern  Counties  line  by  the 
Midland  Company  of  England  was  before  Parliament  I 
suggested  that  the  rates  should  he  so  fixed  that  the 
through  rate  should  be  the  sea  and  English  railway 
rates,  plus  the  mileage  rate  in  Ireland,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  that  each  port  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  cheaper  rate  for  a shorter 
distance. 

13930.  I am  afraid  we  have  not  got  to  that  yet? — 
Well,  that  is  what  should  be  done  if  you  want  to  de- 
velop the  country,  and  to  give  every  district  the  ad- 
vantage to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  proximity  to  the 
various  ports. 

13931.  Under  the  existing  arrangements^  Derry  has 
evidently  got  a grievance  ? — Yc-s,  sir : I have  no  com- 
plaint against  the  railway  companies,  except  that. 

13932.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  is  given  to  Bel- 
fast over  Derry?— Yes,  I think  so.  I am  informed 
that,  in  the  way  of  excursions  to  Belfast,  and  cheaper 
rates  for  goods,  Belfast  has  a distinct  advantage.  For 
instance,  take  the  3&.  per  ton  rate  for  grain ; we  can- 
not get  the  3s.  rate  from  Derry  to  Belfast,  but  Belfast 
can,  from  Belfast  to  Derry.  Suppose  you  had  a ship 
coming  into  Derry  with  the  same  load  of  grain  as  one 
coming  into  Belfast,  I think  the  rates  should  be  the 
same  both  ways  between  Derry  and  Belfast. 

13933.  The  Railway  Commissioners  could  make  an 
order  compelling  the  companies  to  do  that? — Yes;  but 
if  a Derry  merchant  applied  to  the  railway  company 
for  that  rate,  and  the  railway  company  refused,  and 
the  merchant  applied  to  the  Railway  Commission, 
the  costs  of  the  application  would  be  more  than  the 
whole  value  of  the  cargo. 

13934.  Is  there  a daily  cross-channel  service  from 
Derry?— There  is  a daily  service  to  Glasgow;  a bi- 
weekly service  between  Derry  and  Fleetwood,  a bi- 
weekly service  between  Derry  and  Heysham,  and  a 
bi-weekly  service  between  Deny  and  Liverpool. 

13935.  I suppose  that  any  improvement  in  the  trade 
of  Londonderry  not  only  affects  the  prosperity  of 
Londonderry  itself,  but  also  that  of  the  district  around 
it  #— Certainly.  The  progress  and  improvement  of 

Derry  reflects  on  the  whole  district;  and  anything 
that  injures  Derry  injures  the  whole  district,  and 
should  be  stopped,  if  possible. 

!3936  Have  yon  considered  what  would  be  the  best 
remedy  for  the  grievances'  to  which  you  have  referred? 
—The  best  remedy  would  be  to  fix  the  through  rates  in 
objectTo 1 haTe  Stated)  but  wllich  1 understand  yon 

%?**  ?*»*«*;  1 pdy  tell  you  that  there  are 
great  difficultly i in  doing  it.  Do  you  think  Ireland 
?f  twOUr  dMtoct  -in  Pabular,  would  be  benefited 
if  there  was  a unification  of  the  railways,  or  a State 
m WHtL-V,  t leTrjJjlwa,ys  ? . Have  you  considered  that 


1 have  considered  it.  I may 'say  that 
I started  on  the  consideration  with  a s’tron  ’ ’• 
against  it;  but  I have  considered  it  care 

r“3_x®m?.anies  either  will  not,  or  are  not 


““  °f  the  I am™ 

*>  *•*  «»  -hole 


SJS  SSt parties  to  «»  “pw  * 
«h«TuJh“>  'rf,°  “ 40  iU-“  “■*  >*  *»«  i, 

13940.  You  JMnk  that,  taking  all  the  menmtBK. 
into  consideration,  a benefit  would  accrue  “ 

try  by  the  State  owning  the  railways  ? — I 
all  sure  that  State  ownership  would  be  the  best  * at 

13941.  I want  to  get  your  opinion,  as  a solicitor  in 
long  practice,  and  representing  Londonderry  ?J wj? 
what  occurs  to  me  is  this  : there  is  no  reason  whv  +U 
whole  of  the  railways  should  not  be  unified  J 0 

13942.  You  are  in  favour  of  unification  of  the  rail 
ways  ? — Yes. 

1.3943  How  would  you  do  it?-By  taking  the 
dividends  of  each  company,  on  the  average  of  the  last 
three  or  five  years,  and  issuing  unified  stock  i0  u» 
shareholders  of  each  line  on  that  basis. 

13944.  What  about  those  lines  that  do  not  pay  any 
dividends? — I think  they  should  be  excepted.  1 * 

13945.  Would  you  expect  the  State  to  find  the  money 
m those  cases?— They  would  have  to  find  no  money 
All  that  the  State  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  issue 
stock  bearing  interest  at  the  rates  of  the  present 
dividends. 

13496.  Would  you  compel  the  railway  companies  to 
enter  into  the  unification  ?— Undoubtedly.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  I would  have  no  hesitation  in 
doing  so,  provided  that  there  should  be  no  confisca- 
tion. I do  not  see  why,  when  a railway  company  has 
been  given  by  the  State  compulsory  powers  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  sell  that  property,  if  the  benefit 
of  the  country  requires  it.  Whatever  is  desirable  for 
the  welfare  of  the  oouncry  should  be  done.  Under  the 
existing  system  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  not  ad- 
vancing as  it  should  do ; and  I would  say  to  the  rail- 
way companies,  “ If  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  carry  on 
the  railways  in  such  a way  as  to  confer  the  benefit  on 
the  country  you  should,  we  must  do  it  ’’—taking  the 
railways  from  them,  of  course,  on  as  just  and  reason- 
able terms  as  possible. 

13947.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  appointing  a 
Board  to  manage  the  railways  ?— Yes ; a Board  of 
expert  Irishmen  who  understood  the  business.  It  is 
right  that  I should  state  that  this  matter  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lon- 
donderry, as  far  as  I am  aware ; and  that  in  what  I 
have  said  I am  not  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  my  own  individual  opinion. 

13948.  I quite  understand  that.  I wanted  to  have 
your  individual  opinion  on  the  matter  ?— Yes,  sir.  I 
don’t  know  that  my  opinion  is  of  much  value. 

13949.  Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  Letter- 
keainy  and  the  Burtonport  railways  ; tell  the  story  as 
to  that  in  your  own  words? — Yes,  sir.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  Letterkenny  railway,  it  is 
18£  miles  long  and  connects  Letterkenny  with  the 
Lough  Swilly  railway  at  Tooban  Junction,  and  thereby 
with  Londonderry.  It  was  promoted  many  years  ago 
by  some  of  the  County  Donegal  landowners,  who 
agreed  to  endeavour  to  raise  a sum  of  £50,000  for  the 
purpose. 

13950.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — About  forty  yean 
ago.  The  money  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the 
lino ; it  was  a broad  gauge  line.  The  contractor,  I be- 
lieve, failed  after  a portion  of  the  railway  had  been 
constructed — the  embankments  and  the  cuttings  were 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  a small  section  of 
the  line,  when  the  contractor  disappeared,  and  the 
line  was  left  derelict  for  a number  of  years.  Then, 
in  187S,  the  Directors  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company  suggested  to  their  shareholders  to  form  3 
company,  and  induced  a number  of  the  Londonderry 
merchants  to  assist  them  in  completing  the  unfinished 
Letterkenny  Railway.  They  found,  however,  that 
they  could  not  raise  the  money,  and  they  applied  to  the 
Treasury,  and,  through  the  Board  of  Works,  they 
negotiated  two  loans ; one,  a loan  of  £50,000,  at  four 
per  cent.,  charged  as  a first  mortgage  on  the  under- 
taking, and  the  other  a loan  of  £35,000  charged  as  a 
second  mortgage,  and  repayable  by  instalments  at  five 
per  cent.,  four  per  cent,  being  for  interest,  and  one 
per  cent,  as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  loan.  The 
annual  instalments  on  that  second  mortgage,  amount- 
ing to  £1,750  a year,  were  charged  not  only  on  the 
railway,  but  also  on  the  rates  of  the  City  of  London- 
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Donegal  have  had  to  pay  those  instalments  from  the 
Tuning  of  the  line  up  to  the  present  date. 

13951  Have  they  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  it?— 

Yes'  the  whole  of  it.  The  annual  rate  for  it  has 
latterly  been  slightly  reduced  in  Londonderry,  be- 
cause there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  valuation. 
It  was  four  pence  in  the  pound  originally,  but  the 
poundage  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  valuation, 
has  been’  slightly  decreased,  but  the  entire  instal- 
ment of  £1,750  a year,  still  continues  to  be  paid  by 
the  ratepayers.  . , 

13952  We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  point  upon  whicn 
I was  anxious  to  get  information  from  you,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Burtonport  line?— I am  coming  to  that. 
I wished  to  point  out  that  the  two  railway  companies, 
the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern,  have  promoted 
a new  line,  by  which  the  traffic  that  would  have  come 
from  the  Burtonport  railway,  and  passed  over  the 
line  to  Letterkenny,  will  be,  in  part,  diverted. 

13953.  Has  that  line  been  made  yet?— Not  yet,  sir. 
Colonel  Flews. — It  is  in  course  of  construction. 
13954.  Dr.  Todcl. — It  is  expected  to  be  opened  some 
time  this  year.  I think  I had  better  leave  that  part 
of  the  case  to  Mr.  Hanna,  who  represents  the  County 
Council  of  Donegal,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  it  to 
you  better  than  I can.  I will  come  now  to  the  Bur 
tonpoTt  railway.  I think  I know  all  about  that  rail- 
way, as  I acted  for  the  promoters.  The  Burtonport 
railway  was  constructed  under  the  Balfour  Act  of 
1896,  'by  a Treasury  grant.  The  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company  were  the  promoters,  and  they  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Treasury  to  promote  and 
construct  the  line,  and  work  it  in  perpetuity.  The 
Treasury  Agreement  is  scheduled  to  the  Order  in 
Council,  which  was  made  on  18th  May,  1898,  and  in 
that  agreement  there  is  the  following  provision: — 

“ If  from  any  cause  no  contract  for  the  execution 
“of  the  works  has  been  entered  into  within  six 
“months  from  the  Order  in  Council  being  recom- 
“ mended  to  be  passed,  the  Board  of  Works  may,  if 
“they  think  fit,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
“Treasury,  by  themselves  or  their  contractors,  con- 
"struct  the  railway  and  equip  it,  and  for  these 
“purposes  may  use  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
“company  by  Order  in  Council.” 

Differences  of  opinion  arose  between  the  pro- 
moting company  and  the  Board  of  Works,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  considerable  delay  in 
getting  the  plans  and  specifications  completed,  and 
the  six  months  mentioned  in  the  clause  I have  read 
passed  without  any  reference  being  made  to  it  by 
either  the  company  or  the  Board ; but  when  the 
differences  of  opinion  became  more  acute,  the  Board 
of  Works  said  they  would  act  on  that  clause,  and 
construct  the  railway  themselves,  which  they  did,  and 
the  line  was  opened  for  traffic. 

13955.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1903? — Yes.  Now,  at 
that  time  the  line  was  not  completed,  admittedly.  It 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  opened  for  traffic,  but 
it  was  not  completed,  and  the  contractors  had  a year 
within  which  to  complete  it,  and  it  was  arranged  by 
the  contractors  that  any  defect  which  turned  up 
should  be  made  good  within  the  year. 

13956.  That  is  the  usual  thing,  is  it  not  ? — It  Is, 
sir.  On  those  terms  the  company  took  the  railway 
over,  and  commenced  to  work  the  traffic.  Now,  sir, 
the  company  allege  that  the  line  was  not  constructed 
m accordance  with  the  contract  and  specifications, 

that  a good  deal  of  work  was  scamped 

13957.  That  is,  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  allege 
that? — Yes,  sir.  They  say  that  the  masonry  was  not 
proper  masonry,  and  that  the  line,  as  handed  over 
to  them,  was  distinctly  inferior  to  the  line  they  con- 
tracted for.  The  company  prepared  a schedule  of  the 
works  which  they  say  should  be  executed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  contract.  The  estimated  cost 
ixn  works  was  about  £70,000. 

^,1^38.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  line ? — 
to, 000.  Now,  sir,  at  the  opening,  or  before  the 
opening  of  the  line,  differences  of  opinion  arose  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Works  and  the  company  as  to  the 
imnn  en?nes  ‘which  should  be  supplied. 

1.9-  Hid  the  Board  of  Works  equip  the  line  with 
oiling  stock?— Yes,  under  the  Treasury  agreement. 

that  before  the  rolling  stock  was 
tT.J-D  , tbe  ra*lway  company  sent  a requisition  to 
■Board  of  Works  stating  what  kind  of  rolling  stock 


and  what  type  of  engines,  and  what  number  of  engines, 
they  were  advised  should  be  provided.  No  substantial 
difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  company  and 
the  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  type  of  rolling 
stock ; but  there  was  a very  distinct  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  engines.  As  regarded  the 
engines,  the  Board  of  Works  paid  no  attention  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  railway  company  ; and  whether  for 
that  reason  or  not,  I cannot  say,  but  the  engines  that 
were  provided  were  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  traffic. 

13960.  Were  they  too  heavy? — No ; they  were  too 
light  to  carry  the  loads,  and  were  wholly  unsuitable. 
What  the  company  wanted  was  “tender  engines;” 
but  the  Board  of  Works  chose  “tank  engines;”  and 
the  tank  engines  provided  were  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
There  was  no  adequate  means  of  getting  water.  The 
railway  company  also  said  that  there  should  be  a con- 
tinuous system  from  Derry  to  Burtonport,  a run  of 
seventy-five  miles,  and  that  if  the  line  were  to  be 
worked  economically  it  should  be  worked  without 
change  of  engines.  However,  the  Board  of  Works 
would  not  give  way  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
company,  and  the  result  is  that  from  the  opening  of 
the  line  to  the  present  moment  those  engines 
have  failed  to  do  the  work  and  though  the  line  was 
to  be  equipped  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  railway 
company,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  traffio,  have  had  to 
purchase  two  powerful  engines  of  their  own,  and  put 
them  on  the  line-  I may  mention  that  I travelled  one 
morning  on  a fair  day  from  Burtonport  to  Letter- 
kenny, and  the  train  was  delayed  three  times  to  get 
steam  up  to  carry  the  traffic,  owing,  as  the  driver 
stated,  to. the  engine  not  being  sufficient. 

13961.  Was  that  one  of  the  Board  of  Works’ 
engines? — Yes;  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily;  and 
the  people  were  all  late  for  the  fair,  and  were  very 
greatly  inconvenienced.  The  people  told  me  also  that 
the  delay  on  that  day  wafe  nothing  special,  but  was 
quite  the  usual  thing,  for  that  every  day,  practically 
for  months,  those  delays  had  gone  on,  because  the 
engines  had  failed  to  do  their  work.  Further,  I 
should  mention  that  the  Board  of  Works  supplied  only 
four  engines  for  the  whole  line;  and  I am  informed 
that  other  lines,  for  a similar  distance  require  eight 
engines ; and  that  four  is  a wholly  insufficient  number 
for  a line  of  that  length. 

13962.  Has  all  this  been  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Works? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

13963.  Both  as  to  the  alleged  defects  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Works? — Oh,  yes,  sir.  There 
has  been  a long  controversy  about  it.  I,  myself,  at 
the  request  of  the  company,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  matter.  There  are  two 
sections  applicable  to  the  case  of  such  a railway. 
One  is  the  24th  Section  of  the  Order,  and  the  other 
is  the  7th  Section  of  the  Light  Railways  Act  of  1896. 
The  latter  section  is  as  follows : — 

" Where  any  railway  constructed  under  the 
Principal  Acts  or  thi3  Act  has  been  aided  out  of 
monies  provided  by  Parliament,  the  Board  of 
Works  may  at  any  time  (whether  the  undertaking 
has  become  the  property  of  a Grand  Jury  or  not), 
appoint  an  engineer  or  other  fit  person  to  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  work- 
ing, maintenance^  and  development  of  the  same.” 
Now,  while  all  this  controversy  was  going  on,  the 
Board  sent  down  Mr.  Tatlow,  Manager  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  to  inspect 
the  line.  You  will  observe  that  this  section  does  not 
appear  to  contemplate  construction  at  all ; and  when 
Sir.  Tatlow  came  down  I pointed  that  out  to  him. 
However,  he  went  and  inspected  the  line,  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  the  engines.  I do  not  know  what 
report  Mr.  Tatlow  made  ais  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion ; hut  at  all  events  there  was  nothing  done. 

13964.  I suppose  there  is  some  clause  dealing  with 
the  construction  of  a line.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask 
you,  is  this  line  leased  in  perpetuity  by  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company? — Yes;  they  have  a lease  in  per- 
petuity under  the  Treasury  agreement.  I should  state 
that  there  is  a clause  providing  that  if,  on  inquiry 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  it  is  found  that 
a working  Company  does  not  work  the  line  satisfac- 
torily, an  Order  may  be  made  giving  them  a certain 
time  to  amend,  and  failing  .amendment,  to  take  over 
the  line  and  work  it.  It  is  provided  by  the  21st 
Clause  of  the  Treasury  agreement  that  in  case  a differ- 
ence shall  arise  between  the  company  and  the  Board  of 
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The  railway 


_ Works  as  to  the  construction  of  the  line,  it  may  be 
Mar,  14^190/.  jjy  an  appoal  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 

Mi.  Hubert  application  of  either  party,  in  which  case  the  de- 
ll. Tocld,  ll.d.,  cision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  thereon  shall  be  final. 
Solicitor,  Now,  when  this  difficulty  arose  between  the  Lough 
representing  Swilly  company  and  the  Board  of  Works  a corres- 
the  London-  pondence  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
?bamber  Board  of  Works  said  an  arbitrator  should  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  provision 
which  I have  mentioned.  Some  delay  occurred, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Chairman  of  the  rail- 
way company,  but  he  directed  that  a claim  should 
be  prepared,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  works  which 
were  unexecuted  or  were  defective,  and  estimating 
the  cost  of  them,  and  that  was  dene,  and  when  the 
claim  wau  put  in,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  £70,000. 
When  the  Board  of  Works  found  that  the  claim  was  so 
large,  they  said!,  “ You  are  not  .entitled  to  an  arbitra- 
tion under  the  21st  Section  of  the  Treasury  agreement 
or  at  all.”  They  had  previously  suggested  that  there 
should  be  an  arbitration,  but  when  they  found  that  the 
claim  was  so  large  they  refuse  to  arbitrate ; and  what 
rompanyrefusc  they  said  was  this:  “We  are  prepared  to  give  you 
offer  and  press  additional  rolling  stock,  if  you  waive  all  your  other 
for  a public  claims.”  The  railway  company  said  “ No  ; the  line  is 
inquiry.  not  properly  constructed,  and  is  not  complete  ; we  want 

a public  inquiry,  to  see  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong  ; 
and  if  the  railway  is  found  to  be  defectively  construc- 
ted we  ask  to  have  it  set  right,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications.”  The  Board  of  Trade  was 
appealed  to,  and  the  law  officers’  opinion  was  taken; 
but  their  opinion  was  that  the  clause  did  not  apply; 
that  the  Board  of  Works  having  taken  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  itself,  the  railway  company  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  until  they  took  up  the  working, 
and  they  could  not  inquire  into  the  construction  at 
all.  The  company  thought  that  was  unfair.  Appeal 
after  appeal  was  made ; and  I myself  saw  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  even 
if,  technically,  the  inquiry  could  not  be  held  under 
the  21st  Clause  of  the  Treasury  agreement,  there  was 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be.  some  expert  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury  itself,  and  have  the  matter 
inquired  into.  I thought  the  Treasury  would  have 
acted  on  my  suggestion,  but  the  inquiry  has  not  been 
held,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
On  the  7th  March,  1907,  the  following  question  was 
put  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade : 

“ Mr-  Charles  M'Veigh  asked  the  Secretary  to  'the 
Board  of  Trade  if  he  could  state  whether  an  inspec- 
tion had  been  made,  and,  if  so,  when,  of  the  Letter- 
kenny  and  Burtonport  Extension  Railway  line, 
County  Donegal ; whether  complaints  had  been  made 
by  the  working  company  as  to  defective  construction 
and  insufficient  equipment;  whether  he  was  aware 
that  many  passengers  travelling  by  the  line  were  in 
a state  of  trepidation  until  they  got  oft  it,  mid 
would  he  say  when  he  would  cause  an  inspection 
and  report  to  be  made  that  would  allay  those  fears 
or  cause  the  defects  to-  be  made  good  ?” 

• “ parley  wrote— The  railway  referred  to  was 
inspected  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 

frSary’rrl903i  bef,ore£1LwaJS  °Pen«d  passenger 
traffic.  The  Board  of  Trade  are  -aware  that  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  the  working  company  re- 
specting alleged  defects  in  the  construction  and 
^uipment  of  the  fine  by  the  Commissioners  of 
wi  ° prks  ln  Ireland,  but  we  have  no  know- 
iedge  of  any  special  risk  to  passengers  on  this 
railway.  The  Board  has  no  power  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  line,  except  npon  representa 

j the  gnaranteeing  area, 
f tdie  Authorising  Order 


The  Bourcl  of 
Trade  hail  no 
powers  of 
inquiry  except 
a f provided  for 
in  Sec.  24  of 
the  Authoris- 
ing Order  in 
Council  of 


twenty  or  more  ratepayers  of  the  guaranteeing^ 
of  the  Authorising  Or< 
ui  Council  of  1898.  No  application  under  this  s 
tion  is  at  present  before  the  Department.” 


applica- 
tion under  it 
explained. 


twenty  ratepayers  of  the  gnaranteeing  aTea  whM. 
is  or  which  may  become  liable  to  any  paymint, 
account  of  any  baronial  guarantee  given  in  rcnS 
of  the  railway,  that  the  promoters  have  m.^mv 
default  in  the  completion,  working,  cl-  maintahtod 
of  the  line,  the  Board  of  Trad,  may,  if 
fit,  direct  an  inquiry  by  an  officer  to  be  appointed  ht 
the  said  Board,  such  inquiry  to  be  conducted 
m such  manner  as  tlie  Board  of  Trade  may  ordeT 
and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  certify  that  the  de 
fault  mentioned  in  such  representation  has  been 
proved  to  tli©  satisfaction  of  the  said  Board  the 
promoters  shall  make  good  such  default  in  the 
manner  and  within  the  time  specified  in  such  certi- 
ficate.” 


As  you  will  observe,  the  effect  of  an  application 
under  that  section  would  be  that,  if  the  inquiry  were 
held,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Board  of  Works  or 
the  Treasury  had  not  satisfactorily  constructed  and 
completed  the  line  -an  Order  might  be  made  not 
against  the  Board  of  Works  or  the  Treasury^  but 
against  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  the  promoters,  to 
expend  a sum  of  £70,000,  and  make  good  the  default. 

13965.  How  can  we  remedy  that  ? — Well,  sir,  in  my 
opinion,  if  you  make  a representation  to  the  Treasury 
it  could  be  dealt  with.  If  you  get  evidence  from  Mr. 
Tatlow  as  to  the  condition  of  the  line,  showing  that, 
it  has  not  been  properly  completed  and  equipped, 
and  represent  that  state  of  tilings  to  the  Treasuiy 
it  could  be  remedied. 

13966.  Your  contention  is  that  the  district  suffers 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  at  present?— 
Yes,  sir,  undoubtedly.  As  regards  the  insufficiency 
of  the  engines,  the  effect  is  that  people  travelling  by 
the  railway  have  been  kept  waiting  and  delayed  in 
the  middle  of  their  journey,  because  the  engines  are 
wholly  unfit  for  the  traffic. 


(At  this  stage  the  Commissioners  adjourned  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  resuming,  the  examination  of  Dr.. 
Todd  was  proceeded  with.) 


13967.  Just  another  word.  Do  you  know  anything: 
about  the  Carndonagh  line? — A little. 

13968.  That  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
system  ? — Yes,  it  was  made  under  the  same  Act  as  the 
Burtonport  line. 

13969.  Was  it  made  by  the  Board  of  Works?— It 
was  made  by  a grant  under  a Treasury  agreement 
similar  to  the  Burtonport  line. 

13970.  And  who  did  the  work? — The  railway  com- 
pany itself  carried  out  the  work  in  that  case. 

13971.  And  is  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
that  portion  of  the  line  satisfactory  ?— There  have- 
been  no  complaints  about  that. 

13972.  The  complaints  deal  with  the  Burtonport 
Railway  ? — Yes,  with  that  railway. 

13973.  And  your  contention  is  that  the  inefficient 
way  in  which  it  was  built  and  the  inadequate  rolling 
stock  that  was  supplied  has  materially  retarded  the 
interesting  district  through  which  the  line  runs?— It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  so.  I am  so  informed,  and 
I believe  that  information  is  correct. 

13974.  Both  the  public  and  the  working  company 
suffer  ? — Suffer,  and  suffer  seriously. 

Examined  by  Colonkg  Hutcheson  Poe. 

13975.  You  say  that  the  extension  of  these  light 
railways  through  Donegal  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  districts? — They  are  great  improve- 
ments ; they  are  beneficial. 

13976.  Even  though,  as  I believe  is  the  fact,  that 
few  of  them  have  been  remunerative  ? — Some  of  them 
have  paid  more  than  their  working  expenses. 

13977.  The  Letterkenny  line? — That  is  different- 
It  was  built  under  the  Light  Railways  Acts. 

13978.  You  alluded  to  the  Burtonport  Extension 
and  to  the  Carndonagh  railways  ? — Yes,  and  to  the 
Riilybegs  railway. 

13979.  Even  assuming  that  the  light  railways 
generally,  such  as  you  refer  to,  or  which  may  be  made- 
hereafter,  and  which  pass  through  a poor  district  even 
if  they  should  not  be  as  remunerative  as  some  of  the 
others,  you  think  the  expense  would  be  justifiable  by 
reason  of  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  the  improved 
conditions  -of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  pass, 
and  the  better  prices  which  farmers  and  traders 
m the  districts  would  be  able  to  get  by  putting  their 
goods  on  the  market,  and  that  these  advantages 
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would  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  the  Board 
of  Works  or  the  Treasury  might  suffer? — It  would 
more  than  compensate.  And  the  lines  I specially 
refer  to  as  lines  that  should  be  made,  would,  in  my 
.opinion,  not  only  pay  their  working  expenses,  but 
when  the  traffic  is  fully  developed  would  pay  a reason- 
able dividend.  ......  . 

13980.  I notice  you  refer  to  three  lines — one  from 
Perry  to  Park  and  preferably  on  to  Draperstown? — 

^13981.  I had  the  advantage  lately  of  reading  your 
detailed  evidence  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Allport  Com- 
mission, at  which  time  I see  you  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  through  connection  from  Draperstown  via 
Portglenone  and  on  to  Ballymena.  That  was  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Chaine,  and  at  different  times  has 
"been  advocated  by  the  County  Councils  and  other 
bodies  interested  ?— There  is  some  misapprehension. 
The  line  to  Draperstown  and  the  line  to  Portglen- 
one was  the  same  line  up  to  a certain  point,  but 
at  a certain  point  one  would  diverge  to  Portglenone 
and  the  other  to  Draperstown.  One  terminus  was 
not  the  same  in  both  cases. 

13982.  The  scheme  I refer  to  was  from  Derry  to 
Portglenone,  but  touching  at  Draperstown? — No. 

13983.  And  the  only  difficulty-  was  that  it  in- 
volved a very  heavy  expenditure  in  connection  with 
a tunnel  costing  £250,000? — That  is  so.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  to  run  a line  to  Drapers- 
town. 

13984.  Is  it  the  same  line  as  you  now  advocate  from 
Londonderry  to  Draperstown  and  Park? — One  of  the 
tunnels  is  avoided  by  the  new  conditions.  The  line 
from  Derry  to  Strabane  can  be  utilised  and  the  new 
line  to  Draperstown  and  Park  can  be  run  oS  it  so  as  to 
avoid  one  of  the  tunnels,  but  if  the  line  is  continued 
beyond  Park  I fear  very  much  if  cannot  be  constructed 
without  having  a tunnel  through  the  mountains. 

13985.  At  any  rate  it  would  put  the  centre  of  the 
County  Derry  into  touch  with  the  other  parts.  At 
present,  if  I may  judge  by  the  map  and  by  the  evi- 
dence which  I see  you  gave  before  the  Allport  Commis- 
sion, the  conditions  have  not  been  materially  altered  as 
regards  railways  in  Derry,  seeing  that  the  whole  centre 
•of  the  County  is  still  practically  cut  off  ? — That  is  so. 
In  point  of  fact  Londonderry  itself  has  practically 
no  railway  access  to  the  far  side  of  the  county. 

13986.  The  trader  or  farmer  wishing  to  go  from 
Draperstown  to  Deny,  whither  he  may  have  to  go  in 
the  course  of  business,  or  other  work,  would  have  to 
travel  at  present  75  miles  by  rail  ? — That  is  right. 

13987.  Whereas  the  distance  from  Draperstown  to 
Derry  is  30  miles? — Yes. 

13988.  In  the  same  way,  from  Magherafelt  he 
would  have  to  go  67  miles  by  rail,  whereas  if  he  had 
direct  through  connection  to  Derry  the  journey  would 
be  35  miles  ? — Yes. 

13989.  Previous  to  the  amalgamation  and  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Northern  Counties  of  all  the  different 
bttle  branch  lines  of  which  that  system  has  been 
made  up,  viz.,  the  Derry  Central  from  Magherafelt 
Coleraine,  the  Draperstown  line,  the  Limavady 
and  Dungiven  and  other  systems — previous  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  Midland  of  these  lines,  did  more 
traffic  go  to  Derry  than  has  done  since — did  the  lines 
*n  “*eir  independent  position  bring  more  trade  and 
traffic  to  Derry  than  they  have  done  since  they  were 
taken  over  by  the  Midland  Company? — I cannot  say 
4 « myflf  definitely.  I have  heard  that  the  cattle 
traffic  that  formerly  came  from  Xilrea  and  went 
nr°ugh  Derry  now  goes  through  Belfast  and  Lame, 
ut  J.  know  nothing  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 
fi!990AIn  your  evicIence  yon  spoke  of  the  trade  be- 
j en  Derry  and  Cookstown,  that1  formerly  used 
-®°  to  Derry  ?— Before  the  Northern  Counties  line 
2*  constructed,  all  the  traffic  from  the  Belfast 
ae  of  the  County  Derry  came  to  Derry,  but  all  of 
Belfast^  carnet*  ky  the  Northern  Counties  line 

1S  a bigger  question.  In  your  opinion 
was  ni?4bt^Ct\0Ii  °f*be  railway  on  its  present  lines 
•of  the  ‘:a'toulated  to  develop  the  whole  of  the  south 
traffi.-  ’ ,lt  calculated  to  draw  all  the 

on  difwJ^v8,8*  ^brnh,  if  it  had  been  constructed 
■channpl  e? J j ej’  Hngbt  have  gone  by  its  natural 
S2S,  Londonderry.  That  is  your  contention,  I 
there  i J an£  bat  will  continue  so  long  as 

Derr^  ° mo  thr0ugh  the  centre  of  the  County 


13992.  The  second  line  which  you  propose,  Done- 
mana  to  Cookstown,  does  not  'that  seem  to  run  on 
almost  parallel  lines  with  the  Derry  to  Park  and 
Draperstown  line  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a range  of  hills 
between.  I think  between  the  two  lines  there  would 
be  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  all  the 
intervening  space  is  hilly  country,  and  one  is  abso- 
lutely shut  off  from  the  other. 

13993.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  fares  that 
a traveller  has  to  pay  now  from  Draperstown  to 
Derry  via  Magherafelt? — I am  afraid  I cannot,  but 
if  you  wish  I will  hand  you  in  a time-table.  I 
have  not  travelled  there  for  a long  time. 

13994.  I suppose  they  are  not  so  high  as  they  Were 
20  years  ago?— I think  they  are. 

13995,  At  that  time  the  fares  were  20s.  first-clase 
fare,  whereas  of  course  the  distance,  is  only  30  miles, 
and  if  there  had  been  through  connection  the  traveller 
could  have  gene  for  very  much  less? — I recollect  the 
first-class  fare  to  Belfast  used  to  be  20s.,  and  it  has 
been  reduced  very  substantially  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  probably  the  company  has  reduced  the  other 
fares. 

13996.  In  your  experience  the  consolidation  of  all 
these  small  lines  into  the  large  Midland  system 
has  not  been  in  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Deny? — 
Certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  Derry. 

13997.  You  think  it  has  diverted  traffic  which  should 
have  gone  to  Derry,  being  much  the  shortest  route,  for 
the  longer  distance  to  Belfast? — That  is  admitted  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Beale,  the  soli- 
citor, and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  com- 
pany, when  I proposed  to  fix  the  through  rates,  as  I 
suggested,  said  if  Parliament  fixed  the  through  rates 
on  that  basis  they  would  not  take  over  the  line  at  all, 
as  it  would  prevent  them  carrying  the  traffic  over  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  to  Belfast. 

13998.  If  that  is  your  experience  would  you  be  in 
favour,  in  the  event  of  a further  amalgamation  of  the 
present  existing  Irish  railways,  that  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Great  Northern,  for  example — at  present,  as  you 
know,  they  have  acquired  the  Donegal  line? — Yes. 

13999.  And  if  they  had  control  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
line  they  would  -practically  control  the  whole  system 
over  the  North-West  of  Ireland.  From  your  experience 
would  that  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  you  repre- 
sent?— I do  not  think  that  would  affect  matters  much, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  Lough  Swilly  lias  its  terminus 
in  Derry,  and  it  would  be' rather  difficult  to  land  the 
traffic  in  Derry,  and  then  take  it  across  the  city  to 
the  Great  Northern.  On  the  whole,  I think  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  matters  as  they  are. 

14000.  I understood  one  of  your  objections  to  this 
small  line  between  Strabane,  Convoy,  and  Letterkenny 
to  be  that  traffic  which  would  go  via  Letterkenny  into 
Derry  would  be  diverted  from  Letterkenny  via  Stra- 
bane and  then  away  south? — South  and  east. 

14001.  Not  north  ? — Not  north.  That  would  not  be 
so  to  the  same  extent  in  the  case  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
line,  because  the  terminus-  is  in  Derry. 

14002.  I think  you  said  the  portion  of  the  Donegal 
line  between  Strabane  and  Derry  is  now  the  joint 
property  of  the  two  companies  ? — I believe  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  England, 
and  that  the  two  companies,  the  Midland  and  the 
Great  Northern,  are  joint  owners  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion. 

14003.  In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  which  you 
say  you  could  not  give  us,  as  to  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  trade  through  Derry,  the  only  thing  we  have 
before  us  is  the  sailings  of  the  steamships.  I think 
you  said  there  were  six  in  the  week  ? — That  is  to  Eng- 
land, and  a sailing  each  night  fo  Scotland. 

14004.  Two  to  Heysham,  two  to  Liverpool,  and  two 
fa  Glasgow? — No,  two  to  Heysliam,  two  to  Liverpool, 
and  two  to  Fleetwood,  and  daily  to  Glasgow. 

14005.  Does  that  compare  favourably  with  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  ten  years  ago? — Before  I had 
any  connection  with  Derry  at  all,  I believe  there  was 
a better  service  to  England  and  better  to  Scotland. 

14006.  Was  it  as  frequent  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  was  a 
daily  service  to  England,  but  I cannot  speak  of  my 
own  knowledge,  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  railways  that  the  daily  service  was  done  away 
with. 

14007.  I should  have  thought  that  where  you  had 
such  a service  of  steamers  as  you  have  at  present  it 
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must  indicate  there  is  a good  deal  of  trade? — There  is 
a good  dead  of  trade  undoubtedly. 

14008.  With  regard  to  the  Letterkenny  line,  thait,  I 
think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  originally  projected  in 
1864? — I think  so. 

14009.  And  I believe  it  then  lay  idle  until  1880  l — 
Yes. 

14010.  It  was  in  December,  1880,  that,  I believe, 
they  approached  the  Board  of  Wolrks  and  borrowed 
£85,000? — That  is  right. 

14011.  I see  that  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  Idle 
capital  is  put  down  at  £57,155  ordinary  stock  paying 


nothing.  That,  I presume,  represents  the  original  ca- 
pital of  the  old  company  ?— Yes. 


14012.  Then  there  axe  charges  of  £50,000,  £35,000, 
and  there  is  a sum  of  £2,750?— That  was  money  owing 
to  the  engineer. 

14013.  He  had  a mortgage  of  £3,000? — Yes.  he  got 
part  of  it,  and  that  remains. 

14014.  Is  that  a first  charge  or  a second  charge?— 
Third  charge.  It  comes  after  both  the  Board  of  Works 


14015.  In  other  words,  he  has  had  nothing  for  a 
good  many  years? — And  is  not  likely  to  get  anything. 
The  highest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  line  is 
£70,000.  Probablv  the  real  value  is  between  £50,000 
and  £70,000. 

14016.  I think  you  said  the  receipts  on  that  Letter- 
kenny line  have  been  sufficient  to  bear  the  interest 
on  the  first  charge? — I said  on  the  firfet  mortgage 
£50,000  has  gone  in  arrear. 

14037.  So  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  interest 
on  the  second  mortgage  of  £35,000  has  had  to  be  borne 
by  the  City  of  Derry  and  parts  of  the  County  Done- 
gal?—Yes. 

14018.  £1,750  a year,  roughly  speaking? — Yes.  May 
I mention  a fact  that  there  was  a proposal  that  that 
line,  the  Letterkenny  line,  should  be  amalgamated  with 
the  other  Donegal  lines,  the  Lough  Swilly,  and  the 
Carndonagh  and  the  Burtonport  Railways,  and  that 
the  ratepayers  should  be  relieved  of  any  taxation,  that 
the  Letterkenny  line  should  be  improved  and  a proper 
rail  substituted  for  the  jiresent  light  rail,  and  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  other  portions  of  the  line,  so  as 
to  make  them  uniform.  That  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
extremely  important  thing  for  Donegal  and  Deny.  It 
can  be  done  without  any  loss  either  to  the  Treasury, 
the  ratepayers,  or  the  shareholders,  and  with  a very 
distinct  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  A 
scheme  to  that  effect,*  particulars  of  which  I shall 
send  in,  was  put  by  a very  important  deputation 
before  Mr.  Hanbury,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  favourably  impressed  with  it, 
and  I believe  he  told  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who 
introduced  the  deputation,  that  he  was  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  scheme. 

' 14019.  You  proposed  that  the  Letterkenny  to  Tooban 
portion  should  be  taken  over  practically  by  the  Board 
of  Works? — No,  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  sell 
it  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  and  that  they  should 
hand  over  the  other  two  lines,  the  Burtonport  and  the 
Carndonagh,  absolutely,  and  that  the  ratepayers  should 
be  relieved  of  all  guarantees.  The  proposal  was  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the 
price,  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  a wholly  indepen- 
dent authority  should  fix  the  actual  value.  The  Lough 
Swilly  Company  agreed  to  raise  on  the  whole  under- 
taking ' sufficient  to  pay  them  off,  and  undertook  to 
relieve  the  ratepayers  of  all  liability  under  the  guaran- 
tees, and  to  enter  into  terms  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  provide  a service  of  trains  that  would  be 
satisfactory. 

14020.  Was  any  proposition  of  that  kind  made  to 
the  Board  of  W orks  ? — I made  a similar  proposition 
myself. 

14021.  And  what  was  the  reply  received? — I was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Board  of  Works  were  prepared 
to  accept  it,  but  it  turned  out  that  they  did  not ; and 
I was  under  the  impression  Mr.  Hanbury  would  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasuiy,  but  after  communicating 
with  the  Board  of  Works  he  refused. 

14022.  The  agreement  with  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
for  working  the  Letterkenny  branch  expires  in  1917  in 
about  11  years’  time? — Yes. 

14023.  And  the  balance  outstanding  at  the  present 
moment  is  £50,000  on  the  first  mortgage  and  £22,000 
on  the  second  mortgage  ? — Yes. 

14024.  For  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a steady 
rise  m the  receipts  of  the  Letterkenny  line?— 
I should  rather  say  there  was  a rise  during  the 


•See  Appendix  No.  7. 


time  the  Burtonport  Railway  was  being  constructed 
due  largely  to  the  material  being  carried  over  the  W 
but  last  year  there  was  not  so  much  earned.  ^ 

14025.  I believe  in  1903-04  the  receipts  were  £3  530 
showing  an  increase  of  £1,200  over  the  previous  yearf 

14026.  In  1904-05  they  were  £3,234,  and  in  1905-06, 
they  were  £3,078,  whereas  some  years  before  that  it 
was  only  £1,700  or  £1,800? — That  is  quite  correct  sir 
The  ratepayers  fear  now  that  the  Strabane  and  Letter- 
kenny line  will  take  away  that  additional  traffic  an  I 
leave  them  where  they  were. 

14027.  Assuming  that  increase  is  continuous,  it  does, 
not  leave  a great  deal  to  go  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  second  mortgage?— It  does  not. 
The  railway  company  and  the  ratepayers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Treasury  should  not  charge  such  a high  in- 
terest  on  that  loan. 

14028.  And  your  fear  is,  and  the  fear  of  the  guaran- 
teeing areas  with  regard  to  the  Letterkenny  line  is 
that  when  the  new  branch  is  opened  from  Strabane  to 
Letterkenny,  a good  deal  of  the  traffic  will  be  cut  off 
at  Letterkenny,  and  will  not  go  over  the  Letterkenny 
line  at  all? — Quite  so. 

14029.  I believe  tlie  Board  of  Works  are  prepared, 
as  far  as  they  can,  to  provide  safeguards  which  would 
protect  them  from  the  contingencies  which  might  other- 
wise occur? — I do  not  agree  with  that. 

14030.  You  do  not  believe  they  have  done  so?— I 
would  rather  not  speak  of  that.  There  is  another 
witness  who  can  tell  you  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
and  who  has  a strong  opinion. on  that. 

14031.  I suppose  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  before 
Parliament  the  Board  of  Works  had  to  consider  not 
only  the  Letterkenny  line  but  the  interests  of  die 
people  who  would  be  served  by  that  new  connection. 
Tho  Treasuiy  were  the  people  who  would  suffer?— No. 
The  ratepayers  suffer  first.  The  Treasury  is  absolutely- 
protected. 

14032.  You  axe  aware  the  Board  of  Works  had  to 
get  the  security  of  the  ratepayers  for  these  lines?— 
Yes,  the  Treasury  have  that  security.  They  have  the 
ratepayers  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  a gilt-edge  security. 
It  is  tho  ratepayers,  therefore,  that 'must  suffer,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  show  clearly  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
probability  that  tho  Treasury  wili  lose  a penny  if  they 
choose  to  insist  upon  payment. 

14033.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — They  need  not  hare 
lost  on  other  lines  if  they  had  chosen  to  insist  on  their 
pound  of  flesh — but  they  have  lost  money  in  some 
cases,  have  they  not? — Yes,  but  in  those  cases  they 
had  only  the  security  of  the  undertaking,  whereas  in 
this  case  they  have  not  only  the  security  of  the  under- 
taking, but  they  have  also  that  of  the  rates.  I am 
prepared  to  give  you  the  figures  that  will  show  clearly 
there  fe  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  Treasury  losing 
a penny. 

14034.  I agree : they  need  not  have  lost  on  the  other 
lines,  but  I think  I am  correct  in  saying  that  there 
are  other  instances  where  they  had  a guarantee  and 
did  not  claim  the  money  ? — That  is  so,  and  what  we 
think  is  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  security 
of  the  undertaking,  and  run  the  risk  of  any  loss,  if 
there  is  any  such  risk,  and  relieve  the  ratepayers  of 
this  burden.  Suppose  the  line  ils  worth  £60,000  they 
should  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  the  guarantee,  and 
put  the  line  in  good  order.  I think — if  you  will  allow 
me  to  state  this— that  it  is  within  the  lines  of  your 
inquiry.  I think  the  scheme  is  a thoroughly  good 
one,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the  country  the  Trea- 
sury should  support  it. 

14035.  I agree  it  comes  within  this  inquiry.  In  the 
evidence  you  gave  before  the  Allport  Commission,  you 
gave  it  as  your  view,  and  I believe  the  Commission 
subsequently  recommended,  that  the  line  should  go  to 
Kilmacrenan  and  thence  via  Milford  to  Dunfanagnyi 
—Yes,  and  we  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a con 
siderablo  saving  to  taka  the  tine  in  that  direction 
rather  than  going  to  Creeslough,  and  they  advocated 
that — I don’t  know  why  it  was  not  carried  out— cut 
their  recommendation  certainly  was  that  the  line 
should  go  in  that  direction  and  subsequently  through 
to  Creeslough  ? — There  was  a pitched  battle  in  the 
Grand  Jury  over  that  very  subject,  and  ultimately 
the  scheme  was  rejected  and  the  line  run  as  now. 

14036.  The  cost  of  this  line  is  given  as  £6,400  8 
mile;  but  yon  spoke  of  this  line  having  been  badly 
constructed  and  equipped.  As  a matter  of  fact,  1 
think  the  Buncrana  arid  Carndonagh  line  worked  out  at 
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ftf,  i Yes  but  the  works  are  distinctly  heavier  on 

Ti  Burtonport  line,  cuttings  through  the  rock,  via- 
ducts, and  other  heavy  expenses,  which  were  not  necea- 

*' We°  discussed  this  question  in  London  when. 

„ had  'the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  before  us. 
While  admitting  that  the  works  were  heavier  he  said 
ihe  cost  of  construction  of  both  lines  was  unnecessarily 
hpoyy  because  the  Lough  Swilly  line  took  good  care 
that  as  the  work  was  being  done  at  the  expense  of  a 
Public  department  they  should  not  spare  expense  in  any 
£av  In  the  face  of  that  evidence  it  seems  rather 
* JLc  vou  should  now  come  forward  and  say  the  lines 
were  very  inefficiently  made?— I take  leave  to  differ 
with  the  engineer.  The  Carndonagh  line  is  very  well 
built,  I agree;  the  stations  are  very  well  made,  but  I 
helieve  the  stations  were  built  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
line  at  their  own  expense.  As  to  the  Burtonport 
line  the  permanent  way  is  soundly  built,  with  some 
gliffht  exceptions  ; but  not  being  an  expert,  not  having 
the  training  of  an  engineer,  I cannot  tell  all  the 
works  that  are  deficient,  but  I know  that  some  are. 

14038.  I suppose  I am  correct  in  assuming  that 
before  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  took  over  these 
works  they  satisfied  themselves  that  the  line  was,  in 
their  opinion,  one  that  they  could  take  over  with 
every  prospect  of  working  it  efficiently  and  to  their 
own  benefit  ? — I think  you  are  not  right  m that.  So 
far  as  regards  the  Burtonport  line  the  company  tell  me 
they  took  it  over  on  the  distinct  statement  and  ar- 
rangement that  during  the  year  of  maintenance  the 
works  would  be  finished  satisfactorily.  They  bad  no 
time  to  inspect,  because  they  were  not  allowed  m the 
works  till  the  last-  moment. 

14039.  They  took  it  over,  and  had  no  idea  of  what 
would  equip  the  line  in  a satisfactory  manner?— No; 
they  protested  from  the  beginning,  but  I understood 
that  the  Board  of  Works  said  that  if  the  traffic 
showed  that  more  rolling  stock  was  necessary  they 
would  provide  it.  , 

14040.  I should  have  thought  the  Londonderry  ana 
I,ongh  Swilly  Company  would  have  been  asked  to  see 
that  everything  was  efficient  before  they  took  it  over  ? 
— No,  they  were  under  a contract  with  the  Treasury. 
The  contractors  have  a year  of  maintenance,  and  the 
usual  custom  is  that  several  things  in  lines  that 
are  not  completed  at  the  time  of  opening  are  made 
good  during  the  year  of  maintenance.  In  this  case 
it  was  undertaken  that  they  should  be  made  good 
during  the  year  of  maintenance,  but  the  engineer  had 
no  chance  of  checking  the  works  except  during  the 
time  of  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Trade  engineer, 
and  they  them  called  attention  to  various  defects,  and 
the  deficiencies  they  then  pointed  out  and  others  since 
observed  are  said  to  total  up  to  £70,000. 

14041.  A quarter  of  the  total  cost ! That  seems  ex- 
travagant. £6,000  a mile  compares  unfavourably  with 
the  construction  cost  of  other  lines;  end  then  to  be 
told  that  it  meeds  another  £70,000  before  it  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  sounds  extraordinary.  These 
are  business  men  of  experience  who  have  worked  the 
T/Ough  Swilly  line  successfully;  I should  hardly  have 
thought  they  would  buy  a pig  in  a poke.  The  only 
evidence  we  had  was  from  the  engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
very  well  equipped  line? — I believe  it  was  badly  con- 
structed and  insufficiently  equipped,  and  in  conse- 
quence could  not  be  properly  worked. 

14042.  Then,  I am  afraid  you  are  not  prepared  to 
modify  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  before  the 
AUport  Commission  as  to  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Works  carried  out 
their  duties.  Surely  the  Board  of  Works  officials  are  ■ 
thoroughly  capable? — So  far  as  the  Board  of  Works 
officials  are  concerned  they  are  courteous  and  efficient, 
but  it  is  notorious  that  the  works  carried  out  under 
their  supervision  are  not  satisfactory.  I hope  under 
the  regime  of  my  friend  Mr.  Batchen,  they  will  im- 
prove. 

14043.  Since  the  Burtonport  extension  things  have 
t«en  pretty  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  it  has  made  a profit 
of  about  £2,000  a year,  which  is  divided  between  the 
1™a®llry  and  the  working  company,  and  has  been 
sufficient  to  pay  a portion  of  the  interest  on  the 
original  capital. 

That  is  an  unusual  experience,  I am  afraid, 
wim  the  railways  constructed  under  Treasury  grants  ? 
~j-  i think  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gopd  manage- 
ent  that  resulted,  in  the  case  of  the  Lough  Swuly 
rvaiiway,  in.  a continuous  dividend  of  7 per  cent. 


14045.  But  you  find  that  there  is  a volume  of  ^ 1907. 

traffic  running  over  it,  and  after  discharging  work-  ' 

ing  expenses  there  is  a profit  of  £2,000  a year? — The  Mr.  Robert 

claim  of  the  company  is M.Todd.tL.D., 

14046.  You  are  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  replanting 
the  company? — No,  I am  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  London- 
the  company,  but  I know,  -as  a matter  of  common  derry  Chamber 
knowledge,  that  the  Company  has  claimed  to  have  an  0f  Commerce, 
impartial  inquiry  held  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  xhe  question  of 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  has  been  refused.  That  arbitration 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  on  the  face  of  it  that  there  between  Board 
was  something  to  justify  the  claim.  A petition  was  of  Works  and 
sent  from  Londonderry  to  the  Board  of  Trade  cn  the  Lough  Swilly 
matter.  . . Co.  discussed. 

14047.  With  reference  to  that  petition,  was  not 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  suspended  to  see 
what  effect  the  remonstrances  of  the  Board  of  Works 
would  have  on  the  Company  ? — No,  the  Board  of 
Trade  consulted  the  Board  of  Works  from  first  to  last, 
and  the  Board  of  Works  protested  againBt  such  an 
inquiry. 

14048.  I remember  them  calling  attention  to  the  Mr.  Tatlow's 
fact  that  complaints  had  been  received  a9  to  the  un-  inquiry, 
satisfactory  working  of  the  line.  Some  defects  were 
remedied,  and  in  1906  there  was  no  mention  of  faults, 
and  Mr.  Stevemson  said  things  were  very  much  im- 
proved, and  they  did  not  propose  taking  any  action 
for  the  present  ? — They  refused  to  allow  any  action  to 
be  taken.  They  sent  down  Mr.  Tatlow,  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  his  report.  But  the  complaint  was  as  to 
construction  and  engines,  not  as  to  working  and  main- 
tenance. Mr.  Tatlow  could  not  deal  with  construction 
and  equipment,  and  therefore  the  inquiry  was  abor- 
tive. The  inquiry  that  is  asked  for  is  as  to  whether 
the  line  is  properly  constructed,  and  that  inquiry  has 
been  persistently  refused.  The  only  redress  proposed 
was  an  inquiry  under  the  24th  Section  of  the  Order 
in  Council,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  an 
order  would  be  made  against  the  working  company 
to  make  good  the  defects  in  the  line,  and  to  expend 
the  money  which  the  Treasury  contracted  to  expend. 

14049.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt,  looking  at  the 
Board  of  ’Trade  returns,  that  the  rolling  stock  of 
that  line  is  lower  than  on  other  lines  of  the  same 
length  ? — That  is  so. 

14050.  It  works  out  as  one  locomotive  to  six  miles 
of  line? — So  far  as  regards  the  parent  line  that  would 
be  only  two  engines  to  the  line. 

14051.  Chairman. — He  is  taking  the  whole  line? — 

The  Lough  Swilly  line  is  12  miles  long. 

14052.  Colonel  JIvitcheson  Pod. — I am  taking  the  Qnestim  of  th* 
whale  system,  99  miles.  I presume  that,  the  sufficiency  of 
Chairman  of  the  Company  took  very  good  care  to  rt 

satisfy  himself  that  the  line  was  properly  supplied?  j-ce  po 
—The  Treasury  refused  to  supply  what  was  required. 

That  is  admitted  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 

Works.  In  effect  they  say,  “We  admit  you  have  not 

the  proper  rolling  stock,  but  if  you  waive  all  your 

other  claims,  ana  undertake  to  do  all  the  necessary 

improvements  at  your  own  expense  _we  will  give  you 

proper  rolling  stock.”  I shall  send  in  copies  of  their  (See  Appendix 

letters.  . No.  7). 

14053.  You  say  the  traffic  is  seriously  crippled  by 
the  bad  construction  of  that  line,  but  in  spite  of 
it  they  are  paying  £2,000  a year? — Yes,  by  good 
management ; but  if  the  line  were  properly  con- 
structed it  would  develop  the  country,  the  traffic 
would  increase,  and  the  Company  would  put  up 
stations  that  are  required,  and  which  the  people  are 
clamouring  for. 

14054.  Have  not  the  Board  of  Works  made  several  Improvements 
improvements  to  that  line  by  making  a crossing  and  by  Board  of 
• providing  telegraphic  communication  f— That  is  on  the  Works  on 
Letterkenny  line.  The  Lettorkenny  line  belongs  to  the  Letterkenny. 
Board  of  Works.  They  are  making  improvements  to  ^ne- 
their  own  line  but  they  make  no  improvements  on  the 
Burtonport  line,  for  the  contract  is  that  tho  Lough 
Swilly  Company  shall  work  it  in  perpetuity  . 

14055.  But  is  it  not  rather  a misrepresentation  to 
say  that  one  line  is  owned  by  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  other  is  not,  and  to  say  that  having  advanced 
the  money  for  the  making  of  the  Burtonport  line,  that 
because  it  is  leased  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  the- 
Board  of  Works  and  Treasury  do  not  care  how  tha 
line  is  worked? — It  was  built  by  public  money.  . .7 

14056.  And  by  a free  grant  from  the  Treasury? — 

Yes,  and  the  Company  has  a contract  to  work  it  in 
perpetuity.  • There  is  a provision  in  the  Treasury 
agreement  according  to  which  profits  under  £2,000  a 
year  can  be  applied  to  development.  The  Company 
I 
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the  routes, 
termini,  etc., 
of  new  lines 
should  be 
decided. 


. want  to  apply,  that  in  development  and  the  Treasury 
refuse! 

14057.  I'  suppose  they  are"  not  satisfied  that  the 
. equipment  is  wanted  ? — They  have  admitted  it  is 
wanted.  They  practically  say,  “If  you  waive  the 
claim  as  to  construction  we  will  supply  additional 
rolling  stock.”  The  rolling  stock  is  wanted. 
r 14058.  Do  you.  say  a Board  which  is  willing  to 
spend  money  on  that  (Letterkenny)  line,  and  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad,  will  do  nothing  for  the 
Burtonport  line  ? — The  Letterkenny  line  is  their  own. 

14059.  Yes,  but  according  to  you  they  refuse  to 
allow  money  to  be  spent  on  a line  which  you  say 
requires  £70,000,  and  yet  they  are  content  to  spend 
those  various  sums  on  the  other  line? — Undoubtedly, 
I can  prove  it. 

14060.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  strange  that  where 
you  find  a public  body  throwing  good  money  after 
bad — doing  that  with  their  eyes  open — as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Letterkenny  line,  you  should 
find  them  grudging  of  assistance  to  a good  line  like 
the  Burtonport.  I don't  suppose  a public  body  is  so 
indifferent  to  the  way  in  which  money  is  spent,  and 
it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  why  they  should  not  be 
as  liberal  with  the  one  line  as  they  are  with  the  other  ? 
— It  is  complained  on  every  hand  that  the  Bur- 
tonport line  is  not  completed  as  contemplated,  I can 
speak  by  comparing  the  equipments  on  other  lines. 

14061.  You  don’t  give  us  figures  to  show  what  is 
the  rolling  stock  compared  with  the  parent  line? — 
If  you  want  them  I can  get  them. 

14062.  You  have  nothing  to  say  as  regards  that 
point  ? — I think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Burtonport 
Railway  should  have  a public  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  the  line  is  properly  completed,  and  no  com- 
pany should  be  called  upon  to  spend  some  thousands 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work  that  the  Trea- 
sury undertook. 

. 14063.  In  the  event  of  any  further  railway  exten- 
sions, do  you  think  they  would  have  to  be  done  by  free, 
grants  or  that  the  barony  should  he  prepared  to  guaran- 
tee  anything  ? — I think  in  some  cases  there  should  be  a 
i °n  £rom  ^he  localities.  In  my  opinion  there 
' sh2_,  ,,  e a,  Public  inquiry  before  money  is  spent  to 
settle  that  the  best  line  be  built  in  the  most  economical 
to  sea  what  the  localities  can  give. 

« lone  • °v  tbink  the  procedure  under  the  Act 
a , o , t£er  than  the  procedure  under  the  1889 

Act?— It  is  better,  but  not  satisfactory.  The  railway 
company  sends  an  engineer  to  prepare  a scheme,  and 
the  plans  are  lodged 

*»■  But  the  L.°rd  Lieutenant  chooses  terminals 
and  practically  decides  the  course  of  the  railway  ? 

14066.  I understood  that  the  principal  complaint  with 
■ *’®6ard  ,to  t‘le  railways  that  have  been  constructed  under 
i the  early  Acts  was  that  they  did  not  follow  the  routes 
that  were  most  required  ?— In  the  case  of  the  Burtonport 
Railway  the  general  feeling  was  that  it  should  go  by 
^ !,nd  Lalcarragh.  The  Board  of  Works 
pS,  and  th?-v  ahose  a r°ute  avoiding  those  places. 

m favour  of  the  route  through  them, 
K hT  mvself 8 and  People  of  the  dis- 

SS,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  company  to- 

SftSSiSSh"!?  the  line  40  Du«fanaghy 

b?fc  f?r  some  reason  or  other  the 
yfks.,refused  to  agree  to  that  suggestion. 
fLStd0^twf?6rWardAS  that  the  line  through  Dun- 
cheaofv  and  SalC!fagb  cou,d  have  been  done  more 
ce^aml?r  would  have  conferred  more 
Sade  ith-an  lIie  .line  that  was  actually 

made.  What  I complain  of  is  that,  without,  due 

• the  ^etalls  o£  the  Lne  were  settled  before 
aVkiw^bl  C aufcllorltl€.s  and  the  districts  interested  were 
aHowed  an  opportunity  of  putting  forward  thei^  views 
on  the  subject ; they  ought  to  lave  an  opportunity 

SfSnLv' other  inquiry  Sh°uld  have held 

i»format,o,i  «,d  after  oarefuI  £ 1 

bS.e,?™“Vh“  “ ”s  “ 


14067.  That  would  in  your  opinion  be  an  w 
ment,  but  you  would  still  leave  the  dZS?^ 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  7-Yes,  after  a 
14068.  Supposing  any  railways  are  construB’Tn' 
future  under  local  guarantees,  the  guarantees  V 
run  for  two  or  three  years  before  fhl 
any  recoupment  from  the  traffic?— I think  the  ^ 
rantee  should  only  run  from  the  time  of  th0 
of  the  line  for  traffic.  °P«nuig: 

14069.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
amendment  if  the  Treasury  were  to  euaiaX  ft 
whole  sum,  and  recover  the  proper  proportion^™! 
the  baronies ! At  present  the  letter  g<*  th l 
recoupments  after  the  line  begins  to  run,  bit  h n7 
meantime  they  have  to  collect  the  lull  guarantee 
the  firat  instance.  Would  yon  ho  in  favmr  oi  Si!, 
to  get  the  Treasury  to  see  them  way  to  guarantee  tt£ 
full  interest  and  to  recover  from  the  baronTeT  I? 
would  he  a saving  both  to  the  Treasury  and  tw 
baronies,  as  in  such  an  event,  money  could  be  rJi 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  at  present  !-I 
agree  with  that  suggestion,  and  it  should  be  adoSi 
There  is  another  suggestton,  too,  that  I would  Zk 
Provision  could  be  made  that  the  guarantee  oi  the 
barony  should  not  run  until  a time  had  been  alloTd 
for  development.  If  they  got  a line  open  for  traffiS 
five  or  seven  years,  they  might  then  be  in  a pS™. 
to  pay  the  minimum  rate  upon-  lines  whei£  tC 
would  be  no  prospect  of  development  until  five  or  sir 
years  aiter  their  construction.  The  people  of  the 
tnct  might  be  wining  to  guarani  to  aid  in  tt 
construction  of  those  lines,  and  it  could  be  settled  al 
to  what  liability  the  ratepayers  should  incur  and  for 
what  period ; this  should  be  determined  upon  an 
inquiry  to  be  held  before  the  scheme  was  promoted 

14070  You  are  opposed  to  the  control  of  Irish  lines 
being  placed  under  any  British  railway?— I am  The- 
interest  of  English  railways  is  not  always  that  of  dis- 
people of  the  locality.  The  policy  would  be  dictated- 
by  the  majority,  and  that  policy  would  naturally  be 
of  thoTrish  ghSh  railway  comPanies  at  the  expense 

14071  Would  you  be  opposed  to  putting  them  nnder 
the  control  of  a central  authority,  such  ■ as  may  be 

E^ubj^ct  near  fuW-LhftTO‘ 

, H°72'  Yoa  do  not  contemplate  that  any  share- 
holders would  object  to  the  purchase  of  the  lines 
provided  they  got  fair  terms  ?— No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  k.c. 

, , ,You,  sa*d,  that  the  effect  of  amalgamation  in 

Inwr' °f  Jreian,d.  was  practically  to  starve  the 
Pj  of  Derry?  I tlimk  “starve”  is  the  word  von 
used.  As  a matter  of  fact,  since  the  amalgamation, 
have  not  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  combined  to 
give  you  a service  to  Fleetwood  that'  you  had  not 
liefore  ?— The  Act  establishing  the  service  was  a year 
Delore  the  amalgamation. 

14074.  But  the  amalgamation  was  going  on.  Pre- 
vious to  that  you  had  not  the  service  ?— No,  but  we 
had  other  services  in  its  place.  We  had  the  following 
services : — Derry  to  Fleetwood,  Derry  to  Morecambe, 
a,  £er7  Liverpool.  The  Morecambe  then  became 
the  iieysham  service. 

14075.  That  old  service  to  Fleetwood  yon  told  ns 
about,  you  heard  of — it  was  before  your  own  personal 
Knowledge  ? — No  ; it  was  going  on  a few  years  ago. 

14076.  Did  it  stop  for  many  years,  at  any  rate 
before  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  amalgamation 
took  place?— I don’t  know. 

14077.  You  stated  that  it  took  seven  hours  to  get 
L'0™  Cookstown  to  Londonderry.  Do  not  the 
■Northern  Counties  Company  give  you  three  trains- 
a day  that  run  in  four  hours  ? — That  is  so,  I 
believe. 

14078.  It  took  you  four  hours  by  the  Northern  and 
by  the  Northern  Counties  ?— Yes. 

14079.  But  there  are  three  services  a day  which  do 
the  journey  in  four  hours? — I believe  so. 


Mr.  Robert  14080.  You  anoear  m i i R°*EaT  WaT30N  e*<unhu>d  by  the  Chaihman. 

Chamber  of  Commerce’— Yes^sir  ° t 6 Londonderry  14°82.  Are  you  a merchant  in  the  city  of  London- 

ESL-™1'  ‘ v dKa  „ *.  apPea,-o„  ^ ^ 

of  Commerce.  1 • m 7^ ants  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Derry  and 

its  neighbourhood  ? — I do. 
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14084  What  particular  business  are  you  in?— Our 
„hief  business  is  the  grain  traffe,  flour  and  corn  grind- 

and  we  are  also  engaged  in  the  herring  business, 
ierring  curing  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  at  the  different 
stations,  Burtonport,  Downing’s  Bay,  and  Buncrana. 

14085  I suppose  you  have  a general  knowledge  of 
th,  Co  Donegal?— I have.  I have  travelled  for  25 
vears  regularly,  chiefly  through  the  Co.  Donegal.  Our 
business  lies  there  very  largely,  and  I have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  promotion  of  narrow  gauge  railways, 
and  the  history  of  the  Co.  Donegal  generally  during 
that  time. 

14086  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  through  rates?— With  re- 
gard to  through  rates  we  feel  that  they  are  unfair  to 
Irish  manufacturers,  like  ourselves  for  instance,  in 
Londonderry.  As  an  example  I would  say  that  flour, 
which  we  manufacture,  and  which  is  an  industry 
that  is  reviving  very  much  of  late  in  Ireland, 
we  consider  it  Unfair  that  the  railway  companies 
•should  get  more— take  a town  like  Londonderry  to 
Enniskillen  on  the  Great  Northern  line — we  feel  that 
it  i3  an  injury  in  the  case  of  millers  sending,  their 
stuff  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  more  for  our  flour  from  Londonderry  to 
Enniskillen  than  the  proportion  that  the  railway  com- 
pany would  get  from  the  English  miller  for  the  same 
stuff  in.  similar  circumstances,  and  we  think  that 
through  rates  are  unfair,  in  some  cases  at  lead,  to  the 
Irish  manufacturers  like  ourselves  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour. 

14087.  Do  you  import  wheat? — We  do,  sir. 

14088.  Do  you  want  a through  rate  for  that.? — 
Londonderry  is  a port,  and  it  comes  in  there  largely. 


14089.  Do  you  get  any  from  Belfast  ?— Rarely.  I 
•would  like  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  evidence  of  the  secretary  of  the  Belfast 
Harbour  Board  in  regard  to  that,  because  I would 
like  to  correct  what  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the.  false 
impression  created  regarding  the  grain  trade  to  Lon- 
donderry ; the  3s.  rate  was  referred  to  him  as  being  low 
from  Belfast  to  Londonderry,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  grain  trade  of  Londonderry  was  done  largely 
through  the  port  of  Belfast.  Such  is  absolutely  un- 
true. On  the  contrary,  the  grain  trade  is  one  of  the 
particular  trades  that  has  maintained  direct1  impor- 
tation almost  entirely. 

14090.  I think  the  Commissioners  are  aware  of  that, 
and  they  understand  that  the  , 3s.  rate  applied  to  a 
special  cargo  under  special  circumstances? — It  was 
not  a special  cargo,  though  the  circumstances 
were  special.  Occasionally  Indian  com  comes  from 
Belfast  to  Londonderry.,  but  under  special  circum- 
stances. A special  cargo  would  come  direct,  but  they 
might  bring  a small  lot  from  Belfast  by  rail.  As  a 
general  rule  the  grain  coming  to  Londonderry  comes 
by  direct  importation  from  the  United  States,  the 
River  Plate,  or  Russia,  as  the  case  may  be — I should 
cay  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  it  come  that  way. 

14091.  As  to  the  question  of  through  rates  you  have 
explained  to  us  what  your  objection  is? — Might  I also 
refer  to  the  point  made  that  if  the  Belfast  Harbour 
Commissioners  would  make  an  effort  they  might  do 
the  coal  trade  through  Belfast  to  Londonderry. 

14092.  No,  I think  you  need  not  go  into  that?— The 
matter  seemed  so  absurd  to  me  that  I just  wanted  to 
refer  to  it,  but  it  would  probably  be  unnecessary. 

14093.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  rates,  speaking 
generally,  from  Londonderry  are  reasonable? — Well, 
we  have  no  general  complaint  to  make  of  the  rates, 
but  we  think  there  are  special  cases  where  a lower 
rate  might  be  given  by  the  railway  companies  in  re- 
spect of  particular  articles.  Of  course,  I can  only 
speak  of  what  largely  concerns  ourselves.  We  do  a 
considerable  business  in  Indian  corn,  grinding  it  and 
making  it  into  what  we  call  Indian  meal  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  used  largely  for  cattle  feeding,  and  in 
some  parts  for  human  food,  and  the  rate  on  the  rail- 
ways for  it  is  practically  the  same  rate,  as  for  flour, 
which  is  almost  double  the  value  in  money,  and  which 
requires  very  much  more  care  and  attention  in  trans- 
mission. This  Indian  meal  is  very  largely  used  in 
Donegal,  and  we  have  frequently  thought  that  there 
roight  be  a reduction  in  Indian  meal  for  the  benefit 
of  our  part  of  the  country. 


14094.  Wliatbenefil  would  there.be  in  that,  to , your  ^ 190? 

part  of  the  country? — I don't  mean  to  say  that  a re-  ' ; L ••  •• 

duction  would  benefit  the  traders  or  millers  Very  much.  Mr,  Robert 
Of  course  the  millers  would  get  the  reduction,  and  that  Watson,,'",.’ 
would  be  given  by  them  to  their  customers,  and  again,  represeiitipg 
it  would  be  given,  by  the  customers  to  the  consumers.  D*®  LoflAdn- 

aerry  Hiambar 

14095.  Why  should  the  railway  company  charge  less  0f  Commerce, 
for  Indian  meal  if  it  is  precisely  the  same  bulk  ? — It  is 
not  exactly  the  same  bulk,  and  it  is  more  easily 
handled  and  requires  less  care. 

14096.  Why? — It  ifei  not  in  tho  same  kind  of  sack. 

It  is  in  jute,  whereas  flour  is  in  small  bags  of  four, 
seven,  to  eight  or  ten  stone,  and  requires  more  care 
in  handling,  and  the  wagons  require  to  be  cleaner 
for  flour.  There  is  some  difference,  some  slight 
difference  made  occasionally  in  the  rates  between1  the 
two,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  the  same. 

14097.  Generally  speaking  you  have  no  complaint  to  No  general 
make  of  the  railways? — No,  generally  speaking  we  complaint  to 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  railways  in  London-  make  of  tho 
derry.  We  do  five  or  six  thousand  tons  a year  with  railways, 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  my  ex- 
perience is  that  those  who  have  the  least  use  for  rail- 
way companies,  and  who  have  the  least  business  are 
the  loudest  and  soonest  to  complain,  and  those  who 
have  most  business  say  very  little  about  the  matter. 

14098.  What  do  you  suggest  about. obtaining  better  Conferences 
rates  from  'the  railway  companies? — It  occurred  to  between  the 
me — this  is  not  an  opinion  of  our  Chamber  of  Com-  \ , 

merce,  because  the  matter  was  not  before  them,  but  I the  tradeni  at 
have  myself  thought  that  if  an  inspector  was  ap-  certain  places 
pointed  even  by  the  railway  companies  themselv.es  and  at  stated 
who  would  be  available  for  any  trader,  or  if,  say,  even  times 
the  goods  manager,  or  whoever  they,  appointed,  would  suggested, 
come  to  the  smaller  places,  if  he  would  come  to  Lon- 
donderry or  Omagh  or  the  smaller  centres  at  stated 
times,  and  his  coming  would  be  announced,  he  could 
hold  a sort  of  court  of  inquiry  there,  and  traders  could 
come  before  him  at  a certain  time  "with  their  griev- 
ances, and  in  that  way  they  might  have  them  re- 
dressed. At  present  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
provincial  trader  who  has  to  go  to  Belfast  or  Dublin 
to  have  matters  looked  into.  If  you  write  about  these 
things  it  takes  a considerable  time  to  have  them  put 
before  the  proper  authority,  the  manager  of  the  rail- 
way company,  and  perhaps  if  you  want  some  special 
thing  to  be  done  in  a given  time  the  period  has  passed 
in  which  it  is  of  any  use  before  you  get  an  answer. 

I think  if  the  goods  manager  would  come  to  the  small 
places,  and  hold  a court,  and  advertise  his  intention 
of  doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  traders  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  there  and  stating  their  grievances,  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  the  small  places. 

14099.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Todd  ? — 

I did,  sir. 

14100.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  put  to  him  als  to- 
the  unification  of  railways? — I did,  sir. 

14101.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said? — Not  quite,  Question  of 
sir.  It  was  not,  as  he  told  you,  before  the  Chamber  of  un'4eation  or 
Commerce  the  question  of  nationalisation  or  unifica-  natl°.  , 8a.tj10* 
tion  of  railways.  But  I may  say  that  the  general  feel-  ° •“'* 1 rai  * 
ing  in  Derry,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  y ' 
Harbour  Board,  of  which  I am  a member,  would  be 
against  State  ownership  of  railways  It  was  not  be- 
fore them,  and  no  resolution  was  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  from  my  own  observations  and  from 

discussing  it  with  the  members  at  different  times  I 

don’t  think  a resolution  to  that  effect  could  be 
passed  in  either  of  those  . Boards  suggesting  either 
State  ownership  or  unification  of  railways. 

14102.  You  mean  that  there  would  be  a difference 
of  opinion  ? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  a serious 
difference  of  opinion  about  State  ownership^  I think 
the  opinion  would  be  almost-  entirely  'against  it. 

14103.  You  heard  what  Dr..  Todd  said  about  the 
unification  of  railways? — Well,  I don’t1  exactly  know 
where  the  difference  comes  in.  . ' 

14104.  Well,  I will  put  it  this  way,  do  you  think 
the  present  system  of  a large  number  of  railways  is 
the  test  system  for  Ireland  ? — I 1 think,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Counties  lines,  of  which  I have  the  best  knowledge, 
serve  the  district  well.  There  have  been  grievances, 
and  drawbacks,  and  complaints,  but  I think,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  well  managed  and  serve  the  . dis- 
trict well.  There  has  been  an  . extraordinary  im- 
provement, in  the  Great  Northern  Railway  during’the 

1 2 ’ ... 
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v . . .pn7  last  25  years  both  in  the  system  of  travelling  and 
K ’ the  comfort  provided  for  the  passengers. 

Mr.  Robert  14105.  Is  the  Great  Northern  in  existence  all  that 
Watson,  time?— Yes.  . , 

representing  14106.  I mean  has  there  been  amalgamation  for  25 
the  London-  - — 

SSSSJ"  32 

Chairman. — There  were  previously  three  or  four 
lines  in  the  system? 

Colonel  Flews. — Yes.,  three  companies  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  four  companies  from  Dublin 
to  Derry. 

14107.  Chairman. — You  are  perfectly  satisfied,  Mr. 
Watson? 

Witness. — I don’t  say  that  I am  perfectly  satisfied. 
I say  at  times  there  have  been  complaints  made,  and 
of  course  we  receive  them  occasionally,  and  we  ask 
for  certain  changes  to  be  made  one  way  and  another, 
but  speaking  generally  I think  that  the  larger  traders 
who  do  most  business  with  the  lines  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  both  with  the  way  their  traffic  is  carried, 
and  with  their  comforts  for  travelling,  and  with  the 
management  generally. 

Absorption  of  14108.  Then  you  agree  that  the  action  of  the  Great 
the  Donegal  Northern  and  of  the  Midland  Companies  in  buying 
system  by  tlie  all  these  railways  in  the  North  has  been  to  the 
Midland  and  advantage  of  your  country  ? — That  is  another  matter 
Great  Northern  altogether.  I was  not  speaking  of  that.  I was  one 
Companies  0f  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  buying  up  of  them, 
disapproved  <>f.  an<j  j went  to  London  to  give  evidence  against  it, 
and  I feel  it  strongly  that  the  Donegal  Railway 
should  pass  into  other  hands,  perhaps  partly  on 
sentimental  grounds,  and  perhaps  because  I took  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  extension  from  Strabane 
- to  Derry— I was  certainly  opposed  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Donegal  system. 

14109.  I was  speaking  generally  of  the  railways  in 
your  district? — I was  speaking  of  how  the  country 
was  served  by  the  two  railways,  the  Midland  and  the 
Great  Northern,  and  as  to  the  extension  from  Stra- 
bane to  Londonderry — 

The  acquisition  14110.  Well,  just  tell  me,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
of  Irish  rail-  agree  that  the  advent  of  the  Midland  Railway,  an 
™*y?br  English  Company,  into  this  country  has  been  an  ad- 

En  gush  rail-  vantage  or  a disadvantage? — I think  it  has  been  a 

disadvantage.  That  is  a matter  that  I did  not  think 
advantageous  tb°ught  I was  discussing  when  I spoke  of  these 

railways.  I think  that  hardly  any  of  the  promises 
that  were  made  by  the  Midland  Railway  of  England 
to  the  Irish  shareholders  when  they  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  Northern  Counties  Railway  have  been 
carried  out,  and  that  is  why  I would  be  against 
powerful  English  Companies  coming  here  and  buy- 
ing up  or  being  amalgamated  with  Irish  railways  at 
all.  I travel  regularly  on  the  Midland  Railway- 
14111.  Of  England  or  Ireland  ?— The  Midland  Rail- 
way of  Ireland,  or  the  Northern  Counties  Committee, 
and  it  was  a most  popular  line,  the  officials  were 
popular,  and  the  management  is  popular,  and  I 
think  that  but  for  them  there  would  have  been  a 


The  acquisition 
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great  many  more  complaints  about  the  man*™™  . 
of  the  old  Northern  Counties  Railway  by  the 
land  of  England  since  it  has  been  taken  over  V 
one  who  travels  on  it  and  uses  it  and  knows  it 
say  for  a moment  that  there  has  been  the  slightest 
provement  in  it  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  MA 
land,  and  that-  is  putting  the  matter  very  mildly 
14n2.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  a 
railway  partly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  GnvL 
ment?— I think  that  that  also  is  a great  drawWl- 
14113.  What  railway  do  you  refer  to  ?-Tke  London- 
derry  and  Burtonport  Extension,  which,  when  I nnt 
it  that  way,  I mean  is  not  owned  by  any  partied 
railway  company.  It  is  under  the  supervision  ^ 
some  public  body,  I suppose  the  Board  of  Works 
14114.  Well,  we  have  heard  enough  about  it?— 
You  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it,  perhaDs 
and  I have  no  desire  to  say  any  more,  • ^ ' 

14115.  That  is  all  I want  to  ‘ask  vou  ?— Verv  mil 
sir.  ‘ 1 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

14116.  Mr.  Watson,  am  I right  in  assuming  that 
you  just  send  your  five  to  six  thousand  tons  at  the 
ordinary  rate  in  accordance  with  the  rate  quoted  and 
hung  up  at  the  Derry  station  ?— You  are  right  in 
assuming  that. 

14117.  You  don’t  get  a special  rate  as  Mr  Hevn 
told  us  he  did,  a special  rate  quoted  to  him  on  hi* 
ringing  up  the  railway  companies  by  telephone  ?— N<* 
we  send  five  or  six  thousand  tons  over  the  Great 
Northern  line  every  year,  and  the  farmer  or  trader 
sending  five  tons  would  get  it.  at  the  same  rate 
14118.  I want  to  have  it  clear.  It  is  the  first  time 
I ever  heard  of  a railway  company  giving  these  rates 
and  sending  such  large  quantities  as  you  do  you 
should  know.  I think,  however,  you  are  very  wide 
awake  in  Derry,  more  than  we  are?— No,  I think  you 
are  wide  awake  when  you  wanted  to  get  the  coal  trade 
of  Derry  through  Belfast. 

14119.  Well,  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  large 
trader?— I am  speaking  for  myself,  and  I believe- 
others  are  m the  same  position. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pob. 

14120.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  of 
Derry?— I am. 

t u v ' *s-  ^ .an  ^creasing  or  diminishing  trade?— 
1 believe  it  is  an  increasing  trade.  Derry  is  s 
pr^pero“s  town,  and  is  holding  its  own  well 
14122.  You  heard  Dr.  Todd  say  that  it  had  largely 
been  diverted  to  Belfast,  that  a great  deal  of  traffic- 
irom  the  centre  of  Londonderry  that  should  go  by 
Derry  goes  by  Belfast  ? — That  is  a fact,  but  it  involves 
a question  that  it  would  take  a long  time  to  explain. 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  traffic  going  by  Belfast 
that  I would  like  to  see  going  through  Derry.  But 
our  export  traffic  from  Derry  has  been  getting  on  very 
ii’ 10J  ^ould>  of  course,  like  to  see  it  larger. 

14123.  You  don’t  think  there  has  been  any  decline 
or  decay?— Not  lately. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Yeatxs  examined  by  The  Chaibman. 

YeateB,  ber  0f  Conmeroe?-^ Yes^01”  the  Londonderry  Cham-  14136.  Give  us  one  instance  ?— Compared  with  the 
representing  ‘ - , through  rates  for  cross-Channel  traffic, 

the  London-  14125.  Are  you  a member  of  that  body  ?-Yes.  14137.  Are  you  dealing  with  the  rates  in  Ireland? 

derry  Chamber  14126.  Of  the  Chamber  ?-Yes.  -When  compared  with  through  rates  for  cross- 

of  Commcne.  JA1Z7.  Ar?  y°u  111  business  m Londonderry  ?— Four  Channel  traffic,  the  rate  of  12s.  6 d.  per  ton  for  cotton 

la  C wL.  ..  . , . Plece  goods  from  Derry  to  Belfast  as  against  22s.  6d. 

idioo'  m particular  business  ?— Bleaching.  irom  Derry  to  Manchester  direct,  is  unreasonable,  as 

.i  t dcfs  your,  traffic  go  to  or  come  from  ? this  sum  leaves  only  10s.  for  the  voyage  from  Belfast 

w.?a5di,  Lancashire  principally,  London,  and  the  say,  Heysham,  and  thence  rail  and  haulage  to 
laivi  T>  8lall<L  , .Manchester, 

cotton  piece  goods'^  * 6 yarns  and  8Cuk&  them  ?— In  14138.  You  think  the  proportion  you  pay  locally  is 

14131.  They  come  from  Lancashire?—' tw  a of  proportion  to  the  through  rate ?-Exactly. 

14132.  How?— As  a rule  by  the  Midland*  P °‘i  there  ls  another  point  about  it.  They  make  no 

and  Heysham  and  dire^  boat  to  IW?  ™ +MWay  difference  here  between  the  raw  material  and  the 
cashire  and  Yorkshire • and  direct  from' ' bl®ac}ied  ruaterial  which  is  the  finished  article.  The 
Derry.  0m  * leetwood  to  rate  is  identically  the  same  for  the  two,  though  a fen- 

14133.  They  eo  through  +},„  „ , year8  ago  there  was  a difference  of  5s.  There  was 

your  place?— Yes.  “ aching  process  at  formerly  a difference  made  between  greys  and  whites, 

14134.  Do  they'  go  back  to  Lancashire  1 but  now  whether  greys  or  whites  are  sent  the  charge 

to  Lancashire,  Derry  Dublin  London  f£?d®  Js  the  same  really.  They  have  kept  the  same  nominal 

of  England.  7’  ’ Londoll>  and  ^e  West  rates,  27s.  6 d.  and  22s.  6 d.,  but  for  the  bleached  they 

JS8KK.  inSiZjZ.**- the  "•***•„*-»*  »•  dT«39a  mol-The  aaiw,.  Com  panic*  0W* 
goods,  eion,  I presume. 
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14140.  On  which  railway  ?— On  both  the  Midland 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

14141.  Is  that  in  the  rate  book? — I think  so. 

14142.  It  is  applicable  to  everybody  ?— It  is  applic- 
able to  everybody,  but  there  is  only  one  bleach  works 
there  owned  by  me,  and  consequently  it  is  qnly  ap- 

^14143.  ^Lord  Pirrie. — The  rate  for  bleached  goods  is 
2^  td.'i— Yes,  but  they  give  a 5s.  rebate. 

14144.  Why  don’t  they  alter  the  rate  book?— That 
is  their  own  business.  I don’t  know. 

14145.  Chairman. — You  get  the  rebate? — No;  the 
other  people  get  it. 

14146.  What  other  people  ?— The  merchant  in  Derry 
can  import  white  goods  as  cheaply  as  I import  grey. 
Then  the  white  goods  are  at  the  company’s  risk,  and 
the  grey  goods  are  at  the  owner’s  risk.  The  rate  is 

the  same,  don’t  you  see. 

14147.  Explain  ?— I pay  22s.  bd.  for  grey  goods,  and 
they  come  at  my  own  risk,  but  the  manufacturer  of 
shirts  in  Derry  imports  his  white  goods  at  27s.  bd., 
with  a 5s.  rebate,  and  at  the  company’s  risk,  and 
there  is  this  difference  that  white  goods  can  easily 
be  damaged,  and  in  the  case  of  grey  goods  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  damage  them  with  dirt,  and  the  material  is 
only  coming  in  at  the  same  rate  as  the  finished  article. 
That  is  my  complaint.  Then  the  Derry  to  Cork 
through  rates  are  66s.  5rf.  a ton,  whereas  the  Derry 
to  Dublin  rate  is  20s.  ; Dublin  to  Cork,  27s.,  amount- 
ing to  47s.  The  through  booking  is  47s.  as  against 
66j.  5 d. 

14148.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  where  you  lose  on  it? 
-Yes.  , , 

14149.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  represented  that 
to  the  Railway  Company  ? — No, . but  I represented  the 
other  matter  until  I am  tired.  Then  there  is  a 
through  rate  from  Derry  to  Limerick  of  53s.  bd.  a 
ton,  while  the  rate  from  Derry  to  Dublin  is  20s., 
and  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  22s.,  making 
42s.  as  compared  with  53s.  bd.  for  through  bookings. 

14150.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Yeates,  do  you 
send  the  traffic  that  way?— There  is  a considerable 
amount  sent  that  way. 

14151.  And  you  save  the  difference  of  rate  ? — Yes. 

14152.  You  have  not  represented  that  to  the  Rail- 
way Company? — I have  not,  because  it  does  not 
directly  concern  me.  I am  giving  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  the  shirt 
manufacturers. 

14153.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Todd 
and  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Watson,  as  to  what  they 


call  the  disadvantage  of  English  railway  companies  jtjar_n  1907. 

being  connected  with  the  Irish  companies  ; so  far  as  ' l 

Derry  is  concerned,  do  you  agree  with  what  they  Mr.  R.  L. 
said? — Yes,  I think  it  does  away  with  competition  to  Yeates, 
a large  extent.  I don’t  think  it  has  been  for  the  representing 
benefit  of  Derry,  except  for  the  advantage  of  the  the  Lo”^on' 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  London  and  North-  "®rry  Chamber 
Western  boat ; that  is  the  only  advantage.  0 ummerte- 

14154.  It  is  a distinct  advantage  to  Derry?— Yes.  The  acquisition 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  E.C. — The  witness  has  given  evi-  of  Irish  rail- 
dence  of  the  through  Tate  that  is  in  excess  of  the  local  way  lines  by 
rates  from  Derry  to  Limerick,  but  we  wish  to  say  in  English  corn- 
answer  to  that  that  the  Dublin  rate  is  a temporary  Panies 
rate,  because  of  temporary  competition  by  sea.  approved  of. 

Colonel  Plews. — The  rates  were  disturbed. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon K.C. — I won’t  go  into  it  further 
now;  this  is  more  a question  of  evidence  for  my  own 
witnesses. 

Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  the  opposite  of  what  Mr. 

Knox  told  us  a few  days  ago.  He  said  it  was  a mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies,  and  that 
they  proposed  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — Thank  you  very  much.  I 
was  not  here  then.  I have  only  come  in  lately,  and 
that  is  the  explanation  given  to  me. 

Chairman. — There  is  a trading  steamer  going  round 
the  coast  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  and  that  has . re- 
duced the  local  rate  of  the  railway  company  ; in  order 
to  get  some  of  that  traffic  they  had  to  reduce  their 
rates? 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — Yes. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Yeates  found  that  it  reduced  liis 
rates  also.  You  had  no  reason  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  railway  company  to  it? 

Witness. — Not  the  slightest.  I am  glad  the  boat 
started. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,,  K.C. — The  lowering  of  the  rate  or 
the  rebate  from  27s.  bd.  to  22s.  bd.  is  caused  by  inde- 
pendent steamship  competition  from  Belfast  to  Man- 
chester. 

Chairman. — That  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
the  grey  goods  as  compared  with  white  goods. 

Colonel  Plews. — The  allowance  is  not  made  by  the 
railway  company,  but  by  the  steamboat  company. 

Chairman. — But  that  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  grey  and  white  goods. 

Colonel  Plews. — The  nominal  rate  for  white  would 
be  27 s.  bd.,  and  this  steamboat  company,  to  equalise 
it,  are  making  a rebate  that  we  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K C. — We  will  explain  that  later 
on. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  (ft  11  o’clock. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  15th,  1907. 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Sootter  (Chairman) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirbib,  pc 
and  Lieut.- Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; 


Mr.  Geokqe  E.  Shanahan  (Secretory). 


Chairman. — I have  to  announce,  for  the  information 
of - the  railway  companies,  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
eit  to-morrow,  and  tli&t  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  on  Monday,  the  22nd  April,  anid  the 
following  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  would  be  .advantageous  to  the 
railway  companies  .to  know  what  we  had  decided. 
-We  have  already  a very  large  number  of  applications 
to  give  evidence,  and  we  think  it  is  necessary  to 
announce  that  no  further  applications  will  be  received 
after  to-day,  also  that  at)  the  next  meeting  we  shall 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  when  it  will  be  advisable 
for  the  railway  companies  to  prepare  to  give  evidence. 
We  will  give  ample  notice  of  the  date  which  would 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Commission  to  hear  the 
Railway  Companies. 

Dr.  Todd  ( Solicitor , Londonderry). — I was  about 


Mr.  W.  J.  Hanna,  j.p., 


to  ask  you,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  send 
you  some  documents  substantiating  the  state- 
ments that  I made  to  you  yesterday.  I have  docu- 
mental evidence  that  substantiates  every  statement 
that  I made.  I got  notice  last  night  that  Mr.  Batchen 
the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  proposed  giving 
evidence  correcting  some  portion  of  my  evidence.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  postpone  taking  his  evidence 
until  counsel  is  here  to  cross-examine  him,  who  will  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  documents.  I 'would  ask  to 
appear  personally,  bnt  I think  it  would  be  better  as 
Mr.  Yesey  Knox  is  acquainted  with  this  particular 
matter,  to  wait  until  he  is  here.  He  will  be  here  at  the 
next  sitting. 

Chairman. — If  you  will  kindly  send  die  documents* 
to  the  Secretary  we  will  look  at  them.  . 

Dr.  Todd. — Thank  you. 


by  the  Chairman. 


14155.  Mr.  Hanna,  I think  you  are  a County  Coun- 
cillor for  County  Donegal? — I am. 

14156.  - And  also  a member  of  the  Londonderry  No.  2 
District  Council? — I am. 

14157.  Are  you  also  connected  with  the  Derry 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — I am  a member. 

14158.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  that  particular  district?— Yes ; I represent 
the  local  bodies  in  my  neighbourhood— Guardians. 

14159.  I think  you  wish  to  refer  to  the  Letterkenny 
narrow  guage  railway  ? — I do. 

14160.  But  do  not  you  think  we  have  heard  sufficient 
evidence  upon  that  ?— Well,  I merely  want  to  put  for- 
ward what  my  District  Council,  Derry  No.  2,  think 
is  a particular  grievance  which  they  have.  They  are  to 
a considerable  extent  guarantors  for  the  Letterkenny 
railway. 

14161.  Very  well,  we  will  not  go  into  the  details  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  if  you 
will  kindly  refer  to  the  special  grievances  wliich  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us?— This  -guarantee  which  we 
gave  was  surrounded  by  certain  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances when  the  loan  was  made,  and  I have 
typed  off  a short  statement  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  it. 

14162.  Certainly?— About  the  year  1850  a consider- 
able movement  of  commercial  activity  took  place  in 
Derry.  Two  excellent  cross-Channel  steamboat  services 
were  established— one  to  Liverpool  and  one  to  Glasgow. 
The  old  Ballast  Board  that  had  charge  of  the  Harbour 
waa  abolished,  and  replaced  by  the  present  Harbour 
Board.  The  Harbour  Board  borrowed  a large  amount 
of  money  from  small  capitalists  in  and  around  Derry 
and  gradually  improved  the  wharves,  and  deepened  the 
channel  all  the  way  down  the  river.  These  services 
brought  a large  amount  of  goods  into  Derry  but  a 
difficulty  arose  in  distributing  them  through  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  there  were  no  means  except  by 
the  slow  and  expensive  method  of  using  horses  and 
carts,  and  the  cattle  for  English  and  Scotch  markets 
had  to  be  dnven  long  distances  on  foot.  The  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen  line  commenced  to  run  a few 
years  prior  to  this  period,  and  was  an  object  lesson, 
showing  the  people  what  valuable  assistance  a railway 
was  both  in  feeding  the  port  and  distributing  merchan- 
dise through  the  districts  in  which  it  ran.  This  caused 
D?’ie«al-  w,ho  depended  upon  the  port  of 
Deny  chiefly  as  their  market  town  and  for  their  supplies 


to  ardently  desire  a railway  between  Derry  and  Letter- 
kenny. They  thereupon  promoted  a Bill,  about  die 
year  1860  for  a broad  gauge  railway,  connecting  Letter- 
kenny with  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  at  Tooban  Junc- 
tion, a distance  of  about  eighteen  miles. 

14163.  That  is  from  Derry  to  Letterkenny?— From 
Tooban  junction  to  Letterkenny.  The  Letterkenny 
Railway  is  a junction  with  the  Lough  Swilly  main  line 
at  Tooban.  The  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  line 
ran  originally  only  from  Derry  to  Buncrana,  and  the 
new  line  was  to  form  a junction  with  the  Lough  Swilly 
line  at  Tooban  junction  and  run  into  Letterkenny. 
The  people  of  Donegal,  land-owners,  small  private  in- 
vestors, and  the  citizens  of  Derry,  subscribed  to  the 
capital  of  this  railway  to  the  amount  of  £57,155.  This 
money  was,  every  shilling,  expended  in  blocking  out 
the  railway,  but  the  promoters  failed  to  get  any  more 
money  subscribed,  and  the  line  had  to  be  abandoned. 
About  1876  they  got  Parliamentary  sanction  to  change 
the  gauge  of  this  railway  from  broad  gauge  to  narrow 
gauge,  and  they  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works  to 
finish  the  line  a sum  of  £85,000,  of  which  £50,000  was 
secured  by  a first  mortgage  upon  the  entire  line,  which 
meant  that  the  £57,155  already  expended  on  the  line 
and  the  outcome  of  this  £50,000,  made  a security  of 
£107,000  for  the  £50,000  lent,  and  I think  this  was 
good  security.  The  £35,000  was  a second  mortgage 
secured  by  the  rates  of  a large  part  of  the  County  of 
Donegal,  within  the  district  of  Londonderry  No.  2, 
and  tihe  entire  rates  of  the  City  of  Londonderry, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  £150,000  to  £160,000  valua- 
tion. Now  I think,  in  all  reason,  that  the  Boardof 
Works  had  absolute  security  for  the  monies  advanced. 

14164.  Chairman. — Board  of  Works? — The  Board  of 
Works.  Yet  a great  publio  Department  like  the 
Board  of  Works,  exacted  on  tkeix  first  mortgage 
of  £50,000,  4 per  cent,  flat  as  interest,  and 

on  the  Becond  mortgage  secured  by  the  ratepayer* 
guarantee  they  also  exacted  5 per  cent.,  *.f.,  4 per 
cent,  as  interest  and  1 per  cent,  towards  sinking  fund, 
the  tax  amounting  to  £630  on  Donegal  and  £1,12U 
on  Londonderry,  making  £1,760  per  annum  for  guaran- 
tee. I think  these  were  very  hard  and  illiberal 
terms  for  a Government  Department  to  lend  money 
on,  to  people  who  established  a claim  to  Government 
aid  in  the  development  of  their  districts  by  enbecm- 
ing  the  large  amount  of  private  capital  of  £57, 1M, 
which  aum  they  absolutely  lost. 


* See  Appendix  No.  10. 
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14165.  Your  contention  then  Is  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  too  high?— Yes. 

14166.  What  do  you  suggest?  I suppose  it  was  a 
bargain  entered  into  at  the  time? — The  Board  of 
Works  laid  down  their  terms,  and  the  railway  could 
not  be  finished  unless  they  accepted  them,  but  I do  not 
think  that  it  lay  within  the  province  of  a great  de- 
reloping  Department  of  the  Government  to  exact  terms 
which  a private  investor  could  scarcely  get,  especially 
as  they  had  gilt-edged  security  for  their  mortgage. 
In  1883  the  narrow  gauge  railway  opened,  and  under 
these  mortgages,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, the  Board  of  Works  took  the  railway  into  their 
own  hands,  and  entered  into  a working  contract  with 
the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  on  a 
sliding  scale  of  60  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue  as  working  expenses.  From  that  date  up  to 
the  year  1900  the  net  earnings  of  the  railway  was  never 
sufficient  to  pay  the  £2,000  per  annum  interest  on  the 
first  mortgage  of  £50,000,  there  being  an  average  deficit 
of  about  £500  a year,  showing  that  the  real  net  earn- 
ings of  the  road  for  seventeen  years  after  the  working 
company  took  charge  of  it  were  never  more  than  3 per- 
cent. 

14167.  What  had  the  district  to  pay?— £1,750  a 


year. 

14168.  It  was  reduced  by  the  surplus  ? — N x 

14169.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — There  was  a deficit? 
—A  deficit.  The  net  earnings  were  never  above 
£1,500. 


14170.  Not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first 
mortgage? — No.  In  the  year  1900  the  Corporation  of 
Derry  and  the  County  Council  of  Donegal  appointed 
delegates  to  interview  Mr.  Banbury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  urge  him  to  induce  the  Board  of 
Works  to  sell  the  Letterkenny  Railway  as  it 
then  stood  to  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Company,  at  a sum  to  be  ascertained  by 
an  arbitration  of  railway  engineer  experts,  or  at  a 
lump  sum  of  £70,000,  the  sale  to  be  made  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Company  should  remove  the  40  lb.  rails  then 
in  use,  and  which  were  entirely  insufficient  to  either 
give  safety  or  to  put  weighty  enough  engines  on,  and 
re-lay  the  railway  with  at  least  60  lb.  steel  rails,  and 
otherwise  strengthen  and  re-make  “the  railway  and  give 
a service  to  Letterkenny  equal  in  all  respects  to  that 
given  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  on  their  main  line 
between  Londonderry  and  Buncrana.  The  London- 
derry and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  offered  to 
take  powers  to  issue  bonds  based  on  their  entire  under- 
takings to  effect  these  purposes,  and  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payers of  Londonderry  and  Donegal  from  all  claims 
under  the  guarantee,  the  Corporation  of  Londonderry 
and  the  County  Council  of  Donegal  at  the  same  time 
agreeing  that  they  would  renounce  all  claims  to  re- 
coupment on  the  £30,000  odd  which  the  ratepayers 
had  already  paid.  They  would  renounce  that  in  order 
to  get  dear  of  the  future  liability.  The  Board  of 
Works  absolutely  refused  to  entertain  the  question  at 
all,  and  thus  matters  remained  until  the  opening  of 
the  Burtonport  Extension  Railway  in  March,  1903. 
As  soon  as  the  freight  brought  forward  on  the  Burton- 
port  line  began  to  be  carried  over  the  Letterkenny 
Railway  the  earnings  of  the  line  gradually  increased 
until  they  were  not  only  able  to  discharge  the  full  in- 
terest on.  the  first  mortgage  of  £50,000,  but  to  liqui- 
arrears  of  interest  at  the  rate  of 
*600  to  £700  per  annum.  In  1903  the  accumulation 
of  "rears  amounted  to  between  £8,000  and  £9,000, 
and  the  ratepayers  fully  looked  forward  to  the  in- 
creased earnings  paying  off  the  arrears  of  interest  in 
a few  years,  when  they  would  be  then  applied  in 
“j  ™le  interest  paid  by  the  ratepayers  on  the 
second  mortgage.  In  1903  a company  of  private  gen- 
T f?ei}  Promoted  a competing  railway  to  run  between 
an^  Strabane.  This  railway  ran  parallel 
“0  Letterkenny  line  for  about  three  miles  out 
..  -‘-dterkenny,  and  then  turned  off  at  an  angle 
fm+ko*  a mountainous  country  for  three  or  four  miles 
; ; ’-“i®  ratepayers  and  the  Letterkenny  Com- 
r y/t^nu°nsly  opposed  this  line  before  the  Commit- 
was  n the  B-0,}Se  'of  Lords.  They  showed  that  there 


betttfJi  T^tura  traffic  for  this  proposed  new  railway 
an<t  Letterkenny  except  by  compe- 
Bnrtmirv1^  already  existing  Letterkenny,  for  the 
-Burtonport  freight  at  Letterkenny. 


14171.  Chairman.— Yes,  of  course,  as  a mutter  of 
history  that  is  all  right,  but  the  Act  was  passed  and 
the  line  has  been  made,  and  therefore  I do  not  see 
how  we  can  alter  that? — That  is  just  the  very  point 
of  the  grievance  of  the  Londonderry  No.  2 District 
Council.  They  say  that  they  got  very  illiberal  terms 
in  regard  to  interest. 

14172.  That  is  another  point? — And  then,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  had  a prospect  of  being 

14173.  Being  relieved  from  further  payment.  A 
new  line  is  made  which  you  think  will  rob  the  old 
line  of  part  of  its  traffic? — I will  just  finish  in  two 
or  three  sentences.  They  showed  that  there  was  no 
natural  traffic  for  the  new  line  except  by  competition 
with  the  already  existing  line  for  the  Burtonport 
freight  at  Letterkenny.  The  Lords'  Committee  con- 
sidered the  reasons  for  the  opposition  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Letterkenny  Railway  Company  so 
strong  that  they  refused  to  give  Parliamentary 
sanction  to  the  proposed  new  line  beyond  Con- 
voy. They  stopped  it  there.  The  following 
year  the  promoters  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
England  whereby  these  two  great  railway  com- 
panies were  to  subscribe  £70,000  to  the  capital  and 
work  the  line.  They  then  applied  to  Parliament 
again  to  extend  the  line  from  Convoy  (where  the  Lords 
stopped  it)  to  Letterkenny,  thereby  bringing  these  two 
great  companies  into  acute  competition  with  the  com- 
paratively small  railway  company,  for  the  very  limi- 
ted freight  at  Letterkenny,  and  the  ratepayers  clearly 
saw  that  this  competition  would  entirely  destroy  any 
chance  of  their  ever  being  relieved  of  the  £1,750 
a year  interest  which  they  had  guaranteed  on  the 
second  mortgage  of  the  Letterkenny  railway.  Now 
the  complaint  of  these  ratepayers  is  that  the  Board 
of  Works  from  the  very  beginning  charged  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  interest  for  the  money  which  they 
borrowed  in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  district,  and 
that  at  all  times  they  refused  to  make  the  slightest 
concessions  for  their  relief,  but  even  when  the  com- 
peting railway  was  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees the  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works 
(Mr.  Wyndham),  who  held  these  mortgages  against 
the  Letterkenny  line  appeared  both  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
and  used  all  the  influence  of  his  great  personality  and 
his  great  public  position  in  advocacy  of  this  new  line. 
The  Committees  authorised  the  making  of  the  line 
from  Convoy  into  Letterkenny,  and  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  it  was  largely  through  the  influence  brought- 
to  bear  upon  them,  that  it  had  little  or  no  merits 
of  its  own  beyond  Convoy,  where  the  Lords  stopped 
it  the  year  before,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the 
Letterkenny  line,  when  the  new  competition  set  in, 
to  earn  the  interest  upon  the  mortgage  which  his 
department  held  against  the  Letterkenny  Company. 
I now  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  of  Done- 
gal, to  bring  before  your  honourable  Commission  a 
matter  in  which  they  feel  aggrieved.  The  line  from 
Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  was  built,  as  a free  gift/ 
by  Parliament  for  the  development  of  a part  of  the 
County  of  Donegal  which  was  very  poor  and  largely 
congested,  money  was  provided  for  makng  the  line 
and  adequately  equipping  it.  Shortly  after  the  line 
was  opened  in  1903,  great  complaints  were  made 
by  the  people  of  the  County  of  Donegal  and  from  the 
districts  which  were  guaranteeing  £5,000  of  capital, 
as  to  the  irregularity  and  frequent  interruptions  in 
the  running  of  the  trains.  Complaints  were  for- 
warded to  the  working  company  and  they  replied  that 
they  were  doing  their  best,  but  that  the  Board  of 
Works  had  taken  the  supervision  of  the  entire  con- 
struction of  the  line  into  their  own  hands  and  had 
not  given  them  more  than  half  the  equipment  which 
any  similar  narrow  gauge  line  in  Ireland  was  en- 
titled to.  They  stated  that  the  Board  of  Works, 
after  having  agreed  with  the  working  company  on 
plans  and  specifications,  had  allowed  the  contractors 
to  depart  from  the  plans . and  specifications,  and,  ir. 
fact,  had  allotypd  scamping  to  take  place  in  the  entire, 
construction  of  the  line  and  that  they  furnished  to 
the  Board  of  Works  an  itemised  statement  showing 
defective  construction  to  the  amount  of  £78,000,  that 
in  regard  to  equipment  they  had  refused  to  give  them 
suitable  engines  such  as  their  own  engineer  demanded 
and  approved  of,  but  furnished  them  with  four  un- 
suitable tank  engines  instead  of  eight,  and  that,  the 
same  proportion  of  insufficient  equipment  attached  to 
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their  wagons  and  railway  carriages.  The  County 
Council  of  Donegal,  in  view  of  the  serious  latent 
responsibilities  which  rested  upon  themselves  in  the 
event  of  any  default  of  the  present  working  company, 
and  not  wishing  to  take  any  partisan  stand  between 
the  two  parties,  passed  three  resolutions,  copies  of 
which  I forward  to  you,  and  copies  of  which  were 
lodged  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Board  of  Work*, 
and  the  Treasury,  begging  them  to  give  effect  to  the 
21st  section  of  the  Burtonport  Railway  Extension  Act 
which  Bays: — “That  if  any  difficulties  should  arise 
between  the  working  company  and  the  Board  of  Works 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  appoint  an  expert 
arbitrator,  and  decide  who  was  Tight  and  who  was 
wrong.”  The  Board  of  Works  absolutely  refused  the 
Board  of  Trade  arbitration,  and  so  the  matter  has 
been  allowed  to  drift  along  since,  each  party  accusing 
the  other  as  being  the  cause  of  the  default  in  the 
proper  working  of  the  line.  I myself,  was  personally 
on  the  line  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  and  in  going  up 
the  grade  at  Gweedore  there  was  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger train  on  the  engine — five  or  six  carriages  of 
people  going  to  ra  fair  in  Letterkenny,  and  there  was 
only  one  freight  wagon.  The  engine  stopped  three 
times,  and  I came  into  Letterkenny  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  late,  disappointing  the  people  who  were  on 
that  train  in  the  business  they  were  going  to  transact. 
That  is  an  experience  of  my  own  in  regard  to  the 
engines.  I do  not  think  the  engines  are  at  all  of 
sufficient  power  to  do  the  work.  The  next  private 
experience  I had  was  on  3rd  August,  1904.  I left 
Letterkenny  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  transact 
business  at  Falcarragh.  The  country  was  dry  in  the 
morning  when  going  down,  but  about  12  o’clock  it 
commenced  to  rain,  gradually  increasing  till  near  4 
o'clock.  I was  judging  at  a cattle  show  and  I was 
out  in  it  all  the  time,  so  that  I know  exactly  the 
character  of  the  rain.  At  a quarter  past  four  I got 
into  the  train  to  go  home.  At  a place  near  Foxhall, 
three  or  four  miles  from  Letterkenny,  the  country 
people  were  out  shouting  and  throwing  up  their  hats, 
and  the  train  stopped  at  the  brink  of  a one-span 
bridge.  I got  out  of  the  train.  I had  to  walk  into 
Letterkenny  to  catch  the  train  home,  and  I examined 
that  debris  as  much  as  I could. 


14174.  Was  there  a collision? — No,  no.  It  was  a 
new  bridge,  built  to  carry  the  railway  train  only  the 
year  before. 

14175.  The  bridge  gave  way? — It  was  completely 
swept  away. 

14176.  By  the  rain? — By  three  hours  of  summer 
rain.  I examined  the  debris  as  much  as  I could.  Of 
course  with  the  heavy  turbulence  of  the  water  I 
could  not  see  exactly  through,  but  as  far  as  I could 
see  the  abutments  were  mainly  built  with  dry  stones 
and  plastered  with  mortar  on  the  outside.  I say 
that  that  was  not  a sufficient  work  to  carry  a railway 
train,  and  if  it  had  been  after  night  our  train  would 
have  been  wrecked.  As  it  was,'  I got  four  months’ 
suffering  from  it,  for  I had  neuritus,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  for  four  months.  There  was  certainly  a 
great  danger  to  life  travelling  on  that  road.  Nobody 
could  have  expected,  from  a casual  investigation,  that 
the  bridge  was  defective  in  any  way,  and  yet,  I 
daresay  that  any  reasonable  man  will  say  that  a 
three  or  four  hours’  rain  ought  not  to  be  able  to  wash 
a bridge  away. 

14177.  It  depends  on  the  it  in? — It  was  pretty 
heavy  rain. 

14178.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  Board  of 
Works  built  it? — The  Board  of  Works  superintended 
(.he  building  of  the  road. 

14179.  Chairman. — All  that  you  read  goes  to  con- 
firm what  we  heard  yesterday? — Mainly.  Dr.  Todd 
was  in  the  same  train  when  the  engine  stopped. 

14180.  And  Dr.  Todd’s  evidence  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  statements  you  have  read? — I think  it 
was,  but  you  see  our  guarantee 

14181.  What  have  your  Council  to  pay  now? — 
£1,750  a year. 

14182.  They  are  paying  that  now?— They  are  pay- 
ing the  full  amount  and  must  pay  it  unless  it  is 
remitted. 

14183.  Of  course  you  will  admit  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  ?— That  is  exactly  the  point 
that  we  want  to  have  brought  up.  Whatever  one 
of  the.  parties  alleges  the  other  denies,  and  it  is 
not  easy  getting  them  to  agree  on  any  statement  as 
to  anything  done  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We 


do  not  want,  as  a Council  that  has  an  ulterior  re 
sponsibility,  we  do  not  want  to  say  which  side  i, 
right,  for  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  say  that  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  any  power 

14184.  The  Board  of  Works?— No.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  the  appointing  power,  that  they  should 
use  it  and  have  this  miserable  dispute  settled  be- 
cause if  it  is  not  settled,  and  the  County  Council 
have  ultimately  to  take  over  a lot  of  scamped  work 
and  rebuild  it  and  maintain  it,  there  will  be  certainly 

14185.  Is  that  a contingency  likely  to  arise?— Yes 

14186.  I thought  the  agreement  was  in  perpetuity? 
—It  is,  but  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  is  compara- 
tively a small  company,  and  have  only  about  £80  000 
capital,  and  if  there  is  £78,000  of  defective  work  and 
that  they  Suave  got  to  make  that  good,  their  capital 
would  not  he  of  much  account. 

14187.  Very  well.  I think  you  have  explained  very 
clearly  the  grievance  of  your  Council,  and  we 
thoroughly  understand  it,  especially  after  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  I think  we  must  leave 
it  there  now  until  we  heaT  what  the  Board  of  Works 
have  got  to  say  about  it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
these  defects  of  construction,  and  defects— alleged 
defects — of  working,  retard  the  progress  of  the  district 
through  which  the  railway  runs? — I am  perfectly 
satisfied  of  that.  I understand  that,  over  and  above 
the  allowance  for  working  expenses,  that  the  Burton- 
port,  railway  on  the  average  of  the  last  two  years  and 
a-half  or  two  years  and  nine  months,  has  been 
making  £1,300  a year.  I really  think  that  if  the 
equipment  was  sufficient,  and  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  complaint  and  improper  work,  that  the 
income  of  that  road  would  gradually  increase  and  it 
would  be  four  or  five  times  that  iamount. 

14188.  You  have  no  complaint  about  the  number  of 
trains  ? — No,  it  is  more  in  regard  to  interruptions  and 
breakdowns  and  all  that. 

14189.  That  I understand  is  inefficient  working. 
That  is  the  complaint  ? — IU  is  fifty  miles  of  a single 
track  railway,  and  the  engine  is  not  able  to  carry 
enough  coal  and  water  to  carry  heir  that  distance,  and 
I believe  the  water  supply  is  very  deficient— very  bad. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

14190.  At  the  time  that  your  County  Council  pro- 
posed that  the  line  should  be  sold  to  the  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Company  you  said  if  it  were  sold  you  would 
be  prepared  to  forego  any  portion  of  the  recoup- 
ment money  which  you  had  paid  in  respect  of  the 
guarantee? — Quite  so. 

14191.  Surely  you  do  not  contend  that  you  are 
entitled  to  any  recoupment? — Yes,  according  to  the 
Act,  as  soon  as  the  railway  becomes  supporting  and 
earns  a surplus,  we  would  be  entitled  to  recoupment. 

14192.  There  was  no  probability  of  the  line  paying. 
It  had  not  done  so  for  seventeen  years? — I confess 
there  was  veTy  little,  but  still  you  will  recollect  that 
the  only  claim  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  £86,000, 
and  nearly  £9,000  of  that  was  for  interest. 

14193.  I think  the  claim  that  you  put  forward 
would  not  have  had  much  weight  with  the  Board  of 
Works — the  fact  that  you  waived  the  claim?— No, 
but  it  made  a clean  transaction  and  rid  the  line  in 
future  of  all  complications. 

14194.  With  regard  to  the  petition  which  I believe 
the  ratepayers  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  asking 
for  an  inquiry,  what  reply  was  received  with  regari 
to  that  matter  in  1904  or  1906  ? — None. 

14195.  There  was  one  later  than  that? — No. 

14196.  That  was  the  last  ? — The  County  Council  of 
Donegal  appointed  delegates,  of  which  I was  one, 
who  interviewed  Mr.  Hanbury  in  London,  and  the 
proposition  that  we  put  before  him  was  that  the 
Board  of  Works  would  take  for  their  £86,000,  which 
the  railway  owed  them,  a sum  to  'he.  ascertained  by 
an  expert  engineer  valuation  of  the  road  at  that  time. 
(You  will  recollect  it  was  a road  laid  with  40- 
lb.  rails  and  had  been  in  use  for  seventeen  years),  or 
a lump  sum  of  £70,000,  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company  agreed  to  enter  into  a binding  contract 
that  they  would  issue  bonds  on  their  own  undertaking 
(of  course  the  Letterkenny  railway  would  form  part 
of  their  line  if  they  bought  it),  they  weald 
issue  bonds  to  pay  off  the  £70,000,  the  agr®^ 
amount,  or  whatever  other  sum  it  would  b®> 
to  relay  the  line  with  at  least  601b.  steel  rails 
and  to  give  as  gcod  a service  as  was  g1?ea 
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tl’e  main  line.  That  would  have  fully  satisfied 
the  whole  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the  service 
and  have  got  rid  of  the  guarantees  that  we  were 
paying  and  had  been  paying  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 

^14197.  After  the  loan  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  in  1880,  was  the  line  rel-aid  by  the  Board 
of  Works  or  was  it  done  by  the  promoting  company  ? 
-I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

Dr  Todd  ( Solicitor , Londonderry), — It  was  the  pro- 
moting company. 

14197a.  Colonel  Hutcheson ■ Doe. — How  was  it  they 
came  to  lay  the  line  with  40  lb.  rails  instead  of  50  lb.  ? 

Dr.  Todd  (Solicitor,  Londonderry). — Dearth  of 
money,  I believe.  They  built  it  as  cheaply  as  they 
possibly  could. 

14193.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — They  had  not 
plenty  oi  money  then  apparently.  You  consider  that 
you  are  subjected  to  a very  high  rate  of  interest? — 
Yes. 

14199.  You  are  aware  that  the  interest  that  the 
Board  of  Works  are  empowered  to  charge  is  under 
a very  old  Act  of  William  IV.,  which  lays  down  that 
for  railways  the  Board  of  Works  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  charge  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  4 per  cent.  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I thought  that  a develop- 
ing Government  department  had  discretionary 
power 

14200.  I was  coming  to  that  You  are  aware  also  that 
under  a much  later  Act,  under  the  Act  of  the  3rd 
March,  1904,  the  Board  of  Works  are  empowered  to 
make  loans  or  advances  for  local  works,  any  other 
works  except  railways,  at  nates  of  interest  calculated 
nn  a sliding  scale  according  to  the  number  of  years 
in  which  the  loan  is  'repayable,  that  is  from  3£  per 
cent.,  I think,  for  a twenty  year  loan,  to'  3|  per  cent, 
for  thirty  years,  and  so  on  ? — We'have  had  no  remis- 
sion yet. 

14201.  You  think  that  considering  that  a change 
has  been  made  to  a lower  rate  of  interest  (that  the 
Treasury  has  been  given  power  to  charge  a very  much 
lower  rate  than  4 per  cent,  on  the  security  of  local 
rates),  that  they  ought  to  be  given  the  same  power 
to  reduce  their  nates  in  respect  of  railway  loans  ? — 
They  ought  to  consider  the  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  had  been  lending  the  £85,000,  and  lent 
it  solely  on  the  security  of  the  railway,  I would  think 
that  then  they  were  taking  a considerable  element 
of  chance  for  their  security,  but  when  they  only  lent 
£50,000  on  an  actual  expenditure  of  £107,000,  and 
they  got  the  ratepayers  to  guarantee  the  interest, 
on  the  second  moiety  of  £35,000,  they  were  getting 
two  gilt-edged  securities. 

14202.  Exactly.  For  the  sake  of  argument  if  they 
had  been  able  to  give  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  sliding  scale  under  the  Act  of  1904,  you  would 
have  been  relieved  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  sum 
which  you  have  had  to  pay  ? — We  would,  not  have  had 
any  arrears  if  it  was  3 per  cent. 

14203.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  this  Commission  were  to  try  and  bring  it  before 
the  Treasury  and  the  Government  that  some  re- 
mission should  be  made  in  the  hard  and  fast  rule  in 
regard  to  railway  loans? — I certainly  think  so,  be- 
cause Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  given  to  a new 
competing  railway  which  would  make  it  impossible 
to  earn  the  present  charges. 

14204.  That  is  the  Convoy  railway? — The  Lefcter- 
“nny  and  Strabane  railway.  It  is  owned  by  two  of 
the  richest  companies  in  Great  Britain,  and  when  a 
small  company  has  to  compete  with  them  for  a limited 
quantity  of  freight  we  all  know  which  will  go  to  the 
wall. 

14205.  But  I believe  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I 
suppose  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  have  something 
«>  say  as  to  safeguards  being  introduced  into  the 
Act  protecting  the  route  far  traffic  which  had  been 
going  to  Londonderry  and  which  it  is  possible  might 
now  be  diverted  to  Strabane — I mean  you  have  some 
safeguards  introduced  ? — 'Really  I did  not  see  the  Bill, 
only  knew  that  these  Bills  were  promoted  and  sanc- 
'?n,  TtP  8i'mi  for  'the  'making  of  the  railway,  but 
■uooa  Jf?1118  hhe  Bill  were  I could  not  tell  you. 

...  Of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  you 
a*rected  or  not,  but  you  have  a dread  that  you 
n ?— Yes.  The  main  thing  in  regard  to 

Burtonport  line  is  that  .we  do  say  there  might,  to 
fo  ®foP  these  continual  bickerings  be- 
working  company  and  the  Government  de- 
ws v 4°  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some 

way  of  ascertaining  who  is  liable  for  the  defaults. 


14207.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Burtonport  railway,  ^ar  16  1907 

you  said  that  the  profits  on  the  line  now  amounted  ' 1 

to  £2,000  a year,  over  and  .above  the  working  ex-  Mr.  W.  J. 
penses,  and  that  it  was  capable  of  great  development  ? Hanna, 

— That  takes  in  the  first  year,  in  which  there  was  no  representing 
maintenance.  I believe  the  actual  profit  is  some  Donegal 
£1,800,  but  that  includes  the  first  year,  which,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  an  average,  but,  "nci  • 
taking  the  remaining  two  years  and  nine  months,  in  Profit  on  the 
which  the  company  maintained  the  line  themselves,  working  of  the 
the  average  is  £1,300.  Burtonport 

14208.  It  is  more  than  that.  I think  you  misunder-  line, 
stood  me.  The  profit,  over  and  above  all  the  working 
expenses,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a year? — 

£1,800. 

14209.  It  is  really  more,  but  we  need  not  split 
straws? — But  that  takes  in  the  first  year,  in  which 
there  was  no  cost  of  maintenance. 

14210.  The  point  I want  to  bring  out  is  this.  You 
said  you  thought  if  the  line  were  properly  maintained 
■and  equipped  with  the  proper  amount  of  rolling 
stock,  tli at  the  profit  might  rise  to  four  or  five  times 
its  present  figure? — I do. 

14211.  What  industries  are  capable  of  development 
to  give  such  an  increase  of  traffic? — With  all  its  de- 
fects and  with  all  its  difficulties  the  Burtonport  line 
has  greatly  promoted  the  interests  and  industries 
along  that  whole  north-west  coast. 

14212.  What  are  the  industries? — Fishing,  largely,  industries 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  been  very  developed  and 
useful  in  introducing  newer  methods  of  agriculture,  capable  of 
Their  cattle  are  very  much  better,  and  the  social  con-  being 
ditions  of  the  people  are  immensely  improved  since  developed  in 
the  opening  of  the  line.  The  value  of  property  has  tl10  J‘3l,rict, 
largely  increased.  b?  tha 

14213.  What  I want  to  get  at  is,  are  there  any 
latent  possibilities — I am  not  talking  from  an  agricul-  ‘ y' 
tural  point  of  view — but  from  what  I read  I was 
rather  inclined  to  believe — (I  do  not  know  your  dis- 
trict personally) — to  believe  that  there  was  a large 
marble  and  granite  industry  which,  with  a certain 
amount  of  expenditure,  was  capable  of  large  exten- 
sion?— If  you  begin  at  Dungloe  and  go  all  along  the 
country  bounded  by  Kedue  Strand,  round  by  Kin- 
cashlagh  and  round  by  Crolley  Bridge  and  ■Gweedare, 
the  whole  country  is  rough  granite  fit  for  kerbing  and 
the  like  of  that— more  than  would  kerb  a city  as  big 
as  Liverpool. 

14214.  And  there  are  a large  amount  of  flagstones 
also  ? — There  are.  Mucldsh  is  all  marble,  and  Era-isle 
and  all  that  country  is  simply  full  of  granite,  and  I 
am  told  by  experts  that  when  you  sink  in  the  quarries 
that  the  grain  of  the  granite  becomes  very  good  and 
takes  an  excellent  polish.  I was  told  by  the  foreman 
(a  .Scotch  gentleman,  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Bean,  I 
■think,  who  had  bees  working  the  quarries  of  Donegal) 

—I  was  told  that  they  would  take  a polish  quite  equal 
to  Aberdeen  granite. 

14215.  Chairman. — How  far  away  are  the  quarries 
from  the  railway  station? — The  railway  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them  all,  more  or  less.  The  whole 
country  is  full  of  marble  cropping  out — you  would 
think  you  were  going  through  a cemetery  full  of 
monuments. 

14216.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  it  was  very 
largely  those  considerations  of  industrial  development 
that  led  to  the  construction  of  the  line  — I have  no 
doubt  of  it.  . 

14217.  And  has  anything  been  done  in  the  twenty  Qo'tnasafci 
years  that  elapsed  since  the  line  was  first  recoin-  b°.,t ..  Board 
mended  towards  developing  these  particular  indus-  of  -^orjjg 
tries? — Under  the  Marine  Works  Act  they  have  built  recently. 
at  Gortnasate  through  the  Board  of  Works — I think 
it  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Batchen  here — they  have 
made  an  admirable  pier  there  that  will  allow  vessels 
of  large  tannage  to  come  in,  and  will  give  a first-rate 
waterway  to  take  away  these  heavy  goods.  That  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries. 

14218.  That  won’t  help  the  railway? — In  this  way, 
that  there  were  other  points  and  other  quarries  that 
for  finished  stones  I think  wonld  give  a very  large 
traffic  for  the  railways  if  they  were  worked. 

14219.  At  any  rate  you  consider  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  line,  even  if  these  quarries  were  opened, 
the  rolling  stock  could  riot  carry  their  output? — I am 
perfectly  sure  the  present  rolling  stock  could  not. 

14220.  So  that  even  if  the  industries  were  developed 
the  output  could  not  be  carried  over  the  line? — The 
reason  I mentioned  that  pier  was  that  there  have  been 
private  companies,  I believe,  trying  to  form  limited 
liability  companies  to  start  these  quarries.  They 
K 
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never  had  an  opportunity  before,  because  they  bad 
no  way  of  getting  o2  the  rough  material  such  as  herb 
and  paving  sets.  I think  if  these  private  companies 
had  begun  to  work  the  quarries  they  would  develop 
that  industry  so  largely  that  the  railway  will  come  in 
cund  do  its  part  with  the  finished  traffic  that  now 
could  not  be  done. 

14221.  Even  though  the  output  of  that  quarry  may 
go  by  sea,  it  is  possible  that  there  are  others  that 
could  not  go  by  sea  and  would  have  to  go  by  rail? — A 
large  district  of  country  is  full  of  granite  and  marble, 
and  the  railroad  could  carry  to  the  ships. 

14222.  Tile  only  other  point  is  that  I think  the  rate- 
payers petitioned  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  an 
inquiry  ? — They  did,  three  times. 

14223.  What  was  the  reply  that  they  received  from 
the  Board  of  Trade — not  the  Board  of  Works,  but  the 
Board  of  Trade? — Just  an  acknowledgment. 

14224.  When  you  approached  them  the  second  time 
or  the  third  time,  probably  bringing  to  their  notice 
that  you  had  only  received  an  acknowledgment,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  done  to  remedy  these  defects, 
surely  they  gave  something  moire  than  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  reply  ? — I think  that  the  Board  of  Works  sent 
down  a representative  with  a written  reply,  but  the 
session  of  the  Donegal  County  Council  that  was  to  be 
held  that  day — (it  was  rather  stormy,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  very  long  in  Donegal,  and  facilities  for 
travelling  are  not  good) — there  was  no  quorum,  and 
as  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  reply  of  the  Board  of 
Works  was  never  before  the  County  Council. 

14225.  I am  talking  about  the  Board  of  Trade.  I 
do  not  wish  to  mix  them  up? — The  Board  of  Trade 
never  replied  at  all,  except  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  letter. 

14226.  Of  course  we  must  take  that  as  your  answer, 
but  it  seems  extraordinary  that  they  should  not  take 
notice  of  your  repeated  applications. 


14228.  I mean  a general  opinion  on  the  quesHnr, 
of  nationalisation  or  amalgamation.  I merely  ? 
you,  as  an  Irishman  and  a gentleman  evidently  *hn 
takas  a great  interest  m the  welfare  and  indite?? 
of  Ireland,  have  you  any  views,  or  have  you  7Z 
srdered  it?  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make? 
— Not  from  the  County  Council.  1 

14229  Have  you  any  views  of  your  own  in  connec 
ti°n  with  what  would  assist  and  develop  the  induate« 
of  Ireland,  or  your  own  district,  if  you  like?— Excmt 
just  as  a thinking  member  of  the  community  that  tak« 
an  interest  in  public  matters.  I have  the  oninim 
that  I think  it  would  be  good  for  the  interestL-th? 
general  commercial  interests  of  Ireland— if  the  main 
railroads— the  broad  gauge  railways  of  Ireland-^ 
they  were  capitalised  at  their  ascertained  value  and 
the  State  issued  stock,  and  let  them  be  managed’ from 
some  central  power  or  policy,  that  policy  to  be  an 
Irish  policy,  that  is,  taking  into  consideration  Irish 
interests.  One  of  the  great  complaints  lias,  hereto- 
fore, been  in  regard  to  through  rates— that  English 
goods  came  cheaply  at  through  rates  into  Ireland  but 
Irish  goods  were  charged  a higher  rate  into  England 
Of  course  I am  not  a trader,  and  I cannot  give  evi’ 


dence  on  that  point. 


14230.  I only  wanted  to  know  what  your  own  per- 
sonal feeling  was  in  connection  with  that.  You  think 
that  a railway  company,  managed  by  a central  body 
would  cheapen  transit  and  be  beneficial  to  the 
country?— I think  it  would  cheapen  administration 
•to  begin  with,  .and  I think  in  the  working  of  the  line 
that  there  would  he  less  interruption  in  travelling 
good  connections,  and  .all  that. 

14231.  I think  you  have  given  your  evidence  on  that 
fact  ]ust  as  clearly  as  you  did  the  other. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  k.c. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

14227.  You  have  given,  on  behalf  of  Deny  No.  2 
District  Council,  very  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  com- 
plaints that  you  have  in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  equipment  by  the  Board  of  Works  of  that  line, 
but  have  your  Council,  or  you,  any  views  as  regards 
railways  generally  in  Ireland,  whether  nationalisation 
or  amalgamation  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country? — Do  you  mean  an  opinion  about 
this  railway? 


14232.  Mr.  Hanna,  do  you  know  that  the  Donegal 
County  Council  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  the  Strabane  to  Letterkenny  Bail 
way  ? — I do,  but  I know  that  all  the  eastern  members 
of  the  Donegal  County  Council  voted  against  it.  The 
members  from  Letterkenny  voted  in  their  own  interest. 
So  would  I. 

14233.  I just  wanted  to  get  it  that  the  majority 
of  the  County  Council  passed  a resolution  in  favour 
of  it? — They  did. 


Mr.  W.  K.  Fayle,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  W.  IC. 
Fayle,  3-1., 
representing 
the  Bin- 
Urban  District 
Council. 


Method  of 
charging 

consignments 
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demned. 


14234.  Now,  Mr.  Fayle,  you  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  Birr  Urban  District  Council? — Yes,  sir,  I do. 
It  is  in  King’s  County,  very  close  to  the  borders  of 
Tipperary. 

14235.  What  particular  railway  serves  you  district  ? 
— The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  It 
surrounds  it  in  all  directions. 

14236.  Does  the  railway  at  Birr  belong  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company? — Yes. 

14237.  I will  just  take  you  briefly  through  your 
proof.  The  first  point  that  you  raise  is  the  question 
of  what  you  call  mixed  consignments.  What  do  yon 
mean  by  mixed  consignments  ? — I mean  a consignment 
of  goods  coming  from,  say,  a wholesale  merchant  or 
from  a manufacturer  that  will  manufacture  two  or 
three  commodities  in  the  railway  classification — 
not  two  or  three  different  classes  coming  all  together. 
What  I complain  of  is  that  they  split  it  up  into  the 
small  component  parts— where  the  whole  consignment 
would  weigh  so  as  to  be  above  the  minimum  it  is  split 
up  into  small  components  so  that  each  portion  of  it 
is  brought  below  the  minimum. 

14238.  Supposing  you  axe  getting  your  mixed  con- 
signment from  a store  in  Dublin,  if  you  had  furni- 
ture and  iron  ware  and  groceries,  do  you  say  you 
should  be  charged  the  lowest  or  the  highest  rate?— 
What  I say  is  that  things  that  could  be  carried 
practically  with  as  little  risk— one  set  of  items  as 
tiie  other— I do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  anv 
difference.  J 

14239  Are  you  aware  of  the  Clearing  House  classi- 
fication ?-— Yes.  * 

,14240.  You  know  there  is  a statutory  classification  ?— 
Yes ; there  are  five  classes  besides  the  A,  B,  and  C 
and  the  modifications  of  them,  the  X,  Y and  Z 
14241  Your  complaint  is  that  these  ’ mixed ' con- 
signments are  separated  and  charged  separately?— 


Charged  separately  and  brought  under  “smalls.” 
That  is  what  I object  to. 

14242.  Under  the  small  parcels  scale?— Yes. 

14243.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  I suppose,  ax©  not  exceptional  in  that, 
that  is  done  by  every  railway  company  in  the 
country  ? — What  I say  is  that  it  is  a great  hardship. 

14244.  It  is  done  on  every  railway  in  England?— 
I do  not  find  it  quite  so  minutely  entered  into  by 
any  other  railway  as  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway. 

14245.  Can  yon  just  give  me  any  figures  to  illus- 
trate what  you  mean? — Yes.  I have  a consignment 
note  before  me  in  which  the  total  weight  came  to 
7 cwt.  2 qrs.  21  lbs.,  and  that  being  split  np  into  the 
various  items  made  smalls,  and  the  cost  of  carriage 
was  9s.  2d.  for  the  lot.,  whereas  if  you  take  it  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  I would  say  that  the  cost  would  only 
be  about  5s.  10d.,  taking  it  at  a rate  of,  say,  all 
round  15s.,  instead  of  being  from  15s.  to  30s.  The 
things  that  are  carried  at  the  lowest  rates  are  the 
things  that  I consider,  if  it  were  possible,  that  could 
be  most  easily  damaged.  It  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
cipher them. 

14246.  Chairman. — I can’t  decipher  this  document 
It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  some  sponges. 

Witness. — It  is  not  included  a case  of  sponges. 

14247.  Chairman. — What  is  not  included.  I oant 
make  it  out,  I am  afraid. 

Witness. — I may  interpret  it  as  well  as  I can.  One 
pump,  two  flanges,  a pipe,  two  churns,  and  stands, 
one  orate,  a box  and  a cask  of  hardware.  The  pump 
charged  at  15s.,  and  the  chums  30s.  2d.  , 

14248.  They  are  all  charged  as  smalls  ? — That  is  it 

14249.  What  you  suggest  is,  you  think  as  a trader 
that  all  these  should  have  been  lumped  and  charged 
together.  I suppose  you  will  admit  that  the  metal 
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should  be  charged  sepamtelj,  say  at  the  lewesl-oi 
the  highest  rate.  Is  that  jmr  stagot.on  1-The  tea- 
tQe  t iLrrrest  15s.  is  that  we  have  had  all  goods,  m- 
®?n sth  class  goods,  carried  from  Dublin  at  that 
Sf  Sto  Bto  The»  is  felly  Eft?  Pf  cent,  of  - 
SLace  made  them  That  is  constantly  occurring. 

idP'iO  Yes  it  is  constantly  occurring  because  that 
• rrr.Tcti'ce  of  all  companies?— I know  it  is:  I 
!^mnla in  of  it.  I think  it  is  anomalous.  I think  it 
Mght  to  be  remedied.  I have  other  cases,  but  I 
think  that  will  suffice.  . 

14251  I think  that  is  sufficient  on  that  point. 
Tust  go"  on  and  tell  us  what  you  have  got  to  complain 

in  the  through  rate  from  London  to  Tralee.  First 
of  all,  tell  us  what  class  of  goods  are  they?— Fourth 

Cl  14252.  All  4th  class  goods?— Yes.  This  is  dealing 
Kith  4th  probably,  or  5th  class. 

14253.  ’"What  is  the  rate  from  London  to  Tralee  ?— 

K 14254^ 'Fta  Dublin? — Yes,  via  North  Wall.  I think 
it  is  bv'the  L.N.W.R.  Company.  Possibly  it  may  he. 
Yes,  the  L.N.W.R.  ,r  , . _ , 

14255.  Through  Dublin?— Yes,  it  is  by  the 

k M^'.^Give  me  the  rate  from  London  to  Dublin, 
fourth  class  goods  ?— 100s.  lOd. 

14257.  Then,  I suppose  there  is  cartage  m Dublin  ‘ 
—There  is  cartage,  but  they  generally  bring  it  over 
the  North  Wall  tunnel  line,  the  loop  line. 

14258.  It  is  equivalent  to  cartage  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; they 
charge  cartage  nates  on  it.  , „ _ , . 

14259.  What  do  they  allow  for  that  ? — 2s.  6 d.  a ton 
for  fourth  class. 

14260.  What  is  the  Dublin  to  Tralee  rate?— 62s. 

^14261.  The  total  rate?— Hie  total  rate  I make  it 
out  to  he  166s.  3d. 

14262.  166s.  3d.  ?— Yes,  166s.  3d.  Yes,  it  is  a typo- 
graphical error. 

14263.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
the  locals  and  the  .through  rate?— 41s.  3d.  Apparently 
the  G.S.W.R.  would  get  for  their  proportion  21s.  8d. 

14264.  Well,  I don't  think  either  you  or  I know 
what  they  get? — No,  we  don’t  know  what  they  get, 
but  apparently  their  proportion  would  he  21s.  8d.  It 
is  on  mileage. 

14265.  'Surely  the  through  rate  there  is  a great  ad- 
vantage to  you? — That  is  what  I say.  If  you  are  a 
manufacturer  here  in  Dublin  you  have  got  to  pay  62s. 
lid.  for  what  the  German  or  any  other  manufacturer 
sending  it  in  over  the  same  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Tralee  will  only  pay  21s.  8d.  If  you  manufacture 
the  thing  in  Ireland  you  have  got  to  pay  62s.  lid.  to 
send  it  to  Tralee.  If  yon  send  it  from  Germany  com- 
ing through  London  you  get  it  for  21s.  8d. 

14266.  Your  explanation  would  he  valuable  if  you 
could  tell  us  what  particular  articles  you  refer  to  ? — ■ 
Fourth  class  goods. 

14267.  That  is  a very  wide  term  ? — Wood  is  a thing 
you  have  very  largely  grown  in  Ireland. 

14268.  Wood? — Timber. 

14269.  That  is  not  fourth  class? — No,  but  if  you 
manufacture  it  up  into  furniture  it  will  be  fourth. 

14270.  Fifth  ?— Probably  fifth.  That  is  worse  still, 
sir,  so  that  practically  I say  if  you  grow  timber  in 
Ireland,  and  make  it  up  into  chairs,  as  is  done  in 
many  places,  and  send  it  to  Tralee  from  Dublin  you 
will  pay  62s.  lid.  ; if  you  make  mattresses — fourth 
class  probably,  whatever  you  call  it — they  will  carry  it 
for  you. 

14271.  If  we  are  discussing  actual  traffic  sent  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  if  you  could  tell  us  the  par- 
ticular articles,  because  then  we  could  judge  whether 
these  articles  could  be  made  in  Ireland  ? — This  is  fur- 
niture, which  can  he  made  in  Ireland. 

14272.  Furniture — you  are  dealing  with  fnmiture? 
—I  am,  which  is  made  in  Ireland. 

14273.  Why  get  it  from  London  ? — Because  you  can 
get  furniture  from  abroad ; a good  deal  of  it  is  made 
ln  Belgium,  a good  deal  in  Holland  and  Germany. 

14274.  Furniture  ? — Yes. 

14275.  This  is  all  news  to  me  ? — Well,  I understand 
you  can  get  furniture  .in  parts  made  up. 

14276.  Are  you  dealing  with  traffic  that  you  your- 
at  Birr  ? — We  deal  in  beds  and  mattresses, 
and  they  come  under  the  head  of  furniture. 

14277.  Well? — We  deal  in  chairs  ; they  come  under 
the  head  of  furniture,  which  as  far  as 


14278.  You  don’t  complain  that  the  rate  in  itself  Mar.  15,1907. 
from  Dublin  to  Tralee  is  too  high,  hut  you  complain 
that  it  is  too  high  proportionately  ?— I do  say  it  is  too  F aY  jp' 
high ; that  is  what  I do  say — I say  it  is  too  high.  representing 
14279.  You  argue  because  there  is  a low  through  the  Birr  Urban 
rate  from  London  to  Tralee,  therefore  the  G.S.W.  District 
Company  should  accept  as  their  rate  from  Dublin  to  uounci 
Tralee  something  in  proportion  to  that  through  rate  ? Complaint  as 
— My  point  is  that  if  it  pays  the  G.S.W.  to  carry  to  cross- 
for  the  apparent  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  channel 
Dublin  to  Tralee  for  21s.  8 d.  that  I think— for  foreign  through  pre- 
goods—that,  I think,  we  ought  to  be  entitled  to  ferentinl  rates 
expect  that  any  goods  we  get  from  home  ought  to  be  h°ndon  and 
carried  at  the  same  rate.  If  it  pays  them  to  carry  lralee- 
the  one  it  ought  to  pay  them  to  carry  the  other.  The 
probability  is  they  would  remedy  the  thing  by  raising 
the  through  rate  up  to  the  62s.  lid. 

14280.  The  figure  you  mention  as  accruing  to  the 
G.S.W.  being  an  assumption  on  yonr  part.  You 
don’t  know  it — the  21s.  8 d.  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  is  an 
assumption  in  this  way.  Probably  it  is  a mileage 
rate  that  they  get,  but  I mean  the  through  rates  are 
split  up  at  the  Clearing  House  and  they  get  their 
proportion  of  it.  Apparently,  if  you  take  these 
figures,  if  it  is  30s.,  my  point  is  the  same  thing — 
if  it.  pays  them  to  carry  at  the  proportion  they  get- 
out  of  the  through  rate  it  ought  to  pay  them  to  carry 
timber  at  the  same  rate.  I argue  from  that  that  the 
rates  are  too  high. 

14281.  Of  course,  there  pave  illustrations  you  give 
altogether  on  the  same  basis  ? — The  same  basis. 

14282.  From  beginning  to  end  ? — I could  give  plenty  (See  Appendix 
of  them.  12)- 

14283.  We  need  not  deal  with  these  now? — I con- 
sider that  that  forms  a subsidy. 

14284.  Oh,  we  quite  understand  your  point? — Yes. 

I think  it  is  a monstrous  state  of  affairs. 

14285.  When  did  the  G.S.W.  acquire  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway? — I think  the  amalgamation 
took  place  in  1900  or  1899. 

14286.  1900? — 1900.  I happened  to  he  giving  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  that. 

14287.  You  say  that  the  G.S.W.  gave  some  under- 
taking there  when  they  took  over  that  railway  ? — The 

undertaking  that  was  given  was 

14288.  First  of  all,  tell  me  what  sort  of  an  under- 
taking was  it  ? — I was  examined  as  a witness  for  the 
amalgamation  by  the  Committee. 

14289.  In  London? — In  London  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  and  I heard  it  stated  there  that 
there  were  safeguards.  I wanted  to  get  safeguards 
put  in,  as  they  were  getting  a monopoly  of  a whole 
country. 

14290.  Who  did  you  give  evidence  for  ? — I opposed. 

14291.  You  opposed  the  amalgamation? — I opposed 
the  amalgamation  for  several  reasons. 

14292.  We  need  not  go  into  that.  You  heard  the  Action  ^rtIle 
statement? — I heard  it  stated  that  the  rates  which  G.S.  &W.  Ry. 
were  then  in  existence  on  their  line  and  on  the  arnal-  “ 'atlel"pt' 

gamated  line— that  they  were  not  to  be  raised  -above  co“tain  rates 
the  figure  that  they  stood  at  then,  except  by  notice  wlicll  the 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Railway  and 
I suppose  it  was,  or  a Railway  -Commissioner  of  the  Canal  Cnmmis- 
Board  of  Trade.  sion  declined 

14293.  The  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  ? — I am  to  approve, 
a hit  hazy  about  the  authority.  It  was  the  Commis- 
sioners, because  they  afterwards  gave  notice  to  raise 
certain  rates,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  I went  up  to  oppose  the  application, 
and  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  because  there  were  certain 
inequalities.  An  application  was  made  to  raise  cer- 
tain rates  to  certain  places,  and  the  Railway  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  the 
G.S.W.  and  their  plea  was  thrown  out.  Well,  this  is, 

sir,  what  I say.  The  classification  I deal  with 

14294.  Let  us  go  on  to  this  Waterford  and  Limerick 
amalgamation.  You  say  that  in  spite  of  the  promise 
that  was  given  certain  rates  have  been  raised? — Well, 

I think  that  is  further  on  than  the  other  matter. 

14295.  I am  getting  further  on? — They  raised  the 
rate  2s.  6d.  a ton  without  notice  and  without  consent. 

It  is  only  one,  but  still  it  is  just  as  I state  it. 

14296.  You  mentioned  it,  but  you  don’t  say  from  Alleged 
where  or  to  where? — From  Glasgow  to  Birr.  increase  of 

° . rates  by  the 

14297.  Let  ns  get  the  rate  the  railway  companies  company- 
will  have  to  deal  with  it  ? — This  rate  was  raised  from  between  Glas- 
Glasgow  to  Birr.  gow  and  Birr. 

K 2 
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m*  1K  1on„  14298.  Glasgow  to  Birr — the  rate  28s.  4d.  to  30a. 
nr'i!l  au/'  10d.,  and  32a.  6d.  to  35a.  ?— Without  notice  I think 
Mr.  W.  K.  that  might  he  especially  second  or  third  class  rate — X 
Fayle,  j.p.,  and  Y or  Y and  Z. 

representing  14299.  Without  notice? — Without  notice,  that  is 
the  Birr  Urban  my  contention,  or,  as  far  as  I know,  without  consent. 
District  14300.  Were  you  personally  interested  in  these 

lataf-Yes,  I wu. 

14301.  Did  you  pay  ? — Yes,  I paid — I protested. 

14302.  You  protested  to  the  company,  and  did  you 
get  any  reply  from  the  company? — No,  except  that  I 
would  have  to  pay  them — nothing  more  than  that. 
It  was  to  the  local  stationmaster.  I didn’t  go  further 
than  that.  It  was  to  the  local  stationmaster  that  I 
protested  against  paying  an  advance  in  the  rate  with- 
out receiving  what  I thought  I had  a night  to  receive, 
that  is  the  notice  and  consent. 

Complaint  that  14303.  Well,  proceed  ? — There  is  another  thing  I 
local  rates  are  want  to  bring  nnder  your  notice  'that  invariably  these 
not  carted  aud  through  rates,  although  they  are  so  low,  as  I have 
delivered  while  shown,  in  the  proportion,  they  are  carted  and  de- 
crosB-ehannel  liver ed  rates.  Now  invariably  first,  second,  third, 
rates  are.  fourth,  and  fifth  rates  in  Ireland  are  neither  carted 
nor  delivered.  They  are  practically  station-to-station 
rates  for  haulage.  It  is  simply  for  haulage.  They 
keep  so  few  men  to  do  their  business  in  the  country 
places  that  we  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves  ; if  we  want 
our  goods  we  have  to  unload. 

14304.  Do  they  allow  cartage  ? — No,  they  don’t 
allow  cartage. 

14305.  Though  you  cart  yourselves? — Yes. 

. 14306.  Yet  the  articles  are  carried  on  collected  and 

delivered  rates  ? — I don’t  know  ; they  admit  it  is. 
They  allow  the  cartage  for  the  cross-Channel. 

14307.  That  is  what  I want? — They  allow  that. 

14308.  Do  you  know  what  they  allow  ? — I could  not 
tell  you. 

14309.  Is.  6 d.  ? — I would  only  be  guessing.  There 
is  no  use — I don’t  know. 


14324.  Your  complaint  is  about  the  first 
train  ?— It  is  there  at  five  o’clock  in  the  momin^3 
14325.  At  Roscrea  ? — Yes.  We  don't  . 

Eirr,  till  eleven,  and  very  often  the  godds  are  nto 
the^stafi  ntl1  °’clock  on  account  of  the  paucity  $ 


14311..  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  this 
point  ?— -What  I say  is  that  the  cross-Channel  rates, 
of  which  I say  the  Irish  proportion  is  so  low  are 
carted  and  delivered,  and  that  the  Irish  rates’  the 
local  rates  dinged  by  the  G.S.W.,  are  not  carted  and 
delivered,  although  greatly  higher,  and  small  traders 
— it  is  a great  hardship  to  them. 

. That  is  quite  clear.  Is  there  any  company 

in  Ireland  that  collect  and  deliver  class  goods? — I 
believe  the  G.N.R.,  but  I am  not  sure. 

“SJ  Nlthe  G-TC  ?rThe  G-S-W-  don’t  at  Birr, 
^^tandy  l they  won’t  if  they  can  help  it. 
aTA43^;.  ^ us  have  it  perfectly  clear  about  collected 
®".d  delivered  rates,  and  the  cross-Channel  through 
rates  from  England ; class  rates  are  collected  and  cfe- 
livered,  and  if  they  don’t  deliver  they  alfow  a 
delivery  charge— is  that  what  you  say?— Yes.  Well 
Say  that  tbtf  alIow  a delivery  charge  be- 

jriisrr  a]$  for  1 ha^e  "“A™* 

Deen  obliged,  a,®  1 not  get  delivery  quick  enough 

b6ei1  °W  to  take  delive™?! 
wards  W “eV6r  apphed  f<*  the  refund 

wrtKmn^jJrSt  git  inythiToTt  *} 

management  passed  with  the  way  thTVsV^J  im‘ 

condemned,  Ireland?— I am  not  7 ™ G'S'W'  do  their  work  in 

e.ff. : alleged  l/nia  xt  i 

"■•4*  Public.  14  ought  to  be 

itSehlg.  40  “ tbottly  I Yes,  I „ffl 

to*  oi  all  1 — Wbat  I 

U 

the  goods  poillt'  Tll,t 

impossible  to  do  yoar  business  ■,+*  hour  that  it  is 

OW  10.30.  »*  ,4»^-iteSee  iu 


14326.  mat  is  a substantial  grievance  ii  , 
That,  I said,  is  my  experience  of  it. 

14327.  Your  experience? — Yes. 

14328.  You  need  not  enlarge  on  that?— Thev  M.. 
demurrage  after  forty-eight  hours.  J “ar8e 

14329.  Isn’t  that  fair? — They  charge  i+  fr™,  «. 
time  it  ought  to  be  there,  though  it  is  not  tW  . 
all.  They  h„»  chavgcd  m,  for’&nmr.ag? 
for  wagons  for  goods  that  -were  supposed  .to  t v.. 
and  wore  not  there  at  all.  Ii  yon  do  your  taS 
you  have  got  to  begm  at  it  in  the  morning  and  i! 
you  have  things  coming  in,  in  the  afternoon 
14330.  You  are  going  hack  to  the  other  subject 
To  the  demurrage.  1 

14331.  Deal  with  the  demurrage.  Eorfcv-ewht 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  a track  if  it  is  not  unloaded 
they  charge  you  demurrage  ?— Yes. 

14332.  Isn’t  that  reasonable  ?— It  is  not  reasonable 
taking  the  facilities,  first  of  all,  the  very  late  de’ 
lively ; secondly,  the  facilities  they  give  you. 

14333.  The  late  delivery  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
1 understand  the  charge  is  only  made  forty-eieht 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  truck  at  the  station  and 
nolice  given  to  you  that  the  track  is  there?— If  yOU 
get  notice  of  things  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  vou 
have  laid  out  all  your  work  you  are  thrown  out  It  k 
useless  to  begin  it.  You  have  forty-eight  hoars 
notice  ; twelve  or  fourteen  of  them  are  gone  from  you 
before  you  can  do  anything. 

14334.  You  have  a large  margin  left?— The  facili- 
ties given  are  bad,  and  if  it  is  wet  weather  they  have 
no  cover. 

14335.  Deal  separately  with  them.  There  is  no 
covering  ?— The  goods  store  is  not  open  until  eight 
o clock  m the  morning,  so  you  cannot  begin  your  work 
until  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

14336.  That  seems  pretty  early,  hut  what  do  you 
suggest  ?— I suggest  that  the  goods  train  should  be  in 
earlier,  and  that  the  premises  ought  to  be  open  a bit 
earlier,  so  as  to  let  me  get  to  work  at  seven. 

14337.  Next  point? — There  are  no  facilities  at  the 
station  for  weighing  goods— no  weigh  bridge. 

14336.  What  is  the  population  of  Birr  ?^Birr  it- 
self would  be  under  5,000,  hut  then  there  is  a very 
large  district  to  he  served. 

14339.  Under  6,000.  Is  it  1,000?— Oh,  yes;  it  is 
very  nearly  5,000. 

14340.  That  is  what  I mean.  Is  there  a goods 
warehouse  or  shed  ?— Yes,  there  is. 

D1341.  And  the  yard,  like  every  other  yard,  is  open? 

w*lat  y?u  complain  of  in  that  re- 
spect  ?— -I  navje  to  complain  of  that.  Men  loading 
timber  have  no  way  of  knowing — or  coal — of  knowing 
whether  you  get  your  own  coal  or  not. 

14349.  'Sftitok  to  the  one  tiling? — Well,  it  is  the 
weigh  hndge. 

bridge4'  ^°U  8ay  ^lere  '6  no  weigh  bridge? — No  weigh 

14345.  I suppose  there  is  an  ordinary  weigh  bridge 
for  light  goods? — Yes. 

14346.  What  you  want  is  a cart  weigh  bridge,  so 
that  the  timber  and  coals  may  be  weighs  ? — Yes. 

14347.  Well,  do  you  know  that  three-fourths  of  the 
stations  in  England  have  no  cart  weigh  bridge?— 
Well,  I suppose  they  settle  claims  reasonably,  or  they 

dispute  them  to  an  extent  that 

14348.  You  want  to  cart  away  and  weigh  your' coal? 
—Or  timber. 

14349,  But  tlie  railway  company  don't  want  to 
weigh  either  coal  or  timber  ? — If  they  ask  me  to  pay 
so  much  per  ton  for  goods,  and  if  they  charge  me  for 
two  tons  more  than  I get,  and  I find  it  outside,  and 
they  say  it  has  been  lost  on  the  way,  then,  sir,  they 
plead  they  are  not  responsible  for  anything  that 
occurs  outside  their  premises. 

14350.  Very  well,  Birr  is  not  provided  with  a cart 
weigh  machine,  and  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  place? — To  timber  men  send- 
ing— 

14351.  Timber  is  carried  by  measurement? — Yes, 
and  by  weight,  too. 

14352.  Is  it? — Yes. 
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14353.  Bound  timber?— I tbink  so.  After  it  is 
-.squared  it  is  cut  at  saw-mills. 

14354.  Saw-mills? — Yes. 

14355.  Round  timber  is  carried  by  measurement  ? — 
Yes  and  the  other  is  carried  by  weight.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  loading  or  unloading  traffic  in  wet 
weather.  You  have'got  the  goods  chucked  on  the  line 

^14356.  What  about  the  warehouse? — They  won’t 
allow  you  to  put  such  things  as  cement,  or  flour 
in— they  won’t  allow  you.  You  have  got  to  take  that 
out  of  the  wagons,  and  yoU  are  charged  demurrage 
after  forty-eight  hours.  You  have  got  to  take  them 
out  no  matter  whether  it  is  raining  cats  and  dogs. 
You  have  got  to  take  them  out,  and  it  is  open  to  the 


14357.  Supposing  you  are  stopped  by  the  elements, 
do  you  say  they  allow  for  that? — No.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  they  brought  me  to  court.  I refused  to  pay. 
They  brought  me  to  court  for  being  stopped  by  the 
•elements. 

14358.  And  had  you  to  pay  ? — I had  to  pay  some  of 
it.  Really  the  only  thing  that  saved  me  was  there 
happened  to  be  a holiday — St.  Patrick’s  Day  came  in, 
and  the  judge  said  he  would  not  ask  me  to  cart  on  a 
holiday,  that  he  would  not  ask  business  to  be  done  on 
a holiday,  but  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned 
I had  to  do  it. 

14359.  Now,  have  you  any  more  complaints  ? — What 
I claim  is  that  there  is  very  gross  neglect  in  the 
handling  of  goods  at  owner’s  risk  rate  and  that  the 
company  shelter  themselves — destroy  your  goods 
and  shelter  themselves  behind  the  owner’s  risk 
Tate  to  repudiate  any  claims. 

14360.  You  know  the  owner’s  risk  conditions  are 
now  under  discussion  by  Parliament — do  you  know 
that? — I have  heard  that. 

14361.  It  as  so? — Yes.  Well,  of  course 

14361a.  In  fact  there  is  a Bill  before  Parliament 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  second  reading  is  to- 
day. 

14362.  Chairman. — So  I don’t  think  we  need  dis- 
cuss that.  That  will  be  altered  probably,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  risk  will  be  altered  ? — It  is  time  that  they 
were.  When  goods  are  lost  in  transit  the  Company 
refused  to  pay  except  at  their  own  valuation.  I 
will  .give  you  an  instance.  A gentleman  said  his 
cooking  apparatus  was  out  of  order,  and  I found, 
sending,  a man  out,  he  reported  that  the  boiler  was 
broken,  and  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
range  as  60on  as  possible.  I took  the  dimensions  and 
sent  away  to  the  makers  to  get  it.  The  makers  sent 
me  wrong  ones ; they  could  not  understand.  They 
sent  wrong  ones,  and  finally  I could  not  get  it  with- 
out sending  away  the  old  boiler  as  a pattern.  I 
sent  it  away,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I have  never 
seen  it.  The  gentleman  complained  to  me  and  said 
jou  will  have  to  put  in  a new  range.  I said  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  the  railway  company  have  lost 

i J>at,tern’  ,and  they  are  responsible  for  that.  I 
asked  the  railway  company  to  pay  me  for  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  in  a new  range.  They  say  no,  we 
’will  pay  you  the  cost  of  old  metal  for  the  part  you 
sent  away.  That  is  the  way  they  treat  me  in  prac- 
tically everything. 

Yon  have  given  that  instance.  When  was 
it?— I have  the  date. 

4V14?64-  "within  the  last  20  years  ?— Oh,  within 
the  last  12  months. 

14365.  That  will  do?— About  12  months.  I have 
+, 6 ci-anns  book  here,  and  will  give  you  the  whole  of 
W ,lf-  you  want  them-  It  may  be  15  months, 
but  I think  it  is  within  that. 

Within  2 years  ?— < Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

-1  r^t  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  case?— I don’t 
occnrren  1S  ^^Ptional.  I find  it  is  an  every  day 


14368.  Every  day  these  boilers  go  wrong  ?— Oh,  no. 
Id.'ViQ^T011  sarne  lines  that  are  occurring. 

Dauv  ' 1 am  afraid  y°nT  relations  with  the  Com- 


Te7Tfrj61i<lly?-They  are;  they  i 
with  1 find  ^ verJ  difficult  to  get  on 

ask  for  +i^'  ^QAS  \ y?ur  suggestion  that  I should 
stamns  in  P^^ent  of  cartage  I would  pay  more  in 
the  thin cr  -fPPiy^g  i°r  that  than  when  I would  get 
lttvrW  Would  be  worth- 

Compa^S6 W vr!t^n  to  % mana€er  of  the 
f J 1 have,  but  he  repudiated  everything. 


14371.  Repudiated  everything  ? — Absolutely  it 
comes  to  that. 

14372.  We  will  go  on  now? — I say  the  supply  of 
wagons  is  very  insufficient. 

14373.  Goods  wagons? — Yes,  very  insufficient.  I 
don’t  think  there  are  more  than  4,000  odd  miles  of 
railway  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  only  about  23,000 
vehicles,  wagons  in  the  whole  of  the  railway  com- 
panies in  Ireland.  Now  one  company  in  England 
would  have  over  123,000  or  124,000.  The  result  is 
that  in  Ireland,  during  the  busy  season,  traffic  is  very 
greatly  delayed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
wagons. 

14374.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at  Now  have 
you  brought  that  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
company,  or  the  agent  at  Birr  ? — It  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  company  and  they  apologised 
and  said  they  would  do  their  best.  But  the  same 
thing  occurred  again  and  the  same  excuse  was  made  ; 
the  triing  is  recurrent  and  there  is  the  same  excuse. 

14375.  Well,  what  about  the  passenger  stock,  what 
have  you  to  say  about  the  passenger  coaches  ? — They 
are  very  bad. 

14376.  I mean  the  working  of  the  passenger  traffic. 
I suppose  tli at  is  satisfactory  ? — No,  sir,  it  i6  not  at 
all  satisf  ictory.  They  keep  the  carriages  very  dirty 
indeed ; they  are  very  antiquated  on  the  branch  lines. 
They  had  those  old  cusliicnless  carriages  until  .i 
called  attention  to  them.  I was  coming  from  Cork, 
some  little  time  ago,  and  I got  to  Roscrea  fairly 
comfortably,  but  when  I went  to  get  into  the  carriage 
at  Roscrea  for  Birr — it  was  a third-class — and  after 
I had  put  my  things  into  it  I felt  rather  ill.  I 
found  a very  bad  smell  in  the  place  and  I got  out 
and  I made  four  attempts  to  get  my  luggage  out,  but 
I was  unable  to  approach  it  on  account  of  the 
horrible  smell.  They  are  cleaned  only  very  slightly 
and  they  are  cleaned  very  roughly,  but  they  are 
never  disinfected. 

14377.  You  are  only  referring  to  passenger  vehicles 
on  the  branch  line? — Yes. 

14378.  Not  on  the  main  line? — No,  bat  they  should 
be  disinfected  too. 

14379.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  station- 
master  at  Birr  to  that? — Yes. 

14380.  What  did  he  say? — I believe  that  carriage 
was  taken  ofE,  that  is,  the  cushionless  carriage  was 
taken  off  and  there  has  been  some  improvement  made 
in  the  cleansing  of  these  carriages,  but  they  have 
never  been  disinfected.  I believe  the  Great  Northern 
disinfect  their  carriages,  and  when  there  is  influenza 
or  other  ills  going  about  I think  it  would  be  a great 
matter,  and  I trust  the  railway  company  will  take  note 
of  it  and  have  their  vehicles  disinfected  at  least  once 
a month. 

14381.  Have  yon  thought  over  what  is  the  best 
iemedy? — Pardon  me,  may  I deal  with  the  Portumna 
railway  now,  I wish  to  speak  of  it  now. 

14382.  Where  have  you  brought  that  in  ? — It  is  . n 
page  six.  What  I say  is 

14383.  You  are  speaking  about  Portumna? — Yes. 
I think  the  present  arrangement  under  private  man- 
agement is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  will  prevent 
railway  extension  or  retard  it.  Portumna  is  a case 
where  they  have  deliberately  destroyed  railway  ex- 
tension. It  is  just  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Derg. 

14384.  It  runs  from  Birr  to  the  north-western  point 
of  Lough  Derg. 

Witness. — That  line  was  constructed  thirty-eight 
years  ago.  It  runs  from  the  Great  Southern  at  Birr 
on  a branch  line  to  Portumna. 

14385.  There  is  no  railway  marked  on  the  map? — • 
There  is  a railway  in  existence,  but  it  is  derelict. 
It  was  made  thirty -eight  years  ago,  and  it  ran  twelve 
miles,  from  Birr  to  Portumma.  It  cost  the  country 
actually  to  make  it  from  £98,000  to  £106,000. 

14386.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ cost  the  country  ” ? 
— It  was  subscribed  locally. 

14387.  Private  subscriptions? — Yes,  from  the  dis- 
trict; practically  nearly  three-fourths  of  it  was  con- 
tributed locally.  The  Great-  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  subscribed  £15,000,  the  Loan  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,  I suppose  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Loan  Commissioners  advanced 
£12,500.  This  latter  body  became  the  mortgagees  of 
the  line  and  leased  it  to  the  Great  Southern  for  ten 
years,  but  that  company  worked  it  in  a manner  that 
made  it  a bye-word  in  the  district.  The  train  left 
Portumna  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  reached 
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Birr  at  6.30 ; left  Birr  at  12.29,  reached  Portumna 
12.59 ; left  Portumna  1.20,  reached  Bin-  1.50. 
Finally  left  Birr  at  8.34  in  the  evening  and  reached 
Portmnna  9.4.  There  were  only  two  ordinary  trains 
each  way,  and  one  went  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning. 
1 Thus,  if  a passenger  wanted  to  go  from  Birr  to  Por- 
tumna  he  would  have  only  twenty  minutes  in  Por- 
tumna  to  do  his  business,  or  he  must  stay  all  night 
there.  With  regard  to  that  you  see 

14388.  I want  to  see  what  deduction  you  draw  from 
that  ? — The  deduction  I draw  is  that  they  deliberately 
. set  themselves  to  prevent  this  line  from  being  de- 
veloped. You  see  the  time  table  is  most  erratic.  You 
could  not  get  from  Birr  to  Portamna  and  do  anything 
there  in  one  day.  You  had  only  twenty  minutes  and 
it  would  take  you  that  time  to  walk  from  the  station 
to  the  town. 

14389.  I understand  you  meant  going  to  Por- 
tumna.  You  left  Portumna  at  6 o’clock  in  the 
morning? — But  if  you  could  tell  me  how  I could 
go  from  Birr  to  Portumna  and  back  again  to  Birr, 
and  stay  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  Portumna 

14390.  You  left  Birr  at  12.29  and  arrived  in  Por- 
tumna at? 

14391.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  got  to  Por- 
tumna at  12.59  and  left  again  at  1.20— that  is  you 
had  twenty-one  minutes  there? — Yes. 

14392.  That  was  the  sole  facilities  in  that  direction  ? 
— Yes. 

14393.  But  the  other  way  it  was  all  right? — Yes. 

0 14394.  Chairman. — I want  to  see  what  deduction 
you  draw  from  it? — The  deduction  I draw  is  this — 
that  the  line  was  worked  for  ten  years,  but  at  the 
expiry  of  the  lease  the  Great  Southern  said, “We 
won’t  work  this  any  more,”  and  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners offered  the  whole  thing  for  £10,000  to  the 
Great  Southern.  After  bleeding  the  line  to  death 
the  Great  Southern  wanted  to  buy  the  carcass  at 
knacker’s  prices. 

14395.  Did  they  buy? — No,  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  wanted  it  for  nothing — the  share- 
holders would  not  agree  to  it.  The  railway  company 
would  not  pay  £10,000  and  the  shareholders  would 
not  take  less.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  they  wanted, 
but  I do  know  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way would  not  pay  £10,000  for  what  had  cost 
£106,000. 

14396.  I suggest  to  you  -that  neither  the  Great 
Southern  nor  any  other  company  could  work  it  at  a 
^ ij  i *s  •n°k  so-  I think  I can  show  that  it 

could  be  worked  at  a profit,  but  the  railway  company 
thought  they  would  get  it  for  nothing  and  they  did  not 
see  why  they  should  pay  £10,000  for  it. 

i"/rzno'  )Yhat  has  becomo  of  it  now?— It  is  derelict. 

1 1ft.,  . 1S  derelict  ?— Yes,  and  robbed— all  the 
i pate”a‘  1S  stolen.  In  1890,  owing  to  local  effort,  the 
> Great,  Southern  and  Western  Company  were  ap- 
proached and  the  Chairman  consented  to  take  over  the 
lme  accompanied  by  a grant  of  £12,000  of  public 
money.  The  money  being  forthcoming  they  refused 

r too/,U(?AoertaKl,ng  given  and  dechned  to  take 

- 'P?0!  W1rth  a guarantee  of  any  furthjr 
4 sum  that  might  be  found  necessary  to  equip  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
~?r,to..make  the  .terms  still  more  onerous  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  eng" ’ — 


I?nrbl-  a?yloss  that  might  accrue  in  the 

work  of  the  line.  I have  no  doubt,  if  reasonably 

TxSnt  “6fiX -0Ul^  ha?e  ?aid  and  made  a most 
excellent  feeder,  and  proved  a gTeat  public  utility 
and  convenience.  But  it  was  wrecked  by  the  Great 
authoritv  th°YTfian;r  Aga^’  1 haye  unimpeachable 

E&5&  ^sd„t*s*in P ss 

a profit  of-  about  £1,240  per  mill  ^hat^sThfi3  °Ut  at 
taking  the  branches  'and  e^erSn^ 

it  cost  them  £12  000  tIia-it  ^ t le  line  even  if 
£24,000  with  a fi  SaYan^  ^ WOuld  take 
wanted  to  be  recouped  fra  anvlL  Sey  P™0*1™11* 
sustained  after  getting  their  7 Slght  have 

giving  any  ^ ** 


14399.  I understand  they  merely  wanted  to  be  •« 
Lmbursed  any  loss  in  the  working  ?— Yes,  but  what 
undertaking  did  they  give  or  what  guarantee  that  thev 
would  work  is  sanely,  or  reasonably.  When  the  Great- 
Sou  them  and  Western  Railway  worked  it  in  1869  ther 
only  gave  credit  for  earnings  over  the  twelve  miles1 
and  piled  on  all  charges  of  both  stations.  They  gave 
no  credit  for  the  great  feeder  for  traffic  which  it 
brought  to  their  main  line. 

14400.  If  the  company  got  no  profit  they  wanted 
to  be  remburesd  ?— Anyone  reasonably  approaching 
the  matter  would  be  struck  with  the  large  dishdif' 
that  is  around  Portumna.  1 

14401.  What  is  the -population  about?— The  pouu 
lation  of  the  town  is  not  large — about  2,000  or  7,  fine  ' 

14402.  It  is  961  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a W & 
tnct ; it  is  a smallish  town.  There  is  rather  a good 
district  on  this  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  and  you 
will  notice  there  is  no  railway  connection  practically 
in  the  whole  of  that  district.  There  is  a very  large 
back  country  to  it.  ° 

14403.  Now,  have  you  considered  what  is  the  remedy 
for  all  this?— May  I say  my  idea  is  that  I would 
like  to  see  the  railway  company  rising  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  I am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
pect them  to  do  so.  I do  not  see  any  other  way  con- 
sidering that  Ireland  is  situated  in  a position  that 
she  cannot  afford  competitive  traffic— there  would  not 
be  sufficient  traffic  in  the  whole  country  to  support 
competition,  which  would  be  a good  paying  traffic  and 
which  could  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  country— 
but  failing  competition,  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
other  reasonable  way  I can  suggest  except  that  the 
Government  should  take  over  the  line  by  State  pur- 
chase. r 

14404.  To  put  it  shortly,  you  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  State  purchase  of  Irish  railways?— I advocate  State- 
purchase,  and  nothing  else,  under  Parliamentary 
control.  I assume  that  under  a single  management 
carefully  exercised  on  business  lines  there  would  be 
an  enormous  saving  in  the  dead  charges  for  manage- 
ment, fixed  charges  for  management. 

14405.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  principle?— 
The  principle  I go  on  is  this.  You  have  300  directors 
and  26  Boards  of  Directors  and  general  managers  for 
managing  4,000  miles  of  Irish  railways.  A single 
line  of  that  mileage  in  England  is  managed  by  a 
single  Board  of  Directors.  The  cost  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Irish  railways  is  excessive,  and  would,  if 
modified  and  managed  under  one  control,  if  unified 
under  one  control  there  would  be  a very  great  saving 
and  a very  groat  benefit  to  the  country ; the  rates 
would  be  considerably  less.  I estimate  it  would  save 
about  £300,000  per  annum. 

14406.  That  is  only  your  own  idea.  You  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
ways that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  would  be 
an  advantage  generally  to  the  whole  of  Ireland?— 
What  I say  is  this— - 

14407.  Please  answer  yes  or  no  to  that? — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  a question  yes  or  no  sometimes. 

Is  it? — Because  you  may  fall  into  a fallacy. 
My  idea  is  that  the  railways  as  managed  at  present 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  I do  not  think  it  could  be 
worse,  State  purchase  would  modify  that  if  it  was 
properly  worked.  I think  it  would  he  the  only  remedy 
that  1 can  see  that  would  be  reasonable  to  them. 

14409.  One  word  about  the  passengers : you  are  in 
favour  of  a large  reduction  in  the  second-class  fares? 
— I am. 

14410.  Malting  a small  percentage  over  the  third- 
class-  fares? — A friend  gave  me  that  paper.  He 
paid  that  excess  fare  from  Banagher  to  Bel- 
mont.  The  fare  was  5 d.,  and  the  excess  was  5 d.  for 
travelling  second-class.  What  I say  is  that  it  costs 
you  fully  60  per.  cent.,  and  sometimes  70  or  80  pev 
cent  difference  between  the  third  and  the  second- 
class  fares,  whereas  in  England  I have  travelled  from 
Holyhead  to  London  for  a couple  of  shillings  addi- 
tional in  the  second-class. 

14411.  Some  of  the  second-class  fares  in  England 
are  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  third  ? — Yes — most  of 
tbjem. 

14412.  No — don’t  run  away  with  that  idea;  some 
of  them  are  ? — Any  of  them  that  I have  had  to  deal 
with  are  not  much  more  than  that. 

14413.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  a small  por 
tion  of  the  second-class  fares  in  England  are  10  per 
cent,  above  the  third ; your  idea  is  that  something  of 
that  sort  should  be  done  in  Ireland  ? — Yes;  I think  the 
second-class  carriages  are  very  little  used,  and  that 
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they  would  be  used  by  respectable  people  if  they  had 
that  facility.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  12s.  3d. 
is  the  third-class  return  fare  from  Birr  to  Dublin, 
and  20s.  6 d.  is  the  second-class. 

14414.  Nearly  double  ? — It  is  the  same  thing  all  over 
the  country. 

14415.  Do  you  know  the  first-class  charge? — Some- 
where about  30s. 

14416.  Your  point  is  that  10  per  cent,  above  the 
third-class  fares  for  second-class  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  travelling  public  of  Ireland? — A 
great  advantage. 

14417.  Lord  Firrie. — The  first-class  is  100  per  cent, 
higher. 

n'itness. — Might  I also  say  that  I object  to  the 
special  rates  and  the  rebates  that  are  given  to  traders. 

I am  unfortunately  in  a position  where  the  Great 
Southern  have  a monopoly  absolutely;  and  they  are 
giving  special  rates  and  rebates  outside.  This  was 
sworn  by  two  traffic  managers — the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  and  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Rail- 
ways. 

Hr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — This  question  of  rebates  over 
tli©  Limerick  Junction  to  W aterford  lino  is  actually  at 
present  the  subject  matter  of  a judgment  which  has 
been  reserved  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission. 
The  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Company  having  got 
running  powers  from  Waterford  to  Limerick  began 
granting  rebates  within  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen 
months.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  did  the 
same.  Each  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
ether  from  doing  so;  the  applications  were  heard 
about  a fortnight  ago,  • and  the  judgment  is  to  be 
given. 

14418.  Chairman. — The  thing  is  sub  judice  and  be 
sides  the  proceedings  have  been  printed  and  we  have 
got  them.  (To  Witness). — Where  did  you  get  your 
information  ? 

14419.  Lord  Firrie. — Do  you  want  to  say  that  you 
object  to  it  ? 

Witness. — I want  to  say  that  it  hits  me  very  hard, 
and  the  thing  being  sub  judice  should  not  prevent  me 
from  saying  so. 

14420.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — Bo<th  the  railway 
companies  are  objecting  to  it. 

Witness. — They  denied  it  here  in  evidence  given  be- 
fore you  in  November  last  that  such  was  given.  It  was 
denied  here  by  the  Great  Southern  ; and  it  was  after- 
wards admitted  and  sworn  to  in  evidence ; and  I say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. These  rebates  are  not  put  in  the  rate  book  ; 
they  are  secret  and  illegal. 

14421.  Did  you  get  any  ntbates? — No,  they  , would 
not  give  me  any  rebates.  I never  looked  for  them. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Doe. 

14422.  In  support  of  your  argument  that  mixed 
consignments  should  be  charged  at  the  rate  applicable 
to  the  larger  scale  of  gross  weight,  you  gave  some 
figures : what  was  the  total  weight  of  your  consign- 
ment?—7 cwf.  2 qrs.  21  lbs. 

14423.  What  would  your  idea  he  as  to  the  charge  ? — 
Of  course  I can  understand  that  in  England  it  is 
necessary  where  very  large  quantities  of  these  things 
ane  carried,  but  in  Iieland,  where  you  have  only  small 
quantities,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  risk,  I 
maintain  that  these  classifications  are  antiquated  and 
and  should  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

14424.  Would  your  contention  be  that  where  a 
mixed  consignment  is  sent  by  one  consignor  amounting 
to,  say,  8 cwt.  the  charge  should  be  not  under  3 cwt. 
scale,  but  according  to  the  scale  applicable  for  the  whole 
consignment? — Yes— -that  practically  would  be  a fair 
"hen  the  total  consignment  is  above  the  scale 
™ th®  component  parts  of  it  should  be  above  the 
> i 9,raJf>  and  should  he  charged  at  the  rate  applic- 

!e..“  th®.gross  weight  of  the  consignment. 

+i  T“a^  18  tvhat  it  comes  to.  Then,  as  to  the 
ra*e  affecting  you  in  the  instance  of  furni- 
fho  ’ your  con tention  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
__P  oportion  of  the  rate  that  the  Irish  railway  people 
based 6 ^°’  no^  ac  ^ assumption  is 

4116  ft*1  that  tlle  proportion  that  the  Great 
get  which  may  be  over  that-would. 
chatvr  cor}8ldora-bly  less  than  the  amount  that  they 

i IfLf°Llocal  Tate- 

1440?'  v local  rate  i8  47s.  ?— 62s.  lid. 

Nn  • t j ,7  are  Penalised  to  the  extent  of  42s.  ?— 
Irish  * H76  “•  .Tra^ee-  I say  I mean  that  the 

differor.  an7f72fcurer  18  penalized  to  the  extent  of  the 
Gifierence  between  21s.  8d.  and  62s.  lid. 


14428.  What  you  say  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Irish  railways  get  a very  small  margin; 
would  your  idea  be  that  their  proportion  of  the 
through  rate  should  be  levelled  up,  or  that  the  other 
company’s  proportion  should  be  levelled  down? — I say 
that  if  it  pays  them  to  carry  at  the  low  through  rate  it 
should  pay  them  to  carry  at  a low  local  rate.  The  local 
trader  is  entitled  to  have  carriage  on  the  same  basis. 

14429.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  anything  until  one 
knows  what  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  that 
the  company  gets  ?— It  is  of  course  ; and  what  I believe 
the  Clearing  House  principally  act  on  is  the  mileage. 

14430.  Your  contention  is  that  it  prejudices  the 
home  manufacturer? — Yes. 

14431.  In  page  3 of  your  statement  you  say  that  the 
companies  raised  the  owners'  risk  rate  from  Glasgow 
to  Birr  by  2s.  6d. — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

14432.  That  is  the  owners’  risk  rate? — That  is  the 
owners’  risk  rate,  but  I should  say  that  the  company’s 
risk  rate  would  also  be  raised. 

14433.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — There  is  a perfect  ex- 
planation of  that.  They  are  prohibited  from  raising 
any  rate  without  the  consent  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners.  But  the  rate  did  not  include  the 
dues  that  were  payable  in  the  Clyde  and  in  Dublin. 
The  steamship  company  withdrew  the  rate,  and  then 
the  dues  were  added  in  order  that  the  through  rate 
might  be  put  in  force  again,  and  the  actual  money 
paid  under  the  30s.  10c/.  rate  is  2d.  less  than  the  old 
rate  plus  the  dues.  The  steamship  company  with- 
drew the  rate  because  they  found  a difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  dues.  Then  almost  the  entire  dues  were 
put  on  the  rate.  That  is  the  explanation. 

Witness. — How  is  one  to  know  that? 

14434.  Chairman. — Well,  of  course,  you  have  got 
it  now. 

Witness.  —Their  undertaking  was  to  give  notice. 
I say  that  if  that  occurred  they  ought  to  have  giVeta 
notice,  and  to  have  applied  for  it. 

14435.  But  their  contention  is  that  instead  of 
the  rate  being  advanced  it  is  actually  reduced  by 
2d.  ? — Well,  it  might  he  the  other  way  and  a great 
deal  more. 

14436.  At  any  rate  you  could  not  know  it  ? — I could 
not  know  it. 

14437.  You  know  it  now? — But  I say  they  ought 
to  do  what  they  undertook  to  do,  namely,  give  notice 
or  apply  for  leave  to  make  the  rate. 

14438.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  -say  that  they 
did  not  tell  you  why  the  extra  rate  was  actually 
put  on,  and  that  in  their  explanation  they  have  not 
done  so  ? — The  28s.  4 d.  rate  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
actually  in  force  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Chairman. — Plus  the  2s.  6 d.  for  dues. 

Lord  Firrie. — You  had  to  pay  the  dues  then. 

14439.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — The  dues  were  paid 
by  somebody 

Witness. — They  were  not  paid  by  the  consignee. 

14440.  Lord  Firrie. — I don’t  think  the  railway  com- 
pany’s answer  meets  your  argument. 

^ Witness. — They  gave  a promise  and  did  not  keep 

14441.  IJprd  Firrie. — His  contention  |is  that  he 
paid  28s.  4 d.,  and  that  hy  a new  regulation  the  rail- 
way company  raised  it  to  30s.  lOd. 

Witness. — They  can  do  anything  they  like  on  the 
same  authority.  Supposing  it  was  an  arbitrary  rate, 
how  are  we  to  know  it  ? 

14442.  Chairman. — But  an  arbitrary  rate  would  be 
illegal. 

Witness. — Well,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the 
conscience  of  a railway  company  you  have  to  be  very 
careful.  I say  that  they  have  not  carried  out  what 
they  undertook,  and  I look  on  it  as  a very  serious 
matter. 

14443.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — Your  next  point 
is  that  the  illegalities  of  which  you  complain,  or 
that  you  allege,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  inquired  into 
under  the  present  system  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

14444..  I suppose  you  probably  agree  with  the  evi- 
dence given  by  other  witnesses  that  a simpler  and 
cheaper  tribunal  of  some  kind  would  be  better  adap- 
ted to  the  requirements  of  the  country  ? — Quite  so. 

14445.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
composition  of  it  ? — The  cheaper  and  the  more  easily 
reached  the  better. 

14446.  As  to  the  accommodation  at  Birr — do  you 
mean  to  convey  that  there  is  absolutely  no  store  of 
any  kind  at  the  station  1— No. 
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Inadequate 
facilities  at 
Birr  Station 
discussed. 


German  rail- 
way rates  and 
methods  not 
admitted  to  be 
analogous. 


The  history  of 
the  Portumna 
derelict  rail- 
way discussed. 


14447.  You  say  that  there  is  no  store  where  cement 
and  flour  and  other  things  that  would  suffer  by  ex- 
posure can  he  placed *— Well,  it  is  not  that.  I don* 
th.i-nlr  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  station  to 
station  goods  should  be  taken  out  and  stored  ; but 
what  I do  complain  of  is  that  if  the  railway  company 
charge  demurrage  they  ought  to  give  facilities  for 
the  trader  to  take  delivery  in  weather  that  is  unsuit- 
able for  the  open  air. 

14448.  I understand  yo-u  to  say  that  you  nave 
actually  to  unload  flour  and  certain  other  articles 
from  the  wagons  into  your  carts  ?— That  s so. 

14449.  But  that  if  the  wagons  came  alongside  of 
the  store  the  goods  could  be  lifted  into  the  wagons  ?— 
There  is  an  expense  in  lifting  out  of  the  wagons  and 
into  the  store. 

14450.  In  the  way  of  unloading  ?— Yes. 

14451.  You  pay  for  that  in  the  way  of  a terminal 
charge  ?— Well,  I suppose  I do.  . 

14452.  As  regards  the  demurrage,  you  complain  that 
it  is  very  often  for  goods  that  are  actually  not  at 
the  station  ?— One  case  that  I have  here  did  occur. 

14453.  Probably,  there  will  be  some  explanation  of 
it.  It  may  be  an  isolated  case? — In  one  case  they 
applied  for  demurrage,  and  the  second  time  that  they 
applied  for  it  it  was  their  own  fault. 

14454.  You  refer  to  the  German  railways  ?— I don’t 
think  these  figures  can  be  relied  on. 

14455.  In  Germany  there  are  only  station  to  station 
rates  ; there  is  no  collection  or  delivery  ; there  are  no 
warehouses ; in  some  cases  demurrage  is  charged 
after  six  hours’  delay,  and  there  is  great  shortness 
of  wagons,  so  that  there  are  not  so  many  advantages 
in  the  German  system  as  you  seem  to  imagine. 

Witness. — Yes. 

14456.  And  if  you  want  quick  despatch  you  must 
send  by  either  an  express  or  a passenger  train 
at  very  much  higher  rates? — It  was  only  just 
the  difference  in  the  cost  that  struck  me  as 
being  considerable  ; but  I dare  say  there  may  be  other 
inequalities,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  account  for 
some  of  them.  I don’t  for  a moment  take  it  that  all 
the  disadvantages  are  confined  to  this  country ; but  I 
am  quite  open  to  the  opinion  that  under  the  present 
system  of  management  you  cannot  get  anything  settled 
right.  But  under  Government  you  oould  bring  pres- 
sure on  them.  There  have  been  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  late  years.  They  were  quite 
willing  to  contribute  money  for  the  Portumna  line,  but 
the  country  was  not  willing  to  penalise  the  ratepayers 
to  an  expense  beyond  what  was  right  and  fair. 

14457.  After  the  Great  Southern  Company  had 
thrown  away  £15,000  on  it,  as  you  have  said,  would  it 
not  have  been  a very  good  “ deal  ” if  the  Board  of 
Works  had  contributed  £12,000  and  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  Company  £10,000 — would  it  not  have  been  a 
very  profitable  one  for  the  Company?  I believe  the 
permanent  way  has  been  taken  up? — No;  it  was 
working  at  the  time  that  they  were  offered  it  for 
£10,000.  The  equipment,  staff,  and  everything  were 
on  the  line  when  they  refused  to  take  it  over  for 
£10,000. 

14458.  You  say  there  is  great  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  traffic.  Does  not  a great  deal  of  traffic  go  down 
by  Lough  Derg  to  the  Shannon  ? — The  railway  practi- 
cally controls  the  canals,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage 
to  anyone  in  getting  tilings  by  canal. 

14459.  How  does  the  traffic  at  present  go  from  that 
district  which  you  say  would  go  along  the  Birr  and 
Portumna  line  if  it  were  made-does  it  not  go  down  by 
Lough  Derg,  to  a large  extent?— Any  that  is;  but 
there  are  many  disabilities  connected  with  it.  In  fact, 
you  would  not  send  anything  good  by  it. 

14460..  By  steamer  service? — Yes. 

14461.  And  you  think  that  the  Great  Southern 
Company,  knowing,  as  I suppose  they  did,  that  they 
might  develop  a big  traffic  by  the  line,  refused  to  buy 
it  at  this  very  low  price  ?— My  belief  is— and  I had  it 
from  the  late  traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company — that  the  line  would  liave  paid  well ; 
but  there  was  some  dispute  or  unfortunate  matter  of 
temper  between  the  parties  that  were  concerned  in  the 
re-opening  of  the  line  and  the  Chairman  for  the  time 
being,  and  I think  that  was  unfortunate  for  the 
country. 

14462.  When  you  say  that  the  Chairman  in  1890  con- 
sented to  take  the  line,  I presume  that  that  was  a 
mere  personal  consent ; he  had  to  put  it  before  the 
shareholders  and  the  directors?— I cannot  answer  that. 


M463  On  tile  face  of  it,  it  look,  a,  if  ft.  Com™,, 
agreed  to  take  over  the  line  and  subsequently  receded 
from  their  agreement?— I cannot  say  that;  but  I sav 
that  a man  in  the  position  of  Chairman  of  a great  coni 
pany  ought  to  have  known  wliat  lie  was  doing. 

14464.  With  regard  to  passenger  accommodation 
several  witnesses  have  given  evidence  that  the  second- 
class  accommodation  might  be  improved  with  advan- 
tage, so  as  to  attract  a considerable  number  of  third- 
class  passengers ; whilst  others  have  urged  that  it 
would  be  better  to  do  away  with  the  second-class  alto- 
gether, and  confine  the  train  to  first  and  third  class  • 
what  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? — My  opinion  is  that- 
perhaps  a first  and  a third  class  would  be  satisfactory 
too,  but  with  a second  class  that  might  be  used.  At 
present  they  are  running  empty. 

14465.  I suppose  in  any  case  you  would  not  do  away 
with  the  second  class,  unless  the  third  class  could  lit 
considerably  improved  ? — Certainly  not. 

14466.  If  you  had  first  and  third  classes  with  better 
accommodation  it  might  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
travelling  public? — Well,  of  course,  where  ladies  are 
concerned  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 

14467.  With  regard  to  State  purchase,  have  your 
Council  considered  wliat  form  the  controlling  power 
should  take? — Well,  there  is  a mixed  Council  in  Birr 
and  many  of  them  are  Home  Rulers.  Personally  I am 
not ; and  I don’t  think  it  is  a thing  that  I could  well 
enter  on. 

*14468.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  in  favour  of 
State  purchase? — Oh,  yes. 

14469.  Were  you  deputed  to  represent  them  on  that, 
point? — I was  deputed  to  represent  that  my  Council 
are  in  favour  of  State  purchase  or  unification. 

14470.  You  say  under  the  Imperial  Parliament’s  con- 
trol ? — That  was  my  idea. 

14471.  They  did  not  demur  to  it? — They  gave  me  a. 
very  free  hand. 

14472.  By  “ mixed  Council  ” you  mean  that  it  in- 
cludes a considerable  number  of  Protestants  or  Union- 
ists— is  that  what  you  mean  by  “mixed  Council” 3— 
Yes.  They  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  there,  but 
they  have  taken  us  in. 

14473.  Did  you  submit  tills  draft  of  ydur  evidence  to 
them? — Oil,  yes.  I submitted  it  to  them  and  they 
approved  of  it. 

14474.  You  say,  “Imperial  Parliamentary  control"; 
does  that  negative  their  being  in  favour  of  what  t 
call  Nationalist  or  Irish  control  ? — Well,  I think  they 
are  in  favour  of  State  purchase ; but  I do  not  think 
they  have  considered  the  matter  very  carefully  with 
regard  to  all  the  details  ; and  I thought  that  as  the 
Post  Office  is  managed  exceedingly  well,  if  the  railways 
were  managed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Post  Office 
I would  be  very  well  satisfied. 

14475.  You  ,are  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion 
as  to  the  particular  body  which  should  take  over  the 
control  of  the  Irish  railways  ? — The  Council  did  not  go 
into  any  details,  but  they  are  in  favour  of  the  Na- 
tional movement. 

14476.  Did  the  Unionists  in  the  Council  express  any 
opinion  that  while  they  might  be  in  favour  of  State 
purchase,  or  the  control  of  the  railways  by  a Govern- 
ment Department — did  they  go.  sol  far  as  to  say  that 
they  were  not  in  favour  of  the  control  of  tire  railways 
by  an  Irish  Department? — Well,  what  they  said  was 
that  the  matter  was  not  before  them.  There  was  no- 
thing definite  before  them,  so  that  they  did  not  discuss 
it. 

• Examined  by  Lord  Piebie. 

14477.  Only  one  question.  I take  it — and  I want  to 
have  it  clearly  in  the  evidence — that  what  you  object 
to  is  the  railway  companies  giving  special  rebates  or 
special  rate®  to  large  traders  and  to  others,  and  that 
you  want  everyone  to  be  treated  alike,  even  to  the 
extent  of  carrying  Irish  goods  at  the  same  rate  as 
foreign  goods? — Those  are  my  opinions.  I also  wish 
to  say  that  'the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
carry  goods  from  Sligo  via  Limerick  to  Dublin,  ooh 
miles,  at  the  same  rate  that  the  Midland  Grest 
Western  Railway  Company  carry  between  the.  same 
places  via  Mullingar,  a distance  of  about  134  miles. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fxtzgxbbon,  k.c. 

14478.  You  quoted  a through  rate  from  London  to 
Tralee,  and  you  object  to  it  as  letting  goods  be  camte 
from  London  to  Tralee  at  a proportionately  cheaper 
rate  than  Irish  goods  can  be  brought  down  from  Dun- 
lin?— That  is  only  one.  I can  take  you  to  other 
points. 


•See  Appendix  No.  89 — "VI. 
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14479  You  gave  a rate  of  125.?.  a ton  from  London 
. Tralee  and  say  that  the  rate  is  considerably  more 
if  the  goods  are  carried  by  Dublin?— As  a matter  of 
fact-  I may  state  that  on  the  same  class  of  goods 
roniing  into  the  town  I live  in,  which  is  a hundred 
miles  or  so  nearer  to  Dublin,  we  are  paying  140i. 

14480.  Do  you  know  that  the  London  to  Tralee 
rate  is  ruled  by  the  long  sea  rate?— My  point  is  that  if 
it  nays  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  to 
fairy  this  through  traffic  to  Tralee  for  a proportion  of 
therato.  it  should  pay  them  to  carry  our  traffic  through 
the  country  at  the  same  rate  ; and  what  I also  state  is, 
that  I consider  it  a matter  of  very  great  hardship  that 
other  places  on  the  line,  which  are  not  competitive, 
»h'.uld  be  penalised  in  order  to'  pay  for  the  concessions 
given  to  other  places.  _ , 

14481.  Do  yor  know  that  the  rate  from  London  to 
Tialee  is  ruled  oy  the  long  sea  journey  from  London 
to  Cork  J— ' What  I state  is,  that  if  the  Great  Southern 
Company  carry  the  traffic— and  I have  heard  it  sworn 
to  by  the  railway  manager— if  they  cannot  accept  the 
traffic  at  through  equal  rates,  they  can  stand  down; 
but  if  they  do  accept  these  rates  it  should  pay  them 
all  round.  Bepresenting  the  Birr  Council,  I do  not 
say  that  I have  had  to  complain  myself ; but  there  have 
been  complaints.  , . . _ , , , 

14482.  Have  you  bad  to  complain? — I hare  not  been 
in  a position  to  do  so. 

14483.  You  gave  us  a list  of  times  and  trains  between 
Birr  and  Portumna?— Yes. 

14484.  Surely  your  object  ought  to  be  to  let  the  Por- 
tumna  people  into  your  town  ; what  do  you  want  to  go 
to  Portumna  for? — Well,  people  would  like  to  go  to 
Portumna,  too ; and  there  is  Lough  Derg,  which  the 
Shannon  steamer  serves. 


14485.  Then  they  don’t  want  to  go  back  in  twenty 
minutes? — Nor  does  anybody  that  wants  to  go  from 
Portumna  to  Birr  want  to  go  back  in  twenty  minutes. 

(The  Commission  then  adjourned  for  an  hour.) 

On  resuming  after  the  luncheon  interval, 

14486.  Chairman  said. — Mr.  Fayle,  I think  I 
omitted  to  ask  you  whether  any  resolution  had  been 
passed  by  your  Council? — Yes,  sir,  there  was  a re- 
solution passed  by  the  Council. 

14487.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  it? — I have  a copy. 
It  has  been  sent  to  me  this  morning,  if  I may  place 
it  before  the  Commission. 

14488.  We  will  have  it  printed  on  the  notes.  What 
is  the  date  do  you  know  ? — The  14th  of  March,  yester- 
day. I received  it  this  morning. 

14489.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — Is  it  a general  re- 
solution ? 

Chairman. — It  is  generally  in  confirmation  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given. 


Mar.  15,1007. 

Mr.  W.  K. 
Fayle,  J.P., 
representing 
the  Birr 
Urban  District 
Council. 


The  following  is. the  resolution: — 

“ Resolved. — That  we,  the  Birr  Urban  District  ge,0int;0I,  0f 
Council,  hereby  unanimously  direct  public  attention*  the  Birr  Urban 
to  the  gross  ana  needless  waste  of  time  on  the  Nenagh  District 
and  Limerick  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Council  re 
Western  Railway,  and  to  the  unnecessary  time  allowed  working  of 
for  the  journeys  of  most  of  the  trains,  particularly  Nenagh  and 
as  regards  the  portion  of  the  line  from  Birr  to  Limerick 
Ballybrophy.  Also  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  BrancB‘ 
late  hour  of  starting  and  the  slowness  of  the  first  train 
from  Birr  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  seriously  prejudiced.  That  notwithstanding  re- 
peated promises  of  improvement  the  Railway  Com- 
pany has  failed  to  efiect  any  reforms.” 


Mr  Edward  Sclatbr,  j.p., 

14490.  I think,  Mr.  Sclater,  you  appear  before 
us  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders  and  Stock 
Owners’  Association  ? — Yes. 

14491.  You  have  been  deputed  to  appear? — I have. 

14492.  I need  not  ask  you  whether  you  have  had 
any  experience  of  tfie  Irish  cattle  traffic  ? — I have  been 
connected  with  it  for  the  past  24  years,  and  I farm 
a large  area  in  the  County  Meath. 

14493.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  buying  cattle  in  the 
county? — Yes.  I buy  cattle  myself  and  rail  them  up 
from  the  West. 

14494.  And  do  you  then  export  them? — No,  I feed 
them. 

14495.  Then  your  business  is  really  internal? — 
Yes,  except  in  so  far  as  large  numbers  of  the  cattle 
go  across  to  England. 

14496.  After  you  have  sold  them  ? — No,  I sell  them 
in  Wakefield,  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

14497.  During  the  long  period  which  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  cattle  traffic  in  the  country  have 
you  noticed  any  tangible  improvements  in  the  matter 
ef  transit  by  the  Irish  railways? — I gave  evidence 
ten  years  ago  before  the  Committee  that  inquired  into 
the  inland  transit  of  cattle.  I think  some  of  those 
T-commendations  have  been  acted  upon.  There  is  a 
c.'rtain  amount  of  improvement,  but  still  our  As- 
sociation considers  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory. 

14498.  But  still  you  admit  that  during  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years  there  has  been  some  improvement? 

Yes,  a considerable  improvement  in  many  ways. 

14499.  Of  course  the  cattle  traffic  is  a very  im- 
portant item  in  connection  with  the  prosperity  of 
this  country? — I should  say  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  quite  the  most  important. 

14500.  Is  there  any  particular  railway  which  you 
are  acquainted  with  that  you  wish  to  refer  to  as  not 
having  brought  up  their  improvements  to  the  standard 
, exists  in  other  countries  ? — I have  principally 
coalings  with  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway, 
41,111  afl  far  as  our  Association  is  concerned  we  have 
* very  large  number  of  complaints.  I can  give  evid- 
nce  on  two  cases  which  happened  last  November  to 
nyself , and  I have  evidence  of  two  others  belonging 
to  members  of  the  Association  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

1450L  Then  let  ns  deal  with  the  one  company  first, 
at  do  you  consider  is  necessary  that  they  should 


examined  by  the  Chairman.  i 

do  that  they  have  not  yet  arranged  for  ? — Well,  the  ; 
speed  of  trains  is  a matter  that  requires  great  im-  , 
provement.  If  I may  quote  this  particular  case  in  \ 
point.  There  were  180  bullocks  that  I bought  at  2 
Ballinasloe  on  October  5th,  that  is  the  large  Ballina-  i 
sloe  Fair.  The  roads  were  so  blocked  that  I did  not  . 
get  them  to  the  railway  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn-  . 


ln8-  faulty  arrange- 

14502.  You  mean  the  country  road? — The  road  from  ments  for 
the  fair  to  the  station.  dealing  with 

14503.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  railway  ? — traffic  from 
So  far  it  had  not,  but  they  were  on  the  loading  bank  fairs  on 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  boxed  at  M.G. vv.Kad- 
2 o’clock,  but  the  cattle  did  not  arrive  at  the  Hill  'va-v  systcnu 
of  Down  till  11  p.m.,  a distance  of  56  miles,  so  that 
they  were  from  10  o’clock  .in  the  morning  until  11 
o’clock  at  night  on  the  company’s  premises. 

14504.  Of  course  there  must  be  at  a fair  like  the 
Ballinasloe  fair  a great  pressure  on  traffic? — There 


14505.  And  you  cannot  expect,  and  do  not  expect, 

I am  sure,  that  the  transit  could  be  carried  on  the 
same  as  under  ordinary  conditions? — Certainly  not. 

14506.  Did  you  expect  some  delay  on  these 
occasions  ? — Certainly. 

14507.  But,  speaking  generally,  on  the  whole  is 
the  traffic  worked  from  the  fairs  in  what  I may  call  a 
reasonable  and  fair  manner? — I do  not  think  it  is 
thought  so  by  our  Association. 

14608.  That  is  what  I want,  the  views  of  your 
Association  ? — Our  experience  is  that  the  first  lot  of 
specials  are  got  away  in  good  time,  but  towards  the 
end  there  is  either  an  absence  of  wagons  or  of 
engines,  and  so  forth,  and  we  are  often  left,  as  in 
this  particular  case,  a very  long  time ; they  were 
kept  hours  waiting  there  in  the  wagons,  and  that 
injures  any  cattle.  There  is  a similar  case  from 
Louglirea  a month  afterwards.  I had  100  cattle. 
They  were  put  in  the  wagons  at  1.30  and  when  I 
left  at  3.30  the  cattle  were  still  there,  and  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Hill  of  Down  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  so  that  they  were  for  twelve  hours  in  the 
trucks.  That  I believe  was  caused  by  there  not  being 
an  engine. 

14509.  Was  that  a large  fair?— A large  fair. 

14510.  They  had  sent  away  several  specials  before 
that? — They  had,  and  I must  say  I was  shown  every 
courtesy  by  the  company  individually,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  loss  to  have  cattle  left  all  that  time  in 
a wagon. 

L 
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Mr.  Edward 
Solater,  j.p  , 
representing . 
the  Irish 
Cattle  Traders’ 
and  Stock 
Owners’ 
Association. 


Recommend- 
ation that  a 
responsible 
Railway 
official  should 
he  placed  in 
charge  of 
loading  banks 
at  all  big  fairs. 


Alleged  faulty 
arrangements 
for  the  con- 
veyance of  fat 
cattle  traffic  to 
the  Dublin 
weekly 
marten 


14511.  I suppose  the  Midland  Great  Western  at 
these  places  have  a foreman  or  a man  super- 
intending the  cattle  traffic  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  staff  ? — I think  they  have  for  the  large  fairs, 
but  what  always  strikes  me — and  I have  heard  a 
great  many  complaints  about  it — is  that  the  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  is  out  on  the 
tracks,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  see  or  communicate 
with  him.  I have  always  boxed  my  own  cattle  and 
sheep.  I see  it  all  done  myself,  and  I find  a difficulty 
in  getting  anybody  who  has  any  authority.  The 
head  man  is  outside  on  the  track. 


14512.  I suppose  he  is  arranging  for  the  special 
trains  ? — Yes,  and  what  occurs  to  me  is,  if  I had  any- 
thing to  say  to  it,  that  I would  like  to  see  somebody 
in  charge  of  the  loading  banks. 

14513.  Would  you  rather  see  a man  superintending 
the  loading  than  superintending  the  marshalling  of 
trains? — So  far  as  our  Association  is  concerned,  yes. 

14514.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  your  Association,  to  the  cattle  dealers  in  general, 

- if  in  these  special  cases  of  fairs,  where  there  is  a 
large  cattle  traffic  to  deal  with,  that  there  should  be 
a special  man  appointed  to  look  after  the  loading, 
in  addition  to  the  man  who  looks  after  the  marshal- 
ling of  trains? — That  is  what  I would  suggest.  I 
have  two  other  cases  that  I have  been  asked  to  bring 
forward.  One  is  the  case  of  a Mr.  Goodman,  of 
Laracor.  I have  a copy  of  his  letter  here. 

14515.  You  need  not  read  it  all.  State  its  import  ? 
— The  facts  are  that  he  bought  20  bullocks  in  the  fair 
at  Roscommon  on  November  6th,  and  he  sent  them 
to  Nobber  station.  He  saw  them  into  wagons  at 
11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  did  not  arrive 
until  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  distance 
being  132J  miles  from  Roscommon  to  Nobber.  The 
cattle  in  that  case  were  20  hours  in  the  train,  and 
one  bullock  was  killed  and  two  very  much  injured. 

14516.  Now,  of  course  there  are  other  places  where 
fairs  are  held — have  you  any  complaints  in  reward 
to  what  I may  call  the  general  arrangements  for  the 
carrying  of  cattle  to  Dublin  markets? — Well,  we  do 
not  find  the  arrangements  for  the  fat  cattle  are  satis- 
factory. The  cattle  are  kept  too  long  in  the  wagons, 
and  I have  had  personal  experience  in  that  respect 
during  the  whole  of  this  year.  Through  the  whole 
of  last  summer  I found  that  the  cattle  going  about 
30  miles  from  Kells  had  to  leave  by  the  11  o’clock 
train  in  the  morning  and  they  are  not  here  in 
Dublin,  as  a rule,  until  5 o’clock  in  the  evening,  so 
that  there  is  a whole  day  in  the  train. 

14517.  What  is  the  distance  do  you  say  ?— About  30 
miles,  I think. 

14518.  Is  that  general,  or  is  it  exceptional  ?— It  is 
general  over  all  that  district. 


14519.  Lord  Pirrie. — From  11  o'clock  till  when  ?— 
Till  nearly  5 o’clock.  I have  had  a good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence with  my  friend,  Mr.  Tatlow,  about  it.  and 
occasionally  the  train  is  expedited,  but  I find  that 
after  one  or  two  weeks  it  went  back  again  and  was  as 
bad  as  before. 


14520.  Chairman. — What  you  are  referring  to  now 
is  the  regular  traffic  every  week?— Every  week  for 
the  market 

14521.  When  is  the  market  ?— On  Thursdays. 

3.4522.  The  cattle  are  sent  away  on  a Wednesday?— 
On  Wednesday.  There  is  a Bpecial  train  for  the 
market. 

14523  What  time  is  it  due— is  it  in  the  ordinary 
time-table  ? — It  is  a regular  goods  train. 

14524.  What  time  is  it  due  to  arrive,  do  you  know  ? 

I do  not  know.  - It  is  generally  late,  because  extra 
wagons  have  to  be  taken  up.  To  some  extent  efforts 
were  made  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

14525.  It  is  not  a special  cattle  train?— It  is  not. 
1/ater  in  the  season  the  manager  gave  us  an  extra 
engine  and  ran  them  up  specially,  and  once  they 
get  to  Kilmessan,  two  stations  from  Navan,  they  ran 
np  to  Dublin  in  good  time.  There  is  a great  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  a person  living  in  Dublin,  who 
has  only  got  to  take  his  cattle  from  a field  into  the 
market,  as  compared  with  the  man  who  has  to  train 
them  a considerable  distance,  as  keeping  them  in 
wagons  all  day  causes  a very  serious  loss. 

14526.  Is  the  deterioration  perceptible  ?— Far  more 
so  with  fat  cattle  than  with  stores. 

14527.  And  the  price  is  reduced  accordingly  ?— Yes, 


the  cattle  look  shrunk  up.  I think  that  is  a ™ 
serious  loss  to  our  people,  and  that  applies  eonalW 
the  other  line,  the  line  from  Mullingar  I & 
from  there  too.  We' 


14528.  Are  the  trains  arranged  at  convenient 
for  the  cattle  traffic  as  a rallj-Well  of  SriT 
the  large  fairs  there  are  special  trains  from  the  fa;„ 
but  the  ordinary  goods  trains  are  run  at  nirtt 
principally.  On  a large  number  of  the  Irish  raiW* 
the  goods  trains  run  at  night,  and  that  is  verr 
inconvenient  to  the  members  of  the  cattle  trade  Tn 
the  first  place  they  have  to  be  boxed  late  at  nieht 
which  is  a very  serious  expense  to  the  man.  He  has 
to  pay  for  their  keep  and  extra  men  to  look  after 
them,  and  cattle  are  more  apt  to  fall  in  a wagon 
at  night  than  in  the  day  time,  and  they  are  not  so 
easily  looked  after  by  the  company’s  servants.  If  it 
could  be  managed  that  the  cattle  traffic  could  be 
worked  in  the  day  time  it  would  be  much  better 
The  dealers  and  shippers,  and  soforth,  at  a small 
fair  have  to  box  their  cattle  very  late  at  night  oi 
very  early  in  the  morning. 


14529.  That  applies  to  odd  wagons  of  cattle’?- 
Yes,  but  the  inconvenience  it  causes  often  prevents 
people  buying  odd  lots. 

14530.  The  natural  time  for  a goods  train  traffic  i* 
at  night?— For  goods,  but  not  for  boxed  cattle. 


14531.  What  do  you  suggest  in  regard  to  telegraphic- 
communications  at  the  Irish  railway  stations?— I 
should  suggest  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a telegram  at  all  the  company’s  stations.  It  is 
so,  I believe,  in  England  on  a great  many  of  the 
railways.  I know  it  is  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South-Coast  Railway.  At  any  station  there  you  can 
hand  in  a message  to  the  company’s  servants  who 
transmit  it  to  the  post  office.  That  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  trade  of  Ireland  if  that  could 
be  arranged,  so  that  the  companies’  servants  would 
take  post  office  messages,  not  to  deliver  them  of 
course,  but  to  forward  them.  That  is  at  work  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  Railway  now, 
and  it  is  a great  boon  to  everyone. 

14532.  Don’t  the  Brighton  Company  act  for  the 
Fost  Office  ?— If  they  have  no  ppstal  telegraph  office 
at  the  station  they  transmit  the  message  to  one. 

14533.  You  suggest  that  a similar  arrangement 
should  be  made  in  Irelanl? — I would  suggest  that 
any  station-master  should  be  allowed  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  public  and  transmit  them  on  the  com- 
pany’s wire  to  postal  telegraphs. 

14534.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — At  a good  many 
stations  we  have  thee©  facilities  now  ? — We  have 
some,  but  there  are  a great  many  places  from  which 
you  cannot  communicate.  You  go  to  the  office  and 
there  is  the  company’s  instrument  and  yon  cannot 
use  it. 


14535.  At  only  the  smaller  stations  ?— Only  the 
smaller  stations. 

14536.  Chairman. — I think  at  the  smaller  stations 
in  England  you  will  find  there  is  no  communication 
like  that  ? — I know  it  is  at  every  station  on  the  Lon- 
don, Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.  In  Ireland 
I have  had  a difficulty  myself  in  going  to  small  fairs 
and  not  being  able  to  send  a telegram  to  my  men  to 
meet  the  cattle. 

14537.  Lord  Pirrie. — Won’t  the  company  send  it 
for  yon  ? — I have  been  refused  the  use  of  the  -«ora- 
pany’s  wire. 

14538.  Though  you  want  it  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
pany’s benefit  to  get  the  wagons  for  the  cattle. 
Surely  at  any  station  where  there  is  a market  the 
company  will  send  a telegram  to  their  main  office  to 
say  so  many  wagons  must  be  here  for  that— is  that 
not  done  regularly  for  the  market? 

Chairman. — That  is  not  what  Mr.  Sclater  means. 

Witness. — I want  to  communicate  with  my  men 
to  meet  the  cattle,  and  I cannot  do  it  in  some  small 
stations. 

14538a.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  you  telegraph  that  you 
have  bought  some  many  cattle  and  to  meet  the  cattle, 
won’t  they  do  it? — I have  been  refused  that.  I kn°w 
they  won’t. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — We  have  no  right  under  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Postmaster-General  to  send  telegram* 
except  on  railway  business.  I may  just_  say  at* 
great  number  of  stations  on  the  line  there  is  a p08',M 
telegraph  office,  but  that  is  a matter  that  depends 
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upon  the  Postmaster-General  than  on  us,  be 
cause  he  is  at  the  expense  of  paying  for  it. 

TPifnes-f-— I throw  it  out  as  a suggestion.  I threw 
it  out,  also  ten  years  ago. 

14539  Chairman. — I think  we  should  like  to  l-ear 
from  you,  if  you  can  give  us  briefly,  any  suggestions 
-which  you  aro  disposed  to  make  in  the  interests  of  the 
Ht+lf,  trade  in  this  country.  Take  first  the  matter  of 
the  instruction  of  trucks  ?-Yes,  I would  like  to  sug- 
"est  that  all  new  trucks  that  have  to  be  built  shoull 
have  a boarded  roof,  and  a footboard  that  would  let 

fl°14540  A loading  board  ?— Instead  of  having  to  carry 
the  loading  board  along.  There  is  very  often  a danger 
,0f  cattle  getting  down  between  the  wagon  and  the 
platform  The  other  plan  is  the  best. 

1 14541.  The  same  as  the  flap,  or  fall,  for  horses  ? — 

^14542  And  that  all  the  cattle  trucks  should  be 
covered  ? — That  is  what  I suggest 

14543.  What  is  your  second  suggestion  i — that  there 
should  be  a standard  truck  of  specified  dimensions, 
■which  should  be  adopted  generally. 

14544.  I think  it  is  done  now,  isn  t it,  on  all  the 
new  vehicles  ? ..... 

Colonel  Plews.—  All  new  wagons  are  built  to  a 
standard.  ..  . 

14545.  Chaxrman. — You  do  not  suggest  alterations 
in  the  existing  vehicles,  but  that  all  new  vehicles 
should  be  built  upon  a certain  standard? — Yes,  and 
that  screw  couplings  should  be  introduced. 

14546.  The  same  as  on  passenger  rolling  stock? — 

14547.  Lord  Pirrie. — Have  the  Agricultural  Board 
not  put  that  into  one  of  their  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Fiizgilbon,  K.C. — We  will  prove  that  all  new 
trucks  are  built  to  standard  dimensions,  and  according 
to  the  requirement®  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
They  have  approved  of  a cereain  sort  of  truck,  and 
they  are  built  to  that  standard  now. 

Lord  Pirrie. — With  screw  couplings  on  them? 

Mr.  Tatlow.— The  screw  coupling  is  not  of  much 
advantage.  It  is  not  required  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Chairman. — There  are  no  cattle  trucks  with  dead 
buffers  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No ; they  are  all  spring  buffers. 

14548.  Chairman  (to  Witness). — I do  not  see  any 
great  advantage  in  the  screw  coupling? — I would  not 
like  to  argue  with  you,  sir,  on  that. 

14549.  You  have  practical  experience? — I would 
say  screw-coupled  cattle  trucks  would  go  much  easier. 

14550.  At  any  rate,  we  will  take  that  as  your  sug- 
gestion ? — That  is  one  suggestion. 

14551.  What  is  your  fourth  suggestion? — That  the 
power  conferred  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul  ure 
by  the  Act  of  1899  has  been  no  practical  use  in  the 
matter  of  grievances  to  those  engaged  in  the  cattl;- 
trade,  and  that  some  less  expensive  facilities  of  a 
practical  nature  should  be  given  to  traders  to  bring 
reasonable  complaints  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners. 

• 14552.  Are  you  enamoured  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners’  Court  ? — No,  I do  not  think  we, 
any  of  us,  are.  What  we  mean  is  that  we  should, 
have  facilities  before  some  tribunal 

14553.  And  that  the  tribunal  should  be  cheap  and 
easy  of  access  for  traders  ? — That  is  what  is  required. 

14554.  No  matter  what  it  is  called? — Not  tbs 
slightest  difference. 

14555.  I think  you  said  just  now  that  the  com- 
munications with  the  managers  of  the  railways  are 
always  of  a friendly  character? — Certainly. 

14556.  In  fact,  I gather  that  you  really  have  ro 
serious  complaint  to  make  except  that  at  these  pa  - 
ticular  fairs  where  congestion  of  traffic  may  cause 
some  delay.  Of  course,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
*°r  ^ caVtle  could  all  be  sent  away  in  a rea- 

sonable time,  but  the  pressure  at  fairs  causes  delay, 
I gather  from  you  that  the  delays  are  excep- 
tional and  not  chronic  ? — What  we  complain  of  prin- 
cipally is  the  speed  of  goods  trains. 

14557.  Too  fast  or  too  slow? — Too  slow.  We  con- 
sider there  should  be  a limit  to  the  speed  of  cattle 
trams. 

14558.  In  which  direction? — That  the  company 
should  be  bound  to  run  them  at  a certain  speed. 

14559.  At  a minimum  of,  say,  what? — I was  going 
to  suggest  16  miles  an  hour. 

14560,  That  should  be  the  minimum  l— Yes. 


14561.  What  would  you  fix  as  the  maximum  ? — Mar  15 
Well,  if  I may  quote  Mr.  Tatlow,  who  stated  ten  ' — L • 

years  ‘ ago  he  made  inquiries  in  this  matter  and  he  Mr.  Edward 
found  his  average  speed  was  16  miles  an  hour,  and  Scl»ter,  i.p., 
that  the  running  speed  was  up  to  23  miles.  representing 

14562.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  the  toe i Irish 
special  cattle  trains  in  Ireland  run  at  from  20  to  25  ~ to?' ers 
miles  an  hour? — They  certainly  did  not  run  at  that  Qwnera« 
speed  in  these  two  cases  I have  spoken  of.  Association. 

14563.  Were  those  special  trains? — Yes. 

14564.  You  did  not  tell  us  whether  that  delay  was  ^°n’“etnrt' 
in  the  running  or  at  the  stations?— I cannot  say.  1 minlmum  t‘ „ 
think  m the  second  case  the  delay  was  m the  station,  o{  apeed  for 
because  there  was  no  engine.  cattle  trains 

14565.  And  the  train,  when  travelling,  might  have  3hould  be 
been  running  at  30  miles  an  hour  for  all  you  Know  ? — axed. 

It  might. 

14566.  But  odd  wagons  of  cattle  carried  in  a pick- 
up goods  train  are  necessarily  slow  ? — Yes. 

14567.  They  stop  at  every  station? — Yes. 

14568.  Your  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  speed 
refers  only  to  the  special  trains  of  cattle  traffic? — 

I should  like  it  to  apply  generally  to  all  trains  where 
you  carry  cattle. 

14569.  It  is  a very  important  thing  that  goods 
traffic  should  not  be  left  at  intermediate  stations  ;n 
the  same  manner — I mean  one  wagon  of  cattle  going 
from  any  point  you  like  to  another  point  with  ten 
wagons  of  goods  on  a pick-up  train,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant- at  these  intermediate  stations  that  that  traffic 
should  be  set  down  and  picked  up  so  that  your  par- 
ticular wagon  of  cattle  should  be  carried? — It  is. 

14570.  I should  have  thought  your  recommenda- 
tions would  be  confined  primarily  to  the  special  trains 
for  the  cattle  traffic? — To  ordinary  market  trains  it 
ought  also  to  be  extended.  We  only  get  special  trains 
at  special  times  of  the  year.  My  cattle  have  to  go 
by  the  ordinary  goods  trains.  They  often  have  to 
stand  two  hours  at  Navan — where  the  change  is  from 
the  Great  Northern— while  the  shunting  is  going  on. 

Where  there  are  no  special  trains  at  the  fair  at 
Navan,  if  I buy  cattle  at  it,  if  I send  them  by  the 
ordinary  goods  train  they  will  not  be  delivered  at  the 
Hill  of  Down,  56  miles  away,  until  the  middle  of  the 
night.  If  I want  to  send  the  cattle  by  what  they  call 
a “ P ” wagon  and  get  the  cattle  away  on  passenger 
trains,  of  course,  I have  to  pay  extra  for  that,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  cattle  taken  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  _ . . . 

14571.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  “P  ’ Extra  cost  for 
wagon  and  the  ordinary  rate  ? — Something  like  33  per  0 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Twenty-five  per  cent.  bains"51* 

Witness. — It  greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
cattle. 

14572.  What  have  you  got  to  say  in  reference  to  , 

cattle  sold  in  England — in  Wakefield  or  Manchester — 
what  do  you  want  to  say  about  that? — Well,  as  to  tha 
cost  of  selling  a beast  in  Wakefield  or  Manchester 
without  going  into  the  actual  details  of  the  freight 
and  soforth  is,  roughly  speaking,  for  a £20  beast  22*. 
or  23*.  a head.  That  is  including  everything. 

14573.  Chairman.— 5 or  6 per  cent. 

Witness. — And  to  Manchester  it  would  be  about 
12*.  6 d. 

14574.  Lord  Pirrie. — Or  more  than  third-class  fare  ? 

— Yes.  And  then  we  have  to  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, of  course,  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester 

14574a.  Surely  there  are  no  American  cattle  in  the 
cattle  market®?— No;  dn  the  trade  we  have  the  com- 
petition. 

14575.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

—No. 

14576.  What  is  the  point  you  wish  to  raise  then  ?— 

I only  wanted  to  show  the  difficulties  the  trade  has, 
the  freight  is  so  high,  but  others  will  go  into  -this 
matter. 

14577.  Chairman. — Now,  do  you  think  things  would  Amalgamation 
be  improved  with  reference  to  the  cattle  traffic  if  there  of  the  smaller 
was  any  radical  change  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  systems  with 
the  railways  in  this  country — supposing  there  was  an  th®  larger 
amalgamation  of  the  various  railways,  and  that  there  . , 

were  two  or  three  or  four  great  systems  instead  of  the 
twenty-seven  we  have  heard  of — do  you  think  that 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  cattle  industry? — 

Personally  speaking  I think  it  would.  I am  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  association ; I am  giving  you 
my  own  views  as  a business  man. 

L 2 
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14578.  You  favour  the  amalgamation  of  the  Email 
lines  with  the  larger,  is  that  so? — Yes,  that  would  be 
my  own  idea. 

14579.  Under  one  or  more  systems? — I would  not 
like  to  go  any  further  than  four  systems. 

14580.  More  than  one  ? — I have  not  thought  out  the 
*’  matter  sufficiently  as  to  how  that  should  be  carried 
out. 

14581.  At  any  rate  may  I take  i't  that  you  with 
your  large  experience  in  this  important  trade  in  the 
country  are  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  exist? — I would  not  like  to  commit  my- 
self. 

14582.  How  far  can  I carry  you  ? — I think  we  have 
a great  many  complaints. 

•_  14583.  Then  what  remedy  do  you  suggest? — Well,  I 

have  one  remedy — I would  suggest  that  the  railway 
managers  should  give  more  consideration  to  the  sug- 
e gestions  of  the  cattle  traders,  and  I think  that  would 
tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  traffic. 

14584.  Yes.  But  have  not  you  access  to  the 
managers  of  the  railways  ?— Oh,  decidedly. 

14585.  I mean  that  they  are  approachable  ? — Yes. 

14586.  And  you  can  see  Mr.  Tatlow? — Yes;  I very 
often  see  him. 

14587.  And  others  ?— ' Yes. 

14588.  And  you  have  not  found  them  unreasonable  ? 
— I did  not  find  Mr,  Tatlow,  oertainly,  unreasonable. 
He  is  most  courteous  to  me  in  every  way. 

14589.  With  that  exception  shall  I take  it  you  have 
no  general  complaint  ? — I don’t  think  the  railway  sys- 
tem is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

14590.  Then,  I ask  you  again  what  do  you  suggest 
as  a remedy  ? — Well,  I have  suggested  one  remedy. 

14591.  You  have — is  that  the  only  one;  do  you  think 
it  would  be  improved  if  the  State  owned  the  railways  ? 
— No,  I do  not,  personally.  I have  experience  of 
the  working  of  State  railways  in  other  countries — at 
least  I have  seen  the  working  of  the  system,  and  I 
think  people  in  this  country  who  have  seen  it  would 
never  be  in  favour  of  it — I do  not  think  they  would  be 
very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

14592.  Chairman, — I think  that  is  all  I have  to  ask 
you. 

Examined  by  Lobd  Pirrie. 

14593.  What  countries  do  you  refer  to  in  your  last 
answer  ? 

Witness. — I have  no  knowledge  of  any  countries  but 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

14594.  No  experience  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
— the  Colonies? — No. 

14595.  You  have  given  very  clear  evidence  in 
regal'd  to  the  cattle  traffic  and  the  great  loss  you 
suffer  by  the  cattle  being  injured  on  the  journey, 
by  these  delays  at  stations,  and  the  delay  on  the  jour- 
ney from  the  various  towns  to  the  particular  port  to 
which  you  are  sending  them — would  you  be  surprised 
to  know  'that  in  sending  cattle  by  steamer,  say,  4,000 
miles  across  the  Atlantic  they  are  improved  from  the 
day  they  are  shipped  until  the  day  they  are  landed 
owing  to  the  care  taken  of  them,  and  that  in  fact 
greater  care  is  taken  of  them  on  the  cattle  steamers 
than  what  is  actually  taken  of  them  on  large  passenger 
steamers.  In  other  words,  that  when  a little  gale  or 
storm  arises  the  captain  is  bound  by  his  instructions 
from  the  managers  to  so  guide  his  steamer,  or  put  the 
steamer,  that  there  may  be  the  least  motion,  the  least 
annoyance  to  the  cattle,  so  as  to  prevent  their  injury. 
What  I take  your  intention  or  desire  to  be  is  that  the 
railway  companies  should  try  to  carry  the  cattle 
without  injury  so  that  they  should  be  landed  at  their 
destination  in  the  same  condition  as  after  a long 
voyage  on  a steamer?  8 

Witness. — That  is  my  idea. 

14596-7.  You  would  think  that  what  can  be  done  on 

cf?™  rfer  thal  *as  t0  ran  a]1  chances  of 
stems  and  Togs  and  fearful  wintry  weather  could 
be  done  much  more  easily  on  land  where  every  possible 
36  °h‘ainable  ■ — Well,  I have  no  experi- 
ence of  the  sea  ; I may  say  that.  ^ 

Bnt  from  your  knowledge  of  what  occurs  on 

'Stle  <“•  ,™k  oil  land  than  on  m 

with  all  these  inconveniences  ?— I think  certainlv 
there  might  be  a very  large  improvement.  y 

oJS'  Thf‘  to“8>  ™ *o  the  question  of  sow* 
oouphngs.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  steam  thin 
companies  make  every  effort  and  adopt  every  mrehanE 


cal  invention  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cattle  8»f  r 
it  would  pay  the  railway  companies  to* put  m y 
couplings  and  prevent  what  you  complain  of— i.  * 
that  the  way  the  case  stands? — Yes.  U Doi 

14600.  Don’t  you  think  the  Department  of  Animi 
ture,  if  they  m any  way  considered  the  interests  of  tu 
farmers,  should  make  that  one  of  their  first  consider.  6 
tions  ?— I think  it  is  a most  important  matter 

14601.  I agree  with  you  so  thoroughly  that  I „„ 
perfectly  amazed  when  Mr.  Tatlow  said  it  was  T* 
one  of  the  conditions  in  carrying  cattle,  because  I ner 
sonally  have  often  felt  that  I would  not  allow  cattU 
to  be  carried  on  a train  unless  there  were  screw  counl 
ings.  Do  you  go  quite  as  far  as  I do?— Quite  L 
lord.  I am  not  able  to  carry  it  out  in  detail,'  but 
generally  I agree  with  what  your  Lordship  says  I 
would  like  to  see  it  carried  out  if  possible.  J ’ 

14602.  You  would,  and  probably  as  a large  shipper 
would  not  object  to  pay  something  extra  for  this con- 
venience?— Quite  so. 

14602a.  Therefore  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  do  something  in  this  direction.  Another 
of  the  complaints  you  make  is  that  there  is  no  one  of 
importance  at  the  fairs  to  see  that  the  cattle  trains  are 
sent  away  in  time.  Have  you  never  observed  a local 
director  with  the  general  manager  to  see  that  these 
things  were  attended  to.  Don’t  you  think  that  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  a railway  company,  and  that  the 
local  director  if  he  were  there  could  notice  things 
which  could  be  considered  at  the  next  Board  meeting?- 
— I have  often  seen  them  present.  8 

14603.  Do  you  think  they  would  earn  their  fees  & 
great  deal  better  if  they  did  that  sort  of  thing  ?— Yes 

14604.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
sending  cattle  to  Manchester  was  23s.  a head.  Was 
that  merely  the  commission? — Oh,  no;  the  total 
cost  of  sending  the  beast  there  and  landing  and  selliiur 
him  there.  I was  putting  it  as  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

14605.  You  say  that  is  what  it  costs  you— does  that 
include  the  cost  of  carriage?— It  does.  It  is  included 
in  that  sum.  It  is  the  total  of  selling  the  beast. 

14606.  It  includes  the  cost  of  carriage  and  commis- 
sion in  selling  the  beast  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot. 

14607.  I think  you  said  your  business  is  chiefly  in 
the  West  of  Ireland1?— Yes. 

14608.  And  principally  with  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  ? — All  complaints  have  been  so. 

14609.  Are  you  in  a position  to  speak  in  regard  to 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  ?— No ; them 
are  other  witnesses  from  the  association. 

14610.  I take  it  that  in  your  opinion,  at  those  fairs, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cattle  away  arises  from 
a deficiency  of  rolling  stock? — Well,  certainly  in  the 
last  few  years  it  has  not  been  so  often  as  formerly. 

14611.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  from  Mr.  Pren- 
tice that  at  last  October  fair  at  Ballinasloe  there  were 
21  special  trains  with  700  wagons  despatched,  starting 
at  half-past  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning— in  other 
words,  one-fourth  of  the  available  wagons  on  that  line— 
you  could  hardly  expect  the  company  to  provide  more 
than  that  ? — I had  182  cattle  at  that  fair. 

14612.  They  were  there,  you  said,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  were  not  boxed  until  two  in  the  afternoon  ? 
— I can’t  answer  for  the  delay,  but  the  delay  took 
place. 

14613.  Seven  hundred  wagons  means  5,000  or  6,000 
cattle? — Ballinasloe  ia  a very  large  fair. 

14614.  The  complaints  axe  not  so  much  with  regard 
to  special  cattle  traffic  trains  as  in  regard  to  small 
quantities  of  cattle  bought  at  these  small  local  fairs— 
it  is  with  regard  to  them  that  damage  ensues?— There 
has  been  damage  throughout  all  the  cattle  fairs. 

14615.  Even  by  the  special  trains? — Yea  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned  have  been  special  cattle  trains. 

14616.  They  have  precedence  of  goods  trains?— TMT 
do,  and  they  should  have.  f 

14617.  But  they  would  hardly  have  precedence  ot 
passenger  trains? — I would  not  like  to  ask  that. 

14618.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  regard  to  the  siimn- 
fairs  something  might  be  dons  by  the  cattle  dea 
combining  together  and  sending  off  the  cattle  in 
quantities  ?— 5 think  something  might  be  done  in 
way. 

14619.  The  railway  companies  are  always  very  g 
to  make  up  t.en  or  twelve  wagons,  that  only  mean 
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„ 90  cattle,  and  if  they  cau  be  sure  of  getting  the 
toiffic  they  will  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pro- 
•Jtinjr  a Special  train  ; where  it  does  not  come  up  to 
Jhat  the  wagons  are  attached  to  a goods  train?— I know 
•hat  specials  have  been  offered  for  ten  or  twelve 
"wagons,  but  whether  it  has  ‘been  carried  out  I am  not 
in  a position  to  say. 

14620.  The  point  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this.  If 
the  cattle  dealers  would  try  and  co-operate  and  com- 
bine a little  bit  instead  of  each  man  sending  off  his 
littlo  lot  of  cattle — combine  together  and  arrange  with 
the  railway  company — 'Would  not- that  be  better  than 
each  one  sending  off  on  a particular  day  nine  or  ten 
cattle?— I think  it  is  not  very  easy  to  carry  that  out. 

I think  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  that  being  carried 
uut  practically,  because  dealers  buy  certain  cattle  at 
certain  fairs  and  they  want  to  get  them  away  because 
they  have  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  them,  and  in  small 
faira  they  only  get  a certain  number  of  cattle. 

14621.  But  at  small  monthly  fairs  is  it  not  your  ex- 
perience that  cattle  to  the  extent  of  200  or  300  are 
bought  and  sent  away  by  train?— If  there  was  that 
number  I think  the  railway  companies  would  make 
provision  for  them. 

14622.  But  my  point  is  this : there  is  a great  want 
of  co-operation  amongst  the  cattle  dealers  in  not  try- 
ing to  act  together  and  getting  the  advantages  the  rail- 
way companies  would  offer  them  ? — I cannot  follow  you 
quite  as  far  as  that.  I don’t  think  you  could  carry  out 
the  idea  quite  as  far  as  you  go. 

14623.  But  still  they  might  do  something?— Yes.  But 
I think  the  fact  that  you  have  not  railway  facilities  de- 
tracts from  the  size  of  the  fairs.  People  go  to  fairs  be- 
cause there  are  railway  facilities,  but  the  man  who 
goes  to  small  fairs  is  principally  the  small  dealer.  These 
people  buy  in  small  lots,  and  they  want  to  get  their 
cattle  away. 

14624.  And  then  it  would  not  pay  them  to  keep  them 
for  perhaps  a day  or  two  until  two  or  three  of  their 
friends  came  in?— It  could  be  done  occasionally,  but 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  of  any  practical  value  what 
you  suggest. 

14625.  With  regard  to  any  injury  that  has  occurred, 
have  you  found  any  difficulty  in.  recovering  compenso- 
tion  from  the  railway  companies ; you  gave  an  instance 
of  that  at  Roscommon? — Yes.  Well,  that,  I believe, 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence  between 
the  man  and  the  railway  company.  I think  I am  right 
—they  arranged  that. 

14626.  Have  you  any  experience  yourself? — I had  a 
beast  killed  two  years  ago,  and  I was  met  very  fairly 
by  Mr.  Tatlow. 

14627.  That  is  a point  I wish  to  bring  out — it  is  your 
experience  that  the  companies  have  met  you  when  there 
has  been  a fair  case? — Yes,  in  my  case,  but  I believe  my 
association  have  had  very  considerable  difficulties  with 
the  railway  companies. 

14628.  Have  you  any  instances  to  bring  before  us  ? — 
No,  I have  not.  ' . 

14629.  You  say  that  cattle  suffer  great.  loss  through 
shunting  by  tumbling  down  in  wagons  ; have  you  any 
idea  of  the  loss  in  actual  weight  that  would  result  to  a 
beast? — Of  course  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the  beast. 
I find  that  they  lose  from  f to  1 cwt.  I weigh  every 
beast  myself  I send  out. 

14630.  You  would  say  they  lose  i cwt.  at  any  rate? 
—Yes.  Of  course,  a great  deal  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  cattle.  You  must  weigh  the  cattle  and 
see  them  yourself.  If  fat  they  won’t  weigh  so  much. 
It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  statistics 
with  regard  to  that. 

14631.  With  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I see  in  Mr.  Prentice’s 
evidence  that  the  falling  doors  to  the  wagons,  screw 
couplings,  and  vacuum  brakes  are  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Transit  Committee,  and  that  the 
Committee  advised  the  Board  that  the  vacuum  brakes 
should  be  increased. 

W632.  Chairman. — Mr.  Tatlow  has  denied  that. 

"‘tnesj. — It  was  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Transit  Committee  of  ten  years  ago,  but  it  has 
never  been  carried  out. 

14633.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  you  remember 
of  these  recommendations  were  subsequently 
®oted  on  in  accordance  with  a minute  prepared  by  the 
Itepartment  of  Agriculture? — Some  were  not. 

, But  Mr.  Prentice  gave  evidence  to  show  they 

nau  been — that  effect  was  given  to  the  Board’s  recom- 
mendations in  an  order  issued  by  the  Department — 
toe  order  of  1904  with  regard  to*  railway  delays  and 
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the  carriage  of  animals.  So  that  at  any  rate  the 
points  to  which  you  have  directed  our  attention,  so 
far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  railway  companies,  and,  in  the 
view  of  the  Department’s  Inspectors,  have  been  car- 
ried out? — I don’t  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Association. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Keep  yourself  right. 

14635.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'6. — You  are  totally  op- 
posed to  State  purchase  or  the  buying  up  of  the  Irish 
railways,  and  you  state  in  connection  with  that  opinion 
that  your  conclusions  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
your  experience  of  the  railways  in  Germany  and  Bel- 

Sium.  In  what  way  was  your  experience  derived? — 

•nly  through  travelling  in  these  countries.  My  reason 
is  that  I think  there  would  be  a great  want  of  com- 
petition, and  we  have  not  great  competition  at  pre- 
sent. We  would  have  none  then. 

14636.  You  don’t  complain  of  the  fares? — I am 
thinking  of  the  speed  of  the  trains  and  the  general 
a ccommodation . 

14637.  Well,  I believe,  it  is  generally  recognised  that 
the  accommodation  on  the  English  railways  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  Ireland  is  far  superior  to  that  on  the 
Continental  railways  ? — Decidedly. 

14638.  But  I don’t  think  that  good  accommodation 
is  everything.  Don’t  yon  think  that  any  disadvan- 
tages in  that  respect  would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  very  much  lower  passenger  fares  and  goods’ 
rates  that  are  charged  in  those  countries  as  compared 
with  the  high  rates  charged  in  this  country.  You 
can’t  have  everything,  you  know  ? — No  ; I see  your 
point.  But  my  opinion  is  that  if  the  State  had 
charge  of  the  railways  there  would  be  a complete 
absence  of  competition. 

14639.  Would  you  require  competition.  There 
would  be  no  object  in  trying  to  draw  traffic  in  different 
directions,  and  it  would  go  to  the  nearest  centre.  You 
would  not  be  drawing  traffic  from  the  West  of  Ire- 
land right  away  to  the  east.  It  would  probably  go  to 
some  nearer  port? — In  my  opinion,  when  the  small 
lines  were  under  State  control  traffic  would  be  much 
worse  served  than  at  present. 

14640.  But  that  couldn’t  be- -they  would  be  under 
one  management — under  one  system  of  State  manage- 
ment?— They  might,  but  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

14641.  If  you  are  opposed  to  State  purchase  you 
would  be  still  more  opposed  to  nationalisation? — 

Yes. 

14642.  You  have  no  doubt  at  all  on  that  point  ? — 

No,  no  doubt  at  all. 

14643.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  L’mited 
the  competition  of  one  railway  against  another.  You  competition 
were  speaking  some  time  ago  of  Navan.  They  have  between  Irub 
two  railways  from  Navan  to  Dublin? — They  have.  Railway  Cm* 
14644.  If  you  send  cattle,  do  yon  get  any  advan-  P“'S8n^c„r_ 
tage — can  you  send  cattle  from  Navan  by  the  Great  . . ® 

Northern  and  by  the  Midland  at  the  same  price  uiui0’ 
exactly  ?— Yes.  I am  very  glad  you  have  reminded 
me  of  this  point.  At  the  present  time  there  is  very 
little  competition,  but  there  would  be  none  then. 

14645.  At  present  there  is  little  competition,  be- 
cause the  railway  companies  have  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  therefore  nationalisation  or  amalgamation 
without  competition— you  don’t  gain  or  lose  anything 
at  that  point? — Not  at  that  point. 

14646.  There  is  no  better  example  than  Navan — 
you  can  send  cattle  direct  through  to  Dublin — yet 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  railway  com- 
panies— they  have  started  the  same  rate  and  they 
have  stuck  to  it? — Yes. 

14647.  Therefore  you  lose  nothing  by  it?— Nothing 
actually  there. 

14648.  What  about  this  Central  Organisation,  with 
a small  body — assuming  even  amalgamation — elected 
15  directors,  say,  and  one  great  able  manager,  that 
would  cost  less  than  the  300  odd  directors,  26  mana- 
gers and  26  engineers  at  present? — That  would  cost 
less  certainly.  That  is  my  view. 

14649.  It  would  save  £350,000  or  half  a million  of 
money — that  would  go  to  the  reduction  of  rates  ? — Yes, 

I think  so. 

14650.  It  would  be  a benefit  to  you.  Then,  on  the  Amalgamation 
whole,  you  are  rather  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — of  the  smaller 
Yes,  I said  so  before.  finesadvo- 

14651.  Lord  Pirrie. — I don’t  think  you  did.  I 
think  you  meant  it,  but  it  was  not  quite  clear. 

Witness. — I said  the  small  lines  should  be  amalga- 
mated. 
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14652.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  are  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mation so  as  to  get  if  not  a saving  of  rates  a reduc- 
tion of  rates?— I don’t  see — perhaps  a reduction  of 
rates. 

14653.  Well,  I want  you  to  state  what  benefit  you 
would  gain  by  it? — You  are  assuming  that  the  State 
is  purchasing. 

14654.  Not  at  all — I am  speaking  of  amalgama- 
tion— I am  taking  your  own  answer,  so  that  it 
would ? — I beg  your  pardon.  Now  I understand. 

14655.  A reduction  in  the  railway  rates — so  that  the 
saving  would  go  towards  the  reduction  of  rates  1 — Yes, 
I agree  with  you.  I was  afraid  when  you  were  speak 
ing  of  rates  you  meant 

14656.  Lord  Pirrie. — I mean  the  rates  on  traffic. 

Witness. — Quite  soj  it  is  my  mistake. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  k.c. 

14657.  You  quoted  instances  from  Ballinasloe  fair 
last  year  and  Loughrea  fair  of  last  year — was  not 
Ballinasloe  fair  unusually  large  ? — Yes. 

14658.  A very  large  increase  on  the  year  before  ? — 
Yes. 

14659.  And  your  own  cattle  were  amongst  the  lots 
sent  off  ? — Yes. 

14660.  There  were  over  twenty  specials  sent  off? — 
Yes. 

14661.  Was  not  the  Loughrea  Fair  also  very  except- 
ional ? — It  was  a particularly  large  fair,  too. 

14662.  Your  cattle  are  carried  on  the  line  from 
Meath — isn't  that  a single  track  ? — Yes. 

14663.  What  is  the  commission  on  beasts  sold  in  the 
Dublin  market? — The  ordinary  commission  is  4 d.  in 
the  £1  on  the  beasts  sold. 

14664.  How  much  would  that  be  a beast? — That 
depends, 

14665.  That  would  work  out  in  the  case  of  these 
beasts  to  practically  the  same  as  the  carriage  for  90 
miles.  The  fair  from  Ballinasloe  for  eight  beasts 
would  be  £2  5s.  8 d.  and  the  commission  at  the  rate 
yon  say  would  be  considerably  more? — I don’t  quite 
follow  you.  I don’t  raise  the  question  of  the  expense 
of  the  rates. 

14666.  I don't  know,  but  I thought  you  quoted  some 
figures.  The  railway  companies  do  to  a great  extent 
give  you  specials  from  Meath  fairs — Kilmessan  and 
Navan? — Yes,  at  Navan  they  do. 

14667.  And  they  also  carry  cattle  by  passenger 
trains  at  goods  rates? — That  I am  not  aware  of. 

14668.  When  the  goods  service  does  not  suit  they 
will  put  on  a wagon  or  two  of  cattle? — But  not  at 
■goods  rates. 

Chairman. — Perhaps  they  will  promise  to  do  it. 

14669.  Mr.  Fitzgiobon,  K.C. — I think  the  railway 
companies  recognise  the  great  courtesy  with  which  you 
have  given  your  evidence.  Don’t  they  give  from  the 
West  special  trains  for  six  wagons — from  Ballinrobe 
and  Claremorris  on  the  branch  lines  ? — That  I cannot 
answer. 

14670.  You  have  not  known  the  existence  of  that  ? — 
I have'  not. 

14671.  The  sixteen  miles  an  hour  you  asked  when 
you  were  giving  your  evidence  as  to  speed  of  cattle 
trains— you  were  referring  to  from  the  time  of  loading 
to  the  time  of  delivery — you  give  no  evidence  as  to 
running  speed  ? — I have  not  given  any  evidence  except 
that  that  should  be  the  rule — that  is  sixteen  miles  an 
hour. 

14672.  But  you  stated  that  they  book  so  many  miles 


an  hour  to  run  a given  distance— from  Louehrea 
the  Hill  of  Down  and  Ballinasloe  to  the  Hill  of  Do  ™ 
—you  have  not  actual  knowledge  of  the  running  of 
train  ?— No.  6 u ine> 


14673.  Chairman. — He  said  so. 

Witness. — I took  those  two  cases.  We  have  manv 
more  complaints.  If  we  take  the  Irish  cattle  tr  / 
generally  we  can  make  a very  large  number  of  coV 
plaints. 

14674.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C.—' There  are  some  m, 
reasonable  people  in  your  association. 

Witness. — I have  only  given  you  my  complaints-, 
two  in  a month. 

14675.  As  to  the  question  of  screw  couplings  on  the 
cattle  wagons  I wish  to  say  that  it  will  be  gone  into 
by  the  railway  companies  specially.  They  have  a 
special  witness  to  deal  with  that. 

Lord  Pirrie.— I was  going  to  ask  the  Chairman  to 
get  the  gentleman  representing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  go  into  the  question  again.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  him  and  the  statement  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Tatlow  have  been  contradicted. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — What  I said,  sir,  was  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  made  no  order  on  the  companies  about  screw 
couplings. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Yes. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I don’t  know  that  he  said  that  thw 
had  made  any  such  order. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  foe. — That  was  not  proved,  bot 
merely  that  he  gave  the  recommendations  of  the 
Transit  Comm’ttee. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I would  like  to  mention  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Inland 
Transit  of  cattle  wrote  a letter  to  the  railway  com- 
panies before  issuing  their  report  asking  what  the 
railway  companies  were  doing  with  regard  to  those 
matters,  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  point 
of  the  screw  couplings.  I wrote  the  Committee  on 
15th  January,  1898,  stating  my  company  directed  me 
to  say  that  none  of  the  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of 
live  stock  on  goods  trains  are  fitted  with  screw 
couplings,  and  that  evidence  before  the  Committee 
dealt  fully  with  this  question.  I also  stated  that  we 
had  49  specially  constructed  vehicles  for  the  con- 
veyance of  live  stock  by  passenger  trains,  all  of  which 
were  fitted  with  screw  couplings. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  “F”  wagons. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I will  see  that  the  whole  thing  ig  put 
before  you  when  we  come  up. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I think,  personally,  it  is  a gTeat  mis- 
fortune that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  no 
information  that  lead  us  to  believe  that  these  were  the 
orders,  and  we  were  told  that  these  orders  were  not 
heard  of  in  Belfast,  and  that  Belfast  was  specially 
exempt  from  orders  which  were  in  existence  in  every 
other  part  of  Ireland.  Again  this  morning  we  heard 
it,  but  you  have  fortunately  corrected  the  statement 
that  all  railway  companies  had  to  put  screw  couplings 
on  wagonsi  for  cattle.  That  is  a misfortune,  and 
should  be  cleared  up. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  Mr.  Prentice's 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  a number  of  re- 
commendations were  brought  forward  by  the  Transit 
Committee,  and  had  been  acted  on  in  pursuance  of  the 
Department’s  Order  of  1904,  and  that  special  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  wagons.  I 
don’t  think  he  actually  said  the  screw  couplings  had 
been  fitted. 

Chairman. — No. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  30. 


Mr  John  M.  Cox  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


14676.  I .think  you  are  a seed  merchant  in  Di 
dalk?— Yes. 

14677.  In  .a.  large  way  of  business ?— Yes. 

14678.  How  long  have  your  firm  being  in  bu 
ness  ? — Over  fifty  years. 

14679.  Well  now,  I suppose  you  buy  grass  se< 
a r43Tift.ln  varioii?  1*^  of  Ireland  ?-Yes 

£ad  r*?  aTe  taken  into  Dundalk?— Yes 
firrnTmr0  th6y,  g°  Process  at  y< 

i-vrif 

SI'  £nd  they  re-sold  ?-Yes,  re-sold. 

Do  again  to  the  people  in  Ireland 

export  from  Ireland? — Both. 

1.4684.  When  I speak  of  export  from  Ireland 
assume  that  you  send  to  England  ?— Yes. 


14685.  Do  you  send  any  beyond  England?— Oh,  yre. 

14686.  To  the  Continent  ?— Oh,  yes. 

14687.  Is  that  sent  by  direct  steamer  or  from  Liver- 
pool, or.  Fleetwood,  or  some  of  those  places?— Prin- 
cipally by  two  routes,  Liverpool  and  Leith. 

14688.  From  Dundalk  ? — Yes 

14689.  How  does  it  go  from  Dundalk  to  Leith?— By. 
steamer  to  Ardrossan  and  rail  to  Leith. 

_ 14690.  And  then  shipped  fiom  Leith  to  the  Con- 
tinent?—Yes. 

14691.  Do  you  find  that  the  rates  that  you  have  to 
pay  are  any  serious  impediment  to  the  development 
of  your  trade?— The  cross-Channel  rates  are  reason- 
able, and  the  Continental  rates  are  reasonable)  but  toe 
rates  to  the  South  of  Ireland  are  prohibitive. 
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14692.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  the 
rates  for  traffic  that  you  send  out  of  the  country  ?— 

^14693-  And  the  only  complaint  is  that  Dundalk 
rates  to  various  stations  in  Ireland  are,  in  your  lan- 
ffnage,  excessive,  and  operate  against  the  development 
o;  your  business?— Undoubtedly. 

14694.  Are  there  similar  seed  establishments  down 
jn  the  South  of  Ireland?— No,  it  is  only  a North  of 
Ireland  industry.  Rye  grass  is  only  grown  for  seed 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the  North  of  Ireland 
practically  supplies  the  United  Kingdom. 

14695.  You  do  send  from  Dundalk  to  the  different 
parts  of  Ireland?— Yes,  I paid  £450  in  freight  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  last  year. 

14696.  For  the  year  ?— Yes. 

14697.  That  does  not  seem  a large  sum  ? — I think  it 
is  a good  deal. 

14698.  I suppose  the  stuff  was  sent  out  m small  par- 
cels?—It  is  not  a constant  trade  the  year  round,  but 
a season  trade. 

14699.  Perhaps,  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  it  is  a 
big  thing ; have  you  represented  to  the  railway  com- 
panies that  the  rates  in  operation  are  a drawback  to 
vour  extending  the  trade  ? — I have. 

14700.  Have  they  met  you? — No,  not  at  all;  at 
least  the  Great  Northern  Company  have  met  me 
fairly,  and  I can’t  say  they  did  not  give  me  every- 
thing I could  expect,  but  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  you  would  imagine  that 
they  did  not  want  the  traffic  at  all. 

14701.  How  do  you  get  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western? — Through  Dublin.  — 

Colonel  Plews. — Through  the  Great  Northern. 

Chairman. — On  a through  rate  from  Dundalk  ? 

Colonel  Plews. — Yes. 

Chairman. — I thought  you  would  have  arranged  a 
through  rate? 

Colonel  Plews. — So  he  says. 

14702.  Chairman. — Your  account  is  that  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  when  you  had  made  a com- 
plaint  ? 

lFtfness. — Yes,  about  four  or  five  years  ago  I ap- 
plied for  wagon  load  rates  from  Dundalk  to  the  South 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern 
gave  wagon  rates,  but  the  Great  Southern  refused.  I 
asked  them  for  through  rates  for  a long  time,  and  chey 
refused  to  give  themi,  but  they  did  give  through  rates 
eventually,  and  the  rates  they  gave  were  the  two  rates 
added  together,  and  in  some  cases  these  rates  were  in 
excess  of  the  local  rates.  I can  give  you  the  figures. 

14703.  We  don’t  want  all  the  figures;  just  give  us 
an  instance? — I wanted  this  year  to  do  business  in 
Tralee,  and  there  is  nobody  in  a better  position  to  do 
the  business  in  Tralee  if  I were  put  on  proper  terms 
as  regards  the  railway  rates.  I asked  the  rate  to 
Tralee,  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  quoted 
a rate  from  Dundalk  to  Tralee  of  41s.  2d.  per  ton 
ordinary  rate,  and  35s.  per  ton  exceptional  rate.  I 
found  out  when  in  Belfast  that  the  rate  from  Belfast 
to  Tralee  by  rail  was  25s.,  whereas  for  fifty  miles  less 
the  rate  was  10s.  more.  I think  they  might  as  well 
have  written  to  me  to  say,  “You  are  not  at  liberty  to 
do  business  in  your  own  country,  because  the  rate  is 
prohibitive.”  That  rate  is  on  the  rate  book,  and  its 
effect  is  to  stop' traffic. 

14704.  Zord  Pirric. — How  is  the  rate  to  Belfast  fifty 
miles  less  ? 

Chairman. — Dundalk  is  fifty  miles  less  distance 
from  Tralee  than  Belfast. 

14705.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  rate  from  Bel- 
fast was  10s.  lower  than  the  rate  that  they  quoted 
you  from  Dundalk. 

Witness. — Yes. 

14706.  Chairman. — Is  not  the  explanation  this.,  is 
there  a steamer  direct  between  Belfast  and  Cork  ? 

Witness. — There  is  such  a steamer. 

14707.  And  is  not  Tralee  not  far  from  Cork  ? 

Zord  Pirrie. — The  opposite  side  of  the  country. 

14708.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  the  explanation. 

Witness. — Yes. 

14709.  Have  not  you  a steamer  now  from  Dundalk 
to  Cork?— We  have  now. 

14710.  But  it  was  not  in  operation  then  ? — No. 

14711.  Now,  you  have  a steamer  from  Dundalk  to 
t'ork,  and  you  can  send  the  traffic  that  way? — It  is 
not  direct. 

14712.  Is  the  Belfast  to  Cork  steamer  & direct 
service? — I am  not  sura 


Colonel  Plews. — Yes  it  is. 

Witness. — It  only  goes  to  Cork,  and  the  stuff  would 
require  to  be  transhipped. 

Colonel  Plews. — It  calls  at  Waterford  and  Cork. 

Zord  Pirrie. — Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork? 

Colonel  Plews. — Not  at  Dublin ; it  does  not  call 
there. 

14173.  Chairman. — With  that  through  rate  in  oper- 
ation you  found  you  could  pay  the  local  rate  and 
save  money — the  through  rate  from  Dundalk  to 
Tralee  ? 

Witness. — The  local  rates  are  about  as  bad. 

14714.  But  dealing  with  the  local  rates  you  save 
money? — No;  Kingsbridge  to  Tralee  is  25s.,  and  there 
is  8s.  from  Dundalk  to  Dublin,  and  2s.  cartage,  that 
is  33s.  and  2s. 

14715.  The  rate  that  was  quoted  to  you  from  Dun- 
dalk to  Tralee,  was  then  of  such  a character  that  it 
was  impossible  for  you  to  do  any  business  ? — Quite  so. 

14716.  You  don’t  do  any  business? — Quite  so. 

14717.  With  the  same  rate  in  operation  as  is  in 
operation  from  Belfast  to  Tralee  you  could  have  done 
business  ? — Yes. 

14718.  And  Belfast  is  fifty  miles  further  than  Dun- 
dalk ?— Yes 

14719.  About  fifty  miles? — Yes.  I then  wrote  ask- 
ing them,  when  I found  out  that  the  rate  from  Bel- 
fast' was  25s.  a t-on,  to  give  that  rate  to  me  with  a fifty 
mile  less  carriage.  The  Great  Northern  wrote  and  pro- 
posed to  make  this  rate  from  Dundalk,  and  I received 
a letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  saying 
that  he  proposed  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  to  make  a rate  from  Dundalk  at  25s.  per 
ton,  station  to  station,  owner’s  risk,  but  that  they 
could  ndt  agree  to  this. 

14720.  We  understand  that.  There  is  a very  large 
number  of  cases  here  which  I do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into ; just  give  us  another  case  dealing  with 
cross-Channel  rates?— The  cross-Channel  rate  from 
Dundalk  to  Hull  is  15s.  5 d.,  that  is  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool, thence  rail. 

14721.  What  is  the  15s.  5 d.  for  ? — Per  ton. 

14722.  Is  it  for  grass  seed? — Oh,  it  is  grass  seed 
that  I am  talking  of. 

14723.  At  owner’s  risk  ? — At  owner’s  risk. 

14724.  Dundalk  to  Hull,  15s.  5(1.  ?— Yes. 

14725.  What  comparison  do  you  want  to  make? — 
Compare  it  with  the  Tralee  rate  of  35s. 

14726.  Give  us  another  instance,  can  you? — I can. 

14727.  Take  Clonmel? — Clonmel,  I think,  is  26s. 

14728.  26s.  5c/.  ?— Yes. 

14729.  Are  the  conditions  the  same  in  each  case, 
Dundalk  to  Clonmel  and  the  others  ? — They  are  both 
at  owner’s  risk  rates. 

14730.  And  both  in  the  same  quantities? — Yes. 

14731.  From  Dundalk  to  Clonmel,  it  is  26s.  5 d.  a' 
ton,  whereas  from  Dundalk  to  Hull,  that  is  from 
Dundalk  to  Liverpool,  and  to  Hull  from  Liverpool 
by  rail,  it  is  15s.  5 d.  ? — Yes. 

14732.  The  conditions  being  the  same? — Yes. 

14733.  We  need  not  go  into  any  of  the  other  figures 
here? — I can  give  you  any  amount  of  similar  cases. 

14734.  Give  us  a rate  to  the  Continent,  from,  say,. 
Dundalk  to  Antwerp? — 22s.  Id. 

14735.  Still  on  grass  seeds? — All  on  grass  seeds. 

14736.  Is  there  any  traffic  sent? — Oh,  yes. 

14737.  Give  us  now  a typical  case  of  the  stations 
in  Ireland? — Take  Mallow. 

14738.  Yes? — 29s.  Id.  from  Dundalk, 

14739.  Now,  how  does  the  traffic  go  from  Dundalk 
to  Antwerp  ? — Via  Liverpool. 

14740.  And  across  the  country  ? — No,  two  steamers, 
one  to  Liverpool  and  one  to  Antwerp,  wholly  sea. 

14741.  Have  you  got  a Continental  port  where  the 
transit  is  across  the  country  in  England? — Take  seed 
shipped  via  Leith,  steamer  to  Scotland,  thence  rail, 
or  take  Hamburg,  Dundalk  to  Hamburg  via  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  the  rate  is  22s.  6 d. 

14742.  But  first  of  all  there  is  a steamer  from  Dun- 
dalk to  what  port  in  Scotland? — To  Ardrossan. 

14743.  Then  it  is  transhipped  there  and  brought 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway  to  Leith? — Yes. 

‘14744.  And  shipped  then  from  Leith  to  Hamburg? 
—Yes. 

14745.  And  that  is  the  exact  rate  which  you  have 
given  us? — Yes. 

14746.  You  guarantee  that? — Yes,  I know  it. 

14747.  Give  us  another  case  in  Ireland;  take  Fer- 
moy?— Yes.  ■ Fermoy  is  32s.  Id.,  from  Dundalk  to 
Fermoy  via  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
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14748.  To  sura  up  what  you  have  got  to  say,  you 
think  that  if  the  local  rates  were  based  somewhat  pro- 
portionately to  these  throughout  rates  that  your  par- 
ticular business  in  Ireland  would  largely  increase? — 
Yes ; what  I complain  of  is  that  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion whatever  to  meet  me  as  a trader.  I don’t  know 
whether  that  is  other  people’s  experience  or  not,  but 
it  certainly  is  mine.  There  is  no  concession  whatever, 
and  these  rates  are  prohibitive,  and  if  the  company 
consulted  their  own  interests  they  would  try  to  carry 
traffic  by  land  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  round  by 
sea.  I will  just  take  the  case  of  Youghal  in  County 
Cork.  I had  to  send  it  by  sailing  vessel  from 
Drogheda. 

14749.  Sailing  vessel  from  Drogheda? — Yes.  I sent 
it  to  Drogheda  by  rail,  and  from  Drogheda  to  Youghal 
by  the  sailing  boat,  because  the  rate  from  Dundalk  to 
Youghal  is  37s.  6 d.  ; the  rate  from  Dundalk  to  Cork 
is  22s.  6d.,  and  the  local  rate  from  Cork  to  Youghal 
is  7s.,  making  29s.  bd.  The  through  rate  is  37s.  bd., 
and  the  other  rate,  29s.  bd.  I sent  by  the  through 
rate  at  37s.  bd.  and  they  refused  to  refund  the  money 
over  the  local  rate. 

14750.  Have  you  the  correspondence? — Oh,  yes. 

14751.  Let  me  look  at  it? — Here  it  is. 

14752.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the  seed 
rate  from  Drogheda  to  Youghal  ? — The  rate  by  sailing 
vessel  from  Drogheda  to  Youghal,  worked  out  at  about 
14s.  a ton.  The  rate  from  Dundalk  to  Youghal,  sail- 
ing from  Drogheda  is  about  20s. 

14753.  Chairman. — I think  that  correspondence  is 
not  complete,  so  I won’t  refeT  to  it? — It  is  going  on 
since  last  March. 

14754.  Well,  it  is  not  complete,  and  we  won’t  deal 
with  it  at  all — they  speak  about  writing  further? — 
All  right. 

14755.  You  may  have  a satisfactory  reply  when  you 
get  back? — I hope  so.  I am  twelve  months  at  it 


14756.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  as  regards 
passenger  traffic? — My  experience  of  passenger  traffic 
is  particularly  on  the  Great  Northern,  and  I think 
the  trains  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. We  have  a very  good  service  from  Dundalk 
to  Dublin,  and  Dundalk  to  Belfast.  There  is  an 
exception ; the  night  mail  train  from  Belfast  is  an 
awful  train. 

14757.  A what? — An  awful  train,  it  is  a bad 
train. 

14758.  Why? 

Colonel  Plews. — There  is  a great  delay  at  Porta- 
d >wn  for  postal  purposes. 

Witness. — It  is  a worse  service  for  passengers  than 
the  cattle  get.  This  train  leaves  Belfast  at  10.30 
p.m.  and  arrives  in  Dublin  at  5.0  a.m.  next  morning. 

14759.  Chairman. — I am  afraid  you  did  not  hear 
the  previous  witness?— I did,  but  this  is  worse. 

14760.  You  are  not  stuck  in  a wagon  all  the 
night?-— I was  there  one  night,  and  I would  not 
relish  it  again.  I would  like  to  point  out  about  the 
North  Wall  connection.  The  Great  Northern  run  a 
connection  for  morning  trains  that  leaves  Dundalk 
sometime  about,  9 o’clock,  and  they  run  it  to  form  a 
connection  with  the  North  W all  boat,  which  sails  about 
11  a.m.,  and  it  is  a very  good  service,  but  coming 
back  again  it  is  a very  bad  service.  The  North  Wall 
boat  is  due  to  arrive  about  8 o’clock  at  night,  and 
the  train  from  Amiens  Street  leaves  at  8.20.  If  the 
boat  happens  to  be  10  minutes  late  you  yourself,  and 
perhaps  your  family,  are  stranded  in  Dublin  for 
the  night.  There  is  no  other  train,  and  if  it  is 
Saturday  night  you  cannot  get  down  to  Dundalk 
certainly  you  cannot  get  to  Belfast,  until  late  on 
Sunday  evening.  'You  can’t  get  to  Dundalk  until  12 


i4761  What  do  you  suggest,  as  a practical  man, 
should  be  done?— Put  that  train  back  half  an  hour. 
It  leaves  at  8.20,  and  does  not  get  into  Belfast  until 


i4762  But  suppose  50  people  were  going  frc 
Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  it  was  important  that  th 
should  get  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  fi 
people  were  coming  from  this  boat,  which  would  y 
suit  in  the  matter  of  the  train  service  ?— The  tra 
stops  at  every  station  and  they  have  to  fill  up  tin 
taLking  and  singing  at  the  stations.  It  should 
the  journey  in  an  hoar  less. 

a scheduled  tram,  and  we  have  no  control  whatev 


fPitness. — I think  the  public  ought  to  he 
sidered  in  some  way.  e con- 

Lord  Pirrie.-A.ie  you,  Colonel  Plews,  prena^  . 

tiw? the  timC  lf  ^ P<>St  °ffiCe  giV€  tl*irPperai 

Colonel  Plews. — Yes. 


^ Witness. — That  is  satisfactory.  You  will 


admit. 


Colonel  Plews.— It  is  very  good  for  the  PnMi, 
generally,  and  there  are  very  few  passengers  hT 
North  Wall  boat.  * S Dy  the 

14763  Chairman. — You  have  got  something  to  sav 
about  the  third-class  passengers  not  being  allowed  to 
travel  by  the  mail  trains  ? — I consider  it  most  rn- 

14764.  Tell  Colonel  Plews  that? — I have  told  him 
that.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  is  living  on  local 
traffic,  and  residents  on  'the  main  line  are  not  allowed 
to  travel  third-class,  although  occasional  passeneers 
from  cross-Channel  are  allowed  to  do  so.  Even  if  you 
have  a second-class  ticket  you  cannot  travel  by  the 
mail  except  you  pay  excess  fare.  The  other  day  an 
English  cattle  dealer  travelled  North  from  Dublin  on 
third-class  ticket  without  excess,  but  a Dublin  man 
with  a 9econd-class  ticket  had  to  pay  excess  fare. 

14765.  We  had  all  that  explained  before  Ton 
have  something  to  say  with  reference  to'  a cheap 
tribunal  for  traders  to  appeal  to,  in  cases  where  they 
think  they  are  unfairly  treated  ?— Quite  so. 

14766.  Do  you  think  the  present  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  Court  is  not  a proper  tribunal?— 
Well,  I have  been,  myself,  before  that  several  times 
and  I have  never  seen  very  much  good  come  of  it.  ‘ 

14767.  Not  being  in  your  favour?— They  never  de- 
cided anything.  They  passed  copies  of  letters  be- 
tween me  and  the  railway  company. 

14768.  Just  stop  a minute.  You  don’t  follow  my 
question.  I am  dealing  with  the  Railway  and  Can  j 
Commissioners,  not  the  Board  of  Trade?— I don't 
know  about  this  other  thing. 

14769.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  communicate 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes. 

14770.  You  have  communicated  with  them?— Yes. 

14771.  Do  you  suggest  any  tribunal  in  this  country 
to  which  you  could  appeal  ? — I think  an  independent 
tribunal  of  say  one  railway  man,  and  one  trader, 
with  either  an  independent  man,  or  a man  up  in 
law  points  could  decide  a great  many  grievances. 

14772.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  the  present  Railway  Commissioners 
Coart? — I am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  get 
near  that  court. 

14773.  Tt  is  a disadvantage  having  the  court  in 
England? — I think  so. 

14774.  But  still  they  come  over  here  when  there  is 
any  case  to  be  heard  ? — I have  always  been  told  that 
it  is  very  expensive.  You  cannot  appear  in  person. 

14775.  It  is  the  litigants  themselves  who  make  it 
expensive? — Perhaps  it  is. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  PosS. 

14776.  Can  you  give  us  the  rate  for  grass  seed  from 
Dublin,  to  Tralee,  for  instance? — Yes,  25s.  from  Kings 
bridge  to  Tralee,  and  from  North  Wall  to  Tralee, 
25s.  5d. 

14777.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  any  evidence 
to  show  that  there  iR  any  importation  of  grass  seed 
from  Scotland  to  Dublin,'  which  finds  its  way  thence 
down  to  th©  South  of  Ireland  by  the  Great  Southern  ? 
— No.  I should  think  that  that  would  go  through 
Cork. 

14778.  By  sea? — Yes,  sea  to  Cork. 

14779.  The  Great  Northern,  you  said,  proposed  a 
through  rate  from  Dundalk  to  Tralee  at  25s.  ?— Yes- 

14780.  If  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany could  get  any  traffic  of  the  same  kind  in  P*5* 
seed  on  their  own  system,  and  could  carry  it  to  Tralee 
for,  say  25s.  they  would  naturally  not  be  inclined 
to  accept  merely  a portion  of  25s.  for  the  carriage 
from  Dundalk  to  Tralee? — Quite  so. 

14781.  You  think  they  don’t  carry  grass  seed  from 
Dublin?— I don’t  say  that.  I say  they  don  t carry 
it  at  the  35s.  rate  for  us.  r t 

14782.  Do  they  carry  any  grass  seed  on  the  breai 
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-nthern  and  Western  Railway?— Oh,  I think  they 
5°  I think  yon  asked  me  if  grass  seed  came  in  by 
Dublin.  I think  not,  I think  it  is  mainly  by  Cork. 

4783.  Where  do  they  get  it.  I thought  that  that 
business  was  particularly  confined  in  this  country  to 
Antrim  and  Down?— It  goes  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  comes  in  by  steamer. 

14784.  From  other  firms  than  your  own?— Yes, 
there  are  other  large  firms  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

14785.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  other  large  firms 
in  the  North  have  the  same  difficulties? — Not  to  the 
same  extent-  Belfast  has  great  facilities  in  getting 
stuff  sent  by  steamer. 

14786.  Chairman. — That  is  by  rail  all  the  way? — 
■25*.  by  rail  all  the  way. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

14787.  I understand  you  to  say  that  a great  deal  of 
grass  seed  goes  down  the  Great  Northern  cheaper  to 
Dublin  on  account  of  the  sea  competition  than  you 
get  it?— It  is  as  much  for  half  the  journey  as  they  pay 
for  the  whole.  The  rate  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  is 
about  8s.,  and  my  rate  was  8s.  until  the  new  competi- 
tion steamer  was  put  on. 

14789.  I suppose  the  Belfast  grass  merchant  wants 
to  send  beyond  Dublin? — They  have  a rate  of  25s. 
from  Belfast  to  Tnalee. 

14790.  What  do  you  pay  from  Dundalk? — They 
wanted  to  charge  me  35s. 

1479L  I should  have  thought  that  the  Great  South- 
ern Company  would  have  been  delighted  to  get  your 
traffic  or  anyone  else’s  if  they  were  not  getting  it  in 
another  direction.  Naturally  if  they  get  the  whole 
they  don’t  care  to  take  the  share  of  a through  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

14792.  I presume  your  contention  is  that  they  do 
that? — I am  sure  the  railway  company  act  in  their 
own  interest ; we  all  do  that. 


14793.  You  say  that  you  were  driven  out,  and  could  \[ar  15  ig07_ 
not  do  any  trade  in  Tralee  ? — Quite  so.  ‘ ' — L 

14794.  Who  got  the  benefit  ?— Belfast.  Mn  John  M. 

14795.  At  any  rate,  it  remained  in  the  country? — Seed  merchant, 
Oh,  it  did.  Dundalk. 

14796.  You  said  that  the  grass  seed  trade  has  been  g . 
driven  into  the  hands  of  Scotch  merchants  ? — To  a cer-  that  excessive 
tain  extent.  inland  local 

14797.  But  to  any  appreciable  extent  ? — The  rate  ratea  helps 
from  Glasgow  to  Youghal  is  29s.  2d.  foreign  com- 

14798.  Is  there  any  great  quantity  of  grass  seed  petition, 
coming  from  Scotland? — Oh,  there  is. 

14799.  By  this  sea  route  ? — Yes,  a large  quantity. 

14800.  Of  course,  the  very  low  rates  that  you  admit 
you  have  to  the  'Continent  and  England  are  very 
largely  in  your  favour— you  don’t  complain  of  that? 

— I do  not. 

14801.  They  enable  you  to  do  a very  big  trade  ? — I 
think  so ; hut  I ought  to  be  put  in  a position  to  do 
business  in  my  own  country. 

14802.  Other  people  in  your  country  get  it? — They 
have  greater  facilities. 

14803.  Because  they  have  the  sea  under  their  lee? 

— That’s  our  crime — that  we  have  no  steamer. 

14804.  Other  people  have,  .and  you  can’t  help  it. 

Your  evidence  is  very  clear. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitz  gibbon,  k.c. 

14805.  One  question,  Mr.  Cox.  You  said  you  ap- 
plied to  the  Great  Northern  Company  for  a rate  to 
Tralee.  Was  there  any  application  for  nates  to 
Clonmel,  Fermoy,  and  Youghal? — I made  application 
some  time  ago  for  those  rates. 

14806.  To  the  Great  Northern? — Yes. 

14807.  Have  you  tany  idea  of  what  the  time  was — 
we  want  to  have  it  looked  into  ? — I think  you  will  find 
it  was  about  1904. 

(Witness  handed  counsel  a list  of  rates).  ®ee  ^-PPend!x 


Mr.  John  Sweeney,  Burtonport, 
14808.  You  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  Done- 
gal County  Council  ? — Yes. 

14809.  You  are  a member  of  that  Council? — Yes. 


14810.  What  particular  rates  do  you  wish  to  bring 
under  our  notice? — The  rates  I want  to  bring  under 
jour  notice  are  with  reference  to  what  interests  us, 
namely — our  district  fish  trade.  We  have  large  quan- 
tities of  herrings,  salmon  and  other  fish,  and  shell 
fish ; and  we  consider  that  we  are  not  fairly  treated 
by  the  Irish  railways  in  getting  through  rates  by  sea 


14811.  Is  there  a trade  now  to  London  ? — Oh,  yes. 
14812.  And  you  think  it  would  he  developed  and  in- 
creased if  more  favourable  rates  were  put  into  opera- 


14813.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  with  the 
»ates  from  Scotland  ?— Yes. 


14815.  Let  us  have  first  of  all  the  rate  for  fish  from 
Wick  to  London  ? — The  rate  from  Wick  to  London, 
which  is  a distance  twice  greater  than  from  Burton- 
port  to  London,  is  less  3d.  per  cwt.  for  small  lots,  and 
t is  less  by  6 d.  per  cwt.  for  lots  over  three  tons. 

14816.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  rates 
irom  other  Scotch  ports? — They  offer  a similar  com- 
parison. 


ldu  P®r  cwi>-  cheaper  from  Wick  to  London  than 
Burtonport  to  London. 

+!,»  not  g°  in*®  the  other  fish  except 

* s“eiifish— lobsters  and  crabs — there  is  some  dif- 
,Ilce  *n  the  rates? — The  same  thing  applies.  The 
it  5®  f°  London  is  about  twice  greater 

burtonport  to  London— and  it  is  all  rail— 
5®  route  Burtonport  is  by  sea,  which 
U«iQ  ke  thQ  rate  cheaper. 

diff™?'  Ar?  the„  empties  carried  back— what  is  the 
to  GW«  °f  the  railway  rate  from  Wick 

14flong' Tvand  ^om  Derry  to  Burtonport. 

18  the  ^fance  from  Wick  to  Glas- 
gow would  say  about  400  miles. 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

14821.  Is  there  a traffic  of  empty  herring  barrels 
between  these  points?— Yes;  between  Wick  and  Glas- 
gow. 

14822.  There  are  also  barrels  made  in  Derry  which 
ar©  sent  from  Derry  to  Burtonport? — These  same 
barrels  are  taken  by  steamer  from  Derry  and  by  the 
railway  that  runs  between  Derry  and  Burtonport ; 
and  their  rate  for  seventy-three  miles  is  13s.  4ri. 
a ton  for  a distance  of  nearly  six  times  less. 

14823.  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  herring  barrels  are 
sent  all  the  way  from  Wick  to  Burtonport? — They 
are.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  all  of  them  are  used. 
There  is  a cooperage  in  the  oongested  district,  but  it 
is  not  able  to  supply  us  with  barrels. 

14824.  Of  course  this  district  is  a poor  district  and 
the  fish  workers  I suppose  are  a poor  class  of  men? — 
The  fish  workers  are  a poor  class  of  people.  The 
principal  people  who  migrate  are  the  female  popula- 
tion who  become  experts  in  the  way  of  packing  and 
curing ; and  they  go  as  far  as  Shetland,  in  Scotland, 
from  Burtonport,  and  as  far  as  Berwick  and  Wick, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  to  all  the  fishing  ports. 
They  take  them  in  preference  to  the  Scotch  girls  for 
the  purpose  of  curing. 

14825.  They  go  about  like  the  Irish  harvest  men? 
— Hundreds  of  them  go  off  in  the  fishing  season. 

14826.  And  then  come  back  ? — And  then  come  back. 

14827.  What  do  you  suggest  with  reference  to  them  ? 
— What  I say  is  that  the  fish  curers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  employ  these  girls  by  giving  them  cheap 
rates  on  the  railway.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company 
have  refused  to  give  this  concession. 

14828.  Do  you  know  whether  the  harvest  men  travel 
at  a cheap  rate? — They  make  a slight  concession  if 
about  half  a dozen  or  ten  harvesters  go  together. 
Singly,  they  give  them  no  concession. 

14829.  But  you  don’t  ask  the  concession  for  single 
persons ; you  only  want  it  when  they  go  in  numbers  ? 
— In  the  case  of  the  girls  three  is  the  smallest  num- 
ber, and  sometimes  they  go  as  many  as  fifty.  There 
is  a large  population  there,  and  the  only  reason  why 
the  population  holds  its  own  is  r.be  fishing  traffic. 

14830.  Have  you  a tourist  traffic  ? — We  have  to  the 
highlands  of  Donegal.  A great  many  people  like  to 
come  for  the  wild  scenery. 
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14831.  Is  there  good  hotel  accommodation? — The 
hotel  accommodation  is  good. 

14832.  Do  you  think  the  railway  companies  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  foster  that  traffic? — No;  as  far 
as  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  has  gone  it  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  the  country  on  account  of  the  way  it  is 
worked,  and  the  numerous  break-downs.  I had  <i 
particular  interest  in  that  line,  as  a baronial  director 
for  two  years,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  to  see 
that  the  public  were  served ; and  I had  a lot  of  letters 
to  write  to  the  Board  of  Works  asking  them  to  put  a 
pressure  on  the  company  to  give  a good  service;  but 
the  railway  company  blame  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Board  of  Works  blame  the  railway  company,  and 
between  the  two  of  them  we  can't  get  a good  service. 

14833.  Have  you  been  in  the  room  all  to-day? — 
Yes. 

14834.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  yesterday? — 
No;  I wasn’t  here  yesterday 

14835.  Do  you  say  that  the  train  service  is  bad  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  road,  the  bad  rolling  stock, 
and  the  bad  engines? — I do  not.  I don’t  agree  with 
that  opinion  at  all.  I say  it  is  due  to  the  working 
of  the  line  by  the  company. 

14836.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company? — Yes. 

14837.  You  said  something  about  break-downs? — 
It  is  due  to  their  putting  on  incompetent  drivers 
and  burning  out  their  engines. 

14838.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Are  you  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company? — I am  a director  on  behalf 
of  the  ratepayers,  which  is  quite  a different  thing. 

14839.  You  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  working  of 
the  line? — Oh,  yes,  I have. 

14840.  To  the  working  of  it?— In  respect  of  any- 
thing that  inconveniences  the  public. 

14841.  You  say  that  you  are  one  of  the  baronial 
directors  ?— Certainly  I am,  cn  behalf  of  the  rate- 
payers, to  see  that  they  are  properly  treated 

14842.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  are  not  properly  developing  the  transit 
traffic  because  of  the  number  of  break-downs  on  the 
railway  ?— What  I said  was  that  their  inefficient  and 
bad  service  deters  English  people  from  travelling  on 
the  line.  They  have  got  such  a name  all  over  England 
that  people  are  deterred  from  travelling  by  it.  Eng- 
lish people  come  for  a holiday  hut  not  to  be  left  on 
the  road  or  in  the  middle  of  a bog. 

14843.  You  are  a director  of  the  railway  and  you 
say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  company  ? — I do,  and  I 
can  show  it. 

14844.  Have  you  brought  the  matter  before  your 
colleagues  on  the  Board  ?— Before  the  Board  f 
Works 

14845.  But  before  your  own  Board  ?— I never  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  summoned  to  any  meeting,  for 
the  two  years  that  I was  a director,  but  one.  If  you 
will  allow  me  I will  read  the  letter  which  I wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Works " Burtonport, 
12th  June,  1905.  Sir, — I have  been  appointed  a direc- 
tor by  the  ratepayers  to  safeguard  their  interests  on  the 
Board  of  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company;  and  though  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
meetings  I am  never  notified  of  the  date  and  hours  of 
such  meetings;  and  therefore  anything  coming  for- 
ward for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  I am  powerless 
to  assist  in,  and  anything  against  their  interests  I 
am  powerless  to  oppose.  I would  feel  obliged  by  your 
informing  me  what  position  I hold.  The  Act  of 
i arliament  which  gives  the  ratepayers  the  right  to 
appoint  a director  contemplates  that  he  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  the  meetings  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany who  are  working  the  line;  but  as  it  is  the 
treat  me  »nd  my  predecessor,  Sir 
John  Olphert,  with  contempt  They  even  went  so  far 
SJJ?  J®fuf  tom  admittance  to  their  meetings.  I 
shall  therefore  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  me  the  in 
formation — What  are  my  riglti.  “ 5 S 

14846.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  if  the  Jine 
™ by  the  tough  Swilly  com- 

pany  these  ratepayers  would  be  relieved  of  the 
MIs  °”  themf-Thereis  no  burita 
it  £ ,«ithsHl8,had  co”d;‘‘?M  "’■th  which  it  is  worked 
It  is  still  able  to  pay  a dividend— that  is,  from  Letter 
to  Burtonport,  which  is  the  line  I refer  to  A 
certain  suni of  money  was  borrowed  and  the  part  I 

SS353T.  she“my  * Burtonport— is  &rnly 

ap ™LZXm1^Z?.°!h7Y,m  “ -or  - 


14848.  Chairman.  — Have  you  gone  into  the 
of  rates  on  general  goodsfLiof  I 
that.  At  least  I have  gone  into  the  question  ofVnt  ■ 
on  weighty  goods  such  as  meal,  and  flour,  aid 
stuffs.  I have  found  that  wherever  there  is  7 ° 
competition  they  give  a fair  rate.  Wherever  we  « 
away  from  the  sea  they  charge  nearly  twice  as 
There  is  a piss,  called  Crofly,  „1,&  j,”  g, 
nearer  to  Deny  than  Burtonport,  and  the  rate  ftZ 
Burtonport  to  Derry  for  cured  fish  is  7s.  6 cl.  a ton  fm 
five  ton  lots,  whilst  the  rate  to  Crawley  is  13s,  Qd  *°r 

Chairman. — That  is  for  a one-ton  lot. 

Witness. — But  even  for  that  one-ton  lot  it  should- 
only  be  10s.  proportionately. 

14849.  What  about  drapery  ?— Drapery  is  charced 
15s.  ° 

14850.  Take  the  rate  for  drapery  from  Belfast  to 
Burtonport? — I find  that  double  booking  is  cheaper 
than  the  through  rate  from  Belfast  to  Burtonport.  ^ 

14851.  You  mean  that  if  it  is  brought  from  Belfast 
to  Derry,  and  from  Derry  to  Burtonport  the  two  rates 
are  less  than  the  through  rate? — Yes. 

14852.  Have  you  represented  that  to  your  colleagues, 
on  the  Board  ? — I hadn’t  had  the  opportunity.  It  fly 
not  come  before  me  at  that  time.  The  double  booking 
is  cheaper  than  booking  through  from  Belfast  to  Bur- 
tonport. 

Colonel  Plews. — There  is  a steamer. 

14853.  Chairman. — The  through  rate  from  Belfast  to 
Burtonport  for  goods  in  boxes  is  42s.  9 <?.,  at  the  owners 
risk ; whereas  the  local  rate  from  Belfast  to  Derry  for 
goods  collected  and  delivered,  still  at  the  owners’  risk, 
is  20s.,  and  that  from  Dorry  to'  Burtonport  is  15s.  2d.  ■ 
so  that  the  two  local  rates  are  less  than  the  42s.  94 
Well,  now,  what  are  the  remedies  that  you  would 
suggest? — I would  like,  to  bring  under  your  notice 
another  rate.  We  can  send1  cured,  herrings  cheaper  to 
New  York  than  to  Portadown  or  Enniskillen.  I will 
give  you  the  fares. 

14854.  You  are  talking  of  salt  herrings? — I am  talk- 
ing about  cured  herrings  in  barrels.  The  rate  from 
Burtonport  to  Derry  for  five-ton  lots  is  7s.  6 d.r 
and  the  rate  from  Derry  to  Portadown  is  18s., 
that  is  25s.  6 d.  The  through  rate  from  Burtonport  by 
rail  to  Derry,  from  which  there  is  a steamer  to  Glas- 
gow, is  12s.  per  ton,  and  Is.  6 cl.  cartage  ; and  the  ocean, 
rate  from  Derry  to  Glasgow  and  from  Glasgow  to  New 
York  is  11s.  8 d.,  making  a through  rate  altogether  of 
25s.  2d.  The  through  rate  from  Burtonport  to  Porta- 
down is  25s.  6 d.,  that  to  New  York  is  25s.  2d.,  Derry 
to  Clones  is  19s.  We  are  anxious  to  develop  the  home 
trade.  In  sending  to  New  York  we  are  dealing  with 
a lot  of  Jewish  gentlemen,  who  are  not  very  reliable; 
and  the  people  in  all  the  inland  towns,  if  the  rates 
were  anyway  fair,  would  be  very  glad  to  take  our 
fish,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  them  to  do  so;  but 
under  the  rates  that  are  made  we  cannot  do  it. 

14855.  Gould  you  tell  us  what  amount  of  fish  traffic 
was  sent  away  from  Burtonport  during  the  last  year?— 
The  last  season  was  not  a big  season  ; it  was  partly  a 
failure ; but  in  the  season  before  there  was  a very 
heavy  traffic.  We  sent  away,  I suppose,  about  15,000 
barrels  of  herrings.  That  doesn’t  include  the  fresh 
fish. 

14856.  Is  it  done  by  trawling  ? — No,  by  net  fishing. 
That  does  not  include  the  fresh  fish  that-  we  sent  to 
London,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  I would  say  that 
there  went  as  many  more  that  way  by  rail. 

14857.  Have  you  made  any  effort  in  your  County 
Council  to  get  lower  rates  for  this  particular  .traffic?- 
Well,  the  Council  did  not  take  up  the  matter. 

14858.  They  haven’t  taken  it  up  ; I suppose  the 
senders  of  fish  are  not  a class  of  men  to  take  up  a 
matter  of  that  sort  ? — A great  many  people  are  not  in- 
terested in  it  at  all.  I am  the  omj  party  along  that 
coast  who  does  take  an  interest  in  it — that  is,  who  is 
on  the  County  Council.  Therefore,  the  matter  re- 
mained with  one  or  two.  The  others  are  not  interested, 
and  know  nothing  about  it. 

14859.  Is  there  fish  al  l the  year  round  ? — All  the  year 
round.  We  have  the  winter  fishing  and  the  summer 
fishing  of  herring  and  the  salmon  fishing,  and  at 
intervals  the  shellfish. 

14860.  So  that  it  is  an  industry?— Oh,  it  is  a vast 
industry. 

14861.  Going  on  all  the  year  round,  more  or  lsss, 
but  according  to  the  seasons,  of  course? — Certainly. 

14862.  And  worthy  of  encouragement  in  the  interest 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  district  ?— In  fact  I might  say  that 
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but  for  it  the  district  wouldn’t  exist  at  all.  The  land 


is  poor,  the  district  is  populous,  and  the  people  could 


not  support  themselves,  on  the  land,  and  would  have 
to  go  away  to  America,  and  their  families  would  be 
scattered  ; but  this  industry  keeps  them  in  the  country, 
and  makes  them  comfortable  at  home,  and  enables 
them  to  improve  their  houses  ; and  if  the  railway  com- 
pany could  see  their  way  to  giving  them  facilities,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  everybody. 

14863.  Now,  what  do  you  say  about  coasting  steamers 
round  the  coast  of  Ireland? — Coasting  steamers  do 
exist,  and  only  for  the  coasting  steamers  our  rates  at 
Burtonport  would  be  very  high.  They  keep  the  rail- 
way often  in  check,  and  they  are  in  a position  to  do 
trade  from  Killybegs  to  Londonderry  and  exist  at  pre- 
sent. There  are  three  of  them;  there  are  Pinkerton 
and  Co.  and — - 

14864.  Oh,  that  does  not  matter  ; private  enterprise, 
I suppose? — Yes.  There  is  a line  of  steamers  from 
Derry,  calling  at  Portrush,  Coleraine,  Newry,  Dundalk, 
Belfast,  and  ends  here  in  Dublin,  going  once  a week. 
What  I say  about  these  steamecrs  is  if  they  could  be 
created  all  round  the  const  of  Ireland,  taking  traffic 
from  short  distances  inland,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
Ireland  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea — if  such  a 
service  could  bo  established  it  would  be  an  important 
factor  to  keep  the  railway  rates  in  order.  The  only 
thing  that  would  be  required  to  carry  out  that  scheme 
would  be  something  to  encourage  the  steamers  to  give 
a regular  service. 

14865.  Of  course  you  inquired,  and  I should  like  to 
blow  if  you  have  any  information  with  reference  to 
rates  for  similar  traffic,  say,  from  Grimsby  or  Hull,  or 
Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft,  to  inland  places,  so  as  to 
furnish  a comparison  between  the  rates  in  England 
and  Ireland? — No,  not  further  than  Wick. 

14866.  But  Wick  is  an  extreme  case? — I made  Lon- 
don the  centre  for  all. 

14867.  But  your  comparisons  in  this  country  are  to 
show  that  the  rates  are  very  high  from  Burtonport  to 
inland  places? — Yes,  from  Burtonport  to  Clones  and 
Enniskillen. 

14868.  Have  you  similar  rates  in  your  mind  from 
any  fishing  port  in  England  to  similar  inland  places  ? 
—No,  I did  not  get  that.  I would  have  got  it  if  I 
thought  it  was  necessary. 

14868a.  It  would  be  interesting,  because  it  is  only 
by  comparisons  that  we  can  draw  conclusions  ? — I have 
not  got  that. 

14869.  Well,  now,  have  you  considered  the  question 
of  amalgamation  of  the  railways? — Yes,  sir.  I have 
considered  if  for  the  last  while  since  it  was  mooted. 

14870.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject?— I think  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways 
would  be  a very  good  scheme.  It  is  a very  big  ques- 


14871.  I wanted  your  opinion.  You  don’t  know, 
do  you,  is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  your  Council? — As  far  as  our  Council  is  con- 
cerned I think  I speak  for  the  whole  of  them,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  them,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

14872.  And  they  are  in  favour  of  nationalisation? — 
Yes. 


14873.  Purchase  by  the  State,  and  control  by  some 
body  m Ireland  for  the  Irish  people?— Oh,  in  Ire- 
land, certainly. 

14874.  That  is  your  view? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Loan  Praam. 

y°u  considered,  in  connection  with 
be  fishing  industry  that  it  was  very  important  to 
tad  work  for  the  girls  ?— - Yes. 

"876.  Jor  female  population  ?— Yes. 

14877.  Do  yon  look  on  that  as  a great  benefit? — I 


14878.  You  don’t  agree  with  Mr.  Sweetman  who, 
wnen  he  was  giving  evidence,  said  that  any  employ- 
in  was  of  practically  no  use  to  Ireland  ; 

«,„•  ?’  “f  crd  not,  he  said,  want  women  to  support 
hMbttdrw  brothers  ?— The  women  form  the 
lief  1 Part  of  the  population,  and  in  a poor  district, 
work°UrS’  1 tlUnlt  is  a n€0essity  tllat  the  girls  should 

1 finite  agree  with  yon,  and  I think  it  is  i 
ery  important  thing  ?— Another  thing  I wanted  to 
a-S?  ’f,as  about  another  industry  we  have  in  onr 
mswict,  the  granite  industry.  We  have  the  best 


fostered.  We  have  made  an  application  to  get  the 
railway  to  take  stone  from  the  quarries,  which  are 
about  a stone’s  throw  from  the  Dungloe  railway  sta- 


t is  an  industry  which  requires  to  be 


tion  to  the  sea  at  Burtonport,  a distance  of  two  miles, 
and  the  charge  is  sixpence  a ton,  and  to  make  our  own 
siding,  and  supply  our  own  wagons.  That  was  not 
very  encouraging. 

14880.  Now,  Mr.  Sweeney,  I don’t  think  you  can 
expect  much  else  than  that? — Sixpence  a ton. 

14881.  Yes? — For  large  quantities. 

14882.  What  do  they  do  for  that? — Bring  up  an 
engine  and  draw  to  the  quay,  a distance  of  two 
miles. 

14883.  Don’t  they  find  the  wagons? — No. 

14884.  They  don’t  find  the  wagons? — No,  that  is 
not  my  recollection,  but  Mr.  Spence  can  tell  thar, 
definitoly. 

14885.  That  is  your  recollection,  sixpence  a ton 
without  wagons? — Yes. 

14886.  And  making  your  own  siding? — Yes,  and 
supplying  our  own  rolling  stock. 


Mr.  John 

Sweeney, 

representing 

the  Donegal 

County 

Council. 


Kate  for 
granite  from 
Dungloe 
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Burtonport 
complained  of. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

14887.  You  attribute  a good  deal  of  the  unsatisfac-  Unsatisfactory 
tory  working  of  the  Burtonport  Extension  to  the  bad  working  of 
management  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  ? — To  Burtonport 
their  putting  on  incompetent  hands.  line  attributed 

14888.  Well,  bad  management? — Yes.  to  bad  man  age- 

14889.  Well,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  discus-  menl  on  the 
sion  about  it,  and  the  evidence  given  before  us  up  Part  ?£  „ ... 
to  this  point  has  been  that  the  inefficient  working  of  n°nt  7 
the  Letterkenny  line  has  been  due  to  the  permanent  Com  nan  v md 
way  being  very  bad?— It  has.  not iodefeelive 

14890.  You  don’t  join  in  the  condemnation  against  construction  as 
the  Board  of  Works  for  having  constructed  the  Bur-  alleged  by 
tonport  Extension  in  an  inefficient  manner,  and  you  Company, 
don’t  allege  that  the  complaints  are  in  consequenoe  of 
this  badly-constructed  line  ?— I don’t.  I am  certain  it 
is  not  due  to  the  construction  of  the  line. 

14891.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  your 
experience  of  the  branch  between  Letterkenny  and 
Tooban  junction? — Yes. 

14892.  That  connection  is  badly  constructed  ; a light 
railway  might  suit?— It  is  a light  railway.  It  is 
badly  looked  after. 


14893.  Now  as  to  the  directors  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company,  they  seem  to  be  rather  high-handed?— 
They  seem  to  pay  yeiy  little  attention  to  the  public 
welfare. 


14894.  How  many  does  the  Board  consist  of? — I Constitution 
think  about  half  a dozen.  °f  the  Lougli 

14895.  Is  it  generally  well  attended  to  by  these  Stwj'?y  Poartl 
gentlemen  ? — Yes,  it  is  a good  paying  line.  of  Piraclof 

14896.  Oh,  it  doe.  well,  bit  has  anjbodj  much  S"*" 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  line  except  the  Chair-  Director;,  at 
man  ? — I think  the  Chairman  is  the  Company.  meetings' 

14897.  I understood  that  he  was  the  head  and  front  discussed! 
and  tail  of  the  whole  Company? — Yes. 

14898.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the 
Board  of  Works  or  Board  of  Trade  about  not  being 
summoned  to  these  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — I did,  sir. 

14899.  What  reply  did  you  get  ? — I received  a reply 
saying  they  were  bound  to  summon  me  to  the  meet- 
ings, and  they  wrote  to  the  Company  on  the  matter. 

14900.  You  did  not  go  on  with  the  matter ; you 
did  not  pursue  it  any  further  ? — I got  one  summons, 
and  that  was  the  only' summons  I got  to  attend  their 
meetings. 

14901.  You  mentioned  15,000  barrels  of  herrings ; 
that  is  the  principal  export? — Yes,  there  are  a lot 
of  Scotch  curers  who  come  over  and  cure  fish.  The 
local  curers  cure  also.  There  is  a London  honse, 

John  L.  Sayers,  that  attends  to  the  smoking  and  cur- 
ing of  fish. 

14902.  But  is  there  a local  trade  for  15,000  barrels  ? Extent  of 
—Part  of  them  are  the  smaller  fish  and  they  are  sold  Bnrtonport 
in  Londonderry  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  fish  curing 
we  can’t  send  them  further  owing  to  the  rates.  business. 

14903.  You  could  do  a much  bigger  business  with 
better  rates  ? — Yes. 

14904.  What  is  the  composition  of  your  County  Composition  of 
Council  as  regards  political  views — are  there  many  Donegal; 
Unionists  on  it,  or  are  they  principally  Nationalists?  County 
— Mr.  Hanna  who  gave  evidence  here  to-day  is  a Council. 
Unionist,  and  there  are  two  more.  Captain  Stoney 
was  elected  by  the  people  since  the  time  of  the  Grand 
Jury. 

14905.  How  many  of  them  have  you  ? — I think  four. 

14906.  And  the  matter  was  discussed  at  your 
County  Council,  the  matter  of  railway  nationalisa- 
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fcion  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  was  discussed,  but  I know 
what  their  feelings  on  the  matter  are. 

14907.  Has  the  question  of  State  purchase  ever 
been  before  them? — No,  but  I know  what  their  minds 
are  on  it. 

14908.  But  it  has  not  been  before  them  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Geeaid  Fitzgibbon,  k.c. 

14909.  You  applied  for  a rate  for  your  herrings  to 
Dublin,  and  were  given  a rate,  a through  rate,  of 
21s.,  I think— you  got  a rate  for  your  herrings?— I 
can  get  a rate  from  Derry  to  Dublin  of  17s.  6a.,  but  I 
get  that  because  the  steamer  is  running  from  Derry 
to  Dublin. 

14910.  You  gave  evidence  as  to  Clones  and  irorta- 
down  and  other  places  to  which  the  rates,  as  you 
said,  were  prohibitive.  Have  you  ever  applied  for 
a reduction  of  those  rates,  or  brought  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  Railway  Company  ? — No,  I 
am  only  giving  them  as  comparisons. 

14911.  So  far  as  you  know  no  application  of  the 
kind  was  made?— No. 

14912.  As  to  fish  curers,  do  yon  know  that  fish 
carers  get  specially  cheap  rates  to  Burtonport  on 
the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway? — They 
have  been  refused. 

14913.  When? — I have  had  it  from  Mr.  O’Donnell 
who  applied  for  them. 

14914.  When  ? — About — I think  it  was  last  winter. 
I can  get  the  date. 

14915.  You  also  gave  evidence  as  to  the  carriage 
of  barrels  from  Londonderry  to  Burtonport  at  13s. 
4cL  a ton? — Yes. 

14916.  Are  not  these  new  barrels  going  to  Burton- 
port ? — Certainly. 

14917.  And  they  go  away  from  Burtonport  by  sea? 
— Sometimes  by  sea  and  sometimes  by  the  railway. 

14918.  It  is  a very  bulky  traffic,  empty  barrels? — 
Yes. 

14919.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  carriage  of  empties 
coming  back  by  rail? — We  don’t  get  them  back. 

14920.  Barrels  that  are  going  to  come  back  full, 
where  the  Railway  Company  get  carriage  both  ways 
— returned  empties? — We  send  them  away  full,  and 
that  is  the  last  sight  we  see  of  them. 

14921.  I am  speaking  of  returned  empties ; do  you 
know  that  they  are  carried  at  6s.  8 d.  a ton  ? — Do  you 
mean  fish. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  mean  if  the  barrels  go  away 
and  come  back  the  charge  is  only  6s.  8d.  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — My  instruction  is  that  a 
barrel  goes  back  to  Burtonport  to  be  loaded  again  the 
charge  for  carriage  is  6!s.  8 d.  a ton,  but  if  the  railway 
only  get  the  carnage  of  empties  the  charge  is  13s.  4c?. 
a ton. 

Witness. — I was  comparing  the  rate  from  Wick 
to  Glasgow  and  Derry  to  Burtonport,  and  the  com- 
parison stands  still. 

Lord  Pirrie.— They  evidently  admit  it. 

14922.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — You  gave  the  rate  for 
fish  from  Burtonport  to  London,  compared  with  the 
rate  for  fish  from  Wick  to  London — what  class  of 
fish  ? — Fresh  fish. 

14923.  Ordinary  coarse  fish? — Yes. 

14924.  You  stated  that  the  rate  from  Wick  to 
London  was  less  than  the  Burtonport  to  London  rate  ? 
—Yes. 

14925.  Where  did  you  get  that? — From  a Wick 
gentleman,  Mt.  Moore. 

14926.  What  is  the  rate  that  you  have  got  from 
Wick  to  London,  and  what  is  the  amount? — 3s.  Qd. 
per  cwt. 

14926a.  It  is  £3-  15s.  Qd.  per  ton  to  London  from 
Wick.  Do  you  know  what  the  Burtonport  rate  to 
London  for  coarse  fish  is  ? — £3  10s.  Qd. 


14927.  And  that  includes  carriage  in  London?— If 
all  means  the  same. 

14928.  No,  the  Wick  to  London  rate  is  a station 
station  rate?— No.  non 

Yes  it  is.  The  Wick  to  London  rate  is  £3  15s  qj 
and  the  Burtonport  to  London  rate  is  £3  lOs.'  qj’ 
and  that  is  carriage  in  London?  ' ’’ 

Chairman. — What  about  the  comparative  distances? 

Witness. — Yon  are  not  taking  the  distances  into 
account. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — The  statement  is  that  the 
rate  for  fish  from  Wick  to  London  was  3d.  a cwt.  less 
than  the  rate  from  Burtonport  to  London. 

Chairman. — 3d.  per  cwt. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — 3d.  per  cwt.  for  lots  under 
a ton,  and  the  actual  Burtonport  rate  is  5s.  lees  in- 
stead of  being  more. 

Witness. — You  are  taking  that  as  the  same  dis- 
tance and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — I am  taking  the  actual  rate. 

Witness. — It  bears  no  comparison  at  all  with 
Wick,  and  it  is  all  rail  from  Wick. 

14929.  Mr.  Fitzgibbcm,  K.C. — Was  I right  in  believ- 
ing that  your  evidence  was  that  the  rate  from  Wick  to 
London  was  3d.  per  cwt.  less  for  cwt.  lots  than  the 
rate  from  Burtonport  to  London? — The  rate  from 
Wick  to  London  is  3s.  ; that  is  the  quotation;  3j, 
per  cwt.  for  three  ton  lots. 

14930.  You  said  that  you  are  a director,  and  that 
you  got  no  summonses  to  the  meetings.  Is  not  it  a 
fact  that  you  are  only  entitled  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings of  directors  as  deal  with  the  separate  under- 
taking of  the  Burtonport  Extension  ? — Yet,  but  if 
they  deal  with  it  at  all  they  should  deal  with  it 
more  than  once  in  two  years. 

14931.  How  many  summonses  did  you  receive  in 
the  last  year  of  your  office? — Two  altogether.  I at- 
tended one,  but  was  unable  to  attend  the  second  owing 
to  an  urgent  call  to  London. 

Chairman. — The  figure  here  is  £6  12s.  Od.  ; it  is  the 
North-Western.  They  have  not  quoted  you  a three- 
ton  lot  rate,  and  the  witness  has  quoted  it. 

Colonel  Plews. — We  will  have  that  cleared  up. 
The  English  Companies  said  they  would  put  Burton- 
port on  the  same  footing  as  the  Scotch  fisheries,  and 
if  they  have  not  done  it  they  have  not  carried  out 
their  promise’. 

Chairman. — Can  you  tell  ns  the  distance  from 
Wick  to  London? 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — 757,  and  Burtonport  to 
London  571. 

14932.  Chairman. — The  Burtonport  rate  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  Wick  rate ; that  is  your  point? 

Witness. — Yes,  that  is  my  point,  and  it  should  be 
cheaper,  because  part  of  it  is  done  by  sea. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  K.C. — As  to  the  question  of  incom- 
petent drivers  on  the  line  the  Company  will  welcome 
any  inquiries  that  may  be  held. 

Witness. — No  person  as  a driver  should  take  charge 
of  an  engine  that  had  not  a certificate. 

Chairman. — You  are  going  into  something  that  we 
need  not  go  into. 

Witness. — I am  going  into  what  interests  the 
public  very  much. 

Chairman. — It  is  not  done  anywhere. 

Witness. — On  board  ship  it  must  be. 

Chairman. — Oh,  yes,  officers  of  a ship,  but  that 
is  a big  question. 

Witness. — But  the  public  are  in  danger  on  a train 
as  much  as  on  board  a vessel. 

Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Sweeney. 


The  Commission  then  adjov/med  till  the  22nd  of  April 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  APRIL  22nd,  1907. 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g. ; 
Lieut. -Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Thomas  M.  Batchen,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer,  Board  of  Works,  Ireland,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


14933.  You  are  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers? — I am. 

14934.  I think  you  have  given  evidence  before?— I 
have;  in  London. 

14935.  That  was  more  of  a general  character  the 
evidence  you  gave  on  that  occasion  ?— It  was. 

14936.  On  this  occasion  you  wish  to  bring  under  our 
notice  facts  in  connection  with  the  Burtonport  rail- 
way?—I do. 

14937.  Now,  how  was  the  Burtonport  line  con- 
structed—who  found  the  money  for  it?— Tho  money 
for  the  construction  of  the  Burtonport  line  was  found 
by  the  Government  out  of  funds  provided  under  the 
Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of  1896. 

14938.  Was  there  any  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Railway  Company  in  connection  with  it  .—There 
was  an  agreement  between  the  Treasury— the  Board  of 
Works— and  the  Railway  Company. 

14939.  Which  railway  company?— The  Lough  S willy 
Railway  Company. 

14940.  What  was  the  date  of  that?— The  6th  of 
January,  1896. 

14941.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  terms  of  that 
agreement? — I ain. 

14942.  What  were  the  obligations  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  in  connection  with  that  agreement? 
Under  the  agreement  the  Company  took  upon  them- 
selves the  obligation  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
moters, and  the  Order  in  Council  of  1898  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Company  in  accordance  with  that  ar- 
rangement. The  agreement  provided  that  the  Com- 
pany should  complete  and  finish  the  line  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  open  the  same  for  public  traffic  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  Order  in  Council ; it  also  pro- 
vided that  if  the  free  grant  should  from  any  action  or 
omission  of  the  Company  not  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  prove  insufficient  for  the  construction  of  the 
lailway  the  Company  should  raise  and  expend  all  such 
further  sums  of  money  as  might  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  and  complete  and  open  the  railway  for  traffic. 

14943.  Before  that  agreement  was  made  had  the 
Board  of  Works  power  to  construct  the  line? 
— No.  Originally  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Bur- 
tonport railway  should  be  constructed  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  It  was  intended  and  so  provided  for  in  the 
Treasury  agreement  that  the  Lough--  Swilly  Com- 
pany should  prepare  the  working  plans  and  docu- 
ments and  carry  out  the  works,  but  the  agreement  also 
contained  a provision  reserving  to  the  Board  of  Works 
the  power  to  intervene  and  build  the  line  in  case  the 
Company  neglected  or  failed  to  carry  out  their  obliga- 
tions. 

14944.  How  did  the  Treasury  or  the  Board  of  W orka 
ascertain  the  amount  of  money  that  they  would  have 
to  subscribe  to  this  railway  ? — It  was  arranged  in  the 
agreement,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carndonagh  rail- 
way, that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  free 
grant,  tenders  should  be  obtained  by  public  competi- 
tion for  an  entire  or  inclusive  contract  for  the  works, 


purchase  of  land,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Com- 
pany in  connection  with  the  promotion  and  construc- 
tion of  the  railway ; and  from  the  amount  of  the 
lowest  tender  of  a competent,  solvent  contractor,  of 
whose  competency  and  solvency  the  Treasury 
were  to  be  the  sole  judges,  there  should  be  deducted 
the  sum  of  money  produced  by  the  issue  of  the  guaran- 
teed capital,  and  the  remainder  including  the  amount 
required  for  engines  and  rolling  stock  should  be  the 
amount  of  the  free  grant. 

14945.  Was  that  agreement  carried  out? — It  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  owing 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  contractors  to  undertake 
the  acquisition  of  the  lands,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
accordingly  proceeded  to  acquire  the  lands  themselves. 
They  also  took  inclusive  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  permanent  way  materials  and  the  engines  and  roll- 
ing stock. 

14946.  When  you  say  they,  you  mean  the  Board  of 
Works? — Yes.  The  cosb  of  these,  plus  a sum  fixed 

for  promotion,  engineering,  and  law  costs,  and  a fur- 
ther sum  of  £2,000  to  be  paid  for  a running  shed,  less 
the  amount  to  be  received  on  foot  of  the  guaranteed 
capital  of  £5,000  formed  the  free  grant. 

14947.  You  mentioned  something  about  £2,000  for  a 
running  shed.  What  was  that? — The  provision  of  a 
running  shed  did  not  form  part  of  the  Treasury 
agreement,  nor  of  the  contract  plans  and  documents, 
but  it  was  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Works  at  an 
interview  with  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  in 
Londonderry  that  a running  shed  would  be  provided. 
That  shed  has  not  yet  been  erected,  because  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  want  to  have  it  placed  on 
their  own  system  at  Londonderry,  whereas  the  Board 
of  Works  are  of  opinion  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Burtonport  Railway  the  shed  should  be  erected 
on  lands  belonging  to  that  railway,  especially  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  the  line  having  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company. 

14948.  Now,  who  prepared  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  other  documents  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  railway? — The  Lough  Swilly  Company 
as  promoters  of  the  line  employed  an  engineer  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  plans  and  carrying 
out  the  works. 

14949.  Did  they  prepare  the  plans — did  the  pro- 
moters’ engineer  prepare  the  plans  ? — Yes,  he  pre- 
pared the  plans,  signed  them,  and  forwarded  them 
to  the  Board  of  Works  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval. The  plans  and  specifications  were  examined 
line  by  line  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company,  who  is  himself  a railway  contractor,  and 
knows  all  about  plans. 

14950.  The  Board  of  W orks  got  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications from  the  promoting  company — what  was  the 
next  step  the  Board  of  Works  took? — They  examined 
the  plans  and  approved  of  them. 

14951.  I suppose  as  a matter  of  fact  they  did  ap- 
prove of  them  ? — The”  did. 
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14952.  Who  advertised  for  tenders  ?— The  Board 
of  Works,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  advertised  in 
the  public  Press  for  tenders. 

14953.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  that  advertisement? 
—I  can  get  you  a copy.  . . 

14954.  Were  the  tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Works  or  the  promoting  company? — They  were  to  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  railway  company, 
care  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  ■ Dublin,  and  -the 
tenders  were  to  be  opened  in  presence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  company  and  the  Board  of  W orks. 

14955.  As  a matter  of  fact  who  did  open  them? — 
When  the  tenders  arrived  the  company  refused  to 
incur  the  expense  of  sending  any  representative  to 
Dublin  to  be  in  attendance,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
opened  the  tenders. 

14956.  How  do  you  know  that  ?— I happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time. 

14957.  Haw  do  you  know  they  refused  to  go  to  the 
expense  ? — I am  aware  of  the  correspondence.  The} 
used  the  words,  "on  account  of  the  expense.” 

14958.  Your  evidence  is  based  on  the  correspondence 
at  the  time? — It  is,  sir. 

14959.  These  tenders  were  opened  by  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — Yes. 

14960.  Were  there  many  tenders  ?— There  were 
several  tenders,  about  half-a-dozen  altogether. 

14961.  Was  the  lowest  accepted? — The  lowest  tender 
was  accepted. 

14962.  Who  was  the  contractor? — Messrs.  Pauling 
and  Company,  of  Victoria-street,  London. 

14963.  The  promoting  company  having  objected  to 
be  at  the  Board  of  Works  when  the  tenders  were 
opened,  what  action  did  the  Board  of  Works  take  in 
connection  with  it?— The  Board  of  Works  informed 
the  company  of  the  lowest  tender  that  had  been 
received,  and  that  the  Treasury  were  satisfied  as  to 
the  solvency  of  the  contractor  and  his  capability  of 
doing  the  work,  and  they  asked  the  railway  company 
to  proceed  with  the  construction.  The  railway  com- 
pany, however,  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  served  "them  with  a notice  insisting  upon  their 
taking  part  in  the  contract  and  signing  the  contract 
deed,  otherwise  the  Board  would  have  to  proceed 
under  clause  11  of  the  agreement.  Again  they 
refused.  The  Board  of  Works  therefore,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury,  were  obliged  to  construct 
the  line  themselves,  with  Pauling  and  Company  as 
contractors.  They  had  all  the  powers  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  so. 

14964.  That  is  really  how  it  was  done?— That  is 
how  it  was  done. 


14964a.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  Pauling’s 
contract  ? — About  £220,000.  That  is  exclusive  of 
land,  permanent  way  materials,  and  other  things. 

14965.  The  land  you  arranged  for  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

. il4966.  That  was  an  unknown  quantity  (flo  it, lie 
contractor? — It  was. 

14967.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  promoting  company  were  bound 
to  carry  this  out  themselves  ?— They  were ; if  a line 
was  to  be  made  in  this  district  they  had  no  other 
option. 

149M-  I suppose  there  was  correspondence  on  the 
subject? — Very  considerable  correspondence. 

14969.  But  it  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  promot- 
ing company  to  accept  the  tender  and  construct  the 
railway  ?— It  did. 

14970.  Who  appointed  the  engineering  staff  during 
the  construction  ?— The  Board  of  Works,  having 
undertaken  the  construction  of  the  line  with  the  con- 
tractors, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  employ  an 
engineer  to  superintend  the  works,  so  they  took  over 
the  engineer  who  had  been  employed  by*  the  Lougli 

* o y C^pany  in  preparing  the  plans  and  his 
staS— altogether  five  engineers— and  the  works  were 
superintended  by  that  engineer  exactly  as  he  would 
have  done  if  acting  directly  for  the  company  as 
originally  intended.  I represented  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Treasury,  and  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  line  during  construction. 

14971.  And  the  chief  engineer  was  the  engineer 
who  originally  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications 
Demoting  company ?_Tho.t  is  so. 

jJE’  ^lth  assistants  ?— With  his  assistants. 

_14973,  Now,  the  promoters— of  course  they  had 
fioLcitors  for  their  railway  ?— They  had. 

14974.  Did  you  take  the  solicitors  over?— In  the 
same  way  the  Board  of  Works  took  over  the  solicitors? 


14975.  What  do  you  mean  ?--Tlie  solicitors  had 
been  already  negotiating  a good  deal  in  connector 
with  the  line.  n 

14976.  For  the  purchase  of  land  and  so  on?- 


14977.  Then  the  solicitors  of  the  promoters  were, 
also  taken  over? — Ves, 

14978.  Who  were  they  ?— Dr.  Todd  was  one  of  tiem 

14979.  He  gave  evidence  before'  us.  Did  the  com' 
pany— the  promoting  company— at  any  time  give 
any  reasons  for  refusing  to  be  represented  at  the 
opening  of  the  tenders  ?— They  did.  The-  Board  a* 
required  by  the  Treasury  agreement,  had  fixed ’the 
amount  of  the  company’s  expenses  as  an  item  :n  the 
free  grant.  Tile  Company  were  dissatisfied  with  'he 
amount  so  fixed,  and  demanded  more,  although  they 
were  then  unable  to  furnish  vouchers  for  the  amount's 
already  advanced  to  them,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
present  moment  they  have  failed  to  do  so,  although 
frequently  asked.  ° 

14980.  Was  there  any  clause  in  the  agreement  with 
reference  to  vouching  expenditure? — There  was  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
company  must  be  vouched  to  the  satisfaction' of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

14981.  Mr.  Sexton. — Was  the  reason  for  non-pay- 
ment that  they  had  failed  to  furnish  vouchers?— 
That  was  the  reason.  The  company  refused  to  incur 
any  further  expense  by  sending  a representative  to 
Dublin  until  they  got  more  money.  The  Board  of 
Works  said  you  have  got  as  much  as  we  consider 
you  are  entitled  to  until  you  furnish  vouchers. 

14982.  Chaii-man. — And  they  never  -furnished 
vouchers  ? — They  never  did.  There  is  a sum  of  about 
£1,500  outstanding  at  tliis  moment  that  they  have 
not  vouched  for. 

' 14983.  Pauling’s  having  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  contract — I suppose  you  made  an  agreement 
with  Pauling’s  ? — Yes.  The  agreement  prepared  by 
the  railway  company’s  solicitors,  and  which  was  to 
be  taken  part  in  by  the  contractors,  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  was  ntilised. 

14984.  The  contractors  got  to  work.  I suppose  you 
gave  them  tbe  design  of  the  line,  and  they  got  to 
work? — They  got  to  work. 

14985.  Did  the  contractors  carry  out  the  work  as 
originally  specified  by  the  promoting  engineer?— 
There  were  a few  deviations.  In  July,  1899 

14986.  Tell  me  when  was  the  contract  made?— It 
was  made  in  1899,  about  May,  1899. 

14987.  Early  in  1899  ?— Yes. 

14988.  Now,  on  ’July  you  say  there1  were  certain 
alterations? — Yes;  the  contractors  suggested  certain 
deviations  from  the  original  plans,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  in  certain  instances  reduce  curvature, 
and  effect  improvements  in  gradients.  One  of  the 
proposals  was  to  bring  tiro  line  nearer  to  Dunfanaghy, 
enabling  a station  to  be  built  at  a more  convenient 
place  for  that  town. 

14989.  These  suggestions' were  made  by  P-auling  and 
Company  ? — Yes. 

14990.  Were  they  made  direct  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  or  were  they  suggestions  to  the  engineer  you 
had  taken  over  ? — They  were  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works  through  the  engineer  we  had  taken  oyer. 
Pauling  and  Company  at  that  time  only  recognised 
the  Board  of  Works,  as  the  company  never  signed  the 
contract  with  them. 

14991.  Did  the  Board  of  Works  approve  of  the 
suggested  alterations  made  by  Pauling  and  Com- 
pany?— The  Board  of  Works'  approved  these  devia- 
tions. 

14992.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  engineer  you 
had  taken  over? — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
engineer  we  had  taken  over  and  on  my  recommenda- 
tion also.  I lived  in  Londonderry  at  the  time. 

14993.  I suppose  the  alterations  were  embodied  is 
the  agreement  ? — They  were,  in  a supplemental  -agree- 
ment. 

14994.  And  were  early  steps  taken  to  hold  an 
inquiry  with  reference  to  this  ?— The  usual  steps  were 
taken.  A public  -inquiry  was  held  by  an  independent 
engineer,  and  the  statutory  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  Donegal  County  Council,  who  also  agreed  to  the 
deviations.  The  procedure  was  just  exactly  as  if  « 
had  been  a new  railway. 

14995.  So  til  at-  all  necessary  formal  or  legal  steps 
were  taken  to  approve  of  the  deviations? — That  v 
quite  so,  sir. 
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14996.  And  the-  Lough.  Swilly  Company  acted  as 
nromoters  in  the  oase  just  .-as  they  did  in  the  original 
line  ?— Yes.  They  obtained  the  Order  in  Council  by 
-which  the  proposals  were  authorised. 

14997.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company  agreed?— They 
agreed  to  the  deviations  and  obtained  the  Order  in 
Council  necessary  for  -their  construction. 

14998.  Mr.  Sexton. — Although  they  had  refused  to 
carry  out  the  original  agreement  that  they  would 
construct  the  line  ?— They  did,  sir. 

14999.  Chairman. — Now  were  the  railway  end 
the  works  in  connection  therewith  completed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  contract-  and  the  subse- 
quent one?— They  were,  sir,  and  as  varied  by  these 

15000.  The  works  were  completed  in  accordance 
with  that?—1 They  were. 

15001.  Who  inspected  the  works — I suppose  you  in- 
spected the  work  as  it  went  on  ? — I did  from  time  to 
time.  That  wa3  my  duty— I was  employed  specially 
to  represent  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury  in 
the  construction  of  these  lines. 

15002.  And  you  saw  that  the  contractor  was  carry- 
ing out  his  work  according  to  specification? — Yes. 

15003.  Did  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  do  any 
inspection? — They  did.  Several  times  during  the 
construction  of  the  work  their  engineer  visits  the 
line. 

15004.  I thought  I understood  Dr.  Todd  to  say  they 
were  not  allows  ? — That  is  not  so,  sir.  During  the 
construction  of  the  line  the  company  had  free  access 
to  the  works. 

15005.  Didn’t  Dr.  Todd  tell  us  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  inspect  the  line  ?— He  said  so. 

15006.  "What  do  you  say  in  answer  to  that? — I 
say  that  the  Lough  Swilly  Company’s  engineer  came 
on  to  the  line,  made  periodical  visits,  and  inspected 
it,  and  so  also  did  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
who  is  a contractor  himself  ; and  during  the  com 
struction  they  complained  to  the  Board  of  Works 
that  certain  things  were  not  being  done  properly. 

15007.  Was  that  complaint  made  in  writing  ? - 
Yes. 

15008.  And  you  have  got  it? — Yes.  And  a good 
deal  of  the  correspondence  in  connection  with  it, 
correspondence  in  which  Dr.  Todd  took  part. 

15009.  Who  was  their  engineer? — The  company’s 
engineer  was  a Mr.  Hall. 

15010.  I mean  the  Lough  Swilly  Company? — Yes, 
the  Lough  S'willy  Company'. 

15011.  And  you  say  he  did  inspect  the  works  from 
time  to  time?— He  did,  sir. 

15012.  And  that  complaints  or  suggestions  were 
made  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  reference 
to  these?— Quite  so,  and  the  Board  of  Works  sent 
down  an  independent  engineer  to  examine  into  the 
complaints  of  the  company.  That  engineer  reported 
that  the  works  were  being  carried  out  quite  properly, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  specification. 

15013.  Do  you  remember  his  name? — Mr.  James 
Barton,  of  Dundalk. 

15014.  Civil  Engineer? — Yes,  the  most  experienced 
m Ireland,  I should  say. 

15015.  And  his  reports  vindicated  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Works? — Yes, . entirely. 

15016.  And  you  have  got  that  report? — Yes,  we 
nave  got  his  report. 

15M.7.  And  it  can  be  produced  if  necessary? — It 
can  be  produced  if  necessary. 

15018.  Of  course  that  answers  in  a certain  sense 
iM  JUMfion  raised  by  Dr.  Todd  when  lie  was  here  as 
I?-,  . '“By’  construction  of  the  road  and  works? — I 
think  at  does,  sir. 

» What  you  say  is  this,  that  the  railway  from 

nrst  to  last  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  originally  drawn  up  by  the 
engineer  of  the  promoting  company,  varied  by  a sub- 
sequent agreement  and  that  Die  whole  of  the  works 
were  earned  out  in  accordance  with  those  specifioa- 
tlpns?— That  is  so. 

T502QV  Qf  .course  in.  all  contracts  we  know  there 
re  yaroations,  but  were  the  variations  in  tiiis  par- 
s#  ,m°re  than  usual,  or  less  than  usual?— I 
sa7  they  were  less  than  usual,  and  where  we 
was  ^ways  an  improvement. 

. ■ -10  straighten  a curve  or  avoid  a gradient? 
sU+i™mPir°TO  11  °FV®-  or  gradient,  or  to  improve  a 

1 Knee  ttt-11'’  as?’  instance,  Burtonport  Station.  . 
of  “*»  anything  special  about  the  form 

.contact  that  was. used  for  the  construction  of 


this  line,  or  was  it  the  usual,  form ?— Jt:  was  quite 
the  usual  form.  It  was  an  inclusive  contract;, 

. 15023.  Was  there  a similar  fo.rm  for  the  Carn- 
donagh  line? — There  was,  exactly  similar,  and  with 
the*  same  contractors. 

15024.  And  that  contract  was  made  direct  by  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company? — They  were  parties  to  the 
contracts,  just  exactly  as  they  might  have  been  w.ith 
the  Burtonport  contract. 

15025.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge 
whether  any  deviations  took  place  in  the  carrying 
out  of  that  contract  for  the  Carndonajtii  line  ? — There 
were.  I represented  the  Board  of  Works  on  that  line, 
and  I approved  of  deviations  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  contractors  and  submitted  to  me  by  the 
company’s  engineer. 

15026.  That  is  alterations  from  the  original  con- 
tract?— Yes,  alterations  in  curves  and  gradients  and 
in  stations  and  approaches. 

15027.  Were  the  alterations  more  on  the  Carn- 
donagh  line  than  on  the  other? — I should  say  they 
were. 

15028.  When  the  line  was  completed,  did  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inspector  examine  the  line — was  that  done 
in  this  case  the  same  as  in  England  ?— Yes,  exactly 
the  same. 

15029.  Who  was  the  Inspector? — Major  Pringle. 

15030.  Did  lie  inspect  the  line?— Yes. 

15031.  And  did  he  suggest  alterations? — He  sug- 
gested that  one  or  two  items  should  bo  done. 
It  is  the  usual  thing  at  an  inspection  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

15032.  Two  or  three  little  things ; you  mean  some- 
thing not  important.  Do  you  remember  what  they 
were  ? — They  were  very  small,  indeed.  I cannot 
tell  you  oS-hand  what  they  were.  They  were  very 
trifling.  I can  get  the  list  for  you. 

15033.  Did  he  object  to  the  road  or  works? — Not 
at  all,  sir. 

15034.  What  then? — There  were  some  trifling 
matters  in  connection  with  the  stations.  I will  read 
a short  paragraph  from  his  report,  which  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  his  impression  of  the  line: — “As  re- 
gards the  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment  there 
have  been  no  deviations  outside  the  authorised  limits. 
The  fencing  is,  I think,  adequate.  The  permanent 
way  is  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  condition  through- 
out the  line,  and,  for  a newly-laid  line,  provides  an 
excellent  running  surface.  In  the  case  of  all  bridges 
and  viaducts,  the  brick  and  mason  work  has  a solid 
appearance  and  shows  no  sign  of  subsidence  or 
failure.  The  interlocking  of  all  stations  is  correct.” 

15034a.  That  seems  to  be  a very  satisfactory  re- 
port?— Yes,  it  is;  and  the  company  evidently 
thought  so. 

15035.  Now,  was  Mr.  Hall,  the  engineer  of  the 
promoting  company,  present  when  the  Board  of 
Trade  Inspector  was  inspecting  the  line? — I am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I think  he  was.  The  general  manager 
of  the  line  was  there,  I know. 

15036.  There  was  a representative  there? — Yes. 

15037.  The  manager  of  the  company  was  present  at 
the  inspection? — Yes. 

15038.  Before  the  Board  of  Trade  sent  their  Inspec- 
tor to  inspect  the  line— when  the  line  was  about  being 
completed — do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  did 
Mr.  Hall  make  an  inspection  of  the  line? — I do. 
When  the  company  consented  to  work  the  line  they 
sent  down  Mr.  Hall,  and  he  spent  several  days 
walking  over  the  line  and  inspecting  every  inch  of  it. 

15039.  Well,  now,  had  you  any  communication 
with  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  after,  or  immediately 
before,  the  inspection  of  the  line  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  officer  ? — -Yes,  immediately  after  the  inspection 
of  the  line  we  had  a communication  from  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  stating  that  they  were  prepared  to 
open  the  line  and  work  it  if  the  Board  of  Trade  offi- 
cer’s certificate  was  satisfactory,  and  provided  that 
the  Board  of  Works  would  carry  out  their  agreement 
to  supply  them  with  the  promised  running  shed, 
which,  I should  say,  did  not  form  part,  of  Pauling’s 
original  oontract; 

15040.  You  have  got  that  letter? — Yes. 

15041.  And  the  only  reservation  there  is  that  the 
running  shed  should  be  erected?— Yes. 

16042.  I understood  you  to  say  that  allowance  was 
made  for  the  running  shed? — Yes;  and  we  have  the 
£2,000  still,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  Spend  it  at 
Letterkenny  or  anywhere  convenient  on  the  Burton-! 
port  line,,  but  not  at  Londonderry,  where  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  want  it. 
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15043.  That  is  on  their  own  property  ?— Yes. 

15044.  And  you  say  it  must  be  on  the  property  of 
the  Burtonport  line?— On  the  property  of  the  under- 
taking. 

15045.  When  was  the  line  opened  for  traffic?— On 
the  9th  March,  1903. 

15046.  You  said  just  now  that  you  received  a letter 
from  the  working  company  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
officer’s  certificate  was  satisfactory  they  would  work 
the  line? — Yes. 

15047.  Did  you  communicate  to  the  Company  a 
copy  of  the  Inspecting  Officer’s  report? — I think  they 
got  a copy  direct  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  I be- 
lieve a copy  was  also  sent  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
15048.  They  had  it  before  them? — Yes. 

16049.  And  it  was  satisfactory? — Yes. 

15050.  It  was  a satisfactory  report?—' The  Lough 
Swilly  Company  evidently  considered  it  so. 

15051.  What  was  the  next  step  the  working  com- 

Ktook  in  connection  with  the  line  after  they 
i to  work  it  ? — Shortly  after  the  line  was  opened 
they  referred  to  the  few  items  that  Major  Pringle 
had  asked  to  be  done,  and  stated  that  over  and 
above  those  items  they  considered  the  equipment  of 
the  line  deficient  in  some  respects,  and  that  there 
were  discrepancies  between  the  specification  and 
the  works  executed.  They  also  suggested  that  the 
respective  engineers — the  Board  of  Works’  and  the 
Company’s  engineers — should  meet  and  discuss  the 
differences,  and  that  the  works  and  equipment  that 
they  decided  on  should  be  done  and  supplied  within 
one  month,  if  possible. 

15052.  So  that  if  the  working  company  considered 
one  month  was  sufficient  to  supply  any  deficiencies 
they  could  not  have  been  very  serious  ? — They  could 
not  have  been  very  serious — I think  that  goes  without 
saying. 

15053.  Did  the  working  company  furnish  a list  of 
what  they  considered  necessary? — They  did.  They 
furnished  a list  of  what  they  considered  discrepancies 
on  the  line. 

15054.  When  was  that? — That  list  was  received 
nine  days  after  the  opening  of  the  line — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  18th  March.  I examined  the  list  and 
found  that,  as  the  inspection  upon  which  it  was 
based  had  been  made  about  three  months  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  line,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  items 
had  been  already  disposed  of,  and  others  related  to 
unfinished  works  which  the  contractors  had  under- 
taken to  complete  before  they  handed  over  the  line  at 
the  end  of  their  twelve  months’  maintenance,  which 
is  quite  the  usual  practice  in  railway  construction. 

15055.  That  is  so ; to  maintain  the  line  for  twelve 
months  dn  an  efficient  state  to  do  the  work  ?— Yes. 

15056.  It  is  so  in  England? — Yes.  I wish  also  to 
say  that  many  of  the  items  were  of  too  trivial  a 
nature  to  be  taken  seriously  and  some  were  entirely 
outside  the  contract  documents. 

15057.  Was  there  an  attempt  made  to  settle  these 
little  differences  between  you  and  the  engineer,  or  by 
correspondence? — I met  the  engineer  and  we  discussed 
the  matter,  and  the  Board  of  Works  wrote  a letter 
to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  suggesting  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  leave  to  arbitration  any  of  the 
contract  itemB  upon  which  I could  not  agree  with 
the  company’s  engineer. 

15058.  Was  that  done  in  writing? — Yes,  a letter 
was  sent  to  that  effect. 

15059.  Have  you  got  the  date  of  that? — 27th  of 
March,  1903. 

15060.  Did  you  get  a reply  to  that  letter  offering 
arbitration? — Yes,  the  company  agreed  to  an  inter- 
view between  the  engineers,  and  that  the  differences 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

15061.  And  you  say  you  did  meet  the  company’s 
engineer? — Yes,  I met  him. 

15062.  Mr.  Hall?— Yes. 

15063.  And  did  you  dispose  of  a good  many  of  the 
items? — Yes,  as  the  resujlt  of  our  conference  we 
agreed  to  strike  out  a number  of  items  that  had  evi- 
dently been  put  forward  under  a misapprehension. 

15064.  Put  forward  months  before  the  line  was 
opened  ? — Yes ; based  upon  an  inspection  made 

months  before  the  line  was  opened. 

15065.  And  therefore  uncompleted  at  the  time  the 
list  was  made  out,  but  subsequently  completed? — Just 
so,  sir. 

15066.  First  of  all,  you  agreed  to  strike  out  some  of 
them,  then,  I suppose,  some  of  them  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  some  of  them  you  disputed  ? — Yes. 

15067.  And  those  you  disputed  the  Board  of  Works 
agreed,  by  letter,  to  refer  to  arbitration  ? — Yes. 


15068.  I suppose  there  was  an  arbitration  clause  in 
the  agreement  ? — I am  not  distinct  about  that  The  B 
was  a clause  giving  power  to  deal  with  it,  which  T 
will  refer  to  later  on.  1 

15069.  Clause  or  no  clause,  the  Board  of  Works  we 
wilting  to  refer  the  whole  thing  to  arbitration  ?— 
quite  willing.  Ies' 

15070.  Was  there  any  name  suggested  ?— It  was  sn<- 
gested  merely  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  S~ 

15.071;  Y-?u  Sot, a “Pfc  40  that  letter  offering  arbi- 
tration ?— Yes ; they  agreed  to  an  interview  between 
the  engineers,  and  that  the  differences  should  be  sub 
mitted  to  arbitration.  As  a result  of  my  conference 
with  the  Company’s  engineer  it  was  agreed  between 
us  that  the  company  should  be  asked  to  furnish  an 
amended  and  reduced  list,  which  might  be  arbitrated 
upon  if  necessary,  and  though  that  list  has  been 
repeatedly  asked  for,  it  has  never  yet  been  furnished. 

15072.  That  particular  statement  as  to  the  amended 
list,  is  it  made  upon  your  recollection  or  on  a verbal 
communication,  or  a written  communication  ?— It  in 
made  upon  a verbal  communication,  but  I made  a re- 
port of  it  to  my  Board  on  that  very  day. 

15073.  When  the  thing  was  fresh  in  your  memory r 
—Yes.  J ' 

15074.  Of  course,  it  was  important  that  all  theft? 
things  should  be  settled  before  the  year  expired  fer- 
tile completion  of  the  contract? — It  was  an  important 
point  for  the  Board  of  W ork®,  as  we  had  an  inclusive 
contract  with  the  contractors,  and  we  wanted  every- 
thing settled  before  the  year  expired. 

15075.  After  the  year  the  contractor  was  freed  from 
all  liability  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

15076.  Did  you  get  any  further  communication  from 
the  working  company? — There  was  a good  deal  of 
correspondence. 

15077.  You  got  a revised  demand  as  to  uncompleted 
works  ? — Yes. 

15078.  When? — In  February,  1904 — about  a year 
after  the  opening  of  the  line. 

15079.  Eleven  months? — Yes;  eleven  months  later. 

15080.  What  sort  of  a communication  did  you  get 
from  the  working  company? — We  got  an  increased  Set 
of  works  which  they  alleged  were  necessary  for  the 
due  completion  of  the  line. 

15081.  And  did  these  include  what  had  already  been 
brought  under  your  notice? — They  did,  sir. 

15082.  And  something  beyond  it? — Yes,  something, 
beyond  it. 

15083.  Tell  us,  shortly,  what  they  were  ?— They  were 
practically  the  same  works  that  had  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  inspection  made  two  or  three 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  ling ; in  addition. to 
which  there  were  a number  of  works  entirely  outside 
the  contract  which  we  had  no  power  to  compel  the 
contractors  to  do.  The  Board  of  Works  refused  to 
accept  the  new  lists,  and  the  company  were  asked  to 
withdraw  them  in  their  entirety  and  to  send  in  the- 
reduced  list  already  arranged  for  between  the 
engineers. 

15084.  Have  you  got  the  list  that  you  and  Mr.  Hall 
agreed  to? — I have  got  it  here. 

15085.  Is  there  anything  on  it  bearing  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Hall  or  the  manager  of  the  company?— It 
comes  from  the  company. 

15086.  As  the  requirements  of  the  company— you: 
and  the  Company’s  engineer  had  agreed  upon  a list 
of  certain  works  to  be  done? — Yes. 

15087.  Have  you  got  a record  of  that  list?— I have. 

15088.  And  the  subsequent  list  included  severaL 
things  not  in  that  list? — Yes. 

15089.  And  which  you  and  the  Company’s  engineer 
had  discussed  before? — Yes,  those  are  included  in  the- 
additional  list.  , 

15090.  What  action  was  taken  on  the  additional 
list? — The  Board  of  Works  refused  to  accept  it. 
was  now  nearly  eleven  months  after  the  opening  oi 
the  line,  and  the  contractor’s  maintenance  penotf 
nearly  at  an  end.  Many  of  the  items  were  entirely 
outside  the  contract.  The  Board  asked  the  company 
to  send  the  amended  list  of  works  which,  in  the  com- 
pany’s own  opinion,  could  hay©  been  earned  ou 
within  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  line 

15091.  That  was  their  original  demand?— res. 

15092.  At  this  particular  period— eleven  months 
after  the  tine  was  opened — and  when  this  amen  . 
list  was  sent  in,  was  there  any  suggestion  made, 
the  engineers  should  again  meet  to  try  ana  sew 
matters — by  the  Board  of  Works,  I mean? 

Board  of  Works  suggested  that  I should  meet 
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rVmmany’s  chairman  and  engineer  for  th_*  purpose  of 
inspection  of  the  line,  and  no  reply  was  re- 
ceived for  three  months  after  the  suggestion  was 

m 15093.  And  after  the  contractor  had  gone  ?— Yes. 

15094.  Who  supplied  the  rolling  stock  ? — The  Board 
0f  Works,  as  part  of  the  free  grant. 

i-taac  who  suggested  the  number  of  coaches  and 
engines ' to  work  it  originally  f-That  was  arrived  at 
I the  advice  of  several  expert  railway  traffic 
managers ; I would  like  to  deal  with  the  rolling 

stock  question  later  on. 

15096.  But  the  line  was  opened,  at  any  rate,  with 
a certain  amount  of  rolling  stock  which  had  been  sup- 
plied, by  the  Board  of  Works,  upon  expert  advice?— 

*15097  And  did  the  working  company  ask  for  ad- 
ditional rolling  stock?— Yes,  and  the  Treasury  agreed 
to  supply  if  upon  certain  conditions.  About  a year 
after  the  line  was  opened  the  company’s  application 
for  additional  rolling  stock  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury,  and  al- 
though it  was  recognised  by  the  latter  that  any  stock 
beyond  that  which  had  been  already  supplied  ought 
now  to  be  provided  by  the  company,  who  so  far  had 
contributed  nothing  to  idle  cost  of  the  line,  they  agreed 
to  provide  a snm  of  money  for  additional  rolling 
stock,  on  condition  that  all  outstanding  differences 
between  the  Board  and  the  Company  in  respect  of 
ffie  Oamdonagh,  Letterkenny,  and  Burtonport  lines 
should  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Beard  of 
Works,  and  that  any  claim  in  respect  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Burtonport  line  should  be  abandoned. 
With  regal'd  to  the  latter  condition  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Treasury  had  in  their  minds  at  this 
time  the  small  number  of  items  which  the  company 
had  suggested  could  be  completed  within  one  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  line,  not  the  tremendous 
claim  of  £77,900  to  which  Dr.  Tcdd  referred  the 
other  day.  This  offer  was  made  twelve  months  before 
the  Treasury  or  the  Board  of  Works  knew  anything 
about  the  big  claim. 

15098.  I suppose  the  suggestion  that  the  Treasury 
would  provide  an  additional  sum  of  money  was  made 
in  writing  ? — Yes,  to  the  company. 

15099.  And  did  the  company  accept  1 — No,  they  did 
not. 

15100.  Did  they  refuse  it  ? — A conference  was  sug- 
gested. 

15101.  Who  suggested  the  conference? — The  Board 
of  Works  suggested  the  conference,  and  the  company 
assented,  but  did  not  act  on  it  in  spite  of  several 
reminders.  Six  months  were  allowed  to  elapse, 
when  in  December,  1904,  the  company  sug- 
gested that  an  umpire  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  sit  at  the  conference  and  decide 
all  matters  in  dispute.  When  the  company  made  that 
suggestion  the  Board  of  Works  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  busily  compiling  their  enormous  claim 
of  £77,900.  The  Board  of  Works  refused  to  have  an 
umpire  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  A good 
deal  of  correspondence  followed  ; and  eventually  in 
May,  1905 — two  years  and  two  months  after  the 
opening  of  the  line — the  company  sent  forward  their 
claim  for  £77,912  10s.  9 d. 

15102.  Mr.  Sexton. — Bid  the  Board  of  Works  refuse 
to  admit  an  umpire  before  they  knew  the  claim  would 
be  so  large?— They  did.  They  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  this  big  claim.  The  Board  of  Works  had  in 
mind  the  few  items  which  the  engineers  had  dis- 
cussed, and  which  the  company  themselves  suggested 
might  be  done  within  one  month. 

15103.  Even  then  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  the 
question  to  an  umpire  ? — But  not  to  arbitration.  They 
were  willing  to  submit  it  to  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

15104.  Chairman. — The  company  suggested  an  arbi- 
trator and  an  umpire? — No. 

15105.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  umpire ; isn’t  it 
two  arbitrators — one  on  each  side — and  a third  to  act 
aSSire,t-Ye^  1 suPPose  that  would  be  it. 

. M x ‘ Mr.  Sexton. — You  say  the  Board  refused  to 
refer  to  an  umpire? — Yes. 

was  t-*le  large  claim  put  before  the 

iR,w0fm?orli8?_0n  the  20th  of  May,  1905. 
it,  tw  , ey,r®fused  the  umpire  before  that?— Yes, 
’ s*x  months  before  the  big  claim 
came  in.  6 

sui2LCiairm?n-~In  December,  1904,  the  company 

ggested  that  the  matters  in  dispute  should  be  re- 


ferred to  an  umpire  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  jpr  22, 1907. 

and  the  Board  of  Works  would  not  agree  to  that? — ■ 

The  Board  of  Works  would  not  agree  to  that.  Thomas  >1. 

15110.  You  say  that  the  further  list  of  works  sent  B&tchen, 
forward  by  the  company  wonld  not  amount  to  this  M.Inst.  C.E. , 
huge  claim  ?— Nor  anything  like  it.  Tw^nf"’ 

15111.  Well,  I think  you  have  got  it  pretty  clearly  public  Wor’.  s. 
on  the  notes  now.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  Board  ire] ' 
of  Works  declined  to  entertain  that  large  claim  for  Refusal'  0f 
£77,000  ?— They  did.  Board  of 

15112.  And  they  also  declined  to  submit  such  a Works  to 
claim  to  arbitration  ? — They  did,  sir,  and  the  Trea-  submit  claim 
sury  also  refused.  to  aibitration. 

15113.  How  does  the  . question  stand  to-day  ? — The 
question  stands  thus: — The  Board  of  Works  main- 
tain they  have  no  responsibility  for  this  enormous 
claim,  and  that  the  Company  will  not  get  anything 
further  from  the  Treasury.  They  have  got  all  that 
was  intended  to  be  given  to  them  under  the  Treasury 
agreement,  and  they  have  now  got  to  work  the  line 
as  it  stands. 

15114.  Except  that  you  did  agree  originally  to 
certain  alterations  with  the  engineers  of  the  working 
company? — These  were  all  done  during  the  contrac- 
tor’s maintenance  period. 

15115.  They  were  all  carried  out? — Yes. 

15116.  And  they  were  not  included  in  the  £77,000? 

— Some  of  them  are  included  in  it. 

15117.  Although  they  were  carried  out  ? — Although  Large  claim 
they  were  carried  out.  I might  state  for  the  informa-  for,eI*raB, 
tion  of  the  Commission  that  the  contractor's  rendered  ™ade  by  the 
a claim  against  the  Board  for  about  £100,000  for  Contractors 
work  alleged  to  be  done  extra  to  the  contract,  which,  decilbed  b7 
if  added  to  the  Lough  Swilly  claim,  would  practically  oar  ’ 
build  thirty  to  forty  miles  of  new  line. 

15118.  How  was  the  question  settled  about  the 
£100,000? — Well,  there  was  a great  deal  of  corres- 
pondence and  discussion  over  it,  but  it  amounted 
eventually  to  this,  that  under  the  inclusive  contract 
the  contractors  had  to  bear  their  loss. 

15119.  And  the  claim  was  not  paid  ? — It  was  not. 

15120.  No  part  of  this  £100,000  was  paid  ? — No 
part  of  it  was  paid. 

15121.  They  had  what  you  might  describe  as  a 
lump-sum  contract  ?— They  had  a lump  sum  contract. 

15122.  Your  contention,  I mean  the  contention  of  Present  posi- 
the  Board  of  Works  when  I speak  of  your  contention,  tion  of  the 
is  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  only  liability  01  , 

attaching  to  you  on  this  particular  railway  is  in  . 
respect  of  £2,000  for  a shed  ? — Quite  so,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  are  quite  prepared  to  give  the  Com-  wol,]£8_ 
pany  £2,000  to  build  a shed  anywhere  on  the  Burton- 
port line. 

15123.  The  items  that  you  and  Mr.  Hall  agreed  to 
originally — could  those  have  been  shown  on  a sheet 
of  foolscap  ? — They  could ; they  were  very  small,  and 
they  were  very  few. 

15124.  And  not  only  small  in  number,  but  small 
in  cost? — Yes. 

15125.  Small  alterations  they  wore? — Yes. 

15126.  You  say  they  could  have  been  shown  on  it. 
sheet  of  foolscap  ? — Yes. 

15127.  How  many  sheets  did  the  new  claim  amount 
to? — I have  it  here.  I should  say  300  pages  of 
double  foolscap.  This  ( produced ) is  the  original. 

15128.  300  pages  of  foolscap  ? — Yes,  double  fools- - 
cap. 

15129.  To  moke  up  £77,000?— Yes. 

15130.  Well,  we  don’t  want  to  go  into  that.  I Items  of 
must  ask  you  a few  questions  as  to  items,  but  I will  the  claim ; : 
summarise  them,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I take  the  ’iaducts. 
lump  sum  of  £13,000  shown  as  being  necessary  for 
the  viaducts,  £13,300  odd  as  being  necessary  in  the 
judgment  of  the  engineer  of  the  company  for  th©' 
viaducts.  Just  tell  us  briefly  what  you  have  to  say 
to  that? — Here  are  photographs  of  the  viaducts  on- 
this  line  at  Barnes’  Gap,  Owencarrow,  and  Faymore.. 

Each  is  substantially  constructed  of  masonry  piers 
and  steel  girders.  The  Company  say  that  these  via- 
ducts ought  to  have  been  constructed  entirely  of 
masonry,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Owencarrow,  entirely 
embanked  across  the  valley;  and  they  practically  ask 
the  Board  of  Works  to  demolish  them  and  re-construet 
them  at  a cost  of  £13,356,  or  in  the  alternative,  and 
this  is  very  important,  that  the  annual  estimated  cost 
of  maintenance  and  renewal  charges  on  the  steel 
work  should  be  capitalised  and  handed  over  to  the 
Company  in  a lump  sum. 

15131.  Stop  now.  You  say  a lump  sum? — Yes,  in 
a lump  sum,  capitalised,  and  the  lump  sum  handed 
over  to  them  for  re-construction  and  maintenance. 
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A-pr  22  1907.  15132.  They  say  that  this  one  should  have  been  an 

Hi  ’ embankment? — It  w-as  intended  to  build  the  line  on 
Thomas  M.  an  embankment  across  the  Ovvencarrow  Valley,  but 
Batchen,  ^ the  foundations  ■were  so  very  bad  that  an  expensive 
M.Inat.  C.E.,  viaduct  had  to  be  adopted  to  obtain  foundations,  for 
Engineer,  -which  we  had  to  sink  cylinders  eighty  feet  below  the 
, bod  of  the  stream. 

Ireland  °r  ’ 15133.  There  is  a water  course  there? — Yes,  a water 

Items  of  the  cotlrse  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  we  had  to  go 
claim  eighty  feet  below  in  order  to  get  the  reck  foundation. 

continued,  15134.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  best  mode  of  con- 

struction ? — It  was ; the  ground  was  not  capable  of 
supporting  a high  embankment. 

15135.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  real  objection  appears  to 
be  that  the  steel  would  be-  more  expensive  to  main- 
tain?— All  these  viaducts  are  on  deviations,  but  the 
valley  had  to  be  crossed  in  any  case,  even  under  the 
original  contract,  and  the  Company  designed  a steel 
bridge  for  that.  This  was  the  Company’s  own  pro- 
posal. 

15136.  Chairman, — This  ( produced ) is  the  original 
plan  ? — Yes,  just  a steel  bridge,  practically  the  same 
length. 

15137.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  they  asked  that  it  should 
be  all  masonry? — Yes. 

15138.  Chairman.— I think  you  have  said  enough 
about  these  viaducts? — Well,  sir,  will  you  take  the 
permanent  way? 

Permanent  15139.  I will  take  the  permanent  way.  According 
w*7-  to  the  figure  I have  here,  £4,750,  they  say,  is  neces- 

sary to  be  spent  to  bring  the  permanent  way  to  a 
proper  standard.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to 
that? — This  amount  is  claimed,  not  because  the  line 
was  not  in  good  running  order  when  the  company 
took  possession.  We  have  tile  Board  of  Trade  offi- 
cer's opinion  that  it  was  in  excellent  condition,  and 
not  because  the  curves  were  worse  or  the  gradients 
steeper  than  the  Parliamentary  plans  permitted  them 
to  be ; neither  is  it  for  new  works,  but  a sum  to  be 
paid  down  to  the  Company  for  what  they  call 
loss  of  life  on  rails,  sleepers,  etc.,  which  they  contend 
were  delivered  prematurely.  They  contend  that  the 
permanent  way  ought  not  to  have  been  laid  on  any 
portion  of  the  line  until  the  formation  had  been 
entirely  completed.  This  is  not  the  way  railways  are 
usually  constructed. 

Ballastiug.  15140.  I don’t  think  you  need  sav  another  word  on 
that  matter.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ballast  there  is  an  item  here  for  £3,683 
— what  have  you  to  say  about  that? — That  is  alleged 
to  be  for  insufficiency  of  ballast.  There  were  five 
resident  engineers  and  two  permanent  way  inspecters 
on  the  line  during  construction,  and  particular  csre 
was  taken  that  the  permanent  way  and  ballasting 
should  be  up  to  the  specification.  I have  always  con- 
sidered the  permanent  way  one  of  tho  most  important 
matters  of  construction,  and  gave  it  my  careful  per- 
sonal attention  every  time  I visited  the  line. 

15141.  Did  Major  Pringle  raise  any  question  about 
the  ballast? — Not  a single  question. 

15142.  He  said  the  permanent  way  was  in  cxc.l- 
lent  order? — Yes. 

15143.  And  then  the  ballast  must  have  been  in  per- 
fect order  when  he  inspected  it? — It  was. 

15144.  What  was  it? — Broken  stone  in  one  case 
and  gravel  in  another,  up  to  the  specification. 

Fencing.  15145.  That  is  sufficient  Then  there  is  fencing, 

the  total  of  which  is  £17,513 — what  have  you  to  say 
about  that? — The  Company  say  that  too  much  seven- 
wire  fence  has  been  erected,  and  that  the  contractors 
ought  to  have  been  foi-ced  to  build  dry  stone  walls 
in  many  places  instead  of  wire  fence.  They  say  that 
thirty  miles  of  wire  fencing  ought  to  be  taken  down 
and  replaced  with  dry  stone  walling.  This  is  a 
matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  engineer,  but  as  a 
matter,  of  fact  there  have  been  thirteen  miles  less 
wire  fencing . erected  than  was  scheduled  in  the 
documents  prepared  by  the  Company. 

15146.  By  the  engineer  to  the  Company  ?— Yes,  by 
the  Company’s  engineer,  which  is  a distinct  gain  to 
the  Company. 

15147.  Certainly  ?— Another  item  of  £2,500  is  asked 
for  as  compensation  for  what  they  allege  to  be  loss 
on  fencing  standards  which  they  consider  should  have 
been  galvanised. 

15148.  Iron  standards  ?— Iron  standards. 

15149.  They  were  not  galvanised  ?— No,  and  there 
are  other  items  in  which  they  ask  to  have  three 
inches,  four  inches,  four  and  a half  inches,  five 
inches,  and  so  on  to  60  inches  added  to  the  height 
of  the  five-feet  stone  walls;  that  W6  should  take  off 
the  coping  and  make  an  addition  to  the  height. 


15150-1.  That  is  absurd.  I think  it  is 
explained.  Now,  as  to  the  earthworks  HCt°t',r 
£6,824  J — Yea,  „ir.  Tie  CompS, Sj  didS.1! 
with  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  railwa^f^ 
have  been  finished,  and  ask  fo  7 u"  ^ 


v . and  ask  for  a lame 

money  to  have  them  trimmed  and  dressed  A- 
satisffiction.  The,  also  allege  that  tSS  mfi? 
ments  have  not  been  made  to  the  proper  heioUc  , 
slopes,  and  ask  for  £3,370  on  that  account.  ' ni 


15152.  Do  you  know  if  there  have  been’anr 
l the  banks  1— There  have  been  no  slips.  The 

ave  been  most  successful  all  through  The 
enormous  amount  of  earthworks  carried 
: million  cubic  vai-ds  nlt/vr, . ,.ul- 


About  a million  cubic  yards  altogether  were  handW 
on  the  Burtonport  line,  and  the  work  was  all  sucaS- 


15153.  There  have  been  no  slips?— No  slips 
There  was  a great  deal  of  rock  excavation  on  the 


line.  These  photographs  ( produced ) will  giV6 
some  idea  of  what  the  line  is  like.  b * u 

15154.  I think  that  is  quite  sufficient  about  the 
earthworks.  There  is  an  item  of  £2,205  for  the  for 
mation  of  railways  over  bogs? — Yes,  sir, 

15155.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that?— -When 
the  construction  of  the  line  was  in  full  swing  the 
Company’s  engineer  on  one  of  his  inspections  com- 
plained  that  m his  opinion  we  were  not  forming  the 
line  properly  over  the  bogs.  The  Company  wrote  to 
the  Board  about  it,  and,  while  expressing  confidence 
that  I would  have  the  work  done  properly,  the  Board 
sent  down  Mr.  James  Barton,  of  Dundalk,  an  engi- 
neer of  great  experience,  to  inquire  into  the  com- 
plaint, and  his  report  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
method  in  which  the  work  was  being  done.  In  fact 
the  contractors  were  putting  into  operation  the  ex- 
perience they  obtained  when  constructing  the  Carn- 
donagh  line.  The  bogs  have  not  given  trouble  since 
the  line  was  opened  over  four  years  ago. 

15156.  I think  that  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
properly  constructed  then  ? — I have  now  dealt  with 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

15157.  In  money? — In  money,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  what  I have  enumerated  which  could  in  any  way 
cause  the  serious  delays  and  breakdowns  which  con- 
stantly occur  on  the  line. 

15158.  I think  you  had  better  just  recapitulate, 
without  any  comment,  the  figures  which  go  to  make 
up  the  total  claim.  Just  read  the  items?— The  via- 
ducts— 

15159.  No,  wc  have  had  those.  Just  begin  as  to 
this  £77,000.  You  have  given  us  the  principal  items, 
but  there  is  a lot  of  smaller  items  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate make  a total  of  £13,000  or  £14,000.  Just  tell 
us  what  they  are  for? — They  are  items  which  are 
additional  to  the  contract  plans  and  schedule  of  works, 
and  which  could  not  be  supplied  or  carried  out  under 
Messrs.  Pauling  and  Co.’s  contract  .-—signalling  at 
public  road  gates,  additional  to  those  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  £307. 

15160.  These  are  items  for  small  works  not  included 
in  Pauling’s  contract? — Quite  so.  Then  we  have  five 
cottages  and  level  crossing  gates,  additional  to  those 
detailed  in  the  contract  documents,  £1,438 ; additional 
telegraph  instruments  beyond  those  specified,  £44; 
the  provision  of  signal  cabins  at  the  various  stations 
instead  of  the  open  frames  specified  by  the  Company 
themselves,  £457 ; additional  sidings  and  improve- 
ments at  Letterkenny  station  beyond  those  shown  on 
plan  and  documents  prepared  by  the  . Company, 
£1,100  ; extension  of  platforms  and  increased  accom- 
modation at  Oldtown,  Newmills,  and  Churchill  sta- 
tions beyond  what  is  provided  under  the  contract 
documents,  £446  ; two  new  passing  places  to  be  pro- 
vided, viz. , Kilmacrenan  and  Falcarragh,  £1,800. 

15161.  They  were  not  shown  in  the  contract  docu- 
ments?— No  ; new  engine  water  supply  to  be.  provided 
at  Churchill,  £300 ; new  overline  footbridge,  engine 
cleaning  pits,  additional  cattle  pens,  etc.,  at 
Creeslough,  £637  ; increased  accommodation  and  en- 
tire reconstruction  of  Dunfanaghy  station,  £2,658. 

15162.  Now,  was  the  station  constructed  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  plans? — Dunfanaghy  station-  wai 
built  on  a deviation,  and  is  therefore  a .new  station 
built  to  designs  similar  to  tliur.e  of  the  original  con- 
tract. 

15163.  Approved  by  the  engineer  ?-— Yes.,  - 

15164.  By  the  engineer  of  the  working  company?— 
Tho  working  company  were  not  called  in,  but  ap- 
proved by  the  engineer  that  was  taken  over  from  tna 
working  company.  The  last  figure  I gave  you  .* 
£2,658 ; additional  siding,  loading  bank,  cattle  pene, 
crane,  cart  weigh-bridge,  etc.,  at  Cashel nagor  station, 
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£358  • entirely  new  station,  overhead  footbridge, 
three-ton  weigh-bridge,  additional  accommodation  in 
yard  etc.,  at  Gweedore  station,  £1,522;  new  works 
at  Crollybridge,  £300 ; additional  works  at  Dungloe 
station,  £147 ; for  an  entirely  new  station  building 
additions  to  goods  store,  etc.,  at  Burtonport  they 
a?k  for  over  £1,000;  they  ask  that  the  corrugated 
iron  roofing  which  was  specified  and  erected  on  the 
waiting  cabins  should  be  taken  off  and  slates  substi- 
tuted, £176 ; for  the  further  lighting  and  other  works 
at  existing  stations  they  ask  for  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  about  £600 ; in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going works  they  ask  for  hand-bells,  lamp  barrows, 
lugghge  barrows,  tail  ropes,  hand  lamps  for  station- 
mast«s,  porters,  brakesmen,  guards,  drivers,  and 
cleaners,  etc.,  etc.,  £1,000. 

15165.  Just  give  us  the  total  of  these  items  you 
have  been  reading? — £14,290. 

15166.  That  is  included  in  the  £77,000? — Yes,  it  is. 

15167.  Y-our  contention  is  that  so  far  as  these  items 
are  concerned  under  the  agreement  these  should  be 
supplied  by  the  working  company? — They  should  be 
supplied  by  the  working  company  under  Clause  11 
cf  the  Treasury  agreement. 

15168.  What  does  Clause  11  say  ? Have  you  got  it  ? 
—I  have. 

15169.  Just  read  the  clause  ? — “ The  Company  here- 
by covenant ” 

15170.  The  working  company  ? — Yes.  “ The  Com- 
pany hereby  covenant  with  the  Treasury  that  they 
will  complete  and  finish  the  line  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tlie  Board  of  Works  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
will  open  the  same  for  public  traffic  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  Order,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement.  And  that  if  the  free 
grant  shall,  from  any  action  or  omission  of  the  Com- 
pany not  approved  by  the  Board  of'  Works,  prove 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  Company 
will  raise  and  expend  all  such  further  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  same  purpose,  and  will 
complete  and  open  the  railway  for  traffic  as  afore- 
said.” 

15171.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  was  on  the  assumption 
that  the  line  would  be  constructed  under  their  super 
vision  ? — But  they  would  have  to  do  that  in  any  case, 
because  the  free  grant  has  been  fixed  by  the  inclusive 
tender,  the  tender  submitted  by  the  contractors. 
When  the  free  grant  is  fixed  any  further  money  must 
be  found  by  the  Railway  Company  under  this  clause. 

15172.  Still  that  clause  contemplates  a state  of 
affairs  that  did  not  arise,  the  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  by  the  Company.  The  Company 
refused,  and  the  actual  eventuality  was  somewhat 
different  from  what  is  provided  for  in  that  clause? — 
Yes,  but  dt  is  provided  for  in  another  clause,  in  fact 
in  an  addition  to  the  same  clause.  The  words  are : — 
“If  from  any  cause  no  contract  for  the  execution  of 
tlie  works  has  been  entered  into  within  six  months 
from  this  Order  in  Council  being  recommended  to  he 
passed,  the  Board  of  Works  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  by  themselves 
or  t-heir  contractors,  construct  the  railway  and  equip 
it,  and  for  these  purposes  may  use  all  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Company  by  this  Order  in  Council,'  and, 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
shall  apply  to  the  railway  so  constructed  and 
equipped." 

15173.  The  Board  of  Works  may  assume  the  powers 
of  the  Company,  hut  yon  represent  now  that,  by 
Section  11,  the  liabilities  of  the  Company  remain  the 
Same  as  if  the  Company  had  promoted  and  constructed 
the  line. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — They ' must  do  it  within  six 
months. 


15174.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  are  reading  it  a little 
widely,  are  not  you  ? — I think  that  after  notice  had 
been  served  bn  the  Company  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
tract, and  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  Board  of  Works 
had  no  option  other  than  to  construct  the  line  them- 
^Ives,  otherwise  no  line  might  have  been  constructed 
in  the  district. 

Chairman.  — 'Where  is  that  working  agreement  ? 

15175.  Mr.  Sexton. — At  any  rate,  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  finally  came  to  this  decision  are 
the  circumstances  stated  in  clause  11  taken  by 
itself  ?— But  there  was  provision  at  the  end  of  clause 
tl  which  I have  read  to  you. 

,t®176.  The  point  you  make  is  that  the  liability 
or  the  company,  the.  company  not  having  promoted 
and  constructed  the  line  was,  in  the  event  that 
actually  happened,  the  same  as  if  they  had  con- 


structed the  line? — I have  read  it  in  the  lasfportipn. 

15177.  What  are  the  particular  words — your  posi- 
tion is  that  if  you  take  the  two  clauses  together 
the  position  is  the  same  as  if  clause  11  had  stood 
alone,  and  as  if  the  company  had  constructed  the 
line  ? — Exactly. 

15178.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I suppose  I am 
right  in  assuming  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  being  the 
promoters  of  the  line  that  these  liabilities  and 
penalties  attach  to  it? — Yes. 

15179.  They  were  the  promoters? — Yes. 

15180.  And  the  Board  of  Works  entered  ’nto  an 
agreement  with  them  that  if  they  did  not  construct 
they  were  still  liable  for  all  the  penalties  as  pro- 
moters of  the  line? — Yes. 

15181.  Chairman. — I think  we  can  go  on  a little 
further.  The  working  company  have  objected  to  the 
type  of  locomotive  you  have  supplied  ? — They  have. 

15182.  What  is  their  objection  l— The  company 
have  asked  that  tender  engines  should  be  supplied 
for  working  the  line.  They  have  in  their  mind  that 
the  line  should  be  worked  as  one  system  from  London- 
derry to  Burtonport.  The  Board  of  Works  look 
upon  it  that  the  undertaking  is  distinct  in  itself, 
and  should  be  worked  from  Letterkenny  to  Burton- 
port. 

15183.  What  is  tlie  distance  ? — From  Letterkenny  to 
Burtonport  49^  miles. 

15184.  That  is  the  length  of  the  line  ? — Yes,  length 
of  the  Burtonport  line. 

15184a.  What  did  you  supply  for  that  ? — Four  tank 
engines. 

15185.  Did  you  supply  them  after  consulta- 
tion with  anybody  connected  with  the  working  com- 
pany?— The  specifications  to  which  tlie  locomotives 
were  built  were  submitted  to  a locomotive  engineer 
on  behalf  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company.  This, 
engineer  suggested  one  or  two  small  improvements, 
or  alterations  in  the  specification  which  were  agreed 
to  and  the  engines  built  to  the  altered  specification. 

15186.  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  tank  should  be- 
converted  into  tender  engines? — Yes,  that  engineer 
suggested,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  company,  that 
tender  engines  would  he  very  suitable  for  working  the- 
line  from  Londonderry  to  Burtonport,  but  he  said 
that  the  line  from  Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  could 
be  very  well  worked  by  tank  engines. 

15187.  And  that  was  all  yon  were  contemplating? 
That  is  all  that  the  railway  company  contemplated. 
"When  they  promoted  the  line,  they  had  in  their 
minds  tank  engines,  not  tender  engines. 

15188.  Then,  so  far  as  the  engines  were  concerned, 
they  were  approved  for  working  that  particular  line? 
— They  were. 

15189.  And  they  could  cany  sufficient  coals  and 
water  to  do  the  journey  easily  ? — Yes. 

15190.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
company  themselves  contemplated  working  that  line 
with  tank  engines?— I have.  I find  that  in  sub- 
mitting evidence  before  the  ;nvesf  igators  when  they 
were  promoting  the  line  in  1896  - — 

15191.  What  do  you  mean  by  investigators  ? — If 
you  remember  under  the  Act  of  1896,  when  a railway 
is  proposed  by  a company  in  a certain  district,  an 
engineer  and  a traffic  manager  are  sent  dowto  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  it.  . 

15192.  Oh,  I know— that  is  sufficient.  I had  for- 
gotten we  were  in  Ireland.  I was  thinking  of  the 
procedure  in  London  ? — In  sumbitting  evidence 

15193.  In  submitting  evidence  before  these  investi- 
gators, as  you  call  them,  what  evidence  was  given 
with  reference  to  tlie  engines? — In  my  opinion  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  company  contemplated 
working  the  line  with  tank  engines.  ' 

15194.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Well,  the  general 
manager  suggests  in  his  evidence  the  class  of  engine 
that  he  would  work  the  line  with ; and  then 
their  engineer’s  estimate  of  cost  is  based  upon  tlie 
price  of  a tank  engine,  which  is  less,  as  you 
know,  than  a tender  engine  would  be ; further, 
in  1898,  when  the  promoters’  engineer  was  preparing 
the  working  plane  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  he 
received  instructions  from  the  company  that  the  wheel 
base  of  the  engine  would  be  17  feet,  and  the  weight 
32  tons— be  required  the  informatiofi  for  designing 
the  gir.der  bridges — and  they  would  measure  28  feet 
6 inches  from  buffer  to  buffer.  These  measurements 
correspond  with  those  of  a tank  engine  ; the  turn- 
tables, and  engine  sheds  were  accordingly  designed 
for  tank  engines. 
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15195.  Were  they  made  large  enough  for  tender 
engines?— No,  not  large  enough. 

15196.  And  the  turn-tables  ?— They  were  not. 

15197.  And  under  the  designs  of  the  engineer  they 
must  have  been  designed  for  tank  engines  ?— Yes  ; in 
fact  we  have  a copy  of  the  letter  from  the  company  s 

secretary,  or  general  manager  for  the  time  being,  to 

Public  Works,  the  engineer,  clearly  showing  that  it  was  a tank 
Ireland.  engine  that  was  in  their  minds. 

15198.  I think  that  seems  to  me,  to  prove  that 
tank  engines  were  contemplated  to  be  used  on  this 
milway? — Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  -about  it. 

Desire  of  15199.  What  is  the  company’s  objection  to  a auk 

Lough  S willy  engine  ?— Well,  the  company  want  to  run  their  trains 
Company  to  right  through  from  Londonderry  to  Burtonporfc— cer- 
obtain  tender  tain;y  a very  desirable  thing  from  their  point  of 


that  Mr.  Malcolm  approved  of  Mr.  Livesey’s  9Dec;fi 
cation,  and  the  tank  engines  were  built.  * ^ 

15214.  Then  they  were  built  and  supplied  fU*  i 
agreement  with  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  ?-Quj^ 


15^5,  D,id  Mr-  Malcolm  suggest  any  alterations  ?- 
Mr.  Malcolm  suggested  a few  minor  alterations  whU 
were  readily  agreed  to.  ' l,a 


engines  to 
run  between 
Derry  and 
Burtonport. 


tainly  a very 

V1 15200.  What  is  the  distance  ?— Seventy-four  to 
seventy-five  miles.  , 

15201.  Extra?— No,  altogether. 

...  ,.  . 15202.  As  against  the  line  on  this  railway?— 

Objections  to  jpifty  Blrt  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  run- 
temlerfneines  ning  of  tender  engines  in  this  way,  sir.  With  the 
over  Burton-  tank  engine  you  get  a greater  weight  on  the  driving 
porb  line  wheels,  and  consequently  more  tractive  force  for  work- 
stated.  ing  your  loads  up  the  gradients  on  the  Burtonport 

line ; the  50  lb.  rail  on  the  Burtonport  line  is  very 
suitable  for  heavy  axle  weights.  On  the  Letterkenny 
line  there  is  only  a 40  lb3.  rail,  and  you  cannot  put 
a heavy  load  on  it;  you  cannot  run  heavy  engines 
right  through  without  re-laying  that  line. 

15203.  Mr.  Sexton.— They  offered  to  buy  you  out 
■and  re-lay  it? — I understand  they  offered 

15204.  To  buy  it  at  a valuation  and  re-lay  the  line 
with  60  lbs.  rails?— As  far  as  the  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned I should  say  the  valuation  of  the  line  is  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  put  -into  it. 

15205.  They  have  accepted  less  than  that  in 
numerous  cases.  Is  it  not  embarrassing  to  that 
company  to  lay  down  a rule  that  they  must  use  such 
engines  upon  that  Burtonport  extension  as  will  pre- 
vent them  running  through  from  Derry  to  Burton- 
port?— It  won’t  prevent  them,  for  they  can  use  any 
engines  they  like,  provided  the  axle  weight  ia  suitable 
for  the  lighter  rail.  In  fact  they  do  it  now.  They 
run  engines  over  the  Letterkenny  line  which  have  a 
light  weight  on  the  axles,  and  which  if  the  company 
wish  can  be  right  through,  but  the  engines  supplied 
by  the  Board  of  Works  were  supplied  for  this  under- 
taking solely,  and  were  not  designed  for,  nor  are 
they  suitable  for,  the  Letterkenny  line. 

15206.  They  say  your  tank  engines  are  too  light 
for  the  Burtonport  line? — The  tank  engines  are  not 
too  light.  They  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  tho 
work  if  well  treated,  but  they  have  been  very  badly 
used  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company. 

15207.  Chairman. — At  any  rate  both  the  working 
companies  at  the  time  intended  to  have  tank  engines? 
—They  did. 

Tank  engines  15208.  And  the  Board  of  Works  therefore  supplied 
the  usual  type  tank  engines  ? — Supplied  tank  engines.  I do  not 
used  on  think  there  are  tender  engines  on  any  narrow  gauge 

narrow  gauge  railways  in  Ireland,  nor  in  Great  Britain  so  far  as 
I am  aware. 

15209.  What  is  the  gauge? — Three  feet  gauge  ; and 
the  company  and  the  Board  of  Works  had  in  view 
the  working  of  the  Glenties  line.  They  were  both 
familiar  with  that  line.  The  chairman  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  built  the  Glenties  line  as  contractor 
for  the  Board  of  Works,  and  he  knew  exactly  the 
construction  of  that  line,  and  the  engines  supplied, 
and  that  these  were  in  the  minds  of  both  parties 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  lines  are  similar  in  re- 
spect of  gradients,  curves,  weight  of  rails,  and  dis- 
trict traversed. 

15210.  Who  is  Mr.  Malcolm  ?— Mr.  Malcolm  is  loco- 
motive engineer  for  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties line. 

15211.  A man  of  experience  ? — He  is. 

15212.  Who  is  Mr.  Livesey  ? — He  was  the  general 
manager  and  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Done- 
gal line.  He  had  very  largo  experience  of  working 
tank  engines.  e 

15213.  Were  they  called  in  to  try  and  settle  flu’s 
(Donegal  Rail-  dispute?  Oil,  no.  The  specification  for  the  engines 
way)  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Livesey,  of  the  Donegal  line,  on 

approved  by  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that  specification 

Engineer  was  referred  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  who  sent 
representing  it  on  to  Mr.  Malcolm.  There  was  a conference  ar- 
tUe  Company,  ranged  between  the  two  engineers,  and  the  result  was 
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15216.  Not  altering  it  from  tank  to  tender?— No 
15217.  Nobody  suggested  that?— Mr.  Malcolm  art 
ng  on  behalf  of  the  company,  suggested  that 


mg  on  behalf  oE  tho  company,  suggested  that  fender 
engines  should  bo  supplied,  but  he  admitted  that  tank 
engines  were  perfectly  capable  of  doing  the  work 
and  since  the  Board  of  Works  were  determined  to 
give  them  the  tank  engines  he  approved  of  the 
specification  and  had  some  minor  alterations  included 
in  it,  and  the  engines  were  built. 

15218.  Who  built  the  engines  ?— They  were  built  by 
Andrew  Barclay  and  Son,  Kilmarnock.  1 

15219.  Were  they  supplied  by  tender? — Yes. 
15220.  Did  the  working  company  in  the  trial  runs 
of  these  locomotives  raise  any  objection  to  them?— 
None,  sir.  They  were  worked  by  the  company  on  their 
own  line  from  Londonderry  to  Buncrana,  and  on  to 
Camdonagh,  and  each  engine  ran  over  1,000  miles 
working  on  these  lines  with  perfect  satisfaction! 
When  the  Burtonport  line  had  been  opened,  things 
went  well  for  a few  months,  but  in  a very  short  time 
the  engine?  became  very  bad,  owing  to  leaking  tubes 
and  trouble  of  that  kind. 


15221.  Well,  of  course,  the  details  of  construction, 

I don’t  purpose  to  ask  you  of.  You  are  not  a loco- 
motive engineer? — I am  not  a locomotive  engineer, 
sir,  but  I “may  tell  you  that  during  construction  tha 
engines  were  continually  inspected  by  a competent  en- 
gineer at  the  contractors’  works. 

15222.  Who  sent  the  competent  engineer?— The 
Board  of  Works.  One  of  those  inspectors,  whose 
business  it  is  to  inspect  for  big  railway  companies— 
ho  was  inspecting  engines  for  the  Natal  Government 
Railways  at  that  time. 

15225.  Did  he  report  to  the  Board  of  Works  that 
everything  was  satisfactory? — Everything  was  satis- 
factory. 

15224.  There  is  no  objection  raised  to  the  other 
portion  of  rolling  stock,  I suppose,  carriages  and 
wagons  ? — Not  so  fur  as  the  construction  is  concerned, 
but  the  company  rather  object  to  the  quantity  sup- 
plied. 

15225.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  quantity  to  be 
supplied,  how  did  the  Board  of  Works  arrive  at  the 
quantity  to  bo  supplied  ? — The  Board  of  Works  on  the 
investigators'  report  thought  that  a two  train  service 
each  day  would  bo  quito  sufficient. 

15226.  The  investigators  being? — A traffic  manager. 

15227.  Who?— Mr.  Tatlow. 

15228.  And? — And  an  engineer,  and  they  reported 
that  the  line  might  be  worked  with  four  locomotives 
and  a certain  number  of  carriages.  I should  say  that 
at  this  time  the  Board  of  Works  had  as  their  Chair- 
man the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  an  eminent 
railway  expert,  but,  not  satisfied  with  that  the 
Board'of  Works  went  still  further,  and  called  in  an- 
other railway  traffic  manager. 

15229.  Who  ? — Mr.  Plews,  and  he  also  reported  that 
tho  line  could  be  worked  with  the  four  locomotives 
and  a certain  amount  of  rolling  stock,  and  that 
amount  was  supplied  to  the  company. 

15230.  The  Board  of  Works,  at  any  rate,  took  the 
best  steps  they  could  to  get  expert  information?— They 
did. 

15231.  As  to  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock  necessary 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  line? — They  did. 

15232.  And  supplied  it  accordingly  ? — And  supphto 
it  accordingly. 

15233.  Well,  we  need  not  go  into  the  detail,  I sup- 
pose,  the  whole  of  this  detail,  the  locomotives,  anfl 
rolling  stock,  and  horse  boxes  and  goods  wagons,  tne 
Investigators  reported  in  favour  of  that  number?— i IS 
T nvestigators  reported. 

15234.  You  did  not  cut  down  the  number,  in 
way,  they  suggested? — We  did  not.  I may p. 
that  in  the  case  of  carriages  the  Lough  Swilly  w®- 
pany  suggested  that  instead  of  five  compartments  the 
might  be  six  compartments  in  each  carriage,  and  t y 
were  willing  to  have  the  number  of  these  cut  down 
1.1—  t that.  IS.  thej 


that  the  cost  should  not  bo  increased,  that  is,  J 
wanted  not  fourteen  carriages  with  five  compartments 
each,  but  twelve  carriages  with  six  conipartmen 
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15235.  On  their  suggestion  ?-The  suggestion  of  their 

S236  mYou8provided  the  same  seating  accommoda- 
tionf-Yes,  without  increasing  the  cost.  _ 
tl°TR237  Well,  now,  the  rolling  stock  having  been 
*Xd,  and  the  working  company  haying  got  to 
sapFlc  > railway,  do  you  know  anything  about 
S2hS ‘ito  tSKaeasi  at  a greater  ratio  than 
wS  expected  ?-Oh,  yes.  Shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  line  the  traffic  commenced  to  increase  beyond  all 

^TslS^The  quantity  of  rolling  stock  having  been 
based  upon  the  running  of  two  or  three  trains  a day? 

”’lffi39tri1  bought  Colonel  Plews  suggested  three?— 
He  sueeested  a two-train  service. 

15240  Passenger  service  ?— Two  mixed  trains  each 
way.  The  experience  of  the  working  soon  showed  that 
a three-train  service  would  he  necessary. 

15241  Your  contention  is,  I suppose,  that  whatever 
was  necessary  after  the  first  supply,  they  should  be 
supplied  by  the  working  company?— Quite  so. 

15242.  Under  the  agreement?— Under  the  agree- 
ment; that  there  could  he  no  liability  on  the  State 
after  the  Free  Grant  had  .been  fixed,  that  the 
liability  was  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  Lough  SwiUy 
Company  now.  , . „ 

15243.  For  additional  rolling  stock? — Yes. 

15244!  Mr.  Sexton.— How  long  after  the  opening  of 
the  line  was  it  found  that  additional  rolling  stock  was 
required?— I do  not  know,  five  or  six  months,  I 

^15245.  Is  it  not  hard  for  a small  line  of  twelve 
miles  to  face  such  contingencies  over  a system  of  100 
miles? — It  was  their  agreement. 

15246.  It  is  very  hard?— I may  tell  you  that  the 
Board  of  Works,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury, 
were  quite  prepared  to  give  the  company  addition.! 
rolling  stock.  , . . 

15247.  If  they  gave  up  everything  else?— Not  every- 
thing else,  only  their  claim,  which  was  considered  to 
be  very  small,  and  the  works  of  which,  if  you  remem- 
ber, they  said  could  have  'been  done  within  a month, 
and  come  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  other 
cutetanding  items.  , _ 

15248.  Settle  everything  to  your  satisfaction? — lo 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  Quite  so. 

15249.  Chairman. — Did  they  work  at  a percentage  ! 
— £3  10*.  per  mile  per  week;  and  any  surplus  is 
divided  between  the  company  and  the  Treasury. 

15250.  Then  the  agreement  secures  them  against  any 
loss? — It  does  up  to  an  expenditure  of  £3  10s.  per 
mile  per  week. 

15251.  Mr.  Sea-ton..— They  may  be  losing  for  all  you 

"know  by  working  it? — Oh,  but 

15252.  You  know  whether  they  are?— -We  know 
they  are  not.  We  have  power  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts, and  wo  know  they  are  not  able  to  certify  the 
cost  up  to  £3  10s.  per  mile  per  week. 

15253.  Is  it  not  a very  cheap  rate?— It  is  cheap 
working. 

15254.  We  know  of  other  lines  where  the  working 
expenses  are  double  that  amount? — Unfortunately,  I 
know  some. 

15255.  Chairman. — Not  a narrow  gauge  railway? — 
Yes,  narrow  gauge  railways. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Yes. 

15256.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  anything  about 
that  £3  10s.  ; how  that  was  arrived  at? — Well,  it  was 
arranged  between  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  and  the 
Board  of  Works,  having  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robertson 
at  the  time.  I am  not  sure  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

15257.  It  strikes  me  £3  10s.  would  probably  insure 
the  probable  cost  of  working.  They  were  indemnified 
against  a loss  in  the  cost  of  working  ? — Last  year  the 
cost  only  came  to  £3  6s.  per  mile  per  week,  and  there 
is  a very  large  profit  divided  between  the  Company 
and  the  Treasury. 

15258.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Works  even  to  meet  the  demand 
for  increased  rolling  stock,  provided  other  things  were 
as  satisfactorily  settled? — There  was. 

15259.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  the  Treasury  share  -all  the 
surplus  receipts  over  £3  10s.  a week,  do  you  not  think 
that  they  should  share  in  the  cost  of  provision  for 
increased  traffic  as  some  reason  for  it  ? — So  they  do  ; 
although  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  maintain  the  line  and  make  any  im- 
provements, such  as  additional  sidings,  additional 
stations,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  Treasury  may 


allow  their  portion  of  the  surplus  to  go  to  increased  22, 1907. 
works,  but  the  Treasury  are  not  likely  to  do  so  while  — - 

they  have  this  enormous  claim  against  them.  Thomas  M. 

15260.  Chairman.— This  claim  stands  in  the  way  aijnst.  C.E. 
of  an  agreement  being  come  to.  Evidently  the  traffic  Engineer,  ’ 
increased  at  such  a ratio  that  the  rolling  stock  Board  of 
originally  supplied  was  not  adequate  to  the  proper  Public  Works, 
working  of  the  traffic  that  was  on  the  line? — Well,  Ireland, 
the  company  allege  that  that  is  the  case,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  were  quite  prepared  to  give  them 
more. 

15261.  You  don’t  dispute  this  ? — No. 

15262.  Well,  I suppose  you  can’t.  I think,  Mr. 

Batchen,  that  is  all  I want  to  ask  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

15263.  Is  there  any  other  statement  of  Dr.  Dr.  Todd’s  and 
Todd  except  that  which  you  have  quoted,  to  Mr  Hanna’s 
which  you  wish  to  direct  attention  ? I ask,  because  evidence  at 
of  course  you  have  studied  it,  and  I should  wish  to  the  previous 
know  if  there  is  anything  more  you  should  think  calls  81  ID®a‘ 
for  special  notice  in  his  evidence? — Well,  there  are 
so  many  of  them,  sir.  There  are  a great  many 
points  I take  exception  to  and  which  I would  like  to 
remark  about  in  connection  with  Dr.  Todd’s  evidence. 

15264.  Perhaps  you  think  it  sufficiently  dealt  with 
in  the  general  course  of  your  evidence  ? — I think  it  is ; 
my  general  evidence  may  suffice. 

15265.  You  have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hanna, 

County  Councillor,  Donegal  ? — I have. 

15266.  I believe  he  is,  or  was,  for  some  time  a 
baronial  director  of  this  Burtonport  line? — I think 
not. 

15267.  What? — I think  not;  Mr.  Sweeney  was. 

15268.  Mr.  Sweeney,  not  Mr.  Hanna? — Yes,  Mr. 

Sweeney,  not  Mr.  Hanna. 

15269.  Mr.  Hanna  gave  evidence  of  an  experience 
of  his  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1904,  to  which  you  have 
not  referred  ? — Yes.  Well,  I will  refer  to  that,  sir. 

15270.  He  says,  “ I left  Letterkenny  at  eight  Collapse  of 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  transact  business  railway  bridge 
at  Falcarragli.  The  country  was  dry  in  the  near  Foxhall. 
morning  when  going  down,  but  about  noon  it  com- 
menced to  rain,  gradually  increasing  till  near  four 
o’clock.  I was  judging  at  a cattle  show,  and  I was 
out  in  it  -all  the  time,  so  that  I know  exactly  the 
character  of  the  rain.  At  a quarter  past  four  I got 
into  the  train  to  go  home.  At  a place  near  Foxhall, 
three  or  four  miles  from  Letterkenny,  the  country 
people  were  shouting  and  throwing  up  their  hats, 
and  the  train  stopped  at  the  brink  of  a one-span 
bridge.  I got  out  of  the  train.  I hod  to  walk  into 
Letterkenny  to  catch  the  train  home,  and  I examined 
the  debris  as  much  as  I could.  14174.  Was  there  a 
collision? — No,  no.  It  was  a new  bridge  built  to 
carry  the  railway  train  only  the  year  before.  14175. 

The  bridge  gave  way  ? — It  was  completely  swept 
away.  14176,  By  the  rain  ? — By  three  hours  of  sum- 
mer rain.  I examined  the  debris  as  much  as  I could. 

Of  course  with  the  heavy  turbulence  of  the  water  I 
oould  not  see  exactly  through,  but  as  faT  as  I could 
see  the  abutments  were  mainly  built  with  dry  stones 
and  plastered  with  mortar  on  the  outside.’’  ? — Yes,  I 
saw  that.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
built  with  dry  stones  and  plastered  with  mortar  on  . 
the  outside,  I say  it  is  quite  untrue.  We  had  Alleged 
masonry  inspectors  as  well  as  engineers  in  charge  of 
all  the  masonry  work  of  the  line,  and  I know  the  j,r£^~elcon. 
mason  work  is  excellent  throughout  the  line.  With  tradicted. 
regard  to  the  rainfall  which  he  describes,  I think,  as 
a summer  shower,  I find  here  a report  which  I sub- 
mitted to  my  board  shortly  after  the  occurrence.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  district  at  the  time,  and 
accompanying  my  report  were  two  extracts  from.  the 
local  press.  I will  read  one  of  them.  “ DeaT  Sir, — 

In  the  twenty- four  hours " 

15271.  What  is  this? — It  is  with  reference  to  the 
rainfall  of  that  day. 

15272.  What  is  the  origin,  the  authority  ? — A letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Londonderry  Sentinel. 

15273.  By  whom  ? — By  a doctor  in  Letterkenny  who 
keeps  a record  of  the  rainfall  in  the  district. 

15274.  Yes? — “In  the  twenty-four  hours  end-  Abnormally 
ing  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  heavy  fall  of 
4th  inst.,  2-18  inches  of  rain  fell  here.  Over  one  inch  rain 
of  this  quantity  fell  between  3 and  4.30  p.m.  on  ca“Be  of  the 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.  I never  saw  rain  like  it  °°llaPae- 
for  that  hour  and  a half  outside  the  tropics.”  The 
result  of  that  very  great  rainfall  was  that  a small 
0 
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Apr.  1907.  stream' 'which ’had  been  embanked — there  are  a num- 
-LL  ' ber  of  streams  in  that  district  embanked  on  both 
Thomas  M. 


sides — overflowed  its  banks,  and  rushing  down  along- 
_ > side  the  railway  embankment,  seeking  for  some  place 

Riic^noor  escaPe>  fiwePt  away  a small  accommodation  bridge 

.mnnpf.r  which  was  not  constructed  or  meant  to  meet  such,  a 


PublfcWorks  dood>  and  did  enormous  damage  to  the  crops  in  the 


Irelan-1. 


The  suggested 
Inquiry 


fields  adjoining  the  railway.  The  farmer  tcok 
action  against  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  for  £500 
damages.  The  company  defended  the  action  success- 
fully on  the  ground  that  the  rain  won  unusual,  and 
the  circumstance  one  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

15276.  Mr.  Hanna  says,  “I  was  judging  at  a cattle 
show,  and  I was  out  in  it  all  the  time,  so  that  I know 
exactly  the  character  of  the  rain"  ? — I might  say 
that  on  the  Glenties  line,  on  the  Donegal  system,  that 
same  day  there  were  several  washaways. 

15276.'  If  that  had  been  an  evening  train  coming 
there  after  dark  everyone  might  have  been  killed  ? — 
Quite  true. 

15277.  And  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  such  an  incident,  the  occurrence  of  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  an  authoritative  inquiry  respecting  this 
line  might  be  a useful  measure? — I don’t  think  so. 
You  could  not  anticipate  a rainfall  of  that  kind ; dt 
might  happen  on  any  railway. 

15278.  Well,  there  is  evidence  that  people  are  afraid 
to  travel  on  the  line.  We  have  had  it  here,  and  it 


the  condition  has  been  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  people 
of  the  Burton-  are  afraid  to  travel  on  the  line.  Now,  if  people  are 
Sonant  a£ra,id  10  travel  on  the  line,  and  if  you  have  such  an 

considered  ^cident  os  that,  alarming  though  explicable,  does 


Contractors’ 
work  done 
Satisfactorily 


Cost  of  con- 
struction of 
line,  and 
Contractors’ 
additional' 
claim  for 
extras 
discussed. 


it  not  occur  to  you  that  an  inquiry  might  set  doubts 
at  rest  and  might  so  be  useful?— I don’t  see  that  it 
would  help  this  in  any  way.  You  can’t  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  probable  amount  of  rain  to 
fall  at  a certain  time. 

1?2Z9‘  1 think  people  would  like  to  know 

that  the  bridges  over  which  the  trains  in  which  they 
travel  have  to  go  would  resist  any  probable  rainfall. 
However,  the  incident  does  not  convey  to  yon  the 
same  impression  that  it  does  to  me.  I shall  not  press 
it  further.  Now,  did  the  contractors  construct  this 
line  to  your  satisfaction? — They  did. 

£21JfoOO  Wlmt  did  y°U  Pay  tiem  for  ifc  ?— About 

15281.  For  about  fifty  miles  ? — Yes. 

15282.  And  they  claimed  another  £100,000  ?— About 


that. 


* ®^83-  F°r  what— extras  ?— For  extra  works. 

-mi-  e ot  Includ?d  in  the  contract  documents?— 
Which  they  contended  were  additional  to  the  con- 
tract documents. 

.Sr4'1®**1,  1 miSht  S™  you  „ 

j5286:.  ^ha.t  did  y°u  contend  ?— We  contended  that 
under  their  inclusive  contract  they  were  bound  to 
carry  out  the  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

15287.  Yes,  for  the  contract  sum? — For  the  con- 
tract sum. 

15288.  WeH,  you  gave  them  nothing?— We  gave 
n^un?.  m any  way  increased  the  free 
grant.  We  did  this.  In  the  promotion  of  these  de- 
Zl+tTL  ^erC  wfs  * amount  of  money  ex- 

pected  to  be  saved.  This  amount  of  money  to  be  saved 
by  the  deviations  was  to  be  divided  between  the  Board 
of  Works  and  the  contractors. 

15289.  Yes?— The  contractors  tendered  this  big 
claim,  and  as  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board  that  a great  deal  more  money  was  spent  than 
what  had  been  contemplated,  the  Board  gave  up  their 
portion  of  the  savings,  so  that  the  free  grant  was  not 
i ^ lnr, aDy  way  iy  *}le  ^tractor’s  claim. 

""  lost  by  the  contract  ? — 
-‘•bey  say  they  lost  an  immense  amount  of 
1 am  not. ,able  what  they  lost,  but  I 

can  give  you  one  instance ; the  Owencarrow  Viaduct 
mate”°  T°?^Iy  ^Y500  ^ ^ PerliSnta^^ 
iaboi  T,n  kn<>wledge  it  cost  over  £30,000. 


the  Treasury  gave  them,  then  the  cost  of  the  ■ 
more  than  the  accounts  will  show?— On  '* 

hand  if  the  contractors  had  made  a large  ^ 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  full  contract  price  W* 
can  only  reckon  that  the  contract  sum 
amount  expended.  ■ 


15293  You  have  just  admitted  that  ths 
expended  was  immensely  more?  am°unt 

Chairman. — For  this  particular  line? 

Witness. — For  the  Owencarrow  Viaduct. 

I6,2-*4-  -,Mr'  Sexton. — That  was  a typical  fa,t  r 
think  ?— It  is  of  my  own  knowledge  I tell  von  } 
As  I explained,  the  contractors  had  to  go 
eighty  feet  down  for  foundation,  lelow  the  le»d“f 
the  ground.  ot 


TC  4i  Vv  knowledge  it  cost  over  £30,000. 

Wfejyi.  If  that  be  so,  those  calculations  of  £6  000  a 
ri&ethS^0nS  f°iU,dfd  on  th*  contract  sum,  are 
dS  think^o^-ri?  *°  *he  *°tu'al  cost  of  the  line?- 1 
is  based  +v’  fa£cu£atlon  at  so  much  per  mile 

r,  1 2Ei*sL*»«f  £f%r  £?$  a. 


chance  and  had  to  spend  so  much  more  upon  the  blit 
than  they  received  had  their  claim  for  filQOMn 
wholly  rejected,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Board  Yf 
Works  errs  on  the  side  of  concession? — It  , 

bargain.  a 

15296.  I know.  Do  public  departments  administer 
ing  public  money  for  public  purposes  always  hold 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  a bargain  where  equity  an 
pears  to  the  contrary?— I am  not  prepared  to'  offer 
an  opinion. 

15297.  Well,  then,  the  Company  too  made  c’aims 
which  appeared  rather  to  grow  with  time  and  even- 
tually came  to  the  amount  of  £77,000:  is  that  rieht? 
— That  is  quite  right. 

15298.  Your  case  is,  I-  understand,  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  about  all  along,  that  they  prepare! 
the  plans,  examined  the  estimates,  had  access  to  the 
line,  and  knew  thoroughly  when  they  began  to  work 
the  line  what  the  position  was  ?— That  is  our  case. 

15299.  They  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  un- 
derstood and  believed  that  their  claims  would  be  made 
good  in  the  twelve  months  of  maintenace  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  then  they  contend  that  it  was  only 
after  they  began  to  work  the  line  that  they  became 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  defects— 
that  is  their  case? — Yes,  that  is  their  case. 

15300.  Now,  does  it  not  seem  that  in  such  a case 
there  is  room  for  an  inquiry : I mean  when  a public 
department  like  yours  gets  into  an  obstinate  and  pro- 
longed dispute  of  this  sort  with  a public  company, 
and  the  public  interested  suffer,  as  everybody  admits, 
do  you  not  think  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to- 
settle  it  in  some  'authoritative  manner,  rathpr  than 
let  it  run  on  indefinitely? — Well,  the  Company  have 
been  able  to  interest  certain  members  of  Parliament 
and  public  bodies,  and  induced  them  to  believe  that 
the  line  had  been  badly  constructed  and  that  it  re- 
quired £77,000  to  put  it  in  proper  order.  I have 
shown  you  by  the  details  of  their  claim  that  they  ask 
us  to  demolish  certain  viaducts  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  he  substantial,  and  that  they  ask  for  about 
£14,000  or  £15,000  worth  of  work  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  and  we  hold  that  under  the 
Treasury  agreement,  anything  in  excess  of  what  was 
shown  in  the  contract  plans,  must  he  provided  by  the 
Company  themselves.  They  undertook  to  do  so, 

15301.  _ I am  not  disputing  your  contention,  I am 
simply  inviting  you  to  consider  that  there  are  two 
sides  presented  to  the  case  .and  that  they  invite  in- 
quiry. You  may  be  right  or  the  Company  may  be 
right,  -but  is  the  difference  one  of  a kind  that  this 
Commission  can  determine?  Does  it  not  require  a 
combination  of  legal  and  engineering  skill  to  deal 
with  it  ? _ Can  it  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  on 
expert  evidence  and  by  an  expert  decision? — I think 
it  can ; it  is  so  apparent  from  my  evidence  this 
morning  that  the  claim  is  not  a proper  one.  I think 
that  if  they  got  £700  out  of  £77,000  I would  say 
they  got  too  much. 

15302.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  another  expert 
would  come  here  to-morrow  and  tell  a different  story  ? 
— Well,  he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it  so  well 
as  I can. 


15292.  The  total  cost  to  the  Treasury  But  if  +h 
building  ot  the  linn  co*  tf»  c££S»  — 


15303.  And  that  is  equally  the  question  for  the  ex- 
pert to  determine? — In  our  agreement  with  .the 
Company  there  is  no  opening  for  such  an  expert  to 
come  in  to  determine.  The  free  grant  has  been  fixed, 
and  anything  beyond  that  free  grant  must  be  found 
by  the  Company. 

15304.  I know,  on  the  letter  of  the  bond  ? — Yea. 

15305.  But  there  are  also  the  merits.  Are  you  de- 
termined to  ignore  what  may  be  called  the  substantial 
merits  simply  because  they  are  not  in  the  bond?— 
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-What  I say  is,  if  they  have  any.  action  against  the 
-Rnard  of  Works,  let  them  proceed  at  common  law. 
it  is  not  for  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Works,  dr  the 
R,«.rd  of  Trade  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  They  can 
.BaiMt  Board  of  Works. 

15306  Well,  it  is  an  expensive  and  an  unfriendly 
method"?— It  is  the  proper  method.  If  you  appoint 
" arbitrator,  the  arbitrator  gets  a big  claim  before 
him ' he  feels  there  must  be  something  in  it  if  there 
is  a consent  to  the  arbitration  ; he  feels  bound  to  give 
something  and  I say  if  they  get  anything  at  all  they 
get  too  much.  ■ , , . , . , 

15307.  I consider  that  if  a bridge  is  swept  away 
under  the  circumstances  stated  there  is  some  ground 
for  an  inquiry?— I have  explained  that  the  circum- 
stances were  exceptional. 

15308.  The  circumstances  were  exceptional,  but  the 
destruction  of  a bridge  was  exceptional,  too.  You  say 
the  railway  company  have  induced  members  of  Par- 
liament and  public  ‘bodies  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  if  it  be  true,  as  appears  to  be  admitted, 
that  people  are  afraid  to  travel  on  the  line,  that  the 
local  traffic  in  fish  and  cattle  is  hampered,  and  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  that  district 
retarded,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  members  of  Par- 
liament and  the  local  bodies  should  take  an  interest 
in  the  case  without  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
company  ? — Your  suggestion  was  arbitration  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim.  If  there  is  any  default  about 
the  working  it  is  provided  that  twenty  ratepayers  may 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they  can  have  an 
inquiry  held.  The  delays  and  inconveniences,  and 
the  suggested  danger  to  the  public,  are  due  to  the  bad 
management  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  in  the 
way  that  they  have  abused  the  engines  of  the  line  and 
run  them  down  into  such  a state  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  cope  with  the  traffic. 

15309.  Has  there  been  an  application  for  an  inquiry 
under  Section  24  of  the  Order  in  Council  ? — There  has 
been. 

15310.  Have  twenty  ratepayers  applied  for  an  in- 
quiry under  the  Order? — I believe  they  have,  and  I 
believe  an  inquiry  was  held  under  Section  7 of  the  Act 
of  1896. 

15311.  Surely  you  have  had  no  inquiry  under  that 
Section  ? 

Mr.  Healy,  x.c.— There  was  no  inquiry,  sir,  I am 
told. 

15312.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  are  three  special  modes 
of  inquiry  prescribed  by  law  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter; there  is  Section  21  of  the  Order  in  Council,  Sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Order  in  Council,  and  Section  7 of  the 
Act  of  1896,  and  so  far  as  I understand  there  has  been 
no  inquiry  under  any  one  of  them.  Section  24  con- 
templates a failure  by  the  promoters  and  provides  a 
procedure  to  make  good  the  default,  do  you  consider 
that  section  applicable  to  this  case  ? — I would  like  you 
to  leave  this  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  next  witness.  I 
know  an  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  Tatlow. 

15313.  That  was  a personal  inquiry  by  Mr.  Tatlow 
as  agent  of  your  Board,  but  was  there  any  such  in- 
quiry as  contemplated  by  law  in  such  a case  ? — No,  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I 
think  that  application  was  not  acted  upon,  the  work- 
ing had  improved  shortly  after  the  application  was 
made,  and  it  was  not  considered  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  go  on  with  it. 

15314.  My  memory  is  that  there  has  been  a con- 
stant stream  of  applications  to  the  Board  of  Works 
tor  an  inquiry  and  that'  you  have  stcod  out  against 
N°w  take  Sec.  21.  It  is  provided  that  should 
a difference  take  place  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
ine  it  shall  be  settled  by  an  application  to  the  Trea- 
sury—the  inhabitants  have  tried  to  procure  that  in- 
quiry, and  you  have  not  granted  it? — That  inquiry 
is  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  works  to  ‘be  con1 
tructed.  That  was  an  inquiry  which  could  be  held  if 
.•*">  eDgin®ers  should  disagree  about  the  works  to 
6i  °mi  ,^ne-  That  inquiry  cannot  now  arise. 

10015.  That  is  your  reading  of  it  ?■ — It  says  if  a 
erence  shall  arise  between  the  company  and  the 
w Works  as  to  the  construction  of  the  agree- 

, ’ the  Treasury  shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  such, 
. ^ matters  and  things  therein  referred  to, 

be  A»a*  ^e«ar^s  the  designs  a red  plans  of  the  works  to 
under  the  agreement. 

it  wat  * any  rato  that  inquiry  was  not  held?— No, 

■ not  necessary- 

that,1,7’  there"  is  Section  .7  of  the  Act'oL  1895, 
• not  intended  to  operate  before  the  opening  of 


.the  line,  certainly,  but  after..  Section  7 provides  that  . r 22  lgo7 

the  Board  of  Works  may  in  such  a case  as  has  arisen  p ' L 

here  appoint  an  engineer  or  other  fit  person  to  report  Thomas' M. 
upon  the  condition  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  main-  Batchen,  . 
tenance  and  development  of  the  same,  and  if  the  M.Inst.  C.E., 
report  should  satisfy  them  that  there  is  any  further  Engineer, 
cause  for  action  they  may  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieu-  Board  of 
tenant,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  may  orka‘ 

make  such  order  as  he  thinks  fit — have  you  used  that  1 ’ 
power  ? — That  is  the  power  under  which,  I think,  Mr. 

Tatlow  was  appointed. 

15318.  Yes,  but  then,  having  regard  to  your  evi-  Mr.  Tatlow 'a 
dence  to-day,  the  report  of  Mr.  Tatlow  must  have  been  report  under 
such  as  to  entitle  you,  and,  in  fact,  render  it  your  Section  7 of 
duty,  to  proceed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant — did  you  do  the  Railway* 
so? — That  is  a matter  that  is,  of  course,  in  the  dis-  Act,  1896. 
cretion  of  my  Board.  I am  not  altogether  sure  how 
they  proceeded,  but  the  next  witness  is  quite  con- 
versant with  all  that  followed,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  you. 

15319.  It  is  very  unfortunate  where  so  many  modes 
of  inquiry  are  prescribed  that  none  of  them  has  been 
found  to  suit  the  case,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Works,  although  your  evidence  shows  they  have 
complete  faith  in  their  own  case,  refuse  to  allow  an 
inquiry? — An  inquiry  into  the  construction  of  the 
line?  I don’t  think  you  can  appoint  an  arbitrator 
under  the  agreement  to  decide  about  the  construction 
of  the  line  or  in  connection  with  this  scheme. 

15320.  I gather  your  view  and  the  view  of  the  Board  proposed 
to  be  that  your  sense  of  the  justice  of  your  case  is  Inquiry  as  to 
such  that  you  object  to  any  sort  of  an  inquiry? — I construction 
think,  sir,  you  are  mixing  up  the  two  inquiries ; the  under  Section 
one  inquiry  is  into  the  working  of  the  line,  we  have  21  of  the 
had  that  inquiry;  the  other  inquiry  .you  suggest  is  Treasury 
into  the  construction  of  the  line ; the  time  .for  an  a°reemene’ 
inquiry  under  Section  21  of  the  agreement  has  long 
since  gone,  that  was  applicable  before  the  works  were 
started,  and  I might  say  indeed  that  there  was  a time 
when  it  was  quite  possible  that  clause  would  have 
been  put  in  force  before  the  works  were  started. 

15321.  To  settle  the  dispute  between  you  and  the 
company  an  inquiry  into  the  construction  would  be 
necessary,  and  to  guard  the  public  interest  an  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  line  is  necessary  ? — An  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  line  may  be  necessary,  I might 
say  it  is  necessary,  but  an  inquiry  into. the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  is  not  necessary.  The  Board  of  Trade 
had  to  be  satisfied  and  the  Board  of  Works  had  to  be 
satisfied,  and  the  Treasury  is  satisfied  with  the  satis- 
faction of  those  bodies. 

15322.  You  are  all  satisfied  with  each  other? — Yes, 
and  if  anything  now  is  necessary  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  have  to  provide  it  themselves  under  the 
agreement. 

15323.  That  is  strictly  on  the  clause.  The  view 
I submit  to  you  is  that  a public  body  ought  to  recog- 
nise that  there  is  no  better  use  of  public  money  than 
to  employ  it  for  the  public  interest,  and  if  the  public 
interest  requires  a concession  in  this  case  it  might  be 
wise  to  consider  it  ? — I think  my  evidence  shows  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  an  arbitrator  to  decide 
whether  three  certain  viaducts  should  be  demolished 
and  others  built  in  their  stead,  and  whether  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  should  receive  £5,000  in  tliei r 
hands  for  the  permanent  way  on  the  suggestion  that 
the  rails  were  put  on  the  line  too  soon. 

15324.  People  claim  more  than  they  expect? — No 
doubt  they  do. 

15325.  And  no  doubt  a great  modification  would  be 
made  in  the  event  of  the  inquiry  : but  you  are  deter- 
mined to  concede  nothing  except  a running  shed? — 

Which  did  not  belong  to  the  contract  at  all. 

15326.  And  as  to  the  rolling  stock  you  say,  “We 
will  let  you  have  the  rolling  stock  if  you  give  up 
everything  else,”  does  that  not  seem  to  be  measured 
rather  by  their  necessities  than  by  the  equity  of  the 
matter.  You  say,  “We  will  concede  you  one  thing 
if  you  concede  everything  else”? — When  that  offer 
was  made  neither  my  Board  nor  the  Treasury  had  an 
idea  there  was  to  be  a £77,000  claim,  the  idea  was 
that  there  were  a few. articles  Which  .could "be  dealt 
with  in  one  month. 

15327.  I understand  that  there  .were  a great  many 
differences,  and  your  condition . was  that  you  wpuld 
give  them  the  rolling  stock,  taking  advantage  of  their 
poverty,  if  they  gave  up  all  the  other,  differences  to 
you? — I said  there  were  very  few  differences  as, to  "the 
construction  of  . the  line,  but  there  were'  very  many 
6 2 
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oilier  matters  with  regard  to  the  Camdonagh  and 
Letterkenny  lines. 

15388.  You.  wanted  them  to  swop  all  those  other 
matters  for  the  rolling  stock? — No,  but  to  arrange  a 
conference. 

15329.  But  yon  would  not  give  them  the  rolling 
stock  unless  they  accepted  ycur  decision  on  everything 
s>  else? — Not  our  decision,  but  what  decision  might  be 
arrived  at  in  the  conference — they  might  get  every- 
thing and  the  Board  of  Works  nothing. 

15330.  In  a conference  between  you  and  them.  I 
B should  think  not ; if  you  go  into  a conference  saying, 
“We  will  give  you  the  rolling  stock  if  you  give  us 
everything  else,"  then  I mistake  you  very  much  after 
hearing  your  evidence,  if  on  going  into  the  con- 
ference you  would  give  more  than  you  had  offered  ? — 
No ; I say  if  we  go  into  a conference  we  discuss  the 
matters  in  dispute  'between  us,  and  if  they  are  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Works,  even  sup- 
posing the  whole  of  them  had  to  he  conceded,  the 
Board  of  Works  will  give  the  additional  rolling  stock. 

15331.  If  you  go  into  the  conference  saying,  “ I will 
give  the  rolling  stock  if  you  will  satisfy  me  about  all 
the  other  differences  between  us,”  then  I say  the  other 
side  is  entitled  to  regard  that  conference  as  one  in 
which  you  are  determined  to  have  all  the  rest?— I 
don’t  think  so. 

15332.  If  the  £3  10s.  per  mile  per  week  which  you 
pay  the  company  was  measured  upon  the  assumption  of 
' a two-train  service  each  way  daily,  and  then  if  it  was 
k found  almost  immediately  after  they  had  got  to  work 
that  they  required  a three-train  service  each  way 
daily,  and  if  you,  the  Treasury,  take  half  the  surplus, 
over  £3  10s.  per  mile  per  week,  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  now  as  a just  man  that  a case  has 
arisen  in  which  you  might  make  a concession,  apart 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law,  with  regard  to  the 
rolling  stock.  They  have  to  work  more  than  they 
expected  they  would  have  to  work ; you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  increased  traffic  by  dividing  the  sur- 
plus; and  where  you  receive  an  unexpected  benefit 
you  might  make  a concession  even  though  not  stipu- 
lated for  in  advance? — I can  tell  you  they  never 
anticipated  they  would  ever  have  such  good  traffic  as 
they  _ have  on  this  Burtonport  line,  and  so  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  in  making  the  agreement  for  the 
Camdonagh  line  it  was  decided  between  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Company  -that  the  surplus  on  the 
Camdonagh  line  before  being  divided  should  go  to 
niake  up  any  deficiency  on . the  Burtonport  line. 
There  has  been  no  deficit  on  the  Burtonport  line. 

15333.  If  in  order  to  get  this  higher  traffic  receipt 
they  have  to  give  a more  expensive  service  than 
they  expected  to  have  to  give,  and  if  you  share  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  surplus  resulting  from  that  ex- 
panded service,  I submit  to  you  that  in  equity  you 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  expenditure  required  for 
carrying  on  that  extended  sendee  ?— Consider,  sir,  if 
they  have  that  extended  service,  and  this  great  in- 
crease of  traffic,  on  the  Burtonport  line,  they  get  it 
on  the  Letterkenny  line,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company,  and  on  the  Lough  Swilly 
line  itself,  so  they  benefit  directly  on  all  three  lines. 

15334.  Is  this  a small  company,  a twelve-mile  line 
with  a small  capital? — It  is  a small  company. 

15335.  Surely  you  ought  to  have  regard  to  “hut 
circumstance?  The  official  disposition  seems  to  be  to 
take  advantage  of  everything  that  turns  up  to  in- 
C the  surplus,  but  to  do  nothing  to  provide  the 
additional  expenses  required  towards  earning  that 
surplus  ? — I think  these  people  were  perfectly  capable 
of  making  their  bargain. 

15336.  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  knows  everything 
go  well— who  is  the  chairman  ?— Mr.  John  M'Far- 
land. 

15337.  A contractor? — Yes. 

1 q 1.5338-  What  wa8  the  capital  of  the  original  Lough 
Swilly  line?— I think  it  was  about  £80,000  ; I am 
not  quite  sure— something  small. 

15339.  Well,  I should  think  that  public  opinion 
would  appreve  of  it  if  in  the  case  of  so  s^all  a 
capital  suddenly  charged  with  such  a large  increase 
of  responsibility  a liberal  view  were  taken  by  the 
re*?rd  these  ^cial 
difficulties?—!  don t agree  with  you  there;  I think 
quite  enough  money  lias  been  spent  on  this  line,  and 
if  there  is  £77,000  to  spare  there  are  other  parts  of 
thi<SSinnt7  that  re(lmre  dt  “ore  than  Donegal. 

15340.  Are  you  entitled  to  turn  your  baxl  on  the 
district  and  shake  yourself  free  of  responsibility 


where  people  are  afraid  to  travel  on  the  line  and 
district  is  hampered  by  reason  of  the  < 

things?— I may  tell  you  that  an  appeal  w«  * ¥ 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  regarding  thatfand  they  ± 
they  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  line  is  - 

The  management  is  bad,  no  doubt  Ti^thr^’ 
delays  and  inconveniences  to  the  public  but  thev  *** 
due  to  the  management ; it  is  not  the  line  nJ  T 
construction.  ‘'“i 

15341.  I confess  I look  on  the  question  fr™  « 
public  point  of  view,  and  care  very  lh:le  vA,,v'> 
you  or  the  company  are  right,  but  from  the  nub£ 
point  of  view  it  is  scandalous  that  this 
should  continue  from  year  to  year  to  the  dis  ri 
vantage  of  the  public  because  a public  departing 
which  I tlunk  ought  to  set  an  example  of  reason 
ableness  will  not  admit  any  third  party  to  settir+v. 
dispute  ?-I  don’t  see  why  they  should.  The  man™! 
ment  is  admittedly  had,  and  the  public  ought  to  eot 
the  directors  and  get  them  to  put  it  right  and  if 
the  company  have  any  claim  against  the  Board  thev 
can  go  to  common  law  and  get  their  claim  set  right' 

15342.  Your  position  is  not  that  of  people  nsirj., 
private  money  ; you  are  a public  authority  respon- 
sible to  the  public,  and  if  the  public  or  a large  section 
of  them  think  this  matter  ought  to  be  set  right  even 
by  a larger  expenditure,  I think  a wider  and  mor- 
intelligent  view  of  your  duty  would  be  to  oonform  to 
that  attitude  ? — You  would  not  suggest  that  we  should, 
demolish  the  viaducts? 

15343.  No,  I say  people  ask  more  than  they  expec* 
and  when  temper  is  hardened  and  blackened  It 
years  of  dispute,  they  do  not  tend  to  become  mor- 
reasonable.  I submit  it  is  not  reasonable  that  this- 
state  of  things  should  go  on  to  the  damage  of  the- 
district,  because  a public  department  will  not  admit 
any  arbitrator  or  mediator  on  a dispute  in  whirii 
they  have  such  confidence  in  their  own  case  T 
think  the  public  are  apt  to  judge  in  such  circumstances 
that  their  case  is  not  as  good  .as  they  represent. 
Can  you  give  any  evidence  on  the  purchase  proposals 
for  the  Letterkenny  line  ?— I am  sorry  to  say  I can- 
not ; I had  no  direct  dealings  with  it. 

15344.  This  system  consist  of  four  lines,  the 
Lough  Swilly,  Letterkenny,  Camdonagh,  and  Burton- 
port,  the  original  line,  two  lines  built  under  the 
Act  of  1896,  and  the  lino  of  which  you  are  mortgagee 
in  possession,  the  Letterkenny  line.  You  spoke  s 
while  ago  about  the  Treasury  getting  back  their  own. 
Did  they  lend  £85,000  about  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  ? — Yes. 

15345.  And  they  have  charged  4 per  cent,  interest 
on  all  that  ever  since  ? — Not  on  all  that. 

15346.  Yes,  every  penny  of  it,  on  the  original 
mortgage  of  £50,000  4 per  rent,  interest,  and  on  the 
second  mortgage,  £35,000,  4 per  cent,  for  interest,  and 
1 per  cent,  for  sinking  fund  ? — That  i*  eo. 

15347.  So  that  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
these  lines  were  made  you  have  got  back  the  whole 
amount  of  principal  by  way  of  interest?— That  may 
be. 

15348.  And  in  addition,  out  of  the  second  mortgage 
there  has  been  £13,000  of  the  principal  paid  off. 
leaving  a balance  of  £72,000.  There  is  also  some 
arrear  of  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  ?— Yes. 

15349.  Was  there  not  an  offer  made  to  your  Board 
on  the  part  of  thy.  Lough  Swilly  Company,  to  buy 
the  letterkenny  line  from  you,  either  at  a lump 
sum  of  £70,000,  or  at  what  might  be  found  to  be  the 
value  of  it  on  an  independent  expert  valuation?-! 
believe  there  was,  but  I am  not  familiar  with  it;  I 
was  down  in  Londonderry,  and  I would  not  be  con- 
sulted on  a point  like  that  in  any  case. 

15350.  But  as  an  official  you  are  aware  of  it?— I 
am  just  aware  of  it,  but  I know  nothing  about  the 
details,  and  would  rather  not  go  into  it. 

15351.  You  know  the  Lough  Swilly  Company 
offered,  in  case  this  was  done,  to  relay  that  line 
with  60  lb.  rails? — So  I am  told.  ' 

15352.  And  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  all  lia- 
bility under  the  guarantees  1 — I heard  that  also,  in 
evidence. 

15353.  If  that  line  wore  relaid  with  60  lb.  rails 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  objecting  to  run  engines 
through  from  Burtonport  to  Derry? — Not  a hit. 

15354.  At  present  if  they  run  an  engine  through  | 
which  is  heavy  enough  for  the.  Burtonport  line  it  is 
apt  to  be  too  heavy  for  the  lino  of  which  you  are 
mortgagees,  and  you  would  object?- -Quite  «)• 
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ti  bargain  were  carried  through  it  Mr.  Hcaly,  K.c. — May  I ask  a question,  Mr.  Chair-  22, 1907. 

I oil  the  encrdneerins  obiection  : it  man,  with  your  permission  ? 


™ld  set  rid  of  all  the  engineering  objection 
mirplv  must  be  embarrassing  to  that  company  with 
Sri?  eighty-mile  line  to  be  obliged  to  run  with 
different  engines  on  separate  sections  ?-I  don  t think 
2;  the  carriages  run  through,  and  all  that  is  re- 
ared is  that  at  Letterkenny  there  should  be  an 
engine  ready;  one  is  taken  off  and  another  is  put 
on  • there  is  no  trouble  or  difficulty. 

15356  Chairman.— Except  the  extra  expense  in 
working  ?— It  may  cost  them  a little  more  in  working. 

15357.  Mr.  Sexton.— Can  you  say  the  Board  have 
closed  their  minds  aga'nst  this  offer  ? — I cannot  say. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

15358  I suppose  that  the  agreement  which  was 
entered ' into  by  the  Board  of  Works  with  the  pro- 
moting company  is  the  agreement  usually  entered  into 
for  the  construction  of  .railways  under  these  various 
Acts?— I think  “ 


~Chairman.—i  don’t  think  we  are  finished  with  the  Thomas  M. 
witness  yet.  Batohen, 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — I beg  your  pardon,  ^thought  the  M^Inak  C.E., 


Commissioners  had  concluded  their  questions. 


Engineer, 


15374.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I think  you  said  Public  Worl.B, 
that  the  Board  of  Works  on  taking  over  the  construe-  Ireland, 
tion  of  the  railway  took  over  the  engineer  and  staff  Promoting 
of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  for  the  purpose  of  Company's 
assisting  in  the  work  1— They  did.  ^IfTaken 

15375.  These  men  were  not  under  the  orders  of  the  Q^r  b®  y“ 
Company  but  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  ot  poar(i  0f 
Works  ? — Yes.  Works. 

15376.  At  the  same  time,  I presume  the  Company 
benefited  indirectly,  because  they  had  confidence,  as  I 
presume  they  would  have,  in  the  men  who  had  been 
in  their  employ  1— Oh,  yes. 

15377.  And  this  engineer  whom  you  took  over,  was 
the  employ  of  tho  Company  at  the  time?— No, 


15359.  And  clause  11  under  ^hmh  the  Board  Company  they  did  not  employ  a per- 

L err£ss - 

work  is  also  similar  to  clauses  inserted  in  other 
agreements?— Well,  I am  iruot  quite  sure,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a new  clause.  . 

15360.  There  is  nothing  exceptional ! — l thins  not. 

15361.  What  you  said,  I think,  was  that  in  deter- 
mining the  free  grant  tenders  were  invited,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  they  were  invited  by  the 
Board  of  Works  ? Assuming  the  Company  had  carried 
out  their  part,  and  were  prepared  to  construct  the 
line  would  they  have  asked  for  tenders  They  did,  as 
a matter  of  fact.  Tenders  were  asked  for  by  an  ad- 
vertisement prepared  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company, 
and  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
care  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Dublin,  and  were  to  be 
opened  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Company 
together.  . ,, 

15362.  So  that  the  Company  had  a voice  m the 
decision  as  to  whether  they  were  in  their  opinion 
adequate  ?—• Certainly. 

15363.  And  on  the  face  of  these  tenders  the  amount 
of  the  free  grant  was  determined  and  fixed  upon  at 
£315,000?— Yes. 

15364.  At  that  time  when  the  tenders  were  sub- 
mitted and,  according  to  you,  considered  by  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  and  the  Board  of  Works, 
did  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  raise  any  objection  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  free  grant?  As  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  grant? — I do  not  think  they  did  at  that 
time.  They  wanted  more  money  under  the  heading 
of  promotion  expenses. 

15365.  Can  you  tell  us  or  give  us  any  idea  what 
was  the  amount  allocated  out  of  the  free  grant 
towards  promotion  expenses  ? — The  total  was  about 
£15,000. 

15366.  What  is  the  usual  procedure 


spector  did  all  the  work.  They  had  to  employ  an 
engineer  for  the  work  of  preparing  plans  and  carry- 
ing on  the  construction  of  the  new  line.  This  was 
the  engineer  we  took  over.  He  prepared  the  plans 
and  specifications  in  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Company.  .. 

15378.  At  that  time  they  contemplated  doing  the 
work  themselves? — Yes.  . 

15379.  He  was,  presumably,  a man  m their  confi- 
dence more  so  than  an  outsider  ? — I should  certainly 

“lfiSSO.  Whilst  the  deviations  were  imposed  to  he  “sh  f ”»>' 
made  by  this  engineer,  had  the  Lough  Swilly.  Com-  ™*valsof 
pany  an  opportunity  of  submitting  them  to  their  own  J’P  deviationg 
engineer  or  to  their  own  consulting  engineer  ? In  ad-  from  or  jginai 
dition  to  having  referred  to  the  Board  of  . Works  on  p]a!lPi  and 
the  deviations,  they  investigated  the  deviations  for  their  promo - 
themselves,  and  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  desir-  tfon.  f tlie 
ability  of  carrying  them  out.  . Order  in 

15381.  And  I suppose  the  very  fact  that  they  pro-  Council, 
moted  an  Order  in  Council  which  approved  and 
confirmed  these  deviations  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  them  ? — I think  so. 

15382.  I think  you  said  that  the  Donegal  County 
Council  also  had  the  alterations  and  modifications 
of  the  original  specifications  submitted  to  them?-- 
Yes ; they  had  to  approve  of  them  also  under  the 
Act  of  1896.  , , , 

15383.  Did  they  enter  any  protest  against  them  !— 

They  approved. 

15384.  Without  demur  ?— Without  demur. 

15385.  On  page  eight  you  go  on  to  say  that  m con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Com-- 
pauy  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  .Board  of  Works  that 
an  independent  inquiry  was  desirable.  Does  not  that 
rather  indicate  that  there  was  some  justification  for 


with  respect 

%tusrg  KSSS.'W  US  & »»r.rss7 .vsm-i  *> 

construction  ?— A great  deal  of  it  had  to  be  paid  q^^g'0n  pa~e  eight  you  say  at  various  times  Independent 
before  the  work  was  commenced  so  as  to  enable  the  , . lv  nroeress  of  the  works  objections  were  made  Engineer  sent 

promoters  to  pay  the  engineers  for  the  preparation  iad««fcrt  «gj- 

Parliamentary  plans  and  the  expenses  of  pro-  ^ w ^ |owu  to  examine  into  the  Company’s 

a certain 

amount  was  handed  over  to  the  ™^iber  distinctly.  The  Board  of  Works,  while  ex-  construction 

»e"“P«t^‘“Pro"d»TO“hc“  n rising  perfect  confide™,  that  the  work  would-  W of  the  line. 

15368.  In  this  particular  case  these  plans  and  spect-  P P properly,  wished  to  satisfy  themselves,  m 

“t'™*  *”d  °f  t1!?  ““rf  ew™5it>5  irach  aa  have  occurred  now,  end 

thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  an  independent 
engineer  to  see  the  works— Mr.  Barton. 

15387.  Chairman. — That  was  the  gentleman  from; 

Dundalk  ? — Yes. 

15388.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot.— It  was  a course- 


fications  and  expenses  attending  the  bringing 
matter  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  so  on,  were  ail 
incurred  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  l— They  were. 

15369.  And  certain  expenditure  was  involved  on 
them  ? — Yes. 

15370.  On  the  foot  of  that  expenditure,  what  was 


the  actual  amount  paid  to  the  Company  by  the  Board  15388-  Colonel  H^son  t o^-iz  mu 
of  Works?— About  £15,000,  I have  not  got  the  exact  adopted,  no  doubt,  t©i gPt  ihrOT2h-  aad 


figures.  I think  I might  tell  you  roughly  that  £1,500 
of  the  amount  allocated  lias  not  been  vouched  for  yet. 

15371.  Of  the  £15,000  they  received  £13,000? — They 
received  more  than  they  have  been  able  to  produce 
vouchers  for. 

15372.  That  would  leave  a balance  of  about  £2,000 
due  to  the  company  ? — They  would  have  received  that 
had  they  produced  the  vouchers. 

15373.  In  Clause  11,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
you  seem  to  have  pretty  drastic  powers,  are  they 


to  try  to  satisfy  the  Company? — Yes. 

15389.  Did  the  engineer  of  the  line,  the  Company's 
line,  at  any  time  during  the  construction  question 
the  way  in  "which  the  work  wa S being  carried  out  or 
these  different  alterations  made  as  to  the  viaducts 
or  other  matters  1— Not  as  regards  viaducts.  But  he 
did  -about  the  construction  of  the  line  over  bogs, 
and  portions  of  the  fencing,  and  other  matters  of 
that  kind.  A number  of  complaints  were  6ent  up  to 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Dublin,  and  they  were 


more  so  than  in  similar  undertakings  With  other  specially  investigated  by  myself,  and  I had  the 
eompaniee,  partieiilnrl,  tlieso  light  rafSajsf-I  don’t  remarle  aleo  oi  the  different  engineers  on  the  pant* 
think  so.  J raised.  After  receiving  my  report  the  Board’  of 
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Worts  sent  down,  Mr.  Barton  to  investigate '."the 
matter. 

15S9Q.  Then*  I-  presume,  as  regards  the  allega- 
tion . that  the  specification  was  departed  from  in 
several  important  .matters,  they  did  complain  at  the 
time  that  this  departure  took  place  ; they  did  in  fact 
raise  the  point? — They  did.  I may  mention  hero 
with  regard  to  these  deviations,  which  extend  to  about 
sixteen  miles  of  the  entire  line,  the  Board  of  Works 
found,  after  the  line  was  opened,  that  the  Company, 
although  they  had  no  power  under  the  original  con- 
tract to  do  so,  had  entered  into  an  agreement — a pri- 
vate agreement — with  the  contractors  by  which  they 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  any  of  the  works. 

' 15391.  I don’t  think  that  has  been  mentioned  yet. 

I was  going  to  ask  a question  about  it  later  on,  but 
as  you  have  touched  upon  it  you  may  take  it  now. 
Here  it  is  on  page  seventeen.  Are  the  Commissioners 
to  understand  that  a private  or,  so  to  speak,  secret 
understanding  was  arrived  at  between  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  and  these  contractors  that  before 
consenting  to  these  deviations  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  engineer,  were  improvements  on  the  original 
specification,  that,  as  I say,  before  consenting  to  them 
they  had  to  receive  compensation  money  or  something 
in  the  nature  of  compensation  money  ? — Yes,  they 
had.  The  contractors  had  to  pay  a large  sum  of 
money  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  get  them  to 
promote  the  deviations. 

15392.  You  are  in  a position  to  speak  to  that  of 
your  own  knowledge? — Yes.  Of  my  own  knowledge. 

15393.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  the  Commission, 
what  the  amount  was  which  was  paid  over  in  that 
way? — The  sum  of  £5,900  was  paid  over  to  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  as  their  price  for  promoting  these 
■deviations. 

15394.  Chairman. — For  agreeing  to  them  ? — For 
agreeing. 

15395.  Not  for  promoting,  for  agreeing? — To  pro- 
mote also.  They  had  to  promote. 

15396.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — They  said  they 
would  not  agree  if  they  did  not  get  the  money? — I 
have  the  agreement  here  between  tire  contractors  and 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company. 

15397.  Will  you  read  it? — 

Chairman. — It  is  too  long. 

15398.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  relevant  point 
is  the  consideration? — The  first  clause  is  (Reads):— 
” The  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany shall  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
for  an  Order  in  Council  authorising  the  said  devia- 
tions and  abandonments  as  aforesaid.”  The  second 
clause  (Reads)  : — “The  said  Pauling  and  Company 
shall  in  consideration  of  the  premises  pay  to  the  Lon- 
donderry and  Lough  Swilly  Company  on  a separate 
credit  the  sum  of  £5,900.” 

15399.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  that  it  was  carried 
out? — That  money  was  paid  into  a separate  account. 
You  won’t  find  it  in  the  returns,  the  half-yearly  re- 
turns of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company.  The  money 
was  paid. 

15400.  You  know  it  ? — I know  it. 

15401.  What  was  it  to  be  credited  to? 

15402.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I think  that  point 
is  immaterial,  at  any  rate  they  got  the  money?— 
Clause  6 was  -.—{Reads)—"  The  works  of  such  devia- 
tions shall  he  executed  and  carried  out  by  the  said 
Pauling  .and  Company,  Limited,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  and  the  specifications  of  the  original 
line  as  far  as  same  are  applicable  to  the  works,  and 
such  deviations  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the 
said  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany and  their  engineer.”  They  could  thus  have 
approved  or  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  deviations  were  being  carried  out  during  con- 
struction. 

15403.  If  they  knew  a secret  agreement  liad  been 
made  it  would  I think,  to  a certain  extent  influence 
the  Board  of  Works  in  refusing  to  entertain  the 
demands  put  forwlrd  by  the  company? — I am  not  sure 
they  looked  upon  it  quite  in  that  light,  but  they  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 

C,U  » * ««™t  agreement  ? 
—1  did  not  call  it  a secret  agreement.  I said  a pri- 
vate agreement.  * 

16405.  How  did  j„u  get  it  t—  I had  heard  oi  it  for 
tome  montha.  Ir  was  a pretty  well  known  matter 
About  sax  months  age  the  contractors  had  referred  to 


the  hvatfer  they  had  a yer,  march  harder  mame  tb.„ 
I should  care  to' us^to  the  giving  of  the 
and  I asked  them  to  let  me  see  the  agreement 
they  sent  a copy  to  me.  * ana 

15406.  Mr.  S-’cton. — Although  you  refused  *),„: 
claim  for  £100,000  they  sent  it  to  you  1— Yes 
•7  agreement  handed  in.)  'CoW 

15407.  Colonel  Hutchison  Poe.— You  have  said 
Board  of  Trade  Inspector  had  considered  some  minor 
items  necessary,  and  that  they  should  be  attended 
to.  What  were  these,  roughly  speaking  ?— They  wp 
small  matters.  The  company  said  they  could  be  don! 
within  a month.  B 

15408.  What  was  the  total  cost  involved,  roughly? 
—I  am  not  sure  that  I put  any  price  upon  them  thev 
were  so  small.  3 

15409.  That  Board  of  Trade  report  was  submitted 
to  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company? 
Yes,  it  was.  They  entered  into  the  usual  agreement 
for  working  the  line  in  accordance  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  regulations. 

15410.  Were  tlv»re  exceptions,  say,  with  reference  t* 
inis  running  shed  ? — Th me  wire.  - 

15411.  At  the  time  this  £2,000  was  set  apart  for  this 
running  shed,  I presume  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  it  would  be  located  upon  any  other  portion  of 
the  system  except  that  which  you  were  about  U 
undertake? — That  is  so. 

15412.  Afterwards  they  seemed  to  wish  to  have  it 
transferred  to  an  adjoining  section,  a more  distant 
section  of  the  line?— Yes,  to  their  own  line  at  Lon 
donderry. 

15413  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  that  departure 
from  the  original  plan?— Yes.  They  said  it  would 
be  more  convenient. 

15414  Chairman. — They  said  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient ?— Yes. 

It  is  the  natural  terminus  of  the  line. 

15416.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  You  say  the  time 
to  raise  that  point  was  when  they  entered  into  tli* 
agreement  1— Yes. 

154r7.  Did  the  Board  of  Trade  express  any  opinion 
after  the  inspection  as  to  the  equipment  of  the  line 
or  only  as  to  the  matter  of  construction  ?— Not  in  the 
matter  of  equipment.  They  saw  that  the  bridges  were 
strong  enough  and  that  the  line  was  properly  con- 
structed in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 

15418.  Did  they  enter  into  these  various  differences 
between  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  equipment.  Did 
tlie  Board  of  Trade  express  any  opinion  ?— No,  they 
had  no  power  to  do  so.  The  Treasury  are  the  sole 
judges  upon  that  point. 

15419.  At  the  conference  which  you  held  with  the 
company  s engineer  you  agreed  to  hare  a certain 
number  of  the  improvements  carried  out,  and  others 
struck  out ; have  you  any  idea  what  was  the  cost 
of  there  improvements?  Was  it  a matter  of  £1,000 
or  less i ?~ They  were  very  small.  I believe  little  more 
man  riWW.  I have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
Pnce.  They  were  all  carried  out. 

15420.  The  contractor  carried  them  out?— Yes,  dur- 
ing the  year  of  maintenance. 

1542:1.  In  point  of  fact,  were  any  of  the  extra  items 
outside  the  contract  essential  to  the  proper  working 
\t  j Some  of  them  would  not  be  essential. 

No  doubt  they  would  be  desirable,  but  I would  not  say 
they  were  essential.  There  were  two  additional  -pass- 
!ng  places  asked  for,  but  if  these  were  required  they 
should  be  built  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  them- 
selves under  the  Treasury  agreement. 

15422.  The  different  sums  scheduled  in  the  claim 
of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  for  passing  places, 
enlarging  certain  stations,  and  better  acoommoda- 
tion  are  all  given  in  your  evidence.  You  said  that 
the  traffic  of  the  line  had  increased  enormously,  and 
quite  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  'Board  of  Works, 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  or  of  anyone  in  the  dis- 
trict ; and,  therefore,  I presume  that  if  you  had  had 
reason  to  anticipate  such  a development  of  traffic  that 
probably  the  Board  of  Works  would  have  made  soma 
larger  provision  in  the  way  of  station  accommodation, 
passing  places,  and  other  matters  of  that  .kind  ?•— The 
original  proposals,  designs,  a-nd  provisions  for  all 
these  stations  and  passing  places  emanated  from  the 
promoters  themselves. 

• 15423,  Admitting  that,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
based  upon  certain  anticipations  of  the  traffic,  and  1 
think  you  said  just  now  to  Mr.  Sextan,  the  Board  of 
Works,  ■ as  a matter  of  fact,  anticipated  a loss  .upon 
the  working  cf  this  section,  and  that  the  Carndonagh 
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Tin*  was,'  in  certain  circumstances,  expected  to  make 

- the  deficit  upon  the  Burtonport  line.  I put  this 
t0P  ?ou.  Under  all  the  circumstances  ought  you  not 
to  consider  whether  such  a large  increase  of  traffic 
and  development  having  taken  place,  although  strictly 
speaking  on  the  legal  merite  the  Board  of  Works  are 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  one  farthing  beyond 
what  they  have  done,  yet  if  satisfied  that  the  accom- 
modation at  the  present  moment  is  insufficient,  that 
the  passing  places  are  inadequate,  ought  they  not,  I 
6jy  or  at  any  rate  might  they  not  stretch  a point  and 
improve  the  accommodation  to-  a certain  extent? — 
Yes1  I agree  with  you.  If  the  company  abandon 
these  ridiculous  claims,  as  I may  call  them,  and  ap- 
proach the  Board  of  W orks  and  the  Treasury  in  a 
proper  spirit,  this  £7,000  or  £8,000  of  profit  that  lias 
been  made  upon  the  line  might  certainly  be  devoted 
to  extension.  Although  I say  that,  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Treasury  have  got  to  decide  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  reasonable. 

15424.  Mr.  Sexton. — Would  not  the  intervention  of 
a third  party  be  likely  to  promote  that  result? — I 
don’t  think  so. 

15425.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Under  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  agreement,  the  surplus  instead  of  being 
divided  between  the  company  and  the  Treasury  may  'be 
applied  from  time  to  time  on  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional stations.  You  have  actually  power  to  devote 
£2,000  of  the  profit  of  the  last  two  years  which  is  now 
divided  between  the  Treasury  and  the  company  to 
such  a purpose? — Yes,  but  that  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  company’s  obligation  to  construct  the  same  at 
their  own  expense. 

15426.  I take  it  that  on  the  legal  merits  of  the  case 
the  company  has  not  a leg  to  stand  on.  The  legal 
construction  of  the  bargain,  and  the  reading  of  'Clause 
11,  shows  they  are  bound  to  maintain  and  work  the 
line  in  an  efficient  manner  without  going  to  the  Trea- 
sury for  a single  penny  ? — That  is  Clause  12,  the 
maintenance  clause. 


15427.  Can  you  tell  me  in  the  case  of  other  lines 
constructed  under  the  Act  of  1896,  where  similar 
clauses  obligatory  on  the  railway  company  exist, 
whether  any  assistance,  financial  assistance,  has  been 
given  by  the  Board  of  Works  such  as  is  asked  for 
now  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  towards  providing 
better  accommodation.  In  this  case  I don’t  wish 
to  do  more  than  discuss  accommodation  ? — No,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any,  unless  I go  into  the  case  of  the 
Letterkanny  Railway,  where  the  Board  of  Works  nr; 
in  possession. 

15428.  That  is  their  own  child.  They  are  looking 
after  it.  It  is  not  on  all  fours  with  a company 
working  independently.  I was  referring  to  sub- 
sidiary lines  worked  by  agreement  with  the  Treasury, 
and  where  there  might  or  might  not  be  a demand 
or  claim  such  ae  this  company  is  asking  for  excep- 
tional assistance? — I cannot  tell  just  now.  I don’t 
suppose  really  there  are  many  lines  where  there  is 
any  surplus  to  foe  had  which  could  he  devoted  to  new 
works. 

15429.  With  regard- .to  the  question  of  rolling 
stock,  the  offer  of  the  Treasury  was  made  practically 
as  soon  as  the  line  was  opened,  and  evidently  at 
that  time  the  Board  of  Works  must  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  stock  was  rather  inadequate.  I 
presume  they  were,  seeing  they  made  that  offer? — 
'es  i when  the  Board  saw  very  soon  after  the  line 
was  opened  that  a three-tram  service  would  be 
necessary. 

15430.  And  the  only  reason  they  did  not  carry  it 
out  was  on  account  of  what  you  call  these  preposterous 
claims? — At  the  time  we  did  not  know  the  claim 
would  'he  so  large. 

h Chairman. — They  made  other  claims? — We 

me  earlier  claims. 

.15432,  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Still,  if  at  that 
*“ey  thought  the  rolling  stock  was  inadequate,  it 
must  foe  more  so  at  the  present  time  with  a largely- 
ncreased  passenger  and  traffic  development ?— The 
t.atvTas.veiy  great  dnring  the  first  year,  or  perhaps 

® 7rst  months  after  the  line  was  opened.  I do 
^ ^as  steadily  increased. 

No'™*5'  traffic  has  not  steadily  increased?— 


^ ^'s  ^me  tbe  line  was  doing  well? — We 
I54^^are  °f  H now- 

thrV™5'  , 1, 1 ,now’  we  can  form,  an  opinion  from 
®ry  fact  that  the  Board  of  Works  were  willing 


at  the  commenoement,  from  the  opening  of  the  line, 
to  increase  the  rolling  stock  that  it  must  have  been 
insufficient ; therefore,  unless  somebody  came  forward, 
that  insufficiency  would  still,  and  it  seems  does  still, 
exist"? — Yes. 

15436.  Chairman. — I understand  that  the  rolling 
stock  was  sufficient  for  two  trains,  a day  ; then  they 
wanted  three  trains  a day  ; that  would  require  50 
per  cent,  more  rolling  stock  ? — They  found  they  would 
require  three  trains  a day  soon  after  the  line  was 
opened.  The  rolling  stock  was  quite  sufficient  for 
two  trains  per  day. 

15437.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pol!. — At  the  time  the 
line  was  opened.  This  was  the  beginning.  I under- 
stood you  to  say  that  shortly  after  the  line  was 
opened  the  company  said  the  rolling  stock  was  in- 
sufficient?— Yes,  if  a three-train  service  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

15438.  Insufficient  for  a three-train  service? — Yes. 

15439.  In  May,  1905,  the  Board  of  Works  had 
notice  for  the  first  time  that  the  large  claim  for 
the  sum  of  £70,000  was  being  mode  against  them  ? — 
Yes,  about  two  years  and  two  months  after  the  line 
was  opened. 

15440.  That  was  after  the  contract  which  was 
undertaken  with  the  contractor’s  had  expired,  when 
it  was  manifestly  impossible,  even  if  the  contractors 
had  failed  in  their  obligations,  to  call  upon  them  to 
make  these  deficiencies  good? — Quite  so. 

15441.  Now,  one  or  two  questions  with  regard  to 
the  larger  items  in  the  schedule  of  claims ; you  spoke 
of  the  company  claiming  as  for  viaducts,  £13,000,  or 
in  the  alternative,  that  they  should  he  given  a capital 
sum  calculated  upon  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
required  for  the  upkeep  of  the  steel  girders.  What 
does  that  amount  to? — I have  not  calculated. 

15442.  Is  it  actual  expenditure  on  the  keeping  up 
of  the  steel  work  1 — I think  they  have  detailed  it  in 
the  claim. 

15443.  Chairman. — It  is  in  the  claim  ? — I think 
they  have  counted  upon  renewing  the  girders  every 
fifty  years  and  have  brought  that  sum  down  to  an 
annual  charge  which  they  have  capitalised.  Then 
there  is  the  annual  charge  for  painting. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  cannot  he  a heavy 
one. 

15444.  Chairman. — Oh,  no.  (TT'/fnm).— It  can- 

not be  a very  heavy  sum. 

15445.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to  the 
tank  engine,  it  is  quite  evident  from  Mr.  Malcolm’s 
report  that  he  thought  the  tank  engines  not  adequate 
for  the  Burtonport  Extension,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  tender  engines  were  supplied  ? — ' 
Yes ; that  I saw  in  the  report.  The  tender  engines 
were  for  running  through  the  whole  way  from  Burton- 
port to  Londonderry. 

15446.  The  whole  way  ? — I agree  with  him  that  for 
the  working  of  the  whole  line  it  would  foe  the  better 
system. 

15447.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  relative  cost? 
— The  tender  engines  cost  about  £400  more  than  the 
tank  engines. 

15448.  Was  it  your  regard  to  economy  and  to  the 
specifications  that  made  the  Board  of  Works  refuse 
to  take  the  tender  engines  ? — The  Board  were  advised 
it  was  better  to  use  the  tank  engine  on  the  line  from 
I^etterkenny  to  Burtonport. 

15449.  On  account  of  the  gradients  ? — They  bad 
greater  traction  force,  were  more  convenient  to  work, 
and  did  not  have  the  additional  weight- of  4 tender. 
The  tank  saved  that  greatei1  weight,  and  the  engine 
could  draw  an  entire  carriage  instead  of  a tender. 

15450.  Do  the  non -advent  ages  counterbalance  the 
advantages? — On  a small  line  like  Letterlcenny  to 
Burtonport  the  tank  engine  is  the  best. 

15451.  They  have  them,  I think,  on  one  of  the 
Kerry  lines  to  Valencia ?—  Here  is  a drawing  of  the 
engine  supplied. 

15452.  I think  it  is  the  same  kind  of  engine.  Is 
this  the  only  line  they  have  them  on  in  Ireland  ?— 
Oh,  no.  There  a*e  tank- engines  on  the  Donegal  line, 
and  on  all  the  narrow  gauge  lines  in  Ireland. 

Chairman. — They  are  becoming  universal  in  Eng- 
land for  suburban  traffic. 

15453.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — Had  you  any  plans 
from  the  company  about  the  work  on  the  Carndonagh 
line,  any  plans  for  the  construction  of  that  line  by 
the  company.  That  line  w an  promoted  and  con- 
structed by  the  Ixragh  Swilly  Company  ? — Yes,  ~Tt  was 
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promoted  by  the  Company,  but  constructed  by  Paul- 
ing and  Company  under  an  agreement  exactly 
similar  to  that  prepared  for  the  Burtonport  line.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  Company  were  parties  to  the 
agreement,  and  their  engineer  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction. 

15454.  They  constructed  it?— The  same  contractors 
constructed  the  two  lines. 

15455.  The  cost  of  construction  of  that  line,  I pre- 
sume, was  very  much  less  than  of  the  Burtonport — 
the  excavations  and  cuttings  were  very  much  lighter? 
— The  excavations  and  cuttings  were  lighter,  but  the 
cost  of  the  line  was  not  very  much  lower.  I think  it 
was  £6,200  per  mile  as  compared  with  £6,340  for  the 
Burtonport  line.  . 

15456.  Was  the  specification  practically  on  the 
same  lines  ?— No.  The  promoting  company  were  able 
to  get  a very  much  better  line  on  the  Carndonagli— 
a better  class  and  much  heavier  work  than  they  really 
intended  in  their  Parliamentary  plans.  To  give  you 
an  instance,  the  stations  were  only  to  cost  £6,200 
when  they  went  before  the  investigators. 

15457.  How  many  stations  ?— About  five.  But 
when  the  stations  were  advertised  for  tenders  it  was 
found  that  the  lowest  tender  was  over  £14,000  for 
the  five  stations  on  the  Carndonagli  line.  Then 
again,  for  the  main  line,  they  specified  that  all  the 
masonry  should  be  built  in  cement  mortar,  instead  of 
lime  mortar.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  lime  used  in 
the  construction  of  that  line.  A great  deal  of  money 
has  been  wasted  in  .unnecessary  and  extravagant 
work  on  that  line.  They  acted  as  contractors  for  the 
stations,  but  the  Board  of  Works,  or  the  Treasury, 
paid  the  cost. 

15458.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— -The  Board  of 

Works  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  that  speci- 
fication and  revising  or  cutting  it  down  ?— They  had, 
but  that  was  settled  about  a year  before  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  Burtonport  line  was  made. 

15459.  And  the  work  that  was  contemplated  and 
specified  for  on  the  Burtonport  line  was  of  a very 
much  lighter  nature? — Well,  it  was  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and 
was  indeed  what  an  ordinary  railway  company  would 
do,  if  constructing  the  line  at  their  own  cost.  As  to 
the  Camdonagh  line,  if  the  company  had  had  to 
construct  it  themselves,  at  their  own  cost,  they  would 
never  have  spent  the  amount  of  money  actually  3peat 
on  that  line. 

15460.  Does  it  in  your  opinion  compare  unfavour- 
r.bly  as  regards  cost  with  other  lines  ? — I think  it  does. 

15461.  Has  it  necessitated  a larger  expenditure  of 
public  money  than  was  really  justified  by  the  re- 
quirements ? — I think  so. 

15462.  You  say  in  your  evidence  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions  with  reference  to 
Dr.  Todd’s  evidence,  and  as  I hud  the  pleasure  of 
examining  him,  I will  just  ask  you  a few  questions. 
I asked  Dr.  Todd — “ T.hey  took  it  over,  and  had  no 
idea  of  what  would  equip  the  line  in  a satisfactory 
manner?”  and  Dr.  Todd  stated — ‘‘No;  they  pro- 
tested from  the  beginning,  but  I understood  that  the 


Board  of  Works  said  that  if  the  traffic  showed  that 
more  rolling  stock  was  necessary  they  would  provide 

Witness. — Dr.  Todd’s  statement  is  quite  incorrect 

15463.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I also  asked  him-1 
this,  “ I should  have  thought  the  Londonderry  and 
Lough  Swilly  Company  would  have  been  asked  to  6ee 
that  everything  was  efficeint  before  they  took  it  over  ?” 
Dr.  Todd  replied — “ No ; they  were  under  a contract 
with  the  Treasury.  The  contractors  have  a year  of 
maintenance,  and  the  usual  custom  is  that  several 
things  in  lines  that  are  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
opening  are  made  good  during  the  year  of  opening. 
In  this  case  it  was  undertaken  that  they  should  be 
made  good  during  the  year  of  maintenance,  but  the 
engineer  h.ad  no  chance  of  checking  the  works  except 
during  the  time  of  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
engineer,  and  they  then  called  attention  to  various 
defects,  and  the  deficiencies  they  then  pointed  out 
and  others  since  observed  are  said  to  total  up  to 
£70,000.”  Now,  is  that  a correct  description  of  the 
situation  as  regards  the  opportunities  which  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  had?— On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a very  incorrect  statement.  The  line 
was  examined  and  inspected  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company’s  engineer  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany’s chairman  on  several  occasions,  and  shortly  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  line  it  was  minutely  inspected 
by  the  company’s  engineer,  and  the  company  took  it 
over  with  tire  reservation  that  the  Board  would  pro- 
vide the  running  shed,  and  do  whatever  the  Board  of 
Trade  required. 

15464.  Chairman. — There  was  a letter  to  that  ef- 
fect?— There  was  a letter  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Ilcaly,  E.C. — I may  say  that  owing  to  the 
sharp  controversy  that  has  arisen  on  this  subject  that 
acting  on  the  instructions  I have  received,  I think  it 
better  not  to  cross-examine  this  witness.  We  will  be 
in  a position  to  present  an  independent  witness  who 
will  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  my  clients.  Tire  com- 
pany do  not  accept  the  view  presented  in  the  state- 
ment of  tire  witness.  When  the  company  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  they  will  call  one  of 
their  officers.  We  have  some  letters  to  produce  on 
the  point.  There  is  a letter  in  which  we  were 
warned  off  the  line  by  the  Board  of  Works.  We 
have  not  that  letter  here  to-day,  but  we  can  produce 
it.  We  actually  commenced  litigation  to  endeavour 
to  compel  tire  Board  of  Works  to  allow  us  to  con- 
struct tire  line.  If  the  Commission  would  give  the 
company  an  opportunity  at  a later  stage  to  call  a 
w: '•ness  on  the  subject,  I think  it  would  he  the  more 
desirable  way  of  conducting  the  case. 

Chairman. — Wo  will  give  the  opportunity,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  us  if  it  was  given  not 
at  this,  but  the  next  sitting,  which  will  he  in  about 
a month — I mean  not  to  defer  it  longer  than  that. 

Dr.  Todd  ( Solicitor , Londonderry). — You  don’t 
moan  to-morrow. 

Chairman. — Oh,  no,  the  next  sitting  in  May. 

Mr.  Ilealy,  K.C. — Then  there  is  this  question  about 
the  tank  engine®— all  these  statements  we  controvert 
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15465.  You  are  from  Strabane  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15466.  And  you  are  in  business  there? — Yes,  sir. 

15467.  Are  you  here  in  any  representative  capa- 
city?— I am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Strabane  Mercan- 
tile Association. 

15468.  The  Mercantile  Association  consists  of  the 
principal  merchants,  and  dealers  of  that  place,  I -up- 
pose? — Yes,  sir. 

15469.  Just  for  my  information — is  Strabane  a 
large  place? — Yes,  it  is,  sir. 

15470.  What  is  .the  population? — Considerably  ov;r 
live  thousand — it  is  a fairly  large  provincial  town. 

15471.  It  is  a market  town  ? — Yes,  a very  impor- 
tant town. 

15472.  You  are  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  that  Association? — Yes,  sir. 

15473.  And  you  have  been  connected  with  Strabane 
for  many  years  ? — Yes,  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

15474.  In  business  ? — Yes,  but  not  all  the  time  for 
myself. 

154V5.  Have  you  considered  this  question  of  rail- 
way management  in  Ireland  at  the  Association?— 
Yes,  it  has  been  discussed. 


15476.  Do  you  appear  before  us  complaining  of  the 
railways  in  your  district? — Yes,  sir;  we  have  some 
complaints  to  make  with  regard  to  rates. 

15477.  Speaking  generally  first — we  can  go  into  de- 
tail afterwards — generally  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
railways  ? — Generally  we  are  satisfied  with  the  rail- 
ways -as  a means  of  transit,  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  tiie  rates. 

15478.  But  -at  any  rate  you  have  no  particular 
grievance  against  the  particular  railways  that  sem 
your  town  except  as  regards  rate3  ? — And  other  facili- 
ties, such  as  cheap  market  trains. 

15479.  Then  we  will  say  cheap  rates  and  fares?— 
Yes.  With  regard  to  the  officials,  I may  say  I h?v0 
always  received  the  utmost  courtesy  and  attention 
from  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways. 

15480.  Just  give  me  a typical  case  if  you  can  of 
what  you  mean  by  unfair  nates — take  the  rates  for 
some  of  the  articles  in  which  you  deal  ? — I will  giy® 
you  an  instance  of  the  boot  trade. 

15481.  Boots  and  shoes  from  England  to  Strabane? 
— Yes,  from  England  to  Strabane  as  compared  with 
Derry.  The  rate  from  Leeds  to  Derry  is  47s.  6 d.  5 
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Strabane,  50s.  lOd.  ; from  Leicester  to  Derry,  55 s. ; 
to  Strabane,  59s.  2d. 

15482.  That  is  quite  sufficient.  I will  put  it  shortly 
m this  way— that  from  most  of  those  places  in  Eng- 
land—Northampton,  &c.,  the  rates  are  lower  to  Derry 
than  to  Strabane,  although  the  distance  is  greater  ?— 
Yes  fourteen  miles  further  on. 

15483.  Of  course  you  know  as  a sensible  man  why 
the  rates  are  less  in  Derry? — I understand  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  a seaport  town. 

15484.  Is  that  not  a fair  and  reasonable  explana- 
tion ?_ Well,  we  claim  to  have  a water-way  too— we 
have  the  Canal. 

15485.  You  have  not  the  steamer  coming  direct  by 
sea?— No,  but  of  course  the  small  lighters  can  come 
up  the  Canal. 

15486.  I suppose  you  know  that  if  they  didn’t 
charge  a lower  rate  they  would  get  no  traffic,  because 
the  whole  of  the  traffic  would  go  by  sea?— The  sea 
rate  is  half-a-crown  less  even. 

15487.  It  is  a reasonable  thing  for  the  railway  com- 
pany to  charge  less  to  Derry  than  to  any  place  inland, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  competition — that  is  a 
reasonable  explanation? — Yes,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  should  carry  goods  past  Strabane 
cheaper.  Allow  me  to  quote  another  instance.  They 
get  oil-cake  from  Belfast  to  Derry,  and  it  is  cheaper 
to  book  it  to  Derry  and  re-book  on  to  Strabane  than 
to  Strabane  direct— they  save  half-a-crown  a ton. 

15488.  I can  well  understand  that,  because  they 
come  all  the  way  by  water.  If  there  was  no  low  rate 
they  would  see  no  traffic  ?— It  is  not  by  water  but  by 

15489.  It  is  the  water-way  rules  the  rates? — Yes,  I 
understand,  sir,  to  a certain  extent. 

15490.  Don’t  you  know  it? — I understand  it  is. 
15491.  Now,  your  particular  business — boots  and 
shoes— is  not  an  industry  that  is  cultivated,  bn  this 
country? — Well,  unfortunately,  at  present  it  is  not. 
That  is  why  we  complain  of  the  high  rates.  I am 
not  in  favour  of  cheap  inland  through  rates  on  any 
industry — on  any  article  that  can  be  produced  in  the 
country,  but  boots  cannot  apply  except  in  a very 
small  way. 

15492.  Would  you  like  cheap  rates  for  imported 
boots  and  shoes? — Yes,  for  everything  we  cannot  pro- 
duce at  home. 

15493.  Why  cannot  you  produce  boots  and  shoes  at 
home?— Well,  the  industry  never  developed  properly. 
In  the  first  place,  tanning  was  abolished — was  taken 
from  us  by  Englishmen  principally — with  the  result 
that  our  tanneries  are  all  now  closed,  and  there  are 
only  a few  struggling  boot  factories. 

15494.  Then  as  a matter  of  fact  nearly  all  the  boots 
and  shoes  worn  in  Ireland  are  imported  ? — Yes. 

15495.  And  you  are  in  that  business? — Yes. 

15496.  You  have  another  business  attached  to  these 
boots  and  shoes— I see  you  are  an  agent  for  Gilbey’s  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

15497.  And  of  course  you  do  a large  trade  in  wines 
and  spirits? — Yes. 

15498.  And  their  traffic  is  carried  in  cases  ?— Yes, 
in  cases  and  casks. 

15499.  But  where  do  you  get  them  from? — From 
the  Dublin  depot. 

15500.  Not  direct  from  England? — No. 

15501.  Give  us  what  you  consider  your  grievance  is 
in  connection  with  that  traffic? — Just  the  rates.  All 
the  goods  come  in  cases  and  casks,  and  the  rates  are 
on  the  higher  scale  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
extra  risk,  but  this  is,  however,  purely  a delusion,  as 
Messrs.  Gilbey  have  told  me  repeatedly  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  they  get  a claim  settled  for  break- 
ages or  damage,  the  custom  being  to  compel  ' carters  to 
sign  for  the  goods  as  being  in  good  order  and  condi- 
tion, while,  of  course,  they  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  contents,  and  the  plea  then  is,  if  there  is  any 
breakage  or  damage  it  must  have  occurred  in  the 
carting  from  the  station  to  the  consignee’s  place. 

15502.  I suppose  the  traffic  is  carried  at  owner’s 
risk? — I don’t  think  so,  sir,  in  this  case.  The  rate 
for  whiskey,  wine,  and  spirits,  in  casks  or  cases,  from 
Dublin  to  Derry  is  15s.  ; to  Strabane,  20s. 

15503.  Well,  then  again,  the  traffic  could  go  all  the. 
way  from  Dublin  to  Derry  by  water — couldn’t  it? — 
Yes. 

15504.  And  wouldn’t  it  if  the  railway  company 
didn’t  charge  a lower  rate? — Yes. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — He  is  comparing  the  cartage  rate 
with  the  station  to  station  rate. 

15505.  Chairman. — Is  the  Strabane  rate  a collected 
and  delivered  rate? — Yes. 


15506.  And  the  Derry  rate  is  station  to  station  ? — ^pr  22  1907 
No,  it  is  the  same,  I think — I think  it  is  delivered  in  * ' — L 
the  same  way  in  Derry.  Mr.  John 

Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — I am  told  it  is  station  to  station.  M'Colgan, 

15507.  Chairman. — Well,  there  is  a difference  of  Kepresenta- 
5s.  ? Yes.  tire  of  the 

15508.  Now  then  comes  the  instance  of  stout?—  Strabaue 
Yes,  that  is  an  important  Irish  industry.  Well, 
stout 

15509.  From  Dublin  to  Strabane? — It  is  the  same  Comparison 
as  from  Glasgow  or  Burton-on-Trent.  The  rate  has  <,f  rates  for 
been  brought  down  from  20s.  to  9s.  6 d.  from  Dublin  Stout  from 
to  Strabane,  but  even  in  this  Derry  has  got  a further  Dublin  to 
preference  of  2s.,  for  although  the  rate-book  shows  Strabane; 

12s.  6 d.,  I have  been  informed  that  the  amount  really  and  Dewy, 
charged  is  7s.  6 d. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — That  is  a rate  station  to  station 
— the  other  is  delivered. 

15510.  Chairman. — That  is  the  explanation? — I got 
these  facts  from  Messrs.  Gilbey.  They  have  also  got 
a depot  in  Derry  and  the  same  custom  prevails.  I 
think  both  are  alike. 

15511.  Gilbey’s  is  a big  firm,  and  surely  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  but  I 
have  to  pay  the  rates. 

15512.  Let  us  go  on  now  to  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  train  service  and  passenger  fares.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  about  the  train  service  from 
Strabane  to  any  place — you  have  not  sufficient  market 
day  trains?— The  complaint  is  that  Derry  is  getting 
greater  facilities. 

15513.  What  is  the  population  of  Derry  compared 
with  Strabane? — About  35,000. 

15514.  You  don’t  expect  the  same  train  facilities  at  Equal  pas- 
a place  with  5,000  as  you  would  get  in  a place  of  senger  train 
35,000? — Well,  Strabane  by  its  geographical  position,  service  nud 
and  the  district  in  wliich  it  is  situated,  is  duly  en-  facilities 
titled  to  just  as  good  a train  service  as  Derry.  For  t° 
instance,  there  are  eleven  cheap  trains  running  to 
Derry  in  the  week  and  to  Strabane  five.  ItLTane . 

15515.  I should  have  thought  that  was  a very  good 
number — you  don't  want  eleven,  do  you? — We  would 
want  the  same  facilities  as  Derry. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.  O.— Strabane  has  a high  opinion  of 
itself. 

15516.  Chairman. — He  has  a high  opinion  of  the 
place  I don’t  see  really  that  you.  have  much  to  com- 
plain of.  I don’t  think  you  have,  except  that  you 
want  to  have  the  same  facilities  as  a town  with  35,000 
inhabitants.  Now,  what  about  cheap  trains.  What 
do  you  want — two  cheap  trains? — Yes. 

15517.  Do  you  mean  By  that  on  both  systems  ? — Gn  Extension  of 
the  Midland  system  and  the  Great  Northern.  market  ticket 

15518.  Both  of  them  run  through  your  place?—  facilities 
Yes.  . „ ^ urged. 

15619.  Do  they  use  the  same  station  ?— Yes. 

15520.  You  want  cheap  trains  every  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

15521.  Why  not  every  day?— It  is  three  days,  six-. 

155227  You  are  making  a suggestion  there  'which 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  unreasonable— you  would  do 
away  altogether  with  the  ordinary  fares  and  charge 
cheap  tickets  for  every  train?— Certainly  not. 

15523.  Are  these  three  days  market  days?— We  have 
two  markets.  , , , , . m , 

15524.  What  is  the  general  market  day?— Tuesday. 

Wednesday  is  the  flax  market  day.  We  gije  the 
names  of  the  stations  from  which  we  would  want  them 
on  both  systems.  . .. 

15525.  I see  you  name  nearly  all  the  stations  m the 
North  of  Ireland?— Not  quite,  sir. 

15526.  Now,  the  flax  markefr-surely  there  are  not 
many  people  attending  the  flax  market?— Oh,  there 
does.  In  the  winter  time  it  is  well  attended. 

15527.  Is  there  a Corporation  in  Strabane  ? — An  Ur- 
ban Council. 

15528.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  with  reference  The  advant- 
to  the  subject  that  has  been  mentioned  here  several  age  of  the 
times  about  the  introduction  of  the  Midland  Railway  introduction 
Company  into  your  district.  Do  you  think  that  has  oftheM.dland 
been  of  advantage  7— Well,  I don’t  think  it  has  been  any  kMiwaymto 
si?  up  to  tto  press.*  Jortte  first  five  Stab.n. 
or  six  years,  when  the  line  was  extended  to  Derry  from 
Strabane  to  Derry — there  was  competition  in  rates, 
with  the  result  that  the  trade  of  the  town  improved 
very  much— in  fact  for  the  past  seven  years  the  valu- 
ation went  up  over  two  thousand  pounds— but  now 
they  have  agreed  to  charge  equal  rates  and  fares  and 
pool  the  traffic. 

F 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Apr.  22, 1907. 

Sir.  John 
M'Colgan, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Strabaue 
Mercantile 
Association. 

The  advant- 
age of  the 
introduction 
of  the  Mid- 
land Railway 
into  the 
Strabaue 
district 


Alleged 
excessive 
rates  for 
small  parcels. 


Increased 

lavatory 


tion  for  third 
class  pas- 
sengers 
recommended. 


Extension  of 
Railway  from 
Strabaue  to 
Cookstowu 
advocated. 


Industries 
awaiting 
development 
in  the'district. 


Importance  of 
Strabane  as  a 
Post  Office 
•centre. 


15529.  The  Midland  Company  have  not  been  there 
seven  years  ? — No ; it  was  the  Donegal  Company. 

15530.  I am  asking  you  about  the  Midland  ? — This 
competition  has  now  ceased,  and  the  accommodation 
also  with  regard  to  porters  on  sonic  of  the  stations 
has  ceased.  They  have  been  economising  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  merchants  and  farmers.  They 
have  not  the  accommodation  at  the  stations  and  they 
are  doing  away  with  some  of  the  porters. 

15531.  On  the  Donegal  line? — Yes,  on  the  Midland 
now. 

15532.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
Yes,  I do.  I got  information  from  a reliable  source. 
There  was  a gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  they 
were  unloading  a cargo  of  oil  cake  and  he  put  his 
horses  to  it,  but  had  to  unloose  them  again.  They  had 
no  accommodation  and  he  had  to  take  his  horses  back. 

15533.  Mr.  Sexton.. — Are  you  speaking  of  that  part 
of  the  line  that  belongs  to  the  Midland? — It  is  Stra- 
bane to  Derry  that  belongs  to  the  Midland. 

15534.  And  the  rest  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Donegal  line? — Ye3,  sir,  exactly. 

15535.  Chairman. — Now,  small  parcels.  I see  that 
you  consider  that  the  rates  are  too  high  there  for 
small  parcels  ? — Yes.  I have  a grievance  in  that. 

15536.  Of  course  in  your  particular  business  you 
send  principally  by  parcels  post? — We  send  a good 
deal  by  parcels  post,  but  then  there  is  a lot  of  business 
done  in  large  parcels  between  11  lbs.  and  28  lbs. 

15537.  The  minimum  on  the  railway  is  28  lbs.  ? — 


15538.  All  up  to  28  lbs.  is  charged  for  as  28  lbs.  ? — 
Yes. 

15539.  You  know  the  same  rule  is  in  force  in  Eng- 
land ? — I am  told  so. 

15540.  Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — It  is  the  general  rule,  I 
am  told.  Witness. — We  want  the  scale  to  include 
parcels  weighing  7 lbs.  14  lbs,  and  21  lbs.— up  to  14 
lbs.  anyway. 

15541.  What  do  you  suggest  with  reference  to  third- 
class  passengers.  I see  you  want  lavatory  accommo- 
dation?— We  want  lavatory  accommodation  on  all 
trains  running  between  Derry  and  Belfast  and  Dublin. 
We  consider  that  as  a considerable  portion  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  third-class  passengers  they  are 
entitled  to  consideration. 

Mr.  Healy,  E.C. — All  through  there  is,  except  on 
the  night  mail. 

15542.  Chairman. — You  don’t  want  it  on  the  stop- 
ping trains? — No,  certainly  not. 

J5543.  It  is  only  on  the  long  distance  ? — Yes. 

15544.  Many  of  the  trains  have  got  this  convenience 
and  it  will  all  come  in  time  ? — We  hope  so,  sir. 

15545.  I see  your  association  is  interested  in  a pro- 
jected  new  railway  from  Strabane  to  Cookstown?— 
xes  ; that  is  a new  line  projected. 

,J5546;  Who  by?— It  has  not  taken  practical  shape 
yet,  and  I think  they  are  endeavouring  to  get  part  of 
it  scheduled  as  a congested  district.  It  would  open  up 
a wide  district  of  country.  “ p 

ra~547'  Tt  ia  an  agricultural  country?— Yes,  and 
it  ?a™told”  *nd  h“  ““  found  in 

. 1S54a-  Are  rile  quarries  worked  ?— Some  of  rile  near 

IkSt  'TV'  b”f  in  * rel7  crude  state  ’ 

stae  g°°d  *-*■>  freestone  and  lime- 

a- 

beeped  fa' sfmeCo°:se.“tM,ly 

they  hay,  get  it  at 
like  k~ 

end  of  the5ta,“  * « beyond  the 

taS5bey?,T  ft  «■*  4 short  dis- 

there  nro  also  seamfof  o5“  ““  t™s  tl“»Sb 


there  under  the  Postmaster  of  Strabane  ?— Them 
sixty-nine  sub-offices  under  his  control  and  manat? 
ment,  and  Strabane  is  also  a distributing  centJ* 
the  entire  County  of  Donegal.  At  the  held  o&J in 
Strabane  there  are  twenty-one  officials  and  163  rm,i 
postmen  of  various  grades.  ai 

15559.  Do  you  know  that  ? — Yes. 

15560.  Are  not  there  flax  mills  and  other 
there  ?— Yes  ; there  is  the  largest  and  most  flourish^ 
flax-spinning  concern  there— the  Zion  mills,  emnto? 
mg  1,400  or  1,500  operatives,  we  complain  that  ffi 
traffic  is  within  two  and  a half  miles  of  Strabane  3 
should  come  to  Strabane  as  a centre  of  distribute 
but  which  is  taken  past  Strabane  owing  to  the  acti™ 

£ tS^l  nST  " si™B  tw”  oh“p 

1S561.  People  could  walk  to  Strabane  without  mi_ 
on  the  railway  at  all.  It ,«  only  too  mile.  distaSt?” 
Two  miles  and  a half. 


bane5?62’  ^ Sextrm"~I>oes  the  train  stop  at  Stra- 
15563.  Chairman.— Of  course  it  does ; and 
can  get  to  Strabane  for  2 £rf.  at  any  rate?— I don’t 
know  what  the  fare  is,  but  it  is  cheap,  at  all  events 
15564.  I don’t  see  why  they  should  go  to  Derry  unless 
there  is  some  attraction  ?— The  large  place,  you  know 
brings  the  people.  ’ 

15565.  You  have  told  us  very  frankly  about  Stra- 
bane and  its  industries  and  railways,  has  your  associa 
tion  formed  any  views  as  to  what  would  remedy  the 
grievances  of  which  you  complain  ?— They  are  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  State  purchase,  so  far  as  I can 
make  out,  but  they  are  not  decided  as  to  the  shape  it 
should  take — how  it  should  be  brought  about. 

15566.  How  many  members  have  you  got  in  your 
association,  about? — Thirty  or  forty  members  in  it- 
perhaps  fifty.  ’ 

15567.  And  all  the  members  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Strabane  and  district?— Yes, 
they  are  identified  with  it. 

15568.  And  you  are  deputed  to  give  us  that  opinion 
of  these  particular  traders  ?— Yes. 

15569.  That  they  prefer  the  whole  of  the  railways 
of  Ireland  to  be  purchased  by  the  State,  bat  as  to 
the  mode  of  purchase  they  don’t  express  any  opinion? 
— They  are  undecided  about  that. 

15570.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  thatf- 
Yes ; my  own  opinion  is  that  they  should  be  amal- 
gamated and  purchased  by  the  State,  and  worked  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
an  Irish  Council  of  some  description — the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils,  or  a Railway  Council, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Irish  electors. 

15571.  Do  you  think  if  the  railways  belonged  to  the 
State,  controlled  by  an  Irish  party  of  some  sort,  that 
it  would  tend  to  benefit  the  trade  and  industries  of 
the  country  better  than  it  is  done  at  the  present 
time? — I do. 

15572.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  the  means  of 
developing  industries  that  do  not  now  exist  in  the 
couptry,  and  that  could  exist,  if  what  you  suggest 
wa,s  carried  out? — I do,  sir  ; to  adopt  a paternal 
policy,  promoting  the  industries  of  the  country. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

15573 . 1 will  only  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 

y°ur  last  answers.  You  say  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  amalgamation  and  purchase  of  the  railways  by 
the  State,  and  that  having  been  accomplished,  you 
would  put  the  railways  under  the  management  of  an 
Irish  Council  or  Board  ?— Yes,  sir. 

icc>7c'  Presamably  °f  railway  experts? — Yes. 

15575.  And  you  say  that  Board  should  be  subject 
to,  and  responsible  to,  Irish  public  opinion? — Yes; 
the  Irish  electorate. 

15576.  Would  you  have  that  Railway  Council  a 
Board  elected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  simply  for 
railway  purposes? — I would  have  them  elected  for  the 
control  of  the  railways,  but  not  to  manage  them  in 
detail. 

15577.  Who  would  manage  them  in  detail?— I would 
6 iccTO  ^lem  a spaH  Board  of  railway  experts. 

15578.  The  Council  you  speak  of  would  not  consist 
of  railway  experts,  it  would  be  a Council  in  the  nature 
of  a central  authority,  such  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
be  800n  set  UP  ' Quite  so. 

15579.  And  under  that  central  Board  would  be  a 
small  committee  of  railway  experts,  who  would 
manage  the  railways  under  the  control  of  the  central 
authority  ? — Exactly. 
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15580.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  State— 
that  is,  the  British  Parliament — working  the  ra.il- 
wavs?— -I  would  not,  for  this  reason — that  the  British 
Parliament  is  dominated  by  the  influence  of  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  England,  and  their 
policy  would  be  to  foster  their  own  manufactures  and 
industries  at  the  expense  of  ours. 

15581.  But  if  you  contemplate  that  the  State  should 
purchase  the  railways,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  they 
would  submit  to  having  the  working  of  those  railways 
entrusted  to  a purely  Irish  body,  without  having  any 
voice  in  the  matter  ?— You  mean  the  British  Treasury  ? 

15582  Yes;  if  they  find  the  money,  would  you  not 
expect  that  they  would  want  to  have  some  voice  in 
the  allocation  and  spending  of  the  money  ?— If  they 
got  security  for  the  money  they  might  not  be  con- 

1:6 15583.  What  security  would  you  give  them? — The 
railways  themselves,  and  the  security  of  the  land  and 
buildings. 

15584.  Broadly  speaking,  then  you  agree  with  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  Council  of  the  County 
Councils,  which  was  to  that  effect  2 — Yes. 

15585.  But  that  view  is  one  simply  held  by  yourself? 
—I  am  not  giving  that  as  the  view  of  the  association. 

15586.  The  mode  of  purchase  was  not  decided  by 
them,  but  it  was  considered  ? — Yes  ; but  there  were 
different  views  as  to  the  carrying  it  out. 

15587.  And  they  did  not  pass  any  resolution  or 
express  any  decided  views  one  way  or  another  ?— They 
did  not. 

15588.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  was 
the  majority  of  the  association  more  in  favour 
of  one  view  than  of  the  other,  might  I ask  that 
without  trespassing  unduly  on  your  confidence? — 
They  are  unanimous  on  the  question  of  State  pur- 
chase ; but  .with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  take  place  they  have  no  definite  views  ; at  least, 
they  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  carrying  that  out. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

15589.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  in  the 
case  of  Derry,  if  the  railway  company  did  not  accept 
a rate  to  compete  with  what  the  goods  would  be  carried 
for  there  by  water  they  would  lose  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 

15590.  If  they  charge  much  more  from  Dublin  to 
Derry  than  the  consignor  can  get  it  carried  for  to 


Derry  by  sea  the  railway  company  would  not  get  the 
traffic,  it  might  go  by  sea  ? — Portion  of  it  might. 

15591.  It  all  might,  it  all  could? — That  is  possible. 

15592.  What  do  you  say  to  that : do  you  say  that 
a railway  company  is  entitled  to  take  note  of  that 
competition,  and  to  endeavour  to  defeat  it? — It  is  in 
their  own  interest  to  do  so. 

15593.  But  then  you  point  out  that  the  difference 
between  the  rates  to  Derry  and  to  Strabane,  which  is 
fourteen  miles  nearer  the  point  of  despatch,  are  con- 
siderable— several  shillings  a ton.  What  remedy 
would  you  suggest?  You  appear  to  allow  that  they 
might  fairly  charge  a low  rate  to  Derry  in  order 
to  save  the  traffic  from  going  by  sea  ; what  remedy 
would  you  suggest  for  Strabane — would  you  say 
stations  close  to  the  point  of  sea  competition  ought 
to  have  a rate  more  near  to  that  allowed  to  the  com- 
petitive point? — Yes,  that  is  my  point — that  the  dis- 
parity is  too  great  for  a point  so  near. 

15594.  If  the  disparity  is  so  great  as  to  attract  trade 
to  Derry,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  into  Derry,  that  puts  Strabane  at  a great 
disadvantage? — Yes;  that  has  been  contended  time 
and  again — that  Derry  is  being  built  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Strabane,  although  Strabane  can  give  as  good 
facilities  every  way. 

15595.  Supposing  the  railways  were  worked  as  a 
unit  by  public  authority,  should  you  think  they  would 
take  note  of  such  a consideration,  and  whilst  they 
would  fix  the  rate  to  Derry,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  land  traffic  against  the  sea  competition, 
would  take  care  not  to  make  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  competitive  point  and  stations  near  it  so 
great  as  to  hamper  or  destroy  the  trade  of  the  latter 
places? — I think  so.  I think  they  would  endeavour 
to  give  every  place  a fair  chance,  according  to  its 
natural  advantages  and  resources  and  geographical 
position. 

15596.  It  does  seem  hard  to  justify  a system  by 
which  a place  only  fourteen  miles  from  Derry  is 
deprived  of  what  you  call  its  reasonable  local  trade 
because  the  traffic  to  Derry  could  be  carried  on  by 
sea  ? — Yes. 

15597.  And  you  think  that  from  a public  point  of 
view  a system  of  railways  administered  as  a unit 
would  do  more  justice — at  least  regard  the  claims  of 
such  places  more  than  they  are  regarded  at  present  ? — 
Yes,  I do,  sir. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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J.  T.  Noble  Anderson,  b.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


15598.  Chairman — Mr.  Joshua  T.  Noble  Anderson? 
•—Yes,  that  is  my  name. 

15599.  You  are  a B.A.  ? — Yes  ; a B.A.  of  Melbourne 
University,  and  of  the  R.U.I.  ; a B.E.  of  the  R.U.I. ; 
a Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; a 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  America. 


15600. _ Of  America  ? — Yes,  and  Past-President  of 
the  Institute  of  Engineers  of  Victoria,  in  Melbourne. 

15601.  Australia  ? — Yes,  I held  the  Presidential 
Chair  twice,  two  succeeding  years. 

15602.  And  you  were  also  member  of  the  firm  of 
Monash  and  Anderson  ? — Yes. 

15603.  Of  Melbourne? — Yes. 

15604.  And  you  are  generally  acquainted,  I believe, 
with  the  railways  not  only  in  Australia,  but  New 
Zealand  ?— Yes,  directly  as  railway  contractor  and 
agent  for  railway  contractors.  Indirectly,  of  course, 
as  a traveller.  I suppose  I have  travelled  over  100,000 
miles  of  railway  track,  and  over  about  two-thirds 
of  the  railway  lines  of  the  continent  of  Australia 
and  the  island  of  New  Zealand. 


15605.  Am  I justified  in  saying  that  you.  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  railways  in  Victoria,  Queens- 
w 7 jn  Tasmania>  Western  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  ?— I am  well  acquainted  with  Victoria,  New 
boutlx  Wales,  and  New  Zealand.  My  acquaintance 
with  Queensiand,  South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  is  not  so  direct  or  complete. 

.w6?!  1SeU’  VT.  1 tii"k  1 ™ justified  in  sojing 
that  the  Commission  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
you  before  us,  because  we  are  anxious  to  get  the  best 
lniormation  we  can  with  reference  to  the  ownership 
and  working  of  the  railways  in  Australia,  and  I 
believe  you  are  in  a position  to  give  us  that  informa- 
tion  f l am  much  obliged  for  your  appreciation.  I 
would  mention,  of  course,  that  in  addition  to  a man’s 
experience  his  qualifications  to  take  advantage  of 
these  experiences  are  also  important,  and  as  far  as 
SfnEIS!  “ raraniri,  of  conne  the  most 

lls  •»<“  “OJ  •*.  lxscanse 
?! J™  J™"'’  erasyboir  s«a  facts  from  preconceived 
M Von  to  fiSd  out  trim* 

JV  1 “•  Personally  I thin],  I come  l„e>  par. 

S i.™1*  “ £?  advertisement  than  anytling  {L 
T?atrlw  Wlsh  that  1 m*V  see  southing 
iseo  ^ W ' Present  exists  in  thecoionief 
I66O7.  I am  going  to  test  your  knowledge  and  ex- 
penence  as  far  as  I con.  Pilot  of  all  wilTyon  Ml  £ 
« to  the  railways  m Australia— wio  are  4e 

ziSSe‘”t,'S0-Tth"  °*  ae  r“lraJs  “ Ne” 

is  a^nd^ndlr^Sfff  baling  t-Th.t 

toirsE^vrpasth*  ^ 

15611.  Does  tile  State  work  themJ—Xes. 


15612.  In  both  countries? — In  both  countries  the 
State  works  the  railways. 

15613.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  railways? — This  is  a very  wide  sub- 
ject, indeed. 

15614.  Yes  ? — Taking  a similar  country  to  Ireland. 

15615.  Now,  I think  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
just  to  follow  my  questions  directly,  we  will  allow 
you  to  explain  afterwards.  The  lines,  the  Govern- 
ment railways  in  Australia,  for  instance,  do  yon 
know  whether  they  were  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  private  individuals  and  then*  taken  over 
by  the  Government? — The  majority  of  the  lines  at 
present  in  existence  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Government  directly. 

15616.  Yes  ? — I should  qualify  the  word  “ directly,” 
often  by  means  of  contractors.  They  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Government  ■with  the  Government 
funds. 

15617.  Yes,  that  is  the  point  I want? — The  great 
majority,  probably  80  per  cent. 

15618.  The  Government  projected  the  railways,  con- 
structed them,  and  now  they  work  them? — Yes. 

15619.  That  is  correct  ? — That  is  correct.  There  is 
this  qualification,  the  very  first  railways  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  were  projected  and  con- 
structed by  companies. 

15620.  Now,  that  is  the  point  I want  to  make  very 
clear  on  the  notes.  But  originally  same  of  the  lines 
were  constructed  and  worked  by  private  companies? 
— Yes. 

15621.  And  then  subsequently  taken  over  by  the 
State?— Yes. 

15622.  But  within  recent  years,  am  I right  in 
assuming  that  all  the  railways  in  recent  years  have 
been  constructed  by  the  State  ? — Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  them  in  recent  years.  The  balance  are  the  private 
lines  that  have  been  constructed  since  1885.  Of  these 
the  Midland  Railway  of  New  Zealand  lias  been  taken 
over  by  the  State.  The  Midland  Railway  of 
Western  Australia  is  in  negotiation  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  State,  and  the  Wellington  to  Manawatu  line 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  State  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

15623.  Negotiations  are  pending  ? — Yes,  negotia- 
tions are  pending. 

15624.  Well,  the  Tasmanian  railways  within  the 
last,  shall  I say  ten  years  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
State  ? — No.  Unfortunately  I have  been  a shareholder 
in_  some  of  them.  I wish  they  had.  They  are  not 
being  worked  at  a profit  in  Tasmania.  There  is  no 
incentive  to  the  State  to  take  them  over.  The  Tas- 
manian railways  are  exceptional  in  that  they  have 
been  run  for  the  development  of  the  mining  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  country.  They  are  quite  excep- 
tional, owing  to  the  mining  being  practically  the 
only  industry  of  the  place.  They  have  been  run 
more  or  less  in  connection  with  mining  companies— 
•more  or  less  because  the  relations  are  not  always  on 
the  surface. 

15625.  But  surely  the  Government  purchased  a rail- 
way there  within  the  last  fifty  years  ? — Oh,  yes.  The 
Government  have  purchased,  I think,  two  railways  in 
Tasmania. 
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15626  That  is  what  I was  asking  ?— Yes.  I 

thought  yon  meant  the  railways  started  within  the 

^15627  'No,  no.  I am  speaking  of  the  old  railway 
itom  Hobart?— 01  course ; that  is  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  in  Tasmania. 

15628.  That  has  been  taken  over  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

15629!  Yes  ? — I Started  by  speaking  of  the  railways 
constructed  since  1885. 

15630.  Well,  now,  I see  you  suggest  that  a state- 
ment could  be  prepared  showing  the  lines  owned  by 
the  State  and  privately  owned,  and  their  dates  of 
■construction,  and  so  on,  but  I don’t  think  that  is 
necessary  for  our  purpose? — No.  There  are  two  or 
three  of  the  lines  that  the  recent  figures  for  are  not 
obtainable  here.  One  successful  line  run  on  very 
parallel  lines  to  the  Victorian  railways  is  the  Devili- 
nnin  to  Moama  line,  a line  of  forty-eight  miles  in 
extent,  3 ft.  3 in.  gauge,  which  is  run  on  very  similar 
lines  to  Victoria,  and  its  comparison  might  be  in- 
teresting, but  unfortunately  its  figures  are  not  ob- 
tainable in  this  country.  It  is  entirely  owned 
parochially. 

Witness. — May  I open  a letter,  sir  ? 

Chairman. — Certainly. 

Witness. — It  is  a letter  from  Lord  Pirrie,  stating 
that  owing  to  an  accident  he  is  unable  to  be  present. 

Chairman. — I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Lord 
Pirrie  has  had  a slight  accident  and  is  unable  to  be 
present  either  yesterday  or  to-day.  He  was  rather 
anxious  to  be  here  when  you  were  examined. 

Witness. — Yes.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  so. 

15631.  Chairman. — Well,  now,  the  railways  in  Aus- 
tralia iu  the  beginning,  projected  as  they  were  by  the 
Government,  went  into  districts  where  it  was  im- 
possible for _ the  railways  per  se  to  pay  any  interest  on 
-their  outgoing  ? — That  is  so. 

15632.  Any  other  private  enterprise  could  not  have 
made  these  railways  because  of  the  want  of  traffic  ? — 
Many  of  the  places — I am  not  certain  whether  I could 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  give  you  the  exact  places. 

15633.  Genex-ally? — Many  places.  Attempts  were 
made  to  induce  people  to  put  railways  by  promises  of 
large  blocks  of  land  on  the  American  system  and  they 
failed  to  secure  speculators,  and  they  had  to  get 
them  in  spite  of  that — the  railways. 

15634.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  these  railways  miles  of  undeveloped 
■country  would  still  exist? — That  is  so.  One  of  the 
finest  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  recent  years, 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  lias  been  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Victorian  railways  by  a line  200  miles  in 
extent  to  reach  Mildura.  Mildura  was  an  irrigation 
settlement  started  by  speculators  some  eighteen  years 
ago  on  the  River  Murray.  They  depended  for  their 
transport  on  the  navigation  of  the  river.  During 
years  of  drought,  and  during  dry  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  Murray  is  not  navigable,  with  the  result  that  the 
settlement  containing  about  3,000  inhabitants  was 
languishing.  They  made  a strong  representation  to 
the  Government  of  the  necessity  from  a national 
point  of  view  of  helping  by  putting  .a  railway  so 
mat  they  could  get  their  produce  away  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  even  though  the  railway  could  not  run 
■cheaper  than  the  water  transport,  but  the  fact  that 
the  water  was  intermittent  and  the  railway  was 
always  by  made  the  railway  a sine  qua  non  of  their 
•existence.  I was  engineer  in  the  settlement,  so  I 
miow  all  the  details.  After  three  or  four  years  of 
strenuous  work  they  succeeded  in  persuading  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  the  necessity  of  that,  and 

ough.it  was  recognised  that  the  grant  must  he  a 
• eavy  incubus  to  the  State,  the  line  was  pnt  there, 
miles  of  line,  to  serve  a population 
m.  “’7°  °f  people.  That  was  put  there  in  1902. 
latest  estimates  Of  the  population  to  about 
mon  . s ,afi°  '"'as  4,400  in  the  settlement,  and 
ii,,  f.  exPansxon  has  gone  on  alongside  the  line,  so  that 
me  line  has  begun  to  justify  itself,  and  the  settlement 
£1(1(1  anrv  ^ Fast  year;  I understand,  over 
line  'W’orth  of  fruit  was  carried  away  over 


5 carried  away  over  that 


1^5'  From  the  settlement? — From  the  settlement, 
also  -mu'  su  course  the  line  of  intermediate  land 
also  must  have  been  developed  ?— Yes. 

JE  the  line  ? — The  land  is  more  than 

out  irriJ?*?3*16  desert.  It  is  a district  where  with- 
fall  in  Ba“°n.  you  can  do  nothing.  The  average  rain- 
the  linn  ^en.  7c^es  *n  the  desert  through  which 
■ns.  About  a third  of  that  will,  ultimately, 


be  taken  up  and  used  when  the  irrigation  proposals  of 
the  Government  are  completed. 

15638.  In  that  case  the  State  took  the  responsibility 
of  malting  a railway  so  as  to  afford  this  particular  dis- 
trict the  opportunity  of  development  ana  having  their 
produce  brought  to  the  market? — Yes. 

15639.  Put  shortly,  that  is  what  happened? — That 
is  what  happened. 

15640.  Now,  I suppose  that  sort  of  thing  has  been 
gcing  on  in  other  directions  besides  the  one  you  have 
mentioned  in  Australia  ? — Well,  I think,  at  present 
there  about  1,800  miles  of  railway  surveyed,  and  the 
people  who  are  interested  along  that  are  all  clamour- 
ing. I can’  fc  speak  of  the  details  of  the  other  Colonies. 
In  Victoria  alone  about  1,800  miles  of  line  have  been 
surveyed,  and  the  people  interested  in  these  districts 
are,  of  course,  clamouring  that  their  land  is  the  most 
important ; and  what  the  State  do  is  instructive, 
they  insist  on  the  promoters  of  the  line  guaran- 
teeing that  there  will  be  no  land  claims.  Before  you 
go  to  Parliament  to  get  the  Select  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways to  deal  with  your  case  you  have  to  find  guaran- 
tors, get  the  banks  to  guarantee  that  the  land  claims 
will  be  all  met  by  the  local  people. 

15641.  That  is  to  say  the  land  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway  and  works? — Yes.  Ob- 

viously, no  matter  where  you  go  in  new  countries 
somebody  has  taken  up  some  land,  some  of  it  has  been 
alienated  from  the  Crown,  and,  of  course,  these  people 
will  be  benefited  richly  by  the  land  so  put  to  use,  so 
that  to  that  extent  the  betterment  system  is  adopted 
in  Victoria,  that  the  people  who  are  to  benefit  must 
make  the  guarantees  that  there  would  be  no  charges 
or  that  they  will  meet  and  bear  the  charges  for  land. 

15642.  In  other  words,  that  the  State  should  be  re- 
lieved?— From  the  land  charges. 

15643.  From  any  charges  upon  the  land  ? — Of  course, 
I am  talking  of  extensions  into  the  prairie,  into  the 
bushes.  Not  town  lands  or  lands  in  such  districts. 

15644.  That  wo  understand.  Do  you  know,  is  it 
within  your  own  knowledge,  the  number  of  lines  of 
railway  already  constructed  in  Australia  ?— Including 
private  lines,  17,500  miles. 

15645.  17,000  miles? — Including  private  lines,  and 
the  lines  run  by  the  timber  companies,  such  as  the 
Jarra  Timber  Company  of  West  Australia. 

15646.  Roughly,  16,000  lines  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 16,000? — -Tli at  is  including  New  Zealand,  of 
course. 

15647.  Tasmania? — Tasmania,  yes.  All  the  Tas- 
manian lines  only,  brought  about  620  miles.  Tasmania 
is  almost  a negligible  factor.  Most  of  the  returns 
which  you  see  and  which  give  the  number  of  people 
per  mile  neglect  the  private  lines  altogether.  I got 
recently  a copy  of  the  Railway  Year  Book.  That 
gave  the  return  which  I spoke  of  in  my  abstract  as 
the  number  of  people  per  mile  of  railway,  population 
per  mile  of  railway.  The  numbers  are  given  in  this 
Year  Book,  but  unfortunately  they  omit  to  consider 
anything  except  the  Government  lines.  They  are 
taken  from  these  annual  Government  Returns  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Railways,  and  these  only  record 
Government  lines, 

15648  Now  do  you  know  what  number  of  miles  of 
railway  we  have  in  England? — I believe  it  is  about 
15,000,  in  or  about  15,000,  England  and  Wales. 

15649.  And  Scotland? — No,  not  Scotland.  I should 
think  Scotland  would  add  to  that,  and  bring  it  up  to 
about  18,500. 

15650.  Practically  the  Government  worked  railways 
in  Australia  are  almost  equal  to  the  mileage  of  tho 
railways  in  Great  Britain? — About  2,500  miles  short. 

15651.  Roughly? — Yes.  Say  88  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts, 87  or  88.  The  total  population,  of  course,  is 
just  over  5,000,000  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

15652.  About  an  eighth  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain? — Rather  less  than  an  eighth. 

15653.  Now  it  is  not  in  your  proof,  I think,  at  least 
I have  not  seen  it,  but  it  would  be  very  interesting,  if 
you  would  tell  us  in  your  own  words  how  these  rail- 
ways belonging  to  the  State  are  managed  ?— Originally 
they  were  managed  by  the  Government. 

15654.  First  of  all,  I rfmst  ask  you,  you  don’t  object 
to  gi?Q  us  this  information? — Certainly  not. 

15655.  We  should  be  very  glad  of  it? — In  the  first 
instance  in  all  the  States  the  Government  managed 
the  railways  directly.  That  gave  rise  to  a great  deal 
of  jobbery.  The  result  was  many  painful  th;ngs  hap- 
pened. One  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  due  to  poli- 
tical jobbery  of  that  sort  is  constantly  revulsions  of 
the  people — almost  revolutions,  practically  revolutions 
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in  which  numbers  of  people  are  discharged  and  pri- 
vate interests  are  set  on  one  side  in  a ruthless  way  by 
the  people,  and  the  general  result  was  an  alternation 
between  what  you  might  call  extreme  puritanism  and 
extreme  political  jobbery. 

15656.  How  many  years  are  you  going  back? — 
About  1877  was  the  year  of  what  is  known  in  Mel- 
bourne as  the  Berry  Blight,  that  is  the  year  in  which 
all  the  public  service  was  discharged. 

15657.  Can  you  bring  us  to  the  point  where  the 
States  appointed  Railway  Commissioners  ? — About 
twenty  years  ago. 

15658.  That  is  far  enough  back  to  go.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  principal  States  appointed  Railway  Com- 
missioners 1 — Yes. 

15659.  How  many  Commissio!ners  were  there? — 
Generally  three,  but  that  did  not  obtain  from  the 
start  in'  all  Colonies.  In  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  New  Zealand  there  were  three  Commis- 
sioners, generally  two  men  with  local  acquaintance, 
and  one  man  appointed  from  elsewhere,  who  was 
chairman,  and  as  chairman  had  a casting  vote,  con- 
sequently had  almost  supreme  power. 

15660.  The  control  of  the  railways  and  the  working 
of  the  railways  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  these 
three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  State? — Yes. 

15661.  Were  they  permanent  appointments? — No. 
They  were  generally  appointments  for  a tenure  of  five 
years. 

15662.  Do  you  know — take  Victoria,  do  you  know 
what  the  Chief  Commissioner  got  in  that  State? — 
The  Chief  Commissioner  at  various  times  £3,000  and 
£4,000  a year. 

15663.  Yes? — And  the  other  two  Commissioners 
£1,500. 

15664.  The  Chief  Commissioner,  as  a rule,  was 
selected  for  practical  railway  knowledge  ?— The  Chief 
Commissioner  was  advertised  for  in  Europe  and 
America — England,  of  course — and  was  generally  an 
English  railway  manager,  chosen  on  account  of  his 
record. 

15665.  And  the  other  two  Commissioners  ? — Were 
chosen  on  account  of  their  record  in  the  Colony  to 
which  they  belonged.  • 

15666.  And  were  they  mechanics  ?— Men  in  touch 
with  the  railway  working  of  the  Colony,  not  neces- 
sarily mechanics,  no ; generally  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers. 

*£667-  That  is  what  I mean  ?— Men  of  standing. 

15668.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  one  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  engineer  ?— Yes,  and  one  a man  with 
large  commercial  experience.  In  Victoria,  to  give  a 
specific  instance,  Richard  Spaight.  He  was,  I think 
traffic  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway 
rS9'  he  Was  n-ot;  He  was  with  t!le  Midland 
mOfiRQS°m^a?p0intnient-  He  was  chosen  about 
E r?9'  d hiS  two  ass,sta*t8  were  Greene  and 
* ,9reene  was  an  engineer.  Eord,  I forget 

PveS  1US  rCC°rd'  ? thinkJle  was  a baffle  manager. 
Greene  was  an  engineer  of  very  good  standing  in- 

K:  Safes. 'Tl“td“te?-Atat  18Sa- 

15672.  From  1888  to  the  present  time  has  thnt 
system  been  continued  in  Victoria  ?— With  slight  and 
rather  disastrous  interruptions,  it  has  g d 

+l,^f67r>‘  Th®re.  are  sti11  three  Commissioners  ?— Still 
Sd’ fiSTTr?1!  There  have  been  interregnums 

rtiSliP?L  lCaI  disquiet  when  there  have  been 
fo  & JT  i11? alld  when  Parliament  has  inter- 
St  itSS  i?*  b^fc-  Prac*lcaUy  the  position  now  is 
what  it  was  when  Richard  Spaight  was  appointed 
Unfortunately,  Richard  SpaigEt  Tent  himself— 

titiansL  We  WOn>t  gJ  int°  that?-He  ^tened  to  poll- 

well675'  1 d°n,t  tHnk  we  wiU  S°  into  that?-Very 

ass.  l zdsLF- 

now  pay.  ’ New  Zeal-and  Railways  do 

. 1S677.  What?— New  Zealand  ;=  „ 

- «*  »•*  m-**  *<SgS&“  » 


_,1S®8-  Z"  is  il,  "““gfil-By  a Mini*,. 

The  Minister  up  to  now  has  been  Sir  Joseph  w5V 
Since  Seddon,  Prime  Minister.  p Ward. 

15679.  He  is  now  in  England? — Yes.  He  is  a 
of  exceptional  experience  in  railways  mai1 

15630.  He  was  a railway  man  ?- Exactly, 
tho  exception  in  his  case,  I ihink,  proves  tCli 
There  is  a very  valuable  article,  I brought  it  in  ^ 
Sir  Joseph  Ward's  pea  in  a H„  zJLtwilS, 
pnbhEhcd  twelve  months  ago  on  tl.e  State  OwnSI 
of  Railway  It  is  an  interesting  article,  “J 
written  in  strong  language.  “5 

15681.  Would  you  mind  letting  us  see  it?— If  vn 
core  to  have  it.  ' •>oa 

15682.  I would  like  to  read  it?— I brought  it  in 
case  the  Commissioners  would  like  (handed  * 
15683.  May  we  have  this  ?— Certainly.  ' 

15684.  At  any  rate,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  original],, 
was  a railway  man? — Yes.  1 

15685.  And  from  various  occupations  he  got  into 
their  Parliament  and  was  made  Minister,  and  wa= 
until  recently  Minister  of  Railways,  and  under  hi* 
management  you  say  they  have  been  a success  ?— Yes 
In  addition  to  his  having  been  a railway  man  he  k 
a man  of  exceptional  strength  of  character  and  ha 
has  been  -associated  with  Tflie  strongest  •noldtickn 
which  we  have  had  in  the  colony,  Richard  Seddon 
m a way  the  strongest  and  probably  the  most  honest-’ 
15686.  So  much.  This  is  all  outside  of  your  proof 
but  it  is  valuable  information  for  us,  to  know  about 
the  railways.  Which  are  the  most  successfully- 
worked  railways  in  AuetnaJS'a?-— The  iiaidiwajs  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  I consider,  are  the- 
most  successfully  worked. 

15687.  And  in  both  of  these  oases?— I should  add 
New  Zealand,  too. 

15688.  We  will  take  the  groups,  then,  Victoria 
New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand? — Yes.  r 

15689.  Sydney  ?— Eddy  was  the  first  'Commissioner. 
15690.  Yes.  He  was  out  there.  He  had  three- 
Commissioners? — He  had  two  associates,  yes. 

15691.  Yes.  Does  the  system,  in  your  judgment 
work  satisfactorily  ? — Yes.  r 

15692.  Is  it— do  you  think  it  satisfactory  that  the 
period  of  employment  should  be  limited  to  five  years? 
— No.  In  case  of  a good  man  or  good  men  it  ought 
to  be  a life  appointment,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
-like  -a  judge’s  appointment,  beyond  all  interference  by 
politicians. 

. 15693.  Certainly  ? — These  men  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  public  exactly  as  judges  are — -judges  of 
-the  Supreme  Court. 

15694.  In  fact  it  should,  -be  an  appointment  subject 
only  to  efficiency  and  good  behaviour? — Yes. 

15695.  The  same  as  a judge? — Exactly  the  same  as 
a judge,  and  he  ought  not  -to  be  interfered  with  by 
politicians. 

15696.  In  practice,  although  the  engagements  have 
been  for  five  years,  the  people  have  been  continued?— 
Oh,  yes,  but  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
from  political  interference. 

15697-  I am  fully  aware  of  all  these  difficulties  in 
connection  with  two  or  three  of  them?— My  friend 
Mr.  Matheson  could  have  told  you  a great  deal  about 
that. 

15698.  Matheson  was  at  Queensland  ?— I think  in 
Queensland  and  Victoria. 

15699,  He  went  to  Victoria  on  my  recommendation. 

I remember  that? — He  did;  he  w-as  most  successful 
an  Victoria. 

15700.  Yes  ? — Because  lie  was  very  firm,  arid  would 
have  no  truck  with  politicians. 

15701.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to 
whether  on  the  State  railways  the  public  are  better 
served  both  in  rates  and  facilities  than  they  are  upon 
private*-owned  railways  ? — In  the  colonies  ? 

15702.  Yes  ? — The  private-owned  do  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  Government  lines. 

15703.  In  other  words,  these  Commissioners  on  the 
State  railways  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of 
any  particular  district,  and  fix  rates  and  facilities  to 
develop  any  industry  that  may  be  in  that  district, 
is  that  so? — That  is  so. 

15704.  Is  tliat  your  view? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

I should  like  to  state  that  in  saying  as  I do,  I don't 
wish  to  reflect  on  the  -companies.  Obviously  a oon 
cern  with  a capital  of  one  million,  and  operating  in  a 
small  way,  cannot  give  the  facilities  or  work  as  well 
as  a concern  with  a capital  of  forty  millions,  as  some 
of  the  State  lines  have.  The  facilities  that  the 
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■Government  have  are  much  greater  than  any  private 
company,  so  that  they  can  give  a much  greater  service. 

15705.  We  understood  you  are  not  reflecting.  - You 
are  giving  us  your  views  and  opinions,  which 
are  valuable,  upon  the  difference  between  State- 
owned  and  private-owned  railways? — But  I wanted 
-to  bring  out  one  of  the  reasons,  because  the  State 
can  do  things  in  a much  larger  way  than  a company. 

15706.  I want  you  to  be  as  free  as  possible  with 
vour  opinions.  It  is  all  information  to  us,  without 
restriction.  Never  mind  whether  it  is  in  your  proof 
-or  not? — Thank  you.  With  reference  to  the  question 
of  rates,  I have  brought  what  I think  is  the  most 
•expensive  of  the  rates,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  west  Australia,  where  lines  are  exceedingly  long. 

I brought  in  a time-table.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  gives 
a comparison  between  rates  in  Great  Britain  and 
rates  in  the  colonies. 

15707.  In  that  ai'ticle  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  thing 
he  does.  He  compares  second-class  in  the  Colonies 
with  second-class  in  Great  Britain. 

15708.  Passenger  fares  ? — Yes,  passenger  fares.  He 
compares  only  passenger  fares.  I am  not  giving 
goods  rates,  they  vary  so  tremendously,  and  the 
regulations  are  so  complicated  they  would  he  little 
use.  Comparing  passenger  fares  in  this  article  I 
have  put  in,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  compares  second-class 
fares  with  second-class  fares  at  home.  That  is 
hardly  a fair  comparison,  because  in  all  the  Colonies 
they  have  the  Midland  system  of  having  only  two 
classes,  so  that  the  second-class  is  really  the  third- 
class.  Generally  speaking,  you  will  find  that  a penny 
a mile  rate  practically  obtains  throughout  the 
Colonies. 

15709.  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  for  what  they  call  their 
second  and  what  we  call  our  third  ?— 'What  the  Mid- 
land Railway  call  third.  I am  alluding  to  the  Mid- 
land Railway. 

15710.  In  other  words,  the  passenger  fares,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  are  the  same  as  in  England  ? — 
Yes.  In  that  respect  Sir  Joseph  Ward’s  article  might 
be  a little  misleading.  He  compares  their  second- 
class  with  second 

15711.  In  other  words,  there  are  only  two  classes, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  second- 
class  in  England  with  the  second-class  in  New  Zea- 
land?—No.  Take  any  of  the  fares.  The  best  idea  I 
can  give  you  is  this.  You  can  travel  any  amount  in 
some  of  the  'Colonies  on  what  are  called  coupon  tickets, 
•where  you  buy  mile  coupons.  You  buy  500  miles  of 
tickets  for  £3  first-class  and  £2  second-class.  That 
would  correspond  with  single  fares,  of  course.  We 
use  the  coupons  by  single  tickets,  of  course,  always. 
This  is  slightly  lower  than  the  time-table  rates,  and 
consequently  people  who  have  much  to  travel  invest 
laigely  in  those  coupon  tickets. 

16712.  But  surely  we  have  the  same  in  this 
■country,  Ireland  and  England  as  well,  in  the  season 
tickets? — Oh,  no,  no.  The  coupon  ticket  is  a dif- 
ferent tiling  altogether.  You  get  500  miles,  and 
you  want  to  go  fifty  miles ; you  tear  off  fifty 
■coupon  tickets  and  pay  for  that  fifty  miles. 

15713.  What  reduction  is  made  in  taking  500  above 
five  miles  ? — You  mean 

15714.  Is  there  a reduction  in  the  price? — A 
coupon  .ticket ! You  must  invest  just  as  you  do  in 
stamps;  you  must  invest  in  miles,  and  you  pay  for 
your  ]oumey  in  miles  like  as  if  yon  paid  for  a thing 
in  stamps  instead  of_  money. 

bOaI'  otlier  'words,  the  wholesale  price  of  tickets 
ana  retail  tickets  are  the  same?— The  wholesale  and  ' 
wtail  differ  very  little. 

15716.  Little  ?— Little. 

in»  is, the  object— what  is  the  use  of  hav- 

ing  these  500  mile  tickets  if  the  rates  are  about  the 
ra i T1?  rates  are  about  the  same  as  the  return 
by  buying  coupons  you  get  the  return  con- 
single  tickets — that  is  the  point, 
need  ca?  anYwhere  you  like?— You 

■circuit  le5Urn  by  the  Mme  route,  you  can  take  a 

S?  ’ °r  retum  by  bicycle  or  coach. 

Stat2?l-Ohf  iS67  ^ n0t  interchangeahle  to  other 

othe^i11  the  'rai,lways  of  both  States  ?— Yes.  An- 
ticW  _ Jva7l  ,°f  travelling  is  to  take  a monthly 
linPR  VX7  ^2  bnes-  A monthly  ticket  over  .the 
class  New  Zealand  costs  £8  first-class,  £5  second- 


15722.  What  is  the  mileage  ? — The  mileage  is 
24,000.  That  enables  you  to  travel  everywhere  on 
these  lines  for  a month,  as  often  as  you  like,  and  as . 
you  please,  just  like  the  annual  ticket  on  the  railway 
company. 

15723.  This  sounds  to  me  very  cheap  ? — In  addition 
to  other  concessions;  school  children  are  carried  free  up 
to  twelve  years  of  age. 

15724.  What  is  the  first-class? — £8. 

15725.  Second? — £5.  School  children  are  allowed 
to  travel  free  on  the  lines  up  to  sixty  miles. 

15726.  Up  to — age? — Twelve  years  of  age. 

15727.  Students? — High  school  children  get  con- 
cessions, roughly,  about  quarter  of  the  fare.  They 
are  allowed  to  travel  on  concession  ; they  are  allowed 
to  travel  at  quarter  fares.  Cadets,  soldiers  in 
uniform  travel  free — volunteers ; so  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  concessions  like  that. 

15728.  In  New  Zealand  ? — Yes,  and  practically  the 
same  thing  in  Australia. 

15729.  Oh,  of  course,  the  State  own  the  railways  ? 
— Yes.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  great  concessions 
in  the  way  of  workingmen’s  tickets,  as  you  have  on 
the  tramway  tickets,  certain  hours  of  the  day.  There 
•are  certain  arrangements  for  travelling.  These  are 
details  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

15730.  You  could  not.  expect  private  owner's  to 
carry  school  children  free?— -Ho.  It  is  part  of  the 

State  contribution  to  the  Education  Department.  In 
some  of  the  States  there  is  an  amount  charged  to  the 
Education  Department  on  that  account.  I don’t  think 
that  that  is  so  in  New  Zealand. 

15731.  With  all  these  concessions  you  told  us  that 
the  railways  in  New  Zealand  are  no  loss  to  the  State, 
but  a profit? — Neither  a loss  nor  a profit.  They 
try  to  run  them  to  just  pay. 

15732.  We  will  put  it  there  is  no  loss  ? — There  is  no 
loss.  This  year  they  showed  a balance  after  paying 
interest  of  £65,000.  That  was  given  as  a concession 
to  the  staff. 

15733.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  rate  of  interest  is  paid? 
— 3'4  per  cent.  I call  attention  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward’s 
concluding  remarks,  page  five  of  his  Annual  Report, 
I have  underlined  his  words. 

15734.  Chairman. — Would  you  mind  reading  it? — 
Talking  of  concessions  to  workingmen ; this 
raised  wages  from  7 s.  to  8s.  a day  of  the 
lower  grade  workingmen.  “ The  cost  of  these 
concessions  on  the  basis  of  the  staff  exist- 
ing on  the  1st  November,  1905,  was  approximately 
£65,000  per  annum,  and  it  will,  of  course,  increase 
proportionally  with  the  growth  of  the  staff.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  living,  and  labour 
conditions  generally,  I feel  sure  that  the  concessions 
made  to  the  railway  staff  are  fully  justified,  and  are, 
further,  of  a character  to  commend  themselves  to 
everyone.”  That  last  remark  I do  not  endorse,  be- 
cause I know  myself  that  employers  of  labour  and 
contractors  especially  view  these  concessions  to  the 
railway  staff  as  an  injuiy  to  themselves,  because  it 
raises  by  influence  the  rate  of  wages  all  over  the 
Colony. 

15735.  But  public  opinion  in  tihe  'Colonies,  is  it 
favourable  to  the  present  system  of  State  ownership  ? 
— Yes. 

‘15736.  Throughout  the  Colonies? — Yes.  * 

15737.  There  is  no  agitation  for  a change  ? — No. 

15738.  Who  is  Professor  Kernot  ? — He  is  the  senior 
professor  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  but  his  posi- 
tion is  almost  above  the  highest  politician  in  the  State. 
His  position  is  an  exceptional  one,  both  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  he  is  regarded  as  an  authority  especially 
in  railway  matters.  I would  mention  that  he  has 
been  Chairman  of  some  of  the  most  ‘important  in- 
quiries in  connection  with  the  State  Railways,  for 
instance,  on  the  removal  of  the  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent. The  same  time  as  Mr.  Spaight  was  removed. 
Professor  Kerncrt  was  chosen  to  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Railway  Commission  that  inquired  into  it,  and 
there  was  some  disappointment  that  Mr.  Spaight  did 
not  ask  for  a similar  Commissioner  to  inquire  into 
his  case,  because  Professor  Kernot  is  a man  of  such 
wide  views  and  great  moderation,  he  is  respected  by 
the  whole  community.  As  an  example  of  how  Pro- 
fessor Kernot  is  respected  by  the  community,  I remem- 
ber in  one  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  Professor 
Kernot  was  going  to  be  called  as  a witness  and  when 
the  judge,  Sir  Hartley  Williams,  heard  that  Pro- 
fessor Kernot  was  likely  to  be  called  as  a witness  he 
asked  to  have  Professor  Kernot  sent  for  and  put  into 
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the  witness  box  before  he  had  gone  into  the  case,  and 
Professor  Kemot  was  asked,  1 ‘ Have  you  gone  into  the 
case  for  either  of  the  litigants,”  and  he  said  he  had 
not  as  yet,  and  the  judge  asked  both  parties  if  they 
would  abide  by  Professor  Kernot’s  award,  and  they 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  matter  was  settled.  I give 
that  as  an  example  of  how  much  respected  the  man 
is. 

15739.  But,  now,  what  is  his  opinion  on  the  State 
ownership  of  railways  ? — He  has  expressed  his  opinion 
in  a paper  which  lie  read  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Glasgow 
in  1901,  in  which  he  said,  I think  I quote  his  words 
here,  “ The  system  of  State  ownership  and  manage- 
ment is  universally  approved.” 

15740.  You  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I endorse  that, 
statement. 

15741.  And  you  say  that  public  opinion  generally 
will  endorse  it  as  well  ? — Yes. 

15742.  In  the  Colonies? — Yes.  In  connection  with 
the  rebates  both  in  passenger  and  in  goods  traffic,  a 
thing  is  alwavs  happening  in  the  Colonies  which  is 
the  automatic  continual  reduction  of  rates,  that  is, 
new  routes  to  places  by  less  circuitous  routes  are  being 
opened  up.  As  an  example  of  that  sort  of  thing,  one 
of  the  chief  engineering  centres  of  Victoria  is  Bal- 
larat ; about  twelve  years  ago  Ballarat  was  connected 
by  a route  which  only  took  sixty-seven  miles  instead 
of  the  former  101  miles.  The  rates  and  freights  are 
now,  of  coarse,  calculated  on  the  sixty-seven  miles, 
though  most  of  the  goods  continue  to  go  by  the  old 
circuitous  route,  and  whether  you  take  your  ticket  by 
the  short  or  by  the  long  route,  you  can  travel  either 
way,  you  have  all  the  facilities  of  the  long  route  for 
the  cost  of  the  short  route.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
always  happening. 

15743.  It  is  the  same  system  as  England? — Yes. 

15744.  I mean  the  short  distances  govern  the  rates  ? 
- -Yes.  So  that  the  extensions  are  often  in  the  way  of 
concessions  of  freights.  The  railway  extensions  are 
not  all  paying  on  that  account ; they  often  reduced  the 
payments. 

15745.  I should  just  like  you  to  look  at  the  notes 
and  tell  us  in  your  own  Language  briefly  what  are  the 
advantages,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  railways  being 
owned  by  the  State  ? — On  the  question  of  lower  initial 
cost  would  you  like  me  to  give  my  reasons  at  once. 

15746.  Shortly? — The  chief  reason  of  that  is  that 
they  are  not  hampered  by  the  same  restrictions  as  if 
they  were  being  carried  out  by  companies.  The  Go- 
vernment have  to  take  into  consideration  the  type  of 
railways  suited  to  the  district  they  go  through  and 
oan  vary  their  specifications  in  a way  they  could  not 
do  for  the  advantage  to  a concessionaire.  In  con- 
nection with  that  question  I would  mention  that  in 
West  Australia  lines  have  been  laid  down  at  as  low 
a cost  as  £1,200  a mile  with  40  lb.  rails. 

15747.  Including  sleepers  ? — Including  sleepers. 

15748.  Mr.  Healy,  K G. — They  bad  nothing  to  pay 
for  land? 

Witness. — Practically  it  was  desert  country. 

15749.  Chairman. — And  level? — Level  in  Victoria. 
I could  show  you  returns  as  low  as  £2,000,  and  lower. 
This  is  the  annual  report  of  1906.  I will  give  it  as 
an  exhibit. 

15750.  Light  or  otherwise? — Light  as  far  as  the 
rails  are  light,  but  they  carry  all  the  heavy  traffic. 

15751.  Gauge? — 5 feet  3 inches,  Victoria.  West 
Australia,  3 feet  6 inches.  The  gauge  is  not  even. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  open  country. 

15752.  Cost  of  sleepers  ? — In  forest  countries  sleepers 
are  not  so  very  expensive  proportionately  with  the  class 
of  sleepers  put  in ; they  are  hard  wood ; the  sleepers 
are  cheaper ; average  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  foot. 

15753.  First  your  suggestion  is  the  State-owned  rail- 
ways can  be  made  at  lower  initial  cost  than  by  pri- 
vate  owners  ? — I hand  in  the  Victorian  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways,  which  will  show 
that  some  of  the  recently  constructed  railways  have 
cost  less  than  £2,000  a mile,  5 feet  3 inch  gauge.  The 
average  cost  of  the  railways  in  Australasia  in  recent 
years  has  been  less  than  £8,000  a mile. 

15754.  Mr.  Healy,  K.O. — Do  they  pay  for  land? — 
J\o,  not  as  a rule.  When  land  payments  come  in  it  is, 
of  course,  mucffi  higher.  But  they  generally  construct 
hues  at  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  a mile,  and  these  lines 
are  strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  lines,  includ- 
ing the  rolling  stock,  will  ultimately  be  perhaps 
crought  up  to  £8,000  per  mile  by  the  time  it  is  m 
iuu  use. 

15755.  When  there  is  a traffic  developed  ?— Yes.  The 


high  costs  of  many  of  the  railways— your  English  r 
cords  of  Australian  lines  as  far  as  cost  of  such  ar" 
conceded  are  very  variable  on  some  lines,  and  diff» 
in  different  returns,  and  there  are  different  cost, 
but  the  high  costs  of  many  of  the  Australian  lines 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  built  at  the  time  when 
wages  were  £1  a day  for  labourers.  A line  from  Mel 
bourne  to  Bendigo,  100  miles  long,  cost  £5  000  000 
They  were  paying  £2  a day  for  masons  and  £1  a’  dav 
for  labourers.  The  inclusion  of  that  increased  the 
average  costs  of  the  whole  country. 

15756.  As  you  say,  the  average  cost  of  the  railways, 
in  Australasia  is  about  £8,000  per  mile  ?— Not  more 

15757.  As  against  nearly  £50,000  a mile  in  Great 
Britain  ? — I think  the  same  sort  of  railways  in  Great 
Britain  would  probably  cost  about  £12,000. 

15758.  The  average  cost  in  Great  Britain  is  abnnf 
£40,000  to  £50.000?— That  includes  heavy  land 
charges. 

15759.  Certainly  London  ?— But  take  Ireland  which 
comes  nearer  to  a comparison. 

15760.  I forgot  I was  in  Ireland?— I don’t  think 
you  would  find  the  average  cost  is  more  than  £12  OOd 
or  £15,000. 

15761.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  £40,000  ?— Yes.  I 

think  you  will  find  the  construction  costs  in  Ireland 
are  not  more  than  £12,000,  excluding  land.  I am 
sure  they  are  not  so  much. 

15762.  That  is  quite  sufficient  as  to  the  first  advan- 
tage you  have  mentioned.  What  is  the  second?— 
Greater  facilities  for  accommodating  the  style  of  con- 
struction and  methods  of  working  to  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  district  served. 

15763.  I think  you  have  enlarged  upon  that?— I 
would  like  to  mention  that  at  a Railway  Commission 
in  Melbourne  about  twelve  years  ago,  where  they  were 
considering  the  break  of  gauge  so  as  to  serve  several 
mountain  districts,  I strongly  recommended  2 feet 
6 inches  gauge  instead  of  any  other  narrow  gauge 
from  the  point  of  view  that  if  the  country  turned 
out  well,  as  there  was  every  likelihood  it  would,  the 
narrow  gauge  could  then  be  changed  to  the  broad 
gauge  and  strengthened.  Whereas  if  they  made 
3 feet  or  3 feet  6 inches  the  chances  are 
that  the  original  gauge  would  remain  for  all  time. 
It  would  be  more  expensive  to  put  down  a bigger  and 
more  satisfactory  rolling  stock ; it  would  tend  to  a 
permanency  and  hamper  the  district  served.  A 
narrow  gauge  line  of  2 feet  6 inches  was  put  in  that 
would  never  satisfy  the  district  completely  and  for  all 
time,  and  when  the  district  did  grow  the  2 feet  6 inch 
necessitated  strengthening  and  improving  that  would 
mean  a 5 feet  3 inch  there.  My  view  was  adopted  by 
the  Railway  Commission,  with  the  result  that  some 
eighty  or  eighty-one  miles  of  this  2 feet  6 inches  line 
have  been  constructed  and  are  being  run  by  the  Vic- 
torian Railway  at  a profit. 

15764.  Am  I right  in  stating  that  various  States 
have  various  gauges  ? — Yes,  unfortunately. 

15765.  There  are  no  two  alike  ? — No ; there  are  ne 
adjoining  two  alike. 

15766. _ Therefore,  they  are  not  continuous?— No, 
not  continuous. 

15767.  The  Sydney  and  the  Melbourne  lines  vary 
up  to  a foot  ? — Yes,  up  to  5 feet  3 inches  from  4 feet 
8j  inches. 

15768.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  should  be  so?— 
Very  unfortunate. 

15769.  Now  the  State-owned  system  and  the  ad- 
vantages ?— One  is  greater  proAptitudo  in  dealing 
•wi'tOi  provision  for  national  interests. 

15770.  I think  you  had  better  go  on  .nd  give  us 
them  in  order.  No.  4 is  ? — Greater  facilities  for  the- 
encouragement  of  new  industries.  I will  give  an 
instance  of  that  which  seems  to  hear  upon  a question 
here.  On  the  Victorian  line,  in  the  report  you  will 
find  that  the  charge  for  coal  in  the  ooal  district  of 
Victoria  up  to  the  capital  is  one  half-penny  per  ton 
per  mile.  The  charge  for  coal  from  the  sea  ports 
for  imported  coal  is  a penny  per  ton  per  mile. 
That  smaller  charge  is  from  the  colliery  district  to  tie- 
town.  For  the  Victorian  raised  coal  the  charge  w- 
%d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

15771.  For  any  distance? — Irrespective  of  distance. 

15772.  The  other  rate  is  double  that? — For  imported 
coal  the  rate  is  double.  There  is  extra  for  that, 
placed  on  the  imported  coal. 

15773.  Are  wagons  supplied  in  that  case? — Every- 
thing is  found  ’n  each  case.  The  private  companies 
were  not  allowed  to  provide  wagons. 
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115774  The  conditions  of  transit  are  just  the  same 
- Wh' rases?— Exactly  the  same. 

1Di  ^75  But  the  rate  is  double  for  imported  traffic 
Minnaxed  with  the  locally-produced  traffic  ?— There 
83  TL  Sings  we  can  do  also.  Though  they  were 
allowed  to  have  their  own  rolling  stock  ; they  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  colliery  staithes  and  their 
awti  sidings.  These  sidings  are  paid  for  by  a charge 
0{  7 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  siding. 

1S776  That  is  the  same  as  in  England,  only  some- 
Kmas  we  get  10  per  cent.  Very  well,  now  ; go  on 
wiTthe  others  ? — More  general  public  interest  in  the 
construction  of  new  lines,  and  the  operation  of  the 

eS15777  ?— As  an  extra  to  No.  5,  I would  put 

in  some  of  the  reports  which  show  the  progress  of 
the  system.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  minute  of  the  railway  auditor  on.  ap- 
Dointments  and  promotions.  The  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Railway  Carriage  Loan.  These 
could  be  increased  by  a hundred-fold.  Every 
one  of  these  returns  is  a proof  of  the  keen  interest 
of  the  public  in  railway  matters.  They  recognise 
that  the  railways  are  their  own  property.  The 
amount  of  enquiry,  suspicion  and  scrutiny,  the 
public  give  to  railway  matters  is  quite  surprising. 
r 15778.  They  may  be  very  interesting,  but  I would 
net  like  to  have  to  read  them.  No.  6 1— The  educa- 
tional value  to  the  public,  which  looks  upon  them 
as  a jealously-guarded  public  estate,  and  discourages 
cheating,  &c.,  of  which  these  reports  give  evidence. 
In  connection  with  that  I would  mention  the  sale 
of  return  tickets  as  am  example.  That  is  very  rare 
now.  It  was  known  as  ticket  scalping.  That  means 
that  a man  who  has  got  a return  ticket,  and  does 
not  want  to  go  back,  went  to  an  outsider  and  got  him 
to  take  the  ticket  below  its  value,  that  is  to  say,  he 
sells  it  to  another  person.  The  person  who  buys  a 
return  ticket  from  another  man  is  looked  upon  as  a 
cheat,  and  there  is  very  little  traffic  in  return  tickets. 

15779.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  They  are  not  trans- 
ferable?—Not  transferable,  but  they  used  to  be  trans- 
ferred freely.  Then  there  is  a good  deal  of  vandalism 
in  railway  carriages  in  this  country. 

15780.  Chairman.— That  is  not  general— don’t  mind 
that?— The  public  generally  are  much  more  jealous 
in  guarding  the  railways,  and  regard  them  as  their 
own  property. 

15781.  May  I ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  the  prosperity 
of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand  is  in  a measure 
attributable  to  the  railways  being  owned  by  the  State  ? 
—I  think  it  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  pros- 
perity of  tlie  countiy.  Obviously  the  railways  are 
the  life  blood  of  tlie  country,  the  veins  and  arteries. 

15782.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  railways 
in  Ireland? — Not  a great  deal. 

15783.  Are  you  an  Irishman  ? — Yes.  The  first 

railway  I saw  constructed  was  the  Fermoy,  Lismore 
and  Dungarvan,  “the  Duke’s  Line”  it  was  called. 
I must  have  been  then  a small  child. 

15784.  You  are  aware  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  private  ownership  ? — I cannot  say  I know 
much  about  it. 

15785.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion.  "We  have  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  working  of  railways 
in  Ireland?  And  what  would  be  of  benefit  to  this 
country  in  connection  with  railways? — I think  State 
ownership  would  be  a great  boon  to  Ireland.  Take 
the  example  of  Dublin.  If  the  railways  are  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  country,  the  central  railway 
station  is  the  heart  of  the  country.  You  have  not  a 
proper  central  railway  station  in  Dublin.  There  are, 
I believe,  four  railways  running  into  Dublin.  If 
yon  had  them  State  owned,  I think  the  central  rail- 
way offices  would  be  about  Trinity  College,  and  this 
ground,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  that  and 
the  river  would  be  one  large  railway  yard.  The 
present  termini  would  be  only  sorting  yards.  You 
could  then  run  the  railways  with  advantage.  You 
wrald  have  something  like  what  they  have  in  Mel- 
bourne at  present.  I cannot  conceive  how  a oountry 
can  be  nun  with  advantage  with  a lange  number  of 
small  lines.  For  just  the  same  reason  as  I took  in  the 
cafie  of  the  private  companies  in  Australia,  they 
cannot  on  their  small  capital  account  borrow  to  the 
^advantage  as  the  larger  company  oan. 

15786.  Or  give  the  same  advantages  to  the  members 
^thepubHc  ?_N0. 

1B787.  Then  yon  say  they  want  concentrating  into 
oe  railway  system.  Have  you  thought  anything  of 


who  should  own  that  one  railway  ? — There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

15788.  Who? — The  State,  not  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

15789.  No,  not  the  Imperial  Government,  who 
then? — The  State  of  Ireland. 

15790.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  working  the  rail- 
ways there  should  be  the  same  sort  of  procedure 
adopted  as  in  the  Colonies  ? — I should  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways  in  whose 
hands  the  railway  oompanies  should  be  vested.  They 
should  have  a much  stronger  position  than  in  the 
Colonies.  That  is  my  opinion. 

15791.  Whaifc  you  said  just  now  was  that  tliey 
should  not  be  of  a temporary  character,  they  should 
be  like  the  judges  ? — I agree  in  that. 

15792.  I think  the  same  thing.  That  is  all  the 
questions  I have  to  ask  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

15793.  You  have  professional  experience  of  railways 
in  nearly  all  the  Australian  Colonies? — Of  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  the  majority  of  the  Colonies. 

15794.  And  you  have  personal  experience  of  the 
results  ? — Yes. 

15795.  Do  you  attribute  the  general  progress  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  a great  degree  to  the 
public  ownership  of  railways? — Yes. 

15796.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  railways  of  Aus- 
tralia had  continued  to  be  privately  owned  that  the 
progress  of  these  Colonies  would  be  anything  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  now  recorded? — No,  it  would 
not. 

15797.  That  progress  has  been,  I believe,  very  re- 
markable ? — Yes. 

15798.  Those  countries  have  grown  to  their  present- 
commercial  magnitude  in  the  course  of  about 
half  a century  ? — Yes.  I would  call  attention 
to  a comparison — take  the  Victorian  railways. 
On  all  New  South  Wales  railways  the  mileage 
is  about  the  same,  and  the  returns  somewhat  the 
same.  Take  Victoria,  3,400  miles  of  railway,  pretty 
roughly  the  same  as  Ireland.  Tlie  population  is  one 
quarter  that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  the  amount  of  gross 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  open  is  very  close  to  that 
of  Ireland,  namely  about  £1,000  against  £1,200  _ in 
Ireland,  showing  by  bow  much  greater  a proportion 
of  the  population  is  advantage  taken  of  the  railways 
in  Victoria. 

15799.  Chairman. — Are  you  right  about  the  popula- 
tion?— The  population  of  Victoria  is  1,200,000,  and 
New  South  Wales  1£  millions. 

15800.  What  do  you  take  the  population  of  Ireland 
to  be? — About  4-^-  millions. 

15801.  What  is  the  area  ? — The  area  of  Victoria  is 
87,000  square  miles,  and  Ireland  33,000. 

15802.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  had  set-backs  and  re- 
verses in  Australia,  such  as  arose  from  financial 
crisis  and  from  drought,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  progress  has  been  continuous  and  very  re- 
markable ? — Yes.  If  you  want  to  regal’d  the  railway 

returns — I should  say  last  year’s  returns  are  more 
favourable  than  tlie  average ; j ust  in  the  same  way  if 
you  go  back  six  years  they  were  less  favourable,  be- 
cause they  had  such  a drought  that  three-fourths  of 
all  the  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  were  lost. 

15803.  And  you  say  the  public  ownership  of  the 
railways  and  the  use  of  the  railways  primarily  for 
the  public  benefit  has  been  the  principal  factor  in 
development? — I have  said  so. 

15804.  You  called  it,  I think,  the  life-blood? — 
Yes. 

15805.  And  you  say  they  axe  the  principal  factor? 
— I say  the  railways  are  the  veins  that  carry  the  blood 
throughout  the  body  politic,  just  as  the  telegraphs 
and  newspapers  would  be  the  nerves. 

15806.  Now,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  example  afforded 
by  Australia.  You  pointed  out  that  the  mileage  on 
the  whole  is  about  equal  to  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  the  mileage  in  the  individual 
iColonies,  or  the  most  advanced  of  them,  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

15807.  I have  taken  from  one  of  the  year  books  the 
mileage  in  the  different  Colonies — on  30th  June,  1005. 
New  (South  Wales,  3,280  miles  Government  lines,  81 
miles  private  lines? — I have  a corrected  list  given  in 
the  Railway  Year  Book. 

15808.  I take  it  from  the  Statesman’s  Year  Book, 
1906  ? — 3,390  is  the  return  I have  got  in  the  return  of 
Railway  Commissioners  in  New  South  Wales  for  1906. 
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37_  That,  of  course,  excludes  private  lines.  They  are  only 
eighty-six  miles. 

> 15809.  If  this  is  approximately  correct  it  'will 

suffice? — I have  got  this  corrected. 

•>  15810.  Victoria,  3,429  miles,  State ; none  private ; 

Queensland,  3,092  miles  of  railway,  nearly  all  in  the 
f hands  of  the  Government? — 3,197  miles,  and  including 
private  lines,  3,391  miles. 

15811.  That  is  about  200  miles  of  private  lines? — 
About  190  are  private. 

15812.  South  Australia? — 1,925  miles,  all  Govem- 


15817..  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — All  these  figure- 

route  miles  ? — All  these  are  single  track  miles.  Few 
lines  are  doubled.  That  is  where  there  are  dis- 
crepancies in  the  returns.  Double  lines  are  counted 
double.  The  figures  are  the  total  in  miles  of  single 
lines. 


' 15818.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  made  in  reply  to 

the  'Chairman  a substantially  .accurate  com- 
parison between  about  1,000.  miles  of  private 
lines  and  16,000  miles  of  Government? — You 
will  find  there  are  very  few  double  lines 
, in  the  ‘Colonies.  Not  like  here,  where  double 

lines  are  almost  the  rule,  in  the  Colonies  they  are  very 
much  the  exception,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  total 
ngures  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  There 
is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  running  of  the 
lines  I would  like  to  mention.  They  are  run  certainly 
better  than  the  Great  Northern  line  here  as  far  as 
lolling  stock  is  concerned.  Generally  speaking,  the 
romng  stock  and  the  facilities  for  the  public  are 
better  than  in  Ireland,  and  not  so  good  as  in  Eng- 

iSSW  Mr.  Serton.— And  the  Great  Northern  is 
about  the  best  here. 

P~fc  \n  ^is  retlirn>  and  you  can  see 
irom  it  the  New  Zealand  returns,  and  what  the  heavy 
rolling  stock  is.  J 

%r'  There  me  four  of  the  (Menus 

n which  the  State  mileage  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
mileage  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  that  is 


“S  And  of  course  the  successful  management  of 
, 1 ie  raiIways  m these  Colonies  affords  a very  good 
wFjP  V for„  guidance  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land?— Yes.  For  instance,  that,  matter 


land?— Yes.  For  instance,  that  matter  of  giving 
. the  staffs  . percentage  of  the  mrplnsef  £ 
had  a very  good  offset.  I Wo  olw.oa  in 
Sf'Sffn’ES  f"1'?1 officials  found  them  most 
Eu™  np-to-date  to  get  tho  beet  of  everything  for 
ftoDopurtoent.  As  eample,  I remember  ineon- 
“c!denf  Angers  were 
tTffie  slamming  of  a door,  raffing  .Mention 

the  do™  4 “““'i  token  of  the  side  of 

wSS  V"J  1‘5sei'  *”!!«■  being 

lammed.  Within  a month  from  the  time  I gave  the 

I'fY*  “%>W-th.  roffing  strak  ™ hand 
and  rt  had  got  chamfered.  “““ 

average  25  per  cent,  higher  than  on  U?e  State  rail. 


two- thirds  of  the  surplna  i,  to  aaeirt  in  rednein,  It. 
rates  and  one-third  is  for  the  concession  to  thl  “ 
p'loyes.  ““  €m- 


ld827-  T,hey  reduc®  the  rates  in  order  to  develop  «. 
traffic,  and  then  they  avail  themselves  of  deveZ^® 
traffic  to  further  reduce  the  rates? Yes  °ping 


traffic  to  further  reduce  the  rates? Yes.  0J)ln8 

15828.  You  might  call  that  the  law  of  develop  . 
of  these  railways? — The  manawmPTit.  „„ 0P®enfc 


of  these  railways  1— The  management  of  some 
private  railways  won’t  compare  well  with  theStw 
railways,  but  I know  most  of  the  managers  ami  i 
must  say  they  are  men  who  manage  well  for 
companies.  For  instance,  the  Wellington 
matehu  line  has  been  paying  7 per  cent  iipt 
The  ordinary  shares  theL 

cent,  per  annum  for  some  time-for  at  lealt  thZ 
years,  and  the  Snverton  Tramway  20  per  cent. 


15813.  And  the  private  about  200  miles.  West 
Australia  ?— There  you  have  very  difficult  returns  to 
make  up — including  private  lines,  it  is  2,487  miles, 
but  that  includes  200  miles  of  what  might  be  called 
sidings,  because  there  is  no  through  traffic  on  them. 

15814.  Tasmania  ? — 462  miles  of  Government  rail- 
ways, and  about  160  of  private. 

15815.  And  New  Zealand? — You  have  2,391  miles 
of  Government  lines  and  115  private. 

15816.  Making  in  all  something  over  1,000  miles  of 
privately  owned  lines,  and  16,000  of  Government? — 
Yes,  and  16,600  Government  owned. 


not  be  so  easy  to  manage  as  the  State  railwav  fu 
private  management  is  constrained  to  keen  un  til! 
rates  in  order  to  earn  a dividend  ?— Yes ; and 
is  one  important  point  in  the  dealing  of  the  St!*! 
rn.ilw.»vs;  rs  pnmnaiwl  -nritU  n.  a?  ■,  uul® 


railways  as  compared  with  the  private  railwavs  Tt 
is  a very  difficult  one.  It  has  given  rise  to  4am 
of  dishonesty  against  the  State,  some  of  whirl,  t 
have  no  doubt,  could  be  siist-Rinoil  tn~  * 


have  no  doubt,  could  be  sustained.  Like  Sidne! 
Smith  s corporation,  the  railways  have  no  body  to  he 


omren  s corporation,  the  railways  have  no  bodv  to  W 
kicked  or  soul  to  be  saved,  and  the  State  dees  mnS 
things  which  would  he  inexcusable  in  the  individual 
15850.  Private  companies  are  in  the  same  sit» 
tion,  so  far  as  body  iand  soul  are  concerned  ?— I am 


telkmg  about  a private  company  dealing  with  the 
State  A private  company  dealing  with  an  indi- 
vidua!  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  State  in  dealine 
with  a private  company.  The  position  of  the  latte? 
is  reversed.  1 


058301.  The  inference  that  '.might  I*  dram,  h 
'tnat  it  is  better  to  have  one  system  or  the  other  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  a mixture  of  both  ? I think,’  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  shareholders  of  Irish  rail- 


ways, it  would  be  better  that  State  ownership  should 
take  precedence  of  Home  Rule. 


15831.  Very  well.  I suppose  we  must  take  them 
as  they  come.  You  told  us  that  the  private  con- 
struction  of  railways  had  been  dropped,  and  that  the 
Government  took  over  the  privately  constructed  lines, 
and  that  it  was  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  people, 
is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  facilities 
thus  obtained  have  not  been  a great  benefit  ?-No 
reason  whatever. 


toStiS  itSsCOZ?i lta«  ran- 

»e  verv  ehLp  3jn?h;‘fd“?  Stalling,  and 
’■»*<  '—There  are  concesShS' ‘L  HIT J? 


to  St,  tteirTnfrSe"??”10^  d 41,8 

on  th. 

on  the  Government  ^inis* is  % tjle  tendency 

reduce  the  rates?— Yes.  **  traffio  18  developed  to 


15826.  Is  that  going  on  ? rPhn+  „ - 


15832.  The  Government  system  of  ownership  is  very 
much  more  likely  than  the  private  lines  to  give  sup- 
port to  industries  by  means  of  branch  lines  to  bring 
“ connection  with  the  trunk  lines  ?-Yes. 

15833.  I should  like  a,  comparison  between  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  private  lines  and  those  publicly 
owned.  The  ordinary  test  of  successful  working  of 
a v a ^10  ra*e  dividend  paid  ?— Yes. 

at,  "li”  w lert>  railways  are  administered  by 

the  state  they  are  primarily  used  to  develop  industry, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  the  leading  idea  is  not  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  but  to  get  interest  on  the 
capital  ?— Yes.  In  a country  where  there  are  State- 
owned  railways  the  railways  dare  not  make  too  much 
Pr<T1fc  trorn  the  public  or  other  departments 
of  the  State.  For  example,  the  people  regard  the 
railways  as  the  most  important  servants  of  the  State, 
and  they  insist  upon  getting  the  best  possible  faci- 
lities. It  is  very  difficult  for  a particular  trade  to  get 
advantages.  The  public  don’t  want  to  see  a big 
dividend.  They  want  it  in  railway  concessions. 

Ih^Tecognise  that  is  the  way  to  develop  the  country- 

15835.  Yon  have  given  your  evidence  with  excellent 
point  and  accuracy.  Now,  when  these  lower  rates  are 
granted  they  are  looked  upon  as  a contribution  by  the 
railways  to  the  community  ? — Yes.  In  most  of  the 
States  in  Australia  the  Post  Office  pays  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  it.  I suppose  that  is  the  same  in 
every  country.  Originally  the  service  of  the  railways 
to  the  Post  Office  was  gratuitous.  There  are  several 
of  these  small  matters  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
m making  comparisons  with  twenty  years  ago,  which 
W!icovc7  t5le  beginning  of  it. 

15836.  The  real  success  of  State  railways  is  that 
•they  are  an  effective  instrument  in  increasing  the 
industry  and  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  community 
which  they  serve  ? — Yes,  and  the  question  of  profit  is 
a subsidiary  one. 

15837.  That  is  a secondary  and  minor  question. 
At  the.  same  time  it  is  a question  of  some  interest. 
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t have  here  a book  compiled  by  Mr.  Coglilan,  statisti- 
to  the  South  Wales  Railways,  showing  the  rates 
f interest  earned  on  the  capital,  and  they  range 
f\m  oi  per  cent,  in  the  more  backward  Colonies  to 
a and  nearly  5 per  cent,  in  the  more  advanced?— 
V*.  they  pay  £4  4s.  Per  cent-  on  80111:11  Australia, 
and  actually  some  lute  P*id  = P«  „ . 

15838  As  to  the  -form  of  management  of  these  State 
railways  That  form  is  not  the  same  in  the  different 
felonies.'  You  will  find  in  some  Colonies  a Minister 
of  Railways  or  .Secretary  for  Railways  who  is  a mem- 
w of  the  Government.  Does  he  go  in  and  out  with 
Us  colleagues  ? — I think  there  is  always  a Munster  of 
Railways,  whether  there  is  a 'Commissioner  or  not. 
There  is  always  one  Minister  of  Railways  in  the 

G<f^9meC7miman.— I think  it  is  sometimes  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  That  is  for  construction, 
which  is  classed  as  public  works.  There  is  a line 
drawn  between  construction  and  management. 

15840.  Mr.  Sexton. — Some  have  a Minister  or  Sec- 
retary, and  some  have  a Commissioner  or  Commis- 
sioners. „ 

15841.  Chairman. — These  are  in  only  one  or  two 
cases?— New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

15842.  Mr.  Sexton. — Does  the  Secretary  go  in  and 
out  with  the  Government  ? — I think  not ; he  is  a 
member  of  the  permanent  staff. 

15843.  That  is,  he  is  an  expert? — Yes.  There  are 
cases  where  there  is  only  one  Commissioner ; in  others 
there  are  three. 

15844.  Do  you  say  there  is  any  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  for  the  public 
benefit  whether  the  management  of  the  lines  is 
in  one  form  or  the  other? — Very  little.  I 
have  had  a great  deal  of  experience,  and  have  been 
employed  by  the  Government,  and  I think  with  re- 
gard to  politics  it  is  a very  unimportant  question  on 
the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  the  policy  of  one  party  differs  from  the 


policy  of  another. 

15845.  In  a new  country  the  main  issue  is  material 
improvement.  The  people  are  pretty  well  agreed 
about  that? — I believe  the  people  value  it  at  its  true 
worth.  They  put  no  great  weight  on  rhetoric.  They 
see  little  difference  between  one  Government  and  an- 
other. 

15846.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  and  well  to 
have  it  on  your  evidence,  whether  the  director,  whether 
Minister  or  Secretary,  retires  with  the  Administra- 
tion?—The  secretary  does  not  retire.  He  is  one  of 
the  permanent  officers.  It  is  not  like  America.  In 
the  Colonies  the  permanent  officials  do  not  retire. 

15847.  Not  the  expert  staff  ; I mean  the  person 
responsible  for  the  railways,  whether  Secretary  or 
Minister,  who  is  a member  of  the  Legislature,  does 
not  he  retire? — There  is  only  one  Secretary  in  the 
Colonies,  who  is  like  our  Chief  Secretary  here.  I 
misunderstood  you. 

15848.  Chairman. — What  you  call  a secretary  is 
not  a secretary  in  that  sense  ? — No. 

15849.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  secretary  for  railways  is 
* f“e  bead  of  the  expert  staff  ? — Yes ; he  is  a per- 
manent official. 

15850.  I should  like  to  ascertain  whether  this  secre- 
tary is  not  really  a member  of  the  Administration  ? — 
He  is,  I think,  in  New  Zealand. 

15851.  And  the  other  Colonies? — I don’t  say.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

15852.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  is  capable  of 
Keeping  the  service  right  whatever  the  special  form 
of  direction  may  be  ? — Public  opinion  very  soon  rights 
™at  is  wrong.  Things  may  go  wrong  for  a year  or 
two,  but  generally  things  come  right  in  the  end. 

, 15853.  You  have  put  it  very  strongly  that  where 
the  lines  are  owned  by  the  public,  the  public  regard 
the  lines  as  in  a sense  their  own  property  ? — In  every 
sense.  r r j 

15854.  And  take  care  that  they  are  not  misused, 
nf  rather  suggested  here  that  public  ownership 

t the  lines  an  Ireland  might  result  in  an  nndne 
reduction  of  the  rates  ? — If  the  public  had  to  pay  for 
themselves  in  another  way  it  wonld  be  very  soon 
rectified. 

15855.  Exactly.  If  the  railway  rates  were  reduced 
some  of  the  traders  concerned  would  have 
benefit,  and  you  would  have  the  public  at  large, 

,w.vl®?r  ,°f  such  reduction,  and  the  loss  of  revenue, 
iged  to  make  it  up  out  of  the  taxes  ? — Any  com- 

Uhity  would  regard  this  as  open  jobbery  ; and  in 


Australia  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  individual  in-  Apr.  23,1907. 
dustry  to  get  a concession  from  the  Government  on  ^ ^ 
that  account.  Anderson. 

15856.  You  think  public  opinion  would  keep  the  b.k.,  m.lc.e., 
management  of  railways,  whatever  the  special  form  Past  Presi- 
of  direction  might  be,  at  a just  mean  between  re-  dent  of  the 
duction  of  the  rates  and  loss  on  the  working  7— Yes, 
if  public  opinion  was  kept  in  touch,  as  it  is  in  vic^oria  ’ 
Australia,  by  fierce  political  attacks  and  bright  poll-  Australia, 
tical  daily  papers. 

15857.  Public  opinion  would  insist  upon  the  rail-  Effect  of  _ _ 
ways  being  worked  at  a small  profit : upon  commer-  public  opinion 
cdal  principles  to  that  extent? — Yes.  So  far  as  °nthe 

public  newspapers  are  concerned,  they  ’take  a closer 
interest  than  the  railway  officials  appreciate,  and  it  tralinu  stata 
is  rather  instructive  to  see  the  notice  they  have  m Ranwaya, 
the  railway  carriages  in  Australia:  “Passengers  are 
requested  to  leave  the  newspapers  in  the  train  be- 
cause they  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic 
asylums.” 

15858.  I observe  you  give  some  evidence  which  shows  The  Legisla- 
that  the  Legislatures  in  Australia  apply  themselves  ture  the  final 
directly  to  matters  of  detail  in  railway  management,  authority  on 
That  is  to  say,  they  legislate  upon  such  matters? — Railway 
'Certainly.  I”1"*' 

15859.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  immediate  management  of  railways 
should  have  large  powers  of  administration,  and  yon 
would,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  of  the  Legislature 
as  the  final  authority  to  take  up  and  settle  questions 
as  to  rates? — Yes,  as  in  a private  suit  there  is  always 
above  judges  an  appeal  from  the  judge’s  decision. 

15860.  Your  evidence  is  not  to  he  taken  as  implying 
that  the  Commissioner  should  have  the  final  power  to 
judge  of  rates  and  fares  ? — It  is  a matter  of  detail ; 
we  might  discuss  these  for  a week. 

15861.  You  don’t  mean  that?— I speak  generally, 
not  particularly. 

15862.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  railways  Question  of 
were  popularly  owned  they  would  not  pay  an  adequate  the  State  as 
salary  to  skilful  agents  ?— That  is  not  so. 

15863.  You  think  that  the  public  as  owners  could  aiacusseu 
be  depended  upon  to  pay  skilful  men  as  much  as 
anyone  else  would  pay  them? — Yes ; they  are  fair, 
not  excessive.  The  engineei'  and  agent  in  Victoria, 
when  I left,  four  years  ago,  was  getting  £1,600  a 
year,  and  other  officers  in  proportion. 

15864.  And  the  Chief  Commissioner  £3,000? — The 
Chief  Commissioner  up  to  £4,000.  They  are  certainly 
not  lavish  in  their  salaries.  You  must  always  remem- 
ber that  these  salaries,  to  compare  with  Great  Britain, 
should  be  reduced  by  about  33  per  cent.,  because 
though  the  cost  of  living  and  food  is  very  much  less ; 
but  still  a man  of  means  has  to  pay  so  much  more 
for  his  servants.  — ' 

15865.  Are  the  officials  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
their  salaries? — That  is  a very  difficult  question. 

15866.  As  much  as  men  ordinarily  are? — The 
salaries  sometimes  are  reduced,  and  occasionally 
raised.  If  there  is  >a  heavy  loss  on  the  railways,  they 
have  had  occasionally  to  submit  to  a reduction  of  10 
per  cent,  or  15  per  cent.,  just  as  in  other  oases  they 
have  an  increase. 

15867.  Are  the  officials  on  the  State  lines  paid  as 
well  as  (the  officials  on  the  private  lines? — About  the 
same,  proportionately. 

15868.  Another  objection  taken  to  State  ownership 
is  that  it  wonld  be  inel  astic,  and  would  not  accommo- 
date itself  to  public  needs — I see  you  believe  exactly 
the  contrary  ? — Yes  ; the  Australian  result  is  exactly 
contrary.  It  depends  upon  how  intelligent  the  com- 
munity is.  In  Australia  we  have  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  community. 

15869.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  enough  that  an  Ad-  Allegation 
ministration  responsible  to  public  opinion  would  be  that  State 
more  likely  than  a private  body  to  respond  eagerly,  ownership 
and  even  anxiously  to  public  needs? — 'With  respect  would  not 
to  the  comparison  between  Australia  and  Ireland,  I 
would  call  attention  to  one  fact  in  the  Victorian  nee(jB  denied. 
Year  Book,  which  is  noteworthy  since  Ireland  is 
spoken  of  .as  a most  law-abiding  country.  It  is  given 
as  an  example  to  Great  Britain  inasmuch  as  the 
criminal  record  is  very  much  better.  In  the  Vic- 
torian Year  Book  you  will  find  that  of  foreign-born 
criminals,  those  born  in  other  Australian  Colonies 
are  proportionately  to  their  population  less  criminal 
than  the  Irish.  That  is  an  example  of  the  educative 
results  of  communism. 

15870.  An  educated  democracy  allowed  to  rule  it- 
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self.  You  believe  the  main  function  of  these  State 
railways  is  to  encourage  industry  ? — Yes ; in  its 
widest  sense. 

16871.  In  all  its  forms? — Yes. 

15872.  You  are  an  Irishman.  I should  like  to  put 
a case  to  you.  There  is  a great  colliery  here  in  the 
County  Kilkenny  (Gastlecomer),  covering  forty  square 
miles  and  with  a deposit  of  over  100  .million  tons  ? — 
That  is  not  very  large. 

15873.  It  is  a good  deal  for  Ireland,  at  any  rate. 
The  output  is  only '68,000  tons  a year.  I put  this  to 
you — to  bring  a ton  of  coal  from  that  place — 100  miles 
from  Dublin — and  deliver  it  here  costs  about  12s.  6 d.  1 
— It  would  cost  4s.  2d.  in  Victoria. 

15874.  Owing  to  the  transit  facilities  in  Wales, 
they  can  put  Welsh  coal  into  the  seaport  towns  of 
Ireland,  and  they  can  occupy  the  market  there  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  colliery  in  Gastlecomer,  which  cannot 
sell  its  coal  except  by  cartage  in  a radius  of  fifteen 
miles  about  the  pit.  .Coukl  such  a thing  as  that  hap- 
pen in  Australia  or  any  other  country  where  the  rail- 
ways are  owned  by  the  State? — In  the  case  of  the 
Gippsland  coalfields  the  cost  is  i/d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
They  were  developed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  until 
they  got  that  concession,  of  course,  they  could  do  no- 
thing, but  the  cost  is  i/d.  per  ton  per  male,  which 
comes  to  4s.  2 cl.  for  100  miles,  as  against  12s. 

15875.  Take  it  altogether  between  cartage  and  rail- 
way nates  ? — It  is  loaded  on  a siding  on  the  railway. 
The  company  has  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  putting  the 
siding  in,  and  the  company  is  charged  seven  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  siding. 

15876.  Chairman. — What  about  the  railway  to  the 
colliery.  What  mines  are  you  referring  to  ?— Korum- 
brura  Mines. 

15877.  But  did  the  State  make  the  railway  to  the 
colliery  ? — Yes. 

15878.  To  benefit  the  colliery? — Not  primarily,  but 
to  benefit  the  country.  Most  of  the  mining  railways 
in  Australia  have  been  made  by  the  miners  them- 
selves Even  in  some  of  the  coal-mining  districts  in 
f Ii. SoJlth  Wales  and  in  Tasmania  the  great  bulk 
of  the  lines  have  been  made  by  the  companies  and 
taken  over  by  the  States ; and  in  the  Colley  dis- 
trict of  Western  Australia  that  is  now  being  developed 
by  the  Government ; the  Government  are  making 
lines  to  develop  the  collieries  ; but  where  the  Govern- 
ment does  something  of  that  sort  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  it.  They  won’t 
do  that  to  put  money  into  the  hands  of  private 
speculators.  They  won’t  help  a private  person.  If 
you  have  “colliery  or  coal  mine,  and  think  you  can 
make  use  of  the  Government  to  make  a line  for  your 
make  a ,Sreat  mistake— the  Australians 
are  fai  too  wide-awake  for  that.  They  must  have  a 

qU15&79°  W ° q”?  the,Perton  homing  the  coal-mine. 

15879.  ill/  Sexton.— If  the  people  of  a State  were 
uinng  imported  coal  a local  colliery  would  not  be 
—There8  of  railway  accommodation? 

laS  VnritTe  &T?  1,mised  still  in  Queens- 

^ individual,  if  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
^,that,  sort’  has  to  yield  practically  all  the 
Hetake^Sit  L°aD  g6t  ^ Government  benefit 

™ r b Per,  cent.  of  lus  own  outlay. 

1588°.  I understand  that  the  Government  tak<*  care 

dog  in  the  „C, g & *»*>I  I'M.  He  i,  . 

maw  Irish  people  „a 

with  the  individualistic”  idea  of  thi  n*  haTe, 

broad-minded  enough  to  taL  L.  ?ntlsh,  or«  not 
SfW  A State  lailwaj “ “f  0f-“  Stafe 
imdnnle.  A man  here  £ 


not  give  up  any  of  his  rights— will  not  concede  „ 
thing  to  let  the  public  have  the  advcntage  of  fit  «!' 
Port y.  In  a case  like  Kilkenny  I have  io  AwrtiJt0' 
legislation  would  be  passed  in  Victoria  thawSS 
forfeit  the  property  from  the  private  indivMual 
would  be  paid  at  the  agricultural  value  of  his  Jr 
perty  and  the  State  would  make  arrangements*  to 
work  it,  as  the  State  is  doing  at  present  in  New  Zea- 
land  on  one  of  the  best  coal  mines,  because  they  W) 
difficulties  with  big  coal  companies.  The  great  hj  “ 
hack  to  helping  a country  like  Ireland  w®  II  be  tW 
your  people  are  not  an  educated  people  as  yet,  Z 
will  only  be  educated  by  trials  and  failures  up  to  ft, » 
communistic  spirit.  ue 

15883.  If  the  railways  of  Ireland  were  owned  bv  ft. 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Ireland  there  Joulri 
be  a better  prospect  of  having  such  railways  con 
structed  as  are  required  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources  like  those  of  Gastlecomer?— I haw 
no  doubt  that  m time  the  position  would  work  out  as 
it  has  done  in  Australia,  but  what  I want  to  point  out 
is  that  there  must  be— and  will  be  eventually— a ereat 
deal  of  suffering  and  trouble  before  the  people  mt 
educated  up  to  the  pitch  that  they  are  in  Australia 
People  accept  a great  deal,  of  what  would  be  con’ 
sidered  confiscation  in  this  country,  as  a necessity  of 
government.  They  accept  the  fact,  that  the  individual 
must  suffer  rather  than  that  the  whole  community 
should  be  at  a.  loss.  1 

15884.  The  objects  which  have  been  put  before  us 
by  many  of  the  witnesses  are  two— one  to  give  the 
local  producer  access  to  markets  in  Ireland,  and 
the  exporter  of  food  products  a better  chance 
m the  -English  markets  against  his  Conti- 
nental competitor ; .and  the  second  object  is  to  provide 
further  railway  accommodation  in  districts  that  are 
not  now  served.  Your  opinion  is  clear  that  both  these 
objects  are  not  only  not  likely  to  be  attained,  but  are 
unattainable  at  present,  but  could  be  attained  under 
State  ownership  ?— I could  not  do  better  than  refer 
you  to  the  article  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  who  puts  his 
points  much  more  plainly  and  attractively  than  I 
could.  He  puts  the  point  that  a State-owned  railway 
can  make  concessions  so  as  to  give  a light  freight  on 
goods  from  the  interior  to  the  ports,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, a heavy  return  freight.  The  point  is  brought 
out  very  well  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 

15885.  _ The  question  referred  to  the  Commission  is, 
substantially,  what  system  of  working  the  Irish  rail- 
ways would  be  the  most  efficient,  most  economical, 
most  harmonious,  and  would  best  tend  to  develop  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  What  is  your 
.answer  to  that  ? — There  are  no  two  questions  about  it 
—State  ownership  of  all  the  lines. 

15886.  Under  a domestic  authority  ?— Yes,  under  an 
Irish  authority. 

Examined  Iby  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

15887.  I think  you  said  that  previous  to  a date 
which  you  gave  as  1888,  the  railway  system  was 
managed  directly  by  the  Government  ?— Yes. 

15888.  Could  you  give  us,  roughly,  any  figures  to 
show  what  results  were  obtained  from  the  change  of 
management? — I have  the  figures,  but  I have  not  got 
them  at  hand.  You  may  take  the  general  fact  that 
the  result  lias  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  returns 
■fre  about  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  they  were  under 
the  old  management.  I would  instance  a case  in 
Tasmania,  in  which  the  railway  is  still  under  the 
old  management,  and  in  which  the  return  is  the 
lowest  1 • 7 per  cent.,  as  against  an  average  of  3 per 
cent. 

15889.  With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Com- 
missioners, are  they  subjected  to  political  pressure— 

I presume  in  Australia,  as  in  this  country,  the  State 
is  divided  into  political  parties? — Yes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Zealand. 

15890.  They  are  a happy  family? — Yes.  I have 
heard  the  late  Mr.  Seddon,  after  the  last  election 
(1906),  where  he  was  returned  with  only  one  op- 
ponent in  a Parliament  of  ninety-five,  make  a 
statement  to  show  that  there  is  no  need  of  two  parties 
in  the  State. 

15891.  I presume  that  occasionally,  in  the  exercise 
of  political  influence,  unpleasant  incidents  arise  be- 
tween the  legislatures  and  the  Railway  Commissioners? 
— Yes. 

15892.  Has  that  resulted  in  the  tenure  of  those  Com- 
missioners being  considerably  less  than  the  appointed 
term  of  five  years  and  to  frequent  changes  of  appoint- 
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jnent?— There  have  been  changes,  some  desirable,  and 
some  undesirable,  in  consequence  of  political  inter- 
ference. Where  a man  is  taken  from  the  old  country  to 
Australia,  ignorant  of  all  the  details  of  the  country,  it 
is  very  much  a chance  whether  he  will  be  successful, 
so  that  the  five  years’  tenure  in  Australia  for  the  im- 
ported man  is  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  a neces- 
sity. It  is  like  as  if  one  were  to  marry  a wife  without 
•ever  having  seen  her.  Obviously  where  you  have  had 
no  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing  a man  who 
has  been  chosen  by  agents  in  London  you  run.  a great 
risk.  But  when  that  kind  of  thing  is  done  away  with 
undoubtedly  the  life  tenure  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Take  the  case  of  Eddy  and  Matheison,  the  tenure  of 
the  former  would  have  been  renewed  if  he  had  not 
■died. 

15893.  They  were  such  good  men  ?— Exactly ; and  it 
is  always  the  case  with  strong  men  who  have  had  their 
own  way.  Several  Commissioners  lost  public  opinion 
from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  stick  to  their  own 
opinions. 

15894.  Have  changes  been  made  because  such  men 
mixed  themselves  up  with  politics? — Not  necessarily 
with  politics,  but  because  they  did  not  stick  to  their 
own  opinions — adopted  divided  counsels. 

15895.  If  they  were  removed  from  political  in- 
fluences it  would  be  more  satisfactory  ? — Yes.  But  I 
know  an  instance  of  where  a Commissioner  lost  his 
position  through  his  not  giving  an  opinion  between 
a question  of  two  railway  lines.  He  said  there 
wasn’t  the  toss  of  a penny  between  them.  It  meant 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  half  a million — about 
£700,000 — and  he  refused  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  matter  as  between  two  rival  railway  companies. 
15896.  Chairman. — Who  was  that?— Mr.  Spaight. 
15897.  There  would  he  some  other  reasons? — There 
were  other  reasons  mentioned,  but  that  was  the  main 
■one. 

15898.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foil. — We  may  sake  it  as 
your  experience,  that  where  the  Commissioners  exer- 
cise their  duties  efficiently,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
■community  at  large,  political  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  body  is  very  seldom  brought  to 
tear?— That  is  so.  But  obviously  in  the  case  of  a 
censorious  community,  like  the  people  of  Australia, 
the  position  is  not  a sinecure.  To  hold  the  position  a 
man  has  to  work  exceedingly  hard. 

15899.  With  regard  to  the,  power  of  these  Railway 
Commissioners,  do  they  exercise  the  powers  which 
ordinarily  devolve  upon  the  directors  of  the  different 
companies  in  a country  like  Ireland  ? — Their  posi- 
tion would  more  correspond  to  that  of  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  railways.  It  does  not 
closely  correspond  to  that  of  directors  here. 

15900.  Does  the  extension  and  improvement  of  rail- 
way systems,  and  the  question  of  reduction  and  in- 
crease of  fares,  rest  with  these  Commissioners  ?— The 
the  extension  of  railways  does  not  rest 
with  them.  The  Commissioners  only  make  recommen- 
dations. I may  say  that  the  last-  word  with  regard 
to  freights  does  not  rest  with  the  Commissioners  either. 
Department°nS  carried  out  by  tbe  Public  Works 
15901.  Proposals  for  modifications  or  extensions  will 
Ir®  ®rst  instence,  from  provincial  Com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

15902.  And  laid  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? 
and  before  Parliament. 

-i  ,,  ^ Chairman. — Don’t  the  Commissioners  report 
of  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

again  l—Yes11^6  66611  tbeir  oveT  and  over 

siS5'  Colonel  Hutcheson  FoS.—Ave  the  Commis- 
wf  ?n+8wer.able,  to  the  Legislature,  and  is  their 
1w^d^t™lnaUe  by  the  Legislature  ? — No. 
certain  Chatrman—‘ They  are  engaged  for  five  years 

hSr^^H^cheson  Foe.- Subject  to  good  be- 
ampmliU  Jbe  Commissioners  who  have  been  too 
tions  t0v,  Par^ament  have  not  held  their  posi- 
me“’  wh^li.aVe  W1  But  where  3™  have  strong 
Wiof  hi0!  h6ir  business>  there  would  be  no 
Ifionn  about  their  tenure. 

the  CoverimS-Yes1^'1  ^ “*  administered  by 
the^ urespu f* •1°1ng  y°u  have  a strong  man  like 

enough  ? y“Tter  *or  Railways,  that  works  well 

15910  WhiA.  A Present  man  is  a very  strong  man. 

« administered  d nw— 18  Pr6ff ruble— the  system 
ed  by  Ministers  or  by  the  Commissioners  ? 


— Administration  through  Commissioners  is  un-  , „„  

doubtedly  preferable.  Apr.  2^1907 

15911.  You  spoke  about  the  Government  giving  a con-  J.  T.  Noble 
cession  of  £d.  or  Id.  a ton  on  Colonially-raised  coal,  Anderson, 
does  that  concession  apply  to  other  products  as  well?  b-b.,  mio.e., 
— Similar  concessions  are  made  in  other  matters  too,  Bast  Pres‘- 
and  the  matter  of  distance  is  taken  into  account,  as  dc-nbof  the 
the  cost  for  500  miles  would  be  proportionately  less  bjiahtute  of 
than  for  50.  kngmcers, 

v ^e^H  ^ny  does  tbah  apply  to  exported  produce  Australia. 

15913.  The  concessions  are  much  the  same? — Yes. 

15914.  There  is  a modified  form  of  protection  in  Preferential 
favour  of  Colonial  products  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  the  rates  given  to 

policy  of  the  country  is  strongly  Protectionist.  Colonially- 

15915.  With  regard  to  private  railways  comparing  ra>ae£l  00i'l 
unfavourably  with  those  worked  by  the  State,  naturally  ,ot“er 
there  must  be  some  dissatisfaction  that  the  rates  on  Pl,°<lucts‘ 
the  private  railways  are  about  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
on  the  State  railways  ?— Yes,  and  on  some  of  them 
more. 

15916.  And  they  pay  very  large  dividends? — Some 
of  them  have  to  knock  under — the  Midland  Railway 
in  New  Zealand. 

15917.  Where  such  companies  operate  side  by  side 
the  private  and  the  State-owned  railways — how  do 
you  account  for  it,  how  is  it,  that  public  opinion  has 
not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  Government 
to  take  over  the  private  lines  ? — The  Government  is 
trying  to  take  them  over;  but  unfortunately  the  Gov- 
ernment often  adopts  unfair  means  to  take  them  over — 
to  starve  them  out. 

15918.  Chairman, — Hasn’t  there  been  litigation  over 
that  Midland  Railway  in  New  Zealand  for  years  ?— Yes. 

15919-.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe.— Have  the  Govern-  Extent  of 
ment  no  voice  over  these  private  railways  as  to  how  they  Government 
are  worked  ?■ — They  have  practically  the  same  control  control  over 
over  the  private  railways  as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the  Colonial 
over  railways  here;  the  Acts  of  Parliament  are  private  Rail- 
modelled  on  our  Acts  of  Parliament  here.  ways. 

15920.  As  regards  complaints  about  State  manage- 
ment, or  mismanagement,  of  railways  before  whom 
would  such  oomplaints  be  made  ?— Before  Parliament. 

15921.  Chairman. — And  referred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes,  but  often  questions  are  asked  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

15922.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — Is  there  any  in- 
dependent tribunal,  like  the  Railway  and  Canals  Com-  TIib“ual  ,for 
mission  here,  to  investigate  complaints  of  the  kind  ?—  ?dJudlcat“g 
In  Victoria  they  have  a State  Railway  Committee.  Sk” 
la  most  of  the  other  oases  the  Minister  of  Railways  ET., 
investigates  them  himself.  * TtS.”.- 

15923.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  owned  Rail- 
of  getting  such  complaints  investigated  is  to  the  pri-  ways, 
vate  trader  or  other  who  makes  the  complaint  ?— It  is 
practically  nil ; it  is  only  the  trouble  of  getting  the 
evidence  in  the  case. 

15924.  There  is  a great  deal  of  cost  involved  in 
going  before  the  railway  tribunal  in  this  country  ?— 

Yes. 

15925.  That  would  be  one  great  argument  in  favour 
of  State  purchase  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

15926.  Or.  the  State-owned  railways  in  the  Colonies 
there  is  very  little  cause  for  incurring  expenditure 
of  this  kind? — Yes.  In  connection  with  this  matter 
I might  say  that  I think  the  worst  paid  people  in  con- 
nection with  railways  in  Australia  are  the  members 
of  Parliament  who  sit  on  the  Railway  Commission. 

All  members  of  Parliament  get  £300  a year  and  a free 
pass  on  the  railway  ; but  for  any  time  they  sit  on  the 
Railway  Commission  they  only  get  their  travelling 
expenses.  The  only  man  who  gets,  extra  pay  is  the 
chairman,  or  any  of  them  who  have  to  leave  Melbourne 
and  travel  in  the  country,  and  in  that  case  he  gets 
£1  a day.  So  you  see  that  a man  who  sits  on  such  a 
Commission  does  so  at  a dead  loss  to  himself. 

The  Chairman. — So  it  is  to  us. 

Witness. — They  are  in  a better  position  than  you, 
are,  as  they  get  the  £300  a year  for  being  members  of 
Parliament. 

The  Chairman. — We  get  nothing. 

15927.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  I take  it,  broadly  m.. 
speaking,  that  the  object  with  which  the  railways  in  ti“® 

Australia,  have  been  worked  is  not  with  the  view  of  public 
earning  dividends,  but  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  interest  the 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  development  of  the  primary  object 
industrial  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  7 of  the  State 
— That  is  their  primary  test.  Railways’ 

15928.  And,  judging  by  the  results  which  have  "wk,'nS- 
attended  these  operations,  you  have  formed  the 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
that  something  similar  should  take  place  with  regard 
to  our  systeml — Yes. 

15929.  As  a matter  of  finance,  I suppose  you  are 
aware  that  the  capital  of  the  Irish  railways  is  forty- 
three  millions  ? — Yes ; it  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
Victoria. 

15930.  In  Victoria  it  is  forty-one  millions,  in  New 
South  Wales  forty-three  millions,  in  Queensland 
twenty-one  millions,  and  New  Zealand  twenty-three 
millions  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  very  important  to  remark 
that  for  a comparison  with  Ireland  New  Zealand 
ought  to  be  cut  out  altogether  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  country.  It  is  something  like  Norway— 900 
miles  long  and  150  miles  wide.  A high  mountain 
range,  higher  than  in  Norway,  divides  it,  and  there 
are  eleven  separate  railway  systems  with  inter-com- 
munication ; while  the  population  is  under  a million. 

15931.  And  out  of  what  is  earned  on  the  different 
railways,  I suppose,  a certain  sum  is  set  aside  to  pay 
a reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  initial  cost? — 
Yes. 

15932.  And  the  balance  would  be  dividends  ?— Yes. 

15933.  The  percentage  paid  on  the  Australia  rail- 
ways as  a whole  is  something  about  the  same  as  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes  ; a little  more  than  3 per  cent.  It  is 
3 - 44  for  Victoria. 

15934,  And  yet  that  small  return  enables  these  great 
concessions  and  reductions  to  be  given  ? — Yes. 

15935.  And  if  the  Irish  railways  were  placed  under 
State  control,  it  is  a reasonable  inference  to  draw  that 
such  a result  would  also  follow  here? — Yes.  I may 
mention  as  an  interesting  fact  that  a large  number 
of  the  officials  on  the  railways  in  the  Colonies  are 
Irish. 

15936.  I hope  they  are  satisfied  with  their  efficiency  ? 
— If  the  country  were  not  satisfied  with  their  efficiency 
they  would  not  be  there.  I believe  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
claims  to  be  an  Irishman,  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

15937.  Now,  as  regards  the  coalfields,  I suppose  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  comparing  Castlecomer 
with  the  Australian  coalfields  is  comparing  small 
things  with  great?— No.  In  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
the  coalfields  are  very  much  like  the  Irish  ones,  having 
only  two  to  four  feet  seams — like  Oasbleoomer  or 
Ballycastle  ; but  the  Irish  coalfields  are  much  smaller 
than  those  in  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  or 
West  Australia. 

15938.  But  our  coalfields  here  are  undeveloped  ; and 
although  I take  it  that  a State-owned  railway  must 
act  in  the  interests  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the 
individual,  in  the  case  of  a poor  country  and  in  the 
case  of  industries  which  could  not  be  benefited  under 
any  other  system,  in  such  a case  Australia  would  be 
prepared  to  grant  facilities  and  to  make  connections? 
— Yes,  if  the  people  who  hold  the  individual  property 
are  reasonable ; they  have  to  give  concessions  on  their 
part.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Government  can  buy 
coal  at  4s.  or  5s.  a ton. 

15939.  The  Government  would  assist  a private  owner 
in  developing  what  would  be  for  the  good  of  a whole 
district? — The  Government  would  take  care  in  such 
case  that  the  benefit  would  be  to  the  whole  community, 
and  that  the  man  himself  would  get  the  smallest 
benefit  from  it. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  Jekyll. 

15940.  In  the  rates  that  you  spoke  of,  are  the  pas- 
senger and  goods  rates  compiled  on  a strict  mileage 
basis? — Not  always. 


15941.  Does  the  element  of  competition  come  in  at 
all  ? — Very  largely. 

15942.  Between  one  railway  and  another  1~ Between, 
a railway  and  a port.  Warranambool  is  situate  about 
230  miles  from  Melbourne  by  rail.  The  carriage  from 
Melbourne  to  Warranambool  by  sea  is  not  more  than 
10s.  a ton,  and  the  railway  carriage  is  the  same 
That  is  one  example  ; but  I could  multiply  instances' 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. 

15943.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  State  acquired  the  pri- 
vately-owned lines  in  Australia  ?— Generally  speak- 
ing, the  terms  for  resumption  have  been  embodied  in 
the  Acts  creating  the  private  lines.  As  a rule,  the 
Government  pay  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the 
actual  cost  of  what  they  take  over.  Where  land  con- 
cessions have  taken  place  the  company  retains  the 
benefit  of  the  land  concessions.  I think,  speaking, 
generally,  that  that  is  what  takes  place,  and  nas 
taken  place — that  the  actual  expenditure  has  been 
increased  by  10  per  cent. 

15944.  That  is,  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  pur- 
chase ? — Yes. 

15945.  With  regard  to  the  making  of  lines  to  un- 
developed coalfields,  would  you  think  it  reasonable 
that  the  State  or  the  railway  company  should  have- 
the  right  to  send  in  an  expert  to  test  the  quality  of 
the  product? — Yes. 

15946.  And  the  quantity  to  be  mined?— Yes.  In 
Australia  they  have  made  very  exhaustive  tests. 

15947.  An’d  if  the  colliery  owner  refused  that  right 
to  the  railway  company  an  unfavourable  conclusion 
would  be  drawn  ? — Yes.  That  brings  out  the  want  of 
education  in  the  community. 

15948.  You  think  an  Irish  colliery  owner  who  re- 
fused the  right  of  a railway  company  to  send  in  an 
expert  would  he  an  uneducated  person? — Yes. 

15949.  By  the  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  purchase  of  the  Tasmanian  Railway  some- 
years  ago  ? — No.  That  was  before  my  connection  with 
them. 

15950.  Do  you  know  that  the  price  of  some  of  the- 
lines  have  been  fixed  by  arbitration? — I believe  so  j 
but  I don’t  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

15951.  At  any  rate,  where  there  is  a dispute  between 
the  railway  company  and  the  Government,  arbitra- 
tors settle  the  price  ? — Yes. 

15952.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  do  you  say  is  the  aver- 
age cost  of  construction  out  there? — For  construction 
and  equipment,  starting  in  a light  way,  from  £2,000 
to  £3,000  a mile.  They  are  stronger  where  there  is 
traffic.  Most  of  the  lines  in  Victoria  have  got  80  lb. 
rails,  and  one  has  100  lb.  rails ; and  that  brings  np 
the  cost. 

15952a.  The  Chairman. — That  is  only  in  one  or 
two  places  ? — Yes.  I should  have  said  express  lines. 

15953.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  cost  of  purchase  is,  by 
the  State,  a premium  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  £3,000  a 
mile,  or  whatever  the  cost  of  construction  might  be!— 
Yes.  All  the  cost  of  construction  is  audited  by  the 
Government,  and  every  penny  that  legitimately  goes 
into  the  constrnction  is  recorded,  and  they  get  10  per 
cent,  on  that.  That  is  the  New  Zealand  method. 

15954.  The  Chairman. — I think  I am  justified  in 
saying  that  the  Commission  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  We  have  received  information  of  a very  valu- 
able character,  and  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  coming 
here  to  give  your  evidence.  _ 

Witness. — I thank  you  ; and  I am  much  indebted 
to  you  for  the  patient  way  in  which  you  have  listened 
to  what  I have  had  to  say. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Prior-Wandesforee,  d.l., 

15955.  I think  you  are  a Deputy  Lieutenant  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Kilkenny? — 
Yus,  sir. 

15956.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Council  of 
Kilkenny? — I am  not  a member  now. 

15957.  Have  you  been  deputed  by  that  body  to 
give  evidence? — I was,  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
a connection  of  the  Railway  with  Castlecomer,  not 
on  any  subject  of  policy. 

15958.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  Castlecomer 
collieries? — I am. 

15959.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  coalfields  there  ? 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

It  covers  nearly  40  square  miles.  It  is  not  all  on  my 
property,  of  course. 

15960.  What  particular  part  of  the  County  Kil- 
kenny do  yon  represent? — The  northern  part  of  tn 
county.  . «• 

15961.  And  what  railways  serve  that  part/  « 
railway  serves  that  part  at  present;  it  is  surroun 
by  railways,  but  there  are  no  railways  into  tna 
northern  part  nearer  than  Ballyragget. 

15962.  What  railway  runs  through  the  county 
The  G.  S.  & W.  R.  . . , Wn 

15963.  Is  there  any  canal  communication/— 
not  in  the  county. 
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15964.  Do  you  work  the  colliery  at  Oastlecoiner  1 — 

* 25965  To  a limited  extent,  I suppose.  What  is  the 
output?' — The  output  at  present  is  about  60,000  tons 

8 15966.  What  is  the  known  or  estimated  extent  of 
the  coalfield? — 40  square  miles,  and  it  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  118  million  tons ; it  has  been 
■variously  estimated— that  is  about  the  average: 

15967.  How  long  has  the  colliery  been  worked? — 
The  colliery  has  been  worked  there  for  nearly  300 

^15968.  Is  the  present  output  the  largest? — No,  at 
.one  time  the  output  was  over  80,000  tons  a year,  that, 
I think,  was  before  the  introduction  of  railways  and 
the  bringing  in  of  sea-borne  coal,  English  coal. 

15969.  Is  it  a good  coal,  house  coal  or  steam  coal? 
Anthracite  coal,  similar  to  that  of  South  Wales. 

15970.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Similar  to? — Equal  to. 

15971.  Chairman. — What  distance  are  you  from 
a railway  station? — The  collieries  are  about  from  8 
to  10  miles  from  a station. 

15972.  What  is  the  nearest  railway  station? — 
Ballyragget  is  the  nearest. 

15973.  How  far  is  that  from  the  colliery? — About 
:8  miles.  One  of  the  collieries  is  about  equi-distant 
between  Abbeyleix  and  Ballyragget  (shows  on  map). 

15974.  Is  that  the  only  part  of  the  field  that  is 
worked? — The  only  part  that  is  worked  at  present, 
file  only  place  where  it  is  worked  now  is  on  my  pro- 
perty. 

15975.  Five  collieries? — Five  collieries  working  at 
present. 

15976.  Just  tell  us  first  of  all  what  does  it  cost  to 
•get  a ton  of  coal  to  the  nearest  railway  station? — 
From  4s.  6 d.  to  5s.  a ton. 

15977.  For  cartage? — For  cartage. 

15978.  And  do  you  send  anywhere  by  rail? — Yes, 
•only  to  a small  extent,  I may  say,  before  12_  months 
ago  there  was  none  practically  sent  by  rail,  since 
that  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  coal 
sent  away  by  rail  from  Abbeyleix. 

15979.  Do  you  cart  to  Abbeyleix? — Yes,  because 
that  is  nearest  to  the  colliery  that  is  being  developed 
on  the  better  seam. 

15980.  What  distance  is  that? — Eight  miles. 

15981.  In  fact  there  is  no  colliery  situated  within 
about  eight  miles  from  a railway  station? — About 
that. 

15982.  Is  it  a good  road? — No,  it  is  not  a good 
road,  it  is  a road  you  cannot  put  traction  engines 
•on,  for  instance. 

15983.  Why  ? — Because  the  bridges  won’t  stand  it, 
at  Ballyragget  there  is  a bridge  that  won’t  stand 
above  six  tons,  and  there  are  other  bridges  that  won’t 
stand  a traction  engine,  and  there  is  a boggy  bit  of 
road  that,  when  the  engines  go  over  it  the  hedges 
jump  up. 

15984.  When  you  get  to  the  railway  station,  have 
you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  rates  charged 
by  the  Railway  Companies  ? — No,  not  on  the  whole. 
Do  you  know  the  charge  per  ton  per  mile? — Yes,  I 
•can  give  you  that,  from  Abbeyleix  to  Dublin,  six- 
ton  lots,  it  works  out  61  miles,  *985 d.  per  ton  per 
mile;  from  Abbeyleix  to  Cork,  "758d.  ; Abbeyleix  to 
Wexford,  ‘93 d.,  and  Abbeyleix  to  Limerick,  -91d. 
Also  Abbeyleix  to  Limerick,  eight-ton  lots,  -782 d. 

, 15985.  That  includes  the  use  of  the  wagons  ? — That 
includes  the  use  of  the  wagons. 

15986.  Do  you  load  the  wagons  ? — Yes,  my  men 
load  the  wagons. 

15987.  And  file  consignee  unloads  ? — I don’t  know, 

1 suppose  the  customer  unloads  at  the  other  end. 

15988.  What  is  your  great  competitor  for  your  par- 
ticular coal,  is  it  the  Welsh  coal? — The  Welsh  coal 
to  anthracite  for  such  purposes  as  gas  producers,  the 
ordinary  bituminous  coal  competes  with  our  native 
coal  for  household  purposes. 

15989.  Have  you  any  figures  with  reference  to  the 
rates  on  Welsh  coals  ? — I have. 

15990.  Can  you  give  a figure  as  to  the  cost  from  a 
welsli  colliery  to  Swansea? — It  would  average  about 
-Ls.  bd.  per  ton,  that  would  be  f.o.b.  less  2i  per 
cent,  discount. 

includes  the  cost  of  tipping  at  the 
p rtf-— I have  the  rates  from  anthracite  collieries 

om  the  Garnant  and  Bantyffynon  district  to  Swan- 
tor  shipment  in  owners’  and  company’s  wagons, 
°?  hipping.  . 

a ,^rst  °i  all.  what  is  the  distance  ? — Taking 

general  average  from  10  collieries,.  27-22  miles.  In 


owners’  wagons  1/2-85,  that  is  -539d.  per  ton  per 
mile.  In  company’s  wagons  1/5-4,  which  works  out 
•651d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

15993.  That  is  less  than  §d.  ? — Yes,  those  are  re- 
duced for  export  purpose.  Coal  for  export  is  lower, 
of  course,  than  the  rates  for  internal. 

15994.  Probably  in  train  loads? — I don’t  know 
that  there  are  any  train  loads,  they  are  in  wagon 
loads  anyway. 

15995.  I say  probably  coal  going  for  shipment 
would  be  in  train  loads? — Those  are  wagon  load 
rates. 

15996.  They  compare  favourably  as  regards  the 
rates  you  have  to  pay  in  Ireland? — They  ao. 

15997.  But  the  quantity  must  be  different  to  Swan- 
sea to  what  it  is  m your  district  ? — The  quantity,  no 
doubt,  is  different. 

15998.  What  do  you  send  away  in  a week  or  in  a 
day  from  any  station  you  use? — From  Castlecomer 
we  have  never  sent  a train  load  yet. 

15999.  It  must  go  in  small  quantities  ? — It  goes  in 
small  quantities,  in  wagon  loads,  6 to  8 tons  ; I have 
the  quantities  sent  away,  in  J anuary  last  there  were 
253  tons  sent  over  the  railway. 

16000.  From  where? — From  Abbeyleix  to  various 
stations  such  as  Kingsbridge,  Charleville,  Clara, 
Limerick,  Thurles,  Roscrea,  Banagher,  Wexford,  and 
so  on.  That,  I may  explain,  was  for  coal  almost 
entirely  for  gas  producing  purposes  in  gas  engines, 
not  for  lighting  gas,  of  course,  but  for  power  gas. 
I have  the  rates  compared  from  Swansea  to  some  of 
these  competing  places. 

16001.  Where  do  you  reckon  your  principal  mar- 
kets would  be? — All  over  Ireland. 

16002.  Assuming  a railway  to  the  colliery,  where 
would  your  principal  markets  be? — AH  over  Ireland 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  I consider  that  an  export 
trade  could  be  established. 

16003.  In  Waterford  and  Limerick? — Yes,  if  we 
got  the  same  rates  that  are  granted  for  export  pur- 
poses in  South -Wales,  not  otherwise. 

16004.  Where  would  you  export  to  ? — France  and 
Germany,  principally — also  to  Great  Britain,  Chan- 
nel Islands,  etc. 

16005.  In  competition  with  the  Welsh  coal? — In 
competition  with  the  Welsh  coaL 

16006.  Is  the  coal  as  good? — Yes,  I have  got  a 
great  many  opinions  on  that,  no  doubt  about  it. 

16007.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  excellent  anthracite 
coal? — I am  speaking  of  the  deeper  seam  we  are 
developing  now,  the  shallower  seam  we  have  worked 
up  to  this  is  not  so  good,  and  would  not  compete,  but 
the  deeper  seam  would  compete  with  the  best  Welsh. 

16008.  Are  the  shipping  facilities  at  Waterford 
good? — There  are  no  shipping  facilities  at  Waterford. 

16009.  None? — Nothing  as  compared  with  South 
Wales. 

16010.  In  South  Wales  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ship  the  quantities  produced  there  without  proper 
tips? — There  are  no  tips  at  Waterford. 

16011.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  if  there  was  a 
proper  coal  traffic  ? — Yes. 

16012.  What  are  the  port  dues  chargeable  at  Water- 
ford ? — They  are  more  than  at  Swansea  by  5 £d.  on  the 
rateable  tonnage  for  places  not  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

16013.  Is  that  on  the  ton  of  coals  shipped  at  Swan- 
sea ? — Yes. 

16014.  Mr.  Sexton. — Rateable  tonnage  must  refer  to 
the  ship? — Those  ( produced ) are  the  figures  I got 
from  an  expert  in  South  Wales. 

Chairman. — No,  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  per  ton,  nothing  about  rateable 
tonnage. 

16015.  Chairman. — The  cost  of  tipping  and  filling 
in  the  holds,  7d.  a ton,  stevedore,  Id.,  craneage,  in- 
cluding tipping  into  truck,  5 d.  a,  ton? — Yes.  We 
have  no  figures  for  putting  into  the  ship. 

16016.  You  say  the  cost  of  shipping  coal  in  Water- 
ford is  considerably  more  than  the  Welsh  coal  pays 
when  shipped  at  Swansea  ? — Considerably  more. 

16017.  You  have  not  told  us  about  the  price  of  coal 
at  the  pit’s  mouth? — .The  price  of  coal  at  the  pit’s 
mouth  averages  9s.  lid. 

16018.  That  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
Welsh  collieries? — The  average  for  the  Welsh  col- 
lieries for  1905  at  the  pit’s  mouth  was  12s.  7 d.,  for 
1906,  12s.  7§d,  anthracite.  Anthracite  commands  a 
very  much  larger  price  than  bituminous. 

16019.  Oh,  yes,  anthracite,  I had  forgotten  that, 
just  explain  to  the  Commission,  when  you  cart  the 
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coal  to  Abbeyleix  what  is  the  process  there,  what 
facilities  are  there  there  for  loading  it,  how  is  the 
coal  taken  from  the  cart  to  the  railway  truck? — It  is 
shovelled  out  into  the  railway  truck,  a man  gets  on 
the  cart  and  shovels  it  out.  We  pay  the  carters  so 
much  a ton  to  take  the  coal  to  the  railway  station  and 
load  it  into  the  railway  trucks. 

16020.  Are  there  any  weighing  machines  there? — 
No  weighing  machines,  nothing  to  weigh  the  coals  on. 

16021.  The  coal  wagon  or  the  coal  cart? — No,  the 
consequence  is  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  if  there  is  any 
leakage  of  coal  on  the  way  to  the  station,  and  we 
occasionally  have  complaints  of  short  weight. 

16022.  You  weigh  at  the  pits? — Yes. 

16023.  Do  you  allow  what  the  Welsh  collieries  allow 
a certain  percentage  for  leakage? — We  give  full 
weight. 

16024.  What  do  you  call  full  weight? — 20  cwt.  to 
the  ton? — Yes. 

16025.  Not  more;  in  South  Wales  they  give  more 
than  that? — For  wastage? 

16026.  Yes  ? — This  coal  is  mostly  screened  and  sized, 
so  there  would  not  be  much  wastage. 

16027.  Then  the  railway  company  supply  you  with 
coal  wagons? — They  do.  Oh,  I wish  to  say  that,  in 
the  draft  you  have  there  is  a complaint  about  un- 
suitable wagons,  that  has  since  been  put  right,  there 
is  nothing  to  complain  about  that  now. 

16028.  Do  you  send  any  by  canal? — No.  We  send 
nothing  by  canal.  The  rates  on  the  canal  are  higher 
than  the  rates  on  the  railway. 

16029.  How  far  are  you  from  the  canal? — We  are 
about  ten  miles  from  Carlow,  some  of  the  collieries 
and  the  others  fourteen  miles. 

16030.  Further  than  to  the  railway  station? — Yes. 
I ought  to  mention  with  regard  to  the  road  bridge  at 
Ballyragget  that  you  asked  me  about,  being  insuffi- 
cient to  bear  the  weight  of  a traction  engine,  negoti- 
ations are  going  on  with  the  railway  company  to  give 
us  a siding  elsewhere. 

16031.  Nearer  to  the  collieries? — Well,  just  as  con- 
venient as  Ballyragget  was. 

16032.  Was  there  anything  else  about  the  district 
to  which  you  wished  to  refer  ?— Yes,  it  is  a large  agri- 
cultural district. 

16033.  I mean  in  the  shape  of  minerals? — There  is 
fireclay. 

16034.  Is  there  much  fireclay  ?— Fireclay  underlies 
the  principal  seam  and  of  good  quality,  it  is  of  no 
value  at  present  for  lack  of  transit  facilities,  it  is  not 
worth  taking  it  up. 

16035.  You  have  not  told  us  of  what  thickness  are 
the  seams  ?— The  two  principal  seams  are  the  Jarrow 
and  the  Skehana,  the  Jarrow  is  24  to  36  indies  thick, 
Die  deeper  Skeliana  seam  is  24  to  26.  The  Skehana 
seam  is  an  easily  worked  seam,  very  little  shot  has 
to  be  used,  it  is  clean  coal  above,  underneath  you 
have  a soft  culm  which  lias  to  be  raked  out  and  the 
coal  comes  down. 

16036.  Have  yon  to  use  many  pit  props?— No  it 
is  very  easily  worked. 

16036a.  In  a 2 feet  seam  the  men  must  be  always 
stooping?— Yes,  they  are.  They  work,  as  a rule,  lying 
down  on  their  side.  J ° 

“ ®°  question  if  you  can  produce 
5™*?^  c°al  °i  same  quality  as  the  Welsh,  the 
unl  ndtJ8  anllmited  ? The  demand  is  almost 

unlimited  at  the  present  moment  for  anthracite  coal 

1 c“  u«  **“«■  <»» 
hJJSSS-  T0U  ™8hfc. Just  tell  us  what  was  the  pro- 
f fisn  ldfi  1 anthrac,lte.  m South  Wales  in  1894?- 
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price  being  12,.  7M,  St™  taT 
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to  be  abnormal  ?— The  average  price  in  1905  is  19, 

7 d.  at  the  pit  s mouth.  Uis~ 

16042.  But  when  you  come  to  21s.  bd.  and  the  rail 
way  rate  is  only  about  Is.  bd.  there  is  an  enormQJ 
increase,  but  they  were  abnormal  figures  in 
1907?— They  were.  B nuarL 

16043.  And  they  have  all  gone  down  since?— Nn 
the  figures  I have  just  read  out  are  from  the  19th  of 
April,  ‘they  have  gone  up  since  January,  the  anthra 
cite  figures,  those  are  the  figures  for  the  19th  Tt 
April,  I have  taken  them  from  the  “ Iron  and  CWl 
Trade  Review.”  al 

16044.  Mr.  Sexton  —What  would  be  the  price  at  the- 
pits  mouth  when  the  price  at  Swansea  f.o  b vZ 
21s.  bd.  ?— It  would  be  about  Is.  bd.  less,  the  ten 
dency  is  upwards,  the  introduction  of  gas  producers 
and  gas  engines  is  one  of  the  principal  things  that' 
has  stimulated  a demand  for  anthracite  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England. 

16045.  Chairman. — You  have  referred  to  the  asri- 
cultural  resources  of  your  district,  I don’t  know  that 
we  need  go  into  details?— I might  refer  to  another 
point  about  graphite,  the  coal  of  the  Skehana  seam 
is  eminently  suited  for  making  the  best  class  of 
graphite. 

16046  What  is  graphite?— In  America,  at  the 
Niagara  Falls,  a company  make  lead  pencils  and  car- 
bons for  electric  light  out  of  it. 

16047.  You  sent  over  100  tons  to  Niagara  Falk  in 
America  ?— Yes,  it  came  to  about  £3  per  ton  by’ the 
time  it  arrived.  There  was  nothing  there  to  compete- 
with  it.  This  (; produced ) is  a pencil  that  was  made 
out  of  the  Skehana  coal. 

16048.  Chairman. — This  pencil  was  made  from 
Acheson  Graphite  manufactured  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace. Made  from  your  production  from  this  particu- 
lar district.  It  was  made  in  America,  and  you  sent 
100  tons  ? — Yes.  They  could  have  had  more  but  the 
price  killed  it.  They  have  declared  it  was  the  best 
they  could  obtain  for  the  highest  quality  of  graphite. 

16049.  This  is  your  own  leading  ? — It  is  the  present 
means  of  transit,  and  typical  of  the  rates  unless  we 
had  the  line. 


16050.  Do  you  state  seriously  that  if  the  railway 
were  constructed  to  your  collieries  this  graphite,  as  you 
call  it,  would  be  a considerable  source  of  traffic  ? — Very 
probably.  I have  only  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
lack  of  transit. 

16051.  What  is  the  quantity  available  ? — About  100 
million  tons. 

16052.  Of  the  graphite  ?— The  graphite  is  made  from 
the  coal.  It  is  manufactured  from  the  coal.  It  is  a 
pure  form  of  carbon.  It  has  a percentage  of  93  per 
cent  of  carbon.  It  is  manufactured  from  that  in  an 
electric  furnace. 

16053.  The  coal  is  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it 
can  be  used  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  has  been 
used  ? — Yes,  has  been  made  and  proved  to  be  suitable. 

16054.  What  proportion  of  the  coal  is  suitable  for 
making  the  graphite  ? — Practically  the  whole  of  one 
particular  seam,  viz.,.  Die  Skehana  seam.  The 
coal  is  also  suitable  to  be  used  in  locomotives  and  was 
used  formerly  by  the  railway  companies  for  miring 
with  other  coal.  I think  at  Die  time  the  Canal 
Company  were  working  a colliery. 

16055.  Can  you  tell  us,  for  our  information,  how  the 
100  tons  was  sent  ? — It  was  carted  to  Abbeyleix,  and 
through  Carlow,  and  went  by  rail  to  Dublin.  It  was- 
put  on  board  the  ship  there  and  went  to  America  and 
then  across  to  Niagara  Falls.  We  had  a repeat  order 
for  it  but  the  freight  finally  lolled  it. 

_ 16056.  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  autho- 
rities or  any  of  the  people  to  get  a railway  or  connec- 
tion with  these  collieries  ? — A great  many  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  In  1801  there- 
was  a grant  made  by  the  Directors  of  Inland  Naviga- 
tion to  make  a canal  from  Castlecomer,  a public  grant 
of  £40,000  was  offered,  but  probably  through  the 
failure  of  a working  agreement  with  the  Canal  Com- 
pany the  grant  was  not  availed  of.  That  is  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  thing  100  years  ago. 

16057.  The  grant  was  made.  Why  the  canal  was 
not  made  you  do  not  know.  I think  we  had  better 
come  to  more  recent  times  ? — 1875  was  the  next  thing. 

16058.  Is  this  to  your  own  knowledge.  I will 
assume  that  periodically  there  have,  been  efforts  made 
to  get  connection  with  the  collieries.  How  long  have 
you  been  engaged  with  the  collieries,  directly  or  in- 
directly?— Indirectly  about  fourteen  years.  Lately 
I have  been  directly  concerned. 
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lfi059  What  steps  have  you  taken?— I have  only 
„rVed  the  collieries  for  two  years,  barely  two  years. 
Sire  that  time  they  were  leased.  The  lease  ran  out 
S since  that  time  I have  taken  them  over  and  have 
been  developing  them  as  owner. 

1fi060  If  you  will  give  us  your  history  from  the 
1075  will  go  far  enough  back?— That  was  the 
Sme  of  a railway  from  Shillelagh  through . Tullow, 
rWlow  Castlecomer,  to  Ballybrophy  joining  the 
fireat  Southern.  That  was  probably  the  best  scheme 
It  would  have  opened  up  the  country,  and  would 
have  brought  in  competition. 

16061  Was  application  made  to  Parliament? — I 
onlv  find  this  in  the  records.  I cannot  tell  you.  In 
1884  there  was  a scheme  for  a tramway  from  Castle- 
comer to  Carlow  and  Castlecomer  to  Kilkenny.  It  de- 
pended upon  a guarantee  by  the  Grand  Jury.  They 
refused  to  guarantee  that  1884  scheme.  In  1884  there 
was  also  a scheme  to  make  a tramway  from  Castle- 
comer to  Athy.  „ 

16062.  How  far  is  that  ?— Fifteen  miles. 

16063.  Is  there  a station  at  Athy?— Yes.  The 
guarantee  was  granted  but  the  Order  in  Council  was 
rejected  by  the  Privy  Council. 

16064.  Have  you  traced  the  reason  why  that  was  re- 
jected ?— No.  In  1888  there  was  a scheme  to  connect 
a railway  with  Carlow.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  would  not  make  the  line,  but  they  were  will- 
ing to  work  it  on  their  own  terms.  A memorial  was 
sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  Act  of  1889, 
fifing  him  to  give  a grant,  bub  it  was  not  given,  and 
the  scheme  accordingly  lapsed.  In  1893  there  was  a 
scheme  to  make  a railway  to  Kilkenny.  The  Water- 
ford and  Central  Ireland  Railway  offered  to  work  it  at 
a percentage  of  the  receipts,  55  per  cent.  The  Chief 
Secretary  refused  to  recommend  any  grant  or  assistance 
and  said  the  money  was  required  for  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, which  he  said  needed  it  more. 

16065.  That  was  in  1893?— In  1896  a scheme  to 
connect  with  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland 
Railway  at  Foulksrath,  also  a memorial  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  also  in  the  same  year  there  was 
a scheme  for  connecting  Portarlington.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  were  unwilling  to  work  this  line 
on  any  terms,  and  the  capital  could  not  be  Taised.  In 
1901  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  were  again  ap- 
proached and  a personal  guarantee  was  offered  if  they 
would  construct  the  railway. 

16066.  By  whom  was  it  made? — It  was  a personal 
guarantee  by  myself.  I offered  to  guarantee  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital. 

16067.  What  was  the  guarantee  ? — To  secure  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital,  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 
They  refused  to  construct  the  railway,  hut  if  made 
to  their  satisfaction  they  would  work  it  at  cost  price 
if  a guarantee  was  given  for  the  same. 

16068.  I understood  you  to  say  you  offered  a 
guarantee  ? — They  refused  to  construct,  but  they  would 
work  it  when  constructed. 

16069.  Mr  Eealy,  x.c.— Read  the  guarantee  that 
was  offered  ? — It  was  merely  a personal  letter  written 
by  me. 

16070.  Read  the  letter? 

16071.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  a copy  of  the 
letter?— I have.  I have  here  the  reply  from  the  rail- 
way company  to  the  letter.  It  is  dated  September 
10th,  1901.  (Reads),  “With  reference  to  your  letter 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  asking  the  company’s  decision 
on  your  suggestion  to  give  a personal  money  guarantee 
in  the  event  of  the  company  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  a railway  from  the  town  of  Castlecomer 
to  Ballyragget  Station.  The  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered, ana  my  Directors  do  not  see  their  way  to 
undertake  the  construction,  but  if  the  line  is  made  on 
the  ordinary  gauge  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer 
of  the  company  they  will  be  prepared  to  work  it  at 
cost  price,  on  a guarantee  being  given  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  sum.  I would  suggest  your  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  aerial  railway  which,  of  course,  could 
be  constructed  for  a comparatively  small  amount. — 
Yours  truly,  R.  G.  Colhoun,  per  E.C.” 

16072.  Chairman. — That  bears  out  what  you  Bay. 
That  was  in  1901? — Yes. 

16073.  What  was  the  aerial  railway? — The  aerial 
railway  means  a rope  railway,  with  buckets  suspended 
mom  rope.  It  is  used  in  a few  places  in  Ireland. 
There  is  one  at  Durrow  Brickworks. 

16074.  Is  there  any  ten  miles  long? — I cannot  say. 
There  is  one  in  Cork,  a very  much  longer  one,  about 
tour  miles,  and  there  are  many  in  Spain. 


16075.  Was  that  the  last  effort  you  made? — No.  In  j„r  23  1907. 
1903  a grant  was  asked  for  under  the  Irish  Develop-  * .1 

ment  Grant,  and  a resolution  was  passed  in  public  Mr.  R.  H- 
meetings  and  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Rural  Prior- 
District  Councils,  but  the  Chief  Secretary  declined  Wandesforde, 
to  recommend  a grant.  He  gave  no  reasons.  D,I*>  *?Pre' 

16076.  They  do  not  usually  give  reasons? — That  is 
so.  They  don’t  usually  give  reasons.  In  1906  and  Qounty  nny 
1907  certain  negotiations  were  going  on.  Council. 

16077.  With  what  company? — The  Great  Southern  _ , „ 

and  Western.  Schemes  for 

16078.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ? — An  offer  mmiicationm" 
was  made  that  the  capital  would  be  found  to  build  and  aoti(m  of 
and  equip  a tramway  if  they  on  their  part  would  the  Great 
grant  certain  rates  and  facilities.  The  company  Southern  and 
would  not  consent  to  work  the  tramway  on  a percent-  Western 
age  of  receipts  or  even  for  all  the  receipts,  or  a cer-  Company  in 
tain  rate  per  mile  per  week.  They  would  only  con-  connection 
sent  to  work  it  for  what  it  would  cost  them.  Up  to  therewith, 
date  the  concessions  offered  by  the  company  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  the  capital  to  be  raised. 

16079.  That  covers,  I think,  the  whole.  You  have 
brought  it  up  to  date  ? — I have. 

16080.  And  there  you  are  as  you  were  100  years  Output  of 
ago? — As  we  were  300  years  ago.  I think  we  are  in  colliery  less 
a worse  position  than  we  were  before.  Railways  were  tjhiTadvent  of 
not  introduced  then,  and  the  railways  now  bring  in  Rft.)w  g 
competing  coal.  There  were  no  railways  to  bring  any- 
thing of  the  kind  then. 

16081.  In  other  words  the  production  is  less  than  it 
was  before  the  railways? — Yes. 

16082.  "Well,  now,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  on 
the  general  subject,  the  general  question  of  Irish  rail- 
ways ? — This  opinion,  as  you  will  understand,  is  per- 
sonal entirely.  I am  not  deputed  by  the  County  Coun- 
Council  for  that.  I do  not  think  any  general  opinion 
was  discussed. 

16083.  I am  asking  your  personal  opinion  as  a land-  The  South 
owner  and  a man  interested  in  Ireland? — I think  my  suffering  from 
opinion  is  that  what  we  suffer  from  in  the  South  of  lack  of  Rail- 
Ireland  is  lack  of  competition.  I think  if  we  had  way  competi- 
competition  we  would  have  several  railway  companies  turn, 
struggling  to  obtain  the  coal  in  a colliery  district  and 
not  throwing  discouragement  upon  ohe  development  of 
it. 

16084.  You  are  against  the  unification  of  the  rail- 
way system? — I think  it  could  be  worker  better  by 
private  companies  if  there  was  competition. 

16085.  You  are  in  favour  of  more  railways  ? — Yes. 

16086.  Who  is  to  supply  the  money  for  them  if 
private  parties  won’t? — I am  of  opinion  that  the  State 
should  purchase  the  railways  and  canals  in  Ireland, 
and  then 

16087.  Stop  a bit,  I thought  you  were  for  competi- 
tion?—They  should  then  divide  them  into  various 
systems,  as  I think  is  possible,  and  lease  them  to  work- 
ing companies  afterwards. 

16088.  How  would  that  make  any  difference? — You 
would  have  the  element  of  competition  introduced  then. 

You  would  not  have  one  railway  controlling  the  whole 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  I don’t  think  that  is  a good 
thing. 

16089.  How  would  it  be  obviated  ?— They  ought  to 
be  handed  to  more  companies.  If  the  railways  were 
now  bought  by  the  State  they  ought  then  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  several  companies. 

16090.  If  the  State  bought  the  railways;  and  sold 
them  to  somebody  else? — Yes;  sold  them  again. 

16091.  It  would  be  a change  of  proprietors  ?— Leased 
or  sold  them  again  to  working  companies. 

16092.  I confess  I don’t  exactly  follow  it,  but  I 
asked  your  private  opinion,  and  you  have  given  it, 
and  I must  accept  it?— I see  a great  many  objections 
to  State  control,  but  I confess  I would  rather  have 
that  than  the  present. 

16093.  You  would  rather  have  State  control  than  State  control 
the  present  system,  as  it  is  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  of  tlie  Rail- 
Ireland  ?— Yes.  I am  not  an  expert  in  railway  mat-  ways  pre- 
ters,  and  these  opinions  are  the  result  of  my  own  ferred  to  pre- 
observations  and  study.  sent  BTatem 

Examined  by  Mr.  StiXTON. 

16094.  There  are  two  or  three  points  on  which  Prices  of 
'I  want  your  views.  I find  you  give  the  price  Castkcomer 
of  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  at  Castlecomer  as  welsh 
9s.  lid.,  and  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth  in  Wales  as 
12s.  7d.  Were  these  prices  taken  at  the  same  time?  1 
— Yes,  at  the  same  time. 
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Amr  91  i Q07  16095.  The  cartage  to  the  railway,  Abbey  leix  or 

P ’ ' Ballyragget,  was  4s.  6 d.  to  6s.  ? — Exactly  so.  Kil- 

Mr.  R.  H.  kenny  sometimes  .as  high  as  6s. 

Prior-  16096.  The  railway  rate  to  Dublin  is  about  5s.  ? — 

Wandesforde,  j think  that  was  the  figure  Abbeyleix  to  Dublin. 
d.l.,  repre-  16097.  Does  the  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth  in  both 
sentative  of  cases  inc^ude  the  owner’s  profit  ?— Oh,  yes,  that  is  the 
Conntv  eMly  price- 

Council.  16098.  You  get  for  20s.  to  the  railway  terminus  in 

Dublin.  That  is,  to  the  railway  in  Dublin  the  rate 
is  5s.  ? — Correct. 

16099.  Welsh  coal  12s.  Id.  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 
It  is  taken  from  inland  collieries  thirty  miles 
to  Swansea  for  Is.  6 d.,  and  the  rate  across  the 
sea  to  Dublin  is  4s.  ? — Yes.,  4s.  in  some  cases — less  in 


Relative  prices  16100.  They  bring  that  Welsh  coal  back  to  Dublin 
of  Castlecomer  for  18s.,  whilst  your  coal  at  the  same  time  stands  at 
and  Welsh  20s.  in  Dublin,  although  the  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
coa  B'  was  2s.  6 d.  cheaper  than  the  Welsh  coal.  Here 

we  have  a.  commodity  produced  in  Ireland,  and  the 
cost  of  it  at  the  pit’s  mouth  to  the  owners,  with  their 
profit,  is  2s.  6 d.  a ton  less  than  the  corresponding 
figure  in  Wales;  yet  the  Welsh  coal  is  brought  from 
inland  collieries  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  carried 
to  Dublin,  and  the  total  comes  to  2s.  less  than  the 
corresponding  figure  for  the  Irish  coal? — Yes. 

16101.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  Government 
auditor  has  surcharged  a Board  of  Guardians  in 
Dublin  for  having  bought  Castlecomer  coal  at  a 
higher  price  than  Welsh  coal  could  be  bought  for? — 
Yes,  I have  noticed  that,  but  in  that  he  is  entirely 
wrong.  He  is  assuming  anthracite  is  of  the  same 
value  as  inferior  bituminous  coal.  He  can  be  very 
easily  proved  to  be  incorrect. 

16102.  It  appears  that  the  conditions  of  transit  en- 
able the  Welsh  coal-owner  to  sell  an  article  which  had 
cost  him  more  to  produce  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  to 
sell  in  Dublin,  to  undersell  you  in  the  Dublin  market 
by  reaching  that  market  more  cheaply  than  you 
could  ? — I don’t  say  that  the  Welsh  coal  always  costs 
more  to  produce. 

16103.  I have  given  you  the  figures? — That  is  the 
average  selling  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 

16104.  The  cost  of  transit  added  to  the  price  at  the 
pit’s  mouth  ?— W e can  produce  quite  as  cheaply  on  the 
average  in  Kilkenny  as  in  Wales. 

16105.  If  the  transit  conditions  were  as  favourable, 
if  you  had  complete  railway  connections,  and  cor- 
responding freights  to  what  they  have  in  Wales,  you 
could  sell  more  cheaply  than  they  at  the  Irish  sea- 
ports?— 'That  is  entirely  so.  We  could  enter  into 
competition. 


Yearly  output 
of  and  present 
market  for 
Caatlecomer 
coal. 


Testimonials 
as  to  the 
quality  and 
expert 
analyses  of 
Castlecomer 
coal 


16106.  What  is  the  output  now?— 60,000  tons 
year  on  the  average.  Most  of  it  is  sold  within 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  .the  collieries. 

16107.  Wales  has  increased  the  output  in  a fe- 
years  from  1£  millions  to  about  3 millions.  The 
are  not  able  to  overtake  the  market?— Yes,  that  j 
what  has  raised  the  price. 

16108.  You  have  a market  for  your  coal ; it  is  c 
equal,  quality,  and  costs  less,  but  your  market  j 
within  a cartage  radius  of  fifteen  miles  ?— That  is  ou 
market.  It  is  restricted.  We  are  compelled  ever 
We  are  ^ only  collier 
“ j^nited  Kingdom  and  perhaps  in  the  worl 
halTetiSel'8  ls+,that  ^fiction.  The  colliers  wor 
datal  ^3?  ^ **  summer- . At  the  same  time  th 
and  surface  men  remain  on  full  time,  and  tha 
production,  and  conMqnnnH 

16109  What  opinion  have  you  as  to  the  aualitv  r 

Si  'SS&'ZfZ  SSSES 

HfcgHS  as,  Sis: 

Swansea,  8th  February,  1907 
James  Probert,  Esq.,  Swansea. 


sample  of  anthracite  coal  you  sent 
the  following  results:  — 


and  we  find 


Ash,  .»  ...  1 I 

Average. 

»»  * 1 

1-2% 

{ 1-25% 

Volatile,  1 

ill 

} 82% 

Carbon,  ...  

... 

90-6S% 

100-00% 

We  have  also  carefully  examined  the  fracture  of  the 
cal,  and,  from  its  appearance,  we  should  think  it 
would  lend  itself  admirably  to  crushing  into  cobbles 
and  other  graduated  sizes  of  nuts,  assuming,  of  course 
that  this  manipulation  would  be  necessary  apart  from 
the  trade  to  be  done  in  large  and  cobbles— in  a Wor(j 
both  from  the  analysis  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  coal,  we  should  say  that  it  would  compare  with 
anything  worked  in  the  South  Wales  district.  One 
feature  is  its  remarkable  cleanliness,  which  is  a most 
important  factor.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  with  the  present  demand  for  anthracite 
—and  the  world’s  requirements  for  this  particular  class 
of  coal  are  daily  increasing — its  sale  should  be  readily 
effected,  provided,  of  course,  as  pointed  out  in  onr 
last  letter,  that  adequate  tipping  arrangements  are 
provided,  and  that  steamers  can  be  loaded  in  the 
same  time  as  is  usually  occupied  by  freighters  in  the 
South  Wales  ports.  You  are  yourself  fairly  conver- 
sant with  this  district,  and  you  are  well  aware  of 
what  is.  at  present,  transpiring.  The  demand  for 
Welsh  anthracite  undoubtedly  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
this  is  due,  in  a very  great  measure,  to  the  impetus 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  use  of  gas  suction  plant. 
Giving  the  usual  facilities  in  loading,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a large  connection  should  not  eventually 
be  established  in  English  ports  for  your  Irish  anthra- 
cite: this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  Continental 
demand. 

If  your  friends  have  any  other  questions  to  for- 
mulate on  any  point  or  points,  I will  endeavour  to 
reply. 

Yours  faithfully, 


E.  L.  Bbhanna. 


16111.  Is  that  from  a firm  trading  largely  in  Welsh 
anthracite  coal  ? — Yes,  I have  got  the  analysis,  too, 
from  Mr.  Probert. 

Witness  handed  in  the  following:— 

10,  Quay-parade,  Swansea, 

February  9th,  1907. 

Dear  Sib, — Mr.  Behenma  has  been  out  of  husinws 
through  illness,  and  knowing  him  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  anyone  in  the  trade  to  give  a straight- 
forward opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  samples  of 
coal,  I delayed  troubling  others. 

I have  seen  him  to-day,  and  he  has  had  an  analysis 
of  the  coal  made,  and  I enclose  his  further  remarks. 

I also  had  the  sample  inspected  by  the  Managing 
Director  (Mr.  Griffith),  and  the  Colliery  Manager 
(Mr.  Fisher),  of  the  Gellvceidrim  Anthracite  Colliery, 
whose  output  is  about  500  tons  a day  of  the  best  coal 
in  the  district,  and  they  pronounce  the  coal  as  excel- 
lent, fit,  when  crushed,  for  what  is  know  in  the  trade 
as  Cobbles,  German  Nuts,  French  Nuts,  Small  Beams, 
and  Small  Peas,  and  the  demand  for  such  grades  is  at 
present  more  than  equal  to  the  supply. 

In  case  you  should  not  know  the  sizes  of  the  dif- 
ferent coals  for  the  Continental  market,  I give  them 
below: — 

..  Over  2f  inches, 

• . 1 j inches  to  2}  inches. 

..  1 inch  to  If  inches. 

■ • i inch  to  i inch. 

. . & inch  to  J inch. 

a-!:  a?*  advised  to  tell  you  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a market  for  any  of  these  sizes, 
and  you  will  get  to  know  from  the  daily  papers  the 
ruling  value  of  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Peobbrt. 

R.  H.  Prior  Wandesforde,  Esq.,  j.p. 

16112.  Mr.  Sexton. — Will  you  put  in  any  other 
testimonies  ? — Yes ; I can  put  in  a report  by  Pro 


Gobbles, 
French  Nuts, 
German  Nuts, 
Beans, 

Small  Peas, 
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fpSSor  Henry  Louis,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  is 
1’rofessor  of  Mining  in  the  Durham  University.  He 
made  a survey  of  the  colliery  on  my  estate. 

16113  What  is  the  effect  of  his  testimony  as  to  the 
comparative  quality  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  cod'— 
we  did  not  make  an  analysis  of  the  coal,  but  his 
opinion  is  that  it  is  of  a very  high  class  of  anthra- 
cite I have  also  had  an  analysis  made  by  Messrs. 
Pattison  and  Stead,  of  Middlesbrough,  as  follows:  — 
Carbon, 

Hydrogen, 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen, 

Sulphur, 

Ash,  ... 


16114.  Chairman . — Above  90  per  cent,  of  carbon?— 
Over  90  per  cent. 

16115.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  might  the  output  of  a 
forty-mile  colliery  be  under  favourable  conditions, 
such  as  would  enable  the  products  of  the  colliery  to 
reach  the  Irish  markets? — 'The  output  might  easily 
be  quadrupled. 

16116.  What  number  do  you  employ  now  ? — There 
are  about  500  persons  employed. 

16117.  There  could  be  two  thousand? — Oh,  yss. 
16118.  Has  Kilkenny  suffered  as  much  as  the  South 
of  Ireland  generally  from  emigration  of  the  people  ’ — 
I think  it  has.  I have  not  the  population  figures,  but 
they  are  obtainable.  The  population  of  the  colliery 
district  has  fallen. 

16119.  It  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the 
time  the  first  effort  was  made  to  get  canal  communica- 
tion ; can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  canal  rates  being  higher  than  the  railway 
rates?— I cannot,  except  that  the  railways  control 
the  canals  in  some  way.  The  canal  rates  are  higher, 
and  they  did  not  appear  to  want  to  take  the  coal 
either.  v 

16120.  You  have  given  a very  interesting  recital  of 
the  various  efforts  made  to  procure  either  a canal  or  a 
tramway  or  a railway  communication  extending  over 
many  years.  Do  you  think  it  likely  you  will  get  what 
you  want  in  that  district  unless  there  is  some  public 
authority  dealing  with  the  extension  of  Irish  rail- 
ways and  having  resources  at  its  disposal — I mean 
some  home  authority? — I have  hopes  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Hallway  still. 

16121.  You  say  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  take  up  the  position  that  they  will  not  con- 
struct a line  and  will  not  work  a line  unless  they  are 
indemnified  against  loss  ; you  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
a position  to  indemnify  them  against  loss? — It  is  a 
great  risk  for  a private  individual-  to  undertake. 

16122.  How  can  you  hope  then  to  have  a line  con- 
structed ; does  not  it  seem  more  likely  that  if  you  had 
an  authority  which  would  consider  Irish  needs  first 
and  would  have  resources  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
them ; you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  the  line  in 
that  way  than  in  any  other? — Possibly. 

16123.  Just  one  other  matter:  I think  yon  have 
hardly  succeeded  in  making  your  views  quite  clear  as 
to  the  future  disposition  of  the  railways:  have  the 
•Kilkenny  County  Council  expressed  any  view  on  the 
general  question? — On  the  general  question  of  the 
management  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  ? 

16124.  Yes;  of  the  future  management  of  them? — 
Kot  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  another  gentleman 
C°iaio’  a^r  me  ’w-*10  "wishes  to  give  evidence. 

16125.  They  sent  delegates  to  the  General  Council, 
where  there  was  a resolution  carried  ? — They  did,  but 
rothmg  was  given  to  me. 

T \ j Iou  tbink  that  the  railways  and  canals  of 
•Ireland  should  become  public  property ; you  have 
iu  your  proof? — Yes. 

, J if'  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  State 
«iouia  examine  into  and  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to 
a further  extensions  of  railways  and  canals  are 
squired.  Am  I right  in  drawing  the  inference  that 
« aHir  opinion  that  it  would  be  only  the  State 
the  nPUbL-C  au^lority  in  Ireland  that  could  deal  with 
^urhher  extension  of  railways  and 
knes? — No,  I think  the  experience  of  the 
. 64  states  shows  that  private  companies,  if  they 
and  .,e];0P  a country  in  an  excellent  manner, 

and  very  quickly.  ’ 

, V x4  caimot  have  read  very  much  recently 
what  is  taking  place  as  to  private  ownership 


of  railways  there.  You  think  that  the  State  should 
arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  what  further  extensions 
are  necessary,  and  that  the  railways  should  not  be 
leased  until  thiat  lias  been  done? — Yes. 

16129.  That  would  occupy  a considerable  time? — 
It  would. 

16130.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  this : — 
that  during  the  period  after  the  State  had  bought  the 
railways,  and  while  it  was  considering  what  exten- 
sions should  be  made — that  during  that  period  the 
State  should  work  as  well  as  own  the  railways,  and 
that  the  efficiency  and  fitness  of  that  method  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  should  be  judged  by  the  results? — 
No ; I should  have  no  objection  to  that.  There  is  one 
point,  perhaps,  I should  mention.  A question  was 
asked  during  the  time  the  last  witness  was 
cross-examined  by  the  Counsel  for  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  suggestion  was  conveyed  to  my 
mind,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  these  who  heard 
him,  that  the  railway  company  had  offered 
to  send  an  expert  to  the  collieries  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  statement  made  by  the  proprietor  as  to 
the  value  of  the  collieries  was  correct  or  not.  The 
imputation  was  that  this  offer  was  refused  and  that 
consequently  the  proprietor  of  the  colliery  was  a per- 
son without  education.  I don’t  say  anything  as  to 
the  good  taste  with  which  that  was  put,  but  it  does 
not  represent  the  facts  by  any  means.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I offered  some  six  months  ago  to  allow  the 
railway  companies  to  send  an  expert,  but  advantage 
was  not  taken  of  that.  Just  lately  they  have  acceded 
to  my  request,  and  I imposed  certain  conditions  which 
I considered  right ; for  instance,  I don’t  know  who  the 
expert  is,  and  I think  that  the  report  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a confidential  one  between  myself  and  the 
railway  company.  I would  not  have  mentioned  the 
subject  if  the  question  had  not  been  asked,  because  it 
conveyed  the  impression  that  I had  refused  a reason- 
able offer  by  the  railway  company. 

16131.  Have  you  any  objection  to  a railway  com- 
pany or  other  promoters  or  a public  authority  making 
such  an  investigation  and  inspection  of  the  colliery 
as  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  coal  and  the  extent  of  the  deposit  ? — By  no  means, 
but  I should  know  who  the  expert  is.  There  is  a great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  an  expert  and  as 
to  who  is  an  expert.  A great  many  people  call  them- 
selves experts  who  are  not. 

16132.  The  person  should  be  competent  to  determine 
the  question? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pois. 

16133..  I think  you  said  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  coal  sold  respectively  at  9 cl.,  Id.,  and  3d.  a cwt.  ? — 
Yes,  several  classes. 

16134.  In  arriving  at  the  average  price  at  the  pit 
mouth,  is  the  cost  of  the  culm  included? — Yes,  the 
culm  is  included. 

16135,  If  the  culm  were  excluded  the  price  would 
be  considerably  higher?— It  would.  In  competition 
perhaps  with  the  welsh  coal  it  would  not  enter  very 
largely.  Culm  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  Welsh 
coal  also.  Large  quantities  of  culm  are  sent  down 
from  the  Welsh  collieries  and  mixed  with  bituminous 
coal  and  made  into  briquettes.  I have  had  several 
methods  of  briquetting  the  anthracite  laid  before  me, 
but  they  are  of  no  use  owing  to  the  lack  of  transit. 

16136.  The  only  point  I want  to  get  quite  clearly 
is  as  to  whether  the  comparison  between  your  coal 
and  the  Welsh  coal  is  a fair  one  as  to  price? — Yes. 

16137.  It  is  9s.  lid.  as  against  12s.  7 d.  ? — I have 
taken  every  care  to  verify  that. 

16138.  You  are  charged  to  Dublin,  which  is  a dis- 
tance of  61  miles,  at  the  rate  per  truck  of  ‘98  of  a 
penny  ? — Yes. 

16139.  You  expect  that  a rate  for  27  miles  only 
would  be  considerably  lower? — Yes,  but  the  rate  I 
calculate  is  from  the  Welsh  colliery  down  to  the 
port  of  export,  and  the  railway  companies  are  al- 
lowed to  charge  a lower  rate  for  export  coal.  You 
cannot  compare  that  with  the  rate  to  Dublin. 

16140.  With  regard  to  the  200  tons  of  graphite, 
did  they  give  you  any  lower  rate  than  -98  of  a penny 
from  the  colliery  to  Dublin  ? — I don’t  think  so,  but 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  they  did  not.  It 
was  several  years  ago. 

16141.  Was  it  in  large  consignments  ? — It  went  in 
sacks ; it  did  not  go  in  truckloads. 

16142.  You  never  approached  them  to  ask  would 
they  give  you  a lower  rate? — The  railway  company 
E 2 
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offered  me  a lower  rate  for  export  coal  if  we  had  8 
tramway,  but  it  was  not  so  low  as  I considered  il 
should  be,  not  so  low  as  the  rate  they  give  in  Wales 
but  it  was  a low  rate. 

16143.  You  expected  that  it  would  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  Welsh  rate  that  your  distance  does 
to  the  Welsh  distance? — Yes. 

16144.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  Skeliana  coal 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  malting  purposes — it 
is  free  from  sulphur? — We  have  not  experimented 
much  in  that  direction,  but  it  has  a very  low  per- 
centage of  sulphur. 

16145.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  formerly 
a considerable  quantity  of  your  coal  was  used  by 
Messrs.  Guinness  for  malting  purposes  ? — Yes. 

16146.  Something  like  800  tons  a year? — I believe 
it  was  .from  the  Skehana  seam. 

16147.  And  the  reason  they  gave  up  using  it  was 
owing  to  some  idea  that  the  carters  did  not  take 
care  to  get  the  best  coal,  but  took  some  that  had  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  ? — Yes,  it  was  open  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  men  being  dishonest  and  mixing  the 
coal. 

16148.  Assuming  that  your  Skehana  colliery  was 
developed  and  that  you  were  in  a position  to  deal 
directly  with  a consumer  for  malting  purposes,  you 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a large  proportion  of 
your  coal  would  be  used  for  that  purpose? — I think 
it  would. 

16149.  Then  with  regard  to  the  different  proposals 
you  made  from  time  to  time:  am  I right  in  assum- 
ing that  in  1885,  when  the  proposal  of  a tramway 
from  Castlecomer  to  Athy  was  made,  am  I right  in 
assuming  that  the  colliers  themselves  were  so  anxious 
to  get  the  line  that  they  offered  to  contribute  one 
day’s  pay  all  round  towards  the  promotion  expenses  ? 
— I have  not  heard  that. 

16150.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Allport 
Commission  that  that  was  so,  and  that  the  colliers 
actually  offered  to  contribute  a day’s  pay. 

16151.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  the  working 

16152.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  working  men. 
(To  the  Witness). — Hove  you  any  idea  of  what  the 
cost  would  be  for  making  a line  from  'Castlecomer  to 
Athy  or  to  Ballyragget  ? — It  could  be  made  for  thirty- 
'five  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  a broad-gauge  tramway 


16153.  To  Ballyragget?— Or  to  a point  between 

Ballyragget  or  Kilkenny. 

16154.  Have  you  considered  which  would  be  the 
preferable  route  ? — I think  the  preferable  route  would 
be  to  a point  between  Ballyragget  and  Kilkenny. 

16155.  I think  in  1887  or  1888  the  proposal  was  to 
construct  a tramway  along  the  road  from  Oastle- 
comer  to  Athy? — Yes. 

16156.  And  that  it  would  cost  £3,500  a mile, 
roughly  ? — I think  it  could  be  done  for  what  I sav, 
£35,000  to  £40,000. 

■*■6157.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  owing  to  the  heavy 
traffic  along  the  roads  in  Queen’s  County  and  Kil- 
kenny the  expenditure  on  the  roads  is  very  high?— 
perch S0m6  roads  cost  as  much  as  eight  shillings  a 

16168.  Principally  from  their  being  cut  up  by 
•heavy  coal  traffic? — Yes,  and  the  method  of  keeping 

W*.  One  effect  of  making  the  railway  would  be 
that  a great  deal  of  that  traffic  would  disappear  and 
a great  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  repair  of  the 
county  roads?— Yes,  it  would  effect  a saving  un- 
doubtedly The  County  Surveyor  of  Kilkenny  esti- 
mates that  a saving  of  £400  a year  would  be  effected 
on  one  road  alone. 

16i60.  And  if  the  line  cost  £40,000,  as  you  have 
said,  that  amount  would  practically  represent  the 
interest  in  respect  of  one  road  alone,  which  would  be 
a 7132.  for  the  capital  ?— Yes. 

addltlon: . a pving  in  connection  with 
? th6  .adl°lmng  counties  would  be  ef- 

fected?—The  principal  roads  are  the  Carlow,  Kil- 
Joad7’  and  BallyragSett  *°ads,  and  the  Abbeyleix 

Countv  o?KHk ZZSl7  ,7“°?  to  Wfaje  that  the 

“ ‘1“i'  <“d  ’ri»» 


16163.  They  refused  to  strike  a rate  because  it 
considered  that  such  a line  would  be  injurious  *32 
prospects  of  their  county.  Have  you  any  rea^V't 
expect  that  anything  of  that  kind  will  occur  »+ ™ 
sent  ? — I do  not  think  so.  * Pre' 

16164.  Do  you  know  that  an  offer  was  mari»  * 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
to  work  the  line  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  reSSB 
—Oh,  yes,  the  proposal  was  made  to  them,  but  tW 
considered  they  could  not  do  it.  They  considered  the 
would  not  be  justified  in  risking  it.  ueJ 

16165.  One  other  question  : with  regard  to  amalw 
mation  under  the  State,  I understand  you  are  mT 
posed  to  the  State  managing  the  railways.  Woull 
you  have  the  same  objection  to  an  amalgamated 
tern  of  railways  being  controlled  by  a central  Irish 
authority  provided  that  authority  was  satisfactorv 
in  other  respects  ? — No,  I would  not.  ** 

16166.  Such  a body  would  be  more  responsible  to 
the  opinion  of  the  country  ?— More  responsive  to  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  district. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. 

16167.  The  town  of  Kilkenny  is  the  largest  inland 
town  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  one  of  the  largest 

16168.  What  do  you  charge  for  coal  in  Kilkenny? 
— It  depends  on  the  class  of  coal  used.  J 

16169.  I want  to  see  how  much  Welsh  coal  comes 
m and  why  you  don’t  drive  it  out.  What  is  your 
charge  for  coal  in  Kilkenny?— We  charge  exactly  the 
same  price  as  is  charged  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  plus  the 
cost  of  carriage. 

16170.  Kindly  give  me  the  figures?— It  is  sixpence 
per  cwt.  on  an  average,  plus  5s.  or  6s.  cartage.  Ton 
should  understand  that  we  don’t  retail  the  coal  at 
all.  It  is  bought  at  the  pit’s  mouth  by  carters. 

16171.  The  charge  for  Welsh  coal  is,  from  Swansea 
4s.,  freight  from  Waterford  to  Kilkenny  3s.  Id.,  and 
fivepence  for  unloading.  That  makes  8s.,  so  that 
Welsh  coal  comes  handicapped  by  at  least  8s.  a ton? 
— Up  to  8s. 

16172.  What  is  Welsh  coal  sold  for  in  Kilkenny?— 
I am  sure  I could  not  tell  you. 

16173.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Railway  Company 
carry  to  Kilkenny  every  year  something  like  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  Welsh  coal  ? You  are  then  two  or 
three  hours’  cartage  from  the  town  of  Kilkenny ; why 
can’t  you  compete  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny  with  the 
Welsh  coal? — We  do  compete. 

16174.  Why  don’t  you  keep  it  out?  Why  are  the 
Welsh  people  able  to  sell,  although  handicapped  by 
eight  or  nine  shillings  ? — It  is  a very  different  class 
of  coal.  Our  coal  is  anthracite.  The  coal  you  talk 
about  is  bituminous. 

16175.  You  say  your  coal  is  equal  to  the  best  Welsh 
coal  ? — It  is,  to  the  best  Welsh  anthracite. 

16176.  I understand  you  to  have  suggested  that 
some  Dublin  public  institutions  rise  your  coal  as 
household  coal  ? — Yes. 

16177-  Therefore  you  ought  to  be  able  to  compete 
in  Kilkenny  with  the  Welsh  coal  for  household  pur- 
poses?—Well,  we  do. 

16178.  Why  does  any  of  it  come  in  ? — The  majority 
of  the  people  prefer  a bituminous  coal  for  their  fires ; 
you  will  find  the  same  thing  in  South  Wales  in  the 
anthracite  districts ; you  will  find  the  people  prefer 
a bituminous  coal,  as  it  is  easier  for  servants  to 
light ; hut  bituminous  coal  will  not  give  the  same 
heat. 

16179.  I think  you  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sexton 
that  even  for  household  purposes  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  quite  wrong  in  the  surcharge  that 
they  made? — It  was  wrong  in  surcharging  the  whole 
amount  of  the  difference  in  price. 

16180.  Do  the  local  institutions  in  Kilkenny,  the 
workhouse  and  others,  use  the  local  coal  ? — To  a large 
extent. 

16181.  Why  is  it  not  used  exclusively  ? — I could  not 
answer  that  question. 

16182.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  Welsh  seams?— 
They  vary  very  much. 

16183.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  Wales  as  an  18- 
mch  seam  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly. 

16184.  Chairman . — I never  heard  of  an  18-inch  seam 
m South  Wales? — I don’t  know  the  South  Wales  dis- 
trict very  well,  hut  I think  I am  right  in  my  state- 
ments. Now,  the  seam  I have  told  you  of  is  under- 
laid by  soft  culm  and  is  very  easy  to  work,  so  that 
■an  18-inch  seam  in  such  conditions  is  equal  to  a three 
or  four-foot  seam  in  other  places  perhaps. 
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16185.  Chairman. — I never  heard  of  a seam  so  nar- 
row in  Wales  ? — You  should  understand  that  thickness 
of  seam  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes  it  easy  to 
work.  There  are  parts  of  theJ  arrow  seam  in  which 
explosives  have  to  be  used,  which  make  it  more  costly 
to  work.  In  the  case  of  Skehana  coal  the  underlying 
soft  matter  reduces  the  cost  of  working.  Eighteen 
inches  is  the  lowest.  The  Skehana  seam  goes  up  to 
26  inches— average  about  22  inches. 

16186.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — When  was  the  new  seam 
.discovered  ? — It  has  been  known  for  a very  long  time. 

16187.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  at? — Two  years 
ago. 

16188.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  only  came 
into  the  district  since  the  amalgamation  in  1901  ? — 
Yes,  our  train  service  is  much  better  since  they  came 
in. 

16189.  They  only  ran  to  Maryborough  until  the 
-amalgamation? — I believe  that  is  the  case. 

16190.  Have  not  they  offered  to  put  in  a siding  at 
Ballyraggett  if  you  would  give  them  200  tons  a week  ? 
—Not  at  Ballyraggett ; between  Ballyraggett  and  Kil- 
kenny. 

16191.  Is  that  to  avoid  a bridge? — Yes. 

16192.  Did  you  consent? — No,  I preferred  to  make 
the  siding  myself. 

16193.  They  offered  it  to  you? — Yes. 

16194.  If  your  coal  is  as  good  as  you  suggest,  would 
not  it  pay  the  railway  company  to  stack  the  coal  at 
Ballyraggett  and  use  it  for  their  own  engines? — I 
think  it  would. 

16195.  Why  don’t  they  use  it? — That  is  known  to 
themselves. 

16196.  There  must  be  a cause  for  everything  ? — 
Well,  they  used  it  when  the  Queen’s  County  mine  was 
worked. 

16197.  Why  did  they  give  it  up  ?— The  mine  ceased 
working.  I think  they  came  on  a bad  fault.  They 
were  working  near  the  outcrop  in  a faulted  area. 

16198.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  is  a prejudice  on 
the  part  of  an  Irish  company  in  favour  of  Welsh  coal 
that  prevents  them  from  using  yours  ? — I would  not 
•say  what  the  reason  is ; it  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves. 

16199.  Your  coal  is  as  good  and  is  within  seven  or 
■eight  miles  of  Ballyragget  ? — I cannot  say  what  they 
might  do  or  might  not  do. 

16200.  The  only  other  question  I want  to  ask  you 
is,  do  you  think  the  railway  company,  which  is  a 
•commercial  concern,  ought  to  their  own  loss'  run 
a line  for  your  profit  ? — I think  that  as  a commercial 
business  they  ought  to  construct  a line. 


16201.  For  your  profit? — Oh,  not  for  my  profit. 

16202.  Why  should  they  do  for  you  what  you  will 
not  do  for  yourself? — I did  not  offer  them  fifty  per 
cent.  ; that  was  a number  of  years  before  my  time. 

16203.  If  this  line  would  pay  anyone  to  make,  it 
would  pay  you  as  a colliery  proprietor? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

16204.  Why  do  not  you  run  a tramway  on  the  high 
road  ? — I have  offered  to  do  it. 

16205.  Why  don’t  you? — I want  to  have  a reason- 
able rate  to  enable  me  to  compete. 

16206.  What  rate  to  Waterford  did  they  offer  you? 
— They  offered  me  a rate  from  the  proposed  junction 
to  Waterford. 

16207.  Did  they  offer  you  a cheaper  rate  for  your 
Irish  produce? — But  you  are  comparing  two  very 
different  things — import  coal  brought  in  over  the  line 
with  export  coal.  The  railways  are  allowed  a cheaper 
rate  for  expoi*t  purposes. 

16208.  Supposing  you  were  to  say  to  the  railway 
company,  “I  will  build  a line  of  railway  if  you  can 
give  a fair  rate  from  Ballyragget  to  Waterford,” 
what  rate  would  you  have  in  your  mind? — I would 
have  a rate  equal  to  the  rate  charged  from  South 
Wales  for  export  coal,  that  is  -539 d.  per  ton  per 
mile  in  owner’s  wagons,  or  -657 d.  per  ton  per  mile 
in  company’s  wagons. 

16209.  In  Wales  a thousand  tons  of  coal  would  be 
sent  in  sixty  hours.  Tire  whole  of  your  consumption 
would  be  dealt  with  in  that  time? — I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  could  carry  wagon- 
loads of  coal  for  export  at  the  same  nates  as  in  South 
Wales.  They  are  running  trains  not  fully  loaded  to 
Waterford  constantly,  and  their  gradients  are  easy 
and  in  favour  of  load. 

16210.  Would  you  compare  the  South  Wales  colliery 
traffic  to  the  port  of  Swansea  with  the  Skehane  traffic 
to  Waterford? — In  magnitude? 

16211.  Yes  ? — No,  undoubtedly  not. 

16212.  You  have  never  shipped? — How  could  we 
when  we  have  to  pay  five  shillings  a ton  as  a beginning 
to  get  to  the  railway? 

16213.  You  say  you  will  build  a railway  if  they 
will  give  you  a fair  rate  from  Ballyragget  to  Water- 
ford ? — Yes,  and  one  or  two  other  things.  To  deal 
with  these  I would  have  to  go  into  the  whole  corre- 
spondence. 

16214.  But  if  you  get  a fair  rate  from  Ballyragget 
to  Waterford,  would  you  build  a railway? — That 
would  be  the  principal  condition. 


Mr.  James  G.  Dooley  examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


16215.  Mr.  Dooley,  you  are  a member  of  the  Kil- 
kenny County  Council? — Yes. 

16216.  And  have  been  deputed  by  that  Council  to 
come  here  to-day — Yes. 

16217.  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  language  what  you 
-want  to  bring  under  our  notice? — I want  to  bring 
under  your  notice  the  different  charges — shall  I read 
what  is  in  my  statement  ? 

16218.  I want  you  to  read  us  what  you  wish  per- 
sonally to  bring  under  our  notice  at  the  request  of 
the  Kilkenny  County  Council  ? — The  different  charges 
■on  the  Great  Southern. 

16219.  For  goods  or  passengers  ? — For  goods.  Two 
lines  are  working  in  opposition. 

16220.  Which  two  lines  ? — The  Great  Southern  and 
the  South-Eastern. 

16221.  That  is,  that  the  one  doesn’t  work  with  the 
■other-— that  is,  when  you  get  out  of  one  you  have 
to  wait  for  the  connecting  train  of  the  other  com- 
pany?—Yes. 

16222.  And  you  complain  that  the  delay  is  un- 
reasonable ? — Yes. 

16223.  Just  mention  the  junctions? — In  going  to 
Kilkenny  I leave  New  Ross  at  nine  o’clock. 

16224.  How  far  is  it  from  Kilkenny  ?— Only  eigh- 
teen miles. 

16225.  You  go  from  New  Ross  on  what  railway  ? — 
On  the  South-Eastern. 

16226,  You  want  to  get  to  Kilkenny  on  the 
vxreat  Southern  and  Western  ?-— Yes.  It  goes  to  Palace 
4*1  ^ only  seven  miles  off.  I go  on  the 

South-Eastern  and  reach  there  at  fifteen  minutes 
41!  r. iiine  o’clock.  There  is  a connection  there  with 
“ie  Great  Southern  and  Western,  but  I have  to  wait 


until  thirty  minutes  after  ten  in  a country  station, 
and  I reach  Kilkenny  at  twelve  o’clock  noon.  It 
takes  me  .from  nine  o’clock  or  ten  minutes  to  nine 
until  twelve  o’clock  to  go  eighteen  miles,  which  is  the 
distance  if  I went  in  a straight  direction,  but  by 
rail  it  is  close  on  forty  miles. 

16227.  That  is,  you  are  three  hours  going  forty 
miles? — Three  hours  going  forty  miles. 

16228.  And  you  are  detained  at  the  junction? — I 
am  detained  at  Palace  East,  where  the  junction  is 
between  the  Great  Southern  and  the  South-Eastern. 

16229.  You  think  the  trains  should  come  together 
and  that  the  delay  should  be  avoided  ?— Yes  ; and  the 
same  applies  to  all  the  Irish  oompanies  in  a great 
measure'. 

16230.  I see  you  make  a grievance  of  there  being 
no  refreshment  room  at  this  junction? — Yes,  and  in 
winter  time  very  little  fire. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Ask  him  why  he  doesn’t  travel  by 
Waterford. 

16230a.  Chairman, — Answer  the  question? — If  I go 
via  Waterford  I come  back  in  the  evening  from  Kil- 
kenny and  have  no  connection  with  the  South-Eastern  ; 
and  then  I have  to  pay  a car  from  Waterford  to  New 
Ross.  The  South-Eastern  train  leaves  Waterford  be- 
fore the  down  train  from  Kilkenny  reaches  it. 

16231.  What  about  the  goods  traffic? — Where 
there  is.  not  competition  they  charge  us  prohi- 
bitive prices.  Where  there  is  competition  between  the 
different  lines  they  charge  ns  very  fair  charges.  I can 
give  you  a case  in  point.  If  I want  to  get  oil-cake 
from  Liverpool  via  the  South-Eastern  it  is  12s.  6 d.  to 
13s.  6 d.  per  ton  from  Liverpool  to  New  Ross  coming 
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via  Dublin.  If  I tell  them  take  it  some  other 
way  they  make  the  rate  11s. 

16232.  Which  other  way? — That  is,  if  I take  it  via 
Waterford  from  Liverpool  or  via  Wexford. 

16233.  From  Liverpool  to  Waterford  by  steam? — 
And  by  rail  to  New  Ross. 

16234.  Then  you  get  it  at  11s.  ? — I get  it  at  11s.  ; 
but  lately,  when  the  Wexford  line  began  to  compete 
with  the  Waterford  Steamship  Company,  they  took 
my  goods  at  9s.  a ton  from  Liverpool  to  New  Ross. 

16235.  You  got  a substantial  advantage? — Yes,  a 
reduction  of  3s.  a ton. 

16236.  You  don’t  complain  of  that,  do  you? — No. 
That  is  only  to  show  where  there  is  competition. 

16237.  But  for  that  competition ? — I would 

have  to  pay  12s.  6d.  ox  13s. 

16238.  But  since  the  competition  route  has  been 
opened  you  get  it  for  9s.  ? — For  9s.  in  six-ton  lots. 

16239.  What  inference  do  you  wish  us  to  draw  from 
that  ? You  don’t  want  us  to  do  away  with  competi- 
tion?— The  inference  I wish  you  to  draw  is  that  the 
railway  companies,  except  when  there  is  opposition 
between  them,  change  us  too  much,  and  the  small 
trader  must  pay  4s.  to  5s.  per  ton  extra  for  one  to 
five-ton  lots. 

16240.  You  don’t  suggest  that  they  charge  more 
than  their  maximum  powers? — They  don’t  charge 
more,  but  we  consider  that  it  is  too  much. 

16241.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  a remedy 
for  these  things  ? — If  I want  to  get  goods  from  Dublin 
to  New  Ross,  for  lots  under  six  tons  it  is  10s.,  and  for 
lots  over  six  tons  seven  shillings.  If  I want  to  send 
goods  from  New  Ross  to  Dublin,  where  the  water 
can  compete — then  they  take  them  from  New  Ross  to 
Dublin  for  4s.  6 d.  a ton.  They  won’t  give  me  goods 
by  wajgon-loads  at  less  than  7s.  a ton  from  Dublin, 
to  New  Ross,  saying  that  there  is  so  much  wear  and 
tear  on  their  line ; but  here  again  competition  brings 
them  down. 


16243.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest? — My  sugges- 
tion is  that  all  the  railways  should  be  amalgamated. 

16244.  You  have  formed  that  opinion? — I have 
formed  that  opinion. 

16245.  And  you  would  do  away  with  competition? — 
I don’t  speak  of  competition  in  that  sense.  What  I 
mean  is  that  the  railways  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  present  companies,  who  are  not  develop- 
ing the  country.  In  places  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition they  are  blocking  the  trade.  I wish  to  see 
the  railways  in  the  hands  of  a central  body  and  worked 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

16246.  Is  that  the  view  of  your  County  Council? — 
It  is. 

16247.  And  you  are  authorised  to  say  that?— I am 
authorised  to  say  that. 


16248.  That  your  Council  is  in  favour  of  the 
purchase  of  the  railways,  and  that  they  should  u 
managed  by  a central  authority  in  Ireland  for  t£' 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country  ?-For  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

16249.  What  mow  have  joy  to  sayf-The  majorit, 
of  those  whom  I represent  wish  to  have  the  railway 
bought  out  at  their  value.  Their  earnings  for  the 

five  or  six  years ast 

16250.  Now  you  are  going  into  detail  ?— Yes 
16251-2.  You  had  better  leave  that  alone.  The 
ral  principle  you  advocate  is  State  purchase,  and  that 
the  railways  should  be  worked  by  a central  authorih 
m this  country  ?— By  a central  authority  which  should 
represent  or  be  elected  by  the  Councils,  and  with  a 
Government  Inspector ; the  money  to  be  lent  by  tht 
Government  at  reasonable  interest;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  profit  on  the  railways  it  should  Eo  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country.  6 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pog. 


16253.  The  only  question  I have  to  ask  you  is  with 
regard  to  Section  7 in  your  brief  of  evidence  with 
reference  to  the  want  of  facilities  given  by  the  rail- 
way companies  for  exhibition  purposes  ?— Yes. 

16254.  Do  I understand  from  that  evidence  that  you 
are  obliged  to  send  your  cattle  at  this  rathei  pro- 
hibitive rate  the  day  before  the  exhibition  ?— Yes  ■ 
the  cattle  must  be  sent  the  day  before  the  exhibition’ 
If  not,  they  would  not  be  in  their  proper  place. 


16255.  You  say  then  that  if  you  could  wait  until 
the  next  day,  it  would  be  only  half-fare  ? — Yes. 

16256.  But  the  cattle  would  not  be  in  time  for  the- 
show  ?— ' They  would  not  be  in  time  for  the  show. 

16257.  How  would  you  remedy  that?— The  same 
thing  should  apply  to  the  day  before  the  show  as  to- 
the  day  of  the  show,  and  also  that  the  men  going 
with  the  cattle  should  be  taken  free. 


16258.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  cattle, 
or  other  animals  for  show  purposes,  coming  from  your 
district  in  Kilkenny  ? — There  is  a very  good  number— 
a large  number. 

16259.  Have  not  the  railway  companies  been  giving 
exceptional  rates  for  cattle?— They  do,  if  the  cattle 
are  not  sold.  They  then  bring  them  back  free. 

16260.  Well,  that  is  something  ?— It  is,  of  course. 

16261.  Besides  that,  don’t  they  give  you  a special 
rate  for  show  purposes  lower  than  the  rate  you  would 
have  to  pay  on  other  occasions  ? — No,  I am  quite  cer- 
tain of  it.  For  three  cattle  they  charge  33s.  6 d.  from 
New  Ross. 

16262.  For  show  purposes  ? — Yes. 

16263.  And  that  is  what  you  would  have  to  pay  if 
you  sent  them  for  any  other  purpose? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Edward  Fennesst  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


16264.  You  reside  in  Kilkenny  ?— Yes. 

16265.  You  don’t  come  as  representing  the  Count 
Council,  but  the  Town  Council?— The  Corporation.  ' 
Kilkenny  is  a corporate  town?— Yes. 
so  ?— Yes  May°r’  Aldennen>  and  Councillors— is  tha 

■n J6  w T^d  areL  the  Council?— No.  I an 

not,  but  I have  been  chairman  of  a committee  witl 
“d  1 h™ baen <• 

. the  “bi“‘  * 

have^'w?  !£**  Vassec}  any  resolution  ?— Thei 

Ss„.a  “p,'s  «“!»«<>«  win. : 

Eead,  them?—  (Witness. )— Copy  of  a reso 

muzzication  between  sSSw  n ""W  ■»» 
seat  of  the  great  coal  5E, It  .v  Ctostlecozner,  thz 
foznbj  that  if  Sd  be  Sa.ln ?'f  » 


the  development  of  the  coal  fields,  we  are  strongly 
convinced  that  a big  general  traffic  would  result  front 
the  construction  of  such  a connection,  and  a great 
benefit  would  result  for  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  down  to 
Castlecomer  and  the  adjacent  districts.  That  this 
resolution  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Council,  and 
that  it  be  presented  personally  to  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission by  the  Town  Clerk  on  the  day  that  the  evi- 
deiice  will  be  taken  on  the  question.  Signed,  Otway 
Mayor : Edward  O’Connell,  Town  Clerk.” 

<<  rt  '^/6ad  ^he  second  one? — (Witness  reads.} 
— Copy  of  a second  resolution  passed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Kilkenny  Corporation,  held  on  Tues- 
day, 5 th  February,  1907.  Proposed  by  Councillor 
P.  J.  Kennedy,  b.a.,  seconded  by  Councillor  John 
Moms,  and;  resolved ‘ That  we,  the  Kilkenny  Cor- 
poration, entirely  approve  of  the  project  that  a rail- 
way connection  be  made  between  Castlecomer  via  Kil- 
kenny to  Callan,  Mullinahone,  and  to  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  and  that  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  give  the 
Callan  executive  all  the  possible  assistance  we  can  in 
the  matter,  and  that  we  authorise  the  Town  Clerk  to 
communicate  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Callan  Com- 
mittee on  the  question,  and  that  a copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  all  the  public  Boards  of  the  city  and 
comity.  Signed,  Otway  Cuffe,  Mayor ; Edward 
O Connor,  Town  Clerk.” 

16273.  You  concurred  in  this  resolution  ? — Certainly, 
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16274.  I see  you  have  some  personal  grievances,  but 
1 don’t  think  they  are  worth  mentioning  ?— Well,  sir, 
this  is  not  a personal  grievance  at  all.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people. 

16275.  Mention  them  if  you  wish  ? — We  feel  it  to  be 
a great  grievance  that  Kilkenny  has  to  pay  more  rates 
than  other  portions  of  the  line,  and  where  it  strikes 
us  hardest  is  that  a great  portion  of  Kilkenny  County 
on  the  Callan  side  gets  its  supplies  through  Clonmel 
to  the  great  injury  of  Kilkenny  County.  Clonmel  is 
the  same  distance  from  the  port  of  Waterford,  Clon- 
mel being  28  miles  and  Kilkenny  31  miles,  but  there 
is  an  enormous  diSerence  in  the  railway  charges  for 
the  two  distances.  It  would  not  be  such  a great 
hardship  but  for  the  fact  that  one  half  of  the  county 
is  supplied  from  Clonmel. 

16276-7.  It  is  nearer  to  the  port  than  Kilkenny? — 
It  is  three  miles  nearer,  and  there  is  a difference  of 
30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  railway  rates. 

16278.  Mr.  Healy,  K.c.— There  is  a navigable  river. 

16279.  Chairman  ( to  Witness). — Have  you  brought 
-this  under  the  notice  of  the  railway  company? — It 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation. 

16280.  The  question  was  raised  ? — Yes. 

16281.  Did  your  Council  support  the  amalgamation  ? 
—We  were  against  the  amalgamation — we  opposed 
it. 

16282.  What  do  you  mean  by  opposing — did  you 
.appear  in  Parliament  ? — Yes  ; it  was  opposed  in  Par- 
liament. 

16283.  By  the  Kilkenny  Corporation? — No;  it  was 
■a  subscription  got  up  to  oppose  it. 

16284.  In  the  town  of  Kilkenny? — Yes. 

16285.  Were  prohibitive  clauses  inserted  in  the 
Bill? — I do  not  know  that  there  were  any. 

16286.  At  any  rate  the  question  was  raised? — It 
was. 

16287.  Before  the  Committee  of  the  House? — It  was 
raised  before  Mr.  Colhoun,  the  manager  of  the  rail- 
way. 

16288.  He  is  dead  now? — He  was  alive  at  this 
time. 


16289.  Clonmel  has  direct  water  communication  all 
the  way  up  ? — It  has. 

16290.  And  Kilkenny  has  not? — It  has  not.  We 
thought  when  the  amalgamation  was  carried  we  should 
get  some  advantages,  but  we  don’t  think  we  got  any 
advantages,  but  rather  the  reverse.  We  don’t  think 
the  service  is  good.  There  are  very  general  com- 
piainte  about  the  goods  traffic.  I made  a complaint 
myself,  not  long  ago. 

16291.  Mr.  Heaty,  k.c.,  (interposing).—^ There  is  a 
Jar  better  service  now  than  there  was  ? 

Witness. — There  is  for  passenger  traffic,  but  not  for 
goods. 

16262.  Chairman. — The  goods  cannot  complain? — 
•No,  but  the  owners  can. 

16293.  As  long  as  the  goods  get  away  at  night,  what 
want? — But  there  are  delays. 

16294,  Have  you  brought  this  under  the  notice  of 
w i £ay  comPany I complained  about  it  to  Mr. 
■neaie,  the  traffic  manager  at  Kingsbridge.  What  I 
complain  of  is  that  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  rail- 
way company  to  bring  the  wagons  into  the  store, 
should  have  a portable  platform  from  which  the 
^ li{ted  from  wagons. 

16286.  Surely  this  must  be  exceptional  ? You  don’t 
it  occurs  with  every  ton  of  cake  you  get?— It 
occurs  very  often. 

exceptional?— I don’t  agree  that 
anv  °i  thai  lt,  is  a proper  way  to  unload 

anWiW},1^6  Caue'  i.It  is  a ProPer  way  to  unload 
cat”.,  ? that  can  be  thrown  about,  but  as  to  bags  of 
all  way‘  Sometimes  we  get  them 

1 mattered,  and  the  stud  is  waste. 

ha;?  ^ wUTay  comPany  hear  what  you 

lying  at  the  station^®  comPlai^  ahout  goods 


locafstefi^T  tvaJ1!?IeCxt  °f  duty  011  the  Part  of  th 

Carnation  the  fact  is,  that  before  the  ama. 

servants  tvT?  stationraasters  and  two  sets  c 

present 'and  «!1tVl.thJere  ls  a very  inefficient  staff  a 
suffering  by  ifc- and  th 

way^Yste^i°'inaft-n°t  ln  favour  of  the  existing  rail 
ttent?— Mt  id  tklS  c.ountry— of  the  present  manage 
term  rates  tw  Slmply  that  there  should  be  uni 
^l£klha^-°^ht  to  be  a wagon-load  rate 
^ same ca^i? ““^us  thing  that  a shilling  has  no 
same  carrying  value  everywhere.  At  preseit  a shil 


ling  will  cany  goods  further  from  Dublin  than  from 
Kilkenny.  The  rate  for  porter  from  Dublin  to  Water- 
ford is_7s.  bd.  for  110  miles,  and  the  rate  for  porter 
from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin  is  11s.  lid.,  which  is  nearly 
double  for  carrying  it  30  miles  less.  I don’t  think 
that  is  fair.  We  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
vvagon-load  rate — a mileage  rate,  on  the  basis  of 
sixpence  per  wagon  per  mile. 

16300.  If  you  put  that  into  operation  to-day  there 
would  be  a growl  all  over  the  country  to-morrow.  It 
could  not  possibly  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
trading  public.  Such  mileage  rates  are  an  impossi- 
bility?— Why  should  they  give  cheaper  rates  to  Clon- 
mel ? 

16301.  Because  of  the  water  competition.  If  the 
railways  did  not,  they  would  not  carry  the  traffic  at 
all.  (To  Witness.)— You  are  not.  a railway  share- 
holder?— No,  I am  not. 

16302.  But  you  are  a merchant  ?— Precisely.  I 

don’t  see  why  they  should  cany  cheaper  to  the  people 
of  one  town  than  to  those  of  another. 

16303.  You  gave  an  instance  just  now.  Suppose 
they  charged  the  Kilkenny  rate  from  Dublin  to  Water- 
ford, don’t  you  think  that  every  ton  of  the  porter 
would  go  by  water?— I know  it.  I know  that  the 
rates  are  assessed  by  expediency. 

16304.  Suppose  the  railway  carried  it  for  nothing, 
how  would  you  be  injured?— If  I were  in  the  trade  I 
would  be  injured. 

16305.  You  would  not  be  benefited  by  it  ?— If  I were 
a manufacturer  in  Kilkenny,  I would  be  benefited  if 
1 got  it  for  nothing  ; but  there  are  manufacturers  of 
porter  in  Kilkenny,  but  they  cannot  send  it  as  cheaply 
to  Dublin  as  others  can  send  it  down. 

16306.  I want  you  to  see  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  There  may  be  inequalities,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  are,  but  when  you  compare  the  rate  applicable 
to  a place  wholly  served  by  water,  to  another  place 
wholly  served  by  rail,  the  comparison  is  not 
f J*1T  °“®11  Take  Kilkenny.  Take  the  rate  as 
between  Kilkenny  and  some  inland  place,  and  point 
out  any  instance  of  unfairness  ?— If  the  trade  of  half 
a county  is  cut  off  by  cheaper  rates  to  an  adjoining 
town,  I think  it  is  a manifest  hardship, 
n 1 ■ j° j’i  Yoli,  s.ay  ,i4  is  a hardship  to  Kilkenny?— 
Decidedly.  It  is  the  general  opinion. 

16308.  Well,  the  general  opinion  is  not  always  right 
you  know.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
® i!tnRU1Triase  ra^ways  ? — Well,  to  some  extent. 

..  15?09;it you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion  ?— WeU,  I think  they  should  be  managed  in  Ire- 
land,  for  the  expense  of  going  to  London  is  too  great, 
i hat  is  about  as  far  as  I go  upon  it. 

16310.  But  they  are  managed  in  Ireland  now? I 

agree  with  you,  but  what  I think  is  that  there  should 
rSilt;y'  • * *kink  there  should  be  one  system. 

1.6311.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  unifica- 
tion  of  all  the  railways  into  one?— I think  so.  And 
the  Board  of  Control  should  exercise  more  authority 
than  it  does,  so  that  we  would  get  nearer  to  a union 
rating.  Practically  the  railway  rates  seem  to  me  to 
be  regulated  so  as  to  get  just  as  much  as  they  can 
possibly  grab.  They  are  not  regulated  by  the  mode  of 
expenditure  or  of  earning  power,  but  by  how  much 
they  can  get  from  the  unfortunate  trader,  because  he 
has  no  other  means  of  transit. 

16312.  Every  railway  company  is  limited  in  its 
powers  with  regard  to  rates?— I am  afraid  the  limit 
is  too  loose.  Its  power  of  charging  nates  is  too  great. 

16313.  I think  it  is  reasonable,  and  besides  it  has 
be'r?ri5e'71Sed  kast  two  years  in  this  country  ? 

—What  we  ask'  is  considerably  above  the  limit  that 
they  carry  some  things  for.  We  think  there  should  he 
a wagon  load  rate. 

16.3,1^  If  such  a mate  were  operative  to-morrow  there 
would  be  an  outcry  against  it,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
cancelled  the  next  day.  You  think  there  are  too 
many  railway  companies  ? — I do. 

16315.  And  that  there  should  be  unification? — We 
have  certainly  lost  by  the  amalgamation.  Our  wants 
were  better  attended  to,  and  cur  goods  more  punctually 
delivered  before  the  amalgamation,  and  the  service  was 
infinitely  better.  On  Thursday  evening  last  I re- 
turned to  Kilkenny  by  the  6.25  train.  There  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  carriage  with  me,  and  when  he 
stopped  to  get  out  at  Kilkenny  he  had  some  Gladstone 
bags  with  him.  He  looked  for  a porter,  but  there  was 
none  there  I said  I would  carry  his  hags  to  the  oar- 
stand  and  he  said  he  would  he  obliged  if  I did,  because 
fie  had  some  more  luggage  he  wanted  out  of  the  van 
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I took  this  bags  up  the  platform ; I met  the  gentle- 
man coming  down,  and  pointed  out  the  car.  He  came 
with  me  and  saw  the  bags,  and  I said,  "Where  is 
tiie  remainder  of  your  luggage?”  and  he  said,  “Up 
in  the  van,  but  I could  not  get  a porter  to  carry 
down,”  and  I said  I will  go  hack  and  help  you. 
The  remainder  happened  to  be  a square  hamper 
which  was  lying  in  front  of  an  open  goods’  van. 
There  was  no  porter  there,  and  we  took  the  hamper 
b and  carried  it  between  us,  and  put  it  on  the  car. 

That  would  not  have  happened  before  the  amalgam a- 
i.  tion. 

16316.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  station- 
master  to  that  ? — No. 

16317.  Was  not  he  there? — I saw  no  etationm aster, 
no  porter,  no  anybody.  The  gentleman  was  a Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

16318.  What  was  the  station? — Kilkenny  station. 
It  was  last  Thursday  evening.  If  that  gentleman  had 
not  had  somebody  to  carry  his  things,  in  a few  minutes 
the  cars  would  all  have  left,  and  he  could  not  have  got 
away  his  luggage. 

16319.  But  was  not  tiiat  exceptional  ? — I call  it  one 
of  the  results  of  amalgamation.  I don’t  travel  very 
often,  but  I know  that  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
•attendance  which,  I believe,  is  not  half  of  what  it  used 
to  be. 

16320.  You  are  in  favour  of  State  purchase  of  the 
railways? — I am,  sir. 

cl  16321.  Of  the  whole  of  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

16322.  To  be  managed  by  some  central  authority  in 
this  country  ?— Certainly,  sir.  I think  it  would  be  like 
other  public  departments,  the  Telegraph  and  Post 
Office. 

16323.  And  you  think  that  if  that  were  brought 
about,  this  colheiy  district  would  be  supplied  by  the 
State  with  a railway  to  develop  it?— I do  certainly. 
Many  years  ago  we  passed  a resolution  at  the  City 
Grand.  Jury  in  favour  of  guaranteeing  an  indemnity 
for  a line  to  'Castlecomer,  because  the  keep  of  the  roads 
to  Castlecomer  was  7s.  6 d.  a perch,  which  was  an 
enormous  sum,  and  the  guarantee  would  never  come  to 
more  on  the  rates  than  we  would  save  on  the  keep  of 
the  roads.  The  City  Grand  Jury  passed  that  reso- 
lution, but  the  County  Grand  Jury  threw  it  out. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

16324.  You  say  that  you  suffered  by  the  amalgama- 
tion?—Yes.  ^ 

16325.  Can  you  give  any  actual  instance  in  respect 
of  rates?— I cannot  as  regards  rates,  but  our  goods. 


16326.  That  is  from  the  staff  being  insufficient?— 
The  staff  is  insufficient. 

16327.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  as  to  the 
rates  now  charged  being  higher  than  they  -were?— I 
don’t  think  they  are. 

16328.  Then  with  regard  to  the  rates  to  Clonmel 
being  lower  than  the  rates  to  Kilkenny,  you  know 
that  that  is  because  the  land  rate  is  governed  by  the 
sea.  or  river  competition  ? — I quite  agree  with  you,  sir 
but  our  argument  is  that  if  the  two  lines  to  Clonmel 
and  Waterford  were  in  the  hands  of  two  separate 
companies  the  thing  would  be  different.  We  think  it 
& monstrous  thing  that  they  should  he  charging  these- 
different  rates. 

16329.  If  they  did  not  charge  the  rates  that  they  do 
the  traffic  that  is  now  carried  by  railway  would  not 
go  at  all  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

16330.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  rates  from  Water- 
ford to  Kilkenny  are  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
other? — About  30  per  cent. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. 

16331.  What  do  you  pay  for  Welsh  coal  in  Kil 
kenny  ? — I don’t  buy  any. 

16332.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  it?— I don’t  know 
the  price. 

16333.  Can  you  tell  the  price  of  the  Irish  coal?— I 
generally  pay  Is.  2d.  a cwt.  for  the  best  that  is  sold. 

16334.  What  is  the  price  of  the  Welsh  coal  ?— I don’t 
know.  I don’t  use  any  Welsh  coal. 

16335.  Why  are  20,000  tons  of  Welsh  coal  sold  there- 
every  year? — I think  it  is  used  for  lighting  the  other 
coal.  The  Welsh  coal  is  much  softer,  -and  more  easily- 
lighted.  The  Kilkenny  coal  is  more  difficult  to  light, 
but  much  more  lasting. 

16336.  But  the  ignition  of  the  other  is  more  lasting  ? 
— Yes.  • 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  foil  owing  morning. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24th.  1907. 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman  ; Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; 
Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  o.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  P.  J.  Kennedy,  b.a.,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


16337.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kennedy  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  name. 

16338.  You  are  a Bachelor  of  Arts  ? — I am  a Bache- 
lor of  Arts. 

16339.  And  a Town  Councillor? — Yes. 

16340.  For  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  sir, 
for  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny. 

16341.  What  Railway  Company  is  it  that  serves 
Kilkenny? — The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company. 

16342.  Well,  now,  I see  in  your  proof  you  follow 
very  nearly  the  same  lines  as  were  given  yesterday 
hy  a witness  from  Kilkenny  ? — That  is  quite  so,  sir. 
Only  I have  given  a number  of  instances  with  figures 
worked  out. 

16343.  I will  look  at  that  just  to  see? — I should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  correct  one  point  on  the  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  distance  from  Waterford  to 
Clonmel  was  put  at  twenty-eight  miles.  I believe  it 
is  thirty-one  miles  by  rail,  exactly  the  same  distance 
as  Waterford  to  Kilkenny.  I verified  that  matter 
since.  It  makes  the  disparity  in  treatment  of  Kil- 
kenny still  greater  than  it  appeared  before. 

16344.  There  is  no  other  railway  verging  upon  Kil- 
kenny?— No,  sir.  The  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  does 
not  come  into  the  County  Kilkenny  at  all,  does  not 
come  within  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  the  City  of 
Kilkenny. 


16346.  What  is  your  general  complaint  as  to  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western? — 
There  is  a feeling  that  the  rates  from  Waterford  to 
Kilkenny  are  rather  higher  than  they  should  be.  We 
found  that  not  merely  by  a comparison  of  the  rates 
between  Waterford  and  Clonmel  the  same  distance, 
but  there  is  a kind  of  feeling  that  wherever  a railway 
company  is  forced  to  reduce  its  rates,  either  by  sea 
competition  or  sea  freight  or  a navigable  river,  they 
are  inclined  to  make  up  for  it  on  those  towns  where 
they  enjoy  an  internal  monopoly. 

16346.  In  other  words,  yon  suggest  that  if  the  rail- 
way company  can  carry  traffic  from  Waterford  to 
Clonmel  at  a certain  rate  that  they  should  carry  from 
Waterford  to  Kilkenny,  being  the  same  distance,  at 
the  same  rate? — No,  not  quite  so  far  as  that. 

16347.  You  don’t  go  as  far  as  that? — No,  not  quite 
so  far, 

16348.  Well,  then,  how  far? — I should  say  that  the 
disparity  that  exists — over  thirty  per  cent. — between 
the  rates  is  a little  too  high,  somewhat  too  high. 

Then  you  recognise  the  fact  that  if  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  don’t  charge  a low 
ate  between  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  that  the  whole 
ot  the  traffic  would  be  taken  from  them  and  sent  by 
water  ? — I recognise  that. 

16350.  You  do?— I do. 


16351.  Now,  if  they  put  the  rates  there  to  Clonmel 
e same  as  Kilkenny,  would  that  meet  your  case  ? — 
, ’ fV- , We  don’t  want  Clonmel  to  suffer  at  all.  I 
n t think  the  Railway  Company  could  afford  to  do 
if  the  river  comPetition-  What  we  ask  is  that 

, 5,!°  lQSe  by  river  or  sea  competition  else- 
Kilkenny  should  not  be  compelled  to  make 
up  for  that. 


16352.  Well,  it  all  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
to  whether  the  rates  from  Waterford  to  Kilkenny 


are  fair  and  reasonable — are  they  fair  and  reasonable 
in  themselves? — They  are  somewhat  too  high. 

16353.  What  is  your  comparison? — I have  com- 
pared the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  both  from  Waterford 
to  Clonmel  and  Waterford  to  Kilkenny,  and  Kings- 
bridge  to  Waterford  and  Kingsbridge  to  Kilkenny. 
There  are  two  tables  in  my  evidence.  The  figures  are 
given. 

16354.  May  I ask  are  you  interested  in  any  particu- 
lar trade  or  industry? — I am,  sir.  I am  interested 
in  the  furniture  trade  and  also  in  the  woollen  busi- 
ness. 

16355.  Of  Kilkenny? — Of  Kilkenny. 

16356.  Well,  then,  give  us  two  or  three  instances? 
— One  or  two. 

16357.  Well,  take  any  you  like  ? — Take  the  instance 
of  porter.  We  have  two  large  breweries  in  Kilkenny 
giving  a large  amount  of  employment ; they  had  or 
used  to  have  ,a  much  larger  trade  in  Waterford.  The 
rate  per  ton 

Mr.  Ilaaly,  k.c. — That  is  the  sea  again. 

Witness. — If  you  hear  me  out,  there  is  another 
point.  The  rate  per  ton  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford 
for  porter  is  7s.  8cZ. , a distance  of  thirty-one  miles. 
The  rate  per  ton  for  porter  from  Dublin  to  Waterford 
is  7s.  6 d. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — He  is  comparing  the  carted  rates 
with  the  station  to  station — the  carted  and  non-carted 
rate. 

Witness. — I am  not.  They  axe  both  station  to 
station,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  porter 
goes  to  Waterford  cheaper  than  7s.  6 d.  a ton. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — That  is  true  on  account  of  the  sea 
competition. 

16358.  Chairman. — At  any  rate  you  say  the  rates 
you  mention  are  station-to-station  rates  and  not  col- 
lected and  delivered? — Yes,  and  the  comparison  is 
perfectly  fair  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  I think 
Mr.  Healy  admits  himself  that  the  carriage  is  often 
lower  than  that.  The  point  I want  to  bring  before 
the  Commission  is  that  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
Kilkenny  manufacturers  of  stout  or  porter  in  Kil- 
kenny to  compete  with  the  Dublin  manufacturers  of 
stout  and  porter  in  a town  much  nearer  to  Kilkenny 
than  Dublin,  to,  say,  Waterford. 

16359.  On  account  of  the  rate? — On  account  of  the 
rate.  Any  advantage  we  might  have  from  a geo- 
graphical point  of  view  is  taken  away  by  a rate  of 
that  sort. 

16360.  Give  us  another  instance.  You  can  select 
any  yon  like.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  them — give  us  typical  instances 
dealing  with  the  grain,  flour,  wheat,  and  so  on? — 
Take  wheat ; I think  that  covers  most  of  the  com 
trade. 

16361.  Is  wheat  produced  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not 
to  a very  large  extent ; barley  is  produced  to  a large 
extent. 

16362.  Take  barley? — Wheat  is  the  same.  Water- 
ford to  Clonmel  the  rate  is  3s.  3d.  a ton.  Kilkenny 
to  Waterford,  4s.  lOd.  a ton. 

16363.  The  distance  being  the  same? — Yes,  the  dis- 
tance being  the  same. 

16364.  That  doesn’t  seem  at  all  proportionate?— 
Well,  we  hold  that  it  makes  Clonmel  the  centre  for 
the  barley  markets  in  that  portion  of  the  county  as 
compared  with  Kilkenny. 
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16365.  The  barley  being  imported  into  Waterford 
and  carried  to  Clonmel  and  distributed  at  Clonmel? — 
The  barley  is  produced  in  the  county,  and  there  is  a 
big  district  there  between  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny. 
The  big  barley  producing  districts  are  nearer  to  Kil- 
kenny than  Clonmel  and  a better  road  to  get  it ; and 
the  fact  that  the  rates  are  cheaper  on  barley  from 
Waterford  to  Clonmel  enables  the  Clonmel  buyer  to 
, higher  price  than_t-he  Kilkenny  buyer,  and 


give  i 


16370.  Well,  these  rates,  if  they  include  collection 
and  delivery,  don’t  appear  to  me  to  be  excessive  ? — 
There  is  a considerable  disparity  between  the  two 
towns  at  the  same  distance. 

16371.  I know  your  point,  between  the  two  towns, 
but  you  appear  to  admit  there  should  be  a difference  ? 
— It  may  be  admitted  that  there  should  be  a difference, 
but  I think  the  difference  is  too  great. 

16372.  It  is  only  thirteen  per  cent.  ? — It  runs  to  a 
good  deal  more  than  that.  I should  have  handed  in 
my  corrected  form.  It  runs  to  about,  I think,  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

16373.  I see  you  have  corrected  this  ? — The  distance 
makes  the  difference.  Thirty-one  miles  is  the  distance 
from  Waterford  to  Clonmel ; not  twenty-eight,  as  I 
wrote — isn’t  it? 

16374.  Wo  had  it  yesterday  twenty-eight.  We  may 
clear  it  up  at  once.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Neale. — Twenty-eight  and  thirty-one.  Clonmel 
is  twenty-eight ; Kilkenny  is  thirty-one. 

Witness. — I found  in  Thom’s  Directory  thirty-one 
from  Waterford  to  Clonmel. 

Chairman. — That  is  a matter  that  may  he  cleared 
up  at  once. 

Mr.  Ilealy,  x.c. — Kilkenny  is  three  miles  further 
from  Waterford  than  Clonmel  by  rail. 

Witness. — I was  right  in  the  original  figure. 

Chairman. — Then  the  percentage  difference. 

Witness. — Thirteen  is  what  was  originally  sup- 
plied. 

16375.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  say  against  that, 
now? — On  that  point  I don’t  think  I have  much  to 
say.  I may  mention  that  of  course  railway  companies, 
like  every  other  company,  have  a right  to  live,  and 
money  invested  in  a railway  company  has  the  right  to 
earn  a dividend.  At  the  same  time  railways  have 
been  given  compulsory  rights,  and  constituted  by 
special  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  whether  that  exactly 
gives  them  the  power  to  trade  as  private  companies 
with  regard  to  penalising  one  portion  of  the  country 
as  against  another  is  another  question.  I don’t  think 
that,  admittedly,  their  public  powers  are  given  like 
that  by  Parliament — to  a public  carrying  company — 
it  was  ever  intended  that  they  should  ever  penalise 
one  portion  of  the  country  as  against  another. 

16376.  It  depends  on  whether  the  particular  place 
is  penalised.  Looking  at  these  rates  they  appear  to 
me_  to  be  fair  and  reasonable? — They  may  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  railway,  but  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  merchants  and  others  who  have  invested 
money  in  Kilkenny  to  see  the  trade  diverted  to  Clon- 
mel. 

16377.  Supposing  the  rates  to  Clonmel  were  all  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  as  Kilkenny,  and  the  railway 
company  never  carried  a ton  of  traffic  between  Water- 
ford and  Clonmel,  it  was  all  sent  by  water  by  the 
boat  lower  than  the  rate  of  the  railway  company; 
now,  what  is  your  position  then  ? — That  won’t  improve 
us  one  bit. 

16378.  Of  course  it  won’t  ?— Not  one  bit.  It  might 
just  to  a limited  extent  only : if  the  river  navigation 
was  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clonmel  in  that  way 
it  would  not  improve  us  one  bit.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  have  the  railway  companies  the  right  to 
divert  the  trade  from  one  place  to  another. 

16379.  They  don’t  ? — If  it  does  not  pay  them  to 
carry  the  goods  from  Waterford  to  Kilkenny  at  the 


same  rate,  why  do  they  carry  the  goods  at  all?  T.  u 
as  a public  benefactor  quite  apart  from  dividend 
earning  powers  they  do  it? 


Mr.  Healy,  K.O.— It  is  a quarrel  with  geoerauW 
16380.  Chairman. -I  think  you  had  bettS  -?- 


one  more  instance  out  of  your  list  of,  say,  somethin 
that  is  produced  in  your  district.  I suppose  uotaW 
are  produced  there,  are  they? — Yes.  ^ 068 

16381.  In  the  district? — Yes. 

16382.  And  exported? — Yes. 

16383.  I mean  sent  to  Waterford? — Yes. 

16384.  Give  us  the  rate?— Waterford  to  Clonmel 
3s.  3d. , to  Kilkenny  3s.  9 d.  There  is  no  quarrel  with 


diverts  the  market  from  Kilkenny  to  Clonmel. 

16366.  I think  that  is  perfectly  clear.  Just  give  us 
one  instance  with  reference  to  the  general  traffic — 
groceries  and  draperies  ? — I am  afraid  I can’t  give 
these. 

16367.  Yes,  you  have  got  tea  and  drapery  goods 
in  your  proof? — Tea,  Waterford  to  Clonmel,  10s.  6 d. 
a ton. 

16368.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  collected  and 
delivered  ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  I know  that  the 
two  figures  are  the  same. 

16369.  If  it  is  collected  and  delivered  at  Clonmel, 
it  is  also  collected  at  Kilkenny  ? — Tea,  Waterford  to 
Kilkenny,  13s.  2d.  I have  been  asked  also  to  point 


that. 


16385.  That  you  consider  reasonable  to  both  places? 

■Talcing  the  general  average  of  the  different  nl«m 
of  these  goods  the  difference  is  too  great.  I may  tell 
you 

16386.  You  state  the  difference  is  about  thirty  per 
cent? — Something  about  that.  1 

16387.  According  to  these  figures  in  your  proof 
the  difference  conies  down  to  four  or  five  per 
cent.  ? — That  would  be  a single  instance.  Taking  the 
general  average,  the  difference  would  be  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  very  unreliable. 

16388.  The  general  average — why  ? — Because  tile 
tonnage  may  be  different  in  the  various  classes  of 
goods. 

16389.  Coal  ? — Coal  is  very  fair.  There  is  no  quar- 
rel about  coal. 

16390.  That  is  coal  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel?— 
And  Kilkenny.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  that. 

16391.  Was  there  any  difference  recently  with  re- 
gard to  the  rates  between  Waterford  and  Clonmel 
and  Waterford  and  Kilkenny? — I think  the  diffe- 
rences are  of  some  standing.  There  has  been  no  dis- 
parity made  quite  recently  in  the  matter. 

16392.  You  have  got  something  to  say  with 
reference  to  secret  rebates? — Of  course  I can't  give 
personal  evidence  of  that,  but  evidence  was  given 
before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  in  the 
Four  Courts  showing  a system  of  secret  rebates,  & 
regular  war  of  secret  rebates  between  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern  Company  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  with  regal'd  to  Waterford. 

16393.  Did  they  affect  Kilkenny? 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — It  was  said  on  both  sides;  counsel 
on  both  sides  said  these  rebates  would  be  abandoned 
after  that  inquiry.  A vicious  system  undoubtedly 
had  existed'.  It  has  been  abandoned  by  both  sides. 

Chairman. — It  has  been  abandoned. 

Witness. — It  affected  Clonmel.  It  reduced  the  rates 
considerably ; interfered  with  particular  traders. 

16394.  You  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  your  col- 
league from  Kilkenny  yesterday.  You  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a fixed  wagon  rate,  equal  mileage 
rate  ?— That  is  a question  that  Mr.  Fennessy  made  his 
own.  I am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter  at  all 

16395.  Very  well,  we  will  leave  it? — There  is  another 
point.  Some  statements  were  made  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Fennessy  with  regard  to  complaints  against  the  local 
officials.  I must  say  generally  that  the  committee  of 
which  I am  a member-,  and  the  Corporation,  do  not 
share  these  views.  We  always  find  the  officials  in 
Kilkenny  very  courteous. 

15396.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  the 
evidence  was  very  strong. 

Witness. — I am  quite  sure  if  the  matters  were 
brought  before  the  officials  in  Kilkenny  itself  that  all 
their  grievances  would  be  removed. 

36397.  Then  you  agree  with  what  I ventured  to 
suggest  yesterday  that  if  there  were  no  porters,  nobody 
in  attendance,  that  it  was  quite  exceptional  ?— That 
probably  is  the  case,  sir. 

16398.  Probably  is  the  case? — That,  probably,  is  the 
case.  The  only  grievance  I heard  suggested  was  that 
in  the  com  buying  time  sometimes  they  don’t  get  sum 
cient  wagon  accommodation  there,  and  have  to  wait 
for  days  before  they  can  get  their  com  off. 

16399.  That  is  when  there  is,  no  doubt,  pressure?— t 
daresay  there  is  pressure  all  over  the  country  at  the 
time,  but  those  who  buy  on  commission  complain,  the 
prices  varying  from  day  to  day,  that  it  interferes 
very  much  with  their  market  if  they  can't  get  the 
com  off  immediately. 

16400.  That  is  the  experience  of  railway  companies 
throughout  the  world  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  is  a pressure  of  traffic  which  causes  a shortage  oi 
wagons  ? — That  is  quite  true.  This  particular  season 
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; be  foreseen.  It 

come"  suddenly  upon  them.  A sudden  emer- 
gency one  can  understand.  But  where  pressure  can 
? foreseen  a great  system  like  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  should  be  in  a position  to  meet  it. 

16401  What  have  you  got  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  goods  from  Kingsbridge  to  Kilkenny  First  of 
all  what  is  the  distance  ?— Eighty-one  miles— eighty 

..  e;ghty-one  miles,  sir. 

16402  What  is  the  difference  to  Waterford— the 
distmtof-On*  hundred  and  ton  miles. 

16403.  Well,  now,  give  us  just  a typical  case  of  the 
nfesj_ll  have  given  you  the  worst  case — the  porter 

ca^404.  Give  us  the  best  case? — In  favour  of  the 
railway  ? . , 

16405.  Yes  ? — The  best  case  is  coal. 

16406!  From  Waterford  to  Kingsbridge? — Seven 
shillings  and  fivepence  per  ton.  It  is  the  same  from 
Kilkenny  to  Kingsbridge,  7s.  5 d.  per  ton. 

16407.  The  distance,  of  course,  being  different? — 
The  distance  is  considerably  larger— a difference  of 
thirty  miles. 

16408.  There  again,  I suppose,  the  Waterford  to 
Kingsbridge  rate  is  governed  by  sea  competition  ? — I 
expect  it  is,  sir.  Yes,  and  maybe  the  competition 
0f  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Company..  We 
should  like,  however,  if  the  railway  company  could 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  coal  in  order  to 
give  Castleoomer  a chance  of  developing,  their  coal 
mines.  They  are  already  heavily  handicapped  by 
being  such  a long  distance  from  any  railway  station. 

16409.  That  is  the  coal  district  we  heard  about  yes- 
teiday  ?— Yes. 

16410.  Castleoomer? — Yes.  Castlecomer,  as  to 

which  Mr.  Wandesfoide  gave  evidence  yesterday. 
Dealing  with  that  point,  I would  like  to  suggest  that 
I think  it  was  put  to  Mr.  Wandesforde  yesterday  by 
the  counsel  for  the  railways  that  he  alone  would 
make  a big  profit  if  a railway  were  constructed  con- 
necting the  collieries  with  the  railway  system.  I 
think  it  was  put  somewhat  in  that  contention.  May 
I suggest,  also,  that  the  whole,  district  round  about 
would  be  served  materially]  by  it,  and  also  that  the 
railway  company  would  be  served  by  it. 

16411.  That  goes  without  saying,  it  would  he  of 
general  benefit  ? — General  benefit. 

16412.  To  the  district? — Yes. 

16413.  Did  you.  hear  Mr.  Wandesforde  suggest 
that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a tramway? — Yes. 

16414.  If  he  had  favourable  rates  granted? — Yes, 
I heard  him  state  that. 

16415.  Where  is  the  town  of  Callan? — Ten  miles 
south-west  of  Kilkenny  City. 

16416.  Does  the  railway  serve  it  ? — No ; the  nearest 
railway  station  is  Kilkenny  railway  station. 

16417.  Would  a tramway  or  a line  to  Castlecomer 
to  a point  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way serve  that  point? — I don’t  know  that  it  would 
serve  it  very  materially,  but  the  suggestion,  I think, 
was  made,  and  there  was  a movement  being  mode  at 
the  time  by  the  Oallan  people  if  they  could  get  a 
branch  either  to  Ballyhale  or  Kilkenny  City. 

16418.  Have  your  Corporation  made  any  represen- 
tation to  the  Bboard  of  Works  in  Ireland  with 
reference  to  additional  railways  in  that  district? — 

. 16419.  Is  the  particular  part  of  the  county  there, 
is  it  sparsely  populated'  ? — Callan  district  is  fairly 
populous.  It  is  entirely  an  agricultural  district — it 
B *J°t  manufacturing  or  mining. 

16420.  They  cart  their  produce,  I suppose,  to  the 
nearest  railway  station? — Yes,  as  a rule  to  Garrick- 
on- irair. 

16421.  Is  it  a District  Council  ?— No,  sir,  Town 
commissioners. 

■aaTe  y°u  considered,  or  your  Corporation 
them,  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the 
, ^ays  h7  the  State  ?— They  have. 

S'  not?— Yes.  they  have. 

IfidOK  iiscnssed  ft- — Yes,  and  discussed  it. 

™ey  pass  any  resolution  on  the  sub- 
i * am  not  quite  sure  ■whether  they  have  done  so. 
M./  If^mkons  that  were  passed  were  brought  by 
(jiRjn  ^n1ess7  on  the  point.  The  matter  has  been 
tllem  times. 

about +1^  Tel*  Pe  of  a11  what  is  your  opinion 
own  ™-e  .pui?lLase  the  railways  by  the  State — your 
SR’h1**1  persoMllj  4.4  is  .tout  the 
1 solution  of  th.  difficulties  Aid,  I »m  mre  the 


railway  companies  themselves  must  meet,  and  cer- 
tainly the  commercial  public  in  Ireland  have  to  com- 
plain of.  The  railway  companies  have  a big  property 
in  which  they  have  invested  a large  amount  of  capital 
and  the  population  of  the  country  is  diminishing  and 
the  trade  m the  country  is  diminishing.  The  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  country  to  whom  they  bring  in 
goods,  from  whom  they  carry  out  goods,  and  between 
whom  they  carry  goods  is  constantly  diminishing. 
Consequently  the  volume  of  trade  conveyed  by  the 
railway  companies  must  be  steadily  decreasing  too, 
and  with  that  their  earning  powers,  and  still  the 
original  capital  put  into  these  railways  remains  the 
same,  and  the  working  expenses  largely  the  same,  so 
that  they  too  must  feel  the  pinch  as  well  as  every- 
body else.  In  order  to  try  to  keep  up  their  dividends 
they  have  to  have  resort  to  means  they  would 
not  otherwise  adopt  in  order  to  in  every  in- 
stance keep  up  high  rates,  where  perhaps  they 
might  be  able  to  give  lower  ones.  A railway 
business  is  like  everything  else,  a commercial 
commodity.  Supposing,  therefore,  we  think  in  justice 
both  to  the  people  of  Ireland  themselves  and  the  rail- 
way shareholders  that  the  only  solution  for  it  would 
be  some  means  by  which  the  railways  could  be  brought 
under  onti  control,  for  the  unification  of  the  system  of 
railways,  it  would  bring  about  a good  deal  of  economy 
in  the  working  and  a good  deal  of  efficiency,  and  we 
think  that  no  single  railway  company  or  companies 
would  be  able  to  bring  about  this.  They  have  not  got 
the  powers  to  do  it,  and  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  acting  without  unification ; and 
we  consider  that  the  only  power  that  could  possibly 
do  this  is  the  State  itself,  and  in  doing  this  it  would 
be  doing  a good  thing  for  the  railway  companies  and 
a good  thing  for  the  country,  and,  furthermore,  I 
fancy  it  would  be  in  a position  to  develop  the  more 
backward  portions  of  the  country.  The  State  working 
the  railway  system  doesn’t  work  it  for  immediate 
dividend,  year  by  year ; it  has  not  got  to  meet  share- 
holders, and  can  afford  in  good  years  to  put  away 
something  for  nse  in  had  years,  and  in  that  way  we 
think  the  only  effective  solution  of  it  would  be  by  the 
State  purchase  of  the  railways. 

16427.  That  is  your  own  opinion? — Yes. 

16428.  Axe  they  the  opinions  of  your  Corporation? 
— It  has  been  argued  both  by  the  Railway  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  as  well. 

16429.  They  are  pretty  unanimous? — Absolutely 
unanimous. 

16430.  Kilkenny? — Kilkenny  City. 

16431.  Is  chat  the  general  feeling  in  the  town? — 
Yes,  and  largely  shared  in  the  county.  I should  like 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  points.  There  is  another — a 
point  Colonel  Poe  raised  with  Mr.  Ennis,  of  Wexford 
County  Council,  with  regard  to  the  representation  of 
the  minority  on  public  Boards  in  Ireland,  I would 
like  to  make  a remark  on  that. 

Chairman. — Colonel  Poe  will  probably  ask  you  a 
question  on  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

16432.  I am  sorry  to  have  missed  the  opening  of 
yonr  examination.  Have  you  ,any  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  disposition  of  railway  shareholders  on  this 
question? — Well,  I have  not  very  much  myself.  My 
acquaintance  with  railway  shareholders  is  very 
limited. 

16433.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  railway 
shareholders  would  be  indisposed  to  purchase,  indis- 
posed to  the  policy  of  purchase  upon  any  other  ground 
but  the  question  of  price — I mean  if  fair  terms  were 
arranged? — No;  I don’t  think  so,  if  fair  terms  were 
arranged. 

16434.  Do  you  think  the  railway  shareholders  would 
be  willing  to  fall  in  with  what  might  be  regarded  as 
the  public  interest? — I think  so,  so  far  as  I know.  I 
know  some  shareholder’s  of  the  different  railway  com- 
panies who  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  State 
purchase  on  any  kind  of  fair  terms,  but  my  acquaint- 
ance I can’t  say  is  very  much  extended. 

16435.  You  have  spoken  of  a declining  population 
and  a diminishing  trade.  In  view  of  these  conditions 
might  not  railway  shareholders  in  general  be  very 
willing  to  accept,  and  consider  themselves  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  accept,  purchase  on  fair  terms  on  the 
present  basis  without  facing  the  chances  of  the  future  1 
— If  I was  a railway  shareholder  myself  I would. 
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16436.  The  main  object  in  view  is  reduction  of 
rates  ?— Certainly,  and  the  extensions  of  line  in  por- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  natural  resources  have 
not  a fair  chance  to  develop. 

16437.  And  where  private  capital  would  not  be  em- 
ployed ?— ' Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  private  capital 
on  such  a scale  as  would  enable  them  to  he  developed. 

16438.  If  we  can  assume  that  the  railways  may  be 
purchased  on  such  terms  by  the  use  of  public  credit 
as  to  leave  a substantial  residue  of  the  present  net 
revenue,  we  supply  a considerable  fund  out  of  which 
to  make  reductions  ? — Certainly  you  would. 

16439.  That  is  a means  of  making  reductions 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  existing  companies  no  matter 
how  good  may  be  their  disposition? — Entirely  beyond 
them.  I am  not  finding  fault  with  the  present  man- 
agement of  Irish  railways.  I am  quite  sure  the 
officials  and  directors  do  the  best  they  can.  With 
such  a number  of  different  systems  and  such  a num- 
ber of  officials  and  directors  there  must  be  a consider- 
able amount  of  expenditure  that  would  be  done  away 
with  by  a system  of  unification,  and  that  in  itself 
would  be  a fund  which  would  enable  some  reductions 
to  be  carried  out. 


16440.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  this  is  very  far 
from  being  merely  a case  of  complaint  and  reply  ? — 
It  is  a big  national  question.  Furthermore,  I think 
that  the  commercial  and  industrial  future  of  the 
country  depends  very  largely  on  any  action  that  the 
Government  will  take  in  this  very  important  mattei\ 

16441.  Suppose  there  was  not  one  word  to  be  said 
against  any  railway  company.  Suppose  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  doing  the  best  for  the  public 
interest  ,as  well  as  their  own,  regard  being  had 
to  the  conditions  that  are  constraining  them,  would 
there  not  be  still  a public  question  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, whether,  looking  to  the  examples  of  the  world, 
snd  looking  to  the  experience  gained  all  over  the 
world,  this  purely  commercial  system  suits  Ireland  at 
all  1 — I certainly  think  so  even  if  you  admit,  and  I 
largely  do  admit,  that  the  railway  companies  are 
doing  the  very  best  with  the  powers  they  have  and 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  The  present  system  in 
Ireland  is  hurtful  to  the  general  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  there  remains  still  a very  big  national  question 
with  regard  to  the  experience  of  other  countries.  I 
know  nothing  except  at  second  hand.  We  are  told 
the  State  system  succeeds  in  other  places.  I am  glad 
to  hear  from  expert  evidence  yesterday  it  succeeds  in 
developing  industry. 

16442.  If  you  look  to  any  country  in  the  world 
except  two  or  three  you  will  find  in  every  country 
the  Government  is  buying  or  making  railways,  and 
m no  country  is  'the  Government  transferring  them 
to  private  companies.  Isn’t  that  a very  significant 
fact? — And  a very  hopeful  one. 

16443.  You  have  spoken  of  one  great  economy 
which  might  be  effected  ; is  there  not  a second  and 
greater,  namely,  the  economy  exercised  through 
the  concentration  of  so  many  varying  administrations, 
varying  m size  and  circumstances,  into  one  great 
administration?— Yes.  That  would  be  the  greatest 
and  biggest  economy. 

16444.  I think  too  much  weight  is  thrown  upon  the 
direct  saving  by  concentration  of  official  staffs.  I 
would  submit  to  you  that  the  chief  economies  are  not 
to  he  effected  in  that  matter  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
comparatively  small,  but  under  the  main  heads  of 
expenditure— permanent  way,  locomotive  charges, 
carnages  and  wagons,  traffic  changes,  and  general 
charges— that  each  one  of  these  removed  from  the 
hands  of  small  administrations  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  board  of  experts,  which  would  be  a more 
able  administration  than  any  single  railway  has  at 
its  command  at  present,  should  necessarily  result  in 
economies  ranging  from  a quarter  to  half  a million? 
— 'I  quite  agree  with  that  opinion. 

16445  Would  it  not  be  a lamentable  thing  if  be- 
cause  of  any  difference  between  the  railways  and 
the  pubhc  where  there  is  no  real  difference  of  in- 
S’  inCh  economies  as  that  which  might  be 
rendered  available  for  the  public  service  should  be 
for  TOa?!rI  !hlnk  ? would  "be  a disaster 

l M!"  “ »»  'real  difference 
of  interest,  what  I submit  to  yon  d8  this,  that  pro- 


vided people  who  had  invested  in  the  railways  and 
who  are  entitled  to  every  consideration,  receive  a fai  1 
liberal  return  for  their  investment,  or  are  allowed 
the  option  of  transferring  their  investment  fJm 
those  private  lines,  many  of  which  are  more  or  W 
in  an  insecure  condition,  into  either  a State  Stock 
or  the  Stock  of  a unified  system  of  railways  would 
they  have  cause  to  complain,  would  they  not’ have  ° 
better  security  ?— They  would  have  a much  betted 
security.  There  might  be  one  or  two  systems  per. 
haps,  on  which  the  shareholders  might  think  ^ ' 
better  as  a private  company,  but  if  they  had  a fair 
price,  even  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  State 
system,  I don’t  see  the  cause  of  complaint. 

16447.  The  directors  and  officers  are  nearly 
all  Irishmen,  like  ourselves,  and  many  of 
them  able  Irishmen,  of  whom  we  are  proud  • 
they  are  not  all  Irishmen,  hut  the  bulk  of 
them  are,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  not 
Irishmen,  we  know,  have  vindicated  their  position 
by  their  ability,  and  if  we  show  there  is  no  intention 
to  deal  inequitably  with  any  of  them,  surely  that 
ought  to  go  far  to  bring  about  a state  of  feeling 
in  which  this  question  could  be  settled  by  agreement” 
— I hope  it  will — I think  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  for  a friendly  agreement  would  be  the  best 
w.ay  to  settle  the  matter. 

16448.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  feeling  of  in- 
dividuals, is  it  not  tolerably  certain  that  when  this 
question  comes  to  an  issue  the  dominant  bulk  of 
opinion  amongst  the  shareholders  will  be  governed  by 
the  question  of  price? — Certainly. 

16449.  Well,  now,  has  any  reason  been  given  to-day 
for  the  differences  between  the  rates  from  Waterford 
to  Clonmel  and  to  Kilkenny? — The  reason  suggested 
to  me  is  that  the  competition  with  the  navigable  river, 
the  Suir,  regulates  the  rates  to  Clonmel.  I admit 
myself  that  competition  does  exist.  The  milway  com- 
pany is  in  a different  position  there  than  where  it 
enjoys  a practical  monopoly.  I am  rather  inclined 
to  suggest  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  is 
entirely  unfair  to  Kilkenny,  much  too  great.  I 
admit  there  may  be  a difference.  The  com- 
petition might  make  a difference.  It  is  all  one,  for 
if  the  railway  company  don’t  cany  these  goods  to 
Clonmel,  the  river  navigation  will,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  to  us  in  Kilkenny.  I suggest  if  it  pays 
the  railway  company  to  carry  from  Waterford  to 
Clonmel  at  that  rate  it  would  certainly  pay  from 
Waterford  to  Kilkenny  on  that  rate,  or  a merely 
raised  rate.  I also  suggest  that  if  they  are  carrying 
without  a profit  or  at  a loss  I am  afraid  they  are 
making  up  for  the  want  of  profit  or  for  loss  by 
charging  Kilkenny. 

16450.  You  admit  that  the  railway  may  be  con- 
strained by  sea  or  by  river  carriage  to  reduce  its 
rates  to  a certain  point  ? — I do. 

16451.  But  then  you  say  the  effect  of  that  is  the 
imposition  of  what  you  consider  excessive  rates  on 
towns  which  have  no  resources  in  the  way  of  com- 
petition ?— Precisely. 

16452.  Well,  some  of  the  differences  here  are  very 
great.  I see  that  in  feeding  stuffs,  an  important 
article,  the  difference  is  24  per  cent.  ? — 24‘6. 

16453.  24'5? — Yes,  in  bran  and  pollard,  the  dif- 
ference runs  as  high  as  6s.  9 d. 

16454.  Wheat,  oats,  hay,  manure,  34? — Each  is  a 
staple  article  in  this  district. 

16455.  Would  you  say  a private  undertaking  con- 
strained by  competition  to  give  these  low  _ rates  in 
certain  cases  finds  a difficulty  in  maintaining  itself 
without  imposing  what  appear  to  be  high  rates  in 
other  cases,  but  a public  authority  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  take  note  of  the  claims  and  circum- 
stances of  different  districts? — I hold  that  a pnb“c 
carrying  body  like  a railway  company  given  ceriam 
definite  powers  by  Parliament,  and  having,  acquired 
certain  definite  statutory  rights,  never  acquired  these 
powers,  and  it  was  never  contemplated  bv  Parlia- 
ment when  granting  them  that  they  should  penalise 
one  portion  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
and  that  appears  the  main  objection.  . 

16456.  I am  narther  on  the  relative  freedom  ® 
action  as  between  a private  company  and  a public 
authority.  You ' have  shown  that  you  clearly.  unaer- 
stand  the  limits  within  which  railway  companies  wo 
in  regard  to  their  dividends  and  their  obligations 
the  shareholders,  hut  a public  authority  worm  g 
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ihe  railways  as  a unit,  and  acting  under  the  in- 
fuence  of  public  opinion  would  he  more  likely  in 
measuring  its  rates  to  consider  what  you  have  stated 
—namely?  that  no  district  should  he  unduly  penalised 
for  the  benefit-  of  another  ?— I certainly  think  that  it 
is  only  a public  or  State  authority  that  could  afford 
-to  do  that  very  well. 

16457-  These  are  questions  of  arrangement  and  de- 
gree’—Precisely. 

16458.  And  therefore  would  be  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  judicious  administration? — Certainly. 

16459.  Did  you  give  any  evidence  upon  a sugges- 
tion in  your  proof  as  to  a fixed  rate  per  wagon  per 
mile  ?_Nothing.  I have  made  no  suggestion. 

16460.  I shall  not  ask  you  anything  about  it.  As 
to  the  second  list  of  rates — comparison  between  Kings- 
hridge  and  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  there  again  you 
recognise  that  competition  exists  in  a still  more 
-effective  form?— Yes. 

16461-2.  Of  course  you  will  admit  that  a seaport 
has  a natural  advantage,  of  which  even  the  railways 
-cannot  deprive  it? — I am  aware  of  tlxat.  My  only 
regret  is  that  Kilkenny  is  not  a seaport  town. 

16463.  And  perhaps  you  would  say  that  the  Rail- 
way Company  in  dealing  with  a seaport  are  entitled 
upon  a fair  view  of  their  own  interests  to  charge 
such  rates  as  will  not  allow  the  traffic,  or  the  bulk 
of  it,  between  two  points  the  subject  of  competition 
to  go  by  sea  and  not  by  land  ?— Yes,  I would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  they  should  be  entitled  to  go  a certain 
distance,  the  exact  point  I don’t  define. 

16464.  I say  again  it  is  a question  of  degree? — Yes. 

16465.  You  show  here  that  although  Kilkenny  is 
thirty  miles  nearer  to  Dublin ? — Eighty. 

16466.  Thirty  miles  nearer  to  Dublin  than  Water- 
ford, although  Kilkenny  is  thirty  miles  nearer,  all 
the  articles  included  in  your  statement  pay  a higher 
rate?— Almost  every  one.  Every  one  I believe.  All 
pay  a higher  rate  except  coal  alone. 

16467.  For  instance,  porter  is  sold  both  at  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford  ? — It  is. 


16468.  And  there  are  middlemen  in  the  trade,  no 
■doubt,  who  sell  the  porter  to  people  in  the  district 
between  ? — There  are. 


16469.  Well,  if  the  trader  in  Waterford  can  get 
bis  porter  at  7s.  6 d.,  and  the  trader  in  Kilkenny  has 
to  pay  11s.  lid. — it  is  pretty  obvious,  whatever 
may  be  obscure  in  the  matter,  that  the  middleman  in 
Kilkenny,  in  disposing  of  that  article,  stands  at  a 
■great  disadvantage  compared  with  the  trader  in 
Waterford,  especially  in  regard  to  districts  between 
the  two? — Yes,  and  not  even  the  tariff  on  the  old 
Waterford  bridge  affected  it — the  middleman  in 
Waterford  having  to  pay  4s.  5d.  less  in  the  ton  on 
stout  was  always  able  to  undersell  all  those  middle- 
men in  Kilkenny  who  dealt  with  customers  that  lived 
in  the  district  between  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and 
not  even  the  tariff  payable  in  crossing  the  old  bridge 
in  Waterford  was  able  to  give  any  preference  to  Kil- 
kenny. 

I®4™.  The  question,  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  ? — Of  great  difficulty,  and  one  that  one  would 
nesitate  to  give  an  absolute  opinion  upon  unless  one 
nad  very  full  information.  In  the  general  line  of  the 
ming  one  can  see  where  certain  districts  are  hit,  and 
hard,  by  the  policy  pursued  by  the  railways. 

. .could  anticipate  that  the  railways  would 
say  that  if  they  were  obliged,  or  if  they  agreed  to 
ower  the  rate  to  Kilkenny  in  proportion  to  the  mile- 
age, that  the  next  town  behind  Kilkenny — between 
Kilkenny  and  Dublin — would  say  that  it  was  pre- 
judiced by  the  treatment  of  Kilkenny  ?— Yes. 

16472.  And  so  all  the  way  back  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

16473  And  then  the  railway  company  would  be 
xpected  to  measure  their  rates  pretty  much  all  the 
+V|  7 U°m  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  by  the  circumstance 
inat  there  was  water  competition  to  Waterford?— I 
esay  they  would.  I think  that  that  claim  would 
or  m>t  8 'aga^nst  tllem  whether  they  would  admit  it 


would  become  a question  whether  they 
v,„.  “■  malntam  their  solvency  under  such  conditions : 
+1,  “e  ma7  g°  this  far,  that  the  circumstance  that 
it  wa*.er  competition  to  a certain  point,  whilst 
ntvtles  the  railway  to  protect  itself  by  rates  not 


much  higher  than  the  sea  nates,  yet  there  should  ^ 24  1907 

not  be  created,  between  the  competitive  point  and  1 ' L 

trading  districts  near  it,  such  a disparity  as  Mr.  P.  J. 
amounts  to  a derangement  of  trade  by  the  act  of  a Kennedy,  b.a., 
public  carrier? — I perfectly  agree.  represent® - 

16475.  Do  you  think  that  consideration  would  be  o£  the 
likely  to  receive  more  attention  from  a public  au-  Kilkenny 
thority  dealing  with  the  railways  as  a whole  than  it  Corporation, 
will  or  can  receive  from  private  companies  ? — From  State  owner- 
the  public  authority  dealing  with  the  railways  as  a ship 
whole  that  consideration  would  be  treated  with  much  control  of 
greater  justice.  Railways  the 

16476.  A public  authority  would  be  bound  to  re- 
cognise  that  different  districts  and  different  cqmmuni-  tor 

ties  have  claims  to  live  and  thrive,  and  no  doubt  °noma|jes  iu 
they  would  endeavour,  at  any  rate,  in  a spirit  of  sin- 
cerity  to  measure  the  rates  so  as  -to  have 
regard  to  the  circumstances  ?— I think  it  is 

only  a public  authority  that  would  be  able  to  do  that 
— would  be  able  to  take  in  the  claims  of  the  country 
as  a whole  and  that  would  be  in  a position  to  show 
it  would  treat  every  district  fairly.  A public  au- 
thority would  not  necessarily  look  for  dividends — 
nothing  like  for  a very  high  dividend.  A public  au- 
thority, acting  as  a great  company — carrying  com- 
pany— if  it  is  able  to  pay  its  working  expenses,  could 
make  something  over  and  above  that  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  the  railway  communication,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  make  new  lines.  I don’t  think  a public  au- 
thority would  act  in  the  same  way  at  all  as  a private 
company.  A private  company  is  bound  by  the  divi- 
dend : a public  authority  is  not. 

16477.  A railway  manager  is  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  had  in  his  last  year  or  half-year  a 
certain  net  revenue  ? — Yes. 

16478.  Capable  of  providing  a certain  dividend, 
and  if  that  railway  manager — say,  a man  of  great 
ability — did  attempt  to  reduce  his  scale  of  rates  in 
the  -hope  that  after  a period  more  or  less  indefinite 
there  might  he  traffic  to  reooup  -the  loss,  do  you  con- 
sider he  would  be  allowed  to  do  it  by  his  board  of 
directors? — I don’t  think  that  railway  manager  would 
survive  very  long. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

16479.  I should  just  like  to  mention  a matter  in 
order  to  get  it  right  on  the  notes.  In  regard  to  the 
figures  on  the  first  page  of  your  evidence  you  made 
a slight  mistake.  However,  it  may  be  a clerical  error. 
With  regard  to  the  rates  for  porter  carried  between 
Waterford  and  Clonmel  and  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
you  will  find  by  your  figures  that  instead  of  there 
being  an  increase  of  4' 72  per  cent,  on  the  carriage  to 
Kilkenny,  it  is  really  a decrease  in  the  mileage  per- 
centage. 3’ 10  pence  per  mile,  from  Waterford  to 
Clonmel,  and  according  to  your  figure  it  is  2-96  pence 
to  Kilkenny  ? — -I  am  afraid  it  is  a clerical  error. 

16480.  It  should  be  really  4'51? — 4'51. 

16481.  It  is  a decrease  in  favour  of  Kilkenny,  and 
similarly  with  regard  to  coal,  that  is  a clerical  error. 
It  should  be  -78  instead  of  7:81? — Yes. 

16482.  It  is  a small  error ; hut  it  is  better  get  it 
right  on  the  notes.  With  regard  to  the  disparity  of 
the  rate  between  Kilkenny  and  Kingsbridge  and 
Waterford  and  Kingsbridge,  while  you  admit,  as  I 
take  it  you  do,  that  there  must  be  a difference  where 
sea  competition  enters  into  the  case  you  con- 
sider that  an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  porter  and  in  the  cose  of  other 
goods  an  increase  of  70  and  40  per  cent,  is 
unduly  high? — Well,  I daresay  the  actual  increase  is 
determined  by  the  competition  prices  of  the  sea 
freights  and  the  rates  charged  by  the  South-Eastern 
Railway.  Everybody  must  see  that  as  between  mer- 
chants in  the  City  of  Kilkenny  and  merchants  in  the 
City  of  Waterford  who  are  dealing  with  a certain 
portion  of  the  population  existing  between  these  two 
cities — the  merchant  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny  is  hit 
very  hard  by  these  rates. 

16483.  You  have  a brewing  industry  of  considerable 
extent?— Two  large  breweries,  which  are  being  ex- 
tended. _ 

16484.  Do  they  make  porter  as  well  as  beer  ?— Yes. 

16485.  An  increase  of  120  per  cent,  must  hit  them 
very  hard  ? — It  hits  them  very  hard. 

16486.  Yon  spoke  of  the  declining  trade  and  popu- 
lation of  your  county ; and  it  is  natural  that  a de- 
clining trade  and  population  must  affect  the  earning 
powers  of  the  railways? — Certainly. 

16487.  In  order  that  that  trade  should  be  developed 
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and  that  the  decrease  in  the  population  should  be  ar- 
rested, I understood  you  to  say  that  you  considered 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be 
some  appreciable  reduction  in  the  rates  and  charges 
at  present  in  force  on  the  Irish  railways? — I should 
say  generally,  sir,  that  the  local  rates  in  Ireland  as 
compared  with  the  through  rates  look  very  high,  and 
as  a matter  of  fact  they  act  as  a preference  in  favour 
of  the  producers  in  outside  countries.  While  the  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  in  the  country  inside  are 
hit  by  these  incoming  rates,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  for,  say,  a manufacturer  in  Kilkenny  or  the 
Queen’s  County  to  get  a through  rate  on  a complete 
system  of  Irish  railways  up  to  the  North  of.  Ireland. 
While  I recognise  that  until  trade  is  established  the 
railways  themselves  may  not  see  their  way  to  give  a 
through  rate  at  the  same  time  if  there  was  a little 
more  pliability,  a little  more  elasticity,  a little  more 
consideration  for  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
the  inland  cities  to  develop  manufactures,  it  would 
have  a very  large  effect  in  increasing  manufactures. 

16488.  But  the  great  effect  would  be  obtained  by 
a reduction  of  tho  charges? — The  great  effect  would 
be  obtained  by  a"  general  system  that  would  reduce  the 
charges. 

16489.  Seeing  that  the  return  yielded  on  all  classes 
of  capital  in  Ireland  is  under  4 per  cent.,  is  it  in 
your  opinion  reasonable  to  expect,  much  less  to  try 
and  insist,  that  the  railway  companies  should  make 
such  an  appreciable  reduction  as  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  benefit  the  traders,  but  would  probably  for  some 
time,  for  a greater  or  less  period  of  time,  entail  con- 
siderable loss  on  the  earning  powers  of  the  lines,  and 
consequently  on  the  dividends  returned  to  the  share- 
holders?— We  have  never  claimed  that,  sir. 

16490.  You  could  hardly  expect  it? — We  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  rather  unfair  to  those 
who  have  their  money  invested  in  Irish  railways  that 
they  should  be  hit  so  hard  for  the  general  benefit 
without  some  form  of  compensation. 

16491.  Assuming  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  rail- 
ways under  their  existing  system  to  make  these  reduc- 
tions, is  not  the  time  approaching  when  the  trade, 
which  has  already  declined,  with  the  population  de- 
creasing as  we  all  know,  will  still  further  decline,  and 
when. the  earning  power  of  the  railways,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  small,  will  be  still  further  reduced? — I think 
we  are  very  close  to  that  time. 

16492.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  not  that  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  advocacy  of  some  system 
of  State  ownership? — It  is. 

16493.  A system  which  could  afford  to  make  these 
reductions,  even  though  for  some  time  it  might  entail 
considerable  loss  ?— It  is  the  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  I see.  I do  not  see  how  any  private  com- 
panies or  even  any  leasing  out  of  the  railways  to  pri- 
vate companies — I do  not  see  at  all  any  possibility  of 
their  being  able  to  meet  that  point. 

16494.  And  in  addition  to  the  advantages  and 
economies  which  Mr.  Sexton  pointed  out  to  you  would 
probably  result  from  a system  of  State  purchase  or 
control,  would  not  the  great  disparity  which  you 
pointed  out  exists  in  this  very  case  between  Clonmel 
and  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  owing 
to  the  sea  competition— would  not  that  disparity  prac- 
tically cease,  because  in  such  a case  the  railway  com- 
panies being  in  one  hand,  while  the  goods  to  Clonmel 
sfclU  go  by  water,  it  would  not  matter  so  much 
whether  the  railway  between  Clonmel  and  Waterford 
carried  anything,  as  it  would  be  practically  within  the 
same  management  as  that  between  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  and  being  under  one  management  it  would 
not  affect  the  issue Under  a system  of  State  manage- 
ment a state  of  things  could  never  arise  by  which  one 
portion  of  the  country  would  be  injured  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  or  by  which  one  portion  of  the  country 
would  be  injured  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
IfT*  ^Petition  in  another  portion  of  the 
country.  Take,  for  instance,  the  railway  between 
Waterford  and  Clonmel,  they  have  to  meet  river  com- 
l0Wlr  t-he  Prices  in  order  to  keep 

or  no.  on  those  figures  I cannot  say.  The  railwav 
company  are  better  judges  than  I can  be.  I assumlat 

» JSss  st 


the  case  of  State-owned  railways  could  not  arise, 
because  it  would  be  the  same  for  them  whether  they 
got  the  traffic  by  rail  or  river.  I would  not  affect  the- 
question  at  all. 

16495.  I think  you  said  you  wished  to  say  some- 
thing with  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  minori- 
ties on  any  public  authority  which  might  be  set  up- 
for  managing  these  railways  ? — Not  exactly  that,  but 
generally  as  regards  the  representation  of  the  minority 
on  the  public  boards  in  Ireland.  I think  the  question 
was  raised  before  by  you,  sir,  in  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Ennis,  who  represented  the  Wexford  County 
Council,  and  if  the  Chairman  has  no  objection  I 
would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words. 

16496.  Chairman. — Say  one  or  two  words,  but  do  not 
be  long  ? — If  the  matter  was  correctly  reported  in  the 
Press,  I gathered,  at  all  events,  from  the  Press  that 
Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  was  under  the  impression  that 
no  members  of  the  minority — or  at  least  members  of 
the  minority  generally  in  the  South  of  Ireland— have 
any  chance  of  being  elected  on  the  public  boards  by 
the  other  side. 

16497.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  was  not  quite 
my  point.  I only  said  that  it  was  the  experience 
of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland  that  since  the 
Local  Government  Act  was  passed  they  had  practically 
been  excluded  from  participation  in  the  public  work 
of  their  respective  counties.  I think  no  one  disputes- 
that  point.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  evidence- 
given  by  Mr.  Ennis,  his  direct  evidence,  where  he 
said  that  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  event 
of  a Central  Authority  being  set  up  every  class  of 
Irishmen  would  receive  fair  representation — it  was  in 
consequence  of  that  statement  that  I ventured  to  sug- 
gest whether  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
justified  the  minority  in  anticipating  that  they  would, 
receive  better  treatment  for  the  future ; and  I was 
glad  to  hear  that  so  far  as  his  own  opinion  was  con- 
cerned, and  lie  had  spoken  to  other  County  Coun- 
cillors, he  was  quite  sure  that  whatever  might  have 
occurred  in  the  past  a better  state  of  things  would, 
prevail  in  the  future.  That  was  my  point?— I can 
only  say  that  my  own  experience,  whatever  it  is- 
worth,  in  the  county  neighbouring  to  your  own,  is  that 
all  the  county  gentlemen  of  the  minority,  who  have 
shown  an  active  or  warm  interest  in  local  matters, 
and  have  done  a fair  share  of  work  for  it — that  all 
these  men  if  they  care  for  it,  have  always  found  re- 
presentation on  the  public  boards  ; and  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  kind  of  feeling  nowadays  on  the  local 
boards  between  class  and  class  as  that  would  seem  to 
suggest.  But  may  I point  out  that  behind  all  that 
there  is  a portion  of  the  minority  in  Ireland— not  the 
country  gentlemen  who  are  all  well-educated  men 
and  men  of  the  world ; there  is  another  class  of  the 
minority  m Ireland  who  look  upon  everything  in 
Ireland  and  everything  done  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  more  or  less  in  a hostile  way ; they  never  give 
credit  for  any  tiling  good  that  is  done ; they  always 
take  care  to  point  out  anything  defective  or  faulty. 
As  long  as  that  attitude  remains  it  will  prevent  the 
two  classes  from  coming  together  and  understanding 
cne  another.  And  where  they  do  come  together,  they 
learn  to  understand  one  another  and  each  discovers 
that  the  other  is  not  as  bad  as  he  is  painted,  and 
they  discover  that  they  have  a lot  of  common  interests 
to  bring  them  together.  If  they  can  be  brought  to- 
gether— and  it  is  going  on  very  much  more  rapidly 
than,  perhaps,  the  Press  would  lead  us  to  suppose — 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing  for  Ireland.  There  is 
another  question.  T understand  that  there  are  only 
two  companies  in  Ireland  that  manufacture  their  own 
rolling  stock  and  locomotives — the  Great  Southern 
and  Western,  and  the  Great  Northern.  I am  not  sure, 
am  I quite  correct? 

16498.  Mr.  Sexton. — Does  not  the  Midland  do  some- 
thing?— They  may  do  something.  I am  not  quite 
sure.  The  point  I want  to  get  at  is  that  they  are 
prevented  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  manufacturing 
for  other  railways,  they  are  confined  to  manufacturing 
for  themselves. 

16499.  Chairman. — That  is  not  confined  to  Ireland. 
Every  railway  company  in  England  is  the  same.  One 
railway  cannot  manufacture  for  another  company- 
Each  can  only  manufacture  for  itself  ? — Yes.  This 
is  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  circumstances  that 
prevail  in  England  are  not  always  on  all  fours  with 
those  that  prevail  in  Ireland.  Here  in  Ireland  we 
are  suffering  from  a constant  and  increasing  drain 
of  emigration.  We  have  set  up  a system  of  technical 
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•schools,  trade  preparatory  schools  in  which  a lot  of 
,,otlng  Irishmen  are  being  trained  as  mechanics,  and 
ihen  we  have  them  trained  we  find  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  providing  employment  for  them  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  going  to  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  expense  to  provide  trained  workers 
for  other  countries.  That  is  a great  national  loss  in 
many  ways.  And  I believe  that  large  companies  like 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  in  which  there  is  a big  capital  invested, 
•should  get  more  extended  powers  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing for  other  railway  companies  in  Ireland.  It 
would  lead  to  considerably  more  employment  and  help 
to  provide  for  the  products  of  those  technical  schools. 
I cannot  believe  that  the  railway  companies  would 


object  to  see  an  increase  of  Irish  industry  of  that 
kind.  I am  sure  they  would  not. 

16500.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  would  be  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  would  he  settled  by  a public  administration 
of  a unified  system  ? — Quite  so,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heaxy,  k.c. 

16501.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  treat  Kil- 
kenny as  a seaport? — I think  it  would  be  very 
generous,  Mr.  Healy. 

Well,  then,  that  is  all  I ask  you. 

Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Kennedy. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Nelis,  j.p.,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


16502.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

16503.  And  Clerk  to  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
•Glenties,  Co.  Donegal  ?— -Yes. 

16504.  Are  you  a solicitor? — No. 

16505.  Are  you  in  business  in  Glenties? — No,  in 
.Ardra. 

16506.  What  business  ? — General  business — grocery 
and  hosiery,  and  general  business. 

16507.  Do  you  appear  before  us  in  your  individual 
•capacity  or  as  Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council  ? — 
In  my  individual  capacity. 

16508.  Have  you  been  authorised  by  the  District 
Council? — Well,  I was  authorised  since  I sent  in 
my  evidence.  I was  not  authorised  be-foTe  I sent  an 
my  evidence. 

16509.  Do  you  speak  for  the  Distinct  'Council,  or 
speak  'for  yourself  ? — I speak  for  myself. 

16510.  What  railway  serves  your  district  ? — It  used 
tote  the  Donegal  Railway,  but  it  is  now  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Midland  of  England. 

16511.  We  have  ihad  evidence  that  that  combination 
has  done  a great  deal  of  good  for  your  district.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  ? — They  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  a great  deal  of  good  up  to  the  present. 

16512.  What  have  you  to  complain  of  ? — Well,  they 
have  not  a-educed  the  rates. 

16513.  Have  they  increased  them? — Well,  they 
have  increased  one  rate  for  goods. 

16514.  Tell  us  in  your  own  words  what  have  you 
got  to  complain  of? — There  used  to  be  a rate  of 
«*•  8 d.  per  ton  for  herrings  from  Gleoities  to  Derry, 
•and  that  rate  has  been  increased  to  10s.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— That  is  not  so,  sir.  That  toll  be 
cleared  up.  He  is  quite  mistaken. 

Witness. — No ; I have  paid  it  myself,  and  I have 
asked  for  a refund  -and  I have  not  got  it. 

16515.  Chairman. — Perhaps  it  is  coming? — I hope 


16516-  When  did  this  transaction  take  place? — I1 
DecembeCe  ™ ^ January  OT  the  end  o 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — If  the  gentleman  has  been  over 
icfm  ™ Ket  his  money  back. 

Yes  ” C'la™'man  (t°  Witness). — You  hear  that?— 

■ don’t  want  to  say  another  won 

about  it.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  now  with  ral 
your  arrangements  in  tire  County  Donegal  ?— Yes  ; w, 
want  of  through  rates. 

Ib619.  From  where  to  where?— From  Glenties  to  th 
*n  England,  that  is,  for  live  stock 
Pld  ,you  aPP'y  for  them?— We  applied  fo: 
them  under  the  old  Donegal  Railway. 

’f°f:n't  Committee  must  have  beer 
at  work  now  for  twelve  months. 

M the  reason— we  are  tryini 
tim.  “S®  W1'fh  the  English  companies,  and  in  a shor 
havo  i k°Pe  have  the  matter  completed.  W< 
taken  over  the  line. 

Yon  ha.’  j airman. — I need  not  ask  that  question 
furtWv  i iai“f  y°u  don’t  want  to  say  anythin; 

a^°Ut  that  ? — No.  ' 

fied.  ' You  are  T“ite  satisfied  ?— Yes,  quite  satis 

have  a long  proof  with  reference  to  i 
I will  we  have  discussed  over  and  over  again 
consider^ +17011  ah^ut  it  very  shortly.  Have  yot 
railwavf^  <Piesti°n  °f  the  purchase  of  the  Irisl 
Uways  by  the  State?— Yes. 


16524.  And  do  you  agree  with  it? — Yes,  I think 
that  it  would  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  the  railways  should  be  vested  in  the 
State. 

16525.  Have  your  Council  considered  the  subject? 
— They  have. 

16526.  Is  that  their  opinion  too? — Yes. 

16527.  Is  it  pretty  generally  the  view  of  the  dis- 
trict with  which  you  are  acquainted? — The  district 
that  I am  acquainted  with  is  the  Rural  District  of 
Glenties,  which  represents  a population  of  about 
34,000,  and  there  are  fifty-seven  representatives  on 
the  Board,  and  I can  safely  say  that  we  are  all  of 
one  opinion — that  the  railways  of  Ireland  should  be 
vested  in  the  State,  and  should  he  managed  by  a 
committee  representative  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
Ireland - 

16528.  And  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to 
the  development  of  industry  in  Ireland  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country  ? — That  is  the  general  feel- 
ing. There  as  another  matter.  I want  to  mention 
about  the  rates.  Here  is  a service  for  fresh  fish 
from  Glenties  to  Glasgow,  direct,  at  35s.  per  ton. 
There  is  a better  service  from  Glenties  via  Belfast  and 
Ardrossan  to  Glasgow,  which  would  catch  the  market 
earlier,  and  would  be  very  valuable  to  our  part  of  the 
country.  . The  people  in  our  part  of  the  country  al- 
most entirely  depend  upon  the  fishing  industry,  and 
if  wo  could  get  a rate  of  about  35s.  or  even  37 s.  6 d. 
per  ton,  we  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  'two  in  order  to  get  a better 
service.. 

16529.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — That  statement  is  well 
founded.  The  fault  is1  not  ours.  It  rests  with  the 
steamship  companies.  We  are  trying  to  get  Messrs. 
Burns  to  agree.  There  is  a long  correspondence  in 
progress. 

Witness. — It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the 
fresh  fish  industry  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

16539.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what 
amount  of  fish  is  sent  from  Glenties  ? — I can  give  yo-u 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  out  for 
fish  in  our  part  of  tire  country — the  amount  of  cash 
that  is  paid  for  herrings.  I cannot  give  you  the 
exact  tonnage. 

16531.  Do  Urey  catch  anything  but  hearings? — 
Chiefly  herrings. 

16532.  Is  there  a special  rate  for  herrings  from 
Glenties  to  Glasgow? — Yes. 

16533.  Not  for  general  fish  ? — Principally  herrings. 

16534.  That  is  only  a season  traffic.  Herrings  are 
not  caught  all  the  yeaT  round? — They  are  practi- 
cally caught  all  the  year  round  along  the  Donegal 
coast,  because  they  start  in  May,  and  they  are 
caught  up  to  the  end  of  January.  There  is  practi- 
cally only  a close  season  from  January  to  March. 

16535.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — It  is  only  a few  months’ 
fishing  ? — No ; it  is  four  months  of  heavy  winter 
fishing.  At  present  they  are  being  caught  in  large 
quantities  at  Killybegs,  and  shipped  over  the  Done- 
gal Railway. 

Chairman. — That  is  in  course  of  correspondence, 
and  will  probably  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — We  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange 
it  if  Messrs.  Burns  will  come  to  an  understanding 
with  us. 

16536.  Chairman  (to  Witness). — I asked  you  your 
views  on  State  purchase.  You  say  that  not  only  you, 
but  the  whole  of  your  district  represented  on  the 
District  Council  are  in  favour  of  State  purchase? — 
Yes.  There  is  another  matter  with  regard  to  the 
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Donegal  railways.  The  carriages  are  very  badly 
lighted  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  very  incon- 
venient for  passengers  to  have  to  sit  long  weary 
hours  on  winter  nights  in  darkness. 

Chairman. — Surely  that  is  a little  matter  that  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  railway  company. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c.— There  is  some  ground  of  complaint. 
We  have  only  just  taken  the  line  over.  We  admit 
that  these  things  will  be  arranged  after  a little  time. 

Witness. — There  used  to  be  a rate  for  hosiery  via 
Derry,  Heysham,  and  Dublin  of  30s.  per  ton  ; and 
the  rate  direct  to  Dublin  via  Strabane  is  38s.  M. 
There  seems  to  be  a certain  amount  of  disparity  be- 
tween these  two  nates.  . 

16537.  Chairman. — Is  that  a book  rate  ?— It  is  a 
rate  that  we  have  paid  ourselves.  We  think  that  the 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and  the  J oint  Committee 
should  be  in  a position  to  givens  a rate  equal  to  the 
rate  via  Derry  and  Hey  sham  to  Dublin  via  their 
direct  service. 

16538.  Have  you  brought  it  under  their  notice? — 
It  has  been  nnder  their  notice  in  this  way  that  they 
have  given  a rebate  of  3s.  9 d. 

16539.  And  you  have  had  a Tebate? — I didn’t  get 
it.  Others  got  it. 

16540.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tlie  rebate  is  not 
given  to  all  the  people  who  have  that  traffic  ? — No. 

16541.  Do  some  people  pay  more  than  others? — So 
it  would  appear. 

16542.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 


16543.  Mr.  Healy,  x.c. — Give  an  instance,  Mr. 
M'Nelis.  I am  told  it  is  inaccurate? — At  any  rate 
the  fact  remains  that  the  rate  via  Heysham  and  Derry 
to  Dublin  is  30s.  The  rate  has  been  raised  since  the 
Joint  Committee  came  in. 


16544.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — That  is  a steamer  rate  ? — It 
is  part  railway  and  part  steamer,  and  the  direct  Tate 
from  Glenties  to  Dublin  is  38s.  9 d. 

Chairman. — I don’t  see  the  connection  between  the 
two. 


16545.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  route  from  Glenties  to 
Dublin  via  Derry  and'  Heysham  is  almost  wholly  a 
sea  route? — It  is. 


16546.  And  the  other  is  entirely  « land  route  ? — It 
is  entirely  a land  route. 

16547.  Looking  at  it  as  a whole  you  say  that  the 
rate  to  Dublin  is  too  high  compared  with  the  other 
taking  into  account  the  different  circumstances? — 
Yes,  I think  they  should  give  on  equal  rate  of  30s. 
per  ton  direct. 

16548.  Chairman. — Have  y*ra  asked  the  railway 
company  to  consider  that.  Have  you  brought  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  railway  company?— No  I 
have  not.  * ’ 

16548a.  Then  we  must  leave  it  there. 

' „ Hutcheson  Poe.— I don’t  propose  to 

ask  this  gentleman  anything,  seeing  that  this  system 

3 fit  M VeCen%  ,ta!?en  over  V the  Midland 
and  Great  Northern,  and  that  they  are  now  trying  to 
remedy  the  state  of  things  that  hi  complains  of.® 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


Suggested 
constitution  of 
the  Controll- 
ing Body 
under  a 
system  of 
State  owner- 


16549.  Would  you  develop  a little  your  view  upc 
State  purchase.  I think  you  said  you  would  m 
rests  ?— Ye s°^  COmmxttee  representative  of  Irish  ill 

inM^dTlSf  Wai  a?}  ferity  establishe 
m ireiana — an  elective  authority  with  financial  fnn, 
tions  and  powers,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  tl 
proper  authority  in  the  case? — Yes,  it  would  • but  : 
be  useful  to  h„e  some  repriseuS?  if  Iri. 
W.  „d  commerce  ou  that  coLuittS  ™ 

_16551  Well,  it  would  be  a matter  of  an-Mgemenl 
"a* 

statements  unless 


What  do  you  say  here  about  owner’s  risk?— We  find 
a difficulty  in  getting  any  claims  from  tlie  railwav- 
companies  for  goods  sent  under  tlie  owner’s  risk  rate 
I sent  some  large  quantities  of  salmon  to  England 
some  two  years  ago,  and  I had  considerable  claims 
and  I put  them  before  the  then  Donegal  Railway 
Company,  and  they  refused. 

16556.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  state  of  facts. 

Witness. — They  refused  on  the  ground  that  I had 
sent  them  at  owner’s  risk  rate,  and  that  consequently 
they  were  not  liable.  3 

16557.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  was  the  nature  of  the 
damage  of  which  you  complained  ?— The  fish  were  not 
iced. 


16558.  Had  you  given  instructions  on  the  forward- 
ing note  ? — Yes,  marked  on  each  forwarding  note,  " to- 
be  iced.” 

16559.  Was  it  because  of  the  want  of  through 
booking  that  the  thing  was  not  done? — There  was 
through  booking  for  fish — for  salmon ; but  they  held 
that  inasmuch  as  I had  sent  at  owner’s  risk  rate 
they  were  not  liable.  Of  course  they  say  that  they 
gave  no  undertaking  to  ice,  that  it  was  the  Great 
Northern  Company  and  the  Northern  Counties  Com- 
mittee and  tlie  Midland  Railway  Company  who  had 
given  the  undertakings  to  ice.  I approached  both 
companies,  and  the  Great  Northern  agreed  to  pay 
portion  of  their  claim,  and  the  Midland  didn’t  pay 
anything. 

16560.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— Are  your  claims  now  fairly 
met? — The  Midland  portion  of  it  is  not  met. 

16561.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  the  owner’s  risk  rate 
note  does  is  to  exonerate  the  company  from  the  results 
of  anything  except  wilful  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
their  servants.  In  this  case  you  say  you- gave  instruc- 
tions that  the  salmon  should  be  iced? — Yes. 


16562.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  owner’s  risk  arrangement  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  failure  to  carry  out  that  instruction  ?— It  is 
their  plea  of  justification. 

16563.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a Bill  reported 
from  the  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  substitute  for  the  words  “ wilful  misconduct  ” the 
words  "gross  negligence”  in  the  owner’s  risk  note. 
What  do  you  say  about  canals?— Tlie  canal  from 
Strabane  to  Derry  has  been  very  useful  in  our  part 
of  the  country. 

16564.  You  found  the  canal  a useful  help?— Yes;: 
in  getting  reduced  rates. 

16565.  You  would  say,  generally,  about  the  canals- 
that  dVen  if  the  railways  were  unified  and  managed 
by  the  public,  the  canals  would  still  be  very  useful  for 
cheap  heavy  traffic  not  requiring  quick  transit  ?— Yes,, 
certainly. 

16566.  At  lower  rates? — At  lower  rates. 


16567.  You  say  the  passenger  fares  are  too  high?— 
Yes,  they  seem  to  be  rather  high. 

16568.  Do  you  consider  that  if  there  was  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  passenger  fares  there  would, 
be  a remunerative  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic  in 
the  country?— Ch,  yes,  I think  so. 

16569.  This  goods  rate  that  was  raised  from  Derry 
to  Glenties ; was  it  an  increase  upon  a single  kind 
of  goods  or  upon  a whole  class  ?— It  was  a single  class 
— Donegal  herrings — cured  herrings.  , . 

16570.  And  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  i* 
now  under  consideration? — Yes. 

16571.  Do  the  railway  companies  claim  the  right 
to  give  or  withhold  through  rates  in  any  case?  Are 
through  rates  given  or  withheld  as  the  railway 
companies  think  convenient  without  reason  assigned. 
— They  do  not  assign  any  reason  for  not  giymg 
through  rates  on  live  stock,  or  at  least  they  did  not 
assign  any  reasons. 

16572.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  through  rates  should  be  withheld? — No,  I don 
There  is  a considerable  amount  of  traffic. 

16573.  Is  there  a considerable  amount  of  traffic  for 
which  you  ask  a through  rate"? — Yes. 

16574.  And  where  there  is  a substantial  amount  of 
traffic  you  think  a through  rate  should  be  given,  a 
matter  of  course? — Yes. 


Mr.  Healy,  K.c:.— The  witness  is  under  a mistake 
rith  regard  to  a few  points.  We  will  have  a l 
loints  cleared  up. 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Green  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


16575.  Mr.  Green,  I think  you  are  connected  with 
the  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Commerce 
of  Cork?— Yes,  sir.  I am  President  for  this  year  of 
that  body.  I have  also  been  President  twice  pi-e- 
vioosly  and  before  that  I was  Honorary  Secretary 
for  ten’  years ; so  I have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
subject. 

16576.  Are  you  a Harbour  Commissioner? — I am 
also  a Cork  Harbour  Commissioner. 

16577.  Then  you  are  identified  generally  with  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Cork? — That  is  so,  and  per- 
sonally also. 

16578.  Now,  your  Council  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  working  of  the  Irish  railways  ? 
—Yes. 

16579-  They  have  passed  a resolution  on  the  sub- 
jgct? — Yes;  they  have  considered  the  matter  carefully. 
I have  not  brought  the  text  of  the  resolution,  but  I 
can  give  you  the  complete  substance  of  it.  The  Coun- 
cil of  this  Chamber,  as  a body,  have  become  quite 
convinced  on  the  point  on  which  we  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission has  already  had  sufficient  evidence.  We  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  their  time  by  repeating  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  by  other  witnesses,  or  giving 
exactly  similar  cases.  But  we  take  it  that  the  Com- 
mission must  be  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  cost 
of  moving  Irish  produce  to  the  seaboard  for  export, 
and  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  as  also 
the  cost  of  moving  from  the  ports  to  the  interior  the 
grain,  flour,  coal,  and  other  necessaries,  are,  on  the 
whole  and  on  the  average  so  high,  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Our  Council  have  considered  the  matter  as  carefully 
as  possible  before  they  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

16580.  Would  you  tell  us  just  for  information  what 
does  your  Council  consist  of? — Our  Council  consists 
of  twenty-six  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
including  an  honorary  secretary  and  an  honorary 
treasurer.  Our  Council  consists  of  representatives  of 
all  the  important  wholesale  firms  in  Cork  and  the  dis- 
trict immediately  sumounding  it— the  usual  constitu- 
tion of  a Chamber  of  Commerce. 

16581.  In  other  words,  they  are  identified  practically 
with  trade  themselves? — Entirely.  They  represeht 

every  branch  of  any  importance  in  the  country.  They 
have  become  so  strongly  convinced  on  this  point  that 
although  they  know  that  there  are  a great  number  of 
special  grievances  under  the  existing  system  such  as  have 
bean  brought  up  by  other  bodies,  they  really  consider 
all  these  of  small  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
great  question  of  how  that  general  excess  of  rates  can 
be  rectified.  They  think  they  are  reasonable  business 
men  with  some  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  rail- 
ways, and  they  are  convinced  that  under  the  present 
system  of  individual  railways,  or  even  unlder  one 
joint  company,  as  long  as  that  was  worked  solely  or 
chiefly  for  profit,  as  it  would  be,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  much  improvement.  To  develop  traffic  pro- 
perly in  this  country  we  think  such  reductions  are 
necessary,  as  no  company  could  afford  to  make  in 
justice  to  its  shareholders,  but  which,  we  think,  the 
State  might  very  fairly  make,  in  the  belief  that  an 
absence  of  adequate  profit,  or  even,  if  necessary,  a 
small  loss,  at  the  beginning  would  be  compensated  for 
afterwards,  not  only  in  increased  prosperity  for  the 
country,  but  probably  also,  as  happened  in  other 
places,  in.  increased  railway  receipts.  The  more  my 
Council  have  considered  the  matter,  the  more  oertain 
have  they  felt  that  any  remedy  short  of  State  pur- 
chase would  be  merely  tinkering  with  the  question. 
We  assume  that  you  have  already  had  quite  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  movement  of  traffic  in  Ireland  is 
tampered  by  excessive  rates,  and  that  the  rates  in 

Th+v  °n  wk°le,  are  unduly  high  as  compared 
™lose  °*  °ther  countries,  with  whose  produce  Irish 
produce  has  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  England, 
and  sometimes  even  in  our  own  markets.  We  do  not 
want  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Commission  by  repeating 
nstances  brought  forward  by  other  witnesses,  nor  by 
P oducing  just  similar  instances ; neither  do  we  think 
exnCT+eSSv?r  to  a Commission  of  railway 

xperts,  like  you,  gentlemen,  particulars  with  which 
: “ are  doubtless  better  acquainted  than  we  are,  as 
tne  cheaper  rates  and  greater  facilities  enjoyed  in 
ous  countries  with  State-managed  railways,  like 
gium,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Indian  Em- 


pire, and  many  others.  We  merely  wish  to  say  that 
we  have  not  arrived  at  our  opinion  as  regards  Ireland 
without  considering  as  much  evidence  as  we  were  able 
to  procure  as  to  what  happened  in  countries  compar- 
ing, or  competing  in  any  way,  with  Ireland.  We  hear 
it  said  of  Belgium  that  the  Government  always  treated 
the  question  of  earning  a profit  as  ■ a measure  for 
lowering  rates  and  fares  and  increasing  facilities  foT 
trading.  You  cannot  expect  private  companies,  nor 
an  amalgamation  of  private  companies,  to  look  at  it 
in  'that  light.  Of  course,  we  know,  but  you  know  better 
than  we  do,  that  the  passenger  rates  in  Ireland  are 
most  excessive  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  and 
all  tradei-s  know  that  the  man  who  cannot  move  about 
freely  at  reasonable  rates  can  neither  dispose  of  his 
produce  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  procure  what  he 
must  buy  on  advantageous  terms.  These  statements 
seem  'like  platitudes,  but  such  platitudes  seem  to  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  repetition.  As  to  the  question 
of  savings  that  might  be  effected  under  State  owner- 
ship in  the  immense  number  of  directors,  officials,  and 
multiplication  of  management  expenses,  I am  sure 
the  Commission  have  already  had  plenty  of  evidence. 
These  savings  no  doubt  would  enable  reductions  to 
be  made,  but,  as  we  think,  not  nearly  sufficient.  That 
is  why  we  think  an  amalgamation  of  all  the  oompanies 
would  be  only  a small  improvement  on -the  present 
system.  Such  an  amalgamation  would  still  work  to 
make  all  the  immediate  profit  it  could  for  its  share- 
holders. Its  general  manager  would  still  look  upon 
all  traffic  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  much  the 
traffic  would  bear,  that  is,  how  much  may  be  squeezed 
out  of  it  without  killing  it.  altogether.  This  is  the 
principle  upon  which,  we  believe,  speaking  generally, 
the  railways  have  always  been  worked,  and  it  is  a 
natural  and  inevitable  principle. 

16582.  I understood  you  to  make  a remark  about  the 
company’s  maximum  powers,  beyond  which  they  could 
not  go? — I don’t  think  that  maximum  rate  is  a fair 
rate,  but  we  do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  make  a 
general  indictment  against  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies. The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  England, 
and  the  people  there  we  know  suffer  greatly  from  what 
they  in  some  parts  consider  high  railway  rates,  and  the 
action  of  the  companies.  But  England  generally  is 
so  rich  and  prosperous  that  she  can  bear  up  against 
and  even  prosper  under  conditions  which  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  Ireland,  a poor  country  with  no  coal  or 
iron,  and  in  the  South  at  all  events  depending  upon 
agriculture  and  a few  little  manufactures. 

16583.  May  I ask  this.  You  have  impressed  this 
upon  us  very  clearly.  Da  you  represent  in  that  evi- 
dence the  opinion  of  the  Council,  or  are  they  your 
views ; do  their  views  correspond  to  yours  ? — Yes,  my 
views  and  the  views  of  the  Council  are  these,  and  we 
are  practically  unanimous.  They  considered  this  evi- 
dence at  various  meetings,  and  having  discussed  it 
fully,  we  were  practically  unanimous. 

16584.  You  have,  of  course,  noticed  that  in  recent 
years  English  railway  companies  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  certain  districts  in  Ireland? — Quite  so. 


16585.  Do  you  look  upon  that  with  favour?— No, 
dr.  On  the  whole  we  don’t  look  upon  it  with  favour, 
md  in  Cork  more  especially.  In  Cork  perhaps  we  have 
nore  reason  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  we  do  feel 
he  need  of  one  broad  and  general  impartial  manage- 
nent  such  as  we  think  might  be  expected  under  State 
twnership,  more  perhaps  than  it  is  felt  elsewhere, 
•wing  to  our  peculiar  position.  We  are  down  there,  in 
;he  South  of  Ireland,  in  a corner  of  Ireland  with 
jractically  one  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
,hat  is  the  Great  Southern  and  Western.  Two  or 
hree  times  there  seemed  a prospect  of  an  effective 
iompeting  route,  but  since  the  Dungarvan  and  Water- 
ord  line  was  acquired  by  the  Great  Southern  this 
ihance  has  gone.  But  even  if  there  were  competing 
iompanies  I am  afraid  these  competing  companies 
vould  probably  soon  come  to  an  agreement  about  the 
raffic  Still  competition  would  have  been  welcome 
n Cork  as  possibly  they  might  in  some  instances  have 
>een  better  served  as  regards  a matter  that  has  long 
>een  ventilated— the  want  of  wagons  for  traffic.  In 
,ome  periods  of  the  year  Cork  has  suffered  extremely 
:rom  this.  We  have  often  had  to  point  out  to  the 
jreat  Southern  and  Western  the  serious  want  of 
vagons.  Orders  have  been  cancelled  from  this  cause, 
T 
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and  steamers  would  not  charter  to  Cork,  except  at 
excessive  freights.  The  company  has  replied  that  it 
is  doing  its  best  with  the  resources  at  its  command,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  fact,  but  it 
is  not  much  satisfaction  foi-  the  loss  of  our  small  trade. 
Also  there  is  a strong  feeling  in  Cork  that  Cork  is 
not  fairly  treated  in  regard  to  traffic  as  compared  for 
instance  with  Dublin.  Here  I would  like  to  say  that  a 
witness  who  had  this  matter  in  hand  cannot  be  here. 
I have  some  ins'tanoes  of  it,  and  there  were  other-s, 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward,  and  which  were 
put  down  upon  the  precis  of  the  evidence  which  -was 
to  have  been  given  by  Alderman  Dale  on  behalf  of 
the  Chamber.  Unfortunately  he  is  ill,  and  unable  to 
come  up  to-day. 

. 16586.  Mr.  Sexton. — Will  he  come  later? — Ho  is 
willing  to  come  later  if  you  require  it,  and  he  is  also 
willing  that  I should  mention  these  points  which  he 
was  to  make ; they  are  not  very  numerous ; in  addition 
to  those  I was  asked  to  bring  forward  originally.  The 
reason  I mention  it  at  this  point  is  that  these  are 
hearing  upon  the  question  of  favouring  Dublin  as 
compar-ed  with  Cork,  which  were  to  have  been  brought 
forward  by  him. 

16587.  Chairman. — Sup  [losing  we  begin  with  your 
own  proof,  some  of  the  rates  included  in  that  relate 
to  that  question  ? — Not  on  that  point. 

16588.  Well,  on  that  point  can  you  just  give  a few 
instances  to  explain  what  you  want  to  bring  forward  ? 
— Quite  so.  We  also  considered  that  as  the  result  of 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  English  companies  in 
Irish  railway  affairs  there  is  an  unreasonable  and 
unfair  disproportion  in  favour  of  through  rates  as 
against  local  rates.  That  is  one  point  on  which  there 
is  a general  and  strong  feeling  in  Cork,  although,  in 
some  cases,  there  is  a certain  justification  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  company.  Take,  for  instance,  the  l-ates 
for  flour  from  Liverpool  to  Tralee  compared  with 
Cork. 

16589.  Chairman. — That  is  an  old  story  ? — It  has  a 
great  deal  of  effect  upon  the  traffic.  Although  an 
old  story  it  is  a very  hard  story  on  behalf  of  those  Irish 
millers  who  have  kept  the  industry  going  there  under 
very  great  disadvantages.  They  have  to  bring  wheat 
into  Cork,  and  grind  wheat  in  Cork,  and  send  flour 
on  to  Tralee.  They  have  to  pay  more  for  the  wheat,  a 
great  deal  more  than  Liverpool,  and  if  the  industry  is 
to  have  a chance  in  the  South  of  Ireland  the  rates  from 
Cork  should  be  sufficiently  low  to  give  it  a chance. 
The  rate  from  Cork  is  not  a fair  one,  and  in  justice  to 
Cork  and  to  the  Irish  milling  trade  they  should  have 
a fair  i ate  to  a place  like  Tralee. 

16590.  Will  you  mention  the  figures  ?— Liverpool  to 
Tralee  for  flour,  10s.  a ton.  That  is  365  miles,  and 
works  out  at  ‘33(7.  per  mile. 

1w91'mT1\at  is  aU  water>  is  it?— Oh,  no;  Liver- 
F001  o?  Tl?lee\  via  Cork-  Cork  to  Tralee,  7s.  6 d.  a 
ton,  82  miles,  1-1  d.  per  mile. 

16592.M,  Healy,  k.c. — The  steamer  carries  it  for  8s. 
a ™n  way? — Of  course  we  are  quite  aware 

the  steamer  carries  it,  and  that  accounts  for  so  low 

riiWavi.  ?Ut  ^vei'y.low,  and  we  have  con- 
sidered that  we  must  bring  it  forward  as  a great  hard- 
Another  of  these  is  Liverpool  and 
Termoy,  16s.  6d.  a ton;  Cork  and  Fermoy,  4s  2d 
ville^sT1  t0  011311671116  is  16s-  10^-  5 Cork  to  Cliaile- 

— .-ffeafy,  K.c— That  is  the  differential? 
,,  lmpression  of  this,  and  it  is  the  experience  of 
the  Council,  that  it  is  owing  to  some  private  arrange 
the  railway  and  shipping  comjanfes 
!i!hfdl  tr5ders  are  deprived  to  some  extent  of  the 
aft7antaf,cs  th®y  wo"W  otherwise  gain  by  competitive 

M?  Dvnana  who01;!11  fonv.ard  W °f  our  members, 
“ managing  director  of  Eustace  and 
of  Dubhn  °f  ^ l3rgeSt  timber  merch-ants  outside 

Ha?  err  rrrrr  ;ir 


16595.  Then  we  will  take  it  as  r^eiit  ?-^  \ 


16595.  Then 
“ There  is  also 
materially  aifec. 


16596.  From  Cork  ?— From  Cork  he  meant 
“ The  rail  freight  is  10s.,  and  by  the  Clyde  steams 
8s.  After  considerable  negotiation  they  simultaneous^ 
reduced  their  rates  by  12£  per  cent.  The  8s  Cl  ri 
rat«s,  when  you  the  loading  and  nnjoaS 
charges,  etc.,  is  about  equal  to  the  rail  freight.  If 
genuine  competition  existed  between  these  two  com 
panies  a larger  trade  might  be  secured  to  Cork  with 
a corresponding  increase  of  traffic  to  the  carrying 
companies.”  ) “ 

16597.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— They  complain  that  W6 
reduced  our  rates  ? — I think  that  owing  to  the  recent 
railway  amalgamations  in  the  South  of  Ireland  Cork 
is,  under  the  present  arrangement,  permanently  de- 
prived of  any  prospect  of  lower  rates  through  any 
system  competing  with  the  Great  Southern  Company 
whatever  chance  they  had  previously.  That,  of  course 
is  another  strong  reason  in  favour  of  State  ownership 
in  Ireland.  v 

16598.  Chairman. — Surely,  in  the  interests  of  trade 
granting  that  the  Great  Southern  Company  does 
make  an  arrangement  with  these  carrying  companies 
these  rates  being  fixed,  put  the  whole  of  the  parties 
in  the  same  position— one  is  not  unduly  favoured  at 
the  expense  of  another?— We  should  not  advocate 
that  any  of  the  parties  should  be  unduly  favoured. 
We  fancy  that  if  there  was  free  competition,  without 
an  arrangement  previously  made  between  the  railway 
company  and  the  shipping  company,  we,  that  is  the 
traders,  might  get  some  benefit  out  of  that  competi- 
tion. 

16599.  All  the  traders ; some  traders  might.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  trade  of  the  district  if  an 
arrangement  is  made  whereby  rates  are  fixed?— I am 
speaking  of  reasonable  rates. 

16600.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  traders 
should  really  know  what  the  rates  are?  That  must 
be  an  advantage.  The 'only  tiling  is  whether  the  rates 
are  reasonable  ? — That  is  my  point.  It  would  if  they 
were  low  enough.  We  think  they  are  too  high.  We 
want  them  fixed  generally. 

16601.  I don’t  think  they  could  put  them  too  low 
for  you?— 

16602.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  says  the  rates  are  too  high} 
— They  have  agreed  upon  a rate  to  suit  themselves, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  trader. 

16603.  Chairman. — Maximum  powers  are  fixed,  and 
the  company  has  to  fix  reasonable  rates  within  the 
maximum? — If  we  were  all  agreed  that  the  rates 
fixed  by  Parliament  are  fair  and  reasonable,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  little  use  for  any  of  us  coming  to 
this  Commission. 

16604.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — You  asked  for  a Commission 
to  fix  the  rates.  We  fought  for  the  Cork  differential 
for  you,  and  we  succeeded  ? — Of  course,  that  is  quite 
right. 

16605.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  you  don’t  come 
here  to  put  forward  any  particular  grievance?— We 
don’t  come  here  to  attack  them. 

16606.  What  you  did  say,  very  emphatically  and 
clearly,  was  this— In  your  judgment  and  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Council  representing  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Cork,  you  are  all  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
railway  companies  being  purchased  by  the  State?— 
That  is  so. 

16607.  And  being  under  State  control  ?— Yes. 

16608.  The  details  of  which,  I suppose,  you  have 
not  gone  into? — Yes.  On  the  complaints  of  rates  I 
have  some  more  instances.  These  refer  to  the  general 

fuestion  of  rates.  I personally  am  a member  of  « 
rm  engaged  in.  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  into 
Cork  and  its  distribution  into  tbe  districts  naturally 

3 lied  from  Cork.  A short  time  ago  we  wanted  to 
some  maize  from  'Cork  to  Kilrush. 

16609.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Sea  competition  again?— 
Maize  is  the  cheapest  feeding  grain,  and  is  used 
largely  in  Ireland  for  feeding  oattle  and  pigs.  We 
inquired  from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany what  it  would  cost  to  send  it  from  Cork,  and 
this  was  the  reply.  (Beads) — “ March  13,  1907.— 
Dear  Sir,— -In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  our  rate 
for  above,  in  wagon  loads  at  owner’s  risk,  loading  and 
unloading,  via  Ennis,  is  12s.  lid.  per  ton.  There 
as  aio  through  rate  via  Limerick  and  steamer  to  Kn- 
rush  in  force,  hut  if  consignment  is  handed  to  us, 
and  no  particular  steamship  company  mentioned  to 
Kilrush,  we  will  forward  via  Limerick,  and  only 
charge  at  rate  in  operation  via  Ennis.”  They  would 
send  it  first  by  rail  to  Limerick,  and  then  by  the 
small  boat  to  Kilrush,  but  we  were  only  charged  at 
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.r  6ame  rate  by  either  of  these  two  high-class  com- 
“ritive  routes  which  you  may  see  on  this  map.  This 
maize  had  just  come  to  us  from  the  Danube,  and  on 
netting  this  letter  I sent  for  the  bill  of  lading  for  the 
fteamer,  and  I found  the  freight  from  the  Danube 
to  Cork  was  8s.  per  ton.  I recognise  that  this  rate 
is  by  water.  Still,  is  it  snot  absurd. 

16610.  What  are  the  distances? — One  way  it  is 
about  80  miles— the  other  60  miles  or  so. 

16611.  Is  there  not  a change  to  a narrow  gauge 
Ijjjo  7_By  rail  it  is  a good  way  round.  The  nailway 
company  by  this  arrangement  would  have  made  use 
of  the  little  boat  from  Limerick.  They  would  have 
taken  it  all  round  the  country,  and  charged  it  on 
the  narrow  gauge  at  12s.  lid.  a ton.  But  because 
they  felt  obliged  to  change  that  they  have  cornered,  so 
to  speak,  this  little  boat,  have  taken  Limerick . into 
competition,  and  still  change  12s.  lOd.  a ton. 

16612.  What  iis  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company’s 
charge  for  taking  it  round  ? — They  don’t  go  by  steamer 
from  Conk  to  Bulrush. 

16613.  What  is  the  local  rate  to  Limerick? — 5s.  a 
ton  for  50  ton  loads. 

16614".  Mr.  Ilealy,  K.G. — What  was  tire  amount  of 
tonnage  from  the  Danube? — 4,000  tons.  Of  course, 
every  trader  is  aware  that  the  steamer  rate  is  not  a 
fair  test  of  competition.  But  I simply  mention  this 
to  the  Commission  to  show  that  it  is  discouraging  to 
find  this  extreme  discrepancy.  I say  it  is  very  start- 
ling—8s.  from  the  Danube  and  12s.  for  a little  bit  of 
Ireland. 

16615.  Chairman. — Was  it  4,000  tons  landed  at 
Corhf—Yes  ; the  whole  of  the  cargo.  Something  like 
100,000  tons  of  maize  are  landed  per  year  in  Cork  on 
the  average. 

16616.  It  is  the  principal  port  for  maize — Cork  ? — 
It  is  brought  into  all  the  ports.  Cork  is  one  of  a 
number  of  ports  for  maize. 

16617.  The  date  is  13tli  March  this  year? — Yes, 
the  other  day. 

16618.  Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — You  paid  £1,300  for  the 
freight.  I think  it  was  a very  good  thing  for  them? 
—The  other  case  was  this — flour  milling. 

16619.  Chairman. — Hour  milling  has  been  brought 
before  us,  and  we  thought  it  was  rather  successful  ? — 
It  has  survived  in  spite  of  competition  with  Ameri- 
can flour  and  English  flour,  and  there  has  been  made 
in  the  ports,  more  especially  about  Cork,  a brave 
stand,  and  is  carried  on  with  fair  success  at  present, 
but  the  small  mills  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
have  had  to  shut  up  everywhere.  They  depended 
upon  a local  supply  of  wheat  which  it  no  longer  pays 
the  fanner  to  grow  in  Ireland,  and  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  bring  all  their  wheat  from  the  ports.  Well, 
a small  mill  of  this  kind  existed  at  Croom,  on  the 
way  from  Cork  to  Limerick.  Lately  an  enterprising 
trader  in  Limerick  took  up  this  mill  again,  seeing 
some  chance  of  working  it  successfully.  To  do  so 
he  would  have  to  draw  some  of  his  wheat  supplies 
from  Cork.  The  railway  rate  from  Cork  to  Lime- 
rick, passing  Groom  on  the  way,  is  5s.  per  ton  in  50 
ton  lots.  He  asked  for  a rate  from  Cork  to  Croom 
of  4s.  to  4s.  6 d.,  which  would  have  been  fair  in  pro- 
portion.,. He  came  to  Dublin,  saw  Mr.  Neale  spe- 
cially upon  the  point,  but  the  company  would  not 
grant  him  a lower  rate  than  5s.  9 d.  to  Croom. 

16620.  Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — We  would  bo  changed 
with  giving  an  undue  preference  to  Limerick  as 
against  Cork? — It  is  not  giving  him  a fair  chance. 
It  is  not  the  way  to  revive  the  languishnig  industries 
of  the  country. 

16621.  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance? — About 
50  miles ; Limerick  is  62  miles.  It  must  be  ten  or 
twelve  miles  outside  Limerick. 


16622.  That  is,  ten  or  twelve  miles  shorter  than 
hnnerick? — It  is  about  that.  I believe,  although  for 
this  case  there  may  be  some  reasons,  that  if  there  was 
a general  State  authority  which  wanted  to  try  and 
revive  the  industries,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  try,  it 
would  give  a chance  in  such  a case.  I may  say  this, 
“ you  will  allow  me,  that  I am  personally  ac- 
quainted -with  the  business,  and  it  struck  me  as  it 
hid  persons  acquainted  with  other  Irish  industries  in 
u‘®  neighbourhood  of  Cork  in  this  way,  because  in 
°~.er  eases  the  management  of  the  Great  Southern 
nnh  Western,  the  goods  manager,  has  undoubtedly 
d°Bf  everything  possible  that  he  could  for  these  in- 
ustnes  to  give  them  a fair  chance,  and  has  given 
“*ein  fair  rates  in  connection  with  other  industries 
eoming  ln_ 


16623.  About  this  particular  case,  if  he  was  able  24,1907, 
to  get  a rate  of  4s.  6 d.  could  this  mill  have  been  re-  ' — - 
established  ? — It  depended  a good  deal  on  that  whether  Mr.  \V.  T. 
it  could  be  successfully  re-established.  I think  it  would  Greou, 
have  had  a better  chance  of  progressing.  There  is  President  of 
no  chance  without  a large  import  of  wheat  and  com- 
petitivo  rates  from  the  ports  to  the  mills.  This  man  gripping  er 
has  been  partly  induced  to  take  it  up  on  account  of  ail^  (jom- 
the  movement  in  favour  of  home  industry,  and  nierce,  Cork, 
through  that  he  might  get  a little  better  price.  and  Harbour 

16624.  Where  a mill  is  successful  is  where  the  work  Uommi.ssioner. 
is  carried  on  near  the  ports? — Broadly.  But  there 
are  -other  cases. 

16625.  In  Belfast  it  is  very  prosperous — what  about 
Belfast? — I think  you  will  find  that  the  industry  in 
Cork  is  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and 
on  the  whole  better  than  Belfast. 

16626.  Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — Maize  goes  into  Limerick 
practically  by  the  same  rate  as  Cork.  It  is  twelve 
miles  from  Limerick  to  Croom.  We  charge  2s.  3 d. 

If  we  give  Croom  a cheaper  rate  from  Cork  than 
Limerick  they  would  take  us  before  the  Commission. 

They  have  in  another  case? — We  don’t  suggest  a 
cheaper  rate.  We  suggest  4s.  6 d.  against  2s.  3 d. 

The  nates  must  be  proportionate  to  be  fair.  I think 
that  would  be  considered  fair,  on  the  basis  of  the  5s. 
from  Limerick  to  Cork. 


16627.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  anticipated 
what  you  intended  to  say  upon  the  great  general 
question,  and  you  have  explained  why  you  wished 
to  bring  before  us  these  details  of  rates? — -We  really 
do  not  regard  these  details  as  part  of  the  great  ques- 
tion, beoause  we  think  that  any  reduction  they  could 
possibly  make  would  do  nothing  compared  with  the 
general  question. 

16628.  Independent  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  . ..  ' 

of  Commerce,  can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  a of  £orkj  y 
general  feeling  in  your  district  in  favour  of  what  you  traders  in 
have  been  advocating — State  purchase? — I think  so.  favour ofStato 
It  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  twenty-six  purchase  of 
members,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  railways, 
this  Chamber  appearing  before  the  Commission  to 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  State  purchase.  It  was 
brought  forward  in  a general  meeting,  at  which  most 
of  the  representative  traders  of  Cork  attended,  and 
there  was  not  a dissentient  voice.  And  I think  there 
would  be  very  few  dissentients  in  the  country  if  you 
take  the  people  who  have  troubled  to  look  into  it. 

Outside  of  these  there  are  many  personally  interested, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  who  object  to  it.  But  there 
are  very  few  who  won’t  be  in  favour  of  it  there,  and 
those  who  have  not  had  time  or  inclination  to  consider 
its  effect  upon  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  its 
requirements. 

16629.  The  people  with  commercial  interests  are  all 
in  favour  of  it? — Certainly. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

16630.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  maximum  Tliere]ation 
rotes,  whether  they  are  fair  and  reasonable.  We  of  nms,-mum 
must  ask  ourselves  what  they  were  meant  for.  Were  f0  the 
they  meant  for  application  to  ordinary  circum-  actual  rates 
stances  ? You  can  hardly  answer  the  other  question  charged, 
without  considering  what  they  were  meant  for,  can 
you  ? — No. 

16631.  We  know  that  the  companies,  or  some  of 
them,  endeavoured  in  1893  to  raise  the  actual  rates 
•to  the  maximum,  and  they  were  restrained  by  sta- 
tute ? — Yes. 

16632.  And  we  know  that  a rate,  even  if  it  is  be- 
low the  maximum  rate,  can  he  impeached  before  the 
Railway  Commission  if  it  is  higher  than  the  rate  was 
in  1892 

Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — I am  instructed  that  the  Irish 
companies  made  no  such  attempt. 

Mr.  Seaton. — I did  not  say  the  Irish  companies, 
made  any  such  attempt. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.C. — This  is  an  Irish  inquiry. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  maximum  rates  apply  to  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.G. — I thought  we  were  in  Ireland. 

We  have  sins  enough  of  our  own  to  answer  for  with- 
out hearing  the  sins  of  others. 

Mr.  Sexton.— The  system  of  maximum  rates  applies 
to  both  countries,  and  they  form  part  of  the  same 
system  in  English  and  Irish  legislation. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.C. —'But  this  is  an  Irish  inquiry. 
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16633.  Mr.  Sexton.— At  any  rate,  it  bears  upon 
the  question  in  this  way,  that  the  companies,  whether 
British  or  Irish.,  were  not  allowed  to  raise  the 
rates  to  the  maximum  rates,  and  that  proves  that 
these  rates  were  not  intended  for  ordinary  use.  1 
was  passing  on  to  say  that  a rate  may  be  impeached 
before  the  Railway  Commission,  even  though  at  is 
below  the  maximum,  if  it  is  higher  than  it  was 
in  1892.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I believe  so. 

16634.  Well,  then,  these  maximqm  rates  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Ireland  were  devised  after  long  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  enacted  by  a very  elaborate 
system  of  statutes,  and  we  would  infer  from  that  that 
they  were  intended  to  continue  for  a long  time  in 
force — not  to  be  soon  or  easily  altered? — I have  not 
considered  that  question. 

16635.  At  any  rate,  would  you  say  they  are  in- 
tended to  include  a margin  of  charge  so  that  they 
might  continue  to  be  applicable  under  extreme  circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

16636.  Suppose  there  was  a coal  famine,  or  a great 
strike  of  workmen,  or  anything  which  would  put  the 
railway  companies  in  straits;  you  said  you  thought 
;hese  maximum  rates  would  be  intended  to  apply  in 
uch  cases,  because  they  could  not  be  exceeded.  Hence 
;hey  could  not  have  been  intended  for  use  in  ordinary 
circumstances  ? — That  is  the  view  usually  taken  by 
traders. 

16637.  You,  I believe,  attribute  the  unfavourable 
effect  upon  Irish  industries  of  the  proportion  between 
through  rates  into  Ireland  and  local  rates  in  Ire- 
land to  the  influence  of  the  English  companies? — 
Partly. 

16638.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  Irish 
lines  by  the  English  companies? — Yes. 

16639.  An  English  company  not  owning  an  Irish 
line  has,  in  a through  rate,  an  interest,  limited,  of 
course,  by  the  proportion  of  its  mileage ; it  is  not  re- 
ceiving revenue  from  the  Irish  mileage.  An  English 
company  which  buys  an  Irish  line,  testing  the  matter 
on  ordinary  commercial  principles,  would  have  an 
additional  motive  for  desiring  to  limit  the  growth 
of  Irish  industry.  It  would  have  both  the  English 
and  Irish  mileage  upon  such  goods  as  it  might  import 
into  Ireland  from  England? — That  is  so. 

16640.  We  have  seen  that  when  an  English  com- 
pany buys  an  Irish  line  it  not-  only  endeavours  to 
stimulate  the  traffic  from  England  into  Ireland,  hut 
to  direct  the  traffic  by  its  own  particular  Irish  line  ? — 
Certainly. 

16641.  And  if  the  purchase  of  Irish  lines  by  Eng- 
lish companies  continued,  and  by  the  operation 
of  commercial  principles  the  import  of  English  goods 
into  this  country  was  stimulated,  the  production  of 
Irish  goods  must  be  discouraged— do  you  think  that 
would  leave  any  real  chance  for  the  development  of 
Irish  industries? — No. 

16642.  Would  you  say  that  one  effect  of  a number 
of  private  railways  existing  is  to  lead  to  the  enact- 
ment _ of  a number  of  statutes,  public  and  private, 
containing  clauses  for  the  protection  of  interests, 
which  complicate  the  law? — Undoubtedly. 

16643.  You  have  seen  a case  lately  in  which  a 
tribunal  was  occupied  for  weeks  at  great  cost  in  the 
investigation  of  questions  between  companies,  which 
the  judges  confessed  to  be  of  extreme  difficulty? 
— Yes ; I said  that  in  some  cases  it  leads  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  burden  of  Parliamentary  costs  on  small 
Irish  lines  which,  perhaps,  eventually  must  he  added 
to  the  capital  and  require  extra  rates  in  some  cases 
to  pay  for  this  extra  large  amount  of  costs  for 
which  no  permanent  value  Is  received. 

16644.  Under  public  ownership  the  railway  legisla- 
tion wouldl  be  a matter  that  would  be  conducted  by 
public  Bills  without  expense  ? — Yes. 

16645.  In  the  case  to  which  I have  referred  it  has 
been  necessary,  after  elaborate  argument  by  the 
ablest  counsel,  to  reserve  judgment  for  a month? — 
So  I have  seen. 

16646.  In  order  that  the  questions  at  issue  might  be 
considered  ? — Yes. 

16647.  I see  a note  in  your  reference  to  public  ad- 
ministration to  the  effect  that  the  questions  involved 
m the  management  of  transit  are  comparatively 
simple?— Yes;  they  could  he  easily  carried  on  on 
fixed  principles  like  the  Post  Office  in  these  countries. 

16648.  A public  authority  knows  what  it  may  do, 
and  the  trader  knows  what  he  may  claim  or  expect. 
That  would  be  a great  advantage  ?— Certainly. 


16649.  You  have  said  that  having  regard  to  the 
economic  condition  of  Ireland,  the  lowest  nossihu 
rates  of  transit  are  essential? — Yes. 

16650.  And  your  Chamber  consider  that  the  effect 
upon  the  staple  industries  of  Ireland,  the  ami. 
culturaland  pastoral  industries,  is  really  one  of  com" 
parison  of  through  rates  outward  to  Great  Britain" 
and  the  rates  from  competing  countries  on  the  Con- 
tinent?— They  have  taken  that  into  consideration 

16551.  The  exports  from  those  countries  to  Great 
Britain  have  enormously  increased  in  recent  years 
and  those  of  Ireland  have  in  some  cases  declined?— 
Yes. 

16652.  Is  it  not  vital  to  Ireland,  and,  looking  at  her 
position  in  regard  to  England,  has  she  not*a  right 
to  expect  to  be  able  to  retain  a share  of  that  supply 
to  England  ? — That  is  our  strong  opinion. 

16653.  Essential  to  her  interest  that  she  should?— 
We  think  so. 

16654.  If  this  country  could  supply  England  even 
with  a minor  share  of  what  is  now  supplied  by  these 
Continental  competitors,  would  it  not  contribute  greatly 
to  make  this  a prosperous  country  ? — Undoubtedly. 

16655.  We  have  heard  from  a witness  that  these 
outward  rates  require  in  many  cases  to  be  reduced 
by  from  one-third  to  one-half.  That  applies  to  many 
rates  from  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Would  you 
infer  that  the  financial  scope  of  the  question  is  large? 
—I  think  that  applies  almost  to  the  whole,  and  on 
the  average. 

16656.  Does  the  staple  traffic  from  Ireland  outward 
to  England  supply  a large  part  of  the'  revenue  of  the 
Irish  railways? — I should  say  so.  I don’t  know 
what  proportion. 

16657.  Nor  I.  It  would  be  a large  proportion. 
The  requisite  reductions  upon  so  large  a part  of  the 
revenue  would  have  to  be  a large  sum  ? — Yes. 

16658.  Then  the  effect  of  the  through  rates  inward 
from  England  cobined  with  the  higher  local  rates  has 
been  to  repress  the  development  of  home  industry?— 
Undoubtedly. 

16659.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  the  rate, 
whether  inward  or  outward,  but  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  rate  and  what  it  competes  with— between 
the  outward  rate  and  the  rate  from  the  Continent, 
and  the  inward  rate  and  the  local  Irish  rate.  If  we 
consider  that  the  amount  of  the  imports  into  Ireland 
is  over  fifty  millions  a year,  and  that  these  low  through 
rates — low  relatively  to  the  inland  rates— apply  to  thp 
rest  of  that  traffic.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
required  reduction  would  mean  a very  large  sum  per 
annum.  So  that  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of 
public  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  evidence  here, 
it  would  be  necessary,  for  a time  at  least,  to  devote 
a very  considerable  part  of  the  present  Irish  rail- 
way revenue  to  effecting  these  reductions? — I think  so. 

16660.  Now,  Mr.  Green,  will  you  consider  for  a 
moment  the  finances  of  the  railway  companies.  Their 
annual  net  revenue,  speaking  broadly,  is  something 
over  one  and  a half  millions  per  annum.  We  know 
that  the  ordinary  capital  is  about  fourteen  millions, 
and  we  know  the  average  rate  of  dividend  upon  it, 
and  it  follows  that  the  ordinary  dividends  take  about 
half  a million  of  the  net  revenue.  Do  you  think  that 
any  adequate  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  rates  by  a less  reduction  than  about  half 
a . ^rnillion.  Their  total  traffic  receipts  are  four 

millions.  Do  you  think  that  this  question  of  the 
rates  outward  and  the  high  inland  rates  could 
be  amended  in  any  sufficient  manner  by  the  con- 
cession of  less  than  half  a million  off  the  nates? — 
Half  a million  off  four  millions  would  hardly  be 
an  adequate  concession. 

16661.  Of  course  the  through  rates  inward  would 
require  no  reduction.  It  is  the  through  rates  out- 
ward and  the  inland  rates  that  repress  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  would  require  reduction.  That 
is  only  part,  and  half  a million  would  make  a good 
beginning  ?— ’Probably. 

16662.  In  order  to  make  that  beginning  the  railway 
companies  would  have,  for  a time,  and  pending  the 
development,  broadly  speaking,  to  sacrifice  the 
ordinary  dividends  ?— Yes. 

16663.  'Could  they  be  expected  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind? — Certainly  not. 

16664.  Would  it  be  a practicable  proposal  to  suggest 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  anything. of  the  kind? 
— Quite  impracticable. 
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16665.  Does  it  not  seem,  therefore,  that  this  ques- 
•tion  is  determinable  upon  large  considerations? — 
These  are  the  views  I gave. 

16666.  Not  upon  minute  points  of  argument? — En- 
tirely so. 

16667.  If  the  railway  companies  cannot  do  it,  how 
is  it  to  be  done  ? — It  may  be  said  by  means  of  a sub- 
vention from  public  funds  to  the  railway  companies, 
but  do  you  think  that  in  the  present  development  of 
local  government  such  a proposal  as  that  would  be 
entertained  ?— I think  not. 

16668.  You  may  pay  money  away,  but  the  return 
•would  be  questionable  ; for  instance,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a further  reduction  of  the  through 
rates  inward  which  might  Counteract  the  effect  of  the 
subvention  you  were  giving  for  reduction  of  local  rates  ? 
—Quite  so. 

16669.  Would  you  say  that  the  only  practicable 
system  wonld  he  to  buy  the  lifies,  and  instead  of  lay- 
ing a burden  upon  the  public  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  reduction,  procure  it.  by  the  savings 
through  purchase,  and  the  great  and  various  economies 
of  working  which  would  be  thereby  secured? — Very 
well  secured. 

16670.  In  one  case  there  would  have  to  be  a sub- 
vention from  the  public  purse.  In  the  other  case 
the  economies  would  produce  the  necessary  fund? — 
The  economies  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
beginning.  It  is  the  only  practicable  means  to  try. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  State  at  the  outset 
should  be  willing,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
to  work  the  railways  without  a profit  for  a short 
time,  if  it  were  convinced  that  there  might  he  some 
hope  of  recoupment.  In  Austro-Hungary  the  State 
set  out  expecting  to  make  a loss,  but  the  first  year  they 
were  agreeably  disappointed.  I wish  we  were  war- 
ranted in  making  a similar  estimate.  But  we  would 
be  warranted  in  hoping  that  the  proportion  of  the  loss 
would  be  turned  into  an  adequate  profit  in  time. 


16671.  Let  the  saving  by  purchase  be  what  it  may, 
there  would  be  a large  saving,  certainly,  from  the 
economy  of  working  and  the  relief  from  such  charges  as 
Parliamentary  costs.  You  would-  at-  the  outset  have 
provided  a fund,  even  if  it  might  be  inadequate, 
a substantial  fund  by  which  the  policy  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  could  he  at  least  initiated.  Then  the 
public  might  judge  by  experience  what  would  be  the 
proper  measure  of  reductions  ? — Yes. 

16672.  I .mean  they  could  judge  by  results,  whether 
they  would  be  content  merely  to  allow  the  economy 
to  operate  in  reduction,  or  make  the  larger  venture, 
and  look  to  the  future  to  repay  ? — That  would  he  a 
good  idea. 


16673.  As  to  the  form  of  management,  considering 
the  circumstances  which  you  have  detailed  in  your 
evidence,  do  you  think  an  Imperial  Department 
could  really  be  expected  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion as  it  requires?— I think  they  might  at  first, 
at  all  events.  Our  idea  is  that  the  original  purchase 
ought  to  be  by  the  British  or  Imperial  State,  inas- 
rauch  as  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  they 
could  buy  the  railways  on  more  economical  terms  on 
account  of  their  stronger  financial  position.  But, 
tms  matter  has  not  been  gone  into  by  my 
wi amber,  and  personally  I see  no  reason  when  the 
angements  have  been  made,  why  they  might  not 
+W +t  on  a *°cal  authority,  provided  always, 
?®re  were  railway  experts  at  the  head  of  it, 
mtn  mu  powers  responsible  to  Parliament,  or  some 
make  ^ f0r  the  rates  that  they  to 

bonobt  I6  Pres.'lme  that  if  the  Government 
railways  that  they  would  have 
sv<f+iim0St  ,caretol  inquiries  made  into  the  various 
forp:  °*  management  of  State-owned  railways  in 

as,  weU  « India  the  British 
system  they  would  apply  to  Ireland  the 

the  th(!y  f°und  best  calculated  to  develop 

views  ^C+°f  !uPOOr  cou?tlY>  taking  broad  and  liberal 
on  the  j - De®®s*lty  tor  an  immediate  return 
that  pital  invested.  We  aTe  convinced  that  in 

countrv y -r!  lesnlt  in  great  benefit  to  this 

our  pmvi^!y+  w\hav®  n<>t  thought  it  within 

W it  might  Kne  * °r  manaS*ment’ 

f"  as  Question  of  the  efficient  work- 
6 oi  the  system  is  concerned  I think  there  is  no 
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dispute  that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  hands  of 
a body  of  practical  experts? — That  is  our  idea. 

16675.  Beyond  and  above  that,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  grievances  and  needs  that  require 
attention  and  amendment,  would  you  say  the  most 
hopeful  form  of  control  would  be  one  amenable  to 
Irish  public  interest  and  opinion  ? — I should  think  it 
slioula  be  amenable  to  Irish  public  opinion  and  in- 
terest, but  whether  the  working  should  be  entirely 
committed  to  a local  Irish  body  to  start  with  I am  not 
in  a position  to  say. 

16676.  Well,  if  you  assume  that  an  Irish  authority 
is  established  with  financial  resources  and  that 
much  of  the  work  now  done  by  Imperial  depart- 
ments were  committed  to  that  authority,  would 
it  not  be  anomalous  that  the  work  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways should  remain  in  extern  hands,  if  so  much 
of  the  work  of  the  country  were  confided  to  the  Home 
authority? — Well,  it  might,  but  I think  we  are  almost 
bound  to  see  the  work  of  the  country  confided  largely 
to  the  Home  authority  before  we  say  that  the  work  of 
the  railways  should  be  committed  to  a similar  au- 
thority. I don’t  like  to  give  my  individual  opinions 
on  any  qf  these  matters,  for  I may  say  that  every- 
thing I have  said  so  far  expresses,  I know,  the  opinion 
of  the  body  that  I am  here  to  represent,  and  this  body 
has  never  considered  the  matter  so  far  from  the  point 
of  view  of  State  purchase  and  of  subsequently  ex- 
amining into  the  question  of  the  exact  control  of 
these  railways.  I go  so  far  with  you  as  to  say  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a management  that 
would  properly  develop  the  traffic  of  Ireland  without 
its  being  worked  by  people  who  were  not  only  experts, 
but  who  either  of  themselves  or  by  instructions  were 
also  disposed  to  be  entirely  sympathetic  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

16677.  Of  course  tho  most  effective  operation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country  would  be  found  in  an  elective 
body  responsible  to  the  country  ? — No  doubt. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

16678.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against 
State  ownership  of  railways  that  as  a consequence  of 
it  all  competition  would  cease,  and  that  traders  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  absence  of  competition. 
Is  it  your  experience  that  owing  to  the  understanding 
or  agreements  which  are  more  or  less  arrived  at  by 
the  carrying  companies  of  this  country  that  compe- 
tition, even  where  it  is  supposed  to  exist  is  really 
more  apparent  than  real  ? — I think  that  that  is  so,  un- 
doubtedly. I think  that  the  argument  that  there 
would  be  an  absence  of  competition  if  the  railway 
companies  were  owned  and  managed  by  the  State  is 
of  no  weight  whatever,  because  I think  that  it  would 
he  the  business  of  the  State  to  make  such  rates  as 
they  consider  would  develop  the  traffic  of  the  country, 
and  to  make  them  in  an  impartial  manner  which  we 
consider  an  important  matter  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I see  no  more  reason  why  the  absence 
of  competition  should  be  urged  by  traders  as  an  argu- 
ment against  State  purchase  than  I see  why  the 
absence  of  competition  should  be  used  by  traders 
against  the  working  of  the  Post  Office,  for  instance, 
by  the  Government. 

16679.  In  other  words,  where  the  State  owns  the 
railway  lines  presumably  the  first  and  primary  object 
would  be  to  develop  the  country  by  largely  reducing 
the  rates  and  charges,  and  the  necessity  for  com- 
petition would  cease  ?—  Undoubtedly.  Whatever  body 
were  to  control  the  railways  would  certainly  be 
amenable  to  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,  and 
possibly  also  to  England,  and  I think  that  that 
would  be  sufficient,  as  it  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the 
Post  Office.  I think  that  that  is  an  absolutely  paral- 
lel case  so  far  as  competition  goes.  Nobody  says 
there  should  be  competition  with  the  Post  Office  in 
®rder  to  Set  cheaper  postage  or  telegrams  because  they 
feel  that  sufficient  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to 
tear  on  the  Post  0ffice  authorities,  so  that  they  are 
“ they  have  a revenue  to  reduce  the  rates 
sufficiently,  and  to  give  sufficient  facilities,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  same  argument  would  apply  to 
railways. 

16680.  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  enter- 
tam  any  objection  to  State  purchase  on  these  grounds  ? 
—We  think  these  grounds  have  no  weight. 

16681.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  did  not  consider  the  exact  form  that  the 
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administration  oi  the  State  rrnhrsw,  "janming  that 
they  are  purchased  by  the  State,  should  take?  No, 
we  don’t  consider  that  we  have  a machinery  to  deal 
with  and  consider  that  properly,  and  we  think  that 
the  proper  people  to  consider  it,  assuming  that  theie 
is  State  purchase,  are  the  Government  of  the  country. 

16682.  Do  I understand  that  they  contemplated, 
after  State  purchase,  an  administration  by  an  Irish 
Government  department  somewhat  analogous  to  one 
of  the  departments  at  present  n the  country  /— 1 hey 
consider  the  management  might  be  made  similar  to, 
or  modelled  on  some  of  the  various  systems  of  State 
railways  of  which  they  have  seen  accounts  as  to  the 
working  in  other  countries.  In  Germany,  I under- 
stand, there  is  one  head  of  a department  over  each, 
and  a body  of  twenty-one  experts  to  arrange  the 
traffic  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  seen  the  systems  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
India,  and  the  places  where  railways  are  satisfac- 
torily managed  by  the  States,  and  they  would  assume 
that  whatever  Government  arranged  to  purchase  the 
railways  would  endeavour  to  get  the  best  possible 
means  of  management,  and  they  don’t  think  that  a 
body  like  ourselves  should  be  called  on  to  put  for- 
ward any  scheme. 


16683.  But,  at  the  same  time,  what  I wish  to  ascer- 
tain is  whether  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  ex' 
eluded  the  possibility  of  tlie  State  being  prepared 
to  hand  over  the  administration  of  the  railways 
assuming  that  some  radical  change  is  brought  about 
as  the  result  of  this  Commission,  whether  it  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  State  being  prepared 
to  hand  them  over  to  some  local  or  national  authoirtv? 
— I can’t  say  that  my  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
considered  the  subject  at  all. 

16684.  They  have  not  taken  up  the  position  that 
they  would  only  be  satisfied  if  the  administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  a Government  department  ?— No 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. 

16685.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  giving  us  the- 
text  of  the  resolution? — None  whatever. 

16686.  You  were  asked  if  you  object  to  the  purchase 
of  railways  in  Ireland  by  English  companies:  can 
you  point  to  any  outburst  in  the  Press  or  Parliament 
in  reference  to  the  recent  purchase  by  the  Midland 
Company  of  England  of  a large  Irish  railway  com- 

Jiany? — No.  I am  afraid  my  knowledge  is  extremely 
ocal,  and  I am  not  concerned  myself  with  what, 
happens  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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16687.  I believe  you  are  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Sligo?— Yes,  sir. 

16688.  And  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  biigo 
Countv  Council  ? — Yes. 

16689.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Council  ?— 

16690.  And  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  railway  accommodation  at  Sligo? — 
Well,  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  sir. 

16691.  Now,  do  you  appear  here  to  make  any 
jneral  complaint  against  the  railway  company? — 
Jot  exactly,  sir  ; not  exactly  to  make  complaints,  but 
to  give  evidence  that  I think  myself  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  railway  system  in  connection  with 
Sligo,  and  in  connection  with  the  country  altogether. 
As  to  railway  extension,  of  course 

16692.  That  is  another  question.  Speaking  of  the 
existing  railway  and  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
that  railway? — Yes. 

16693.  You  are  of  opinion,  I think,  that  for  small 
consignments  of  goods  the  rates  are  excessive? — That 
is  one  of  the  complaints,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
the  railway  system ; the  charges  upon  small  goods 
to  small  traders  are  excessive. 

16694.  Excessive  as  compared  with  what? — Well, 
what  I mean  by  that  is  as  compared  with  the  larger 
quantities,  for  instance,  taken  altogether  that  the 
charges  upon  goods  in  small  quantities  that  small 
traders  have  to  buy  are  excessive.  No  doubt  the 
larger  traders,  particularly  in  Sligo.  We  have,  I am 
glad  to  say,  competing  railways.  We  have  two  or 
three  railways  coming  into  Sligo,  and  those  engaged 
largely  in  trade  are  able  to  make  better  terms, 
and  the  result  is,  of  course,  that  the  small  traders 
cannot  make  those  terms. 

16695.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  we  call  the 
small  parcels  scale  rate  for  small  parcels  up  to  300 
lbs.  ? — Not  exactly  as  to  the  actual  rate. 

16696.  Do  you  know  that  the  same  scale  is  in  opera- 
tion in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  is 
all  the  worse,  because  I think  the  rate  in  England 
is  equally  excessive  for  small  goods.  Perhaps  I am 
digressing  in  making  a reference  to  a bill  which 
I received  for  a small  quantity  of  goods  from  North- 
ampton. I can  tell  you  the  rate,  but  I think  the 
gentleman  sent  me  the  railway  bill  or  note.  It  was 
a very  extraordinary  charge,  and  small  traders  suffer 
considerably  owing  to  the  excessive  rates.  This  (pro- 
duced) is  the  one  that  he  sent  me,  I think.  There  are 
knots,  say,  for  instance,  from  Northampton,  and  for 
three-quarters  and  twenty-one  pounds  the  charge  is 

16697.  Mr.  Hecily,  k.c.— How  much  a boot,  Aider- 
man,  would  that  be  ?— That  is  put  on  by  the  English 
company  and  of  course  they  charge  a proportion  of  it, 
1 suppose,  to  the  Irish  company. 

16698.  Is  it  a penny  for  every  boot  ?— Yes  ; I think 
so. 

Mi-.  Crater  Barrington,  Solicitor.— Kothiug  ot  the 


Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — A pair  of  boots  does  not  weigh  two- 
pounds. 

16699.  Chairman. — That  is  under  the  small  parcels- 
scale.  You  say  the  trade  of  your  particular  district 
is  done  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  small  traders  if  the 
small  parcels  scheme  was  reduced  ? — Well,  as  a matter 
of  course,  don’t  you  think  that  is  an  excessive  rate, 
5s.  3d.  for  three  quarters  of  a cwt.  That  is  the 
way  to  look  at  it.  If  you  calculate  that  per  ton- — 

16700.  But  you  must  not  do  that.  You  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  rate  for  ton  lots  is  not  unreasonable?' 
— It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  exact  tonnage. 

16701.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  district  around. 
Sligo? — Take,  for  instance,  the  case  from  Leeds,  63s. 

9 d.  per  ton  by  the  steamer  via  Liverpool. 

16702.  Yes.  The  rate  from  Leeds  per  steamer  from. 
Liverpool  is  63s.  9 d.  per  ton ; that  is  steamer  from 
Liverpool  into  Dublin  ? — No,  direct  to  Sligo,  via  Liver- 
pool to  Sligo.  We  have  a direct  steamer  between. 
Liverpool  and  Sligo. 

16703.  Well,  if  that  is  the  rate  by  sea,  63 s.  9d.,  I 
see  the  steamer  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Sligo  is  37 s.  M. 
per  ton  ? — No. 

16704.  It  says  so  on  the  document  ?— That  includes- 
the  railway  rate  above,  without  the  steamship  rate. 

16705.  No.  Liverpool  to  Sligo  37 s.  8cf.  per  ton?— 
I daresay  it  is. 

16706.  That  seems  a very  excessive  rate  ? — It  is. 
I equally  complain  of  it,  but  it  is  not  your  province- 
to  inquire  into  it. 

16707.  Now  have  you  anything  to  suggest  with 
reference  to  the  district  round  Sligo  which  has  not 
yet  been  served  by  any  railway?- — Oh,  yes,  we  have. 
Of  course  I do  not  come  here  to  blame  the  railway 
companies,  particularly  the  Midland  Railway,  who 
practically  serve  Sligo.  The  Midland  Railway  is  hardly 
capable  of  raising  funds  to  extend  her  communi- 
cations, and  it  is  a great  pity  she  would  not,  and  on 
any  occasion  I got  into  communication  with  any  of 
the  Midland  Railway  people,  I more  than  once  con- 
veyed to  them  the  necessity,  for  instance,  to  extend 
the  railway  to  Rosses  Point,  only  five  miles  from 
Sligo,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bathing  places  per- 
haps on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland,  or  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a most  beautiful  shore,  a level 
shore  practically  a mile  long. 

16708.  You  don’t  suggest  that  a railway  to  that- 
place  per  se  would  pay  ?— Most  decidedly  I do.  I say 
that  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  if  they  had  the 
capital,  I daresay  they  would  have  been  inclined  to- 
extend  the  railway  down  to  Ross’s  Point.  People- 
who  know  the  place  like  it,  and  we  want  to  have  it 
better  known.  It  has  improved  and  increased  enor- 
mously within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  are 
now  golf  links  at  it,  and  it  is  largely  resorted  to- 
from  the  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  give 
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an  idea  of  that,  as  soon  as  the  railway  communi- 
cation was  run  from  Enniskillen  to  Bundoran  we  got 
less  people  at  Boss’s  Point  because  they  have  got  no 
railway  communication  to  it. 

16709.  What  is  the  distance  ?— Five  miles. 

16710  You  brought  that  under  the  notice  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Company  ?— Yes. 

16711  They  favour  the  scheme,  but  cannot  raise  the 
money?— I daresay  they  would  be  inclined,  but  it 
„ould  not  be  easy  for  the  company  now,  I suppose, 
+o  raise  the  money  unless  the  Government  came  in 
and  advanced  it  at  a cheap  rate.  Of  course  there  are 
•other  districts  about  Sligo  that  need  improvement. 

16712.  Is  there  any  other  district  near  Sligo  need- 
ing improvements  of  the  kind  ? — There  is  a line  pro- 
posed at  present,  and  the  promoting  company  are 
actually  in  existence,  to  make  a line  from  Arigna  by 
Biverstown  and  Collooney,  and  there  is  a new  project 
for  a line  from  Collooney  to  Belmullet. 

16713.  Are  these  independent  schemes? — They  are 
independent  of  each  other,  one  from  Arigna,  which 
would  connect  Sligo  with  the  coal  mines  there  via 
Biverstown  and  Collooney,  and  there  is  a promoting 
company  formed  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
which  I am  a member,  but  I don’t  see  much  prospect 
of  succeeding  with  it. 

16714.  Is  not  tli at  the  district  where  some  parts  of 
the  county  want  a railway  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another? — Such  a dispute  arose. 

16715.  Did  not  that  stop  the  scheme? — It  did  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  were  trying  to  make  a railway, 
I think,  from  Arigna  to  Dromahaire. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Fo'e. — Yes.  The  Cavan  and 

Leitrim  Councils  threw  it  out. 

16716.  Chairman. — It  is  in  abeyance  because  of  the 
•dispute  with  the  County  Council? — No,  that  is  the 
line  from  Arigna  to  Leitrim  running  to  Dromahaire. 

16717.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — And  the  coal 
mines?— But  the  one  I am  speaking  of  to  Arigna  by 
Biverstown  and  Coollooney  and  Ballyfarnam,  that  is 
a different  line,  and  was  taken  up  as  a new  project  to 
make  a line  from  Sligo  to  Ballina  and  thence  to  Bel- 
mullet. The  object  of  that  line  was  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  transatlantic  steamers  into  Belmullet  Har- 
bour, to  run  on  to  Collooney  via  Enniskillen,  Belfast, 
and  Larne,  across  to  Stranraer,  and  then  the  best  and 
shortest  route  to  London. 

16718.  Chairman. — That  is  a big  scheme? — Yes,  a 
very  big  scheme.  As  to  the  contemplated  line  from 
Arigna  via  Biverstown  and  Coollooney,  they  were 
going  to  oppose  the  scheme,  as  they  wanted  the  Bel- 
mullet Company  to  make  their  line  to  go  via  Arigna 
and  Belturbet. 

16719.  There  is  a squabble  amongst  the  Councils 
about  it? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  persevering  about 

16720.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
+v  ,pro,sent  management  of  the  Irish  railways  ?— I 
think  the  management  of  them  could  be  largely  im- 
proved. There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  I am  not  at  all  in  favour  of  taking  the  railways 
out  of  the  nands  of  the  present  management,  because 
1 tlunk  that  when  the  railways  are  kept  in  the  hands 
•ot  various  companies  we  would  have  an  open  door. 
“ yc”J  i the  management  of  the  railways  into,  say, 
uosiSfh  SrStem  WC  have  aPPeal  fr°m  it,  but  sup- 
Government  took  up  the  railway  system  in 
it  ™ ai?  gFe,atl-T  afraid  ^at  they  would  manage 
isr?rtT  Principle  they  do  the  Post  Office,  and  that 
slsZTLn  “2garly  Principle,  for  they  both  starve  the 
-!1 3tai"ve  their  officials. 

think!  aSmaking  , may 


Ses'pot ?arriage  of  the  mails  from  SHgo^to 
across  his  back.  Camed  on  a donkey  with  two  creels 

AldermaJ1?— +w~You  eyidently  live  there, 

don’t  know  what’itisthThnf?0t  ( b+eggar,^  s-vstem  1 

should  carrv  it  L l v ,hat  1 ® a, f act-  The  poor  man 
concession  rin  blS  hack,  and  they  have  given  him  a 

“te  *».  Sifi  '■ tut  thcr  vmld  not 

fcrence ' to  the^  comber  * have  you  to  say  re- 
Paffies?-^  ' railW  com- 

16724.  Baft  " amongst  traders. 

“I  Coders.  I said  a*  1™"  ,a™f‘ »-I  did  not 

’ A said  railway  companies. 


16725.  That  is  what  I say? — I thought  you  meant 
traders. 

16726.  Oh,  no,  traders  may  combine,  what  do  you 
say  about  railways? — I say  that  it  is  very  injurious 
to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

16727.  What  is? — That  they  are  capable  of  com- 
bining to  charge  certain  rates. 

16728.  Let  me  have  your  views  upon  it : what  do 
you  mean  by  it  ? — My  view  is  this,  that  railway  com- 
panies combine  together  to  charge  certain  rates  in 
many  instances,  I don’t  say  in  all  instances,  but  both 
railways  and  steamboat  companies  have  combined  to 
charge  certain  rates. 

16729.  Is  that  wrong? — I say  that  the  combination 
is  injurious  to  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  or, 
m other  words,  it  prevents  the  open  principle  being 
carried  with  free  and  open  competition. 

16730.  Would  you  have  rates  varying  from  day  to 
day  or  week  to  week  ?— No,  I would  not.  I don’t  say 
varying,  hut  I would  have  the  railway  companies  to 
have  the  same  opportunity  that  every  other  trader  in 
the  country  has  to  push  his  wares,  and  I would  not 
allow  them  to  be  able  to  combine  to  put  on  an  exces- 
sive rate. 


iuiux.  xju  juu  iuiuw  me  pome  ox  cue  railway  com- 
panies is  that  they  do  not  combine  to  put  on  an  ex- 
cessive rate,  but  tnat  the  rates  that  you  call  excessive 
are  fair  and  reasonable  ?— Well,  that  may  be,  but  have 
not  the  railway  companies  a fixed  rate  for  certain 
goods. 

16732.  Certainly.  Is  not  that  an  advantage  to  the 
public,  is  not  it  an  advantage  that  the  public  should 
know  what  the  rates  are? — That  may  be,  but  if  the 
public  were  capable  of  making  them  take  a lower  rate 
it  would  be  better  for  the  public. 

16733.  Even  that  the  railways  should  carry  at  a 
loss  ?— Oh,  no ; but  the  railways  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  Traders  very  often  have  to  trade 
at  a loss,  but  what  privileges  should  railway  com- 
panies have  any  more  than  individuals. 

16734.  I don’t  know  that  we  need  carry  that  any 
further  ?— I am  not  prejudiced  against  the  railway 
companies  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  I don’t  wish  to  sea 
the  railway  system  even  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

16735.  But  you  approve  of  a central  body  in  this 
country  becoming  the  owners  of  the  railways?— I 
would  approve  of  a central  body  not  having  absolute 
control  of  the  railways,  nor  the  management  of  the 
railways,  but  I would  approve  of  their  having  a cer- 
tain control  and  regulation.  For  instance,  instead  of 
the  present  crude  system  of  applying  to  the  Railway 
Commission  if  you  have  a complaint,  I think  if  you 
had  a central  body  in  Dublin,  as  I hope  we  may  have 
sometime,  I would  give  that  body  a certain  control 
over  the  railway  system. 

,Withoui  having  any  monetary  interest  in 
them  ? Oh,  yes ; with  no  money  interest  in  them 
whatever. 

.16737.  Would  you  like  that  central  body,  whatever 
it  is,  to  become  the  owners  of  the  railways  in  this 
country  ?— No,  not  the  owners  of  the  railways,  but  I 
think  they  might  have  a certain  control  over  them,  and 
regulate  them  under  certain  conditions  in  the  same 
way  as  Parliament  now  makes  Railway  Bills,  for  in- 
stance, or  passes  Railway  Bills.  What  I mean  is  by 
a central  body  that  they  could  decide  matters  in  con- 
nection  with  the  railway  company  without  appealing 
to  Parliament  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  also 
would  decide  disputes  between  the  railway  companies 
themselves,  and  between  the  public  and  the  railway 
companies  instead  of  the  present  system.  If,  you 
appeal  at  present  to  get  redress  from  the  Railway 
Commission  you  will  grow  considerably  older  before 
you  get  a decision,  to  begin  with. 

16738.  Are  there  any  local  industries  in  Sligo?— 
Oh,  yes.  Very  few  local  manufactures,  hut.  of 
+w,Se’  jit 18  ]ocal,  industry  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, and  then  you  have  a very  large  agricultural 

thinkr'T  SXf°ljnling  lfc  3Tld  that  is  a P°int  that  I 
=+  u t Ah-  ^d . have  mentioned— the  traffic  of  live 
stock,  I think  is  exceptional.  You  have  in  Dublin 
the  best  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  cattle,  but 
a Pr°hhitive  rate  to  send  cattle  to  Dublin  from 
Sligo.  I sent  some  from  there,  and  I found  it  took 
them  at  the  rate  to  Dublin. 

? ,,  manufactming  industries  are  not 

OoollS uev  i76  have  local  manufacturers  in 

a w6^ave  aTy «y  small  manufactory— 

tJ T*  ^tory-- m Sligo.  It  is  very  little.  Of  course 
extensive. extensl ve  miUmg  operations  in  Sligo-very 
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16740.  Such  as  tb»y  are,  are  tbejr  devekjpi »e  or  going 
back?— Oh,  no;  they  are  improving  and  developing, 
and  the  harbour  of  Sligo  is  improving.  „ . » 

16741  There  has  been  evidence  heie  to  the  effect  ox 
the  Great  Northern  rates  from  Belfast  to  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sligo  crippled  the  import  tiade  of 
Sligo  ?— Well,  it  did  that  for  a short  time,  but  I think 
it  curtailed  the  importation  of  com,  either  less  oi 


it  curtailed  the  importation  oi  JEJ7, 

more,  but  I don’t  see  any  reason  why  if  the  puduat 
large  are  benefited  and  if  cheaper  rates  and  bettei 


Effect  of  the 
railway  rates 


n the 


development 

of  local  indus- 
tries and  the 
traffic  of  Sligo 
Port. 


fares  are  to  be  had  by  competition,  I don’t  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  complain  of  that  competition. 

16742.  Well,  of  course,  you  might  have  such  a thing 
as  a temporary  establishment  of  very  low  rates  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  an  opponent,  and  when  the  op- 
ponent is  got  rid  of  you  return  to  the  high  lates  you 
1 , -i  ?.__rPh  .I  t.  sometimes  occurs, 


get  rid  of  the  competition  ?-That  sometimes  occurs, 
but  it  did  not  occur  in  that  case  with  us.  There  is 


no  doubt  that  there  was  some  temporary  cutting  of 
rates  between  Belfast  and  Sligo,  but  I think  they 
found  it  did  not  pay,  and  I think  there  is  as  much 
com  now  being  imported  as  ever. 

16743.  Is  it  not  a dangerous  thing  to  allow  such  a 
system  of  railway  rates  as  might  extinguish  sea,  com- 
petition. Is  it  not  very  important  to  Ireland  that 
sea  competition  should  be  maintained  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  railway  rates  in  a case  of  that  kind 
would  extinguish  sea  competition. 

16744.  Or  embarrass  it — cripple  it? — It  might  more 
or  less  affect,  but  don’t  you  see.  that  all  companies 
are  subject  to  fluctuations  in  their  profits  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  railways  themselves  are.  Companies 
have  no  more  reason  to  complain  than  anyone  else  of 
a change  either  in  the  times  or  circumstances  that 
surround  them. 

16745.  It  appears  to  be  a question  of  degree.  Of 
course  there  is  a limit  beyond  which  if  railway  rates 
are  reduced  in  the  vicinity  of  a port,  the  port  may  be 
destroyed.  You  think  a limit  should  be  observed 
within  which  a port  would  be  allowed  to  have  a trade? 
— Well,  of  course,  if  it  was  carried  to  a very  large 
extent  it  might  affect  the  port.  There  is  no  doubt, 
for  last  year  it  did  affect  the  port  of  Sligo,  less  or 
more.  I daresay  there  was  eight  or  ten  thousand 
tons  less  of  corn  brought  in  than  in  other  years, 
but  that  has_  its  benefits  in  other  directions.  Sup- 
pose that  competition  cut  in  that  way,  but  that 
competition  brought  flour  and  other  articles  into  Sligo 
cheaper  for  the  general  public  at  large,  though  the 
individual  merchants  may  have  suffered,  the  public 
at  large  were  the  gainers. 

16746.  But  if  competition  went  so  far  as  to  cause  a 
loss  and  caused  steamers  to  cease  coining  into  Sligo, 
the  consumer  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  ? — 
T do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  so  far  as 
the  importation  of  grain  or  corn  is  concerned,  because 
we  could  not  get  the  grain  by  railway  communication. 
I am  not  a bit  afraid  of  Sligo  Harbour  that  any  com- 
petition of  railway  systems  will  affect  it.  One  article 
may  be  down  one  year  and  another  will  be  up.  We 
may  not  have  such  large  shipments  of  cattle  one  day 
and  more  another,  but  the  harbour  of  Sligo  is  still 
going  on,  and  I don’t  think  railway  competition  in 
the  end  will  affect  it. 


petition  ?— That  the  companies  try  to  settle  the  rates- 
-- -that  is  what  I mean. 

16751.  You  know  the  country  very  welL  Do  yon 
think  that  a large  reduction,  a well-judged  reduction 
of  rates  and  fares  would  bring  about  such  a develop- 
ment of  traffic  as  might  pay  for  itself  or  even  give  a 
profit  in  course  of  time? — Not  alone  that,  but  I be- 
lieve a reduction  of  the  rates  and  fares  would  be  the 
making  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  and  largely  im. 
prove  them.  It  is  a very  extraordinary  anomaly  when 
I tell  you  that  I travelled — I don’t  know  if  there  is  a 
gentleman  here  knows  it— by  Biaiiconi’s  coach  from 
Sligo  to  Dublin  before  we  bad  railway  communication 
—not  direct  to  Dublin.  I came  to  Mullingar  on  the 
old  coach,  and  from  there  by  tram ; and  you  could, 
get  from  Sligo  to  Dublin  at  the  same  rate  I have  to- 
pay  to-day  m the  railway  carriage— enclosed  behind 
four  spanking  horses  in  a decent  coach.  Nor  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  you  would  get  to  Dublin,  and  if  yon 
want  to  travel  first  class  to-day  on  the  railway  you 
pay  the  same  money. 

16752.  How  long  ago  is  that?— I would  rather  yon 
would  not  ask  me  that. 

16753.  Chairman. — How  long  did  the  journey  taker 
— Well,  only  twelve  hours.  It  left  Dawson-street  in 
Dublin  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
in  Sligo  at  ten  at  night,  and  changed  horses  ten  times 
on  the  journey. 

16754.  That  is  fourteen  hours? — You  could  get  an 
inside  seat  if  you  wished  for  £1  5 s.,  and  if  yon  want 
an  inside  seat  in  a first  class  carriage  to-day  you  will 
pay  the  same  money  to  Sligo. 

i6765.  But  you  can  get  an  inside  seat  in  a third 
class  carriage  ?— What  I mean  is  if  the  railway  sys- 
tems reduced  their  fares  they  would  have  twice  as 
many  people  travelling  as  they  have,  on  the  principle 
of  the  penny  postage  stamp.  For  instance,  there  are 
fifty  times  as  many  letters  posted  now  as  when  we 
had  to  pay  2 Id.  or  3d.  for  a stamp. 


16747.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there,  should  be  fair 
play  between  one  port  and  another  on  the  part  of  the 
raiiway  companies?— I think  there  should  be,  I do 
not  think  railway  companies  should  give  any  pre- 


16748.  To  t 
think  not. 


! port  above  another?— No,  I should 


P.&ilway 
combinations 
objected  to. 


*i6J49t  Yo«  have  been  asked  about  the  small  parcels 
* u 1 wouldfash  you  about  that,  whether  you  think 
that  the  mere  facts  that  a scale  suits  England,  or  is 
£ Sifcoun^v^T3  at>aU  that  -i4  would  be  suitable 
WvL »?  *7-  •Do1s  lb  Prove  would  be  suitable 
1 * 111  forc,e  in  E“gland  ? For  instance, 
equally  in  both— might  not 
Ireland  dfer?nfc  treatment?-?  think 

becaus<3  she  is  a poorer  country  than 
England,  and  has  a smaller  population  to  contrite) +« 
towards  the  support  of  the  Always  contribute 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

16756.  Do  you  think  a reduction  of  rates  on  food 
products  would  stimulate  and  extend  our  exports 
to  England? — I think  it  would.  Of  course  the  only 
export  trade  in  a great  measure  wo  have  is  to  Eng- 
land. The  principal  things  wo  export  all  go  to 
England,  and  the  charges  on  them  are  very  excessive. 

16757.  Looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  the  fact  that  the  land  is  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  tenants,  and  that  industry  will  be  thereby 
stimulated,  do  you  think  that  if  they  were  assisted  at 
this  crisis  by  a reduction  of  rates  there  would  be  a 
development  of  trade  in  the  country? — I think  that 
is  exactly  what  they  want.  I believe  a reduction  of 
the  rates  would  largely  stimulate  industry  in  the 
country  and  encourage  tillage  in  the  country. 

16758.  Ami  might  pay  for  itself  and  leave  a profit 
before  many  years  had  passed  ? — And  pay  the  railway 
companies  also. 

16759.  When  a railway  company  comes  to  a certain 
point,  wlion  it  makes  a certain  profit  and  pays  a 
certain  dividend — do  you  see  a very  great  difficulty 
in  the  administration  of  the  railway  in  the  way  of 
running  any  risk?  Suppose  they  had  to  wait  five 
years  or  toil  ycura  for  a profit,  what  board  of  di- 
rectors could  stand  before  their  shareholders  for  that 
time?- — Well,  hut  don’t  you  sec  an  individual  trader 
in  the  country  meets  with  the  same  disaster  occa- 
sionally, and  after  a time  he  recovers  himself.  Take 
last  year,  we  had  less  corn  coming  in  and  this  year 
we  have  a great  deal  more.  Everything  like  that 
finds  its  own  level,  and  if  a railway  company  gc® 
down  I have  no  more  pity  for  it  than  an  individual. 

16760.  They  have  pity  for  themselves.  You  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  Indifferent  to  their  own  fate? 
They  do  their  best  to  stem  the  torrent. 

16761.  Would  you  expect  them  to  expose  then- 
selves  to  risk? — But  if  the  circumstances  compelled 
them.  , 

16762.  But  no  circumstances  can  compel  them  ^ 
reduce  the  rates  unless  they  wish  ? — But  circumstances 
may  compel  them  not  to  pay  a dividend. 

16763.  What  I submit  is  they  are  not_hkel^tt 


oW t Milway  combinations 
.,y?u  0DJe.?t  to  it.  I understood  your  meaning  to  1™ 
that  you  like  competition  in  transit  and  Sr  thiLV 
and  that  in  proportion  as  combination  betwS com’ 
pames  proves  effective  in  the  settlement  of  Ses  Tn 
that  proportion  the  public  lose  the  benefit  of  the  com* 


bring  about  that  state  of  affairs  of  their  own  motion 
— I quite  agree  not  if  they  can  avoid  it,  but  by  l0"  ‘ 


— uiuie  agree  not  ix  tney  uuu  avum  y 

ing  the  rates  and  giving  greater  privileges  ana  g1” 
facilities  to  the  agricultural  people  of  the  con  tq 
and  to  the  agricultural  produce  that  has  to  M ' ' 
ported  to  England  they  would  not  create  *“at 
of  things  for  themselvos.  On  the  contrary,  they  w 
improve  their  position. 
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1fi764  They  would  apprehend,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
.*T  V.  time  they  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
tifflioraent  of  the  loss  might  be  too  long.  I think, 
f avour  remarks  about  the  Post  Office  and  mails 
'lie’s  Point,  you  were  driving  at  the  Imperial 
government  ? — I was  as  a matter  of  course  Because 
the  suggestion  made  by  various  witnesses  here  was 
Imperial  Government  should  buy  over  the 
fl  railways,  and  I maintain  that  if  they  did  they 
would  do  the  same  thing  that  they  have  done  with 
the  Post  Office. 

16765  You  think  there  should  be  an  Irish  authority 
over  Irish  railways?— I would  have  an  Irish  authority 
with  some  control  over  them. 

16766  Of  course  it  must  be  the  Imperial  or  the 
Irish— which  would  you  have?— I think  you  need 
hardly  ask  me. 

16767.  I would  like  your  answer  ? — 1 am  atter  stat- 
ing I would  like  to  see'  an  Irish  authority  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  constituted  have  control  over  Irish  rail- 
ways—not  the  management  exactly. 

16768.  But  the  policy.  A control  analogous  to  that 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament  now  exercises  by  legis- 
lation?—I would  give  the  Irish  authority  more  con- 
trol over  the  Irish  railways.  All  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament at  present  does  is  to  pass  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  let  the  railway  companies  do  what  they  like  in  a 
great  measure. 

16769.  Your  object  would  be  that  the  controlling 
authority  should  be  one  that  would  respond  to  the 
opinion  and  the  needs  of  this  country  ? — The  controll- 
ing authority,  as  I take  it — I may  as  well  speak 
broadly.  We  anticipate  a Devolution  scheme.  If 
that  authority  is  established  in  Dublin  it  should  have 
a certain  control  over  the  railways,  not  exactly  to 
he  injurious  to  the  railway  system  nor  to  prevent  the 
present  owners  of  the  railways  from  managing  them 
in  the  best  way  they  possibly  could,  but  I would  have 
control  over  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  public, 
so  that  no  injustice  could  be  done  to  the  public,  and 
that  no  excessive  rates  should  be  charged  that  would 
he  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

16770.  But  if  the  financial  question  could  be  ar- 
ranged, would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
central  authority  in  Ireland  to  become  owners  of  the 
railways? — It  is  a question  I would  hardly  like  to 
commit  myself  to. 

16771.  You  say  here,  “I  would  approve  of  the 
central  body  becoming  owners  of  the  railways”? — I 
think  that  was  a mistake.  I did  not  intend  to  say 
that  they  should  become  the  owners.  I meant  that 
they  should  have  control.  I would  nofc  give  any 
central  body  the  power  to  become  owners,  because  I 
am  entirely  against  what  is  called  municipalisation. 
That  is  a misprint. 

16772.  That  is  nationalisation? — Not  that  they 
would  become  the  owners,  but  that  they  would  to  a 
certain  extent  be  the  controllers.  If  they  became  the 
owners  they  would  have  to  invest  funds  as  a matter 
of  course  in  it? — I don’t  mean  that. 

16773.  They  would  not  have  to  invest  any  funds ; 
they  would  borrow  them  ? — That  is  a mistake ; if  you 
say  so,  I accept  it. 

16774.  In  order  to  reduce  rates  and  fares  you  have 
to  make  some  economy  that  tho  existing  companies 
are  not  able  to  effect.  But  if  you  allow  the  railways 
to  become  the  property  of  a national  authority,  the 
economy  due  to  single  working  will  be  available  as  a 
fund  to  enable  reduction  of  rates  and  fares? — It  is 
v*Ur  problematical  that  the  central  body  would  be  so 
able  to  manage  the  railways  as  that  they  could  do  that 
without  calling  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  country, 
li  the  central  body  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
ri5“  finances,  then  they  might  buy  up  the  railways, 
and,  of  course,  if  they  would  have  the  power  to  tax 
■ e P^plo  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  could 
nan  age  the  railways  then  to  advantage.  But  if  the 
_ ntral  body  had  to  work  the  railway  system  in  the 
ame  way  as  in  a measure  they  are  worked  now,  with- 
from  any  extra  funds,  it  is  very  problema- 
tic whether  they  would  work  them  to  greater  advan- 
KaTUhe  Present  companies. 

pSHme  the  case  of  a central  authority 
inv  tW°N?d  have  financial  resources?— I am  assum- 
would  have  financial  resources,  but  these 
a*  resources  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
S.9;  companies, 

tlm  ’ ^rtainly  not.  No  doubt,  you  are  aware  that 
l!L  of  th<>  at  present  will  bo  more 

nicient  to  transact  purchase  upon  the  basis  of 


State  credit.  Assuming,  then,  that  State  purchase  ^ i$07. 

would  leave  a mar-gin  out  of  the  present  profit  of  the  ’ 
railways,  and  also  assuming  that  single  management  Alderman 
would  make  great  economy  in  working,  with  one  cen-  B.  Collery, 
tral  board  instead  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  would  you  High  Sheriff 
be  in  favour  of  using  the  fund  so  saved  for  the  pur-  w.  bounty 
pose  of  reducing  rates  and  fares? — Most  decidedly.  “r  . . 

16777.  Then,  as  to  the  working  of  the  railways  cfpthe  g|i  ' 
(apart  from  policy),  would  you  be  in  favour  of  hand-  County  ° 
ing  over  the  actual  working  of  the  system  to  a body  of  Council- 
the  best,  practical  experts  that  could  be  found— say,  gu ueestiou  to 
for  instance,  the  most  capable  present  railway  man  a-  lilce  t[ie 
gers  and  experts — handing  over  the  management  of  existing  rail- 
the  railways  to  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Ways  under 
superior  body  ? — I think  that  would  be  a very  good  the  control  of 
idea.  I would  not  like  to  do  away  with  the  whole  of  an  authority, 
the  Irish  railways  as  a body.  You  must  recollect  that  with  powers 
the  great  individual  railway  companies  give  a lot  of  to  regulate 
employment ; and  if  you  narrow  the  area  of  manage-  their  general 
ment  of  all  these  companies  you  do  away  with  a vast  management, 
amount  of  employment — not  alone  labour,  but  clerks 
and  officials  of  every  kind.  I think  the  more  money 
that  is  diffused  through  the  country  among  officials  of 
every  kind  the  better. 

16778.  Yes,  but  if  this  diffusion  of  money  causes  the 
crippling  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  country, 
don’t  you  think  that  the  development  of  them  is  the 
first  consideration  that  ought  to  appeal  to  every 
citizen? — Of  course,  that  is  another  view  to  take  of 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

16779.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  when  you  speak 
of  a controlling  body  over  the  railways  you  mean 
that  the  railways  should  be  carried-  on  as  at  present, 
subject  to  the  appointment  of  this  controlling  body 
as  a sort  of  Railway  and  Canals  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  disputes,  and  for  initiating  re- 
ductions in  rates  and  fares  in  such  directions  as  this 
controlling  body  may  think  desirable? — Yes,  but  with 
extended  powers. 

16780.  I understood  that  you  meant  that? — Yes,  in 
a great  measure. 

16781.  Do  you  think  that  such  a system  of  control 
would  conduce  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  rail- 
way  systems  in  this  country?  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  directors,  who  are  subject  to  the  opinion  of  a 
large  number  of  shareholders  who  are  interested 
in  looking  for  their  dividends — do  you  not  think 
that  they  would  resent  the  establishment  of  such  a 
controlling  body,  that  they  would  not  object  to  have 
the  rates  and  fares  reduced  at  the  beck  and  call 
• — I will  not  say  of  some  political  body — but  of  a body 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  shareholders,  and  whose 
object  would  be  to  cut  down  rates  and  fares  to  vanish- 
ing point — do  you  think  that  would  conduce  to  har- 
monious working,  or  would  suCh  a system  be  tolerated 
at  all  by  the  railway  companies  or  the  shareholders  ? — 

Well,  i suppose,  the  shareholders  and  the  railway 
companies  would  resent  it,  less  or  more,  unless  they 
saw  it  was  to  their  own  advantage. 

16782.  How  could  it  be  to  their  own  advantage  ? — It 
might  be,  because  anything  that"  would  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country  must  benefit  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

16783.  That  is  problematical? — Everything  is  pro- 
blematical. 

16784.  I put  it  to  you,  do  you  think  it  at  all  desir-  Functions  and 
able  or  possible — believing,  as  you  do,  that  the  railways  Pow®ra, 
should  exist  as  at  present — that  the  State  should 
call  in  this  external  authority  and  entrust  them  with  au  or  y‘ 
the  very  drastic  powers  of  compelling  a reduction  of 
rates  and  fares  ? — I would  not  say  that  the  controlling 
body  should  compel  the'  reduction  of  rates  and  fares, 
but  this  controlling  body  should  have  power  to  make 
the  companies  have  equitable  charges,  and  it  should 
also  have  power  to  regulate  the  general  management 
to  a large  extent.  I do  not  say  that  the  controlling 
authority  should  go  to  such  and  such  a railway  and 
say  ‘‘You  must  fix  such  and  such  a rate  for  this 
article”  ; but  the  body  should  have  power  to  control 
any  differences  that  might  arise  between  the  railway 
companies  and  manufacturing  bodies. 

16785.  If  you  confined  the  powers  or  functions  of 
the  controlling  body  to  those  of  the  Railway  and 
Canals  Commission,  there  might  be  some  advantages, 
but  I understood  yon  to  go  further  than  that?— I 
would  give  them  extended  powers.  What  good  would 
U 
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Alderman 
B.  Collery, 
High  Sheriff 
of  County 
Sligo  and 
representative 
of  the  Sligo 
County 
Council. 


Grant  for  the 

proposed 
Arigna  ex- 
tension of  the 
Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Bail- 
way : Action 
of  the  County 
Council  which 
prevented 
expenditure 
of  the  money. 


it  be  for  a trader  in  Sligo,  say,  to  go  before  the  Rail- 
way and  Canals  Commission  at  present  with  a com- 
plaint ? — He  would  get  no  redress.  . 

16786.  I think  we  are  all  satisfied  on  that  point 
about  the  Railway  and  Canals  Commission,  and  we 
need  not  follow  it  any  further.  Now,  1 have  another 
question  to  ask  you  ; dt  is  about  the  Arigna  Extension. 
Isn’t  it  a fact  that  two  years  ago  a grant  of  £24,000 
was  actually  sanctioned,  and  the  consent  of  the  Trea- 
sury obtained  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  for  the  exten- 
sion, subject  only  to  the  proviso  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  grant  not  being  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
contemplated  extension,  the  County  Council  would 
guarantee  to  find  whatever  difference  was  required  ? — 
That  was  in  Leitrim,  sir ; not  in  Sligo. 

16787.  Yes,  in  Leitrim  ; and  consequently,  through 
the  disinclination  of  the  County  Council  to  give  such 
a guarantee,  the  whole  matter  has  been  hung  up? — I 
am  not  an  authority  upon  Leitrim  matters ; but  I 
think  it  arose  in  this  way — that  the  County  Council 
was  called  upon  to  provide  a certain  amount  provided 
the  grant  of  £24,000  was  given. 

16788.  They  were  called  upon  to  guarantee  the  re- 
mainder if  the  grant  was  not  sufficient  ? — Yes,  and  the 


grant  fell  through;  but  that  is  not  in  connection 
with  the  railway  system  as  far  as  Sligo  is  concerned 
16789.  But  the  terminus  of  the  Cavan  and  T 
Railway  is  at  Arigna? — Yes,  I think  so.  m 

16790.  Where  do  you  start  the  line  you  are  now 
advocating? — The  contemplated  line  I was  deal 
ing  with  would  start  from  Arigna  and  would  eo 
a different  direction.  b 

16791.  Wouldn’t  it  go  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  first 
instance? — It  would  go  from  Bally farnon. 

16792.  The  other  is  a line  that  runs  from  Arima 
to  connect  with  the  Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern: 
Counties  Railway,  connecting  the  coal  mine?— Yea 
16793.  Was  there  to  he  no  through  connection  with 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  on  the  east  ?— The? 
could  come  on  to  Collooney.  " 

16794.  It  is  the  other  direc 
-Yes,  at  Enniskillen. 

16795.  It  would  be  a continuation  of  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  system— we  appear  to  be  discussing  the  same 
point  in  only  different  ways  ?— Perhaps  so. 

Chairman. — Alderman  Collery,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


The  Commix 


i then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING—1 THURSDAY,  25th  APRIL,  1907, 


At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


Commissioners  Present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.vt.g. • 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b. ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary.) 


Chairman.— Perhaps  it.  is  better  to  announce  that  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  13th,  14th,  and  Apr.  25, 1907. 
the  Commission  have  decided  this  morning  that  the  15th  of  May.  It  may  be  convenient  for  parties  to  — — 

next  sitting  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  London  on  know  it. 


Alderman  Matthew  A.  Ballantine,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


16796.  Mr.  Matthew  A.  Ball&ntine,  you  are  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

167p7.  And  an  Alderman  of  Londonderry  Corpora- 
tism?—That  is  so. 

16797a.  And  I think  you  are  an  ex-fMayor  of 
Derry? — I was  Mayor,  and  am  now  ex-(Mayor  of 
Deny. 

16798.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  London- 
derry Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes ; I am  a member 
of  the  Londonderry  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

16799.  And  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  ?— One  of  the 
Vice-Presidents. 

16799a.  Do  you  appear  before  us  at  the  request 
of  the  Corporation  ?— At  the  request  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

16800.  I think  we  were  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor,  but  he  is  not  able  to 
attend? — The  Mayor  is  not  able  to  attend. 

16801.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  particular  busi- 
ness you  are  personally  interested-  in? — I am  in  the 
milling  business  and  grain  trade. 

16802.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  business  ?— Oh, 
lor  forty  years. 

16803.  Forty  years.  I suppose  that  your  Corpora- 
tion feel  that  the  prosperity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
un<^  VP  W1th  the  welfare  of  the  port? — Yes, 
altogether  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  port. 
It  is  essential. 

16804.  Yes ; now  tell  us,  first  of  all,  what  railways 
®^e  I** n<^ onderTy  ? — The  Great  Northern  Railway 
Northern  Counties  Committee  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  are  the  two  principal  lines.  We  have 
me  Donegal  Railway  now,  which  has  been  bought 
ViKonc  m?  ^orthem  Counties  Committee. 

««4i ' ,,  y ^ave  'a  stat'ion  in  Londonderry  ? — Yes, 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company, 
panies  ^ree  1‘aiiwa7s? — Yes,  three  railway  com- 

16807.  Three?- Yes. 

p VT'  What  is  the  population  of  Londonderry?— 
rony-twq  thousand. 

vSa  ^r611  with  ««««!  to  traffic  to  and  from 
, 7 V °®,™e  you  have  a direct  sea  route  ?— We 
week  S(Jt  ■ salll?S  to  a Lancashire  port,  two  iti  the 
wnnH  Tk  rerP°?l’  two  to  Heysham,  two ' to  Fleet- 

lfiftAQ 1 v w?r^8  out  a.  steamer  daily. 

—Yes.  A’  i'°U  “ave  a filing  every  day  in  the  Week  ? 

ism?'  th«  Midland  port? — Yes. 

to  and  ^ have  a daily  sailing  by  sea 

■tiith  n.ow'  have  you  -anything  to  tell  us 

to.  the  ^ates-  in  operation  by  the 
of  through  r+y  cP“Pa,,“e®  1 'Well,  there  is  a system 

tiffllkS^  *11  Ireland  to  England, 
Swbour  0or??ratl?n-  my  Corporation,  and  the 

we  ahould  hay;,  and.  I 
gal  RatiLl  p We  °PP9*d  the  sale  of  the  ..©one- 
way Com‘n»ri  J^omPap3r  Great  Northern  Rail- 

P ny  and  the  Midland'  Railway  Company, 


and  went  in  for  special  terms  and  special  rates.  We 
consider  that  from  the  long  sea  voyage,  and  from  the 
short  railway  carriage  by  this  route,  that  we  should 
get  a differential  rate  of  2s.  6 d.  per  ton,  and  also 
10a.  a wagon  on  cattle. 

16813.  From  where  and  to? — From  the  North  of 
Ireland,  from  the  County  Donegal.  We  went  in  for 
that  protection  in  the  sale  of  the  Donegal  Railway, 
and  I may  say  we  got  that  protection  from  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1905,  and  the  railway  company  re- 
fused to  take  the  bill. 

16814.  That  was  the  first  Bill?—1 Thb  first  Bill. 

16815.  Very  well,  then.  The  Midland  Railway 
have  refused  to  take  the  Bill?— The  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  the  Midland  both  refused  to  take  that 
Bill. 

16816.  Were  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  that 
first  Bill? — Yes.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Midland  went  together  for  powers  to  acquire  the 
Donegal  Railway,,  and  we  opposed' them. 

16817.  One  minute,  Colonel  Plews,  I was  under 
the  impression  the  Midland  had  the  first  Bill.  It 
was  in  my  mind. 

Colonel  Plews. — No,  it  was  a combined  Bill  from 
the  first. 

Witness. — I may  say  that  the  Midland  went  in  for 
their  own  Bill  to  acquire  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  when  they  came  in  first. 

Chairman. — Yes,  that  was  what  I a.m  confounding. 

Colonel  Plews. — They  are  separate  lines. 

Witness — We  got  from  the  Midland  Railway,  too, 
all  we  asked,  the  protection  of  2s.  6 d.  a ton,  and  also 
a protection  in  the  cattle  the  same  as  We  asked  from 
the  Donegal  Railway  Company  from  the  Midland. 
They  granted  that. 

16818.  Chairman. — In  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  Bill  was  first  in  you  got  a clause,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  that  clause  the  promoters  withdrew  the 
Bill?— Yes. 

16819.  What  took  place  in  the  next  session  ? — They 
promoted  a new  Bill.  ' ’ 

16820.  Next  session  ?— Yes,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

16821.  The.  Bill  began  in  the  House  of.  Lords? — 
First  in  the  Commons,  and  we  got'  all  the  protection 
1 we  asked  for  from  the  Commons.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  the  Midland  refused  to  .take  the  Bill ; 
then  they  promoted  a new  Bill  next  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  ' ■ 

16822.  Well,  I mean  sometimes  these  private  Bills 

begin  m one  House  and  sometimes,  in  another? - 

The  second  Bill  began  in  tbe  Lords.  - 

16823.  Yes;  did  you  get  a clause  in- the  Lords?— 
No  ; we  did  not  succeed  there. 

16824.  Then  did  you  oppose  in  the  Commons  ?— ' We 
opposed  again  in  the  Commons.  ' , • 

• 16825.  You  did  not  get  it  there  ?— Np, 

' ; 16826.  And  you  have  not  got  it?— We  got  a small 
clause  m.  We  made  the  best  bargain . we  ooiild. 

U 2 


Alderman  . 
Matthew  A. 
Ballantine, 
J.P.,  ex-Mayor 
of  Derry,  and 
representative 

Londonderry 

Corporation. 

Claims  for 
differential 
rates  on  cross- 
Channel  traffic 
via  Derry. 


Differential 
clause  inserted 
in  the  Great 
Northern  and 
Midland  Com- 
panies Bill,  : 
which  wan  • 
dropped  in  -. 
consequence. - 


Fresh  Bill 
promoted 
following 
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16S27  You  sot  A <&m»  tohich  satisfied  jcnl-  l®®-  And  then  generally  to  the  toualr,  t-tw 
£l-  xon  ®OI}  , n,„in  +1,0  best,  rally  to  the  country. 


— , ...  16856.  Do  you  consider  that  any  undue  -preference, 

SESrttaw  KSKSSaSSS 


of  Derry^and  was  not  voluntarily  given  by  the  com-  preference  given  to  Belfast  merchants  They  can 

representative  J?  S <^mpany  agreed  to  give  us  more,  send  their  goods  further  away  from  Belfast  than  wa 

of  the  London-  Wi  n«t^Sonel  Plfws.  He  drew  hack  in  possibly  can  from  Londonderry,  and  we  buy  then,  on 

derry  Corpo-  f?d  I must  corrwi  uoio  i -^re  as  good  terms  m Londonderry, 

ration.  bis  promise,  and  we > had  g 1,6357.  Is  it  because  the  railway  company  put  lower 

Amended  S>‘  * protetion  tam  Strata™,  tome  mils  Bom  u»  ^ ^ ti<m.  B,lfMt  tUn  {JmuSi 


as  good  terms  in  Londonderry. 

16857.  Is  it  because  the  railway  company  put  lower 
rates  in  operation,  from  Belfast  than  from  London- 


jimeuueu  1 •••  -t — -• ; — jounuon- 

different, el  “ty.  „_},<*  tl6  -protection  ctasa  you  d.rry  ?-I  W«w  they  gm  lower  rate,  that  tileygi* 

JT tKS  and’  Northern . Conntie.  M.JJ-  rotator  thut  ™ «™»t  g At  l-MU 


ftaVtaT-  go.  « ,•  go.  ever  the  ^ S ’STSt 

whole  Donegal  syste  . • . given  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Heyn,  of  'Belfast.  He 

16829.  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  You  have  not  j.jLat  in  his  own  office,  without  leaving  his  own. 

got  that  ? — We  never  got  that.  office,  by  telephone,  he  could  get  a special  rate  from 


16830.  Well,  now,  have  you  anything  to  say  with  'Belfast  to  anywhere  in  Ireland. 


reference  to  the  local  nates  from  and  to  Londonderry 
in  Ireland  ? — Confined  to  Ireland  ? 

16831. 'Yes,  local  nates?— We  complain  that  we 
have  no  through  rates  from  the  North  of  Ireland  to 


have  no  tnrougn  nates  irem  sne  xivilu.  w .•  j w , ,lnt 

the  South  of  Ireland.  We  have  no  through  local  ™ 'e  have,  but 


16859.  Could  you  not  if  you  had  a special  quan- 
tity ? — If  we  wonted  any  specialrate  we  would  require 
to  write  to  Belfast  or  Dublin  and  wait  for  a week. 
16860.  Because  you  have  no  telephonic  comnnuu- 


i the  City  of  London- 


Through 
interior  Irish 
rates  with 


derry  has  any  power  to  do  .anything. 

16861.  That  is  the  official  responsible  for  quoting 


16832.  Just  give  an  illustration  of  what  vou  mean  -these  rates  is  at  Belfast,  and  not  Londonderry?— Or 


— no  through  rates  from  Londonderry  to  Cork,  for  in- 
stance ? — No  local  through  rates  that  we  could  accept. 


_ ...  omouw. — *.v  — — — a ". * 16862.  They  can’t  have  chief  officials  at  all  plaaa? 

perry  alleged  q>]le  stapie  trade  of  the  oity  is  the  shirt  trade.  — Well,  I think  we  should  have  the  same  power  m 

anti  aTandi-  16833-  Yesf-Well,  the  freight  in  bale  goods  such  Londonderry  as  they  have  in  Dublin  or  'Belfast.  I 


as  shirts  to  'Cork  is  66 s.  per  ton  ; to  Waterford  it  is  think  Londonderry  is  the  third  best  feeder  of  their 


51s.  -3d.  a ton;  do  Limerick  it  -is  53s.  6d.  a ton;  system  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


for  the  same  goods  to  London  it  is  43s.  4d.  ; to  Edin- 
burgh, 27s.  6 d. 

16834.  Yes.  What  you  say  is  that  the  local  rates, 


16863.  Yes,  of  course  they  can’t  have  what  we  call 
chief  officials  in  every  town  on  their  system  ?— Well, 
so  far  as  the  Corporation  I represent,  all  merchants 


I suppose,  pro  rata,  are  considerably  higher  than  0f  Londonderry,  and  my  own  feeling  is  concerned,  I 
the  through  rates  for  towns  in  England? — Yes,  and  believe  bis  evidence.  I believe  in  Belfast  they  get 
we  say  that  if  the  railway  company  could  give  us  draw-hacks.  We  can’t  get  them, 
a cheap  local  rate  through  not  only  to  ‘Cork,  Water-  16864.  Yes? — We  can’t  fathom  it.  It  can’t  be  done 
foid,  and  Limerick,  but  to  the  inland  towns  in  the  unless  some  Commission  of  some  kind,  as  a Railway 
South,  it  would  be  so  much  money  in  the  pockets  of  Commission,  is  .appointed  to  have  access  to  theClear- 
the  railway  company,  and  I believe  trade  would  jng  House  and  the  audit  office  of  the  railway  com- 
develop  that  would  pay  the  i-ailway  company.  pany,  and  to  see  that  these  undue  preferences  are 

16835.  Tern  your  attention  to  your  own  particular  given  to  ono  place  over  .another, 

business,  the  milling  business — what  have  you  to  say  16865.  You  can  give  us  no  particular  instance  of 
about  that— the  rates  for  your  traffic?— We  have  what  you  call  undue  preference  given  to  Belfast?— 
very  little  .trade  in  the  grain  trade  between  the  gt  would  he  impossible  to  get  them,  for  us  to  get 
South  and  North  of  Ireland.  _ them. 

16836.  Oh,  yes.  I quite  understand  that  The  16866.  Have  you  raised  that  question  direct  with 
South  would  supply  the  South,  the  North  the  North  ? the  Railway  Company,  with  tlie  General  Manager  of 
— In  some  coses.  the  Railway  Company  ?— (Raised  what  ? 

16837.  But  I mean  the  rates — where  do  you  mill,  16867.  This  question  of  undue  preference  ?— It  has 
Londonderry  ? — Londonderry.  been  raised  often,  but  we  can  make  nothing  ont  of  it 

16838.  Then  you  send  your  traffic,  flour  and  so  on,  16868.  Recently? — Yes,  for  years.  We  could  make 


pany,  and  to  see  that  these  undue  preferences  are 
hot  given  to  ono  place  over  another. 

16865.  You  can  give  us  no  particular  instance  of  j 


the  Railway  Company  ?— {Raised  what  ? 

16867.  This  question  of  undue  preference  ?— It  has 
been  raised  often,  but  we  can  make  nothing  out  of  it 
16868.  Recently  ?— ' Yes,  for  years.  We  could  make 


at  any  rate  within  a reasonable  distance  from  Lon-  nothing  out  of  it.  We  cannot  get  at  the  bottom  of 


donderry  inland  ? — Yes.  I am  not  in  the  flour  trade, 

though. 


it.  The  fact  remains  that  tho  Belfast  merchants  can 
go  further  away  from  Belfast  and  send  their  goods 


the  milling  trade  ? — where  we  cannot  touch. 


16869.  Is  it  probably  due  to  the  traffic,  whatever  it 
may  he,  being  brought  at  a less  cost  into  Belfast 
into  {Londonderry  ? — I don’t  think  that  would  . 


16641,  Into  Londonderry  ? — Yes. 


16842.  And  you  send  it  to  inland  stations  in  Ire-  it ; that  would  not  affect  it.  We  can  get  goods  into 


land  ? — Yes.  the  city  and  port  of  Londonderry  by  onr  own  cross- 

16843.  Are  the  ratc-s  in  your  judgment  satisfactory  ? Channel  steamers  as  cheap  -as  they  can. 

— Well,  I think  the  rates  are  rather  heavy.  16870.  But  maize  doesn’t  come  by  the  cross-Channet 

16844.  Rather  heavy? — Yes.  steamer? — We  import  the  maize  direct  from  Amend 

— • ••  ’ • j a ,1  ,-Dl.w.V 


16845.  You  have  not  any  particular  rate  in  your  and  the  Argentine  -and  the  Black  Sea. 


mind  that  you  consider  heavy  ? — I have  not. 
16846.  On  the  whole? — On  the  whole.  , 


16847.  You  have  not  much  to  say  against  these  the  Baltic  in  London. 


16871.  Is  the  rate  tlio  same?— We  buy  on  the  same 
terms  through  London.  The  grain  is  brought  tro 


particular  rates?— There  is  not  much,  but  I think  it  16872.  The  Derry  merchants  can  buy  maize i 


would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  port  if  there  was  a don  as  cheap  as  the  Belfast  merchant  ?— Mam  a 
slight  reduction.  We  are  pretty  well  handicapped  to  fluctuating  .article.  Yon  may  be  safe  to-diay  and  a J 
go  to  Enniskillen.  We  have  Sligo  to  contend  with  ; to-morrow,  or  the  price  may  be  over. 


Belfast  to  contend  with  ; Newry  to  contend  with. 
16848.  Is  there  milling  industry  at  Sligo? — Yes. 
16849.  Just  the  same  as  at  Londonderry? — Yes. 
16850.  And  at  ‘Belfast? — Yes. 

16851.  But  that  particular  industry  is  rather  pros- 
perous in  Ireland  ?— Well,  on  the  whole  it  is. 


> that  the  modus  operandi  of  J®“r 


business  is,  a simp  arrives  on  uie 
and  it  is  telegraphed  your  buyer  has  hougnt  i 
■ generally  buy  the  ships  in  direct  to  Derry. 


itww.  you  tate  a iuu  w&j  w - f 

Yes,  4,000  tons.  We  have  .a  splendid  hartwu  , 


16852  Y., ; then  it  he,  not  been  retarded  by  any  vestaf™*  '<Z  «P 

dion  of  the  railway  companies? — I don’t  'believe  it  a nnn 


action  of  the  railway  companies  ? — I don’t  'believe  it 
has. 

16853.  It  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  your 


’ 16875.  Dwp  lea  ter  I— Yes.  The  rebate  I 
ibout  are  more  in  the  grocery  line  of  'bus 


rate  is  you  would  like  some  reduction,  and  any  re-  about  are  more  in  the  grocery  lme  o , ^ 

duction  would  he  of  so  much  benefit  to  yourself? — 16876.  Oh? — Not  in  my  business.  mifjst 

. And  the  country.  trade  in  Londonderry  'is  being  got  at  fay  me 

. 15854.  Primarily  to  yourself  ? — Primarily  to  myself.  ' 


merchants.  They  give  an  undue  preference. 
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, j#577.  You  can’t  give  an  instance? — No. 

jjy  jjeaiy,  k.c. — The  gentleman’s  surmise  is  quite 

incorrect.  ,,,,,, 

Witness.— Vfe  can  t get  at  them. 

16878.  Chairman. — At  any  rate  we  have  no  pToof 
of  it.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  a remedy  for 
this  sort  of  thing  ? First  of  all,  do  you  agree  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  country  that  railways 
should  be  privately  owned,  and  that  there  should  be 
a large  number  of  different  railway  companies  in  the 
country  ?— The  feeling  in  the  'Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Londonderry  is  that  such  railways  as  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  should  remain  as  they  are. 
We  are  well  served  with  the  railways. 

16879.  You  are  well  served  ? — Yes.  I believe  that 
all  the  leading  lines  should  remain  as  .they  are:  such 
lines  as  the  Sligo  and:  Lea  trim,  I think,  it  would  be 
an  improvement  if  it  were  'bought  by  the  'Great 
Northern  Railway  ; 'but  I believe  all  the  large  rail- 
ways, the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  the  Midland 
should  remain  as  they  are. 

16880.  You  think  that  there  shonld  be  three  or  four 
or  five  main  systems  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

16881.  And  that  the  large  railways  should  absorb 
the  small  ? — Yes. 

16882.  How  would  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
absorb  the  Lough  S willy  Railway  df  the  Lough  Swilly 
objected?  How  do  you  suggest  that  would  be  done? 
—Well,  so  far  as  the  Lough.  Swilly  Railway  is  con- 
cerned  - 

16883.  I mention  it  as  an  instance? — I don’t  think 
we  would  touch  the  Lough  iSwilly.  It  is  a railway 
which  has  no  connection  with  any  other  railway  in 
Ireland:  it  goes  right  down  through.  -Inashowen,  and 
it  is  practically  a Londonderry  railway.  It  ’brings 
all  its  goods  into  the  port. 

16884.  In  your  judtgment,  it  would  he  better  for 
Ireland  if  there  were  three  or  four  main  line  systems 
in  the  country? — Yes,  for  instance,  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties.  I mean  the  (Midland  'Committee. 
I think  that  they  work  all  the  railways  put  into  their 
system  in  the  Counties  Antrim  and  Londonderry. 
They  work  all  the  railways. 

16885.  You  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  Ire- 
land the  introduction  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany of  England  to  Ireland? — I believe  it  has  been 
an  advantage  to  Derry. 

16886.  And  the  district  ? — I do.  'I  believe  it  has 
been  an  advantage  to  the  district..  I am  in  a posi- 
tion to  say  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  City  of 
Londonderry.  The  Midland  has  treated  Ixmdonderry 
well,  both  as  regards  exports  and  imports  since  they 
took  over  the  line. 

16887.  Do  you  think  the  absorption  of  the  Donegal 
Railway  has  rendered  any  benefit  to  that  district  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  Midland  1 Do  you 
think  it  has  benefited  the  district? — On  that  question 
we  believe  it  won’t  be  a benefit  to  the  City  of  London- 
derry. 

16888.  I would'  ask  you  as  to  the  district  served  by 
the  railway,  do  you  think  it  has  been  a 'benefit  to  the 
distinct  served  by  the  railway,  which,  if  I remember 
nSn%i  was  in  the  hands  of  two  original  companies  ? 
— 'We  found  that  the  Government  were  anxious  for 
uie  two  original  companies  to  take  over  the  Donegal 
Railway. 

16889.  >1  put  it ? — I believe  it  will  be  in  the  long 

run  a benefit : it  will  not  be  a benefit  to  the  port  of 
Londonderry. 

16890.  Do  they  favour  any  other  port? — No,  but 
we  had)  a differential  rate — 2s.  6cf.  a ton — over  the 
whole  system  which  we  have  lost, 
u.  You  enjoyed  that? — We  enjoyed  that  from 
tn®  -tionsgial  Railway  Company. 

you  t eni°y  *'fc  now  ? — No. 

10893.  And  to  that  extent  it  has  not  been  a benefit 
Londonderry  ? — No : our  cross-Channel  trade  to 
England:  we  have  a sailing  every  bight:  and  they 
m£jeraWe  *or  t^ieir  existence. 

. Then  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
the  State  purchase  of  railways  ?— -Yc-s. 
o«96.  And  is  that  the  view  of  your  'Corporation? — • 
18  TI®W  °*  t7ie  Corporation  and  leading 

uzens  of  Londonderry  at  present. 

T before  the  Corporation  ?— ' Well, 

e spoken  to  all  the  leading  members. 

— T+^'  ®'as,  it  keen  formally  brought  before  them  ? 
,,  ,las  n°t  been  formally  brought. 


168S8.  By  resolution? — No,  it  has  not;  but  I know  ^_ft-  35,  1907. 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Corporation  and  merchants  of  — - 

Londonderry  that  we  are  better  as  we  are.  We  look  Alderman 
upon  the  two  railways  that  we  have  in  the  north  as  Matthew  A. 
being  well  managed.  Nothing  could  he  better.  B&llantme, 

16899.  I gather ? — Toputitiinto  a nutshell,  the  . S? 

only  thing  we  complain  about  in  Londonderry  is  that  ° . . 
we  don’t  get  fair  play  from  Hie  Great  Northern  Rail-  of^hc  Condon- 
way  Company  with  the  heavy  goods  traffic  to  the  port  jerry  Corpo- 
of  Londonderry  for  England.  We  don’t  want,  nor  ration, 
we  don’t  expect,  the  perishable  goods  through  the 
port  of  Londonderry.  We  don’t  want  them. 

16900.  It  is  the  bulk  ? — The  bulk.  We  are  entitled  Complaint  as 
to  the  heavy  traffic,  for  instance,  goods  shipped  from  to  unfair 
Enniskillen  to  Liverpool,  by  sea  to  England,  or  ports  treatment  of 
in  England,  would  require  to  be  loaded;  in  Enniis-  ^errJ  *0'  “,e 
killen  the  night  before.  The  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way  Company  will  take  goods  every  day  in  the  week  ^ y 

by  passenger  trains  to  the  seaports — Larne,  Belfast,  ‘ ' y' 
Greenore,  and  North  Wall  at  goods  rates. 

16901.  And  they  don’t  do  the  same  to  Londonderry  ? 

— They  don't. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — I think  the  witness  is  incorrect — 
he  is  not  oorrect. 

16902.  Chairman. — We  will  just  take  the  evidence 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  railway  companies  will 
answer  it.  Then  in  that  respect  you  think  London- 
derry is  slightly  handicapped  .as  compared  with  those 
other  ports? — As  compared  with  other  ports.  I might 
just  say  that  we  get  the  best  of  fair  play  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  with  the  Scotch  traffic. 

16903.  Yes  ? — We  have  nothing  to  complain  about  No  corn  plaint 
our  Scotch  traffic,  but  we  have  to  complain  about  the  as  regai  da 
English  traffic.  Scotch  traffic 

16904.  Well,  but  the  senders  of  that  traffic,  say, 
from  Enniskillen,  don’t  they  direct  the  route  by  Great Nor- 
which  tile  traffic  should'  go  ? — lit  is  very  hard  to  direct  Kai 

the  route  when,  they  have  plenty  of  canvassers  look-  ay' 
ing  after  them,  when  they  give  facilities. 

16905.  Supposing  I am  at  Enniskillen,  and  I have 
goods  for  England,  don’t  1 put  on  my  consignment 
note  which  way  they  are  to  go?— Yes,  you  can  do 
that  if  you  wish. 

16906.  Don’t  you  in  Londonderry  ? — I think  they 
can  for  through  rates. 

16907.  There  are  through  rates  from  all  the  ports  ? 

— All  that  we  have  got  to  complain  about  'is,  we  are 
not  getting  fair  play  for  the  English  traffic. 

16908.  And  that  is  confined  only  to  what  you  call 
miscellaneous  traffic,  not  to  the  bulk  traffic  ?— To  the 
heavy  traffic. 

16909.  The  undue  preference  you  say  is  in  connec- 
tion with  tire  smaller  traffic? — No;  we  don’t  want  to- 
compete  for  the  smaller  traffic.  The  Great  Northern- 
Railway  Company  have  the  best  system  that  could' 
possibly  be  got  via  Greenore,  for  perishable  goods  and 
small  parcels.  That  we  don’t  want  to  interfere  with. 

16910.  A daily  service? — Yes.  That  we  don’t 

want  to  interfere  with. 

16911.  A little  further  with  regard  to  State  pur-  Necessity  hr 
chase,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  n cheaper  and 
there  should  he  some  control  by  any  central  body  in  more  con- 
Ireland  over  the  railways? — I think  we  should  have  venieut 
some  board  which  the  grievances  could  he  put  before,  tribunal  in 
For  instance,  supposing  we  go  to  the  Railway  and  !>eiJ  °f  the 
Canal  Commission.  There  is  no  private  individual  Railway  and 
could  go  there,  and'  if  a public  body  go  there  it  is  . . Go“* 
fraught  with  a great  deal  of  expense'.  ' “l8^’1°u  GoU)  0 

16912.  There  -is  no  expense  going  to  the  Board  of 
Tnade? — -We  don’t  consider  the  matter  at  all  satis- 
factory. We  believe  that  there  should  be  some  cen- 
tral establishment  or  tribunal. 

16913.  An  Irish  body?— An  Irish  body  in  London,., 
with  full  power  to  go  into  the  Clearing  House  in  - 
London  and  see  what  portion  of  the  through  rates  the  - 
railway  company  gets,  and  also  be  able  to  go  into  the  - 
Audit  Office. 

16914.  They  could  go  into  the  'Clearing  House  in- 
Dublin  ? — Well,  in  Dublin  or  London,  il  don’t  know.. 

I thought  the  Clearing  House  was  in  London  alto- 
gether. 

16915.  No,  no  ? — Also  to  have  full  power  to  go  into 
the  railway  audit  offices  and  see  as  to  the  rebates  for 
undue  preferences  are  given  in  Ireland. 

16016.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
that  body  should  he,  how  it  should  be  elected?—! 
should  say  a few  experts  and  -one  ot  two  leading 
merchants  with  an  experience  of  railway  business, 

16917.  A permanent  body?— I fliink  so! 
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16918.  Paid  by  the  State?— I should  think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  satisfactory  thing  both  for 
the  merchants  and  railways  if  we  had  a cheap  tri- 
bunal of  that  kind,  then  all  those  things  would  be 
adjusted. 

16919.  Well,  now,  I suppose,  to  put  it  in  short 
language,  what  you  mean  is  that  there  should  be  some 
easy,  cneap  tribunal  in  Ireland  itself  where  com- 
plaints of  the  traders  could  be  adjusted  or  inquired 
into? — That  is  what  I mean — exactly  what  I mean. 

16920.  Without  the  intervention  of  lawyers? — If 
possible,  without-  lawyers. 

Mr.  Heahj,  x.c. — It  is  impossible. 

16921.  Chairman. — What  have  you  got  to  say  about 
Letterkenny  Railway? — Sir  Henry  Miller  will  give 
evidence  on  that. 

Thank  you,  Alderman. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


Present 
system  of 
reference  to 
the  Board  of 
Trade  as  well 
as  the  Railway 
and  Canal 
Commission 
Court  con- 
sidered un- 
satisfactory. 


Powers  to  be 
conferred  on 
the  suggested 
Board  of 
Control 


16922.  You  consider  that  the  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  present  law  is  of  no  practical  use 
to  Irish  traders? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

16923.  And  you  think  that  the  Court  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  although  the  fees  of  the  Court  are  low, 
yet  in  the  incidents  of  a trial  before  it  is  so  expensive 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  traders? — Yes.  I 
think  we  had  some  experience  of  that  in  Londonderry. 

16924.  These  matters  have  been  under  consideration 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  adjust  the  system  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  but  the  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Railway  Commission  is  all  that  has  been  devised 
up  to  the  present? — That  is  all. 

16925.  That  seems  to  indicate  that  the  application 
of  effectual  remedies  of  the  grievances  of  traders  is 
slow  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  slow  ; and  if  . you  put  the 
machinery  in  force  once  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
you  go  to  use  it  again. 

169126.  The  experience  after  so  long  a time  of  these 
means  to  secure  redress  is  not  encouraging? — No. 

16927.  Not  encouraging? — No;  it  is  not. 

16928.  After  so  long  a time,  to  have  been  able  to 
do  so  little  effectual,  is  not  encouraging  ? — No ; it  is 
not. 

16929.  Well,  you  propose  to  establish  a Board  of 
Control — a permanent  Board  of  Control  ? — Yes.  With 
full  powers  to  control  and  regulate  the  railway  rates 
so  far  as  they  can,  to  be  approached  by  merchants  or 
any  public  body.  I think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  public  and  to  the  merchants. 

16930.  Would  you  give  them  power  to  reduce  the 
railway  rates  where  they  cut  away  the  profit  ? — Well, 
I would  give  them  certain  power  to  arrange  with  the 
directors. 

16931.  The  power  must  rest  somewhere.  Would  you 
give  them  power  to  reduce  the  rates  where  you  think 
it  requisite? — I don’t  think  I would.  The  only  thing 
we  want  is  the  power  to  give  us  redress  if  we  believe 
anywhere  undue  preference  is  given  in  carrying  goods 
at  undue  rates  to  places  in  Ireland  at  a higher  sum 
than  from  their  own  port.  Through  rates  are  always 
cheaper.  The  railway  companies  get  less  money  than 
they  would  charge  for  the  same  goods  coming  from 
London  to  Enniskillen  than  from  Enniskillen  to  Bel- 


The  , ld932;  Y?u  entertain  a strong  view  that  the  in- 
inequality Jana  rates  m Ireland  ought  to  be  reduced,  so  that  the 

between  cross-  railways  would  accept  the  same  remuneration  for 

Channel  services  to  local  traffic  that  they  accept  out  of  the 

through  rates  through  rate  for  similar  traffic  ?— Certs  inly, 
and  local  rates  16933.  That  would  involve  considerable  reductions 
discussed.  on  large  masses  of  rates  ?— They  carry  the  goods  in 
any  case. 


16934.  I know;  but  in  order  to  reform  the  loca 
rates  as  you  think  requisite,  many  of  them  woulc 
have  to  be  greatly  reduced  ?— Yes,  down  to  the  earn 
level  as  through  ■rates. 

16935.  To  the  corresponding  charge  for  the  earn 
service  in  through  rates? — Yes. 

16936.  That  would  be  a very  large  refcrm.  Woul< 
you  give  your  Board  of  control  power  to  effect  tha 
in  that  case  I would. 

You  say  that  the  prosperity  of  Derry-  (an< 
Certainly8  *PP'a)'ent  lndeed)  depends  upon  its  port  ?- 

16938.  Situated  as  Derry  is  can  it  give  the  principa 
fong  a haulage  upon  traffic  outward  frot 
N if  rte  °f  the  eastern  Porta  can  give  them?- 


16939.  Then  there  are  several  railway  ports  aj— 
on  the  east  coast? — -There  are — small,  ports,. 

16946.  Well,  judging  the  matter  by  ordinaiy  com- 
mercial principles  is  it.  not.  inherent  in  the  system  of 
private  companies  that  they  should  favour  the  ports 
which  gave  them  the  longest  haulage  ? — That  ;railwav 
companies  should. 

16941.  According  to  ordinary  commercial  principles 
should  you  expect  that  they  would  be  disposed  to 
favour  the  ports  that  give  them  the  longest  haulage 
tlia-t  is,  the  largest  share  of  the  through  .rates?— { 
don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  the  smaller  ports  in  Ireland. 
I don’t  think  it  is  giving  fair  play  to  the  smaller 
ports  in  Ireland.  If  you  want  to  make  congested 
ports  of  all  the  smaller  ports  the  railway  company 
might  do  that-. 

16942.  I am  putting  it  to  you— would  you  think 
it  likely  to  do  this,  or  is  it  what  in  fact  they  do?— 
The  railway  companies  at  present  tiy  to  carry  all  the 
traffic  they  can  for  these  two  ports. 

16943.  They  try  to  get  the  longest  haulage?— Yes 
all  the  English  traffic  for  these  two  ports.  ’ 

16944.  Does  that  involve  a preference  to  the  ports 
which  give  the  longest  haulage ; the  companies  try  to 
get  the  longest  haulage  ? — They  do. 

16945.  That  prefers  the  port  which  gives  the  longest 
haulage  ?— Quite  so,  because  they  go  with  the  interests 
of  the  system. 

16946.  Yes,  but  your  view,  as  strongly  expressed 
here,  is  that  so  far  as  possible  each  port,  whether 
small  or  large,  or  no  matter  where  situated,  ought 
to  be  secured  os  far  as  possible  in  the  traffic  of  the 
surrounding  districts? — Yes,  the  heavy  traffic. 

16947.  The  heavy  traffic? — Yes,  we  don’t  want  to 
go  in  for  it,  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  in  for 
perishable  goods.  We  don’t  want  to  interfere  with 
them  in  any  way. 

16948.  How  are  you  to  get  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  served  in  that  w-ay  under  a system  which 
makes  it  in  the  interest  of  each  private  company  to 
give  the  traffic,  to  attract  the  traffic,  to  draw  the 
traffic  to  the  port  which  gives  it  the  largest  haulage? 
— I don’t  understand  your  question. 

16949.  I understand  from  you  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  eastern  ports  afford  the  railways  the 
longest  haulage? — Certainly,  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. Take,  for  instance,  from  Enniskillen.  I 
would  say  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  would  be  about 
ninety  miles. 

16950.  It  is  obvious  from  a glance  at  the  map  that 
a port  situated  as  Derry  is  cannot  give  these  railways 
as  long  a haul  as  a port  on  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  bulk  of  their  traffic? — No. 

16951.  Is  it  not  inherent  in  the  present  system  of 
private  companies  and  divided  ownership  that  Derry 
cannot  have  as  good  -a  chance  of  light  or  heavy 
traffic  as  the  ports  that  give  a longer  haulage  to  the 
companies  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  fair  for  the  companies 
not  to  encourage  every  port  on  their  system.  I don’t 
think  it  is  fair  for  the  Great  Northern  Company 
to  put  their  foot  down  on  the  English  traffic  to  the 
port  of  Londonderry.  I think  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Great  Northern  Company  to  try  to  de- 
velop the  city  of  Londonderry.  The  more  that  we 
can  increase  in  population  and  business,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  Great  Northern  Company. 

16952.  I gather  from  you  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  there 
should  be  concentration  in  -two,  or  three  ports,  and 
that  the  other  ports  on  the  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Western  coasts  should  be  starved  in  consequence  ?~ 
Certainly. 

16953.  I agree  with  you.  How  do  you  propose  to 
get  what,  you  want  ? — I suppose  that  is  for  the  Rail- 
way Commission  to  try  and  devise  for  us. 

16954.  But  if  you  had  a united  system  of  railways 
in  Ireland  under  public  management  there  would  he 
no  temptation  then  to  favour  the  ports  that  give  the 
longest  haulage.  The  management  would  have  no 
temptation? — That  is  to  nationalise  the  railways? 

.16955.  Well,  owned  by  the  public  and  managed 
on  the  part  of  the  public? — I think  it  is  very  far  off. 
I -doubt- that  it  is  desirable.  ’ 

169&6.  .1  know ; but  I am  putting  a limited  ques- 
tion to  you.  H there  were  a united  system  of  rail- 
ways under  public  management,  would  there  not  be 
a better  chance  for  a port  like.  Derry  of  getting  the 
traffic  of  tha  surrounding  district — the.  heavy  traffic 
of  the  surrounding  district— would  the  direction  of 
such  a system  be  to  give  inducements  to  prefer  » 
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port— say,  an  eastern  port,  because  it  gave  a longer 
haulage^ — ivould  not  such  a direction  impartiaily 
consider  the  claims  of  the  port  of  Derry  ? — To  some 
extend  it  would ; but  I believe  if  you  nationalise 
(be  Irish  railways,  and  don’t  nationalise  the 
whole  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain,  you 
won’t  have  the  whole  of  it  affected  at  all,  for  I don’t 
see  why  we  should  have  the  Irish  railways  national- 
ised, and  not  the  railways  on  the  other  side. 

16857.  That  transaction  would  be  of  very  great 
magnitude.  You  are  aware  of  the  capital  of 
British  railways — £1,200,000,000? — I know. 

16958.  The  transacljion  of  nationalising  such  a 
colossal  mass  of  capital  is  one  that,  perhaps,  the 
British  people,  wealthy  as  they  are,  would  hesitate 
to  undertake  ? — I suppose  they  would.  It  would  be  a 
very  hard  job. 

16959.  But  then  in  Ireland  the  capital  is  only 
about  £40,000,000,  smaller  than  the  capital  of  any 
one  of  several  of  the  English  railways  ; the  circum- 
stances and  demands  are  also  very  different;  and 
why  then,  supposing  the  thing  were  good  in  itself, 
why  should  Ireland  for  a transaction  of  manageable 
size  wait  until  the  trend  of  opinion  and  state  of 
circumstances  led  England  to  adopt  the  same  prin- 
ciple? Why  should  not  Ireland  he  served  upon 
the  Irish  merits?— I think  we  could  be  served  better 
by  establishing  this  Beard  of  Control  in  Ireland  and 
keep  the  railways  as  they  are.  That  is  my  answer  to 
the  question.  So  far  as  I know  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Belgian  railways,  I don’t  think  people 
here  would  put  up  with  it.  I believe  they  are  slow 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  too  large  a question  for  me 
to  go  into..  I am  not  an  expert. 

16960.  It,  is  too  large  a question  ? Would  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  whether  your  study  of  the  system 
in  railways  m other  countries  has  led  you  to  arrive 
at  the  opinion  that  they  cause  dissatisfaction  to  the 
people  m th^e  countries  ?— From  what  I have  read  I 
believe  the  Belgian  railways  are  very  slow  in  the 
transit  of  goods. 

16961.  Do  you  think  the  Belgian  people  would  allow 
of^ a reversion  to  the  system  of  private  railways?— 

16962.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  they  would?— 
.ho  ; l have  never  been  there. 

16963. -What  is  your  view  about  the  export  rates— 
the  rates  to  Great  Britain  on  our  staple  products— 
agricultural  and  pastoral  products.  There  is  a body 

' n Z%Cri«iFe  t0  w°W  mt  T.rish  ^porters  suffer 
®nt,sh  markets  as  against  Continental  ex- 
fwrters  by  reason  of  transit  disadvantages ; that  the 

tho3e^t^s  in  the  interests  of  Irish  agricul- 
t™  and  the  cattle  trade  ?-To  some  extent  I would. 
Sand  e°°d  Bystem  °f  through  rates  from 

cases  be  °r«]  ® 1 l^rak  th®y  might  in  some 

comnJ^  tUCed th®  advantage  of  the  railway 
3d  It  Xt  C0sld  be  P°inted  that  they 

fiaAraffif™-  ***.  ™uld  get  the  “ 

mark^Ti,u?len  yon  find  that  the  exports  from  Den- 
Eneli’sb  ^5  aind  0ther  Continental  countries  to 
thirty  vastly  increased  in  tlie  last 

taeeou'fv  ^f n Ireland  is  much  more  advan- 

you  W+!it“  ^ed  f supplying  England,  and  when 
able  dnn*+ftnSlt  C,?I!d^tlons  ln  this  country  unfavour- 
thl^k  a ca6e  has  arisen  **  trying 
with  the  ^riah  agriculturist  upon  an  equal  footing 
artcul  iriRt?°ftmentaI?-1  am  afraid  the  Irish 
£ i*0  8 greaJ  extent  are  to  blame  them- 

butter  and  y+hIaV€  n0t  the  same  butter  as  the  Danish 
behind  Th!«  e,aTe  thlnSs  in  which  they  are 

with  agriculture  wa  great  m,any  things  connected 

amat^  ofthe  hSd016  y°U  take  int°  consideration 

prorc^  are  do*ng  their  best,  I suppose,  to  im- 

Products  may  n;t,LC°nSlier  thav’,  eVcen  ^ough  th™ 

of  other  counfriec  +L  *S  thoroughly  finished  as  those 
Posing  uneoual  -+*  W°j1,d  **  ai,y.  reason  for  im- 

a reafon  f ol  f 9°ndltions  ? Would  it  not  be 

tar  as  tran«;/?Dg  to  8lve  them  an  equal  footing,  so 
that.  I have  not  Cx?“™ed  1 really  can’t  go  into 

16966  v-“  S?  the  statistics. 

should  be  inUe£nk  no  locaI  ratc  in  Ireland 
is  prepared  tbe  rate  for  which  the  company 

-I  think  Sa,J?eLservic«  through  traffic  ? 

16967  l^at  *hat  shoul<i  be  adopted. 

traffic  of  ^KWdnre  °f  tbe  railways  from  the  inland 
Ireland  forms  a very  large  part  of  their 


whole  revenue.  What  you  ask  could  not  be  done  Anr  9-  1on~ 
without  for  a time,  at  any  rate,  causing  a very  heavy  P ’ 
reduction  in  the  revenues  and  profits  of  the  railways.  Alderman  . 
Would  you  propose  that  the  rates  should  he  reduced  Matthew  A. 
at  the  risk  of  the  railways  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  Ballantine, 
that.  It  could  be  met  in  one  way.  The  companies  J-p'>  “-Mayor 
could  get  extra  traffic  by  allowing  local  rates  from  of  Derry,  and 
different  places,  all  to  be  on  the  same  law.  They  are  ‘‘optesentative 
carrying  the  goods  now.  ?ft“e  , 

16968.  An  eminent  railway  manager  has  expressed  Corporatfwi7 
himself  very  strongly  on  the  subject?— For  in-  P 
stance,  you  can  only  go  into  eases  such  as 
flour,  tea,  or  some  of  these  kinds  of  things 
conveyed  to  the  market;  but  there  are  other 
articles  not  carried  from  the  other  side,  such  as  meat 
a?m  other  products,  that  are  never  brought  over  at 
all,  that  there  are  no  through  rates  on.  All  we  want 
is  to  get  the  reductions  on  these  articles  on  which  the 
rates  are  charged  that  interfere  with  tlie  local  mer- 
chants. 

16969.  You  think  that  the  local  rates  in  Ireland 
should  be  reduced?— To  local  industries. 

16070.  The  rates  in  these  cases  in  which  a rela-  Problem  of 
tively  low  through  rate  from  England  competes  with  bow  to  meet 

foods  which  are  produced,  or  could  be  produced  in  the  deficit 
reland  ? — Yes.  ’ whioh  reduced 

16971.  That  would  involve  a considerable  reduction  would 
of  revenue  ?-They  would  get  the  goods  all  the  same.  entaiL 
They  are  carrying  the  flour,  and  the  local  flour  mills 
are  doing  nothing. 

16972.  But  it  might  be  hoped  that  after  a time  the 
traffic  would  be  so  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  industries — a slow 
task,  necessarily— that  they  would  be  recouped  for  the 
reduction,  but  m the  meantime  would  not  the  railway 
companies  pass  through  a very  troubled  and  difficult 
. period  whilst  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  up  the 
profit  they  at  present  have  ? — I don’t  think  that  it 
would  involve  a very  great  outlay  for  the  railway 
companies — a very  large  amount. 

16973.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  reduction 
that  would  be  required  ? — I have  not.  We  can’t  form 
any  idea  of  what  they  get  of  the  through  rates.  We 
have  no  way  of  finding  out  what  portion  of  the 
through  rates  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
or  any  railway  company  in  Ireland  get. 

16974.  Do  you  think  that  proportion  ought  to  be 
shown  ?— I think  it  would  be  well  to  be  known. 

16975.  But  the  evidence  here  before  us,  the  evidence 
of  many  witnesses,  is  that  there  is  a much  less  pro- 
portion available  to  the  Irish  Company  out  of  the 
through  rate  than  the  amount  of  the  local  rate?— 

That  we  don’t  know. 

16976.  You  dislike  the  idea  of  public  owner- 
ship of  the  railways,  but  may  I ask  you  whether 
in  case  public  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  use  of 
^credit  left  a large  balance  out  of  the  present 
profits,  and  if  the  economy  of  working  caused  also'  a 
further  large  saving  would  it  not  be  very  important 
to  the  public  that  there  should  be  that  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  reduction  in  local  Tates  which 
you  think  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country?— 

1 dont  know;  I can’t  give  you  an  answer  to  that. 

W€“  serv€d.  at  present  as  we  are,  and 
ti6  t i a,rge  radway  companies  we  have  in 

the  North  of  Ireland  are  a benefit  to  tlie  country. 

16977.  Do  you  think  the  railway  companies  would  Board  of  Con- 
agree  to  a Board  of  Control,  which  would  have  power  trol  for  the 
to  reduce  their  rates? — Oh,  I don’t  wani  the.  Board  of  settlement  of 
i I®  have  full  power  to  reduce  all  their  rates.  grievances 
1697B.  To  reduce  their  rates  as  might  he  thought  a8ain8t  the 
requisite.  You  must  have  some  means  of.  reducing  ®aUway 
them?-I  want  a Board  of  Control  before  which  we  Compamf 
could  bring  our  grievances  and  have  them  agreed  BUS8e»ted- 

To  JTr Sr  18  *°  g01Dg  More  the  ?oa?'d  of  Trade  or 
Commission  ; it  is  too  expensive. 

A11 TV  "nde??tand  .vou  to  have  expressed  very 
<Je  ™*  that  the  local  rat,,  j„  I^aid 
to  be  reduced  so  as  to  put  them  on  a level  with  the 
corresponding  charge  in  the  through  bate.  I sup 

SSeT^Khlt^ar”'  * 

16980.  By  this  Board  of  Control  ?— Yes. 

16981-  But  do  you  think  that  the  rail»av  companie. 
would  assent  to  a proposal  to  reduce  their  ratePl?th 
out  any  indemnity  te  them-to  throw  £ ^4  if' 
the  reduction  , upon  them  !-Oh,  I don't  know  that 
Sink  tb  “ fr’r  the  coinpames ' I 

sSfaSrt  ”5 ..Tr,”™  ■h“"id  i“k. 
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. , A „nr>n  them  to  do  l.i.  6 <1.  or  2 s.,  but  I don't  think  more,  if  you  take  all 

16982-  1 tlunk  thPis  Assuming  that  tire  the  rates  together. 

;hat.  Now,  may  I ask  you  this.  j?  ^ rail_  16991.  At  ^ rate,  you  would  give  the  Board  of 


the  ^mblto  °ownersh ip°  of'  the  raiiway^-Well,  as  I 
have  Lswered  you  before,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  with  the  railway  system  that 
we  have  at  present,  if  we  could  get  those  two  or  three 
items  of  grievances  that  I have  put  befoie  you 
remedied  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present 
railway  system.  The  railways  are  well  manaeed  in 
the  North  of  Ireland;  they  could  not  be  better.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  the  Southern  railways. 

16983.  Is  there  any  probability  that  a proposal  to 
make  large  and  general  reductions  in  railway  rates 
in  Ireland  without  indemnity  to  the  railways,  is  likely 
to  be  carried  into  law?-y-We  don't  want  to  go  into 
very  large  reductions,  only  what  is  an  actual  grievance 
to  the  manufacture of  Ireland. 

16984.  You  know  there  are  a large  number  of 
through  rates  from  England  to  Irish  stations  an 
general,  which  do  send  in  goods  that  are  produced 
might  be  produced  in  Ireland  an  a lower  charge 


i.  That  would  be  by  a reduction  of  rates?— -Yea. 

16993.  The  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  have 
no  power  to  bring  about  any  reduction  of  rates.  lu 
the  event  of  any  complaint  of  an  increase  of  rates 
they  have  power  to  determine  and  lower  the  rates; 
but  while  they  have  power  to  prevent  a rate  from 
being  increased — they  have  no  power  to  enforce  a re- 
duction, of  rates.  You  are  aware  of  that?— Yes;  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

16994.  So  that  this  Board  which  you  propose  should 
be  given  this  power  would  have  to  get.  powers  from 
Parliament  to  carry  out  these  reductions  of  rat*. 
And,  as  'Mr.  Sexton  -pointed  out,  do  you  think  it  at 
all  probable  that  the  railway  companies  would  quietly 
acquiesce  du  such  powers  being  given,  powers  greater 
than  are  at  present  given  to  the  Railway  and  Cana! 
Commissioners,  or  to  any  other  authority  ?— I am  not 
prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because  I don't 
know  how  it  would  affect  the  (companies  as  a whole. 

16995.  You  know  that  the  dividends  that  #*— 


or  might  be  produced  in  ireianu  at.  * v**- - — ~ — : — „ . 

for  transit  than  the  corresponding  charge  for  the  return  are  very  small,  under  4 per  cent 
Irish  local  service?— Well,  then,  if  we  had  these ^ goods  appreciable  reduction  which^would  sensibly  benefit 


the  country  would  involve  certain  loss  to  the  railway 
companies? — Well,  I would  hope  that  theme  would  not 
be  a loss  to  the  railway  companies.  I think  they 
would  get  local  traffic  where  tliey  are  not  getting  local 
traffic  now.  I think  the  traffic  would  increase. 

16996.  Where  is  the  local  traffic  going  now?— The 
flour  trade  is  nothing  in  this  country. 

16997.  It  would  lead  to  a development  of  the  flour 
trade  ? — Probably. 

16998.  At  any  rate,  the  development  would  be 
gradual,  and  probably  for  some  years  it  would  entail 
a loss  upon  the  revenue  of  the  railway  companies?— 
Well,  that,  is  so. 

16999.  You  admit  that? — I do;  and  I think  the 
Railways  Commission  here  should  go  in  for  some 
Board  of  Control,  not  giving  them  full  power,  but 
giving  them  power  to  arrange  with  the  railway  com- 
pany as  far  as  possible-  to  meet  there  things. 

17000.  No  matter  What  powers  you  gave  them  you 
admit  that  it  would  entail  some  loss  for  a greater  or 
lesser  period  on  the  railway  companies.  And  do  you 
think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  shareholders 
would  quietly  acquiesce  in  such  a loss  ? — I don’t  think 
it  is  probable. 

17001.  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  do  you  con- 
sider that  reduction  should  be  obtained  by  some  other 
means  ? You  say  that  you  are  tolerably  well  satisfied 
with  the  Port  of  Derry  under  the  present  circum- 
stances?— Yes,  with  the  exception  of  certain  griev- 
ances that  I put  before  you  here  to-day. 

17002.  Buit  looking  at  it  from  the  broader  point  of 
view  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  from  your  own, 
perhaps  rather  narrow  standpoint —you  are  a man 
of  business  experience,  and  have  travelled  probably 
through  the  country— -do  you  think  tliat  there  is 
general  satisfaction  with  the  rates  or  fares  throughout 
Ireland ; is  it  the  general  view  that  they  are  satisfac- 
tory so  far  os  that  no  reduction  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  country  ? — My  opinion  is  that  they 
will  reduce  the  goods  fares  if  they  see  that  they  can 
increase  the  traffic  to  meet  tho  reduction. 

17003.  Assuming  that  the  railway  companies  an 
animated  by  the  most  beneficent  intentions,  which, 
I think,  ail  the  evidence  here  before  us  shows  that 
they  are,  is  it  in  their  power,  with  the  small  volume 
of  trade  in  the  country,  to  submit  to  a probable  lo» 
for  a longer  or  lesser  period  on  the  assumption,  under 
present  conditions,  that  it  would  develop  trade,  They 

„ „ . = are  only  human  beings;  they  have  to  earn  dividends, 

rates  down  to  some  figure  somewhat  approaclting  it? — to  look  to  their  shareholders,  to  answer  to  them.  M 

Well,  I don’t  think  you  could  get  any  other  place  in  it  likely  that  under  existing  conditions  a railway  com- 

I pany,  however  anxious  it  might  be  to  promote  tne 


produced  in  Ireland  the  railway  companies  would  lose 
nothing  by  it.  They  could  give  t)he  same  rate. 

16985.  But  they  insist  upon  charging  a higher  rate 
for  the  carriage  of  the  local  goods? — I don't  think  it 
is  fair  to  the  Irish  manufacturers. 

16985a.  Assuming  that  you  cannot  get  adequate  re- 
ductions under  the  present  system,  would  you  rather 
go  on  as  you  are  than  accept  a general  reduction  of 
rates  under  a system  of  State  ownership  ?— Well,  I 
don't  think  the  country  is  ripe  for  State  ownership. 
16986.  Very  welL  Thank  you. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toil. 

16986a.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  through 
rates,  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  determining  what 
portion  of  the  through  rate  is  obtained  by  the  Irish 
carrying  company? — We  cannot  say  what  portion. 

16987.  Yesterday  we  had  & highly  interesting  ex- 
ample. In  the  case  of  flour  carried  from  Liverpool 
to  Tralee  via  Cork,  the  through  rate  on  it  was  10s. — 
the  local  rate  on  flour  from  Cork  to  Tralee  was-  7s.  6d. 
Mr.  Healy  informed  me  that  although  the  through 
rate  was  10s.,  8s.  represented  the  sea  carriage.  If  that 
is  a correct  representation,  that  only  left  2s.  for  the 
carriage  of  the  flour  from  Cork  to  Tralee,  as  against 
7s.  6d.  That,  I presume,  is  a great  disparity,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  I understood 
you  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Control  to  which  you 
propose  to  give  powers  of  enforcing  lower  rates  on 
the  railway  companies,  so  as  to  bring  them  more 
into  conformity  with  these  through  rates,  would  have 
the'  efiect  in  such,  a case  of  bringing  down  the  local 
rate  of  7s.  6 d.  to  something  more  nearly  approaching 
,a-  few  shillings.  Would  that  be  your  view?— Oh, 
no,  because  in  point  of  fact  I think  two  shillings  too 
small. 

16988.  But  the  railway  company  carries  it  at  2is. 
They  would  presumably  not  make  much  out  of  it; 
but  they  must  make  something.  You  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  disparity  between  the  local  rate  and  the 
through  rate,  and  you  would  give  this  Board  of  Con- 
trol power  to  bring  the  two  rates  into  conformity  ? — 
Yes. 

169891  Probably  that  2s.  was  an  extremely  low  rate. 
But  your  proposition  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  railway  company  to  bring  their  local 
rates  down  to  some  figu're  somewhat  app 
Well,  I don’t  think  you  could  get  any 
Iralamd  where  it  would  vai-y  so  much  as  that. 

rW+.  AV.;»,L.  AW.-*  AV.-U.  „ ... 


don’t  think  that  that  is  a case  that  you  could  take 
up.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
that. 

16990.  No  ■ doubt  it  is  an  exceptional  case,  I pre- 
sume; otherwise  the  railway  company  could  not  live  w u>: — x jnupum  . 

at  all.  An  any  rate,  from  your  point  of  view  you  say  Board  of  Control,  bo  that  we  might  have  some  cheap 
that,  the  through  rates  compare  Wry  unfavourably  way  of  getting  at  those  grievances  that  we  comply 
with  the  local  rates? — Yes,  but  not  to  such  a large  of.  I don’t  want  to  give  them  full  power  to  ms 
extant  as  than.  There  might  be  a difference  .of  Is.  or  upon  what  would  not  be  right. 


trade  of  the  country,  can  make  such  reductions  ex- 
perimentally as  will  involve  it  in  some  loss  ?— -I  don 
think  it  would  be  fair  ito  ask  the  directors  to  do  so. 

17004.  I quite  agree  with  you.  How,  then,  do  yon 
propose  to  get  it? — What  I propose  is  to  get  up 
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17005.  I think  you  might  put  a Board  of  Control 

. 0f  the  question,  because  nobody  would  recommend 
it  so  long  as  the  railways  are  in  their  present  state.  If 
vou  recommend  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways,  with 
Government  subsidies  to  indemnify  the  shareholder's 
against  loss,  such  a Board  might  be  established.  But 
I submit  to  you,  as  a man  of  business,  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  propose  such  a Board  would 
be  absolutely  futile?— I think  such  a Board  would 
be  of  service  to  the  country  even  if  you  didn’t  give 
them  full  powers  to  reduce  rates. 

17006.  You  mean  a Board  with  absolutely  no  power 
over  the  rates,  bnt  with  powers  to  inquire  into 
grievances  ? — Yes. 

17007.  That  would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

I think  you  went  further.  I understood  you  to  say 
that  a general  appreciable  reduction  of  rates  was  desir- 
able?—I don’t  think  I gave  that  evidence. 

17008.  Yon  said  you  thought  that,  though  satisfied 
as  a whole  in  Derry.,  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
tlia  rates  did  press  heavily  on  them,  and  could 
be  reduced  with  great  benefit? — Well,  I don’t 
know  that  they  could  be  reduced  very  much.  I say 
that  we  have  a very  good  system  of  through  booking 
to  England.  There  may  be  some  cases  where  the  rail- 
way companies  should  reduce  their  rates  and  recoup 
themselves  by  getting  back  extra  traffic. 

17009.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  Midland 
Company,  since  they  took  over  the  Northern  Counties 
have  benefited  the  Port  of  Derry  ?— I have  seen  some 
of  the  statistics  for  the  Port  of  Derry,  and  they  have 
done  so. 

17010.  And  the  Great  Northern  ?— The  Great  Northern 
Company  treat  ns  well  with  regard  to  the  Scotch 
traffic;  and  if  we  got  the  same  treatment  with  regard 
to  our  English  traffic  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
of. 

17011.  Yon  get  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  traffic? — All 
the  heavy  Scotch  traffic,  or  the  great  portion  of  it. 

17012.  And  the  English  traffic?— We  would  like  to 
have  our  share  of  it. 

17013.  You  spoke  of  Enniskillen  and  the  traffic  for 
that  direction.  Would  not  the  port  of  Sligo  be  en- 
titled to  it.  It  is  nearer  to  Enniskillen  than  Derry  ? 
—They  have  no  facilities  there. 

17014.  If  they  had? — They  would  not  have  the 
traffic. 

17015.  It  is  the  much  shorter  carrying  distance,  and 
the  nearest  ?— They  are  carrying  it  away  west. 

17016.  It  is  the  longer  route  % sea ; hut  that  would 
not  affect  the  question? — Derry  would  be  the  natural 
port  for  them. 

17017.  They  get  none  of  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  at 
present?— They  get  the  local  traffic. 

17018.  Then,  does  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  from  Ennis- 
killen go  around  to  Belfast  by  the  Great  Northern? — 
The  English  traffic. 

17019.  Does  any  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  traffic 
of  the  County  Derry  come  to  Derry  by  the  Midland  ? — 
All  that  they  could  expect  to  get  they  are  getting.  We 
could  not  expect  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bann, 
because  Coleraine  is  an  established  port.  We  get  it 
from  a radius  of  about  twenty  miles  around  Derry. 

17020.  You  get  the  hulk  of  the  traffic  for  a radius 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles? — Yes. 

17021.  You  spoke  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  as 
not  affecting  the  question  of  amalgamation  very  much. 
Is  there  any  considerable  danger,  when  this  new 
connection  is  made  from  Strahane  to  Letterkenny, 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  traffic  which 
now  goes  over  the  Lough  Swilly  line  to  Derry  will  he 
diverted  and  go  by  Stnabane  to  Dublin  and  other 
parts?— There  is  considerable  feeling  to  that  effect. 

17022.  Do  .you  entertain  that  feeling  ? — Yes. 

17023.  Would  not  that  affect  the  Lough  Swilly  Co. 
very  seriously? — It  will  affect  the  Letterkenny  Rail- 
way Company, 

17024.  And  naturally  if  it  affects  the  Letterkenny 
Co.  it  will  affect  the  Lough  Swilly  Co  ? — Certainly,  to 
some  extent. 

17025.  Would  not  that  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
some  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Co. 
with  the  Midland  or  the  Great  Northern? — I don’t 
think  so. 

17026.  If  such  a state  of  things  as  we  assume  goes 
on!  the  Company  will  be  starved  out  of 
existence? — You  may  starve  them  out  of  the  Letter- 
kenny  traffic. 

^ is  a V6ry  important  traffic.  The  traffic  of 
tne  Burtonport  Extension  is  very  much  the  heaviest 
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portion? — To  a very  great  extent  it  is  a traffic  in 
perishable  goods,  and  we  cannot  ask  for  facilities  as 
regards  that.  It  goes  right  through  by  Greenore  and 
Lame.  We  do  not  want  to  touch  that  traffic.  We 
are  too  slow  for  doing  that.  Our  sea  passage  is  too 
long.  Our  sea  passage  is  something  like  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours  to  Liverpool. 

17028.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  these  large  systems  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
is  to  divert  traffic,  from  your  port  for  instance,  to 
perhaps  other  ports — to  the  port  of  Belfast  ? — Not  only 
to  Belfast,  bnt  to  Greenore  and  Larne,  and  the  North 
WaH  over  their  own  system — that  is,  their  English 
trade. 

17029.  The  policy  of  those  two  companies  is  in  that 
direction ?— Decidedly  so;  yes. 

17030.  Is  it  in  the  interest  not  only  of  Derry,  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  generally  that 
the  traffic  should  he  diverted  from  the  natural  output 
to  the  unnatural  output,  that  is,  the  more  distant 
one? — It  is  against  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Derry. 

That  is  all  the  answer  I can  give  you. 

17031.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  the  railways  were 
put  under  on©  central  administration,  under  some 
form  of  State  or  National  control  that  such  a diversion 
of  traffic  would  not  take  place,  and  that  the  interests 
of  your  port  and  other  ports,  would  all  be  considered 
impartially  and  fairly,  and  would  benefit  you  accord- 
ingly?— That  is  State  purchase? 

17032.  State  or  National  purchase? — Well,  the  feel- 
ing in  Derry  is  that  we  are  just  as  well  as  we  are; 
and  I don’t  think  we  are  ripe  yet  for  State  purchase. 

I have  not  gone  into  that. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

17033.  I should  like  to  know  more  clearly  what  kind 
of  authority  you  have  in  your  mind,  Alderman.  I 
anticipate  that  you  do  not  contemplate  that  your 
Board  of  Control  should  be  invested  with  statutory 
power's  to  fix  rates  aud  impose  them  upon  the  railway 
companies.  That  is  not  your  idea? — No;  I would  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  We  would  like  to  have  a cheap 
tribunal  where  they  could  investigate  those  grievances 
and  see  what  could  be  done. 

17034.  Is  it  only  to  investigate  and  negotiate  with 
the  railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

17035.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
can  do  that  now?— If  you  can  set  the  machinery  in 
motion ; but  it  is  very  hard. 

17036.  Have  you  ever  tried  ? — I think  we  have  tried 
in  Derry  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission.  It  cost 
a lot  of  money.  , , . . . , 

17037.  That  is  a legal  tribunal.  Bnt  would  this  be 
a legal  tribunal  which  would  be  empowered  to  settle 
disputes  between  traders  and  the  railway  companies? 

I think  so — a Board  of  Arbitration,  as  it  were,  that 

we  would  come  to  without  any  expense. 

17038.  A Board  of  Arbitration  to  arbitrate  between 
traders  and  the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

17039.  You  would  exclude  counsel? — I think  so. 

Counsel  is  too  costly. 

17040.  Would  the  Board  of  Arbitration  have  power 
to  impose  its  decision  upon  the  parties? — On  both 

pai7041?  On  both  parties?— I don’t  know  whether  I 
would  give  them  full  power. 

17042.  We  often  hear  about  the  need  for  a cheap 
tribunal,  but  a cheap  tribunal  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  devise? — I cannot  devise  a cheap  tribunal. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heaxy,  k.C; 

17043.  Are  you  aware,  Alderman,  that  the  traffic  Routing  of 
from  Enniskillen  is  all  consigned  traffic  ?— Consigned  Enniskillen 
by  the  Enniskillen  merchants.  cross-Channe. 

17044.  Yes? — I don’t  know  as  to  that.  tratuc. 

17045.  And  that  it  is  the  consignees  who  select  the 
route  and  the  port  ? — I don’t  know  much  about  Ennis- 
killen now.  For  thirty  years  I had  gone  there  every 
day.  But  for  the  last  twenty  years  I was  not  there. 

17046.  You  selected  Enniskillen? — Yes,  I did,  for 
one  of  the  places.  , 

17047.  Do  you  think  Derry  would  be  the  natural 
port  for  live  stock  from  Enniskillen.  Is  it  the  longer 
sea  carriage  to  Liverpool  ? — My  answer  to  that  is  that 
I have  been  speaking  to  a great  number  of  cattle 
dealers,  and  to  a very  great  extent  they  would  prefer 
the  short  railway  carriage.  They  don’t  object  to  their 
cattle  being  on  hoard  the  steamer  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours. 

X 
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17048.  Why  don’t  they  consign  their  cattle  via 
Derry?— I don’t  know.  I cannot _ answer  you  that 
question.  The  only  reason  I can  give  you  is  that  all 
the  railway  companies  have  canvassers  in  all  the 
provincial  towns 

17049.  And  kissing  goes  by  favour? — I suppose  so, 
to  a great  extent. 

17050.  You  have  spoken  .about  preferential  rates. 
Didn’t  the  Derry  authority  take  the  Great  Northern 


*n<i  cwi 

1705i.  What  was  the  result?— I cannot  tell 
If  you  ask  Dr.  Reid,  who  will  be  examined  after 
wards.  r‘ 

17052.  The  matter  was  threshed  out,  and  a decisi 
given?— I .believe  it  was ; but  I don’t  know  tv? 
Reid  will  give  you  information  npon  that.  I oa^j 


Sir  F.  Henry  Miller  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


17053.  You  are  Town  Clerk  of  Londonderry  ?— Yes. 

17054.  Beifore  being  appointed  Town  Clerk  were 
you  a member  of  the  Corporation  ? — I was,  sir. 

17055.  Have  you  been  Mayor  of  the  City?— For 
two  years — 1900  and  1901. 

17056.  I think  your  object  in  coming  here  this 
morning  was  to  bring  some  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Letterkenny  Railway  under  our  notice? — That  is 
so,  sir. 

17057.  Before  reading  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Corporation  will  you  just  give  us  a few  facts  and 
figures  in  connection  with  the  railway? — Well,  sir, 
I think  you  have  heard  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
that  railway,  and,  with  your  permission,  I will  just 
deal  with  the  finance  of  it  as  it  affects  my  city  and 
my  Corporation.  The  railway  was  originally  pro- 
moted by  shareholders  in  the  County  Donegal. 

17058.  I think  we  had  all  this  before  ?— And  I don’t 
wish  to  repeat  it.  If  you  take  that  in  evidence  I 
adopt  it  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  Letterkenny 
Railway. 

17059.  It  will  shorten  the  proceedings.  Do  you 
agree  with  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Todd  with  re- 
ference to  the  Letterkenny  Railway? — So  far  as  it 
refers  to  tire  Letterkenny  Railway  I agree  with  him. 
I adopt  his  evidence  and  Mr.  Hanna’s. 

17060.  Give  us  some  figures  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  that  railway  ? — Very  well,  sir.  I will  give 
you  the  earnings  of  that  railway  from  the  year  1890 
down  to  last  year,  as  returned  in  the  accounts.  Of 
course,  you  know  that  the  railway  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Works  as  mortgagees,  and  it  is  worked 
on  lease  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company. 
They  get  so  much  for  the  working  of  it.  In  the  year 
1890  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Letterkenny  Railway 
were  £5,593  15s.  Id.  ; the  working  company  were 
paid  out  of  that  £3,747  16s.  3d.,  leaving  a net 
balance  of  £1,845  18s.  lOd.  And  under  Section  6 
of  the  Letterkenny  Act  of  1876  those  net  earnings 
were  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  interest  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  first  mortgage,  and,  if  a balance 
was  left,  secondly,  of  the  second  mortgage,  and  so  on. 

17061.  I think  you  had  better  tell  us  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  first  mortgage? — £50,000. 

17062.  And  of  the  second? — £35,000. 

17063.  The  Surplus  revenue  was  to  go  in  reduction 
of  the  interest? — In  reduction  of  the  interest  on  those 
mortgages. 

17064.  I think  we  .might  jump  from  1890  to  1900? 
—Yes-  In  1900  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to 
£6,952  2s.  4 cl.  ; the  working  company  were  paid  out 
8*  6<ffc  ^’47°  leaving  a balance  of  £2,472 

al  17065 i -May  1 ®sk  iust  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  do 
toe  working  company  work  the  line  for  a percentage? 
J.  think  it  m—1  am  not  quite  sure— but  I believe  it  is 
about  £3  10s. 

17066.  I.t  is  a fixed  j 
like  to  say  definitely. 

S'erf»«'— ■ A sliding  scale  on  the  receipts 

5?s«S,  ' ~Y“'  1 “i‘,v8  tlKlt  ia 

tJIIJ68'  ■ Gkai'7£Ji — Those  figu*es  that  you  have  al- 
vaady  given-— 1890  and  1900-dhow  that  there  has 
heeu  I won  t Bay  a considerable— but  that  there  has 

Sewh.fffTS10  is  considerably 

h to  kT  “n,d  «n  the  work1 

17069.  Would  you  go  to  last  va&v  { rpt 
mgs  returned  for  1906  were  £8,566 ^ ^ 
working  company  were  paid  £5  396  ic,  j,.  i ' 

a net  surplus  of  £3,169  11,  oS'  ' Wng 


I believe  it  i 
1 per  mile?— I would  not 


17070.  That  is  an  increase  of  the  net  result  of 
£1,845  in  1890? — Quite  so,  sir. 

17071.  So  that  there  again  it  is  nearly  double?— 
Very  nearly  double. 

17072.  Now,  then,  perhaps  you  had  better  explain 
in  your  own  words  about  the  loans.  How  were  the 
loans  to  be  paid.  I suppose  the  money  was  advanced 
by  the  Board  of  Works  ? — By  the  Treasury  through 
the  Board  of  Works.  And  the  first  mortgage  was  a 
mortgage  of  £50,000.  The  interest  originally  was 
five  per  cent.  That  was  subsequently  reduced  to  four 
per  cent.  The  second  mortgage  was  a mortgage  of 
£35,000  advanced  again  by  the  Treasury  through  the 
Board  of  Works  repayable  in  forty  yearly  instalments 
of,  roughly  speaking,  £1,750.  The  payment  of  those 
instalments  was  guaranteed  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  interest  and  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund  by  the 
City  of  Derry,  and  certain  portions  of  the  County 
Donegal  through  which  the  railway  passed  and  that 
it  would  serve.  Provision  was  made  under  the  Act 
for  recoupment  of  any  sums  paid  by  the  ratepayers 
when  the  line  became  a paying  concern. 

17073.  Let  us  go  by  steps.  The  revenue  of  the 
line,  I suppose,  has  been  insufficient  to  pay  the  work- 
ing expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  first  mortgage? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

17074.  The  arrears  of  interest  have  had  to  be  paid 
by  the  City  of  Derry  ? — The  City  of  Derry  have  not 
to  pay  arrears  of  interest,  but  they  suffer  by  having 
to  continue  the  payments  of  the  yearly  instalments 
■until  the  arrears  of  interest  that  had  accumulated 
on  the  first  mortgage  were  discharged  out  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings. 

17075.  How  much  have  they  paid  under  that?— The 
arrears  of  interest  at  one  period,  I believe,  amounted 
to  a sum  of  over  £8,000.  But  on  the  30th  of  June 
last  year  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  first  mortgage 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £7,348  16s.  2d.  The  result 
of  that,  I would  like  to  point  out,  is  that  of  course 
from  the  start  down  to  the  present  day  the  City  of 
Derry  .and  that  portion  of  the  County  of  Donegal 
have,  had  to  meet  the  whole  liability  in  respect  of  the 
yearly  instalments  on  the  second  charge,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  City  of  Derry  has  up  to  the  present 
paid  a sum  of  £24,538,  and  wo  remain  liable  to  pay 
£19,397.  The  County  of  Donegal  has  paid  £19,397 
and  remain  liable  to  pay  £10,856. 

17076.  The  Corporation  that  you  represent  consider 
that  their  portion  is  considerably  altered  by  some 
new  line  being  authorised  to  be  constructed  as  a com- 
petitive line  to  this  Letterkenny  line?— That  is  so, 

17077.  What  is  that  line? — It  is  a line  in  the 
course  of  construction  at  the  present  time,  running 
from  Strabane  to  Letterkenny. 

17078.  Was  that  line  authorised  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  your  Council  ? — It  was  authorised  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  In  the  yea'r  1903  the  line  was  pro- 
moted. 

17079.  Who  promoted  that  line? — Well,  sir,  I had 
the  honour  to  be  the  solicitor  who  promoted  it.  It 
was  promoted  by  some  landowners  and  some  mer- 
chants principally  in  the  County  Donegal. 

17080.  Did  the  Corporation  of  Londonderry  oppose 
it? — They  didn't  oppose  it  in  the  first  or  second  year- 
They  didn’t  oppose  that  line  directly. 

17081.  Although  they  were  seriously  affected  by  it  I 
— It  was  opposed  by  the  Derry  Harbour  Trust.  _ 

. 17082.  And  the  Corporation,  notwithstanding  their 
liability  under  the  arrangement,  allowed  the  Bill  to 
pass  without  opposition  ? — Well,  sir,  they  were  satis- 
fied to  come  in  under  the  opposition  of  the  Harbour 
Trust,  with  a view  to  economy,  I take  it. 

17083.  Are  the  Harbour  Commissioners  members  of 
the  Corporation? — Well,  there  are  some. 
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17084.  It  is  an  independent  body? — It  is  an  inde- 

^17086.  A Councillor  or  Alderman  might  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Harbour  Board?— -Yes,  they  are  separate 

^7086.  At  any  rate,  the  Corporation  didn't  oppose 
it?— That  is  so.  . 

17087.  Why  do  they  object  to  it  now.  You  are  in 
a different  position  now?— Yes,  sir,  I come  here  as 
Town  Clerk. 

17088.  Mr.  Seedy,  K.c. — He  was  solicitor  for  the 
Bill?— I stated  so,  Mr.  Healy. 

17089.  Chairman. — Now  he  ie  advising  the  Cor- 
poration ?-That  is  so,  sir. 

17090.  What  have  you  got  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Derry  against  this  particular  line? — I hand 
in  sir,  a copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  their  last  Council  meeting  on  the  18th  of 
April.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: — “Whereas 
this  city  has  already  paid  the  sum  of  £24,538  Is.  lid. 
on  foot  of  its  guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  of  £35,000  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Pnblic  Works  for  railway  development  in  the  County 
Donegal  by  means  of  the  Letterkenny  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  still  remains  liable  for  the  payment  of  a' 
further  sum  of  £19,397  on  foot  thereof  ; and  whereas 
the  City  of  Derry  was  requested  to  join  in  this 
guarantee,  and  did  so  join,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
traffic  from  the  districts  served  by  the  railway  would 
flow  through  the  City  of  Derry ; and  whereas  the 
recent  returns  of  the  Letterkenny  Railway  have  held 
out  hopes,  not  only  of  relief  to  the  city  from  further 
payments  on  foot  of  their  liability,  but  of  .ultimate 
recoupment  in  respect  of  the  sums  already  paid  ; and 
whereas  in  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1904  an  Act 
was  passed  sanctioning  the  construction  of  a line 
from  Letterkenny  to  Convoy  connecting  with  Stra- 
bane,  which  railway  when  constructed  must  divert  a 
large  proportion  of  the  traffic  at  present  passing 
over  the  Letterkenny  Railway,  thereby  destroying 
any  chance  of  future  relief  to  the  City  of  Derry  ; and 
whereas  the  Government  of  the  day,  as  represented 
by  the  then  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committees  of  both  Houses  to  advocate  the 
construction  of  this  railway  in  the  interest  of  the 
further  development  of  the  County  Donegal.  Now, 
we,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City 
of  Londonderry,  hereby  resolve  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland,  ios  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
in  assisting  in  promoting  a competing  line  to  the 
letterkenny  Railway  (of  which  they  were  at  the 
time  mortgagees  in  possession)  justifies  ns  in  now 
requesting  the  Government  to  relieve  us  from  all  fur- 
ther liability  on  foot  of  onr  guarantee,  in  respect  of 
the  seoond  mortgage  debt  of  the  Letterkenny  Rail- 
way ; and  we  respectfully  request  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  "Works  to  take  such  steps  as  may  bo  neces- 
sary to  obtain  such  relief.  And  we  direct  a copy 
°f.  this  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners ; and  we  further  direct  the  Town  Clerk  to 
appear  before  the  ‘Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish 
Railways,’  and  submit  this  resolution  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  facts  in- 
volved, and  invoke  their  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
relief  sought.” 

17091.  What  action  do  your  Corporation  want  us  to 
take  in  reference  to  this  line  ? — It  is  set  out  in  the 
resolution. 

17092.  Read  the  clause,  if  you  please? — The  reso- 
lution  recites  the  financial  position  and  the  operative 
part  of  it,  and  proceeds — “ Now,  we,  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Londonderry, 
aereby  resolve  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland,  as  hereinbefore  referred  to,  in  assisting  in 
promoting  a competing  line  to  the  Letterkenny  Rail- 

®y  (of  which  they  were  at  the  time  mortgagees  in 
possession)  justifies  us  in  now  requesting  the  Govem- 
_fe”  re^eve  us  from  all  further  liability  on  foot 
j >,  r guarantee,  in  respect  of  the  second  mortgage 
jwi  Letterkenny  Railway  ; and  we  respectfully 

request  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  take 
Wi  !rPj-as  may  k®  n6Ceasar7  to  obtain  such  relief. 
wtuvio,!6  + a .copy  of  this  resolution  to  be  for- 
KF  *>  “id  Commissioners ; and  we  further 
reooi  h . ^ Cleric  to  appear  before  the  ‘Vice- 
thiK  on  Irish  Railways,’  and  submit 

evidPT^^U^j°n  l°r  their  consideration,  and  to  give 
sista  ?®  the  facts  involved,  and  invoke  their  as- 

istance  m obtaining  the  relief  sought.” 


17093.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  rather  late  in  4 
the  day  ? — Well,  sir,  of  course  it  is  expected  now 
that  the  line  will  be  opened  for  working  some  time  in  Si 
the  coming  summer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  oppo-  M 
sition  was  offered  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Donegal  T 
line  by  the  joint  companies — the  Great  Northern  and  aj 
the  Midland — that  you  have  already  heard  of  during  ^ 
the  past  few  years — joint  opposition  by  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  and  the  Corporation.  There  was  a 
joint  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

17094.  What  I want  to  know  is  why  didn’t  the 
City  of  Derry  take  action,  which  they  now  suggest 
should  be  taken,  when  the  Bill  was  before  Parlia- 
ment?— The  Harbour  Trust  did  take  action. 

17095.  Not  the  Corporation.  The  Harbour  Trust 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  guarantee? — Well,  not 
directly  as  a body.  They  were  satisfied,  I presume, 
that  their  interests  would  be  put  forward  by  the 
Harbour  Trust. 

17096.  Mr.  Sexton  . — Might  they  have  supposed  that  j 
the  House  of  Lords  would  again  limit  the  line  to  s 
Convoy,  as  they  did  the  previous  year? — Yes.  S 

17097.  The  Corporation  were  willing  to  have  their  I 
work  done  by  the  Harbour  Board? — The  interests  of  * 
the  Corporation  were  directly  represented  by  the  0 
Lough  Swilly  Company  who  opposed  the  promotion  of  * 
the  line.  They  succeeded  in  their  opposition  the  first  " 
year  in  limiting  it  to  Convoy. 

17098.  The  Corporation  perhaps  thought  that  their 
interests  would  be  subserved  by  the  other  opponents  ? — p 
Yes  ; the  Lough  Swilly  opposition  was  identical  with  * 
ours.  You  see  we  are  a small  community  and  do  not 
wish  to  put  up  our  rates  by  more  financial  obligations 
than  we  can  avoid.  It  cost  us  £2,000  the  last  two 
years  opposing  the  promotion  of  other  lines. 

17099.  Chairman. — Of  course,  looking  at  it  on  the 
map  I think  probably  you  have  serious  grounds  for 
your  apprehensions  as  to  the  diversion  of  the  traffic? 

— Of  course,  sir,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  and  the  Harbour  Trust 
in  the  first  year  that  the  Strabane  and  Letterkenny  0 
line  was  promoted,  succeeded  in  stopping  the  pro-  oi 
motion  of  that  line  at  a place  oalled  Convoy — a place  «« 
half  way  through.  An  Act  was  granted  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  the  line  from  Strabane  to  Convoy.  That  t] 
was  on  the  opposition  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company.  a 

17100.  If  the  line  was  stopped  there,  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  Deny? — No. 

17101.  It  is  the  extension  from  Convoy  to  Letter- 
ikenny  that  makes  it  a competitive  line? — Yes ; that 
is  so,  sir. 

17102.  Then  your  Corporation  thinks  that  under 
the  special  circumstances  the  Board  of  Works  or 
whoever  arranges  these  matters  should  give  you  some 
relief? — Yes.  The  Chief  Secretary  in  the  year  1904, 
Mr.  Wyndham  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  pro-  j 
moters  that  he  thought  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  B 
County  of  Donegal  that  a link  should  be  made  between  v 
Convoy  and  Letterkenny.  And  what  the  Corporation  g 
feel  is  that  if  in  the  interests  of  the  large  County  of  \ 
Donegal  that  that  link  should  be  granted  as  it  was  t 
granted,  that  at  least  the  Government  should  relieve  £ 
the  City  of  Derry  from  the  liability  they  are  incurring 
for  several  years.  They  consider  that  they  should  not 
be  asked  to  continue  to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the 
County  of  Donegal  as  they  thought  originally  that  the' 
promotion  of  the  Letterkenny  line  would  bring  traffic 
through  the  City  of  Derry. 

17103.  From  what  I have  heard  since  I have  been 
here  in  Dublin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  County  of 
Donegal  has  been  very  highly  favoured  all  round?— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  promotion  of  those  lines 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  district. 

17104.  Yon  have  explained  it  in  a manner  that  we 
fairly  understand? — I would  like  to  say,  if  there  is 
an  impression  on  jour  mind  that  the  Corporation 
should  have  taken  direct  action  the  first  year  m 
opposing  the  promotion  of  the  line,  or  perhaps  that 
has  passed  from  your  mind 

17105.  It  has  passed  from  my  mind.  I merely 
asked  the  question  because  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
they  were  so  deeply  interested  they  ought  to  have 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  Bill?— What  I was 
going  to  say  is— I did  mention  it  casually— I 
said  th9  interests  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  who 
worked  the  line  were  identical  with  the  Corporation 
interests. 

17106.  And  you  relied  upon  them  ?— The  Corpora- 
tion did  rely  on  them  and. on  the  opposition  of  the 
Harbour  Commissioners. 
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. „ 17107.  Did  the  Corporation  subscribe  to  the  ex- 

Apr.  25^1907.  pense  ?_No ; they  didn’t.  The  Harbour  Commis- 
SirF.  Henry  sioners  have  a very  strong  financial  position  in  the 
Miller,  City  of  Deny.  It  is  a small  community  dependent 

Town  Clerk  more  or  less  on  one  industry,  and  we  try  to  economise 

»ud  ex-Mayor  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  The  expenses  of  the 
of  London-  City  in  connection  with  railway  matters  have  been 

derry.  very  excessive  in  recent  years.  I take  it  that  that 

was  one  of  their  reasons  for  not  opposing  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

17108.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Treasury  ad- 
vance?— It  was  tlie  year  1883. 

17109.  About  the  year  1883  ? — l think  that  was  tlie 
year  the  first  re-payment  instalment  was  due. 

17110.  Of  course,  the  advance  was  made  before 
that  ?— Yes. 

17111.  For  the  first  mortgage  the  Treasury  was  con- 
tent to  take  simply  the  security  of  the  line?— That 


Conditions 
under  which 
the  Treasury 


pectation  of 
increased 
traffic  through 
Derry. 


Present  posi- 
tion of  Derry 
with  respect 
to  the  mort- 
gages. 


17112.  And  in  case  the  surplus  of  the  line  should 
fall  below  tlie  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  the 
Treasury  would  be  the  loser? — No,  sir.  If  the  line 
eventually  became  a paying  concern,  and  in  case  the 
arrears  of  interest  had  accumulated,  the  Treasury 
would  be  entitled  to  any  surplus  towards  the  arrears 
before  the  second  mortgagees  could  obtain  any  relief. 

17113.  For  the  time,  at  least,  they  would  suffer  ?— 
That  is  so. 

17114.  And  if  the  surplus  did  not  reach  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  due  to  the  Treasury,  the 
Treasury  would  lose  part  of  the  interest  on  the  first 
mortgage? — That  is  so. 

17115.  It  appears  that  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  directly  supported  the  competing 
line  against  the  traffic  interest  of  the  line  of  which 
they  were  mortgagees? — 'They  did  in  the  general  in- 
terest of  Donegal. 

17116.  What  was  the  interest  for  which  the  City  of 
Derry  gave  the  guarantee — what  was  the  considera- 
tion?—The  City  of  Derry  believed,  and  I hope  they 
will  be  justified,  that  the  ordinary  traffic  would  pass 
through  the  City  of  Derry,  hence  the  reason  for  giving 
the  undertaking  they  did. 

17117.  Yes.  The  Burtonport  line  did  not  exist  at 
that  time? — It  did  not. 

17118.  The  idea  was  to  get  the  traffic  on  this  Letter- 
kenny line — the  traffic  from  the  westward — or  from 
any  further  line  that  might  he  constructed  ? — Oh,  no. 
I think  you  will  find  in  that  traffic  there  is  a great 
proportion  at  present  of  it  coming  over  the  Burton- 
port  line  even  up  to  Letterkenny,  and  that  prospect 
is  increasing  as  the  line  is  being  made.  There  is  a 
very  large  proportion. 

17119.  In  your  reading  of  it,  the  consideration, 
when  the  guarantee  was  contemplated,  was  a flow 
into  Derry  of  the  traffic  brought  by  the  Letter- 
kenny line  ?— Yes,  to  my  mind.  We  understand 
such  was  the  intention  when  it  was  promoted  and  con- 
structed. 

17120.  Upon  your  understanding  of  the  considera- 
tion existing  at  the  time  the  guarantee  was  given, 
did  that  understanding  include  traffic  from  any  line 
westward,  or  was  it  limited  to  the  traffic  on  the  Letter- 
kenny line  itself? — Oh,  no.  It  took  in  the  district 
behind  Letterkenny.  A large  proportion  of  that  traffic 
would  naturally  find  its  way  across  Channel,  but  the 
other  would  pass  through  Letterkenny  and  be  sent 
through  the  city  of  Derry. 

17121.  Does  the  construction  of  the  Burtonport 
Railway  alter  the  equitable  claim  you  make  to  have 
the.  traffic  from  westward  of  Letterkenny? — We  were 
entitled  to  any  accruing  benefits  coming  into  the  dis- 
trict. 

17122.  The  second  guarantee  was  £35,000.  That 
was  on  a different  plan? — Yes. 

17123.  It  was  secured  upon  the  rates  ?— Yes. 

17124.  It  includes  a provision  for  the  repayment  of 
the  principal? — Yes. 

17125.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  on  the  first  mortgage  ?— Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

17126.  It  may  remain  a debt  for  ever?— So  far  as 
1 am  cognisant  of  the  Act. 

17127.  How  much  remains  due  at  the  present  time? 

We  ure  liable,  the  city  itself  is,  liable  for  £19,397. 

,riS8'  lJ£*  at  from  the  Point  of  view  of  the 
creditoi.  There  is  owing  to  the  creditor  the  whole 


principal  sum  of  the  first  guarantee  and  £2,000  ar- 
rears of  interest? — There  is  more  than  that— aW 
£6,000.  There  is  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  first 
mortgage. 

17L29.  And  the  sinking  fund  of  the  second  mort- 
gage has  paid  off  about  £13,000  of  principal  ?— Yes 

17129a.  The  debt  remaining  amounts  to  £78  000 
including  arrears  of  interest.  That  is  to  say;  £50*000 
on  the  first  mortgage;  £6,000  arrears  of  interest- 
and  £22,000  the  principal  of  the  second  morteaw 
That  is  £78,000?— Yes.  * g 

17130.  They  changed  5 per  cent,  on  the  first  mort- 
gage of  £50,000,  for  how  long,  for  some  years?— Yes 

17131.  And  4 per  cent,  since  ? — Yes. 

17132.  And  there  is  4 per  cent,  interest  on  the 
second  mortgage  ? — Yes. 

17133.  They  were  able  to  borrow  at  3 per  cent,  all 
that  time? — Yes. 

17134.  They  have  had  a profit  of  £800  a year,  or 
£20,000,  by  way  of  excess  interest  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — That  would  be  so. 

17135.  That  would  entitle  you  under  the  circum- 
stances to  lenient  treatment  from  the  Treasury? 
— We  thought  so,  and  did  make  application  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject,  but  without  avail. 

17136.  Did  you  remind  them  of  that  profit  -.jay 
had  made? — I was  not  on  the  deputation. 

17137.  Perhaps  you  thought  is  was  more  judicious 
to  keep  clear  of  that  part  of  the  subject? — Well,  if  m 
had  got  the  advantageous  terms  since  given  for  land 
purchase,  and  such  like,  if  we  had  been  treated  in  a 
similar  way,  there  would  not  have  been  a penny  ,f 
liability  left  on  the  foot  of  the  second  charge. 

17138.  Your  claim  is  that  this  expenditure  is  closely 
connected  with  the  schemes  ifor  developing  those 
poorer  districts  ? — On  that  consideration,  among 
others,  we  thought  ourselves  justified  in  going  to  the 
Board. 

17139.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  diversion  of  the 
traffic,  a good  deal  of  the  traffic  from  the  Western 
Peninsula  would  be  perishable  and  would  find  its 
way  by  the  shortest  sea  possible,  and  would  be 
diverted  from  the  port  of  Londonderry? — That  is 
conceded  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  said  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  when  the  Bill  was  going  through. 

17140.  The  significance  of  this  return  you  have 
handed  in  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  gross  receipts 
within  the  period  increased  by  £3,000  a year, 
and  the  working  expenses  only  increased  by 
£1,600,  so  that  the  net  increase  in  the  surplus  is 
about  £1,400  a year.  That  is  an  increase  of  from 
£1,800  to  over  £3,000  ?— If  interest  had  been  charged 
at  the  rate  I have  mentioned  we  would  have  been 
nearly  recouped  by  this  time. 

17141.  If  the  Treasury  had  been  content  to  lend 
the  money  in  1883  at  about  the  same  rate  as  they 
borrowed  it  this  debt  would  have  disappeared  by  now? 
— I think  it  would  have  been  repaid  by  this  time.  If 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced,  even  to  what  it 
has  been  reduced  in  recent  times  for  land  purchase, 
when  the  money  was  advanced  at  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  so,  I think  we  would  be  in  the  same  happy 
position. 

17142.  If  the  Treasury  had  charged  3 per  c^nt.  in- 
terest the  surplus  last  year  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  second  mortgage,  and  to  leave  a balance. 
You  would  add  £800  to  the  amount  of  £3,169.  I 
consider  you  have  a strong  equitable  claim,  and  that 
the  Treasury  had  no  right  to  make  a substantial 
profit  out  of  such  a transaction  ? — I am  very  glad  to 
near  you  say  so,  sir. 

17143.  Now,  the  construction  of  this  new  line  alters 
the  position  in  which  you  stood  when  you  gave  the 
guarantee.  That  position  has  been  altered  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Government.  You  say  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  surplus  arising  beyond  the 
terest  on  the  first  mortgage? — Obviously,  taking  au 
these  figures.  . 

17144.  And  you  pray  to  be  relieved  of  the  balance 
of  liability? — We  ask  this  Commission  ® s j 
whether  it  could  see  its  way  to  adopt  our  view  an 
make  an  interim  representation  in  connection  wi 
it.  This  new  line  will  be  working  in  the  summer, 
end  I don’t  know  how  long  this  Commission  0*7 
sitting  before  it  is  able  to  report,  and  in  the  me  - 
time  the  city  of  Derry  will  be  paying  that  cnarp^ 
and  there  is  also  the  proportion  from  the  ooun 
Donegal.  If  it  is  possible,  I would  ask  you  to 
sider  whether  yon  could  not  do  so. 
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17145.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  two  balances 
added  together— the  city  of  Derry  and  the  county  of 
Donegal  ? — About  £30,000.  If  you  take  into  account 
-the  £20,000  profit,  it  is  only  £10,000. 

17146.  On  this  question  of  the  recoupment  clause, 
it  provides  that  after  you  had  fully  discharged  your 
liability  under  the  mortgages,  principal  and  interest, 
if  at  any  time  there  was  a surplus  the  annual  pay- 
ments from  the  first  would  have  to  be  given  back  to 
you.  I have  the  section  here  ?— That  is  so. 

17147.  In  that  case  would  not  the  line  really  remain 
in  a state  of  very  embarrassing  liability  for  a long 
time.  The  capital  of  the  line,  I think,  was  £50,000  ? 

Yes ; you  should  add  to  that  what  was  borrowed 

from  the  State. 

17148.  As  to  the  £70,000,  has  the  mortgage  provision, 
the  effect  of  doubling  the  amount  borrowed? — The 
mortgage  clause  Iras  that  effect.  Assuming  we  have 
paid°the  £35,000,  plus  interest,  that  is  £70,000,  we 
•come  into  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Works ; we 
will,  instead  of  the  Board  of  Works,  be  entitled  to 
be  repaid  our  £70,000. 

17149.  That  is  the  full  amount  of  the  annual 
payments  ? — Precisely. 

17150.  However,  if  you  think  the  line  will  not  pay 
interest  on  the  second  mortgage,  there  is  really  very 
little  prospect  of  the  recoupment  clause  turning  out 
of  any  practical  advantage? — Afterwards  there 
is  a possibility  that  the  line  may  be  acquired  by  a 
larger  line,  and  if  that  should  be  so,  I fancy  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  will  take  into  consideration 
any  amount  outstanding,  and  what  the  liabilities 
.against  the  line  really  are. 

17151.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
-the  original  offer  to  construct  this  line  was  made  by  a 
number  of  people  in  Derry  and  Donegal,  who  raised 
a sum  of  £50,000— the  capital? — They  were  doing 
then  what  the  Government  is  doing  now.  That  was 
done,  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered. 

17152.  Did  the  Corporation  favour  the  offer  made 
by  the  Lough  S willy  Company  to  purchase  this  line 
from  the  Board  of  Works? — They  did  at  the  time.  T 
have  a resolution  referring  to  it. 

17153.  I just  wanted  to  know  why  they  were  in 
favour  of  it ; have  you  any  correspondence  ? — It  was 
before  my  time,  and  I would  have  to  refresh, 
my  memory.  Here  is  an  extract  I will  give 
you  from  a report  made  in  the  year  1899. 
There  was  a Committee-  appointed  to  approach 
the  Treasury  with  a view  of  getting  a reduction 
■on  the  interest,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by 
those  present — “ That  it  was  extremely  desirable  that 
vigorous  and  combined  action  should  be  taken  by  your 
•Corporation  and  the  bodies  named  ” — the  Londonderry 
•Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Donegal  County  Coun- 
•cil,  these  were  the  bodies — “ for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  taxpayers  of  Derry  and  Donegal  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  this  tax  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  of  securing,  if  possible,  a better  railway  service 
between  Derry,  Letterkeimy,  and  Burtonport.  It  ap- 
l«ared  to  your  Committee  as  well  as  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  bodies  named  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
feasible  means  of  attaining  this  object  would  be  to 
•request  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tory to  sell  the  Treasury  mortgages  on  the  Letter- 
ienny  Railway  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany ; to  accept  the  price  thereof,  or  such  lesser  sum 
as  the  Treasury  can  be  induced  to  accept  in  full  dis- 
•charge  of  these  mortgages,  and  to  release  the  taxpayers 
•of  Derry  and  Donegal  from  any  further  payments  on 
■foot  of  the  second  mortgage.  Your  Committee  is  of 
•opinion  that  the  Treasury  should  consent  to  the  moneys 
received  by  the  Treasury  on  the  sale  of  the  Letterkeimy 
Railway  being  apportioned  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  contributing  areas  in  proportion  to  the  debts  due 
•to  them  respectively.” 

17154.  What  Committee  is  that?— -It  is  the  Com- 
muttee  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Londonderry 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Londonderry  Corporation, 
•and  the  County  Council  of  Donegal. 

17155.  And  fully  representative  of  local  opinion  ? — 
Absolutely  so. 

17156.  Considering  that  the  balance  due  to  the 
j*1?’  with  arrears  of  interest,  amounts  to  a total 
■of  £78,000,  was  it  not  rather  a good  offer  to  say : “We 
will  give  you  a lump  sum  of  £70,000,  and  if  you  do 
Dot  accept  that  we  will  agree  to  a valuation  by  expert 
engineers,  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation  ” ? — 
It  looked  like  it.  " 


17167.  Of  course,  the  entire  transaction  being 
viewed,  they  would  lose  nothing  ? — They  did  not  agree. 

17158.  Chairman. — Who  was  “they  ” ? — The  Trea- 
sury. 

17159.  Mr.  Sexion. — They  conceded  something  in 
other  cases.  On  the  sale  of  the  Limavady  line  to  the 
Midland  Company  I think  there  was  a balance  re- 
mitted. The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Works 
shows  a number  of  cases  in  which  the  Treasury  re- 
mitted a part  of  the  balance  due? — Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission,  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  too 
high.  They  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  we  asked. 

17160.  'Did  this  offer  include  that  the  line  would  be 
so  relaid  so  as  to  give  a service  equal  to  the  Lough 
Swilly  line? — That  was  only  one  of  them.  It  was 
costing  the  ratepayers  of  the  city  of  Derry  3 d.  in 
the  pound,  which  we  could  devote  to  more  necessary 
things  in  the  city. 

17161.  And  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  are  willing 
to  give  any  guarantee  which  the  Government  may 
require  for  a satisfactory  service  on  the  whole 
system  ? — I think  that  was  so. 

17162.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  this  offer 
might  afford  a satisfactory  way  out  of  this  very 
ugly  difficulty? — Yes,  sir.  Certainly  if  I were  advis- 
ing the  Corporation,  in  view  of  the  remark  I made 
about  the  possible  acquisition,  of  this  line  at  some 
future  date  by  a larger  company,  I would  not  like  to 
see  the  city  of  Derry  sacrificing  the  prospect  of  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  all  the  moneys  that  have  been 
paid  should  be  repaid.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
if  your  suggestion  were  adopted  and  the  Lough  Swilly 
got  it  for  that  money  they  would  not  get  considera- 
tion for  more  than  they  paid. 

17163.  Looking  to  this  diversion  of  traffic,  and 
the  probability  that  it  may  increase  even  in  the 
near  future,  would  not  the  Corporation  of  Derry 
be  wise  to  accept  the  cancellation  of  the  liability  and 
say  nothing  about  the  recoupment? — I would  sooner 
wait  and  see  what  in  a couple  of  years  will  be  the 
result  of  the  competition. 

17164.  Have  you  finished  your  answer? — It  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  having  regard  to  the  remark  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  made,  that  he  has  really  admitted  to 
the  Commission  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  at 
least  at  the  present  time 

17165.  Chairman. — What  is  the  rate? — 4 per  cent. 
We  thought  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  should 
ask  the  Commission  if  it  could  see  its  way  in  the  near 
future  to  make  some  recommendation.  We  must  go 
on  paying  in  the  meantime. 

17166.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  yon  go  on  claiming  and  re- 
serving the  right  to  this  possible  recoupment,  and  are 
not  willing  to  take  things  as  they  stand  and  accept 
relief  from  your  liability,  yon  complicate  the  question  ? 
— That  is  the  position  of  the  Corporation  to-day.  I 
do  not  think  this  purchase  scheme  has  been  before  my 
Corporation  since  1899,  and  that  is  a reason  why  I 
hesitate  to  give  any  expression  of  opinion  or  appear 
to  bind  them  by  any  expression. 

17167.  Being  in  an  official  position,  and  having 
to  submit  this  question  to  the  Corporation,  you  do 
not  care  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  ? — That  is 
the  case. 


Apr.  25,  1907. 

Sir  F.  Henry 
Miller, 

Town  Clerk 
and  ex- May  or 
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Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii.  ri'"" 

17168.  With  regard  to  this  four  per  cent,  interest. 

You  are  aware  the  Board  of  Works  is  prohibited  from 
lending  money  at  any  lower  rate  of  interest  to  rail- 
ways, and  yet  they  are  not  prohibited,  they  are  per- 
mitted, to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  other  under-  Rates  of 
takings  at  3 per  cent,  and  a sliding  scale.  Does  it  not  interest  on 
seem  to  be  rather  incongruous  ; lending  money  on  the  Treasury 
security  of  undertakings  of  hardly  equal  value  at  a loans- 
lower  rate  ; and  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
lending  to  railways  at  the  same  rate? — That  is 
what  we  said.  We  think  the  Board  of  Works  or  the 
Treasury  might  have  power  to  lend  the  money  at  least 
at  the  same  rate. 

17169.  To  lend  money  at  the  same  rate  to  you  as  to 
other  undertakings? — Yes. 

17170.  I think  you  said  that  a sum  of  £7,000  was  Arrears  of 
due  as  arrears  of  interest  on  the  first  mortgage,  and  I hitoest  due 
think  the  net  earnings  after  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  first  mortgage  charge  would  admit  of  the  re-  Rftilway 
demption  of  those  arrears  at  the  rate  of  about  £1,000 
a year? — There  is  the  charge  as  well. 
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17171.  It  would  seem  from  that  that  it  would  be 
seven  year’s  before  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  first 
mortgage  are  liquidated? — It  would  appear  so  from 
that.  You  can  see  what  has  been  done.  If  you  look 
at  the  figures  in  our  resolution  you  will  see  that  from 
the  year  1899  there  has  been  a steadily  increasing  sur- 
plus. Now,  under  a section  of  the  Act  of  1876,  when 
that  mortgage  was  secured  that  surplus  should  have 
gone  to  the  reduction  of  our  liability.  That  has  not 
been  done,  and  the  amount  has  been  placed  m a 
suspense  account.  We  have  only  discovered  this 
recently  ourselves.  Personally  I am  only  thi’ee  years 
in  offioe  as  Town  Clerk,  and  we  have  only  discovered 
this.  You  will  see  that  for  the  last  four  years  there 
has  been  a surplus  of  £1,000  a year,  and  under  this 
section  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  that 
£4,000  should  have  gone  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  liability  on  the  second  lean.  I say  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

17172.  To  relieve  the  second  loan.  That  is  a rather 
important  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  profits  for  the 
last  four  years,  the  surplus  of  £1,000  a year,  should 
go  towards  the  payment  of  the  second  loan ; it  should 
be  placed  to  their  credit  under  the  first  mortgage,  and 
should  be  allocated  towards  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
terest and  instalment  on  the  second  loan  ; and  that 
has  never  been  done  ?— It  has  been  placed  in  a sus- 
pense account,  and  we  have  had  no  benefit  therefrom .. 
The  arrears  have  not  been  reduced,  as  would  appear 
from  the  account.  Of  course  pending  what  may 
happen  here  we  are  not  moving  in  the  matter  at  the 


present. 

No  prospect  17173.  However,  even  upon  that  estimate  there  is 
of  relief  to  still  very  little  prospect  of  any  relief  to  the  county  or 
guarantors  to  your  city  of  the  burden  under  the  second  loan 
•under  the 
second  loan 

under  existing  

circumstances. 


under  existing  circumstances? — Oh,  no.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  on  the  surplus  for  the  past  four  years' 
it  should  be  decided  we  were  entitled  to  get  credit 
for  £1,000  each  year,  there  would  be  £4,000  standing- 
to  our  credit.  If  there  were  lower  terms  of  interest 
during  the  next  three  years  the  arrears  would  be  wiped 
out  and  we  would  be  entitled  to  relief.  F 

17174.  ‘But  in  any  probability,  it  is  very  unlikely 
in  view  of  the  Strabane  connection  that  the  net 
earnings,  the  present  surplus  of  the  earnings  of  the- 
Letterkenny  line  will  be  maintained? — I fear  so, 

17175.  In  these  circumstances  the  chances  are  that; 
the  guarantors  will  remain  liable  for  an  indefinite- 
period  of  time  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that  unless  some- 
thing else  turns  up. 

17176.  It  might  be  thought  a well-advised  course 
for  the  Corporation,  as  Mr.  Sexton  suggested,  pro- 
vided yon  could  get  relief  under  this  second  mort- 
gage to  forego  the  claim  that  you  have  in  regard  to- 
the  sum  payable  in  respect  of  any  future  recoup- 
ment. It  would  be  a simpler  problem  if  you  aban- 
doned that  claim? — Yes,  sir,  but  I am  simply  here 
as  an  official.  I don’t  like  to  say  anything  that 
might  bind  the  body  I represent  hereafter. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  x.c. 

17177.  Do  you  agree  with  other  witnesses,  with  the- 
last  witness,  that  the  management  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  Companies  is  satisfac- 
tory ? — As  an  official  of  the  Corporation  I have 
its  interests  to  represent,  but  personally,  I have  no- 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  management  of  these 
companies  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  could 
not  be  better. 


Mr.  John  Kelso  Reid,  ll.d.,  was  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  John  17178.  You  are  solicitor  of  the  Londonderry  Port 

Kelso  Reid,  and  Harbour  Commissionersi  ? — Yes. 
raj).,  17179.  How  long  solicitor  to  that  body  ? — About 

representative  nineteen  years. 

of  the  Lon-  17180.  Do  you  appear  before  us  by  auy  resolution  of 
donderryPort  the  Commissioners? — I do;  but  in  the  first  place  I 
and  Harbour  wis^  to  say  that  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cooke,  has  in- 
nionera  ' structed  me  to  apologise  for  not  being  able  to  attend 
personally.  He  met  with  a severe  accident  sometime  ago 
and  the  doctor  does  nob  allow  him  to  go  out  of  the 
house  yet.  Mr.  Cooke  was  expected  to  attend,  but 
in  view  of  this  I was  appointed  by  resolution  on  the 
12th  instant  to  attend  and  give  evidence  in  his  stead. 

17181.  Very  well.  You  appear  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  thfe  Harbour  Commissioners? — Yes. 


17182.  Would  you  mention  the  several  points  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  upon. , First,  as  to  the  port  of 
Londonderry.  Of  course  you  are  directly  interested 
in  the  sea  traffic  to  and  from  Londonderry  ? — Yes. 
Complaint  of  17183.  Is  it  your  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  the 
diversion  of  Commissioners,  that  the  port  of  Londonderry  is  under 
traffic  to  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  ports  in  Ire- 
Eastern  ports  land? — We  have  always  found  it  so,  as  compared  with 
from  Derry  the  different  ports  on  the  east  coast,  such  as  Larne, 
route.  Belfast,  Greenore,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Dublin. 

17184..  This  disadvantage  you  attribute  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  action  of  the  railway  companies  ? — We  do. 
. 17185.  Why  do  you  think  the  railway  companies 
should  favour  Belfast,  for  instance,  any  more  than 
Londonderry  ? — Of  course  from  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  Londonderry,  lying  so  much  to  the  westward  of 
Ireland,  the  railway  companies  get  a longer  haulage 
for  themselves  on  the  traffic  in  our  neighbourhood  of 
the  north-west  by  taking  it  through  the  east  coast  ports. 
They  get  a longer  haul  that  way  than  by  taking  it 
through  the  more  accessible  ports. 

17186.  If  they  get  a longer- haul  and  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  through  rates  it  is  an  inducement  to  them 
to  take  traffic  to  the  eastern  ports  as  against  London- 
derry ?— We  think  so.  That  influences  their  action 
in  doing  so. 

^ 17187.  The  rates  in  most  cases  through  any  port  to 
England  are  practically  the  same  ?— Practically  the 

17188.  Say  from  inland  places  in  Ireland  near 


Londonderry  to  London? — Take  Strabane.  The  case 
of  Strabane  is  «a.  special  one. 

17189.  These  Are  the  Greenore  and  Liverpool  rates? 
— In  practice  I believe  these  rates  are  the  same,  but  L 
don’t  know  if  it  is  so  to-day.  Up  to  a short  time  ago- 
there  was  a differential  rate  shown  in  the  rate  books 
of  the  company  by  which  the  route  via  Derry  was 
slightly  cheaper  than  the  routte  via  east  coast  ports. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Strabane  is  one  of  the  places  that 
has  a differential  by  statute. 

Colonel  Flews. — It  was  given  voluntarily. 

Witness. — I don’t  want  to  oome  to  a discussion  on. 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Plews.  It  was  a matter  of  terms. 

Mr.  Sealy,  k.c. — It  was  given  voluntarily. 

Colonel  Flews. — It  was  not  imposed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  It  was  offered  on  going  into- 
Committee.  That  is  the  2s.  6 d.  differential  on  Stra- 
bane traffic. 

17190.  Chairman. — That  was  a clause  submitted  in 
some  Bill  in  Parliament? — Yes,  2s.  6 d.  It  appeared- 
on  the  hooks  of  the  company  long  before  the  clause 
was  given,  and  had  been  given  for  a great  many  years. 

17191.  At  any  rate  the  Bill  was  in  Parliament  and 
that  clause  was  inserted? — Yes. 

17192.  With  regard  to  Scotland.  I suppose  the  ar- 
rangements there  arte  more  favourable  to  Derry  than 
to  other  ports? — They  are  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
the  same  geographical  question  does  not  arise. 

17193.  There  is  a service  of  steamers  from  Derry  to 
Scotland? — Yes,  a daily  service. 

17194.  Mr.  Sealy,  k.c. — They  are  the  shortest  route 
to  Scotland,  and  they  command  the  traffic? — Yes. 

17195.  Chairman. — In  addition  to  the  daily  service 
to  Scotland  what  steamer  services  are  there  between 
Derry  and  England? — We  have  a daily  service  to 
England  also;  twice  in  the  week  via  Hey  sham,  twice 
in  the  week  via  Fleetwood,  and  twice  in  the  week  to 
Liverpool. 

17196.  I think  we  had  that  evidence  this  morning- 
Of  course  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  rates- 
to  and  from  Derry  and  places  in  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land ? — No,  sir,  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
actual  figures. 

17197.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular complaint  from  the  Harbour  Board  as  to  the 
service  or  as  to  railway  conditions  generally  ? — Except 
with  regard  tp  the  question  as  to  the  comparative 
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.-amount  of  the  through  rates  through  English  ports 
as  compared  with  the  port  of  Londonderry. 

17198.  The  question  of  a differential  rate  through 
Londonderry  has  often  been  raised  by  the  Harbour 
Board? — It  has  often  been  a question  of  discussion. 

17199.  But  speaking  generally,  you  are  not  here  to 
complain  of  either  the  rates  or  facilities  granted  by 
the  railway  companies  to  Londonderry?—!  have  no 
specific  instructions  on  that  point. 

17200.  You  are  not  here  to  complain  about  it? — I 
have  no  instructions  upon  that.  There  are  certain 
minor  details  I know  there  is  dissatisfaction  on. 

17201.  Nothing  of  a substantial  character? — Noth- 
ing that  my  Commissioners  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  before  you  to-day. 

17202.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  think  they  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  trouble  us  with  them? — 
The  main  trouble  about  it  arises  from  the  scarcity  of 
wagons,  the  difficulty  the  merchahts  have  in  getting  a 
sufficient  supply  of  wagons  to  deal  with  the  cargoes 
that  are  being  discharged  at  the  quays. 

17203.  I suppose  that  is  exceptional? — Well,  I be- 
lieve it  is  considered  usual  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  is  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  railway  com- 
pany. There  seems  to  be  a general  deficiency  of 
wagons  to  cope  with  the  spring  traffic. 

17204.  In  all  ports,  not  only  in  Ireland,  everywhere 
now  and  then  there  are  gluts  of  traffic  from  the  ab- 
normal arrival  of  ships? — I understand  this  is  more 
•or  less  chronic  in  the  spring. 

17205.  Can  you  give  us  any  details? — I cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Generally  the  traffic 
over  the  railways  in  the  spring  is  larger  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  a busy  time  with  farmers  and 
others  for  seed  and  so  on. 

17206.  Have  you  any  specific  instances  to  bring 
under  our  notice  even  of  that  ?— No,  I have  not  any 
■details.  I produce  no  details,  only  the  general  state- 
ment that  there  is  a deficiency.  It  is  not  individuals  ; 
there  is  a general  complaint  that  there  is  a scarcity 
of  wagons  at  Derry,  that  the  railway  stock  is  not 
•sufficient  to  cope  with  the  traffic  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Mealy,  x.c. — It  is  practically  caused  by  the  de- 
iention  of  our  wagons  at  the  ports,  the  needless  deten- 
tion of  our  wagons.  They  are  orderedl  to  wait  for 
vessels  coming  in — particularly  at  Derry,  too. 

17207.  Chairman-. — It  must  occur.  Have  you  or 
your  Commissioners  considered  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  these  Irish  railways  ? — Our  Com- 
missioners did. 

17208.  Are  the  Commissioners  an  elective  body? — 
They  are. 

17209.  Are  they  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the 
— Yes,  with  a certain  rating  qualification. 

17210.  I assume  that  the  Commissioners  are  in- 
terested in  the  traffic  of  the  port  and  the  city  ? — Very 
largely.  They  comprise  nearly  all  the  principal  mer- 
■chants  in  the  town. 

17211.  They  considered  this  question  of  the  amal- 

Ction  of  the  railway  system  in  this  country  into 
or  four  large  companies.  They  have  considered 
mat  question  ?— They  did. 
v7oii'  ^re  tlley  i.n  favour  of  it? — No,  sir. 
f?213.  Are  they  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  by  the  State? — They  are  not,  sir.  May  I 
explain. 

• y<?s,  I want  you  to  explain  ?— Their  view 

tnat  with  the  railways  under  private  ownership,  as 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies,  there  is  a cer- 
<>f  competition,  and  they  fear  that  that 
,fc  b®  f°st  i?  case  of  State  ownership.  The 

iy  benefits  they  consider  that  could  come  from  State 
wnership  would  be  any  such  economy  resulting  as 
T,‘~l “ enable  them  to  make  a general  reduction  of 
or  that  if  the  State  ownership  would  so  manage 
mL?n  IStf, not  f°  run  them  to  the  greatest  com- 
benofif  but  with  a due  regard  to  the  interests 
^ different  locality,  preserving  the  local  interests 
and  safeguarding  them. 

sionSf+^,°  nnderstand  you  to  mean,  the  Commis- 
-worlrJ  that  if  these  private  railways  were 

the  c,,—!  r fne  general  interest  of  the  country,  and 
von  'were  used  for  the  reduction  of  rates, 

Itate  * Pommissionei's  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
S Pnmnasmg  the  railways?— I don’t  think  that  is 
would  v^CUaat?‘  fbey  don’t  believe  any  economies 
the  amm  to  suob  an  extent  as  would  give  ns 

If  sneh  °l  rates  conceded  to  afford  a reduction, 
terest*  r could  he  effected  and  if  local  in- 

WonlH  J16  safegnarded  I think  the  Commissioners 
■would  be  in  favour  of  State  amalgamation. 


17216.  I accept  your  statement.  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  and  considered,  and  that  is  the  con- 
clusion which  you  have  gathered  they  have  arrived  at? 
— That  is  so. 

17217.  Now,  I suppose,  several  witnesses  have  ob- 
jected to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners’  Court.  Are  your  Commissioners  in 
favour  of  that  Court? — No,  sir. 

17218.  They  have  had  some  experience  of  it? — They 
had. 

17219.  How  long  ago? — In  the  year  1886. 

17220.  In  1886,  twenty-one  years  ago,  were  you  en- 
gaged with  it  then? — Not  personally. 

17221.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it,  what  the 
action  was? — I do,  something. 

17222.  Was  it  against  the  railway  company? — It 
was  against  them.  Petitions  were  instituted  by  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  against  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  London  and  North-Western  and  a small  com- 
pany that  owns  the  connecting  line  between  Greenore 
and  the  Great  Northern  main  line — I forget  the  name. 

17223.  Colonel  Plexus. — The  Dundalk,  Newry  and 
Greenore  line? — Yes. 

17224.  Chairman. — Well  ? — It  was  bought  to  seek 
relief  from  what  the  Harbour  Commissioners  con- 
tended was  undue  preference  by  these  companies  to  the 
port  of  Greenoro  over  the  port  of  Londonderry. 

17225.  What  was  the  cost  to  the  Harbour  Board  ? — 
Approximately  £4,000. 

Mr.  Mealy,  k.  c. — Because  they  had  to  pay  our  costs. 

17226.  Chairnum.— Had  you  to  pay  the  costs  of 
both  sides? — Part  of  the  costs  of  both  sides  was  what 
we  had  to  pay. 

17227.  In  other  words,  you  failed  in  tire  action  ?— 
We  failed  in  part  and  succeeded  in  part.  The 
general  costs  of  the  action  were  borne  by  us ; lie 
costs  of  one  portion  of  the  action  on  both  sides  had 
to  be  paid  by  us ; but  not  the  entire  costs. 

17228.  Was  it  tried  in  Dublin? — No,  partly  in  Lon- 
donderry and  partly  in  London. 

17229.  Mr.  Mealy,  k.c. — A day  there  and  two  or 
three  days  here? — Yes. 

17230.  Colonel  Plexus. — The  major  portion  was 
in  Londonderry,  five  days.  And  then  one  day’s  sit- 
ting in  London  ? — Yes,  I think  that  was  it. 

17231.  Chairman. — From  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  Court  we  may  say  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  way.  of  dealing  with  disputes  between 
traders  and  railway  companies.  Have  you  any 
opinion  about  the  substitute  that  would  be  applicable? 
—They  would  be  very  anxious  to  find  a cheap  tribunal 
that  wonld  easily  deal  with  them. 

17232.  I remember  when  that  Commission  was  agreed 
to  it  was  considered  cheap.  That  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  it?— It  has  not  proved  to  be  so. 

17233.  Mr.  Mealy,  x.c. — Take  it  to  the  Agricultural 
Board  and  conduct  it  at  the  public  expense  ? — If  it 
was  a public  case. 

17234.  Chairman. — There  must  be  a public  case. 
Have  you  formed  any  idea  about  the  tribunal.  First, 
it  should  be  in  Dublin?— Yes,  it  should  be  a per- 
manent tribunal  sitting  in  Dublin. 

17235.  The  Railway  Commissioners’  Court  is  a per- 
manent tribunal  in  England  ?— But  that  is  one  of  the 
elements  that  makes  it  so  expensive. 

17236.  The  expenses  of  the  Court  are  very  trifling. 
The  expenses  are  in  connection  with  the  witnesses  and 
counsel  and  so  on,  and  the  preparation  of  a good  case. 
Would  it  be  a court  without  counsel  or  lawyers? — I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

17237.  As  a solicitor  I thought  yon  would 
say  that.  What  is  a cheap  tribunal  ? — I would 
say  a tribunal  composed  of  a representative  of 
the  railway  interest  and  a representative  of  the  general 
trade  interest,  with  possibly  a lawyer  at  the  head  of 
it  sitting  here  in  Dublin  as  a permanent  tribunal, 
like  one  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

17238.  Are  they  to  be  paid  ?— The  officials  would  be 
paid  by  the  State. 

17239.  The  persons  forming  the  tribunal,  are  they 
to  be  paid  ?— Raid  by  the  State. 

17240.  The  same  as  the  Railway  Commissioners  * 

Yes. 

17241.  'Where  does  the  cheapness  come  in? The 

cheapness  comes  in  in  this  way.  First  of  all,  this 
court  should  have  at  their  command,  I would  suggest, 
a.  staff  of  inspectors  who  would  be  available  as  a pre 
liminary.  If  any  pvima  facie  case  were  made  or  any 
complaint  made  against  the  railways  these  would'  be 
available  to  investigate  the  facts  and  ascertain  them, 
and  report  them  to  both  parties,  both  the  railway 
company  and  the  complainant 
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“iPitaei!.— In°fc  majority  at  cam  the  report  of  the 
mepeotor  would  settle  tke  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

17242.  Ghairman. — That  cap  he  done  to-day  by  com- 
muuication  with  the  Board  of  Tn.de  ?-I  don  t thmk 
they  have  power  to  investigate  the  tacts. 

17243.  Certainly,  they  have  power.  They  do  in- 
vestigate. They  communicate  with  representatives 
from8 both  sides?— My  Commissioners  think  it  is  de- 
sirable  there  should  be  inspectors  with  powers  snehss 
the  railway  companies  themmdves  ,-jhmtnolj  pn 
to  inspector-,  at  their  own  conference  to  enaUe  them 
to  trace  out  railway  transactions,  with  fu11  “ 

inspection,  to  see  how  traffic  is  worked,  k.  mg 
books  and  follow  out  charges  through  the  different 
companies.  . . ... 

Mr.  Hcaly,  k.c.— To  hold  an  inquisition. 

IP i f n ess. — They  should  be  in  a position  to  ascertain 
the  rates  and  what  are  actually  charged,  whether  the 
rates  in  the  rate  books  were  stricfly  or  were  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  Further,  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  disclose  in  the  rate  hook  the  full  details 
of  how  their  rates  were  composed,  and  what  the  re- 
ceipts in  respect  to  them  were,  both  through  rates  and 
local  rates. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


Necessity  for 
fuller  infor- 
mation in 
railway  rates 
books. 


17244.  What  particulars  of  the  rates  do  you 
say  should  be  given  in  the  rate-book  ?— With 
regard  to  local  rates  a full  analysis  showing  the 
rates  for  conveyance,  and  the  station,  terminal 
charges,  and  the  different  component  items  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  , , . 

17245.  How  much  for  conveyance,  how  much  lor 
station  accommodation,  and  liow  much  for  station 
services  ?— Yes,  loading  or  unloading,  and  so  on. 

17246.  And  collection  and  delivery,  would  you  say  i 
— I would.  , , 

17247.  In  the  case  of  a through  rate  you  would 
show  the  portion  of  the  rate  received  by  each  of  the 
carrying  companies  parties  to  the  rate? — Quite  so. 


=U17248.  Also  any  temporary  rate  or  rebate,  or  allow- 
ance, if  any  whatever? — Yes,  sir. 

17249.  So  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  customer 
should  exactly  correspond  to  the  entry  in  the  book, 
and  that  nobody  should  pay  anything  different  to 
the  payment  by  anybody  else  for  the  same  service?— 


17250.  No  doubt  such  information  would  tell  the 
public  much  more  than  they  know  at  present,  but 
after  all  the  main  question  is  that  the  rates  themselves 
should  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  ? 
—Yes. 

17251.  I doubt  whether  your  objection  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Iras  been  made  quite  clear.  I understood, 
however,  that  you  think  the  fault  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  that  it  has  no  power?— Quite  so,  sir;  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  very  useful  in  bringing  about  a 
friendly  agreement  in  some  cases,  but  it  has  no  power 
to  enforce  a decision. 

17252.  Chairman. — To  enforce  a decision? — Yes. 

17253.  Mr.  Sexton. — Their  function  is  to  persuade? 


Inability  of 
the  Board  of 
Trade  to  en- 
force its 
decisions  a 
drawback  to 
its  utility. 


Cost  of  ap- 
pearing 
before  the 
Railway  and 
Canal  Com- 
mission Court 


exceisive. 


Chairman. — That  is  right. 

17254.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  are  very  far  away ; take 
a trader  or  a body  of  traders  going  to  London.  They 
may  be  fated  to  find  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  no 
power  to  help  them.  That  reduces  the  influence  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  a nullity  in  the  minds  of  the 
those  who  are  concerned  with  railway  transit  in  Ire- 
land ? — It  is  a tribunal  my  Commissioners  don’t  make 
use  of  on  account  of  its  lack  of  power  to  enforce  any 
decision  that  it  thought  right. 

17255.  Then  you  believe  that  the  tribunal  which 
has  power  to  enforce  its  views  is  in  effect  and  prac- 
tice too  costly  for  use? — Quite  so. 

17256.  We  have  often  heard  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  that  the  fees  of  that  court  axe  light,  but  the 
fees  are  a negligible  item  in  the  cost  of  the  proceed- 
ings?—-If  any, side,  any  party  to  any  litigation  before 
the  Railway  Commissioners  wanted  their  case  to  get 
a full  hearing,  I think  they  would  find  it  necessary 
to  employ  some  of  the  counsel  who  are  in  a certain 
sense  specialists  in  that  court? — {No  answer). 

.17257.  The  railway  companies  are  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, or,  at  any  rate,  corporations  which  for  pur- 
poses of  thie  kind,  in  defence  of  their  interests,  have 


practically  unlimited  funds  for  engaging  the  most 
eminent  speoial  assistance.  Does  that  impose  on 
the  other  party  the  practical  obligation  of  securing 
assistance  equally  efficient? — It  does. 

17258.  And  the  net  result  is,  no  matter  how  low 
the  court  fees  may  be,  that  the  litigation  before  this 
tribunal  is  most  expensive,  perhaps  as  expensive  as 
any  in  the  country  ? — That  is  so. 

17259.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  a 
tribunal  could  be  so  constituted  as  to  interpret  the- 
application  of  statutes  on  this  complicated  mat- 
ter of  railway  traffic,  that  a tribunal  could  be  consti- 
tuted of  laymen  depending  simply  on  lay  assistance 
and  that  the  railway  companies  should  be  prohibited’ 
from  engaging  legal  .assistance  if  tliey  desired  to  do- 
so ; is  that  a practical  suggestion  ?— In  my  own 
individual  opinion  it  would  not  be. 

17260.  I fear  you  must  invent  something  else:. 
Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  only  way  out  of  this 
sort  of  difficulty,  and  of  tire  expense  in  liti- 
gation between  the  railway  corporations  and  indivi- 
duals would  be  to  try  to  bring  about  a state  of 
affairs  in  which  there  would  be  less  necessity 
for  resorting  to  law? — I would  not  despair  that 
a tribunal  might  be  so  established  here  in  Dublin,  at 
which  the  average  Irish  barrister  would  be  the  usual 
practitioner  which  could  not  be  and  would  not  be- 
more  expensive  than  any  other  tribunal  in  this  coun- 
try. 

17261.  But  the  railway  company  can  make  the- 
pace ; if  they  insist  on  engaging  the  most  eminent 
men  at  the  Bar,  you  will  feel  yourself  ill-equipped 
before  that  tribunal  unless  you  have  a man  of  equal 
position? — Well,  speaking  as  a lawyer,  I would  say 
that  I would  like  to  have  a barrister  accustomed  to 
practice  before  the  court  in  which  the  case  was 
coming  on  for  hearing. 

17262.  If  one  litigant  is  willing  to  engage  an  ex- 
pensive Bar  the  other  litigant  ■will  feel  that  he  ie- 
taking  a risk  if  he  has  not  equally  efficient  advooates. 
How  can  you  keep  down  the  standard ; so- 
long  as  there  is  a system  in  force  which  necessi- 
tates resort  to  a legal  tribunal — how  can  you 
prevent  that  from  being  expensive? — Unfortunately 
the  fees  at  the  Bar  in  Ireland  do  not  rank  at  any- 
thing like  such  a good  or  large  scale  as  the  fees  in 
England,  and  once  you  eliminate  the  enormous  special 
fees  that  have  to  bo  paid  to  specialists  in  England 
you  would  very  much  reduce  the  cost  of  the  tribunal, 
and  bring  it  down  possibly  from  thousands  to  hun- 
dreds. 

17263.  But  for  a trial  of  any  considerable  length, 
I imagine  that  the  cost,  even  in  Ireland,  would' 
run  to  a considerable  amount — into  four  figures, 
at  any  rate  ? — That,  of  course,  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

17264.  Do  you  share  the  views  of  Alderman  Ballan- 
tine  as  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  local  rates 
in  Ireland,  so  as  to  have  the  service  performed  for 
the  same  amount  that  the  company  take  for  similar 
service  in  the  case  of  imported  goods?— I think, 
roughly  speaking,  that  they  should  be  brought  into 
some  close  parity,  that  there  should  not  be  such  a 
wide  discrepancy  as  there  is  in  some  cases. 

17265.  Would  you  give  the  Board  of  Control  power 
to  reduce  the  nates  ? — I would. 

17266.  That  would  apply  to  a very  great  part  of 
the  internal  traffic  of  Ireland,  to  everything  except 
the  through  traffic  from  Great  Britain,  and  would, 
or  migjht,  involve  a very  heavy  reduction  for  the  time- 
of  the  revenue  of  the  railway  companies  if  applied .to- 
all  the  cases  in  which  high  local  rates,  as  compared 
with  relatively  low  through  rates  from  England,  im- 
pede the  development  and  establishment  of  industries 
?n  this  country  ? — I have  not  considered  the  figures  at 


all. 


17267.  Taking  a general  view  of  the  subject,  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  the  reduction  of  those 
rates  on  the  principle  stated  by  Alderman  Ballan- 
tine  and  by  you  reel  f would  cause  such  a diminution 
of  the  revenue  and  still  more  of  the  profit  of  th  ■ 
railway  companies  as  might  leave  most  of  thorn 
without  any  ordinary  dividend? — I am  afraid  1 can 
only  repeat  my  answer.  I have  not  studied 
figures,  and  don’t  know  what  amount  of  money  wo 
be  involved  at  all.  i- 

17268.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical 
use  in  making  a proposition  that  any  tribunal . 
instructed  to  make  such  reductions  without  any 
demnity  to  the  companies? — I would  not  propose 
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lay  down  any  liard  and  fast  line  to  the  tribunal 
as  to  what  the  rate  should  be.  I think  each  rate 
probably  would  be  considered  in  its  own  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

17269.  With  a general  view  to  reduction  ? — We  hope 
that  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  rates. 

17270.  The  object  would  be  to  reduce  the  local 
rates  to  a parity  with  the  through  rates  ? — Well,  you 
can  hardly  carry  that  out— in  all  strictness  you  can 
hardly  carry  that  out — it  would  not  be  practicable. 

17271.  No,  but  approximately? — What  is  running 
through  my  mind  is  the  case  mentioned  in  evidence 
this  morning  of  the  rate  to  Tralee.  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  reduce  the  local  rates  to  the 
share  that  the  railway  company  actually  received 
out  of  the  through  rate  there. 

17272.  That  is  the  suggested  share — the  share  sug- 
gested ? — I understood  2s.  was  the  rate  that  the  rail- 
way company  got  in  the  Tralee  case. 

17273.  I doubt  itf  they  admit  that? — It  was  only 
from  what  I heard  in  this  room  that  I mentioned  the 
case. 

17274.  Well,  bnt  do  you  think  it  practicable  to  es- 
tablish any  tribunal  with  such  large  functions  as  a 
general  revision  of  rates,  and  to  impose  the  result  of 
the  revision  upon  the  railway  companies? — I see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so. 

17275.  In  the  first  place  they  would  not  accept  it? 

17276.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — That  would  be  90  per  cent, 
of  the  rates.  Through  traffic  represents  only  ten  per 
cent.  ? — Naturally  I would  expect  that  the  railway 
companies  would  not  voluntarily  accept  it. 

17277.  Mr. . Sexton. — They  would  resist  it?— They 
would  resist  it. 

17278.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  prospects 
of  such  a proposal  ? — I take  it  that  that  would  be  a 
question  for  Parliament  to  consider. 

17279.  I ask  you  for  your  opinion,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  consider  it,  and  in  connection  with  our 
report  obtain  the  best  available  guidance  ? — I think  it 
would  be  fair  to  have  some  such  tribunal  to  adjudi- 
cate on  the  fairness  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates. 


17280.  Well,  in  the  present  financial  position  of 
the  Irish  railways  there  is  a profit  of  a million  and 
a half  a year,  about  half  a million  of  which  goes  to 
the  payment  of  the  ordinary  dividends.  Do  you 
think  that  you  can  make  a proposition  to  take  away 
perhaps  that  half  million,  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
and  let  the  railway  companies  wait  for  a future 
in  which  those  reductions  might  be  partly  or 
wholly  recouped  by  development  of  traffic — is 
that  a practicable  proposition? — I think  so.  I 
think  if  the  Irish  railway  companies  can  make  out 
the  case  that  the  present  nates  are  fair  and  reason- 
abm,  that  these  rates  should  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  plaintiffs  make  out 
me  case  that  they  are  unfair  or  unreasonable  that 
they  should  he  interfered  with. 

17281.  Our  whole  case  is  proceeding  on  the  hypo- 
""?1S  ln  which,  as  I understand,  you  agree  with 
Alderman  Ballantine  that  the  local  rates  should  be 
reduced  to  the  proportion  of  the  Irish  share  of  the 
• ra^es  011  g°°da  which  might  be  or  are  pro- 
duced in  Ireland— is  not  that  your  general  position  ? — 
Konghly  speaking,  that  is  so. 

17282.  But  that  involves  a large  interference  with 
the  figures*6 ' — ^ 83  ^ before,  I cannot  give  you 


■w17?83'  ^eU- , you  •have  6tated  that  faiNy-  Nov 

vm,  x °?8  haulage,  does  it  appear  1 
j*at  the  favour  given  by  a particular  rai 
t y . a particular  port  is  inherent  in  the  systei 
± c.omPanies — that  a railway  with  an  interei 
lts  own  revenue  will,  as  a matter  of  fac 
T XL  Port  'which  gives  the  longest  haulage  ?- 

unl°ss  it  is  restrained  in  some  way 
it  tl,a3i  comPany  will  always  work  for  what  will  gh 
and  ™,arg€^  I^arn  “ money.  It  is  only  naturi 
and  reasonable  that  it  should  do  so. 

Kkf72^'  1^erefore,  under  the  present  system  a po: 
mtteacretn  tl  a°7,  ofliet-P«rt  a short  railwa 
despatch  ?lac®  of  destination  or  point  < 

much  ao  j!ot  attract  the  railway  company  s 
£ ,La  x?°ft  that  affords  a longer  haulage  ?- 
the  x e,  ffnestion  0f  the  comparative  cost  < 

amount  rtf +v°  \ an  olfment  in  the  settlement  of  tl 
amount  of  the  rate.  While  the  law  stands  as  it  do 


now  I don’t  see  that  ports  like  Derry  and  other 
western  and  southern  ports  can  expect 

17285.  What  do  you  say  would  be  the  effect  on  that 
state  of  things  of  a united  system  of  railways  worked 
from  the  public  point  of  view — what  effect  would  it 
have  on  that  particular  part  of  the  question? — I pre- 
sume if  there  was  a State  Department  that  the  State 
Department  would  want  to  make  it  as  profitable  as 
possible. 

17286.  Not  necessarily.  I should  say  the  first  ob- 
ject of  a State  Department  would  he  to  develop  in- 
dustry and  trade,  and  that  profit,  or  rather  avoid- 
ance of  loss,  would  arise  only  in  the  second  place  1 — If 
the  State  managed  the  railways,  having  regard  to  local 
interests  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  with  re- 
gard to  pecuniary  advantage,  I think  there  would 
be  some  benefit  from  that. 

17287.  You  realise  that  a private  railway  company 
has,  almost  necessarily,  a special  interest  in  some 
particular  port,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  port  that  gives 
the  longest  haulage  to  the  traffic? — That  is  so. 

17288.  That  is  adverse  to  your  interest  in  Derry  ?— 
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17289.  But  a public  department  managing  the  rail- 
ways of  the  whole  country  could  regard  impartially 
the  different  ports  and  districts  ? — I am  afraid  the 
pecuniary  interest  would  be  the  same.  Whether  the 
pecuniary  interest  would  come  first  would  be  a dif- 
ferent question. 

17290.  The  tendency  of  a State  Department  would 
be  to  send  the  traffic  by  the  shortest  route,  and  not  by 
the  longest.  While  there  are  private  companies  the 
longest  and  the  most  circuitous  route  will  be  selected, 
as  the  divisions  of  the  through  rate  are  proportionate 
to  the  mileage  ? — That  is  so  ; but  so  far  as  the  money 
interest  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  to  he  the  same 
whether  it  is  a State-owned  railway  or  privately 
owned.  There  is  a possibility  that  the  State  might 
put  some  other  interest  in  front  of  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest, but  the  pecuniary  • interest  would  always  he 
the  same. 

17291.  You  see  the  working  of  the  traffic  of  a 
number  of  railways  along  routes  some  of  which  are 
long  and  circuitous,  is  on  the  whole  a costly  service 
compared  with  a service  under  a system  whereby  the 
traffic  would  be  brought  by  the  shortest  and 
most  convenient  route.  There  would  be  that  set 
off  against  any  lose  of  revenue  due  to  the  despatch  of 
the  traffic  by  the  shortest  route.  Traffic  could  e 
dispatched  by  the  short  route  more  cheaply  than  by 
the  long  one;  the  working  expenses  are  less? — That 
is  so. 

17292.  And  if  there  were  resources  in  the  hands  of 
a public  authority,  that  authority  might  bo  disposed 
to  use  them  on  this  principle,  that  it  is  pot  well 
for  the  country  as  a whole  that  particular  places 
should  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  other  communi- 
ties, not  so  important  perhaps,  but  having  an  equal 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  act  for  the 
country  as  a whole? — I am  afraid  I don’t  quite 
•follow  your  question. 

17293.  Well,  let  us  suppose  that  the  administration 
of  the  railways  was  in  the  hands  of  an  authority  with 
some  financial  resources,  and  with  economies  effected, 
and  able  to  surrender  a part  of  the  revenue 
in  what  they  might  consider  the  public  interest,  they 
would  be  in  a position,  to  which  no  private  company 
could  ever  attain,  to  allow  advantages  to  the  smaller 
ports  in  the  country,  advantages  which  the  present 
system  denies ; first,  they  would  have  no  prejudice  in 
favour  of  any  port? — They  would  have  no  prejudice. 

17294.  And  then  they  would  have  by  economy  re- 
sources which  the  private  companies  have  not,  and 
they  could  surrender  a part  of  their  revenue  for  the 
sake  of  impartial  treatment  of  the  different  ports  and 
districts? — If  they  were  prepared  to  surrender  part 
of  their  pecuniary  advantages  of  course  they  would 
be  in  a position  to  give  the  smaller  and  more  distant 
ports  the  protection  that  they  now  want. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Protection. 

17295.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  are  in  favour  of  public 
ownership  on  two  conditions : first,  til  at  a general 
reduction  should  be  made  in  local  rates,  and  the 
second  that  the  local  traffic  should  be  conserved  to 
each  _ district.  . You  will  admit,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
public,  administration  of  the  railways  would  have  no 
disposition  to  favour  one  port  at  the  expense  of 
another  ?— Apart  from  the  pecuniary  interest,  they 
would  not. 

17296.  And  that  the  pecuniary  interest  would  be 
somewhat  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  the  despatch  of 
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traffic  by  the  shorter  route  would  reduce  the  expenses 
of  working  ?— Well,  I really  cannot  say  that  there 
would  be  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  the 
present  ownership  and  State  ownership. 

17297.  If  a certain  bulk  of  traffic,  instead  of  being 
despatched  in  each  case  by  the  shortest  route,  is  being 
despatched  without  regard  to  convenience  by  long  cir- 
cuitous routes,  because  particular  companies  favour 
particular  ports,  I think  the  amount  of  the  working 
expenses  at  the  end  of  the  year  must  be  much  larger 
than  in  a case  where  all  the  traffic  was  sent  by  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  routes?— I cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  the  railway  companies 
should  not  send  the  traffic  by  the  shortest  route  in- 
stead of  by  the  longest. 

17298.  Because  the  company  that  has  the  longer 
route  wants  to  use  it? — Take  both  routes  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  company. 

17299.  No ; I am  thinking  of  the  case  where  there 
is  a competing  route  in  the  possession  of  one  com- 
pany ? — Then  I misunderstood  you.  The  case  I was 
referring  to  was  a case  like  what  we  were  just  talking 
about,  from  any  point  on  either  the  Great  Northern  or 
the  Midland  system  near  Derry.  I cannot  see  why  the 
State  should  have  any  pecuniary  inducement  to  send  or 
derive  any  benefit  from  sending  traffic  through  Derry 
that  the  present  companies  do  not  have.  One  motive 
that  the  State  might  have  that  the  present  companies 
have  not  would  be  that  it  might  put  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  above  the  amount  of  the 
earnings  from  the  railways. 

17300.  You  seem  not  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
which  I will  only  mention  once  again,  that  a united 
system  of  management  whereby  traffic  was  despatched 
by  the  most  convenient  and  shortest  routes  would,  upon 
the  whole,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  entail  much  less 
working  expenses  than  a system  of  a number  of  pri- 
vate companies  each  taking  as  much  traffic  as  it 
could  by  its  own  route  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
circuitous? — I think  that  would  be  so. 

17301.  That  is  what  I was  suggesting  ?— But  the 
community  would  lose  the  benefit  of  competition. 

17302.  Oh,  competition.  Well,  what  is  the  com- 
petition now?  Is  there  any  competition  now  as  to 
rates  ? — No. 

17303.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  elements  of 
competition  as  they  exist.  You  have  competition 
by  sea  ? — Yes. 

17304.  That  would  continue  to  exist,  of  course? — 
That  would  be  a common  factor. 

17305.  Precisely.  Where  two  companies  run  be- 
tween two  towns,  you  have  also  competition,  and  that 
settles  itself  by  the  rule  which  is  invariably  or  almost 
invariably,  adopted,  that  tire  rate  by  the  shorter 
route  is  accepted  by  the  longer  ? — That  is  so. 

17306.  What  competition  as  to  rates  is  there  outside 
these  two  ? — I think  that  competitions  as  to  rates  is 
almost  a negligible  quantity. 

17307.  I thought  you  would  say  so? — But  there  is 
competition  in  other  respects — competition  of  facili- 
ties and  services. 


17308.  There  is  competition  of  facilities  and  ser- 
vices. But  if  a system  were  in  force  whereby  traffic 
were  sent  as  a rule  by  the  shortest  route,  do  you  no- 
think  that  a united  management,  tending  to'  bring  the 
whole  service  up  to.  a level  of  efficiency,  coupled  witl 
the  despatch  by  the  shortest  route,  would  be  a very  gooc 
equivalent?— I don’t  think  that  anything  would  eve- 
make  up  to  the  trader  for  the  benefit  of  having  ai 
alternative  company  to  deal  with,  so  that  if  he  wa; 
dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  by  one  company  he 
has  another  string  to  his  bow.  I think  it  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  he  can  have. 

17309.  You  cannot  have  everything  under  any  on. 
system.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  experience  o 
those  countries  served  by  a public  system  of  railway 
wtol  TOld  tad  ™ to  think  that  public  control  f 

x ye*  ss 

ofXS”*tao?“thinh™  Wd  61884  '“P’™4 

Do17™  Ei  7,?  ?8TO  if  May  ourselves 

uo  you  think  that  an  administration  of  the  Iris] 
railways  subject  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion 
and  to  be  censured  by  public  opinion,  would  not  h 
really  a very  effective  agency  for  such  a matter  « 
7^lng  of.tlJ.e  of  the  railways  ?—  Other  thing 

1 Prefer  competition  between  th. 

railway  companies  themselves. 


17311.  Competition  simply  as  to  facilities?— That 
is  all  we  have  at  present. 

17312.  Well,  if  you  put  that  competition  as  to 
facilities,  which  is  all  you  have  at  present,  against  a 
general  reduction  of  rates  which  a State  Department 
would  be  established  to  obtain,  which  would 
prefer — the  former  or  the  latter?— If  a general  re- 
duction of  rates  was  secured,  and  if  fair  treatment 
was  secured,  I think  State  ownership  would  make  no 
then  for  the  loss  of  the  advantages  that  we  have  at 
present  from  competition. 

17313.  Well,  assuming  now  that  the  application  of 
public  ci-edit  to  the  finance  of  the  question,  to  the 
capital  of  the  Irish  railways,  were  to  lead  to  a sub- 
stantial balance  out  of  the  present  net  revenue,  have 
you  any  doubt  that  that  substantial  balance' conld 
be  further  greatly  increased  by  the  economic  work- 
ing of  the  Irish  x-ailway  systems  as  one  ?— I have 
never  gone  into  or  studied  the  amount  of  saving  that 
would  be  effected  by  such  an  amalgamation. 

17314.  Well,  I shall  not  press  you  on  the  point 
But,  assuming  that  the  saving  were  such  as  to  provide 
a fund  which  would  enable  a good  beginning  to  be 
made  upon  a reduction  of  rates  so  as  to  put  the  Irish 
agriculturist  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Continental 
one  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  give  the  Irish  manufac- 
turer at  home  a chance  of  reaching  the  Irish  markets 
would  you  consider  that  a conclusive  reason  for  es- 
tablishing public  ownership  of  the  lines  on  that  as- 
sumption?— Well,  not  conclusive;  but  certainly  it. 
would  go  a long  way. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Very  well.  I accept  that  answer. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

17315.  Witli  regard  to  the  tribunal  which  you 
would  like  to  see  substituted  for.  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission,  it  would  be  largely  composed  of 
laymen? — Yes,  with  a lawyer. 

17316.  That  is  because  of  your  legal  training?— I 
suppose  it  is  to  some  extent  because  of  my  legal  train- 
ing ; but  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  coherence 
in  the  judgments  given  by  such  a body  unless  they 
were  subject  to  legal  influence. 

17317.  I have  a great  admiration  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession so  long  as  it  does  not  involve  any  law  costs ; 
hut  would  not  a tribunal  composed  of  one  railway  ex- 
pert and  two  men  of  acknowledged  business  and  com- 
mercial experience  be  capable  of  dealing  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  complaints  that  come  before  the  Rail- 
way and  Canail  Commission  at  present— isn’t  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  such  a tribunal  would 
naturally  be  inclined  (leaving  out  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  case)  to  consider  the  general  bearing  the  case  might 
have  on  the  country ; that  they  would  regard  the 
equities  of  the  case  rather  than  the  legalities ; that 
those  are  the  considerations  which  would  operate  in  the 
minds  of  a lay  tribunal,  and  that  they  would  be  able 
to  deal  with  a great  number  of  the  cases  that  come 
before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  in  a 
quicker  manner,  not  being  tied  down  by  legal  rules, 
but  acting  in  a pui-ely  administrative  capacity?-! 
think  if  the  actual  facts  could  be  ascertained  before 
a tribunal  of  that  shape,  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five 
a decision  would  be  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of 
lawyers  at  all.  It  would  be  only  in  one  case  out  of 
five  that  legal  assistance  would  be  necessary.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  facts ; and  that  is  the 
difficulty  traders  have  in  getting  local  rates  reduced. 

17318.  In  this  case  you  would  have  the  advice  of 
the  railway  expert,  who  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
railway  people  on  their  own  ground,  and  who  would 
act  in  the  interest  of  the  complainant,  so  to  speak?— 
.1  think  the  Commission  should  have  power,  through 
their  inspectors,  to  get  all  information  as  to  the  facts. 

17319.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
trader  receiving  goods  on  through  rates  to  obtain  the 
items  from  the  railway  company — he  can  do  so  now 
if  lie  asks  for  it? — There  is  a very  great  difficulty. at 
present  in  ascertaining  an  analysis  of  the  rates. 

17320.  Have  your  Commissioners  applied  for  an 
analysis  of  the  rates?— Yes. 

17321.  With  what  result? — They  were  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  rates. 

17322.  Chairman. — Quite  so,  if  they  were  not  in- 
terested. 

Witness. — The  difficulty  is  that  when  a trader  ap- 
plies for  an  analysis  of  the  rates  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested, he  does  not  get  the  information  that  he 
wants.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a trader  in 
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Relfast  and  a trader  in  Derry  competing  for  business 
in  a town  like  Enniskillen— what  the  trader  in  Derry 
requires  is  not  merely  an  analysis  of  the  rate  between 
Derry  and  Enniskillen,  but  also  an  analysis  of  the 
rate  between  Belfast  and  Enniskillen,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Belfast  trader ; and  at  present 
there  is  no  machinery  by  which  the  trader  can  get  that 
Information.  ...... 

17323.  The  railway  company  will  not,  I presume, 
Eive  an  analysis  of  the  competitive  rate?— Well,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  Belfast  and  the  Derry  trader  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  competitors. 

17324.  If  a trader  has  any  reason  to  feel  aggrieved 
he  can  bring  his  complaint  before  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  ?— 1 The  difficulty  is  to  get  at  the 

**17325.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  taking  any  action  with  regard  to 
complaints  of  this  kind  ?— So  far  as  I am  aware  they 
have  not  been  approached  locally,  in  Derry. 

17326.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  possibly  because  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  this  power  is  not  appre- 
ciated or  is  not  well  known?— I think  it  is  well 
known  ; but  there  is  the  expense. 

17327.  There  is  no  expense  in  the  case  of  the  De- 
partment dealing  with  such  a complaint? — There  is 
a feeling  that  they  would  be  very  slow  in  taking  up 
any  small  case. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — They  intervened  successfully  in 
Kerry  against  the  Great  Southern  Railway. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— That  was  a large  and  im- 
portant case. 

Mr.  Hecdy,  k.c. — Yes;  it  is  about  three  years  ago. 

17328.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — You  are  opposed 
to  State  purchase  and  control  because  you  don’t 
anticipate  that  economies  could  be  effected  which  would 
give  a reduction  in  rates.  I don’t  know  if  you  are  aware 
that  a great  railway  expert,  Sir  George  Finlay,  con- 
sidered that  at  least  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  working 
expenses  would  be  effected  by  a united  management, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  economies  that  might  be  effected 
in  other  directions? — I didn’t  express  the  opinion 
that  no  economies  could  be  effected,  but  I did  not  think 
that  such  economies  could  be  made  as  would  enable 
a general  reduction  of  rates  to  be  effected. 

17329.  If  you  got  a reduction  in  the  staff  and  «'n 
working  expenses  and  in  management— would  not 
these  go  a considerable  way  towards  effecting  a reduc- 
tion in  rates,  which  would  be  desirable  if  brought 
about? — I tliink  a reduction  of  rates  would  be  desir- 
able. 

17330.  If  the  railways  were  under  one  control,  with 
the  purpose  not  of  earning  dividends,  but  of  develop- 
ing the  industries  and  trade  of  the  country,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  east  coast  ports  should 
be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  west  or  south  or 
north  coast  ports — it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference 
to  them  which  way  the  traffic  went — and,  again,  they 
would  only  want  to  pay  a fair  interest  on  the  actual 
cost  and  anything  beyond  that  would  go  to  reduce 
rates? — That  might  be. 

17331.  Unless  the  effect  of  a change  would  be  to 
secure  reductions  in  rates,  I suppose  we  would  all  be 
content  to  go  on  as  we  are ; but  if  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a reduction  in  rates  would  necessarily 
follow  single  control  of  the  railways,  you  would  then 
be  satisfied  with  some  system  of  State,  or  national, 
control? — Provided  it  gave  us  the  two  advantages  that 
were  mentioned. 

17332.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  the  existing 
railways  that  are  connected  with  Londonderry — one 
pomt  I want  to  ask  you  about  is  in  relation  to  Sir 
Henry  Miller’s  evidence  with  regard  to  the  projected 
mute  between  Letterkenny  and  Strabane ; did  your 
Oomnussioners  take  any  action  in  connection  with 
that  .—Yes,  we  did  apply  to  Parliament  for  protec- 

ve  clauses  in  the  second  year  that  the  Bill  came 

itxw  ' arHament — not  the  first  year. 

are  tire  Commissioners  satisfied  with  the 
r*®  ffate.of  things  and  of  the  possible  effect  of 
j.  “flt  is  about  to  be  opened? — They  are  much 
n.  ®18“e“  with  the  wholo  system  of  rates  between 

it? ™and  the  east  coa9t  Ports- 

Put  ara  they  satisfied  that  the  opening  of 
and  Letterkenny  branch  may  possibly 
j-  from  Londonderry  ?— I think  it  will 

divert  traffic  from  it. 

■ihn„+^:i'^rem,your  Harbour  Commissioners  satisfied 
it  ? They  appeared  before  Parliament  and 


asked  for  a protective  clause  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  by  the  Midland  Railway  of 
the  Donegal  Railway ; but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  clause. 

17336.  You  think  you  will  lose  a good  deal  of  traffic  ? 
— We  will  undoubtedly. 

17337.  Are  your  Commissioners  interested  as  a body 
in  the  matter  of  the  mortgage  on  the  line? — Indivi- 
dually the  members  are  largely,  but  not  as  a body. 

17338.  You  think  some  relief  is  very  desirable  if  it 
can  be  obtained? — Yes,  we  are  suffering  a great  in- 
justice. 

17339.  On  that  point  you  hold  the  same  views  as 
expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Miller? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

17340.  What  powers  would  you  confer  upon  the  pro- 
posed tribunal? — I would  give  it  the  power  to  adjust 
rates,  to  hear  complaints,  and  to  raise  or  lower  rates, 
according  to  what  it  might  consider  reasonable. 

17341.  You  would  invest  them  with  a statutory 
power  to  fix  rates  ? — Yes. 

17342.  Are  you  in  favour  of  conferring  powers  on 
the  statutory  body  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities? — 
Yes,  I think  so.  I think  in  the  case  of  bodies  like 
the  railway  companies,  who  have  a monopoly  and  get 
a monopoly  from  tlio  State,  that  the  State  has  a right 
to  interfere  and  to  control  them,  and  to  see  that  the 
powers  which  are  given  to  them  are  reasonably  exer- 
cised. 

17343.  You  would  go  far  beyond  the  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission? — 
Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heaiv,  k.c. 

17344.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Great  Northern  line 
is  worked  at  a smaller  figure  than  that  given  by  Sir 
George  Finlay  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

17345.  Is  the  Great  Northern  traffic  at  the  port  of 
Derry  increasing,  and  has  it  increased  year  by  year  ? — 
Yes ; the  great  bulk  is  the  Scotch  traffic. 

17346.  Because  being  the  nearest  route  to  Scotland 
it  commands  the  Scotch  traffic,  and  being  one  of  the 
most  distant  ports  from  England  it  cannot  command 
the  English  traffic ; the  nearer  ports  command  the 
latter — doesn’t  that  explain  the  matter? — Not  alto- 
gether, because  although  further  away  from  the  Eng- 
lish ports,  the  port  of  Derry  is  a cheaper  port,  and 
should  have  a cheaper  rate. 

17347.  Aren’t  all  rates  the  same — where  is  the 
cheapness  ? — It  is  cheaper  for  the  companies  to  work. 

17347a.  As  the  traffic  is  a consigned  traffic,  why 
don’t  people  consign  their  English  traffic  through  the 
port — why  is  98  per  cent,  of  it  sent  through  other 
ports? — I suppose,  the  prices  being  equal,  the  goods 
will  be  sent  by  the  quickest  route. 

17348.  As  soon  as  you  are  able  to  provide  as  good 
a route  you  will  get  the  service  ? — What  we  complain 
of  is  that  the  route  which  is  cheaper  to  work  is  made 
as  expensive  to  the  trader  as  the  alternative  route. 

17349.  Isn’t  the  case  that  the  men  who  consign  the 
goods  labels  them  with  the  name  of  the  route  by 
which  they  are  to  be  sent — isn’t  that  so? — That  may 
be ; but  the  railway  company  will  not  point  out  to 
them  the  route  that  would  be  cheaper  than  the  route 
chosen  by  the  party  consigning  the  goods. 

17350.  In  fact,  you  want  a preferential  rate  for 
Derry? — We  want  a cheaper  rate  for  a port  where  the 
traffic  can  be  worked  cheaper  by  the  carrying  com- 
panies. 

17351.  From  time  to  time  now,  how  do  you  suggest 
that  Derry  would  be  the  cheapest  route? — I could  give 
you  distances. 

17352.  Take  any  English  town — London,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Liverpool — and  take  any  other  port 
in  Ireland  and  show  me  that  Derry  would  be  th  j 
cheapest? — I would  say  from  Strabane  to  Leeds,  via 
Derry,  goods  could  be  carried  cheaper  that  way  than 
by  any  other  route. 

17353.  You  have  got  half  a crown  differentiation  ? — 
Yes. 

17354.  And  you  are  not  satisfied?— Omagh  is  the 
same  thing. 

17354a.  Look  at  the  map— do  you  say  from  Omagh 
to  Leeds  is  the  same  ? — I would  say  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  work  the  traffic  from  Omagh  via  Derry  than  via 
Greenore. 
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IRISH. RAILWAYS  COMMISSION 


17355.  The  foolish  Omagh  people  didn’t  think  so, 
and  they  have  it  iii  their  power  to  route  the  traffic  as 
they  like  ? — X say  they  should  get  a cheaper  route  via 
Derry. 

17356.  You  want  us  to  give  you  the  preference  ?— 
Yes. 

17357.  As  to  wagons,  haven’t  there  been  consider- 
able complaints  by  us  against  you  for  storing  up  our 
wagons  time  after  time  when  other  people  were  crying 
out  for  them?— I believe  there  were  a great  many 


complaints  as  to  wagons  from  the  railway  compauv 
and  against  the  railway  company;  but  I cannot  rivl 
you  the  details.  ° 

17358.  Haven’t  you  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
wagons  a week  or  a fortnight  in  advance  of  a shin 
being  due  to  arrive  in  the  port,  and  keeping  the 
wagons  lying  there  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

17359.  You  are  the  solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  ?-* 
I am ; I don’t  think  that  has  happened. 

17360.  I think  we  have  been  too  indulgent  with  yon 
about  demurrage — that  is  possibly  the  reason. 


Mr.  William  H.  M'Cowen,  Tralee,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


17361.  You  live  at  TTalee? — Yes. 

17361a.  You  are  a member  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  ? — No,  but  of  the  Harbour  Board. 

17362.  What  is  the  local  authority  in  Tralee? — The 
Urban  Council. 

17363.  Do  you  appear  here  on  their  behalf?— I do. 

17364.  You  are  engaged  in  business  in  Tralee? — Yes. 
It  is  a general  business — we  have  fifteen  different  de- 
partments. 

17365.  What  is  your  general  trade? — -Millers  and 
general  merchants. 

17366.  I think  you  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Tralee 
Harbour  Board  ? — Yes,  for  the  two  previous  years. 

17367.  Do  your  firm  carry  on  a large  business  at 
Tralee? — Yes;  we  imported  about  35,000  tons  last 
year  by  sea  and  rail. 

17368.  Through  the  port  of  Tralee? — Through  the 
port  at  Fenit,  which  is  connected  with  Tralee  by 
rail  of  eight  miles. 

Mr.  Heal],  k.c. — They  are  practically  the  largest 
merchants  in  Kerry. 

Chairman. — So  I would  imagine  from  the  lai’ge 
tonnage  they  deal  with. 

17369.  I suppose  Tralee  is  a distributing  centre  for 
that  part  of  Kerry? — Yes. 

17370.  And  your  port  is  Fenit? — Yes;  it  is  a deep- 
water port. 

17371.  Yon  can  biing  large  ships  there  ? — Yes,  5,000 
tons.  There  is  twenty-three  feet  of  water. 

17372.  Is  there  any  other  industry  at  Fenit? — Yes; 
mackerel  fishing. 

17373.  That  is  only  a season  traffic? — Yes,  for  two 
months  of  the  year. 

17374.  There  is  the  fishing  industry  as  well  as  the 
general  traffic? — Yes. 

17375.  Of  course,  the  whole  of  the  traffic  from  this 
place  (Fenit)  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  ? — Portion  is  worked  up  to  the  canal 
basin  by  lighters  and  small  ships;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  Railway. 

17376.  Speaking  generally,  axe  you  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  Great  Southern  work  the  traffic  ? — Yes, 
very  well  satisfied.  Before  1900  the  railway  to  Fenit 
was  worked  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway 
Company. 

17377.  It  was  then  an  independent  company  ? — Yes. 

17378.  And  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  Co.  ?— Yes.  In  the  old  days  I saw  1,000  tons 
of  corn  piled  up  on  the.  pier  with  no  shelter,  waiting 
for  wagons,  and  I have  seen  uncleansed  cattle  trucks 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  fresh  fish;  but  since  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  took  over  the  line  we  have 
had  nothing  to  complain  of— everything  has  been  satis- 
factorily worked.  The  Joint  Committee  of  thfe  Har- 
bour Board  and  the  Urban  District  Council  consider 
that  they  had  a complaint  in  the  matter  of  rates,  but 
they  had  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  the  working  of 
the  line. 

17379.  You  are  the  most  exceptional  witness  we  have 
had  before  us?— We  are  exceptionally  situated  in 
Kerry.  Before  the  amalgamation  the  railways  were 
cutting  rates,  and  by  the  Amalgamation  Bill  the  old 
ra^7^frmmamtamed’  80  that  is  how  are  situated. 

17380.  To  put  it  shortly,  you  haven’t  the  least  com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  Great  Southern  Railway 
about  rates  or  facilities?— Not  about  management  or 
facilities,  but  we  have  a few  complaints  to  make  about 
rttes  that  axe  not  governed  by  the  Amalgamation 

Kx—No  rose  without  a thorn. 

Uhairman.  Is  there  any  particular  rate  that 
you  object  to?— We  object  to  rates  from  Fenit  to 
some  inland  towns  when  compared  with  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  Limerick.  ’ 


17382.  Have  you  raised  this  question  with  the  rail- 
way company? — We  have. 

17383.  What  was  their  answer  ? — That  owing  to  the 
long  distance  they  could  not  reduce  the  rates. 

17384.  And  you  axe  not  satisfied  with  that  answer? 
— We  axe  not. 

17386.  Why? — We  considered  that  under  the  amal- 
gamation we  should  get  the  same  advantages  as  Water- 
ford, Limerick,  and  Cork  enjoy. 

17386.  Although  a longer  distance? — A proportion- 
ate rate  is  what  we  want. 

17387.  Give  one  or  two  examples  ?— The  rate  for 
coal  from  Waterford  to  Newcastle  West — 104  miles— 
is  -6761  of  Id.  per  ton.  From  Fenit  to  Newcastle 
West — fifty-seven  miles,  or  half  the  distance— it  is 
1 • 0769d.  per  tom. 

17388.  Practically  a penny? — Yes. 

17389.  Give  ns  an  instance  otf  a town  where  the  dis- 
tance is  about  the  same  in  both  cases  ? — Under  the  Act 
we  were  to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
harbours  that  were  likely  to  enter  into  competition 
with  us. 

17390.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — That  is  not  the  phrase. 
What  the  Act  says  is,  “ All  reasonable  facilities  as  to 
rates.”  The  Waterford  rate  is  stereotyped  and  we 
could  not  alter  it. 

Witness. — We  want  you  to  alter  th©  Fenit  rate. 

17391.  Mr.  Ilealy,  k.c. — They  axe  all  on  a scale. 
Give  us  a comparison  in  a,  place  that  is  104  miles  from 
Waterford? 

Chairman. — I asked  for  that.  I don’t  think  it  is 
fair  to  give  us  one  place  104  miles  and  compare  it  with 
another  that  is  fifty-two  miles  ? — I have  similar  dis- 
tances. From  Cork  to  Abbeyfeale  (eighty-nine  miles), 
the  rate  for  coal  is  • 8977 cl. ; from  Fenit  (thirty-seven 
miles),  1 ■ 2162d. 

17392.  Give  us  the  rat©  from  Cork  to  a place  thirty- 
sewen  or  thirty-eight  miles  away  ?— I haven’t  got  that 
I expect  they  are  on  a scale.  Limerick  to  Abbeyfeale 
(forty-one  miles),  the  rate  for  coal  is  1 -.0869d. ; from 
Fenit  to  Abbeyfeale  (four  miles  less),  practically  lid. 

17393.  What  you  ask  for  is  that  you  think  under 
the  Amalgamation  Act  you  are  entitled  to  the  same 
mileage  rats  as  from  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

17394.  That  is  your  contention  ? — Yes. 

17395.  You  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
railway  company  on  the  subject  ?— Yes.  From  Cork  to 
Killamey  (sixty  miles),  the  rat©  for  coal  is  about  Id, ; 
and  from  Fenit  to  Killarney  (for  half  the  distance), 
it  is  over  lid. 

17396.  Mr.  M'Cowen  is  taking  the  double  rate,  and 
working  it  out  on  a mileage  basis,  whereas  you  and  I 
would  deduct  the  terminals,  then  the  percentage  would 
not  be  unfair.  Mr.  M'Cowen,  do  you  follow  what  I. 
said  ? If  you  take  threepence  off ' each  end  for  ter- 
minals and  then  work  out  your  mileage,  you  will  find 
these  figures  will  show  very  different  results? — -I  sup- 
pose the  terminals  would  count  in  tihe  short  case. 

17397.  Yes,  but  terminals  in  a short  distance 
and  in  a long  distance  would  seriously  affect  the  re- 
sult ? — Oh,  yes — the  Mallow  rate 

17398.  What  is  that? — That  is  a special  rate  that 
is  in  existence . between  Mallow  and  Killarney,  Kil- 
lorglin, end  Castleisland — a special  rate  of  4s.  6d. 
per  ton  for  breadstuffs. 

17399.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the  dis- 
tance?— -The  distance  from  Mallow  to  Killarney  is 
forty  miles  ; Mallow  to  Killorglin  58  miles ; Mallow 
to  Castleisland  58  miles. 

174001.  Then;  Tralee  to  Killamey? — Tralee  to  Kil- 
lamey 21  miles;  Tralee  to  Killorglin  19  miles;  Tralee 
to  CastleisLand  12  miles.  There  is  a uniform  rate 
from  Mallow  to  these  three  towns  of  4s.  6 d.  The 
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Tate  from  Tralee  to  Killamey  for  the  same  article  is 
.4,?.  It  is  3s.  6 d.  to  Killorglin  and  2s.  3d.  to  Castle- 

17401.  Mr.  Ilealy,  k.c. — The  Rail-way  Commissioners 
would  not  allow  them  to  he  altered.  We  made  rates 
at  the  time  to  keep  the  Irish  merchants  on  their  legs, 
and  when  they  came  before  the  recent  Commission 
the  Agricultural  Board  interfered,  as  Mr.  M'Cowen 
knows,  and  these  rates  are  now  stereotyped,  and  can- 
not be  altered. 

Chairman.- — They  cannot  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — We  tried  to  advance  them,  and  the 
Agricultural  Board  interfered  by  counsel.  I was 
•counsel  against  the  company  at  Ihe  time. 

17402.  Chairman. — You  know  that,  Mr.  M'Cowen? 

Witness. — I do,  sir ; but  we  want  to  get  a 
reduction  against  these  rates,  because  we  consider  it  a 
-very  unfair  rate  coming  into  our  county  from  another 


17403.  Now,  what  about  this  Tralee  and  Dingle 
Light  Railway.  It  is  between  Tnalee  and  Dingle,  I 
suppose? — That  runs  through  the  Dingle  promontory 
from  Tralee. 

17404.  Is  it  an  independent  concern? — No.  It  is 
one  of  the  Government  narrow-gauge  railways.  The 
management  has  been  taken  over  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil. 

17405.  Recently  1 — Within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

17406.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — State  management? — Not 
State  management. 

.17407.  Chairman. — Not  Staite  management? — 

Under  the  County  Council.  It  is  County  Council 
management. 

17408.  There  has  been  money  advanced,  I believe, 
to  put  it  right  ? — There  is  an  annual  claim  of  £5,000 
a year  on  the  county  for  that  railway.  It  is  not  able 
to  pay  the  working  expenses.  While  on  taxation,  I 
may  mention  Kerry  is-  notorious  for  being  the  heaviest 
taxed  county  in  Ireland  for  railways.  Between  the 
•different  railways  and  the  pier  at  Fenit-  it  -is  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  £20,000  a year. 

17409.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county — I 
•don’t  know  whether  it  is  a large  or  small  county  ? 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — In  is  a large  impoverished  county 
—nearly  all  mountains. 

Witness. — The  valuation  is  £300,000.  I have  not 
got  the  population. 

17410.  Chairmfun. — What  do  you  say  with  reference 
to  the  through  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Dingle  and 
from  Cork  and  Limerick  to  Dingle? 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — The  population  of  Kerry  is 
179,091. 

Chairman. — Then  it  is  a large  county. 

1 *^r  ^er^er^  d" ekyll. — It  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  Ire- 

17411.  Chairman. — What  do  you  say  about  these 
rates? — We  complain  that  the  through  rates  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Dingle  are  detrimental  to  the 
trade  of  Tralee.  The  local  rate  ifrom  Tralee  to  Dingle 
tor  bread  stufis  is  4s.  104.  Of  the  through  rate  the 
jingle  railway  only  gets  2s.  6 A.,  and  that  rate  has 
to  be  made  up  by  the  ratepayers,  of  whom  the  mer- 
■chants  of  Tralee  are  interested  largely.  These  are 
rates  fixed  before  the  County  Council  took  the  line 


17412  And  they  have  no  power  to  alter  it  ? — Ob 
suonid  think  they  have  power  to  alter  it.  The; 
/7?1”  down  by  any  clause  in  that  way. 

^ Give  us  one  or  two  instances,  if  yon  like 
„ flour  From  Liverpool  to  Dingle  the  rate  i 
■*>nv  los.  per  ton. 

direct  by  water?— By  steamer  t 
at  Tral  ^°x  Tr^ee  by  the  Great  Southern,  transfe 
Dingle  66  int°  t le  narrow'-'ga'uge  trucks  and  rail  t 

•TVt  “ Liverpool  5 — Yes.  From  Cor] 

Tralee  18  same  88  the  rate  from  Cork 

compared1  PinSleT  is  a vei7  sma11  Place  a 

fishing  town  th  Tl'alee?— Xt  18  principally  a smal 

np^FenitT^r^  comparatively  small  when  you  taki 

a^Fem'V  See™s  lbe  an  enormous  trade  doni 
174?QVW  18  a larSe  trade, 
to  Feni't  ;^U  an  instance  of  6,700  tons  brough 
days?~Tes- and  h“dW^ 
the  14th  to  28th  February  6,700  tom 

»wS  StSl Great  °“ 


16$. 

17421.  Is  that  handled  to  your  satisfaction  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

17422.  And  that  state  of  things  could  never  occur 
under  the  old  system,  the  old  ownership  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  ? — No  ; we  nan  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  demurrage  on  ocean  steamers. 

17423.  You  began  by  saying  that  so  far  as  the 
working  was  concerned  you  had  no  complaint  to 
make? — No  complaint. 

17424.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  general  subject.  Are 
you  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways 
of  this  country? — I am. 

17425.  Into  one  or  two  or  three  or  four? — Two  or 
three. 

17426.  Why  do_ you  draw  the  line  at  two  or  three? 
— It  would  take  in  the  principal  companies. 

17427.  If  two  why  not  one? — Well,  if  not  two  one 
would  be  satisfactory,  I should  think. 

17425.  Then  have  you  considered  the  question,  or 
given  any  attention  to  the  question  as  to  how  that 
should  be  carried  out?— I should  think  in  the  first 
instance  the  _ Government  should  come  in  and  take 
over  these  railways,  and  then  hand  them  over  to  an 
existing  company  or  companies.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies have  not  paid  dividends  for  years,  and  never 
will  pay  them,  and  the  shareholders  will  only  be  too 
anxious  to  part  with  their  shares  at  a smaller  figure 
than  they  paid  for  them. 

17429.  Then  you  agree  tlnat  it  would  be  an  advant- 
age to  Ireland  if  the  railways  were  owned  by  the 
State  ? — Not  by  the  State ; I would  prefer  to  have 
them  worked  under  one  or  two  companies. 

17430.  You  said  one  just  now  ? — Yes,  one  company 
or  two  companies ; I am  not  in  favour  of  State  pur- 
chase. 

17431.  Who  is  to  purchase  these  railways? — Well, 
the  Government  could  come  in,  in  the  first  case  and 
take  them  over,  and  the  railway  companies  would 
issue  capital  to  float  them  after. 

17432.  If  the  Government  took  them  over  by  com- 
pulsion, do  you  mean? — I should  think  by  arrange- 
ment. 

17433.  Then  they  would  have  to  purchase  ? — They 
would  have  to  purchase  in  the  first  case. 

17434.  That  would  be  State  purchase? — You  might 
call  it  that  in  one  way,  but  they  would'  treat  with 
tire  railway  companies. 

17435.  Why  take  them  over  and  hand  them  hack 
again  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  railways  if 
they  were  under  one  or  two  companies. 

17436.  That  is,  to  have  the  country  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  one  large  company  for  the  North,  and 
another  large  company  for  the  South.  General  amal- 
gamation, that  is  what  you  mean? — Yes. 

17437.  On  the  whole,  I understand  yon  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Groat 
Southern  for  your  district  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot. 

17438.  With  regard  to  amalgamation,  do  I under- 
stand you  to  mean,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  State 
purchasing  the  railways,  and  then  leasing  ithem  to 
one  or  two  companies?— I did  not  really  go  into  how 
it  should  be  done,  but  in  that  way. 

17439.  Assuming  that  they  are  leased  to  one  or  two 
companies,  would  not  that  be  open  to  even  more  serious 
objection  than  the  present  system  ; if  you  had  lessees 
of  one  or  two  companies  they  would  have  to  be  rich 
capitalists  or  a joint  stock  syndicate ; they  would 
have  to  pay  a certain  rent  per  annum  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  have  to  look  to  the  earnings  of  the  lines  to 
enable  them  to  pay  that  rent  and  also  to  pay  a fail- 
rate  of  interest  to  themselves  for  the  trouble  of  work- 
ing it.  Again  they  would  have  a lessened  sense  of 
responsibility  in  looking  after  the  property  which 
did  not  belong  to  themselves  as  against  the  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  which  - directors  under  tflre 
existing  systems  have.  The  property  is  their  own  ; 
they  are  answerable  for  the  management  to  the  share- 
holders, and  they  have  a certain  defined  responsibilty. 
In  a case  such  as  you  seem  to  contemplate  you  have 
lessees  who  would  be  working  property  which  was  - 
not  their  own  out  of  which  they  would  get  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  profit.  Such  a system,  moreover, 
would  necessitate  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  way  the  line  was  main- 
tained, its  upkeep,  and  so  on.  Don’t  you  foresee  all 
kinds  of  difficulties? — I would  not  propose  to  lease 
them.  I would  propose  to  absorb  them  with  the  help 
of  the  Government. 


Apr.  25,  1907. 

Mr.  William 
H.  M'Coweu, 
representative 
of  the  Tralee 
Urban  Dis- 
trict Council 
and  Harbour 
Board. 
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Apr.  26, 1907. 

Mr.  William 
H.  M'Gowen, 
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of  the  Tralee 
Urban  Dis- 
trict Council 
and  Harbour 
Board. 


Tralee  and 
Dingle  Hail- 
way : Baronial 
liabilities, 


Grant  from 
the  Ireland 
Development 
Grant  for 
improvement 
and  equip- 
ment 


17440.  How  do  you  mean  ?— Two  companies  to 
absorb  all  others. 

17441.  What  would  become  of  the  two  companies? 
— They  would  work  them  as  their  own. 

17442.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  two  companies  to 
carry  out  their  absorption  of  the  others  voluntarily, 
or  to  absorb  them  compulsorily  if  they  could  not  come 
to  terms  ? — That  would  be  a matter  of  arrangement. 

17443.  It  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  of  ar- 
rangement. You  would  be  in  favour  of  State  pur- 
chase?— I mean  the  State  would  assist  the  companies 
to  purchase. 

17444.  Then  if  they  did  that,  and  if  the  difficulties 
I pointed  out  occurred,  the  State  assumed  control, 
and  that,  I understand,  you  are  averse  to— you 
appear  for  the  Harbour  Board  and  Urban  Council? — 

17445.  Has  this  matter  of  control,  possible  control 
either  by  the  State  or  by  a national  authority,  been 
considered  by  the  council  ? — Yes.  It  came  before  the 
committee,  and  we  were  divided  on  it.  Some  of  the 
committee  were  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
railways,  and  others  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

17446.  Amalgamation  into  one  or  two  systems? — 
One  or  two  systems.  They  were  in  favour  of  some 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  things. 

17447.  What  does  your  Urban  Council  consist  of?— 
There  are  only  six  on  the  committee.  Two  were  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  and  four  in  favour  of  the 
other. 

17448.  It  was  not  considered  by  the  whole  Council  ? 
— No,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a joint  com- 
mittee. 

17449.  With  regard  to  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  rail- 
way, the  barony  is  under  -a  heavy  contribution? — 
Yes. 

17450.  Something  like  £2,400  a year? — -Some  years 
it  ran  up  to  £7,000  or  £8,000. 

17451.  They  are  liable  for  any  deficit  for  working 
as  well? — Yes. 

17452.  The  baronial  guarantee  is  what? — £2,400. 

17453.  And  the  average  they  have  to  pay  is  some- 
thing like  £4,000?— £5,000. 

17454.  I believe  there  were  several  proposals  for  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  taking  over  the  line? — 
Yes. 

17455.'  Which  has  resulted  in  a grant  being  made 
from  the  Ireland  Development  Grant  of  £24,000? — 
Yes. 

17456.  Part  of  which  has  been  already  expended, 
and  next  year  there  is  a provision  for  something  like 
£12,000  for  the  further  purposes  of  properly  equipping 
the  line  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

17457.  I think  so.  With  regard  to  the  Amalgama- 
tion Act  between  the  Great  Southern  and  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  were  these  towns  along  the  Tralee 
and  Fenit  railway  excluded  from  the  operations  of 
that  Act? — Oh,  no,  they  were  brought  in  ; the  Tralee 
and  Fenit  line  was  absorbed. 

17458.  I mean  the  Tralee  and  Dingle?— They  were 
not  affected. 


17459.  And  in  consequence  of  that  these  very  low 
through  rates  are  possible  to  be  charged? Yes^  ” 

17460.  What  proportion  of  that  35,000  tons  of 
general  goods  goes  by  sea  and  rail  ?— Something  iil»- 
30,000  tons  by  sea.  8 

17461.  The  greater  proportion  would  be  by  sea?— 
Yes. 

17462.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  distributing  that 
through  small  areas  such  as  between  Limerick  and 
Fenit  a farthing  per  mile  would  make  a considerable- 
difference  in  the  profits? — Yes. 

17463.  I see  you  say  the  undertaking  given  under- 
that  Amalgamation  Act  has  not  been  carried  out?— 
That  is  with  reference  to  the  rates. 

17464.  Chairman. — The  nates  yon  have  been  ex- 
plaining?— Yes.  Every  other  undertaking  has  been 
carried  out. 

17465.  I understand  Mr.  Healy  said  these  towns 
were  excluded  from  that. 

Mr.  Healy,  x.c. — The  wheat  rate.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  raise  the  rate  for  wheat.  There  is  a great 
deal  in  what  Mr.  M'Cowen  says.  It  is  unfair  to  mm. 

17466.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — And  you  would  be 
satisfied  with  some  reasonable  reduction  ? — Propor- 
tionately. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. 

17467.  Surely  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  which  you 
complain — 2s.  6cZ.  to  Dingle — you  must  see  that  if  the 
Dingle  Company  did  not  take  that  raffle  for  2j.  6 d.  it 
would  not  get  it  at  all  ? — The  Tralee  merchants  would 
get  it. 

17468.  Let  us  take  wheat,  Liverpool  to  Dingle,  if 
that  did  not  come  to  Tralee  on  the  2s.  6 d.  rate  fer- 
tile land  carriage,  it  would  go  direct  by  sea,  and 
there  would  be  no  land  carriage,  and  no  2s.  6d.— is 
not  that  so? — That  is  so. 

17469.  Then  is  it  not  a case  of  beggars  cannot  be- 
choosers  as  regards  the  Dingle  Company  ?— I do  not 
think  it  is  a fair  rate  to  the  traders  of  Tralee,  who- 
are  heavy  ratepayers.  They  are  charged  4s.  lOd. 
for  the  same  traffic. 

17470.  Is  _ mot  the  answer  to  that,  if  -the  Dingle- 
Company  did  not  do  it  the  stuff  would  go  lie  whole 
way  by  water?— It  would  go  from  Tralee  to  Dingle 
by  rail. 

_ 17471.  Take  Cork  or  Liverpool.  Cork  and  Lime- 
rick merchants  Slave  steamers  of  their  own — would 
they  not  send  it  direct  to  Dingle  by  water  instead  of 
by  Tralee  ? — I suppose  they  would  if  they  had  to  pay 
a much  .higher  rate. 

17472.  Is  not  that  an  answer  to  your  complaint?— 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  Tralee  complaint.  It 
might  be  to  the  Great  Southern  complaint.  It  is  not  a 
fair  rate  to  the  ratepayers  of  Tralee,  who  have  to  pav 
some  portion  of  the  loss  on  that  rate. 

17473.  I agree,  but  if  you  did  that  they  would  not 
get  tlie  traffic? — The  Dingle  railway  would  be  better 
without  it. 

17473a. — It  is  better  to  carry  it  for  2k  6d.  than  not  • 
to  get  it  at  all.  * 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  APRIL  26th,  1907, 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

-Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson 
Poe,  c.b.  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Alderman  William  Reigh 


17474.  Mr.  William  Reigh  ? — Yes. 

17475.  I believe  you  are  an  Alderman  of  the  City 
of  Dublin? — Yes. 

17476.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Corpora- 
tion for  many  years  ? — About  six  years  now. 

17477.  But  you  don’t  appear  .as  a representative 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation? — No,  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration did  not  offer  evidence. 

17478.  You  appear  in  your  individual  capacity? — 
Yes,  as  a shareholder. 

17479.  A railway  shareholder  ?— Yes. 

17480.  And  interested  in  public  affair*?— •Very 
much.  I have  written  down  some  evidence  I propose 
giving. 

17481.  We  shall  get  on  all  right.  I understand  you 
are  not  here  to  go  into  any  question  of  the  rates  and 
fares  in  detail  ? — No. 

17482.  But  principally  to  give  evidence  on  the 
general  principles  we  are  inquiring  into? — Yes,  and 
the  development  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
benefit  of  the  railways. 

17483.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  railway  systems  through 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  are  not  properly  de- 
veloped ? — Yes. 

17484.  Tell  ns  what  you  have  got  to  say  bearing 
on  that  question  ?— I have  long  been  a convinced 
believer  in  the  policy  of  the  State  taking  over  the 
•control  and  management  of  the  Irish  railways,  and 
it  is  as  such  that  I desire  to  lay  'before  the  Commis- 
sion figures  which,  to  my  mind,  clearly  establish  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition,  and  facts  which  point 
tp  its  absolute  necessity  in  the  general  interests  of 
tae  country.  The  -Commission  have  already  received 
•evidence  from  Mr.  Malone,  representing  the  Dublin 
ort  and  Docks  Board,  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  in  Ireland  about  twenty  railway 
companies,  having  a total  train  mileage  of  eighteen 
millions  annually,  while  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
j;??6  great  English  railway  companies  having  in- 
J??.  , tEa!n-  mileages  exceeding  the  whole  of  the 
cranbined  Irish  railways,  the  average  of  the  eight 

£ akpht  thirty  million  mile6  annually.  The 
onlv  vu.pit^vTa  ile  the  twenty  Irish  railways  is 
ofl °n,  Pounds>  the  full  capital,  and  then 
SS”, there  1S  dead  capital  of  practically  £2,896,428, 
wnicn  leaves  a paying  capital  of  £35,568,447. 

the7^;+3|6r7  , wel1  is  less  than  one-third 

Comnan-ir4  Ta  u?  the  London  and  North-Western 
to  which’  tX  °f  ei^t  Sreat  English  companies 
State  rmrcH  hav®  referred.  The  proposition  for  the 
one  ofP^h 1 a™  °f  -*h  j Irlsh  railways  is,  therefore,  not 
1„._  uch  maguitude  as  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
whole  of  course,  that  is  practically  true,  the 

as  one  rail  ral^ays\Jn  Ireland  are  not  as  large 
tt.  'S" • EngtadJ-Kot  one-third  3 

oi  tte  lhZ  , °rt,h  Wlstern  The  «hole 

Xcr£  ti’5  of  the  London 

Petition  h £,rS£iH?7rC°mV‘™y-  “ * 

tion  to  the  i 9J°.mmisslon  evidence  in  rela- 

ways.  t . °claJ  Position  of  all  these  Irish  rail- 
the  Great  m but  two  of  the  companies— 

t Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland 


examined  by  The  Chairman. 

Apr.  26,  1907. 

Great  Western — and  it  is  in  reference  to  these  com-  — 
panies  only  that  I wish  to  give  information.  Alderman 

1 n non  ITT,  , • . William 

17487.  What  is  the  capital  of  these  two  companies  ? Reigh, 

— They  represent  together  a capital  value  of  nearly  Dublin, 
twenty  millions,  which  is  over  half  the  total  of  all  The  total 
the  Irish  railways.  In  idle  Great  Southern  and  capital— class 
Western  there  is  a 4 per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  of  of  stock  and 
£3,974,834,  paying  & dividend  of  4 per  cent.,  amount-  dividends  paid 
ing  to  £158,993  7s.  2 d.  There  is  a 4 per  Cent,  by  the  Great 
Guaranteed  Stock  of  £2,776,184,  receiving  a dividend  Southern  and 
of  £111,047  7s.  2d.  There  is  a 4 per  cent,  preference  Patera  and 
Stock  of  £1,194,272,  receiving  dividends  jf 
£447,570  17s.  2d.,  and  there  is  Ordinary  Stock  of 
£5,325,520,  receiving  for  the  year’s  dividend  at  the  Comnanies.  ^ 
rate  of  4 per  cent,  all  round — 3§  for  one  half-year, 
for  the  other — which  makes  the  dividend  4 per  cent, 
for  the  year,  -and  amounting  to  £213,020  16s.  The 
total  capital  of  the  company  being  £13,270,810  and 
dividends  paid,  amounting  to  £530,632  7s.  lOd. 

That  is  the  Great  Southern.  Now  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Company. 

17488.  With  regard  to  the  Midland,  of  course, 
these  figures  are  abstracted  from  the  half-yearly  re- 
ports 1 — Yes. 

17489.  I think  it  would  answer  all  purposes  if  you 
could  give  us  the  total,  not  the  detail,  the  total 
capital  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  interest  in 
dividend  ?— Yes.  There  are  4 per  Cent.  Debenture 

Stock,  4 per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Stock,  4 per  Cent.  Pre- 
ference, 4£  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  4£  Debenture 
Stock,  4 per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  4 per  Cent,  rent 
charge,  5 per  Cent.  Preference  Stock,  4 per  Cent 
Preference  Stock,  and  the  Ordinary  Stock.  There  ars 
several  kinds  of  stock  in  that  and  the  Ordinary  Stock. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Midland  capital  is 
£6,510,511.  They  paid  dividends  of  £242,632  5s.  2d. 

The  gross  then  of  the  two  together— M.G.W.  and 
G.S.  and  W. — is  £19,781,321,  and  they  have  -paid 
dividends  of  £773,284  13s.  7 d. 

17490.  You  have  given  us  from  the  public  accounts 
tne  total  capital  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  in- 
terest and  dividend,  on  these  two  railways.  Now 
then,  I think  you  wish  to  make  some  comparison  as 
to  what  could  be  done  supposing  the  railways  were 
purchased  by  the  State?— -Yes. 

17491.  Of  course,  this  is  your  own  idea?— This  is 
idea,  but  the  calculations  I think  are  correct. 

17592.  Of  course? — I had  them  checked  carefully.  . „ 

I have  a second  schedule  showing  the  saving  A11?*ediL 
which  could  be  effected  by  the  State  purchase  of  the  XX 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  Great  fiedon 
Western  of  Ireland.  The  total  present  capital  as  d“la  X 
shown  on  the  former  schedule  was  £19,781,321;  under  State  d 
Pald  m dividends,  which  I have  referred  to,  purchase 
&773.280.  Well,  the  interest  on  that  capital  at  3 scheme  based 
per  cent,  of  Government  Loan  Stock  to  the  amoun  t on  G°vern- 
of  the  full  capital  would  be  £593,439,  showing  a sav-  ment  Loan 
mg  on  the  dividends  of  £179,845,  which  capitalised  Stock  at  8 P*r 
value  on  this  saving  at  3 per  cent,  would  free  for  oenfc' 
development  purposes  £5,994,833. 

17493.  A little  explanation  is  necessary.  What 
do  you  suggest?— -I  think  the  next  one,  if  you  take  it 
up  wiH  explain.  This  is  only  the  actuaUy  paid 
bill , it  is  not  earning— the  earning  I have  calcu- 
lated as  well. 
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. 1AAT  17494.  We  will  deal  with  the  first.  I want  to  clear 

Apr.  26, 1907.  this  first.  i put  it  to  you— do  you  tlunk  as 
Alderuian  a man  of  business,  that  a shareholder  m the  Mid- 
Wimam  land  Great  Western  Railway  Company  or  in  the 

Reigh,  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  re- 

Dublin.  ceiving  4 per  cent.,  now  practically  secured,  ’would 

be  satisfied  to  take  3 per  cent,  of  Government  stock  ‘ 

Probable  atti Well,  I would  say  so,  because  all  these 

. ; : .j-aoVc  leR?  trustees  securities,  and  I see 


tude  of  " stocks  ’are  more  or  less  trustees  securities,  and  I see 
railway  share-  the  vast  majority  of  such  people  invest  their  money 


holders 
towards  a 
State  pur- 
chase scheme. 


in  secured  Government  3 per  cent,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  that  invest  in  the  railway  4 per  cent. 
There  is  tlie  inference  of  greater  security. 

17495.  I understand  you  to  say  you  .are  a share- 


17496.  I don’t  want  to  he  inquisitive,  but  do  you 
own  debentures  or  ordinary  stock? — Ordinary  stock — 
5,000  in  the  Midland  and  2,000  in  the  Southern. 


17497.  I don’t  want  to  know  the  quantity,  but 
people  holding  debentures  in  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  get  4 per  cent,  for  their  invest- 
ment. Do  yon  think  that  they  would  he  satisfied 
to  take  3 per  cent.  ? — No ; but  I do  not  think  that 
that  consideration  should  be  an  obstacle  if  the  benefit 
of  the  country  was  concerned.  They  could  invest  their 
money  in  something  else  if  they  could  get  security 
to  invest  their  money. 

17498.  Confine  yourself  to  my  question.  Are  the 
debenture  holders  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
getting  4 per  cent,  practically  secured  as  an  income 
bound  to  take  only  3 per  cent,  stock  and  make  a 
sacrifice  of  25  per  cent,  of  their  income? — No.  I 
should  not  suggest  that ; but  if  they  get  the  capital 
money — Government  stock  would  be  capital  money — 
they  could  invest  it  where  they  liked. 

17499.  One  question  about  capital  money.  I sup- 
pose originally  4 per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  would  be 
issued  at  par ; but  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
and  the  price  some  years  ago  I know  4 per  Cent. 
Debenture  Stock  was  about  125.  These  people  who 
gave  £125  for  that  4 per  cent.,  do  you  suggest  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  take  Government  3 per 
Cent.  Debenture  Stock? — No.  I have  prepared  the 

present  value  of  the  stock,  and  treated  of  that  matter 
in  a further  shcedule  (3)  here  in  this  proof.  I have 
treated  that  in  my  further  schedule.  That  will 
explain  itself,  schedule  No.  3. 

17500.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  with  the  state- 


savings  in  net  ment,  with  the  second  part — net  revenue  ? — Yes,  net 


revenue,  excluding  the  baronial. guarantees  and  ex- 
ceptional items  for  the  year,  I think  the  exceptional 
items  would  on  both  sides  balance  each  other.  They 
would  complicate  the  case,  so  it  was  not  worth  bring- 
ing them  in.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  earned  £582,268 ; the  Midland 
earned  £249,499. 

17501.  Net  revenue? — The  net  revenue  available  to 
be  handled  as  dividend  if  they  were  willing  to  deal 
with  it  in  that  way,  amounted  altogether  to  £831,767. 
Well,  the  Government  stock  on  tlie  same  amount  of 
capital  at  3 perr  cent,  would  be  £593,439, 
which  shows  a surplus  revenue  or  a net  saving 
of  £238,328.  The  capitalised  value  of  the 
surplus  at  3 per  cent,  'would;  amount  to 
£7,977,800,  which  could  he  utilised  for  the  benefit 


and  development  of  the  country  and  the  reduction 
of  fares.  If  yon  refer  to  schedule  3 I think  I have 


dealt  with  the  matter  you  were  speaking  of.  I take 
a.  date.  You  must,  of  course,  take  some  date  to  start 
your  figures  upon.  I take  -a  date  from  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Mr.  John  J.  Ryan,  of  24,  Anglesea- 
street,  one  of  the  stockbrokers  in  Dublin,  has  pub- 
lished a book  which  shows  the  stock  deals,  the  price 
of  the  stock  on  the  23rd  March.  So,  therefore,  all 
my  figures  are  dated  from  that. 


17502.  Yes  ? — W ell,  now,  on  that — the  Southern— 
I suppose  it  is  too  heavy  to  enter  upon.  The  amount, 
in  the  first  place,  tlie  full  'amount  which  is  the  market 


Present  17503.  Can  you  give  the  market  value?— The 

pricesofGreat  market  value  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Southern  and  4 per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  stands  at  1097  : 4 per 
Western  and  Cent.,  Preference,  105 ; 4 per  Cent  Guaranteed 
Midland  Great  105 £ ; Ordinary,  85£.  In  the  Midland  they  have  a 
Western  Rad-  great  variety  of  stock.  The  41  Debenture-  Stock 
-way  stocks.  stood  at  120^  ; 4^  Debenture  Stock,  115  ; 4 per  Cent 
Debenture  Stock,  105 ; 4 per  Cent.  Rentcharge  104  ; 


5 per  Cent.  Preference  Stock,  123£.  Of  course  that 
is  a very  small  amount,  only  £300,000 — 123£ ; 4 per 
Cent.  Preference  Stock,  101.  Within  the  last  year 
they  would  even  be  under  par,  and  the  Ordinary 
Stock  is  only  63.  Well,  then,  I have  calculated  the 
amount  which  that,  would  yield  at  these  prices  on 
total  value  of  the  railways— at  these  prices  it  would 
be  £19,110,000,  which  original  capital  was 
£19,780,000,  so  that  really  there  is  a loss  at  present 
on  these  two  railways  of  £670,000 : that  is  on  the 
present  showing  on  the  present  capital  of  the  two 
railways. 

17504.  The  market  value  ? — And  the  original  price. 
17605.  The  full  value  ? — Yes.  The  market  value  of 
the  local  stock. 

17506.  What  local  stock?— The  Government  Stock,. 
Local  Loan  Stock,  £62,408,768  of  which  has  been 
issued,  was  96  per  cent,  on  23rd  March,  on  the  basis 
of  these  prices,  the  amount  of  Government  Stock  at, 

3 per  cent,  required  to  be  issued  to  produce 
£19,110,587  would  be  £19,906,861,  so  that  you  see 
altogether  at  present  even  on  the  Local  Loan  Stock, 
which  is  at  96,  there  would  be  only  a surplus  of  h-ss 
than  £200,000  in  the  Government  taking  it  over  at 
present,  even  on  the  Looal  Loan  Stock,  so  that  shows 
the  feasibility  of  the  principle.  Well,  I proceed  then, 
with  the  other. 

17507.  Let  us  see  where  we  are.  That  deals  nerr 
with  these  figures  ?— Would  you  like  to  look  at  this? 

• 17508.  Thank  you  ? — These  schedules  show  that  the 
security  of  the  State  would  be  perfect,  because  it 
showed  a surplus  on  these  two  railways  alone  of 
nearly  £8,000,000  of  money. 

17509.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Government 
Stocks  will  fetch  a better  price  in  the  market  than 
any  milway  stocks? — But  the  security  would  be  very 
great,  because  it  would  hiave  a surplus  on  this  show- 
ing of  eight  millions  of  money  as  a scope  in  their 
favour. 

17510.  That  is  assuming  that  the  railways  were 
purchased  at  your  price? — The  market  price.  We- 
must  take  some  status  to  go  on.  That  is  a status  we 
have. 

17511.  Of  course  you  don’t  suggest  the  railways 
should  be  taken  over  at  the  market  price  without  some 
percentage  for  compulsory  purchase? — I would  not 
suggest  that.  You  must  take  a status.  I would  not 
suggest  that. 

17512.  You  would  not  suggest  that  anything  should' 
be  done  by  any  Government  unfairly  treating  the  ex- 
isting railways  in  the  country? — No.  I am  really 
personally  more  interested  in  the  railway  companies 
than  in  the  interests  of  tlie  country  j hut  I am  in- 
terested in  the  country  as  an  Irishman,  and  I want 
to  make  both  interests  combine  together  for  their 
mutual  good  and  for  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
well. 

17513.  I think  you  have  formed  some  idea  as  to- 
tlie  -ability  or  otherwise  of  the  present  railway  com- 
panies to  find  further  capital  for  railway  extensions? 
—Yes. 

17514.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  in  a position  to  do  so  ? — They  are  not  in  a- 
position  to  do  so. 

17515.  So  as  properly  to  develop  the  industries  of 
the  oountry  ? — Yes  ; they  can’t  do  it.  At  present  their 
system  is  ruin  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  ana 
a thorough  stoppage  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
I have  instanced  the  Post  Office  service.  You  ms 
in  the  Post  Office  service,  which  was  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  there  -are  certain  districts,  as  -we 
all  know,  that  are  worked  .at  a great  loss,  and  if  « 
were  not  for  that  the  country  would  be  cast  haeK  r 
and  every  Government  business  is  the  same.  Tne 
railway  - companies,  unfortunately, ' have  to  raise  tne 
capital  for  development  purposes  at  4 per  cent.r 
which  for  an  immediate  return  of  money  is  neary 
impossible  to  earn,  and  not  only  do  they  do  that, 
-but  they  give  a preference  charge  over  the  heads  01 
ordinary  shareholders,  which  is  reducing  ™e  vfrL 
of  the  ordinary  shareholders  altogether.  And  tn«y 
appear  to  (have  no  discrimination  at  all  in  maxing, 
the  preference  charges,  because  even  for  temporary 
expenditure,  for  things  that  represent  temporary 
penditure,  they  make  a permanent  capital  charge. 

17516.  That  is  all  within  the  discretion  of  tiw 
directors  of  the  company  ? — But  it  is  ruinous  to 
interests  of  the  ordinary  shareholders. 
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17517.  But  don’t  you  think  the  directors  are  the 
w judges  of  that?— I don’t  think  so— I can  show 
their  whole  interest  is  at  present  to  try  and  keep  up 
the  dividend. 

17518.  And  if  that  is  so,  surely  they  devise  the 
best  means  of  raising  capital  ?— Yes,  and  they  have 
no  other  means  of  raising  capital,  for  the  Ordinary 
Stock  goes  down  so  low.  The  ordinary  shares  are 
only  63.  They  would  have  to  raise  the  money  at  the 
rate  that  this  is— it  would  he  5 per  cent. 

17519.  And  therefore  they  are  justified  in  raising 
it  as  preference  capital  ? — I submit  that  they  have  no 
right  to  charge  this  expenditure  on  permanent  capital 
as  they  do. 

17520.  I think  we  are  getting  beyond  our  province. 
Are  the  railway  companies’  accounts  not  audited  ? — 
Yes,  by  private  auditors. 

17521.  And  if  there  were  anything  wrong  the  audi- 
tors would  point  it  out? — It  is  the  principle  which 
is  established.  I am  going  to  show  the  result  of  that 
principle  is  that  all  the  railway  companies  not  only 
in  Ireland  but  in  England  have  run  down  their  ordi- 
nary capital.  I will  show  on  this  list  of  ordinary 
shares  dealt  with  in  the  Dublin  market  that  there  are 
fifty-one,  and  of  them  thirty-seven  ordinary  shares 
are  under  par.  It  shows  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
ordinary  shares.  In  principle  this  is  a very  bad 
arrangement  in  the  finance  of  the  country.  The 
Government,  as  well1  as  developing  the  country, 
would  look  to  protect  private  investors.  I myself 
sold  some  of  my  shares  which  I see  are  now  quoted 
at  eighty-four,  when  I was  building  some  houses 
about  twenty-three  years  ago,  at  127.  I sold  Mid- 
lands, which  are  now  quoted  at  sixty-three,  for  114. 
You  see  the  principle  of  issuing  the  capital  has 
ruined  the  ordinary  shareholders.  That  is  my  point. 
It  is  not  doing  good  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — What  about  Consols? 

17522.  Chairman. — I think  we  had  better  get  on 
now  with  your  general  view.  In  what  respect  has 
file  present  system  failed  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country? — The  want  of  capital.  De- 
velopment has  been  stopped.  Except  they  are  sure 
of  making  practically  five  per  cent,  no  railway  will 
do  any  development,  because  they  first  put  a prefe- 
rence charge  over  the  heads,  and  except  they  make 
more  than  four  per  cent,  on  the  preference  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  ordinary  shareholders  to  put  a prefe- 
rence charge  over  their  heads.  The  management  and 
ownership  of  the  railways  are  in  the  ordinary  share- 
holders’ hands.  At  the  Great  Southern  and  Weste-n 
it  is  the  ordinary  shareholders  that  elect  the  direc- 
tors. In  the  Midland  ordinary  and  preference  elect 
directors.  The  directorate  and  management  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  shareholders,  it  would  be 
suicidal  for  them  to  spend  money  that  would  give  a 
permanent  charge  over  their  heads — money  that  they 
would  not  earn  anything  out  of. 

17523.  What  is  your  suggested  remedy  ? — The  State 
taking  over  the  railways,  as  I said,  because  _they  would 
practically  be  able  to  get  the  money  at'  a certain 
and  have  a fine  scope  for  development. 

17524.  You  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  real 
remedy  is  that  the  State  should  take  over  the  Irish 
railways? — The  only  remedy — the  only  possible  for 
development.  We  have  the  Midland  line  running  up 
there  to  the  North,  Kingscourt.  There  was  a propo- 
sition made  to  run  from  Kingscourt,  which  is  the 
a ^'ne>  a Hue  on  to  Castleblaney,  Armagh, 

and  Keady,  and  the  whole  scheme  did  not  go  on, 
and  even  the  portion  of  the  scheme  from  Castle- 
blaney  to  Armagh  was  taken  up  by  a private  com- 
pany, authorised  by  Parliament.  Even  the  private 
company  could  not  raise  the  capital.  The 
experience,  not  only  of  the  small  Irish  railways 
uouglicmt  the  country,  was,  nobody  put  money  into 
it,  they  hst  the  capital,  and  then  the  big  railways 
aa  to  buy  them  out  at  a discount.  This  left  from 
JUngscourt  to  Castleblaney  undeveloped,  and  the  Mid- 
and  were  anxious  to  do  it,  had  there  been  no  opposi- 
n “1  t5!eir  Bill,  and  they  saw  there  was  no  present 
P out  to  be  earned  at  four  per  cent. — they  would  have 
m,  ral_se~-theref  ore  it  was  stopped,  and  that  would  be 
T shortest  route  to  Belfast,  I believe.  Well,  now, 
in  occurs  with  these  coal  fields  in  Arigna, 

n t North  of  Ireland.  The  railway  companies 
l7"™*  their  way  to  invest  capital  at  four  per  cent. 
7?’  Arigna? — Yes,  Arigna.  The  same  thing  oc- 
^ throughout  the  West  and  the  North.  All  the 
„nf,  m the  West  of  Ireland,  Athenry  and  Tuam, 
so  on,  they  were  built  by  small  companies,  and 


they  could  not  work,  and  finally  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  bought  them  out  at  a discount,  and  then 
the  Southern  came  in  and  bought  them  out  at  a 
discount.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  capital. 

17526.  In  your  judgment,  there  are  many  districts 
in  Ireland  where  industries  could  have  development 
if  there  were  railway  communication? — Yes. 

17527.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  railway 
communication  by  the  existing  railway  companies, 
because  they  could  not  get  immediate  return  for  the 
capital  outlay,  and  the  remedy  you  suggest  is  that 
the  State  should  take  over  the  whole  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways, and  that  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
country  ?— That  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
country. 

17528.  Shortly,  that  is  what  you  mean  ? — And  at 
the  same  time  save  the  ordinary  shareholders  from 
destruction,  which  it  is  coming  to.  That  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons — save  them  from  certain  destruc- 
tion. The  shares  are  going  down  all  over  the  country. 

17529.  That  is  not  confined  to  Ireland? — It  is  in 
England  the  same  way.  In  the  railway  system  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  depreciation  or  for  a sinking 
fund.  In  ordinary  companies,  trading  companies,  it 
is  necessary  to  put  one  per  cent,  aside  on  leasehold 
buildings  and  ten  per  cent,  on  machinery  as  depre- 
ciation fund.  Now,  it  is  not  so  on  the  railways,  and 
the  whole  stock  is  going  down. 

17530.  I think  we  need  not  discuss  that.  Railways 
are  maintained  in  an  efficient  state  out  of  the  current 
revenue  of  the  company? — Well,  now,  I would  not 
think  so,  as  far  as  those  balance-sheets  show.  They 
commence  by  charging  the  small  things  on  the 
capital,  which  should  be  paid  out  of  revenue — new 
weigh-bridges  and  little  extensions. 

17531.  Surely  that  is  a matter  for  the  directors  of 
the  company,  not  for  us? — But  you  see  it  is  a prin- 
ciple that  is  ruinous  to  the  ordinary  shareholders.. 

I think  I will  leave  it  there. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

17532.  You  have  a considerable  personal  interest 
in  the  stock  of  some  of  the  railways? — I have. 

17533.  And  you  have  been  led  by  this  circum- 
stance to  regard  the  questions  from  a shareholder’s 
point  of  view? — I have. 

17534.  You  have  given  some  details  of  present 
capital  and  dividends,  and  of  the  cost  of  making 
good  these  dividends  by  the  issue  of  public  stock, 
but  may  I ask  you  generally  whether  you  have  any 
doubt,  from  your  study  of  the  subject,  that  the  use 
of  public  credit  would  allow  of  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  either  at  a premium  over  the  market  value 
of  the  stock  or  at  a liberal  rate  of  purchase  of  the 
present  net  profit,  and  yet  leave  a substantial  balance 
out  of  the  net  profit  available  for  the  reduction  of 
the  rates? — Yes,  I have  made  that  calculation  eight 
millions  of  money  of  a scope; — the  capitalised  value 
of  that  scope  to  deal  with. 

17535.  You  take  it  only  on  the  market  value  ? — Yes. 

17536.  But  I am  suggesting  to  you  that  if  the 
policy  of  State  purchase  were  adopted  it  would  be 
practicable  to  give  even  a liberal  premium  upon  the 
present  market  value  of  stock  by  the  use  of  the 
public  credit,  and  yet  to  leave  out  of  the  present  net 
revenue  a substantial  balance  to  use  in  reduction  of 
the  rates? — I believe  so. 

17537.  Or  if  the  mode  of  purchase  indicated  in  the 
Act  of  1844  were  adopted,  which  would  leave  the 
amount  of  the  capital  out  of  view,  and  take  the  net 
revenue  as  the  test,  do  you  think  that  the  State 
could  afford  to  give  such  a number  of  years  purchase 
of  the  net  profits  as  would  be  attractive  to  share- 
holders and  yet  leave  a balance  of  the  future  net 
profits  for  use  in  reduction  of  the  rates? — I do. 

17538.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  if  the 
public  credit  were  used  for  the  purpose  the  terms  of 
purchase  might  be  such  as  would  be  favourable  to 
•the  shareholders  from  a financial  point  of  view,  and 
yet  would  give  to  State  ownership  of  the  railways 
resources  for  the  reduction  of  rates  which  the  private 
companies  do  not,  and  cannot,  possess? — Most  de- 
cidedly. 

17539.  Do  you  consider  that  numerous  railway 
extensions  are  required  ? — I do.  I consider  a 
great  number  of  extensions  required.  I think  the 
immediate  want  of  the  numerous  extensions  might 
not  be  so  apparent ; but  if  the  country  wants  to  be 
developed,  if  the  development  of  the  country  wants 
to  be  encouraged,  I think  it  is  very  necessary.  I 
consider  the  railway  service  as  at  present  is  as 
Z 


Apr.  26, 1907. 

Alderman 

William 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


. ..  10()7  necessary  to  the  public  trading  as  even  the  Post 

Alderman  17539a.  Many  extensions  are  required  in  the  public 

William  interest,  but  would  you  say  that  few  of  them  would 
Heigh,  be  lucrative  at  first?— Not  at  first.  Several  of  them 

Lublin.  might  not  be  lucrative  at  first,  but  I think  there 

The  probabi-  would  be  a great  saving  on  the  present  railway  sys- 
lity  of  further  tern  by  them,  because  shorter  routes  could  be  run 
extensions  and  a great  saving  of  train  mileage  would  thus  be 
of  railways  effected  instead  of  going  roundabout  different  places, 
becoming  Short  routes  could  be  run,  and  thereby  there  would 
paying  lines,  a greafc  saving. 

17540.  Do  you  think  that  under  a system  of  rates 
and  fares  favourable  to  the  public  interest,  most  of 
these  extensions  would  improve  in  point  of  revenue 
as  time  went  on  ?— I do  with  the  development  of  the 
country,  as  instanced  by  the  colonial  improvements. 

17541.  And  that  most  of  them  would  eventually 
become  valuable,  not  only  to  the  districts  through 
which  they  are  run,  but  that  they  would  probably 
give  a profit  in  the  double  aspect,  firstly,  their  own 
traffic,  and  secondly  as  feeders  of  the  trunk  lines  ? — 
An  all-round  system  would  be.  There  would  be  a 
great  saving  in  the  train  mileage  from  running  about 
traffic,  and  would,  of  course,  subsidise  the  other  lines 
as  a whole.  It  will  pay,  as  the  Post  Office,  as  soon 
as  the  system  was  in  full  working  order. 

17542.  You  think  that  a policy  of  extension  would 
pay  in  the  end? — I do. 

Cheaper  pas-  17543.  Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
senger  fares  land,  the  incomes  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people, 
all  round  do  you  consider  that  the  passenger  fares  might  well 
advocated.  be  reduced? — I think  it  is  necessary  in  several  places. 

Yes.  I have  been  considering  that  on  several  points 
as  to  each  class.  There  are  several  scales,  and  there 
is  even  discussion  among  our  own  shareholders  on  the 
different  class  fares.  It  has  been  debated. 

17644.  I know  it  has  been  often  debated? — To  dis- 
pense with  second  class.  The  general  tone  of  things 
even  at  the  shareholders’  meeting  is  that  the  fares 
are  all  detrimental  to  the  traffic. 

17545.  We  have  heard  that  the  fares  are  lower  in 
England? — Reduction  of  passenger  fares  would  pro- 
duce not  only  an  extension  of  traffic,  but  give  actual 
improvement  in  receipts  and  of  net  revenue  thereby. 

17546.  If  third-class  passengers  were  more  con- 
siderately treated? — I think  all  round,  through  Ire- 
land, cheaper,  and  no  preference  one  place  over 
another.  It  would  disperse  the  traffic  better,  and 
there  would  be  more  traffic. 

Necessity  for  17547.  As  to  rates,  do  you  think  it  vital  to  the 
cheaper  rates  interests  of  this  country  that  the  rates  upon  export 
for  iriBii  pro-  t.raffio,  on  food  products  to  the  British  markets, 
British  mar-  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  give  the  Irish  agricul- 
kets  ur"ed.  * turists  a fairer  chance  against  the  Continental 
° ' competitor,  and  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  ground 
which  he  appears  undoubtedly  to  have  lost?— If  you 
want  to  keep  the  country  as  an  agricultural  country. 
It  will  go,  it  is  going,  to  grass.  There  is  no  hope  for 
the  agriculturist  if  you  don’t  do  something  like  that 
to  assist  him,  and  thus  enable  him  to  market  the 
produce  he  grows  to  the  best  advantage.  Produce  is 
coming  over  cheaper  from  America  and  Australia, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  rent  to  be  paid  and  large 
machinery,  farms  worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  There 
is  no  hope  for  the  Irish  agriculturist — the  tendency 
is  to  let  the  land  run  to  grass. 

17548.  If  Ireland,  by  better  conditions  of  transit 
by  rates  comparing  better  with  those  available  to  the 
continental  producer,  had  been  able  to  seize — or 
might  now  recover — even  a part  of  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions per  annum  of  British  money  that  go  to  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  and  other  European  countries,  would 
it  not  go  far  to  make  Ireland  prosperous? — I should 
think  so. 

17549.  Well,  then,  would  you  say  that  the  inland 
rates  in  Ireland,  relatively  high  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  portion  of  through  rates  on  im- 
ported goods,  require  to  be  generally  reduced  in 
order  to  give  some  home  manufactures  a chance  of 
development,  and  others  a chance  to  come  into 
existence? — I saw  so  much  evidence  coming  from  the 
different  districts  I really  did  not  go  into  the  sub- 
ject. Local  people  appear  to  have  taken  up  that 
question  very  generally,  and  in  my  opinion  they  have 
shown  many  grievances  on  the  point.  I believe  the 
Corporation  would  have  given  evidence  if  it  was  to 
put  them.  It  is  rather  too  much  to  take  up  at  a 
jump  ; . otherwise,  they  have  not  prepared  evidence. 
Tlie  subject  is  very  large.  I did  not  go  into  the 
rate  question  much. 


17550.  Do  you  think  the  evidence  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  these  trades  and  industries,  and  have  per- 
sonal experience  of  what  they  say,  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention?— Very  much.  I have  followed  it  very, 
closely.  J 

17551.  You  say,  though  not  raising  any  question 
whatever  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  companies 
that  they  are  unable,  from  financial  conditions,  to  do 
what  is  required? — Yes. 

17552.  The  position,  as  you  state  it,  if  I rightly 
understood  your  evidence,  is  that  the  residue  of  net 
profits  which  is  now  available  for  ordinary  share- 
holders allows  generally  only  of  the  payment  of  such 
moderate  dividends  that  the  companies  cannot  or  can- 
not be  expected  to  engage  in  enterprises  or 
to  grant  reductions  which  would  risk  that  margin 
of  profit  and  probably  entail  delay  in  recovering 
what  might  be  lost? — It  is  even  more  serious  than 
that,  because  in  order  to  keep  up  that  price  of  the 
preference  stock  they  must  keep  up  the  three  per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary,  lest  the  preference  stock  would  cease 
to  be  a trust  stock,  and  if  they  did,  all  the  Irish  rail- 
way would  be  much  under  par,  and  they  must  keep  up  . 
that  is  the  reason,  I assume,  they  have  been  charging 
so  much  to  capital.  They  must  keep  up  the  three 
per  cent.,  and  in  fact  they  are  very  close  to  it.  The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  run  very  close. 
The  Midland  are  barely  on  it — it  is  only  one  half- 
year  with  the  other  they  do  it ; each  individual  half- 
year  can’t  do  that. 

17553.  You  have  referred  to  the  custom  which  I 
believe  is  usual  with  English  companies  also?— Yes. 

17554.  To  charge  to  capital  account  expenditure, 
not  upon  extensions,  but  upon  improvements  of  the 
line,  which  do  not  return  new  or  additional  income? 
— And  permanent  improvements.  Dealing  with  pub 
lie  business  there  are  different  scales.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have,r  for  instance,  concrete.  On 
foot  of  that  it  would  be  only  seven  years’  loan,  four- 
inch  pavement  20,  electric  light  stations  20  years’ 
loan.  But  these  are  not  permanent ; a sinking  fund 
has  to  be  established  for  them,  weigli-bridges,  and 
small  extensions ; they  are  not  permanent,  and  it  is 
only  getting  the  ordinary  capital  into  a state  of 
thorough  decay.  We  have  the  instance  of  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway,  where  ordinary  capi- 
tal is  practically  wiped  out  by  the  preference.  That 
is  what  I 'fear  on  every  railway. 

17555.  However  useful  or  however  necessary  these 
improvements  may  be  in  themselves,  or  however  war- 
rantable it  may  be  by  practice  to  charge  them  to  the 
capital  account,  I understand  you  confine  yourself  to 
the  point  that  the  effect  of  making  this  expenditure, 
and  so  charging  it,  is  this,  that  unless  a development 
of  net  profit  from  some  new  source  arises,  the  interest 
of  the  ordinary  shareholder  in  the  line  must  neces- 
sarily be  diminished  ? — Killed  ; because  there  is  a 
permanent  charge  put  over  his. head  even  with  a 
temporary  prosperity.  If  a reaction  comes,  you  have 
a preference  charge  over  your  heads.  At  the  reaction 
time  the  ordinary  shareholder  gets  killed. 

17556.  It  is  a case  of  a choice  of  evils,  for  if  the 
expenditure  be  necessary,  and  if  the  income  be  such 
as  will  not  allow  the  expenditure  to  be  charged  to  it 
without  cutting  away  the  dividends,  that  would  be 
one  evil ; the  other  evil  is  to  charge  the  expendi- 
ture from  year  to  year  to  capital  and  create  a class 
of  preference  charges  which  reduce  the  residue  for 
ordinary  dividends,  and  may  eventually  extinguish 
it  ? — No,  but  the  ordinary  capital,  if  these  preference 
charges  are  made  over  its  head,  although  they  get  a 
temporary  payment  of  a little  more  dividend,  their 
dividend  is  more  than  eaten  up  by  the  depreciation 
of  their  stock  because  of  the  preference  charge  over 
their  head.  If  you  are  getting  one  per  cent,  more 
as  your  earnings,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  falls  3 points,  you  are  at  a net 
loss  of  two  per  cent.  So  it  is  a foolish  principle. 
They  are  not  considering  that.  You  should  con- 
sider. This  is  what  the  shareholders  do.  mey 
grasp  for  the  little  present  day  and  forget  the  charge 
Siat  they  are  allowing  to  grow  over  their  he&a , 
which  will  finally  kill  the  capital.  But  every  in- 
vestor sees  the  fluctuations.  You  may  say  the  i - 
vestor  does  not,  and  won’t,  give  the  price. 

17557.  In  the  case  of  a company  paying  between 
three  and  four  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  capital  n 
a company  with  a small  reserve  and  a narrow  marg 
of  profit— if  they  were  to  go  on  making  most 
sary  expenditure  on  improvements  and  issuing  P 
rence  capital  to  pay  for  that  expenditure,  the  e 
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might  very  soon  be  that  the  ordinary  dividend  would 
fall  below  three  per  cent.  ; and  then  in  that  case,  for 
ten  years,  the  debentures  and  all  the  pre-ordinary 
shares  would  fall  out  of  the  category  of  trust 
securities?— I notice  in  going  over  the  lists  of  de- 
benture and  preference  shareholders  a large  quantity 
is  investments  of  banks  and  insurance  companies — the 
people  named  wherever  you  see  two  names  is  a trust 
security.  I suppose  fully  half  the  stock  is  so  held. 
It  would  be  a very  serious  matter. 

•17S58.  When  once  the  pre-ordinary  stocks  all  round 
fall  out  of  the  category  of  trust  securities  they  cannot 
recover  that  rank  until  the  ordinary  dividends  are 
kept  up  to  three  per  cent,  for  ten  successive  years  ? — 


I believe  so. 

17559.  The  inference  you  draw  from  this  is,  not 
that  the  expenditure  is  unnecessary  or  that  it  is 
against  practice  to  charge  it  to  capital,  but  that 
going  on  so  charging  it — issuing  preference  securities 
for  it  when  there  is  no  new  profit  to  pay  for  these 
securities,  in  the  case  of  such  a line  as  I have 
instanced  the  effect  might  be  to  drive  the  ordinary 
dividend  below  three  per  cent.,  and  this  might  cause 
a calamitous  loss  in  the  value  of  the  pre-ordinary 
stocks  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  their  position  as  trust 
securities? — 'Even  as  trust  securities,  barely  over  par, 
shown  by  the  present  market  price,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  trust  securities  in  England.  They  are  much 
under  par  at  present  in  Ireland. 

17560.  You  say  generally  that  the  existing  financial 
conditions  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  companies 
either  to  make  the  necessary  extensions  or  to  give 
wliat  you  regard  as  indispensable  reductions  in  rates 
and  fares? — That  is  so. 

17561.  Can  these  things  be  done  if  the  lines  are 
acquired  by  the  public? — I think  so. 

17562.  First  you  expect  that  there  would  be,  if 

E chased  by  the  use  of  the  public  credit,  a surplus 
out  of  the  present  net  revenue  available  for 
reduction  of  the  rates  ? — Yes.  In  these  two  railways 
I suppose  £238,328  surplus. 

17563.  Then  would  you  anticipate  a large  saving 
through  single  working  as  compared  with  plural? 
—A  very  large  saving  and  a combined  board.  In- 
stead of  having  twenty  boards  have  only  one  board 
—a  national  board.  I have  suggestions  to  make  about 
it,  too. 

17564.  These  two  savings  put  together  would  form  a 
fund  by  which  a very  good  start  could  be  made  in 
the  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  without  imposing  any 
burden  on  the  public? — Emphatically  so. 

17565.  But  suppose  even  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
adequate  reductions  in  rates  and  fares — such  reduc- 
tions as  would  stimulate  agriculture  and  develop 
manufacturing  in  Ireland — do  you  think  that  a part 
of  the  public  resources  of  Ireland  could  possibly  be 
better  invested  than  in  bringing  about  such  reduction 
—do  you  think  it. would  reap  an  adequate  benefit 
in  the  end?— I do,  but  I think  that  could  be  done 
by  a national  control,  because  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  give  a subsidy  to  the  present  railway 
companies  in  reduction  of  their  fares  as  private  com- 
panies, it  would  tend,  I am  afraid,  to  extravagance 
and  dilatoriness  of  them  if  they  had  the  security  of 
a sinking  fund  on  rates  for  private  purposes.  I am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  good  ; but  if  the 
railways  were  commanded  by  the  State,  the  State 
could  reasonably,  as  in  the  Post  Office,  temporarily 
subsidise  the  different  positions. 

17566'.  I am  speaking  of  the  case  of  public  owner- 
ship and  I am  suggesting  that  possibly  the  savings 
Might  be  sufficient,  but  if  they  were  not,  a moderate 
share  of  the  public  resources  could  not  be  better 

applied?— No. 

17567.  Considering  the  declining  population  of  Ire- 
land, the  insecure  condition  of  the  staple  trade,  the 
^ +v  Va(*e>  growth  of  Continental  competition 
in  the  food  market  of  England,  and  the  almost  abso- 
lute want  of  organised  industry  in  this  country,  what 
no  yon  say  of  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  railways  if 
be  managed  under  the  present  sys- 
. They  are  awful.  There  is  no  encouragement 
to  invest  money.  And  even  Irish-Americans,  who 
are  anxious  to  assist  the  country  with  their  savings, 
would  not  be  encouraged  to  start  manufactories  in 
tuo  country,  except  they  were  assured  of  good  rail- 
ay  assistance  to  develop  them,  and  market  their 
anufactures.  We  have  only  two  great  large 
n m Ireland,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  It  would 
if  h^h  !?S  *°r  a manilfacturer  to  start  in  Ireland 
e had  not  the  security  of  good  railway  system. 


17568.  With  the  continued  management  of  the  rail- 
ways by  separate  ownerships,  and  the  system  of  high 
passenger  fares  and  of  rates  which  appear  to  cramp 
the  interests  of  Ireland  in  the  British  markets,  and 
to  repress  home  manufactures,  you  think  the  pros- 
pects are  not  encouraging  ? — No. 

17569.  Do  you  think,  then,  as  a shareholder,  that 
the  shareholders  would  in  their  own  interest  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  public  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  public  purchase  if  those  who 
have  the  power  to  do  it  were  inclined  to  put  that 
policy  into  effect? — I think  that  every  man  who  is 
really  an  Irishman  certainly  wishes  for  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and,  as  long  as  he  would  not  suffer 
himself,  he  ought  do  everything  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  without  making  a sacrifice.  Nobody  asks 
them  to  make  a sacrifice.  He  gets  his  money  and 
can  invest  in  something  else  if  he  doesn’t  like  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

17570.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  public  purchase, 
the  future  direction  of  the  railways  would  have  to 
be  regulated  by  Statute? — Oh,  yes,  I submit. 

17571.  You  have  spoken  of  Government  Stock. 
Suppose  an  Irish  authority  were  created  with  funds 
at  its  disposal,  and  that  it  could  give  security  accept- 
able to  the  Treasury  for  the  needful  advance,  do  you 
consider,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
suffered,  to  the  interests  that  are  damaged  by  the 
present  system,  that  it  would  he  better  that  the 
control  of  policy  as  to  the  amounts  of  rates  and  fares 
and  the  reductions  should  be  in  the  bands  of  some 
authority  responsible  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ?— Oh, 
yes. 

17572.  And  in  the  details  of  practical  management 
they  would  act  through  a board  of  practical  railway 
experts  ? — My  suggestion  of  a hoard  is  this — a board 
of  fifteen  members  be  formed,  five  members  to  be 
nominated  by  Government,  including  a civil  engineer 
and  a mechanical  engineer  with  extensive  railway 
and  general  experience ; four  members  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  present  railway  directors,  say  one  each 
from  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Southern,  and 
the  Midland  Boards,  and  one  elected  from  the  boards 
of  the  remaining  companies ; four  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  County  Councils,  one  from  each 
province ; two  members  to  be  elected  by  the  City 
Councils  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  one  from  each  to 
look  after  trade  interests.  Out  of  this  board  a chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  could  be  elected,  and  those 
two  gentlemen  along  with  the  expert  engineers,  in- 
cluded under  paragraph  (1)  should  he  required  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  railway  service  during 
their  term  of  office,  and  to  hold  no  other  appoint- 
ments or  directorships  whatsoever  or  eng, age  in  busi- 
ness. The  Government  age  limit  of  sixty-five 
years  should  apply  without  exception  to  every  member 
of  the  board.  In  the  case  of  the  .four  railway 
directors  when  they  dropped  out,  I would  suggest  that 
the  vacancies  should  be  divided  amongst  the  provinces, 
and  should  be  filled  by  the  County  Councils, 
for  instance,  for  a Great  Southern  and  Western 
director  a member  for  Munster,  and  for  a director 
representing  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  a.  mem- 
ber for  Connaught. 

17573.  The  case  I am  putting  to  you  regards  the 
subject  from  a somewhat  different  point  of  view.  I 
am  suggesting  an  elective  authority,  responsible  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  with  powers  over  such  depart- 
ments as  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Agricultural 
Department,  which  now  have  functions  connected 
with  the  railways,  and  with  funds  at  its  disposal,  and 
which  oould  satisfy  the  Treasury  as  to  the  security 
for  the  advances  made.  Would  you  he  satisfied  that 
such  a body  should  have  the  control  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways?—Of  course  I would  be  satisfied.  That  would 
be  the  true  spirit  of  Irish  development. 

17574.  Subject  to  that  authority,  such  a committee 
or  board  .as  you  speak  of  might  be  created  to  act  in 
matters  of  detail? — It  should  be  under  Irish  manage- 
ment. It  is  to  our  interest  not  to  allow  English  in- 
terests to  predominate. 

17575.  And  apart  from  that  hoard,  for  the  mecha- 
nical work,  the  technical  and  expert  working  of  the 
lines,  a body  of  the  best  available  railway  experts 
should  be  appointed.  Do  you  approve  of  that?— I 
think  that  under  that  board  there  should  be  three 
special  committees — a finance  committee,  a traffic 
committee,  and  a works  committee — as  all  public 
boards  are  worked. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


a iqn7  17576.  You  -would  require  also,  would  you  not,  in 
f Z addition  to  any  such  public  committees  as  you  men- 
Aldermau  tion,  a body  of  experts,— locomotive  engineers,  traffic 
William  managers,  permanent  way  engineers — for  the  purpose 

Reigh,  0f  assuring  that  public  control  of  the  lines  did  not 

Dublin.  involve  or  imply  any  failure  to  bring  the  best  expert 

skill  to  bear  on  all  the  details  ? — Yes. 

17577.  You  say  that  the  prospect  before  the  rail- 
ways under  the  present  system  is  not  encouraging  ? — 
No. 

The  advan-  17578.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  public  acquired  the 
tagea  gene-  railways,  and  by  a judicious  system  of  extensions  and 
rally  to  be  by  well-judged  reductions  of  rates  and  fares  developed 
expected  from  the  resources  of  the  country,  they  would  make 
State  owner-  moi-e  of  the  railways  for  the  public  benefit  than  the 
ship  sum-  present  companies  can?— Oh,  yes,  and  more  for  the 
married.  country.  Even  the  manufacture  of  rolling  stock 
would  give  employment,  and  be  a very  beneficial 
thing.  I understand  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
rolling  stock  50  per  cent,  goes  in  wages  and  50  per 
cent,  for  material.  We  suffer  an  immense  loss  from 
not  having  our  own  rolling  stock  manufactured  here. 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
gives  a great  deal  away ; the  Great  Northern  do  not 
manufacture  their  own  locomotives,  but  only  their 
carriages ; the  Midland  only  manufacture  in  a small 
way ; and  the  other  companies  all  send  away ; and  a 
great  loss  is  sustained  in  that  way  by  the  country. 
A large  general  workshop  would  be  very  necessary. 

17579.  And  do  you  think  that  though  an  adequate 
reduction  of  rates  and  fares  might  restrict  the  revenue 
for  a time,  it  would  eventually  have  the  effect  of 
securing  larger  traffic  receipts  ? — Yes  ; and  the  present 
companies  cannot  afford  to  risk  that. 

17580.  You  have  said  so.  And  that  ultimately  the 
public  ownership  of  the  lines  would  secure  a larger 
net  profit  than  private  ownership  can  secure  ? — Yes  ; 
the  same  as  the  Post  Office. 


The  adoption 
of  the  Conti- 
nentalrailway 
policy  as 
regards  low 
export  rates 
a necessity  for 
Ireland. 


Effective 
reduction  in 
rates  only 
possible  under 
State  owner- 


Any  conse- 
quent loss 

J'uatifiable  if  it 
ad  the  effect 
of  promoting 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutctteson  Poe. 

17581.  Reference  has  been  made  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  in  most  Con- 
tinental countries,  where  the  railways  are  State 
owned,  the  policy  of  the  Government,  with  a view 
to  stimulating  the  industrial  resources  and  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  country,  has  been  to  grant 
exceptionally  low  export  rates  ? — Yes. 

17582.  So  low,  indeed,  that  in  many  cases,  I 
think,  experience  has  shown  that  they  leave  no  mar- 
gin of  profit  over  the  working  expenses,  and  in  some 
cases  actually  involve  a loss.  You  are  aware  of  that  ? 
— I am. 

17583.  If  such  a policy  is  justifiable  in  the  interest 
of  Continental  countries,  whose  natural  resources  are 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Ireland,  is  it  not  your 
opinion  that  such  a policy  is  infinitely  more  justifi- 
able in  the  cas©  of  a country  like  this,  where  our 
industries  are  languishing  and  our  tr'ade  declining? 
If  the  Government  want  to  assist  manufactures  at 
all  and  develop  them,  it  is  the  only  means.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

17584.  Another  step.  Such  a policy  naturally 
n0*  °e  ^n^a'*:€d  under  the  existing  system — a 
wholly  commercial  undertaking,  answerable  to  their 
shareholders,  and,  of  course,  administered  on  purely 
commercial  lines.  The  only  possible  authority  that 
could  grant  such  a reduction  os  might  involve  a loss 
would  be  the  State  authority  ?— Yes  ; they  could  do 
it.  The  average  working  cost  of  a line  is  from  50  to 
Per  <*?*-,  so  that  they  would  have  a scope  of 
between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  if  there  was  no  profit 
•wanted  for  subsidising.  You  could  hardly  ask 

5S«ti,”SS“*s  fo  d0  ftat'  We ™ 

StI£8p»SSeLTj“rther  "gum“,t  f"“'  °f 

to1!??-  .t”?  1 “PS***  *ven  go  to  Ur  as 

even  assuming  that  no  return  *t  all  was 
de  for  some  time  on  the  State-owned  system,  that 


loss  would  be  justifiable  if  it  had  the  effect  of 
omoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country  Ind  the 
development  of  its  industries  ?_ Yes  • Z L N? 
Government  do  in  the  casTof  the  Posf  nZT  aS 
telephone,  or  anjthing-jnst  tor  the  p„  ™ 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. 

17587.  If  the  railway  outlook  is  so  black,  and  the 
income  from  the  ordinary  shares  so  precarious,  why 
do  you  maintain  your  investments  in  it? — My  in- 
vestments  are  from  my  father. 

17588.  I won’t  say  you  ; but  why  does  anybody  ?— 
Well,  I believe  if  you  look  at  the  stocks  list  you  wifi 
see  that  more  or  less  they  yield  a certain  percentage ; 
and  people,  unfortunately,  go  for  a certain  percent- 
age. 

17589.  I am  satisfied.  Yon  got  your  percentage. 

I took  up  an  ordinary  daily  paper  of  this  morning 
while  you  were  giving  your  evidence  about  the  effect 
of  the  through  rates  in  the  country,  and  I see  that 
in  Liverpool,  which  is,  I suppose,  a good  centre  for 
butter,  the  price  of  Danish  butter  (choicest)  per 
112  lbs.  was  102s.  to  106s.,  and  that  of  Irish 
creameries,  which  is  the  corresponding  quality,  93s. 
to  96s.  Now,  I will  take  the  rate  from  Limerick  to 
Liverpool.  It  is  30s.  a ton ; and  the  Irish  percent- 
age of  that  is  10s.  a ton.  Supposing  that  the  Trick 
percentage  of  that  were  reduced  by  one-half,  what 
relief  would  it  give  the  Limerick  fanner  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  compete  with  the  Danish  butter  maker? 
It.  would  give  him  about  3d.  a cwt.,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  price  is  9s.  a cwt.  ? — I have  not  studied 
that  subject. 

17590.  Ought  we  not  come  down  from  the  clouds? 
Has  Denmark,  say,  over  Limerick  any  special  ad- 
vantage ? — Of  course.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  says  if 
the  Government  should  confer  a bounty  of  the  rail- 
way fare  or  anything,  we  cannot  compete  unless  we 
give  a bounty  ourselves.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
competing  with  it. 

17591.  But  if  this  butter  was  carried  by  the  rail- 
way companies  for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
Irish  company,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  apparently. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  it? — That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  railways.  It  is  an  .agricultural  ques- 
tion altogether. 

17592.  But  if  you  take  the  County  Limerick  and 
the  County  Cork,  is  not  butter  a tremendous  product? 
You  see  it  is  not  the  railways  that  are  in  fault,  at 
all  events.  It  is  not  the  railways  that  are  making 
this  disease.  Is  not  that  self-evident  on  the  figures? 
—I  think  they  are  ceasing  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  traffic.  In  Belgium  and  those  countries  where  the 
railways  are  State  owned  when  a new  industry  starts 
they  give  encouragement  to  it. 

17593.  I take  a particular  product,  and  I get  no 
answer.  Then,  I will  ask  you  another  question.  You 
say  the  railways  would  make  a profit  if  they  did 
certain  _ things  as  the  Post  Office  does.  Is  it  your 
impression  that  the  Post  Office  in  Ireland  is  a profit- 
able thing? — No;  I don’t  think  it  is.  But  as  to  the 
Post  Office  system  all  round  th.ere  is  a large  net 
earning. 

17594.  The  Post  Office  in  Ireland  is  a loss?— Yes. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  districts  the  railways  of  Ire- 
land might  be  a loss;  but  under  a general  system 
worked  hotch-pot  it  would  all  pay. 

17595.  But  the  Post  Office  is  worked  hotch-pot? — 
It  is  worked  as  a general  system  for  the  United 
Kingdom;  it  is  not  worked  as  a separate  system  in 
Ireland. 

17596.  It  is  a loss  on  the  Irish  figures  ? — So  I under- 
stand. 

17597.  You  have  spoken  of  the  development  of  the 
country.  Will  you  mention  to  me  any  town  in  Ire- 
land with  2,000  inhabitants  that  has  not  got  a rail- 
way?— I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

. 17598.  Well,  now,  you  have  spoken  about  the  way 
m which  the  Irish  railway  directors  raise  capital  by 
putting  preference  shares  before  the  ordinary  stock 
Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a smaller  percentage  of 
preference  stock  to  ordinary  stock  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  and  Wales  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing capital  in  Ireland  ? — No ; but  that  would  have 
no  effect. 

17599.  England  is  a rich  country  and  easily  able 
to  raise  capital.  Ireland  is  a poor  country,  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  capital  here  is  very  great;  and 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a smaller  per- 
centage of  preference  stock  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng 
land.  It  is  two  per  cent. 

Chairman. — Roughly,  in  England,  it  is  about  one- 
third. 

17600.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — The  figures  for  England 
and  Wales  are — Pre-ordinary  stock  63  per  cent., 
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ordinary  37.  The  figures  for  Ireland  are— Pre- 
ordinary  61,  and  ordinary  39. 

Witness.— I suppose  in  Ireland  the  ordinary  stock 
was  put  at  the  price  which  they  thought  would  be 
able  to  work  the  country.  But  the  extensions  in 
Ireland  have  not  been  so  successful  as  they  have  been 
in  England,  and  more  stock  has  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land. Unfortunately  our  population  is  going  down, 
though  our  preference  stock  is  increasing. 

17601.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Would  you  be  prepared  to 
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put  the  Irish  railways  under  a body  elected  as  the  Dub- 
lin Corporation  is? — No,  not  elected.  I have  suggested 
what  I would  put  them  under.  I would  not  have  a 
body  directly  elected  by  the  people,  but  a body  elected 
on  a certain  representation  from  the  provinces  by  the 
County  Councils  and  a certain  representation  by  the 
Government,  who  guaranteed  the  stock. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — That  is  all  I ask  you. 

Chairman. — Thank  you,  Alderman. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Trench,  d.l.,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


17602.  I believe  you  have  been  asked  by  the  County 
■Council  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  to  give 
evidence  before  this  Commission? — Yes. 

17603.  Are  you  a member  of  that  body  ? — No ; I am 
not  a member. 

17604.  Are  you  a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County  ? 
—Yes. 

17605.  And  a magistrate  ?— Yes.  May  I also  men- 
tion that  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Nenagh  have 
also  asked  me  to  represent  them. 

17606.  Have  you  been  long  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  country  ?— Yes,  I may  say  I have  been  all  my 
life. 

17607.  Well,  now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  country  is  handicapped 
by  the  existing  railway  system  and  the  rates  and 
fares  in  (deration  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  very  seriously. 

17608.  Well,  now,  just  tell  me  in  your  own  words 
•do  you  consider  the  goods  rates  now  charged  excessive  ? 
—Yes,  I think  I may  say  that  I do  certainly.  Per- 
haps you  would  allow  me  to  say  that  I have  for  some 
years  past  looked  into  this  question  in  a general  way 
as  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  the  railway  com- 
panies has  had  upon  the  progress  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  under  the  present  system 
the  progress  of  the  country  is  very  seriously  handi- 
capped and  impeded.  And  I should  also  wish  to 
say  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  throughout 
the  country,  and  of  which  I have  got  ample  evidence, 
is,  I may  say,  universal.  I do  not  know  that  I have 
ever  met  anyone  who  stands  up  in  defence  of  the 
present  system  of  Irish  railways. 

17609.  Stop  a minute,  now.  First  of  all,  what  is 
the  main  industry  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary? 
—In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  abstract  I have  men- 
tioned that  agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the 
North  Riding. 

17610.  When  you  say  agriculture  do  you  include 
live  stock? — Yes,  sir. 

17611.  Large  quantities  of  cattle  are  produced  in 
that  county? — Yes. 

17612.  And  is  grain  grown  to  any  large  extent? — 
Yes;  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  is  particularly 
well  known  as  a barley-producing  district. 

17613.  Then  if  the  barley  is  produced  in  that  parti- 
■cular  district,  are  there  any  malting  industries? — 
Yes;  there  are  three  or  four.  I think  it  is  the  best 
industry  in  the  North  Riding. 

17614.  Successful  ? — Successful 

,•*•7615.  In  spite  of  the  railway  rates? — Yes,  in  spite 
of  the  railway  rates. 

, 17616-  Where  are  they  situated? — There  are  two 
at  Nenagh.  One  has  been  lately  started  there.  There 
is  another  in  Birr,  which  is  really  in  the  King’s 
^y,  but  it  borders  Tipperary;  and  there  is 
another  at  Banagher  which  is  not  very  far  from 
the  North  Riding. 

17617.  Is  there  any  other  industry  in  the  district 
except  agriculture  and  live  stock? — No,  with  the  ex- 
°i  t!le  s£ate  quarries  at  Killaloe. 
are  1°  ‘^re  slate  quarries  worked? — Yes,  they 

17619.  Are  they  served  by  a railway?— No,  there 
nearer  t5iau  Killaloe. 

and  Budkin616  ^ the  Slate  Carted  to?—To  Killaloe 

^bat  is  the  distance  ? — It  must  be  some  three 
or  four  miles. 

0£  course,  then,  that  particular  traffic,  which 
hand;!  ““jt  vS'-y  bigh  rate  for  carriage,  is  seriously 
Killai  aPPed  ?— -Yes.  They  have  water  also  for  the 
have  Lou^^D368  t*lree  °r  *our  m££es  distant.  They 

17fiM  S?ve  4*7  cart  to  the  water?— Yes. 
and  Western  15  ^ railway?— The  Great  Southern 


17625.  What  are  the  rural  districts  that  comprise 
what  you  call  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary?— 
Nenagh,  Thuries,  Roscrea  No.  1,  Birr  No.  2,  and 
Borrisokane. 

17626.  You  said  just  now  that  the  rates  are  too 
high  ? — Yes. 

17627.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  form  that  opinion  ? 
— The  numbers  of  complaints  that  I have  had  from 
trader’s  and  from  individuals,  and  from  the  constant 
complaints  that  have  appeared  for  years  and  years 
in  the  newspapers. 

17628.  I suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the  rates  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  company? — In  some  cases  they  are. 

17629.  Have  you  got  a case  of  that  sort? — Yes,  I 
have  got  one  case.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  know  them, 
but  I have  got  one  case.  I have  got  a newspaper  refe- 
rence to  it  here.  Traders  in  the  town  of  Borrisokaue 
who  got  their  goods  from  the  Cloughjordan  Station 
were  charged  a lower  rate  to  Cloughjordan  than  the 
Cloughjordan  traders  were  charged. 

17630.  Ah.  I asked  you  whether  you  had  any  case 
where  it  was  alleged  that  the  railway  companies  ex- 
ceeded their  maximum  powers? — Oh,  I beg  your  par- 
don, I thought  you  referred  to  undue  preference. 

17631.  Oh,  no? — I am  not  aware  that  there  are  any. 

Chairman. — Then  whether  the  rate  is  excessive  or 
reasonable  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — Ask  him  for  the  particulars.  We 
would  like  the  particulars.  He  says  the  Borrisokane 
traders  were  charged  lower  than  the  Cloughjordan 
traders. 

17632.  Chairman. — We  will  come  to  that.  I asked 
a question  whether  there  is  any  complaint  from  the 
traders  that  the  rates  were  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
company,  and  he  said  he  had  one.  (To  the  witness) — 
Now  you  say  you  have  not  any  case? — I misunder- 
stood. 

17633.  I thought  my  question  was  very  plain.  You 
have  a case  of  alleged  undue  preference.  Can  you 
explain  in  a few  words  what  that  case  is? — I believe 
the  cause  of  it  was  that  there  was  competition  with 
the  Canal  as  regards  Borrisokane,  and  there  was  no 
competition  as  regards  the  Canal  with  Cloughjordan. 

17634.  Surely  that  seems  to  me  to  justify  a diffe- 
rence in  rate  where  there  is  water  competition? — Yes, 
but  this  was  a rate  to  the  same  station. 

17635.  Have  you  got  it  there? — I have  got  it  here. 
It  will  take  me  some  little  time  to  find  it. 

17636.  If  it  is  not  handy  I don’t  think  I will 
delay? — I think  I am  prepared  to  substantiate  from 
evidence  here  all  those  cases  ; and  I shall  be  quite 
prepared  to  do  so. 

17637.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — I would  be  very  anxious  if 
he  gave  us  the  facts  of  this  case.  It  is  a specifio  state- 
ment and  it  ought  to  be  proved. 

Witness. — This  is  a pamphlet  which  I published 
periodically  some  little  time  ago  at  different  periods, 
and  I quote  in  this  pamphlet  any  cases  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  or  any  cases  which  were 
communicated  to  me  personally.  I published  this, 
and  I advertised  that  I was  prepared  to  send  this 
pamphlet  to  anybody  who  desired  to  have  one  without 
charge ; and  as  a matter  of  fact,  I used  to  send  it 
to  anybody  who  applied  for  it  and  to  my  friends 
generally.  And  this  is  the  case  that  I speak  of.  The 
date  on  which  this  leaflet  was  published  was  the  1st  of 
August,  1898.  (Reads.)  “A  correspondent  writes: 

' It  is  a fact  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  have  two  distinct  rates  for  goods  consigned 
to  Cloughjordan  and  Borrisokane,  and  that  the  latter 
are  lower.’  ” That  is  the  case. 

17638.  Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — You  ma.y  take  it  from  me 
that  there  is  not  a word  of  foundation  for  it  ? — I have 
the  reference. 

17639.  Chairman. — That  pijblication  was  in  ’68, 
did  you  say? — Yes. 

17640.  The  correspondent  writes  about  a case  that 
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may  have  occurred  years  before  ? — I think  not.  I had 
a letter  a short  time  ago  from  a Clough jordan  trader 
complaining  of  the  same  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Heahj,  k.c.—  Let  us  have  the  letter.  Let  us  get 
the  facts. 

Chairman.— I think,  Mr.  Healy,  I will  go  on. 

Mr.  Healy. — I beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

17641.  Chairman  ( to  the  witness). — I don’t  under- 
stand where  the  undue  preference  comes  in.  Can  you 
explain  that  ? — I was  under  the  impression  that 
undue  preference  consisted  of  different  rates  for  simi- 
lar services.  The  two  services  were  alike.  They  were 
to  tlie  town  of  Cloughjordan. 

17642.  Can  you  give  us  a concrete  case  ? What  was 
it?  Was  it  a ton  of  goods  or  a cwt.  of  goods?  You 
don’t  know? — I don’t  know. 

17643.  We  will  pass  from  that.  You  have  some 
remark  to  make  with  reference  to  the  through  rates 
as  compared  with  the  inland  rates? — Yes. 

17644.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ? You  mean  the 
through  rates  from  England? 

17644a.  Yes? — I think  you  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  the  through  rates  from  England  to  all  the  inland 
towns  in  Ireland  are  lower  judged  by  mileage  than 
the  rates  between  the  inland  towns  in  Ireland. 

17645.  Well,  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  upon 
that  point.  We  shall  hear  the  railway  explanation 
of  it  when  their  time  comes.  What  about  the  local 
rates?  Confine  your  attention  to  the  local  rates. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  those?— The  local  rates 
in  many  cases  appear  to  me  to  be  much  too  high. 

17646.  Yes.  But  what  is  your  standard  of  measure- 
ment? How  do  you  measure  whether  they  are  high 
or  low? — Well,  as  near  as  I can  by  what  the  charge 
ought  fairly  to  be,  assuming  that  they  are  carried  at 
the  lowest  paying  rate. 

17647.  At  the  lowest  paying  rate? — Yes. 

17648.  Who  are  the  best  judges  of  that — you  or  the 
railway  company? — Well,  I think  to  a certain  ex- 
tent that  I am  as  good  a judge  as  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

17649.  Do  you  say  so? — I do,  in  some  cases.  Let 
me  say  that  I am  not  giving  my  own  opinion,  but  I 
am  giving  the  opinion  of  very  much  greater  au- 
thorities tli  an  I am.  And  I have  the  evidence  of 
those  authorities  here. 

17650.  Yes.  But  can  you  fix  that  upon  any  particu- 
lar article  between  any  particular  place? — Yes. 

17651.  Can  you  give  us  one  instance  ? — Well,  I will 
give  you  an  instance  of  a very  important  industry, 
which  is  the  conveyance  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manures 
from  Dublin. 

17652.  Let  us  hear  your  proof  as  to  the  rates  being 
excessive.  First  of  all,  from  Dublin  to  what  place  ? — 
Say  from  Dublin  to  Nenagh. 

17653.  Very  well.  Now,  then.  What  is  the  dis- 
tance from  Dublin  to  Nenagh? — 100  miles. 

• 17654.  What  is  the  rate  for  feeding  stuffs? — I may 
say  that  there  are  complaints  from  all  the  stations. 
Traders  have  sent  me  in  their  complaints  from  all 
the  stations. 

17655.  Give  us  any  one  case  you  like.  Select  your 
own  case  ?— Here  is  a letter  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  by.  the  Secretary  of  the  Nenagh  Urban  District. 
Here  are  feeding  stuffs  8s.  a ton  to  Nenagh  from 
Dublin. 

17656.  Mr.  Healy,  k.o.— That  ought  to  be  7s.  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon.  7s.  a ton,  100  miles. 

17657.  Chairman. — Let  us  follow  that  out.  That  is 
7s.  a ton  from  Dublin  to  Nenagh,  100  miles  ? — Yes. 

17658.  That  is  less  than  a penny  per  mile,  in- 
cluding terminals.  What  is  there  unreasonable  about 
that  ?— They  are  charging  more  than  that  to  other 
stations  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  I mentioned 
that  as  the  lowest  rate,  and  the  reason  it  is  so  low 
is  because  the  Canal  competition  comes  in  there. 

17659.  I asked  you  to  give  me  any  case  you  liked  ? — . 
I think  that  is  too  high. 

17660.  Well,  what  would  you  make  it?— I think  it 
might  very  well  be  reduced  to  one-half. 

17661  Then  I,  as  an  expert,  should  say  that  it 
would  be  carried  at  an  absolute  loss.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  should  be?  Should  it  be  carried  at 
an  absolute  loss  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I hope  I shall 
make  it  clear  that  I do  not  think  that  the  railway- 
companies  ought  to  be  asked  to  carry  things  at  a loss. 
1 think  that  would  be  a most  monstrous  doctrine  to 
put  forward. 

17662.  Then  I tell  you  that  at  3s.  6 d.  a ton  it  must 
be  carried  at  an  absolute  loss.  You  said  that  7s.  was 
a low  rate.  I quite  agree  that  it  is  a low  rate  for 
feeding  stuffs.  I asked  you  to  mention  one  typical 


case.  Is  there  any  typical  case  that  you  wish  to- 
bring  under  our  notice  now  showing,  in  your  judg- 
ment, either  undue  preference  or  unfair  rates  in  a 
particular  case? — I should  say  that  is  the  only  case 
that  I had  of  undue  preference — the  one  I mentioned 
With  regard  to  unfair  rates,  I have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  rate  is  beyond  the  maximum.  I have 
no  reason  to  think  that  at  all.  But  my  complaints- 
of  the  fares  and  rates  being  too  high  I might  say  are- 
grounded  upon  three  authorities  much  higher  than  I 
can  lay  any  claim  to  be.  One  of  those  is  the  Allport 
Commission,  which  decided  that  the  rates  and  fares 
generally  in  Ireland  were  much  higher  than  were 
necessary. 

17663.  That  is  a general  statement? — Well,  it  is. 
the  general  statement  I wish  to  deal  with,  because  the 
authorities  on  the  general  position  are,  I consider 
very  overwhelming,  very  strong. 

17664.  That  is  one  authority  ? — Yes.  I have  here 
a leaflet  which  was  published  some  years  ago  by  Sir 
Alexander  Rendal,  who  is  engineer  for  the  State 
Railways  in  India.  He  went  into  the  comparison 
between  the  rates  in  India  and  the  rates  in 
Ireland  and  as  compared  with  the  London  and  North- 
Western  in  England ; and  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rates  in  Ireland  were  far  too  high. 

I believe  he  had  some  experience  in  Ireland  before  he 
went  to  India. 

17665.  I don’t  think  that  he  knew  much  about  rates 
myself.  He  was  consulting  engineer? — The  leaflet 
which  he  published  is  here. 

Mr.  Healy,  x.o. — All  the  rates  in  Ireland  have  been 
revised  and  reduced  since  the  Allport  Commission. 

17666.  Chairman. — Well,  now,  Mr.  Trench,  I am 
quite  prepared  to  accept  your  statement  that,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  trade  of  this 
country  compared  with  England,  it  is  a retail  trade 
in  Ireland  as  compared  with  a wholesale  trade, 
in  England — that  is  to  say,  that  the  average  con- 
signments in  this  country  must  be  very  small— small 
as  compared  with  England? — Yes,  certainly. 

17667.  And  that  with  that  in  view,  and  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  country  it  would  be  an. 
immense  benefit  to  the  country  generally  if  all  the 
rates  were  reduced? — Yes. 

17668.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

17668a.  You  admit  that  they  are  not  above  the 
maximum  ? — I have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
above  the  maximum. 

17669.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  fair 
and  reasonable  except  that  yon  say  that  it  would  be- 
a great  advantage  to  the  country  if  they  were  re- 
duced ? — Ye6.  May  I mention  that  Mr.  Thomas 

Robertson,  late  chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company,  when  he  was  applying  in  1891  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  powers  to  raise  the  rates  with 
regard  to  live  stock,  appeared  before  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  and  he  stated  that  the  rates  for  Ireland 
luad  always  .been  higher  than  the  rates  in  England. 
That  was  in  the  newspaper  report. 

17670.  Yes,  but  that  was  years  ago ; and  the  rates- 
have  -been  revised  since  then.  The  powers  of  the 
companies  have  been  revised  since  that.  Do  you 
know  that  ? — I was  aware  that  there  had  been  a great 
many  changes. 

17671.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  over  here  re- 
vising the  rates,  and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  ? — Yes. 

17672.  Like  other  witnesses  you  condemn  the  Rail- 
way Commission  Court  as  'being  not  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  country? — The  people  generally 
consider  it  quite  inapproachable ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  I happened  to  look  over  one  report  for  one 
year,  and  I found  that  out  of  something  like  150 
cases  that  appeared  before  the  Court  two  came  from 
Ireland,  -and  those  were  between  railway  companies, 
■and  not  between  traders.  They  were  disputes  between 
railway  companies. 

17673.  Before  the  Railway  Commission  Court?— I 
think  so. 

17674.  I think  not  ? — Do  the  railway  companies  not 
appear  ? . 

17674a.  I.  am  quite  sure  there  there  is  no  year  in 
which  they  had  150  cases  before  them.  It  may  nave 
been  complaints  to  the  Board  of  Trade  yon  are  speak- 
ing of.  (To  Mr.  Barrington,  Solicitor). — The  Rail- 
way Commissioners  have  not  had  an  average  of 
twenty-five  cases? ...  . 

Mr.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Something  like 
twenty-five  or  twenty  cases.  They  are  all  reported,  i 
think  he  is  alluding  to  complaints  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 
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Chairman. — Since  tie  Railway  Commission  Court 
lias  been  established,  I am  quite  sure  there  has  never 
been  a year  in  which  they  have  had  150  cases  brought 
before  them. 

Witness. — It  may  be  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
quite  possible  I might  have  been  mistaken. 

17675.  Chairman.— The  people  in  your  particular 
district,  and  the  County  Council,  strongly  object  to 
the  constitution  of  the  present  Railway  Commission 
Court  as  being  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

17676.  You  are  aware  of  the  powers  given  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  country? — 
Tes. 

17677.  And  we  have  had  evidence  from  that  Depart- 
ment before  us  ?— Yes. 

17678.  Have  you  read  the  evidence? — I have  read 
what  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers. 

17679.  On  the  whole,  that  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  ? — It  has  been  decidedly  useful. 

17680.  Are  there  any  light  railways  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Tipperary  ? — No ; no  light  railways. 

17681.  .What  do  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  for  the 
various  complaints  you  have  made? — Well,  I may 
say  that  nearly  everybody  I have  met  seems  to  think 
there  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  as  an 
escape  from  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  tilings, 
and  that  the  State  ought  to  take  over  the  lines. 

17682.  Some  form  of  municipalisation  or  national- 
isation ?— Something  of  that  sort. 

17683.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  effective  remedy 
for  all  those  complaints  that  you  have  brought  under 
cur  notice  ? — It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  country 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  state  of 
affairs. 

17684.  Have  you  thought  out  the  subject? — Yes. 
17685.  I believe  you  have  written  upon  it? — Yes. 
17686.  Have  you  formulated  any  scheme? — My 
idea  was  personally  that  if  running  powers  were 
given  over  the  different  lines  it  would  get  over  the 
difficulfy.  The  whole  secret  is  want  of  competition — 
nationalisation  won’t  .afford  us  that.  If  we  had  com- 
petition, as  they  seem  to  have  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  whole  thing  would  right  itself.  The  crux 
of  the  question  is  how  to  create  competition. 

17687.  You  would  not  create  competition  by  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  ? — .Certainly  not. 
That  would  do  away  with  it. 

17688.  If  the  railways  are  the  properly  of  the 
State  where  is  the  competition  ? — I am  not  in  favour 
of  the  State  working  -the  lines,  but  in  favour  of  the 
State  acquiring  the  permanent  way. 
i<7£(S'  Purc^laS6? — Yes,  the  permanent  way. 

17690.  Don’t  you  agree  that  the  State  should  pur- 
«iase  the  railways,  and  that  some  central  body  in 
Ireland  should  work  them?— No.  The  traffic  ought 
"°  be  "worked  by  the  companies  and  the  lines  owned 
oy  the  State,  as  the  country  owns  the  high  roads  at 
present. 

_ 17691.  The  State  does  not  own  the  high  roads? — 
-"o,  but  the  local  authorities  own  them. 

17692.  The  various  local  authorities  should  work 
than  rai  wa^s  ^ — N°>  the  companies  should  work 

^J6?3'  1 ***  y?u  “ake  a suggestion  that  the  rail- 
y companies  should  furnish  fuller  accounts  ? — Yes, 
their  proceedings. 

half-yearly  accounts  contain 
necessary  for  the  shareholders  to  know  ? — 
S the  shareholders  are  satisfied.  I don’t  think, 
comparing  these  accounts  published  with  the  Indian 
^uways,  they  are  anything  like  as  full  as  we  oould 

S <2  S ®ilte‘maM®e<3)  m°St  °f  thCT1  ?~ 

that^a^ir«.o+le  °f  vhem  are  guaranteed  ?— My  idea  is 
State  * number  of  them  are  guaranteed  by  the 
17697  ^are  Private  °wners. 

1769R  name  one?— 1 am  not  sure. 

Panics  railways  were  private  com- 
mas aco^^  State>  and  n°w  the  State 

options  ? T them— there  may  be  some  ex- 

17699.  If  yo?r knowledge  in  the  matter. 


17699.  If  the  X y°ur  knowledge  in  the  matter. 
Present  satisfied  with  the 

they  are—T  t*?1®  ^-yearly"  reports — I suppose 


17700.  What  have  outsiders  got  to  do  with  it  if  the 
shareholders  are  satisfied? — I most  respectfully  think  " 
the  outside  public  have  a great  deal  more  to  do  with  j 
it  than  that.  9 

17701.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  property.  Why  r 
should  they  ? — They  know  nothing  as  to  how  the  rail-  ' 
ways  are  being  worked  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  j 
the  country.  ( 

17702.  I am  speaking  of  the  accounts — the  detailed  { 
accounts? — They  must  show  a good  deal  of  how  it  is  ] 
worked. 

17703.  The  Shareholders  are  satisfied  with  the  re-  - 
ports? — The  public  ought  to  he  given  more  inform*-  j 
tion— • why  bury  it  away  in  a Blue  Book  ? I say  it  t 
with  the  greatest  respect.  t 

17704.  The  Blue  Book  gives  all  the  information  ; 

that  even  the  public  ought  to  have? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that. 

17705.  I want  you  to  put  it  on,  the  notes — I want  to 
know  what  other  information  not  given  in  the  ac- 
counts should  bo  given  ?— ’ Hie  first  thing  is  that  the 
ton  mile  and  passenger  mile  returns  should  be  fur- 
nished. 

17706.  Ton  mile  statistics  are  being  discontinued 
on  some  railways  in  America  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

17707.  They  are  fallacious  from  beginning  to  end? 
—I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I believe  it  is  the  case,  is 
it  not,  that  they  are  published  in  India.  All  the 
Indian  railways  publish  them,  and  American  rail- 
ways— I ibow  to  your  knowledge  of  American  nail 
ways — have  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  them. 

17708.  Some  people  have? — I have  read  letters  in 
the  papers,  and  many  authorities  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  given. 

17709.  Letters  in  the  papers.  Take  it  from  me 
many  give  it,  but  they  are  discontinuing  the  infor- 
mation ? — May  I mention  that  I also  thought  it  de- 
sirable the  Board  of  Trade  should  give  the  gross 
earnings,  and  give  a return  showing  how  much  was 
earned  by  each  railway  per  mile  of  railway  per  an- 
num. 

17710.  I can  make  it  out  in  two  minutes  ? — I think 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  publish  it ; I have  done 
it  myself. 

17711.  You  want  something  that  would  save  you 
the  trouble — 'anybody  can  work  it  out  ? — It  takes  some 
time  to  work  it  out  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  publish  it. 

17712.  It  is  very  simple,  the  earnings  per  mile  of 
railway  ? — I am  not  objecting  to  that. 

17713.  If  you  take  the  Railway  News  or  the  Rail- 
way Rimes  you  will  see  it  almost  every  week? — I 
should  like  that  it  should  'be  tabulated,  a return 
showing  how  much  each  company  was  earning  per 
mile. 

17714.  The  gross  per  mile? — I think  it  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  information. 

17715.  It  is  now  shown  in  the  return — -you  can  get 
it?— You  can  work  it  out  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
do  it.  It  took  me  a good  many  hours  before  I did  it. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — And  you  enjoyed  yourself,  I am 
sure. 

17716.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  any  evidence  with  » 
reference  to  the  Portumna  railway— is  this  your  p 
statement  ? — Yes.  ^ 

17717.  I thought  it  was  a separate  matter? — I w 
should  not  like  to  do  so  without  having  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  is  my  colleague  here.  I don’t  know  whether  he 
is  in  the  room  or  not.  He  and  I were  deputed  to 
attend  on  behalf  of  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  matter  of  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Portumna  line. 

17718.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Trench,  would  you  wish  t> 
Mr.  Taylor  to  give  ft? — -I  have  not  my  papers  here,  c 
I should  not.  like  to  give  it  without  having  Mr.  ai 
Taylor  here. 

Mr.  Shanahan  (Secretary  to  the  Commission). — He  tl 
is  here. 

Witness. — I am  quite  satisfied. 

17719.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  a lot  with 
reference  to  this  derelict  railway.  Just  explain  who 
called  the  meeting  and  asked  you  to  represent  the. 
case  before  us?— I think  it  was  Lord  Westmeath. 

17720.  Was  the  meeting  called  by  the  original  share- 
holders,_ or  was  it  by  an  influential  meeting  of  the 
people  interested  in  ihe  district,  which  ought  to  have 
been  served  by  the  railway  ?— The  people  of  the  dis- 
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, na  17721.  When  was  the  meeting  held— this  year  or 

Apr.  26,  1907.  la9t  year?_Tlus  year  or  the  end  of  last  year.  I have 
Mr.  \V.  T.  got  a lot  of  papers  on  the  subject. 

Trench,  n.L , 17722.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  ?— Yes. 

representative  17723.  A meeting  of  residents  of  the  district  took 

of  the  Tip-  p^e  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  they  de- 
perary  (Morth  £ute<i  y0U  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  bring  the  subject  before 
R.idii.o-1  «.  i. +*11  ns  when  this  PoT- 


Ridiiig) 
County 
Council  and 


Council. 

Birr  aucl 

Portumua 

derelict 

railway : 

Construction, 

temporary 

working,  and 


this  Commission.  Can  you  tell  us  when  this  Pm- 
tanaa  line  ms  £ist  constructed  1— ^PieTionn  to  1868. 
w , tt  i „ 17724.  And  where  was  the  line  from  and  to  f— h rom 

Dhtrfct11^  the  town  of  Birr,  which  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
King's  County  and  bordering  on  the  County  of  Tip- 
perary, to  Portumna  Bridge,  which  is  on  the  borders 
of  Tipperary  and  Galway. 

17725.  What  is  the  length— about  twelve  miles?— 
I think  twelve  and  a quarter  statute  miles. 

17726.  When  was  it  opened? — In  1868.  It  was 
worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
working,  ana  <jer  a working  agreement, 
abandonment.  17727.  How  was  the  capital  raised  for  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  line,  do  you  remember  ?— It  was 
raised  by  local  subscriptions  to  a certain  extent,  also 
by  loans  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  also  by  a loan 
from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

17728.  How  much  did  the  people  of  the  district 
subscribe?— It  has  been  said  that  they  subscribed 
£60,000  for  the  line.  I mention  that  sum,  but  I am 

11 17729.  Have  all  the  books  disappeared  ?— Nobody 
■knows  what  has  become  of  them. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — The  Government  have  them.  The 
Board  of  Works  or  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners. 

17730.  Chairman. — When  did  the  lease  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  expire? — In  1878.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  declined  to  renew  the  lease. 

17731.  Do  you  remember  the  reason  that  was  al- 
leged ? — They  said  it  did  not  pay  them  to  work  it. 

17732.  Was  there  a loss,  a great  deal  of  loss,  on 
the  working  of  the  railway  (—According  to  their 
accounts,  there  was  a loss  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — We  were  working  it  for  40  per 
Loss  incurred  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  were  losing  £2,000  a 
by  the  Great  year. 

17733.  Chairman. — It  would  not  be  possible  to  work 
the  line  on  that.  How  much  did  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners advance,  do  you  remember  ? — £12,500. 

17734.  On  the  security  of  the  line  itself  ? — They 
were  there  as  mortgagees. 

17735.  When  the  agreement  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  expired  did  the  mortgagees  take  posses- 
sion?—Yes. 

17736.  Did  they  continue  to  work  it? — No. 

17737.  The  rolling  stock  belonged  |Jx>  the  Great 
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action  of  that  Southern  ? — Yes. 

Board  after  17738.  They  had  agreed  to  work  it  and  to  find  the 
working  of  rolling  stock? — Yes. 

line  ceased.  17739.  They  withdrew  the  rolling  stock,  and  the 
mortgagees  took  possession  of  the  line  without  rolling 
stock? 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — State  ownership. 

17740.  Chairman. — Now,  did  tl  © Publ'c  Loan  Com- 
missioners make  any  attempt  to  work  the  railway  ? — 
No ; 110  attempt. 

17741.  How  long  did  they  continue  practically 
exercising  rights  over  the  line? — About  five  years 
from  1878  to  1883. 

17742.  Had  they  a staff  there  to  keep  it  in  order? — 
The  milesmen  were  there,  at  least,  I think  they  were, 
and  their  houses  were  occupied  up  to  that  time. 

. 17743.  Now,  what  was  the  -first  move  in  bringing 

into  a derelict  condition,  if  I may  call  it  that?— 
People  began  to  steal  the  wire  as  soon  as  the  working 
stopped,  but  there  was  very  little  damage  done  for 
some  time  until  it  was  abandoned. 

17744.  Was  the  property  assesed  for  rates  by  the 
county  authorities? — Yes. 

17745.  Was  the  money  paid?— No.  The  rates  were 
m arrears. 

line  for  county  ^ess  '®?llector  s^zed  some  of  the  rails 

cess.  and  sold  them  b7  auction. 

17747.  For  the  rates? — Yes. 

1"“  wla-t  did  they 
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St°P.  8 minute.  The  end  of  it,  yon  say, 
when  the  rate  oollector  seized?— All  the  rails  were 


stolen.  They  made  a great  descent  on  the  line.  Them 
was  nobody  to  look  after  the  line,  and  nobody  to  look 
after  anything,  and  all  the  rails  and  all  the  property 
that  was  moveable  was  seized  and  carried  off,  1 

17751.  What  were  the  shareholders  doing  all  the 
time? — Nothing. 

17752.  No  meetings? — No  meetings. 

17753.  Who  were  the  directors?— I don’t  know.  1 
never  heard. 

17754.  It  is  most  extraordinary  ; the  people  in  the 
district  saw  this  line  disappear  gradually,  and  they 
took  no  action  ? — Oh,  yes  ; they  did. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — They  took  a bridge. 

Witness. — No;  it  was  the  police  prevented  the 
bridge  from  being  taken.  The  bridge  would  have  been 
taken.  The  bridge  spans  the  River  Brosna,  near 
Eirr,  and  after  the  looting  of  the  rails  was  going  on 
Someone — I don’t  know  who  he  was — a man  came 
down  with  cranes  and  other  appliances,  intending  to- 
es rry  away  the  metal  girders  of  the  bridge  ; but  there 
happened  to  be  a police  station  at  the  little  village 
of  Riverstown  close  by,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  police 
took  it  upon  himself  to  tell  the  man  he  would  not 
allow  it,  and  so  prevented  the  man  from  taking  it 
away. 

17755.  And  he  did  not? — The  bridge  is  there  now, 

I am  glad  to  say. 

17756.  Was  anybody  prosecuted  for  stealing  any- 
thing?— Tlie  police  brought  up  people  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  illegal  possession  of  the  rails,  but  no 
owner  of  the  property  appeared. 

17757.  And  the  prosecution  fell  through? — We  un- 
derstood that  the  police  were  told — this  is  only  hear- 
say— not  to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

17758.  Well,  we  have  leached  a stage  where  gra- 
dually the  material  disappeared? — Not  gradually; 
very  rapidly.  There  had  been  all  these  petty  thefts- 
going  on  before,  and  after  that,  demolition. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — The  word  “ thefts  ” should  not  bo- 
used. There  was  no  owner. 

17759.  Chairman. — There  were  mortgagees?— I will 
say  “ abstractions,”  then. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — They  had  abandoned  tlie  line. 

17760.  Chairman. — We  will  get  it  directly. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — When  did  this  take  place— about 
twenty  years  ago? — It  was  more  like  thirty  years. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — It  was  thirty  yearn  ago. 

17761.  Chairman. — Did  the  shareholders  take  any 
action  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Government,  the 
Public  Loan  Commissioners,  or  some  public  authority 
or  anybody.  Were  they  all  asleep?— The  idea  was 
that  there  might  be  some  liability  in  connection  with 
unpaid  shares,  and  that  they  would  be  liable  for  it,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Lord  Clanricarde  was  said 
to  have  bought  a number  of  shares.  Not  the  present 
Marquis ; the  old  Marquis.  Others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  subscribed  for  shares. 

17762.  Let  us  come  down  to  a later  period.  I sup- 
pose that  application  has  been  made  to  various  Chief 
Secretaries  with  reference  to  this  question  ?— Yes ; I 
think  to  every  Chief  Secretary  who  has  been  in  office, 
nearly,  since  that  date.  The  first  move  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  line  was  made  'in  1889.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Balfour — Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — was  in 
office. 

17763.  He  was  Chief  Secretary.  How  was  it 
brought  to  his  knowledge.  We  held  a meeting  and! 
memorialised  the  Government,  and  a deputation  was 
to  have  seen  him,  but  it  was  Sir  West  Ridgway,  who- 
was  Under  Secretary,  that  we  saw,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
was  not  well  at  the  time.  A deputation  came  to 
Dublin  and  laid  the  whole  case  before  him. 

17764.  And  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  ? — The  Chief  Secretary  undertook  that  the 
Government  would  advance  a sum  of  £12,000  on 
certain  conditions  towards  the  resuscitation  of  the 
line.  We  understood  at  the  time  that  it  wuold  cost 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  that.  At  all  events, 
that  they  would  take  up  the  line  and  work  it  if  they 
got  £12,000. 

17765.  And  the  Chief  Secretary  did  recommend 
that? — The  Chief  Secretary  recommended  giving  that 
grant,  and  he  was  very  sympathetic  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— As  usual. 

Witness. — He  gave  us  the  grant,  and  I may  say  we 
renewed  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Morley,  and  he  said  in  a 
letter  which  I have  that  the  grant  would  be  given. 

17766.  Now,  then,  do  you  know,  to  your  own  know- 
ledge, anything  as  to  whether  this  was  communicated 
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. the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company?— It 
was  My  papers  in  connection  with  the  Portumna 
Railway  are  downstairs. 

17767.  But  your  memory  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  ? 
—Do  you  wish  to  see  the  papers  ? 

17768.  You  seem  to  have  a clear  idea  of  the  whole 
thine  I would  rather  take  it  in  evidence  and  put 
it  on  the  notes.  Never  mind  the  papers.  Then,  you 
Vi,oW  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  agreed  to  re 
suscitate  the  line  and  put  it  in  order  on  the  payment 
of  this  £12,000? — There  was  no  actual  agreement. 
I don’t  like  to  say  very  much  now,  because  the  cor- 
respondence which  formed  the  basis  of  these  negotia- 
tions took  place  between  myself  and  a gentleman  who 
is  now  no  longer  alive. 

17760.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — We  said  it  would  take 
$25  000  to  put  it  in  order.  That  was  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  us?— That  was  not  my  impression.  I 
don’t  want  to  go  into  the  matter. 

17770.  Chairman. — All  I want  is  to  get  the  facts. 
$12  000  seems  a very  low  sum  to  put  a derelict  line 
into  order.  Did  they  not  say,  “We  want  £24,000,” 
or  double  the  £12,000  ? — They  did  say  that. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — To  put  down  rails,  sleepers,  and 
such  like.  We  sent  an  engineer  down,  and  the  expert 
found  it  would  cost  that. 

17771.  Chairman. — Did  the  Board  of  Works  make 
any  claim?— It  was  not  the  Board  of  Works;  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners. 

17772.  It  is  the  same  thing? — They  had  not  aban- 
doned it  at  that  time.  They  did  convey  an  under- 
standing that  provided  a responsible  company  took 
up  the  line  they  would  hand  it  over. 

17773.  And  abandon  their  claim  ? — Yes ; that  is 
more  than  twenty  years,  however. 

17774.  This  seems  to  me  like  the  Trinity — incom- 
prehensible— the  action  of  these  public  bodies? — Ire- 
land was  in  a very  disturbed  condition  at  that  time. 

17775.  At  the.  present  time  there  is  the  bed  of  the 
railway  ? — Yes. 

17776.  Mr.  Healy , k.c. — It  has  been  abandoned 
since  1878?— No;  1883. 

17777.  Chairman. — The  bed  of  the  railway  is  there, 
but  the  equipment — the  rails  and  wires  and  gates  and 
buildings — are  all  gone  ? — AH  gone. 

17778.  And  the  district  has  no  other  means  of  com- 
munication?— It  never  had  any  means  of  communica- 
tion except  this  railway.  And  it  has  been  deprived  of 
that  for  the  last  thirty  years.  If  you  look  at  the  map 
you  wiU  see  a very  wide  district  to  the  west  absolutely 
without  railway  accommodation.  They,  in  fact,  are 
in  a worse  position  than  the  many  places  that  lie  be- 
tween Birr  and  Portumna.  These  poor  people  are  an 
immense  distance  away  from  the  railway.  They  in- 
habit a very  poor  district. 


Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — This  is  a letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Trench  in  July,  1891.  I will  just  read  one  or  two 
passages: — (Reads) — “The  mention  of  any  sum  in 
January,  1889,  could  only  have  been  informal,  as  no 
further  examination  was  in  the  interval  made,  and 
must  have  been  on  the  assumption  that  no  material 
change  had  taken  place  since  the  previous  examina- 
tion, and  it  now  appears  that  a complete  waste  of  the 
permanent  way  and  stations  has  taken  place,  and,  in 
f rvKlIUOn  this  company’s  engineer,  the  large  sum 
or  £24,168  will  be  required  to  be  spent  before  the  line 
be  re-opened.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  whole- 
destruction  of  property  could  have  been  permitted 
the  Government,  who  had  a very  large  claim  upon 
*•*  have  taken  place  without  attracting  the 
CDservation  of  some  of  the  local  residents  interested 
n the  lme.  My  directors  cannot  alter  the  decision 
to  you  in  their  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.” 
i'YY8A-  Chairman.— That  was  in  1891  ?— Yes. 

17779.  That  is  in  favour  of  the  company.  So  far 
am  concerned,  there  is  no  reflection  on  the  com- 
pany. 


The  offer  of  £12,000  was  made,  and  we  understood 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  it.  We  thought  that 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  it.  We  were  led  to  ex- 
pect that,  and  the  correspondence  will  show  it.  I am 
merely  trying  to  clear  myself  from  having  misled  any- 
body else. 

17781.  It  is  deplorable? — Most  terrible. 

17782.  And  I think  you  have  told  us  everything  in 
a very  fair  manner? — Thank  yon.  I think  Mr.  Taylor 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Laurence  Taylor. — My  evidence  would  be  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  Mr.  Trench  has  told  you.  I 
can  remember  the  working  of  the  line  very  well.  It 
was  worked  in  such  a way  it  could  not  pay. 

Mr.  Trench. — Their  arrangement  as  to  trains  was 
very  inconvenient. 

Chairman. — We  won’t  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I remember  having  sent  a message  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  asking 
him  if  it  was  not  possible  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
trains.  That  was  just  before  the  line  ceased  running. 
One  line  could  be  kept  going  with  trains,  and  it  might 
have  paid  that  way,  and  have  been  kept  going. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — We  offered  to  lose  £2,000  a year 
on  the  place,  and  the  Government  would  not  take  it 
over. 

Chairman. — I am  sure  that  there  is  not  another  case 
in  the  country  like  it. 

Mr.  Taylor. — It  is  a laughing-stock  to  anybody  pass- 
ing through  the  country — tourists,  strangers,  and 
Americans. 

17783.  Chairman. — Were  you  a shareholder,  Mr. 
Taylor  ? 

Mr.  Taylor. — No,  but  my  father  was. 

17784.  Chairman-. — Why  on  earth  didn’t  they  take 
some  action? — (Mr.  Trench). — There  were  some  pro- 
secutions before  Mr.  Stoney,  the  local  magistrate. 
Nobody  belonging  to  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners 
appeared,  and  the  case  was  allowed  to  drop. 

17785.  Was  there  an  uncalled  liability  on  the  shares. 
Were  the  shares  fully  paid  up? — I think  so;  all  the 
local  people  who  had  shares  were  all  fully  paid  up. 

17786.  What  became  of  the  secretary? — I don’t 
know.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  had  a great  in- 
terest in  the  line,  but  he  is  dead. 

17787.  What  became  of  the  books? — The  old  Mar- 
quis had  £10,000  or  £12,000  in  the  line.  I heard  so, 
and  I believe  so.  He  had  a great  interest  in  it.  He 
took  a great  interest  in  the  traffic  of  the  line.  I think 
he  died  before  the  time  had  expired — before  the  ten 
years  was  expired.  After  the  prosecution  had  failed 
tinkers  came  from  Limerick  and  Nenagh  and  looted 
the  line.  If  it  were  restarted  the  country  beyond 
Portumna  would  be  benefited  by  it.  More  than  the 
towns  would,  right  up  to  Mount  Shannon,  and  the 
whole  side,  and  on  to  Lough  Derg— twenty  miles, 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

17788.  Mr.  Sexton. — As  to  the  inaction  of  the  share- 
holders, we  have  heard  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  were  working  this  line  for  40  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  and  were  losing  £2,000  a year.  Then,  pro- 
bably, if  they  had  got  the  whole  of  the  receipts,  they 
would  have  made  nothing  ? — I was  looking  at  the 
papers  a short  time  ago.  They  are  very  voluminous. 
I came  across  a letter  addressed  to  Dublin  Castle  some 
years  ago.  It  Stated  tbaifc  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  had  given,  them  the  gross  amounts  received 
for  the  last  three  years  during  which  they  worked  the 
line,  and  those  amounts  came  to  a very  small  sum, 
under  £100  per  mile  of  railway  worked,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  I don’t  think  the  line  could  possibly 
have  paid. 


Mr.  Hpalu  _ _ ™ , 17789.  Looking  at  the  length  of  the  line — twelve 

17779*  y£U-  i,-  , j.  miles— and  what  we  have  heard  about  the  way  in 

Witnat  It  is  the  public  bodies.  which  it  was  worked,  does  it  appear  probable  that, 

pondence  took9  the  c,°?T<f'  with  40  per  cent  of  the  receipts  leaving  a deficit  of 

aooepted  and  i^113  wo,uld  be  £2,000  a year,  the  whole  receipts  would  have  paid  for 

17780  uT  ^ 1 WOUl  ^ °pened'  the  working  ?-I  don’t  think  so. 

Possible  Rooking  at  the  difficulties,  it  isim-  17790.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  inaction  of  the 

^ the  work  should  be  done  for  £12,000  ? — shareholders.  Of  oourse,  they  knew,  all  acquainted 

See  Appendix  No.  21.  Letter*  from  Chairman,  Great  Southern  and  Western  Compnny,  to  Mr.  Trench  in  1889. 
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with  the  state  of  affairs  knew,  that  instead  of  having 
a substantial  interest,  the  position  was  that  the  share- 
holders were  really  incurring  a liability,  and  they 
were  not  anxious  to  attract  attention  to  themselves 
by  any  oombined  proceding  ? — I think  that  is  quite 
possible. 

17791.  Very  likely  1 — They  did  not  wish  to  take  up 
the  line  and  work  it  themselves. 

17792.  That  explains  it.  I understand  that  you 
rest  your  case  upon  two  main  features : first,  that 
people  in  this  district,  including  the  late  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  subscribed  £60,000  to  give  the  district  a 
line,  and  lost  the  money.  They  invested  that  large 
sum  in  the  effort  to  provide  the  line? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  was  £60,000,  but  whatever  the  capital 
was,  it  was  lost. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Trench  said  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  rumoured  that  was  the  amount. 

17793.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  think  that  a district 
the  residents  of  which  provided  so  large  a sum  for  the 
construction  of  this  line  deserve  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  even  if  there  were  not  very 
special  circumstances  in  the  case? — (Witness) — I 
think  they  deserve  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
railway  company  too. 

17794.  Let  us  be  fair.  The  railway  company  at  the 
time  the  line  was  still  a workable  line  made  an  offer 
to  take  it  over  without  a grant,  and  to  guarantee,  I 
understand,  to  give  a fair,  sufficient,  and  satisfactory 
service.  If  the  line  had  been  given  to  them  at  a time 
when  they  could  work  it  they  were  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  working? — Yes. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — They  could  not  do  more  than  that. 

17795.  Mr.  Sexton. — Unless  you  want  them  to  give 
a grant  to  the  Government  I do  not  know  what  more 
they  could  have  done? — That  was  the  position  of 
affairs  twenty  years  ago.  The  position  of  Irish  rail- 
ways has  materially  improved  since  then. 

17796.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  attitude  of  the 
railway  company  at  that  time.  Take  that  time  for  a 
moment,  please.  Consider  that  at  that  time  they  had 
been  working  the  line  for  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the 
receipts  could  have  yielded  no  profit.  Was  it  not  a 
tolerable  offer  to  make  to  say,  give  us  that  line  on 
which  we  can  now  make  no  profit,  and  we,  will  give 
you  the  usual  service  and  take  our  chance  of  a profit 
for  the  future  ? — I don’t  think  that  represents  the 
case  exactly. 

17797.  It  does  represent  what  is  in  your  own  print  ? 
— I don’t  think  the  company  ought  to  be  exonerated 
for  what  they  did. 

17798.  I am  going  to  take  into  account  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  You  have  a statement  here 
that  at  the  time  the  line  was  still  an  asset  they  were 
willing  to  forget  that  they  had  worked  it  for  ten  years 
without  a profit,  and  were  willing  to  guarantee  a cer- 
tain service,  to  take  their  chance  of  a profit,  which  on 
that  basis,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  a very  en- 
couraging prospect?— At  that  time,  when  the  line  was 
made,  we  got  no  credit  from  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  for  its  feeding  value  to  them. 

17799.  Chairman.—' You  must  deal  with  it  per  se  as 
a railway  ?— You  mean  as  a separate  unit. 

17800.  Feeding  value  is  a question  for  the  Great 
Southern  themselves.  They  are  the  judges  of  what 
they  would  ‘get  from  it. 

• Mr-JSesston.—1 The  second  ground  of  your  case 

is  that  the  Government,  through  their  agents,  being 
in  legal  possession  as  mortgagees  of  that  line  created 
dfifiravi  ^ld8I\ts  of  district  at  an  expense  of 
£60,000  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed  ?— They  allowed  it 
t0ivoooeStwyndV  Tlle^e  18  no  question  about  that. 

■L'uu“-  Welli  have  they  not  incurred,  by  that  act  or 
*vglft’ii,anr,equitable  liabUlty  to  that  district?— I 
flunk  the  Government  ought  certainly  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and 
?aoy  'hf  considered  reasonable 
and  fair  with  the.  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and 
aW  R llDe  WtlUn  Eil  “°nths-  Th'  fc  is  opinion 
•fESUm-x,. the,  .Government  cannot  leave  the 
t Tlth  London  Department,  the 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  They  must  be 
+waL  blS  thl  acts  of  their  agents.  7 How  can 
they  escape  from  the  responsibility  they  incurred  as 
ln  pos,ses,si°n  of, the  Property  which  they 
ought  to  have  protected  and  which  they  allowed  to  he 

toS£’)«teiraey  ,U°"d  £15'°00  *°  £20'000  "Ml. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— The  land  has  now  gone  back  to  the 


adjacent  landowners  under  the  law.  The  very  for- 
mation of  the  line  no  longer  belongs  to  us ; it  belongs: 
to  the  adjacent  owners.  - ^ 

Mr.  Sexton.— Surely  if  that  were  the  case  any  grant 
would  be  useless. 

Mr.  Healy,  k.c.— There  might  have  been  a time 
limit  then. 

17804.  Mr.  Sexton. — I assume  the  law  would  be 
capable  of  recovering  this  land  for  the  purposes  of  the 
line.  Assuming,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
land  is  still  available,  the  formation  of  the  line  is  still 
there?— If  that  is  the  position  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Government,  it  seems  to  me,  I cannot  say  it  too- 
strongly,  to  remedy  what  occurred  through  their  laxity 
and  remissness.  * 3 

17805.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — We  are  all  quite  agreed  on, 
that. 

Witness.— It  might  be  done,  and  I think  as  repre- 
senting the  deputation  it  is  also  the  business  of  the- 
railway  company  to  come  forward  and  see  if  they  can- 
not put  us  in  a better  position,  and  if  they  can- 
not, without  injury  to  their  shareholders,  remedy  that 
state  of  things,  which  at  present  is  nothing  short  of  a 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  civilisation  of  the  centre  'of 
Ireland. 

17806.  Mr. . Sexton. — It  would  be  a disgrace  to  the 
centre  of  Africa.  Did  the  Government  ever  suggest 
that  the  sum  of  £24,000  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  relay  and  equip  that  line  twelve  miles  long?~ 
No,  they  never  did  that.  I think  it  is  very  re  ion- 
able,  so  far  as  I am  a judge.  £24,000  is  reasonable 
an  extremely  reasonable  sum.  I should  wish  to  be- 
fair  to  both  sides. 

17807.  If  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  are 
asked  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  line  into 
working  order'  they  would  be  entitled  to  refer  to  the 
offer  they  formerly  made  to  work  the  line  when  it  was 
in  working  order,  and  say  to  the  Government The 
offer  was  made,  but  you  allowed  the  line  to  be  destroyed, 
and  you  ought  to  restore  it  if  you  wish  it  to  be 
worked.”  What  do  you  say  to  that?— If  I may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  if  I was  in  the  position  of  the 
Government  I would  say  to  the  Great  Southern : We 
do  not  want  to  put  you  into  a bad  bargain.  Show  us 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  line  paying  un- 
less you  get  the  £24,000,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
£24,000. 

17808.  The  company  may  point  to  their  former  ex- 
perience and  say:  “ We  worked  this  line  for  ten  years 
when  the  population  was  much  larger,  when  it' had 
not  been  reduced  by  emigration  and  the  passenger  re 
ceipts  were  therefore  likely  to  be  larger,  and  taking  40 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  we  lost  £2,000  a year.  If  we 
had  the  whole  of  the  receipts  would  they  yield  a profit." 
Are  they  not  entitled  to  ask  what  is  the  answer  to 
that  question  ? — If  it  was  referred  to  arbitration  who- 
ever was  on  the  other  side  could  refer  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  a single  railway  in  Ireland,  taking  the 
least  paying  lines,  which  was  not  earning  sufficient  to 
pay  interest  on  an  expenditure  of  £24,000  capital. 
Here  are  the  figures  in  the  Irish  Times. 

17809.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — In  a pamphlet. 

Witness. — Not  in  a pamphlet,  but  in  a letter  to  the 
Jrfsh  Times,  which  I wrote  in  answer  to  what  Sir 
William  Goulding  said— that  I wanted  the.  railway 
companies  to  take  up  this  line  and  work  it  as  a matter 
of  philanthropy.  I wrote  to  the  Irish  Times  .disclaim- 
ing such  an  idea,  and  asking  him  to  show  where  I had 
even  written,  thought,  or  said  anything  so  foolish. 

17810.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  has  been  no  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  company.  Whilst  the  lease 
existed  they  fulfilled  their  obligations  under  it.  They 
made  an  offer  to  work  the  line  without  any  question 
of  a grant  when  the  line  was  still  in  working  order,  and 
they  ask  now  that  the  sum  necessary  for  putting  it 
into  working  order  shall  be  provided  by  those  who- 
allowed  it  to  be  destroyed.  Is  that  not  a fair  division 
of  liability.  I would  make  a suggestion  in  this, 
strange  and  unprecedented  case.  Instead  of 
going  on  talking  about  it,  suppose  we  find  out 
whether  the  parties  are  willing  to  refer  the  ques- 
tions, on  the  one  side  the  grant  to  be  made  by  the 
Government,  and  on  the  other  the  undertaking  to  be 
given  by  the  'company,  to  the  arbitrament  of  Sir 
Charles  Scotter,  who  is  a very  excellent  judge,  The 
question  might  be  disposed  of  without  much  delay.  I 
have  not  asked  him  whether  he  is  willing  to  undertake 
the  responsibility,  but  if  he  is  I am  sure  he  wo  old  find 
a solution  of  the  question? — The  Great  Southern  are 
. very  ably  represented  here,  and  ought  to  be  aide  to 
answer  the  question. 
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~Mr.  Healy,  k.c. — I _ wou!d  like  to-  hear  what  the 
(Government’s  answer  is. 

17811.  Mr.  Sextan. — What  do  you  sav,  Mr.  Trench  ? 
—(Witness) — I say  certainly.  I had  it  from  Mr. 
■Thomas  Robertson  at  the  time.  We  had  an  interview 
with  him,  that  the  Government  would  be  satisfied  to 
leave  it  to  arbitration,  and  I hope  we  may  have  some 
expression  from  the  Great  Southern  and  Westtrn 
■Company. 

Mr.  Healy,  K.c. — The  Board  of  Works  is  very  ably 
represented  here.  Mr.  Shanahan  will  give  us  the 
views  of  the  Government. 

17812.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  now  taken  up  so 
much  time  with  this  subject  that  I will  not  trouble  you 
upon  the  general  question,  except  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  about  Sir  Alexander  Rendel’s  figures. 
He  estimated  that  the  Irish  traffic  could  be  carried 
at  a saving  to  the  public  of  two  millions  a year  and 
to  the  railway  companies  of  one  million  a year.  You 
fcnow  the  total  annual  revenue  of  the  Irish  railway 
companies  is  about  £4.000,000  a year.  To  give  a 
saving  to  the  public  of  close  upon  two  millions  a year, 
the  traffic  would  have  to  be  carried  for  two  millions, 
would  it  not? — I think  so. 

17813.  And  assuming  the  companies  themselves 
should  save  over  a million,  as  the  working  expenses  of 
the  Irish  companies  are  annually  2£  millions,  if 
that  saving  was  to  accrue  they  would  have  to  work 
the  lines  for  1£  millions  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe to  all  that.  I mentioned  Sir  Alexander  Rendel 
merety  as  one  of  three  great  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fares  being  too  high. 

17814.  I want  you  to  apply  his  figures  to  what  we 
know  to  be  the  facts.  The  working  expenses  are  2£ 
millions,  and  if  you  want  to  have  a million  of  sav- 
ing on  the  working  of  the  lines,  you  would  have  to 
reduce  the  working  expenses  to  £1,500,000,  would  you 
not?  But  if  the  total  revenue  is  reduced  from  four 
millions  to  two  millions,  even  if  you  take  one  mil- 
lion off  the  working  expenses,  the  profit  bn  the  lines, 
instead  of  being  £1,500,000  would  be  only  £500,000? — 
It  appears  so. 

17815.  It  is  evident  that  these  figures  of  this  eminent 
civilian  won’t  march.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  if 
they  were  to  get  the  traffic  receipts  increased  by,  say, 
half  a million  and  the  expenses  reduced  by  half  a 
million  more,  there  would  be  such  a surplus  as  might 
go  far  to  solve  the  whole  question  of  the  rates? — My 
mind  does  not  travel  so  quickly  over  figures  as  yours 
does,  Mr.  Sexton. 

17816.  I do  not  think  that  at  any  pace  you  would 
have  evolved  the  figures  of  Sir  Alexander  Rendel? 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoE. 

17817.  With  reference  to  the  Portumna  Railway,  I 
think  Portumna  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon? 
— Yes. 

17818.  In  the  event  of  extending  the  line,  say,  to 
Lough  Derg,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  go  across  the 
nver  at  that  point? — It  would  be  most  desirable, 
lihere  is  a large  tract  of  country  which  could  be 
tapped,  and  it  could  be  greatly  improved  if  we  had  a 

17819.  That  line  could  run  along  the  right  or  the 
west  bank  of  the  Shannon,  through  that  tract,  up  to 
Ennis  ?— -Yes. 

Mills20'  ^ ScMp  1 — Yes,  and  O’ Callaghan's 

, Is  there  a whole  country  there  without  any 

aciuties  for  the  disposal  of  produce  or  other  goods  ? — 

finite  lamentable. 

7822.  With  a view  to  the  success  of  land  purchase, 
is  it  not  highly  important  that  the  peasant  proprietors 
i™*1™  , P*ace(l  °n  a firm  basis,  and  on  that 

ajoount  could  we  act  in  a better  way  than  by  giving 
em  the  greatest  possible  facilities  in  the  way  of  rail- 
ay  accommodation  and  low  Tates,  in  order  to  place 
weir  produce,  which  must  necessarily  be  in  small  lots, 
+-  e market  in  good  condition  and  at  favourable 
of  <?/»  a-S«  r6%?,ri^6  Pr‘ces  ? — That  is  so  in  the  district 
caftl^ari“n.  The  farmers  there  breed  large  numbers  of 
driTOr,  i ere  \s. no  railway,  and  the  cattle  have  to  be 
b»  a S ® distance  to  the  nearest  line.  It  would 
wav  gr6at  ¥nProvement  upon  that  if  they  had  a rail- 
17WV1?  unP°rtant  for  them. 

Brief  ' T1.™1®  event  of  the  farmers,  the  new  pro- 
will  f-.ii  31  meet  their  instalments,  the  loss 

the  Ttiai’  +DOt  Upon  ®ritish  taxpayer,  but  upon 
tush  taxpayer.  We  had  an  instance  of  that  the 


other  day  through  the  whole  of  Ireland ; in  the 
reduction  of  probate  grants,  and  agricultural  grants 
as  well,  which  fell  upon  the  whole  of  the  counties, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  default  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasing  proprietors,  it  is  not  the  English  people 
who  will  have  to  bear  the  loss,  but  ourselves.  There- 
fore, should  not  every  effort  be  made — is  it  not  a 
strong  point — to  put  these  men  in  as  sound  a position 
as  possible  to  meet  their  liabilities? — Certainly,  they 
should  have  every  reasonable  facility. 

17824.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  existing  system 
the  companies  as  they  are  managed  find  it  impossible 
to  give  adequate  reductions  without  some  sacrifice 
sucn  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to  afford  ; that  the 
companies  find  it  impossible  to  afford  these  facilities 
to  the  traffic? — So  long  as  the  companies  have  a 
monopoly  the  high  rates  will  continue. 

17825.  The  conditions  under  which  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  dairy  produce  Jiave  to  be  sent  are  these — 
are  consigned  in -small  lots.  They  should  be  in  ten. 
ton  lots  at  least  to  provide  full  trains.  Yet  they  must 
be  in  small  quantities,  especially  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, by  force  of  circumstances.  In  England  I saw 
a return  the  other  day  showing  that  practically  the 
bulk  of  the  consignments  are  sent  in  two  to  three  ton 
lots,  which  means  running  the  trains  half  full.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  must  be  a large  proportion 
of  dead  weight,  and  a very  small  margin  of  profit, 
and  the  only  way  to  meet  that  would  be  by  combina- 
tion and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 
Don't  you  think  a good  deal  could  be  done  in  that 
way  ? — -A  good  deal  might  be  done  at  present  on  prin 
ciples  such  as  these,  and  it  would  have  a very  good 
effect.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to’ 
get  that  in  operation. 

17826.  We  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect.  The 
railway  companies  are  only  too  anxious  in  the  inte- 
rests of  those,  whom  they  serve  and  the  people  whose 
produce  they  carry — only  too  anxious  to  meet  them 
fairly  in  every  way,  and  to  meet  combination  and  co- 
operation among  the  producers,  by  giving  them  lower 
rates  than  they  can  at  present  give? — Possibly,  in 
some  instances.  In  others  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

17827.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  nacicu, 
the  State,  should  buy  the  railways  and  allow  them  to 
be  administered  by  the  present  boards  of  directors? — I 
don’t  think  I said  that.  The  suggestion  on  the  part, 
of  the  North  Riding  County  Council  was  that  the 
State  should  acquire  the  lines,  and  that  it  should 
be  worked  as  a Public  Department.  Exactly  what 
that  body  should  be  is  another  matter. 

17828.  Would  it  be  'better  to  continue  the  present 
boards  of  directors  or  to  constitute  some  new  body? — 
A new  body.  That,  however,  is  not  my  own  view. 

17829.  The  question  as  to  what  particular  form  the 
new  body  should  take  was  not  considered  by  your 
Council? — We  simply  discussed  that  in  a general 
way,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed.  I said 
that  nearly  everyone  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  State  taking  over  the  whole  of  the  system  of 
railways  in  Ireland  as  being  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  That  is  the  opinion  of  everybody  I meet. 

17830.  On  this  question  I should  like  to  know  your 
own  opinion — your  views  on  State  purchase  in  Ire- 
land— not  the  general  opinion  ? 

Chairman. — He  says  everybody  he  has  met  is  in 
favour  of  it. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — I am  not  going  into  the 
exact  form  of  control. 

17831.  Chairman. — He  has  answered  that.  He  said 
he  had  not  gone  into  it  himself? — (Witness) — My  own. 
idea  is  thait  the  use  of  the  lines  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  company,  so  that  we  might  create  com- 
petition. If  we  could  create  competition  the  difficulty 
• would  be  got  over. 

17832.  Colonel  HvAcheson  Pod. — Under  the  State 
(there  would  be  no  necessity  for  competition.  Can 
you, propose  a practical  solution? — I am  in  favour  of 
competition.  I don’t  say  whether  you  can  have  it 
under  State  control  or  private  control — why  not  under 
private  control? 

17833.  If  they  want  to  cut  rates  they  cannot  do 
so  without  involving  the  shareholders  in  liability  ?— 
I don’t  think  that  has  been  proved  to  be  so.  I don’t 
see  why  that  should  be  so  in  railways — we  don’t  find 
competition  necessarily  produces  loss  in  other  business. 

17834.  Are  you  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  as 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


to  the  advantage  of  some  central  authority  being  set 
up  to  whom  might  possibly  be  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  railways  ; would  you  be  in  f avour  of 
such  a devolution  of  railway  management  to  such  a 
body  ? — Yes,  i-f  such  a body  were  set  up  I think  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  Ireland  who  are  quite  qualified 
to  administer  the  railways  of  Ireland  ; but  I should 
not  be  personally  in  favour  of  handing  the  adminis- 
tration over  to  a body  like,  for  instance,  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils.  I should  he  in  favour 


of  handing  it  over  to  Irishmen.  There  are  plenty  of 
capable  Irishmen  who  could  manage  the  railways. 

17835.  Mr.  Healy,  k.c—I  have  Just  one  request  to 
make,  Mr.  Trench.  Would  you  favour  me  with 
copy  of  your  pamphlet  ? — Certainly. 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  Mr 
Trench.  ’ 

Mr.  Trench.— I hope  if  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  Portumna  line  were  too  warmly  expressed  you  will 
accept  by  excuses.* 


Mr.  Laurence  Taylor  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


17836.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  about  that  par- 
ticular railway ; do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given? — Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Trench  has  given,  his 
evidence  very  ludidly,  and  just  whait  he  has  said  I 
would  wish  to  say. 

17837.  Well,  under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
use  of  my  repeating  to  you  the  same  questions  I put 
to  him,  and  your  giving  the  same  answers  ? — No ; the 
only  thing  I would  like  to  say  is  as  to  the  way  the 
line  was  worked.  You  would  have  to  be  up  all  night 
if  you  wanted  to  avail  yourself  of  the  morning  train, 
and  the  night  train  was  so  late  that  arriving  by  it 
you  were  practically  kept  up  all  night.  The  train 
left  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  would  have 
to  be  up  all  night,  particularly  if  you  lived  at  any 
distance,  to  catch  that  train.  It  was  sometimes  11.30 
at  night  when  you  got  in  there. 

17838.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the 
working  of  the  old  railway,  let  us  take  things  as  they 
are.  I take  it  that  on  the  general  question  you  agree 
with  Mr.  Trench? — Yes. 

17839.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  think  that  if  the  line 
was  re-formed  and  worked  again  there  is  any 
prospect  of  its  being  run  at  a profit? — I don’t  see 
why  it  should  not  be  a very  paying  line,  because  there 
is  a vast  country  about,  fully  populated,  and  there 
are  several  towns,  including  Tynagh,  Ivillimore,  Wood- 
ford, Portumna,  and  others. 


17840.  Improving  towns? — Yes. 

17841.  Chairman. — The  result  of  the  working,  you 
think,  could  be  very  different  from  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poic. 

17842.  Are  there  at  present  practically  no  means  of 
communication  in  the  district? — No  means  whatever 
I might  say.  I am  thirteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station. 

17843.  And  the  canal,  I suppose,  does  not  give  you 
much  help  in  any  way?— No;  none  of  communication. 

17844.  It  is  not  a very  efficient  service  ? — Except  for 
heavy  goods. 

17845.  And  even  for  these  ? — The  accommodation  is 
not  good  at  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

17846.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  a necessary 
part  of  any  arrangement  towards  the  further  working 
of  the  line  that  this  Government  mortgage  should  be 
cancelled  ? — Yes. 

17847.  That  they  should  forego  it? — Well,  they 
treated  us  very  badly  ; they  treated  the  shareholders 
very  badly' by  allowing  their  property  to  be  looted  all 
over  the  country. 


* See  precis  of  further  evidence  included  in  Appendix  No.  22. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  13th  May. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  13th  MAY,  1907. 

At  the  Board  of  Trade  Offices,  8 Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut. -Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  John 
Audley  Frederick  Aspinall;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman.—!  have  a telegram  from  Mr.  Sexton  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  in  consequence  of  a 
rather  important  engagement. 


Mr.  Geobge  E.  Shaxahan,  Assistant-Secretary,  Board  of  Works,  Ireland,  examined  by  the  Chaikman. 


17848.  You  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

17848a.  And  we  know  you  are  Secretary  to  this 
Commission.  You  have  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  to  give  evi- 
dence before  us  ?— Yes. 

17849.  In  what  capacity? — In  my  capacity  as  an 
officer  of  the  Department,  and  the  evidence  I have 
been  asked  to  give  is  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  working 
of  the  Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  railway  since  the 
opening  of  the  line  in  March,  1903. 

17850.  Have  complaints  as  to  the  working  of  that 
railway  been  made  to  your  Department  ? — Yes ; only 
a month  or  two  after  the  opening  complaints  began  to 
reach  the  Board  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  working  of 
the  line,  including  late  trains  and  serious  delays  to 
traffic,  consequent  on  frequent  engine  failures,  and 
from  the  evidence  before  them,  the  Board  were  satis- 
fied that  the  real  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  working 
of  the  Burtonport  engines  was  that  they  were 
seriously  damaged  by  incompetent  management  and 
severe  maltreatment  at  almost  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  working. 

17851.  What  do  you  mean — serious  mismanagement 
of  the  engines  ? — Serious  mismanagement  of  the  en- 
gines, and  in  connection  with  that,  I may  say  that  for 
a considerable  time  after  the  opening  of  the  line,  the 
company  entrusted  the  engines  to  a series  of  drivers 
and  firemen,  many  of  whom  were  grossly  incom- 
petent, and  several  of  whom  had  been  previously  d:s- 
missed  from  other  railways  for  inefficiency  and  mis- 
conduct, and  some  had  to  be  subsequently,  dismissed 
by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company. 

17852.  How  did  you  get  this  information  ? — This 
information  came  to  us  in  various  ways.  The  Board 
bad  an  engineer  on  the  line  at  the  time  and  had 
other  officers  in  the  district.  In  addition,  the  Board 
had  information  from  various  people  resident  in  the 
district  who  were  affected  by  the  unsatisfactory  work- 

17853.  Of  course  what  you  call  the  unsatisfactory 
working  of  the  line  involved  necessary  delay  to  the 
trains  ? — Serious  delays. 

17854.  And,  therefore,  I suppose,  the  public  were 
Sr^*111^ — public  ’ were  complaining, 

17855.  Did  you  ascertain  any  details  as  to  what 
particular  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  caused 
these  faijures?— Yes.  The  Board  had  within  the 

rst  twelve  months  information  as  to  numerous  in- 

ances  of  carelessness,  neglect,  and  incompetency  in 
i g °*  t^le  engines,  including  the  burning  of 
lusible  plugs  (through  neglect  of  feeding  the  boilers), 
b WS1w  heating . of  parts,  washing  the  boilers  out 
. “°t>  gross  inattention  to  cleaning,  the  use  of 
dei  10r,  all“  unsuitable  coal,  &c.,  involving  serious 

linj  general y*nS  aD<*  ^satisfactory  working  of  the 

Have  You  got  any  specific  instance  that  you 
refer  to  with  dates  as  to  these  irregularit'es  ? — 


Yes.  I have  a few  selected  instances  here  which  I 
shall  quote. 

17857.  Give  us  the  first  one  you  have  got  ? — On  the 
6th  June,  1903. 

17858.  One  minute — when  was  the  line  opened  ? — 
On  the  9th  March,  1903.  This  was  less  than  three 
months  afterwards:  “Engine  No.  3 stopped  between 
Iiilmacrennan  and  Creeslough  to  bucket  water  into 
tanks,  engine-driver  having  left  Letterkenny  after  one 
hour’s  shunting  without  taking  water.” 

17859.  Was  that  officially  brought  under  your 
notice? — That  was  officially  brought  under  our 
notice. 

17860.  Have  you  the  complaint  there  ? — The  com- 
plaint is  available,  and  can  be  produced. 

17860a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Complaint  % whom? — The 
matter  was  really  brought  under  our  attention  by  a 
locomotive  engineer  that  we  sent  down  to  the  dis- 
trict to  investigate,  and  in  his  report  he  mentioned 
several  specific  instances  of  these  irregularities  that 
he  considered  quite  proved  the  statement  that  the 
engines  were  being  badly  treated. 

17861.  Chairman. — That  complaint  of  the  6th 
June,  1903,  was  brought  under  your  notice  by  your 
locomotive  engineer,  who  was  down  on  the  spot? — 
Quite  so. 
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17862.  Give  us  the  next  instance  ? — 8th  June,  1903. 

“ Fusible  plug  burnt  out  of  engine  No.  4 at 
Creeslough.  Train  seriously  delayed.” 

17863.  These  engines,  I suppose,  are  the  engines 
the  Board  supplied? — The  engines  that  the  Board 
supplied  as  part  of  the  equipment  for  the  Burton- 
port railway,  paid  for  out  of  the  grant. 

17864.  Anything  else  on  the  same  day? — The  same- 
day  “ driver  melted  out  fusible  plugs  of  engine  No.  3_ 
Trains  delayed.” 

17865.  You  do  not  know  how  long  they  were  de- 
layed, do  you  ? — Well,  the  delays  became  so  serious  on 

the  Burtonport  Railway 

17866.  No,  no.  Stick  to  the  8th  June  ? — The  delay 
must  have  been  two  or  three  hours. 


17867.  Have  you  got  another  instance  ? — 10th  June : 
— “ Gates  at  level  crossing,  Trentagh,  smashed  by  1.50/ 
p.m.  down  train — careless  driving.” 

17868.  Was  it  a clear  day  or  a foggy  day? — I am 
not  sure  as  to  the  conditions  of  weather,  but  I think 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  carelessness  that  brought 
about  the  damage. 

17869.  Go  on  and  give  us  another  instance  ?— 18th 
June; — “Traffic  delayed  seriously  owing  to  driver 
failing  to  get  up  sufficient  steam  in  engine  due  to 
inferior  coal.” 


17870.  On  the  same  day  you  have  another  case? — 
Engine  of  12.10  p.m.  from  Derry  had  to  be  stopped 
several  times  near  Lough  Agher  to  get  up  steam. 
Engine  was  being  worked  (thro—h  inexperience  of 
nreman)  at  50  lbs.  steam  pressure.” 
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iqn,  17871.  What  is  the  next  case?— 19th  June:— “En- 
May  13^1907.  WOrking  6.45  a.m.  train  had  to  be  taken  off  at 

~ Barnes  Gap  and  sent  on  to  Creeslough  for  water, 
leaving  the  train  standing  on  the  line.  This  was 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  driver  in  not  filling  his 
tanks.”  - 

17873.  What  is  the  next  case?— 22nd  June— the 
same  month  : — 1 * Fusible  plugs  melted  out  of  Engine 
No  2 owing  to  neglect  of  driver  in  not  feeding  the 
boiler.  Train  delayed  8 hours  40  minutes.” 

Mr.  deworth. — May  I ask  how  does  Mr.  Shanahan 
know  ? — Who  reports  them  ? 

Chairman. — It  was  explained  that  he  had  a loco- 
motive man  on  the  spot  watching  the  working  of  this 
railway,  and  these  complaints  are  extracted  from  his 
report. 

17874.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  that  so  in  all  cases? 
— Not  in  all  cases.  A railway  locomotive  engineer 
was  sent  down  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  serious 
continued  breakdown  of  the  engines,  and  he  was 
there  ascertaining  the  particulars  as  to  the  number 
of  these  irregularities,  some  of  which  .had  been  pre-  • 
— --  --  - viously  reported  to  the  Board  through  other  sources. 
wTkS°bvry  Tlu>ugh  he  did  not  remain  in  the  district,  he  re- 
r nnc.li  Ru-iiiu  mained  sufficiently  long  to  investigate  and  report. 
Company.  7 17875.  As  I understand,  what  the  Board  of  Works 

is  giving  are  reports,  some  of  which  rest  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  officials  and  some  of  which  do 
not? — The  reports  can  be  produced  ; the  documents  are 
here. 

17876.  I am  only  asking,  if  they  do  not  rest  on  the 
report  of  their  own  locomotive  engineer  on  the  spot, 
what  do  they  rest  on  ? — Well,  as  I said  before,  partly 
upon  reports  presented  by  locomotive  experts  (there 
-were  several  whom  they  sent  down)  ; partly  from  a 
special  agent  that  they  appointed  and  located  in  the 
•district  and  who  is  there  to  this  day ; partly  on  the 
reports  of  their  railway  engineer  who  was  resident  in 
±he  district,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  complaints 
made  by  the  public. 

Lord  Pirrie. — As  long  as  the  witness  says  he  has 
proof  that  the  statements  he  has  made  are  correct, 

I think  that  is  sufficient  for  us,  Mr.  Acworth. 

17877.  Mr.  Acworth. — I am  not  expressing  an 
opinion ; I am  merely  anxious  to  understand  the 
position? — I should  explain  that  in  every  case  these 
matters  were  reported  to  the  company. 

T , , 17878.  Chairman. — I was  coming  to  that.  If  you 

wiU-  kincUy  finish  y°ur  list>  then  we  will  raise  that 
in  working.  question? — 25th  June  : — “ Engine  No.  3,  working  3.20 

_ p.m.  train,  leaking  so  bad  from  tubes  had  to  be  sent 

! to  Londonderry  for  repairs.  This  failure  caused  by 

maltreatment  of  engine,  which  had  been  damaged  on 
8th  idem  by  neglect  of  driver."  28th  June: — “Level 
crossing  gates  smashed  at  Peg  118,  Div.  II.”  on 
-the  railway. 

17880.  That  is  two  lots  of  gates  smashed? — Yes. 
8th  August: — “6.45  train  seriously  delayed  through 
leaking  tubes  in  engine  and  use  of  inferior  coal.  En- 
gine had  to  take  water  four  times  extra.” 

17881.  I see  you  have  jumped  from  June  to  August. 
Are  there  no  complaints  in  July? — Only  minor  com- 
plaints. The  complaints  noted  in  my  proof  are  all 
major.  We  take  no  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Commission,  of  unimportant  irregularities,  many  of 
which  occurred  of  course. 

17882.  Give  us  the  next  case? — 24th  August:  — 
“7.50  a.  m.  train  was  not  started  from  Burtonport 
until  8.25  a.m.  owing  to  delay  in  lighting  up  engine, 
which  was  despatched  with  only  a pressure  of  80  lbs. 
of  steam  (the  minimum  at  which  the  vacuum  brake 
could  work).”  Then  on  the  27th  August— the  same- 
month—”  Trams  delayed  through  driver  of  1.10  pm 
staff  1”ain  Starting  from  Churchlli11  without  train 

Report  in  each  Each  of  these  cases,  I apprehend,  was  re- 

.caaesent  to  ported  to  the  railway  company  as  it  occurred  ?— Yes, 
the  working  aN  were  reported  to  them,  as  they  were  brought  under 
company.  the  notice  of  the  Board. 

17884.  And  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
Evidence  as  to  ~)0ard  of  Works  and  the  railway  company  ?— That  is 
the  character.  11760c  , 

of  some  of  the  ..  r7885-  That  was  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  ? — Yes  ; 
engine  men  the  Lough  Swilly  Company.  J ' 

employed  by  17886.  And  the  communications  were  with  that 
* - T theT  never  denied  these  complaints  ; 

in  some  cases  they  acknowledged  them  ; in  others  they 

snsjgsr*  l"‘  “ tke  -if*  °f  £2 


the  Lough 
Swilly  Com- 
pany on  the 
Burtonport 
Railway. 


17S87.  What  haw  jon  got  to  *,  in  reference  to  the 


engine  men  in  particular  ?— Well,  the  Board  thought 
it  desirable  to  offer  some  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the  drivers  employed  to  show  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  men  of  such  standing  would  perpetrate  these 
irregularities,  therefore,  a list  has  been  prepared  of 
a number  of  these  drivers.  I have  extracted,  and  am 
ready  to  present,  certain  particulars,  but,  advisedly 
I shall  not  mention  names.  The  names,  however  are 
available  on  a separate  list  if  the  Commission  should 
require  them.  Take  No.  1,  for  example.  This  man  was 
formerly  employed  as  a fireman  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  was  dismissed  for  drunkenness  on  25th 
J une,  1898.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  by  the  Loogh 
Swilly  Company  as  driver  on  the  Burtonport  Exten- 
sion, but  was  dismissed  (June,  1903)  for  hooking  off 
his  engine  and  running  to  Creeslough  for  water 
leaving  a passenger  train  standing  on  an  incline’ 
He  was  afterwards  re-employed  (June,  1904)  as  fire- 
man on  the  Carndonagh  and  Burtonport  Railways 
and  retained  despite  the  protests  of  the  Board.  He 
was  reported  for  drunkenness  and  bad  conduct  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  and  transferred  to  the  main  line.  He 
afterwards  left  the  service.  2.  This  driver  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  Company 
on  28th  January,  1903,  for  carelessness  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  engine,  and  for  other  offences.  Not- 
withstanding this  he  was  engaged  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  for  the  Burtonport  line.  He  was  subse- 
quently dismissed  for  burning  Burtonport  Engine 
No.  3.  He  was  afterwards  re-engaged  at  the  time  of 
the  strike.  On  December  14th,  1903,  he  derailed  Bur- 
tonport Engine  No.  1 at  Burtonport.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  influence  of  drink  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  frequently  been  cautioned  for  in- 
temperance and  furious  driving,  but  was  retained  by 
the  company.  Subsequently  (May,  1904)  he  was  dis- 
missed for  serious  irregularities  on  the  Letterkenny 
line.  That  is  the  record  of  No.  2. 

17888.  I see  you  have  got  a very  long  list  ? — I '•liink 
there  are  nine  altogether. 

17889.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  tee  whole 
nine,  but  is  that  a fair  sample  of  what  these  men 
were  ? — In  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  working  of 
the  line  that  is  a fair  sample.  Perhaps  I may  make 
one  or  two- selections — No.  7,  for  example. 

17890.  Just  give  us  one  other  case? — No.  7.  This 
man  was  taken  on  in  November,  1903.  Various  ir- 
regularities occurred  during  his  employment.  He  was 
dismissed  on  27th  January,  1904,  for  drunkenness  and 
the  theft  of  wliiskey  from  the  Goods  store  at  Burton- 
port. 

17891.  Just  give  us  No.  8 ? — No.  8.  This  man  was 
also  taken  on  in  November,  1903,  but  was  dismissed 
for  incompetency  and  neglect  on  23rd  December, 
1903. 

17892.  That  was  a man  taken  on  during  the  strike? 
— Quite  so.  No.  6.  This  man  graduated  witb  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company.  He  was  dismissed  for  leav- 
ing his  train  at  Letterkenny  and  going  up  town  for 
drink.  He  was  subsequently  re-engagea  to  drive  on 
the  Burtonport  Extension.  He  afterwards  went  out 
on  strike. 

17893. -I  think  that  is  sufficient.  Did  you  call  in 
any  railway’  engineer  to  report  on  the  working  of 
this  Burtonport  Railway  ? — Two  or  three  within  the 
first  few  years  of  the  working  of  the  line — amongst 
others,  the  Locomotive  Engineer  of  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern  Railway,  Mr.  Cronin.  He  reported 
on  the  condition  and  working  of  the  Burtonport 
engines  in  October,  1905,  and  he  stated  (and  this  is 
apropos  of  what  I have  just  been  remarking  as  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  drivers)  that  “ The 
earlier  engine  men  which  the  company  had  employed 
seemed  to  he  the  men  who  were  the  refuse  of  other 
lines,  and  these  men  could  not  be  expected  to  be  re- 
liable and  competent.” 

17894.  Was  any  other  railway  man  called  in  ?— 
Yes,  Mr.  Basil  Hope,  the  locomotive  engineer  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway.  , , 

17895.  What  date  was  he  called  in?— He  reported 
in  June,  1903,  on  the  condition  and  working  of  these 
engines. 

17896.  That  was  the  month  when  so  many  failur* 
occurred  that  you  refer  to  ? — Yes.  He  stated  teat  tne 
serious  delays  and  complete  failures  which  had  oc- 
curred on  the  Burtonport  line  during  the  previcu 
four  months  had  been  caused  “ By  shortness  of  wat  > 
shortness  of  steam,  and  heavy  leakages  of  tubes,  ** 
melting  of  the  fusible  pings  in  the  fire-boxes, 

■ marising  the  case,  he  reports  that  “ Briefly  to 
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three  leads  are  tie  causes  of  failure: — Firstly,  tie 
Qualifications  of.  tie  drivers.;  secondly,  the.  mode  of 
washing  out  the  boilers,  and,  thirdly,  the  mode  of 

coaling. ” 

178OT.  No  complaint  in  either  case  having  been 
made  as  to  the  engines  themselves  ? — No. 

17898.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  engines? — As 
to  the  construction  or  design  of  the  engines— no. 

17899.  The  whole  of  the  failures  'being  attributable 
to  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  engine  men  ? — 
Yes,  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  engine  men. 

17900.  When  you  got  Mr.  Hope’s  report  in  1903  did 
you  send  a copy  of  that  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 


pany?—Yes,  the  Board  communicated  to  the  Com- 
pany on  the  7th  July  following  the  substance  of  that 
report,  and  the  Company  were  apparently  impressed 
by  the  statements  contained  therein,  as  they  subse- 
quently, on  13th  idem,  informed  the  Board  that  they 
bad  “taken  very  serious  notice  of  the  failures  of  the 
Locomotive  Department  so  far  as  they  had  been  found 
to  be  of  an  avoidable  nature.” 

17901.  Was  there  any  complaint  up  to  that  time 
from  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  as  to  the  faulty 
construction  of  those  locomotives? — I do  not  think 
any  specific  complaints ; generally,  they  had  com- 
plained of  the  type  of  engine  supplied. 

17902.  But  was  not  that  more  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  tank  and  tender? — Yes,  tank  and  tender. 

17903.  Not  as  to  the  construction  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  engines. 

17904.  In  fact,  the  specification  of  the  engines  was 
approved  by  your  locomotive  engineer  originally? — 
Yes,  it  was  approved.  I may  say,  however  that,  sub- 
sequently the  company  did  object  to  the  construction 
of  the  locomotives— subsequent  to  the  dates  of  which 
I am  speaking  now. 

17905.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company,  I gather,  stated 
that  they  had  taken  serious  notice  of  the  failures  ? — 
Yes. 

17906.  Did  any  improvement  take  place  from  that 
time?— Unfortunately,  no,  because  from  later  reports 
it  was  found  the  irregularities  had  only  been  partially 
corrected,  as  further  instances  were  brought  under  the 
Board’s  attention  as  to  the  ill-use  of  the  engines,  end 
they  were  advised  that  no  machinery,  however  good, 
could  withstand  the  treatment  the  locomotives  had-  re- 
ceived. 

17907.  Did  you  call  in  another  railway  expert,  with 
reference  to  the  working  and  development  of  the  • 
railway  ?— Yes,  the  Board  called  in  the  services  of 
Mr.  Tatlow,  the  Manager  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway. 

was  the  date  ?— 8th  October,  1905.  He 
working  rep0rt  in  Novemter  °n  the  subject  of  tlie . 

17900.  One  minute ; just  tell  us  in  your  own  words 
,wer®,  instructions  when  he  went  down 

0 that  rati  way  ? — I am  coming  to  that  presently;  I 

thls  Paragrapb  now,  as  it  bears  upon  the 

1 . cdrnte  case  of  the  engines  and  the  drivers.  But 
r°te  \Wlll  refer  to  .Mr-  Tatlow’s  inquiry.  At- 


stated  in  his  report  of  November,’  1905, 
a -ri  the.  Lough  Swilly  Company  had  informed  him, 
iaat  since  the  line  was  opened  in  March,  1903,  no 
Ktta  <?*"«*>  had  been  employed,  ten 
been  Ijf  • j ®er™e«  and  of  these  ten,  seven  had 
drint  ,,  snl16S€<i  by  the  company,  most  of  them  for 
snbWt  ,maLSay  that  he  also  reported,  on  this 
ment  dnJla’t  ■ working  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
conditi^*68*110^  aPPear  to  have  been  in  a satisfactory 

ber,  1904  P“*V  say?>  in  SePtem' 

made  1 be  then  Locomotive  Superintendent  was 
timed  *mai1  at  Letterkenny,  and  he  afterwards  re- 
nointed  ; n®w  Locomotive  Superintendent  was  ap- 
K 1904.  and  he  resigned  in 

in  chawA  A^+u^irom  date  the  foreman  has  been 
stand  ftL  “e  locomotive  department,  but  I under- 

“«nt  tfthe^Se!1”  W “***  a ”€W  apPoil,t' 

the  locomotive  headquarters  of 
17^  ^ S ^ ComPanY  ?— Londonderry, 
had  on  t'wT  manY  locomotives  do  you  suppose  they 
tonport  including^  the  Bur- 

thafis  the  number.  ““  ^ £Ure’  but  1 

Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— T do  not  know  whether 


we  might  have  access  to  these  reports  that  Mr.  Shana- 
han is  quoting.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  private  1'!a^  _£i  l*®'" 
documents,  hut  now  they  are  being  made  public,  and  Mr.  G.  E. 

I think  the  railway  company  might  perhaps  fairly  Shanahan, 
be  allowed  to  see  the  reports.  Assistant- 

Chairman. — We  will  consider  that.  Secretary, 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Thank  you.  Board  of 

17912.  Chairman. — In  consequence  of  the  com-  'Yorks, 
plaints  made  of  the  working  of  this  railway,  did  the 
Board  of  Works  take  any  specific  action  in  order  to  Resident 
look  after  it  ? — They  did  ; they  appointed  an  agent  Agent  ap- 
to  reside  in  the  district,  and  to  report  details  of  pointed  by  the 
irregularities.  A complete  record  of  these  has  been  ~ ai!d 
kept  in  the  Department  and  is  available.  Works  to  re- 

17913.  I suppose  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  ™i»°n  *7?" 
Works  he  was  a competent  man,  bnt  was  he  a man  ®f the  Burton8 


of  railway  knowledge  ?— H 


i railway  man  ; he  port  ]ine. 


was  got  from  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway 
through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Plews,  the  General 
Manager. 

17914.  Recommended  from  one  of  the  large  Irish 
railways?— Yes ; Colonel  Plews  lent  this  officer  to  the 
Board  of  Works ; he  is  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  as  long  as  he  may  be  required,  and  the  under- 
standing is  that  he  may  return  to  his  position  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  any  time. 

17915.  And  is  he  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
of  Works? — He  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
of  Works  and  has  liis  headquarters  at  Letterkenny, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway. 

17916.  Did  you  make  any  communication  as  to 
these  complaints  to  the  builders  of  the  engines  ? 

First  of  all,  tell  us  who  were  the  builders? — The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Andrew  Barclay,  Sons  and 
Company,  Limited,  of  Kilmarnock. 

17917.  Did  you  communicate  with  them  ? — Yes  ; the  Report  on  the 
Department  communicated  with  Messrs.  Barclay  in  failures  ub- 
September,  1904,  owing  to  these  continued  failures  of  taiued  by  the 
the  engines,  and  it  was  considered  that  something  Board  from 
should  be  done  to  bring  to  an  end  the  interminable  the  builders 
series  of  mishaps  that  were  bringing  discredit  on  the  ion/08*1168 
line,  and  interfering  with  the  development  of  the  1U  1904, 
district,  and  the  Board,  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
requested  the  contractors  who  built  the  Burtonport 
locomotives  to  send  over  a representative  to  examine 
and  report  as  to  any  special  repairs  that  might  be 
considered  desirable  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
engines. 

17918.  And  did  that  representative  report  to  the 
Ik»rd  of  Works  1 He  did.  A«  th,  „sSlt  of  tlut 
examination,  the  contractors,  on  the  report  of  their  mended  and 
representative,  submitted  proposals  for  extensive  re-  agreed  to  by 
pairs,  to  facilitate  which  they  considered  the  pro-  Lough  Swilly 
vision  of  a new  spare  locomotive  boiler  was  absolutely  Company,  but 
necessary.  not  carried 

17919.  Did  you  communicate  that  report  to  the  °Ut' 

Lough  Swilly  Company  ?— Yes.  The  company's 

officers  were  with  the  representative  of  the  contractors 
on  the  spot,  and  heard  his  remarks  and  comments, 
and  were  on  perfectly  friendly  terms  with  him 
After  some  time  they  formally  agreed,  or  intimated, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  adopt  these  proposals, 
and  to  have  the  repairs  carried  out  and  the  new  boiler 
supplied,  and  the  Board  believed  this  was  going  to 

17920.  Was  it  done? — Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever,  nothing,  except  ordinary  minor  repairs,  was  done 
for  fifteen  months. 

1792L  What  was  the  result  of  that?— The  result  Consemrent 
was  that  during  the  following  year,  1905,  failures- of  recurrence  of 
tnese  engines  caused  by  leaking  tubes,  overheated  the  engine 
parts,  insufficient  repairs,  etc.,  were  frequent,  many  failures  in' 
serious  delays  to  traffic  being  involved,  and  in  several  1905,  and 
instances  the  cancellation  of  trains,  which  caused  great  incon- 
great  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  dis-  Tenience 
trict  served  by  the  Burtonport  line.  caused  tojhe 

17922.  These  irregularities  brought,  no  doubt  pubhc‘ 
several  complaints  from  the  public  to  the  Board  of 
Works  ?— A number  of  complaints  from  residents  and 
local  authorities. 

17923.  And  those  complaints  you  communicated  to 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company  ?— Yes,  they  were  com- 
municated to  the  company  on  receipt. 

17924.  And  the  Lough  Swilly-  Company— what 
action  did  they  take?— Well,  it  is  veiy  hard  to  say 
■because  in  many  cases  the  Board’s  Reports  were  net 
replied  to.  - 
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17925.  Do  you.  mean  to  aay  that  sometimes  the  Lough 
S willy  Company  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  com- 
plaints made? — They  always  acknowledged  by  post- 
card—a printed  card— there  is  no  doubt  that  every 
letter  was  'acknowledged  in  that  way. 

17926.  By  printed  card  ?— A printed  card  of  formal 
acknowledgment,  but  in  many  cases  there  was  no 
further  communication.  What  surprised  the  Board 
was  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  company  to  the 
Indifference  inconvenience  caused  to  the  public  by  their  prolonged 
of  the  Lough  failure  to  carry  out  their  obligations  to  work  the  line 
Swilljr  Com-  efficiently. 

p»oy  to  the  17927.  But  were  the  communications  referred  to 
inconvenience  tQ  fche  secretary  of  the  company  ?— 1 They  were  sent 

cauHedto  the  the  secretary,  or  course. 

P“°.  0 "y  m*  17928.  Had  they  a general  manager  at  that  time  ? 

working.  —Oh,  yes,  and  a very  competent  manager,  too,  in 

many  respects. 

17929.  Now,  we  have  got  as  far  as  the  end  of  1905. 
Was  anything  particular  done  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  in  1906?— Yes;  the  company  adopted  a 
change  of  policy,  because  early  in  that  year,  some  of 
the  engines  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  renovated 
by  British  firms,  and  the  reports  received  by  the  Board 
show  that,  on  the  whole,  these  locomotives  have  since 
worked  satisfactorily.  It  should  be  explained,  how- 
ever, that  the  engines,  after  undergoing  these  exten- 
Enginas  sive  repairs,  retained  substantially  all  the  features 
thoroughly  of  their  original  design.  In  fact,  the  Board  were 
overhauled  advised  that  if  these  engines^  after  repair  in  the  early 
and  renovated  part  1906,  had  l>een  sent  to  the  Burtonport  Rail- 
in  1906.  way  and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 

provided  by  the  Treasury,  the  extension  could  have 
been  worked  much  more  satisfactorily  than  it  has 
been.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the 
period  of  about  six  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  during  which  the  tender  engines  were 
withdrawn  from  the  extension  and  the  Burtonport 
engines  substituted,  the  trains'^  with  one  exception, 
were  worked  punctually,  and  the  traffic  arrangements 
were  satisfactory.  Then,  I may  add,  that  the  com- 
pany— 

17930.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  six  weeks  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  these  engines  worked  satisfac- 
torily?— On  the  Burtonport  Line. 

17931.  Of  course*,  they  were  supplied  for  the  working 
of  that  railway? — Yes;  they  were  supplied  for  the 
period" in"l906.  working  of  that  railway.  The  railway  between  Letter- 
kenny  and  Burtonport  is  a self-contained  line — forty- 
nine  and  a half  miles  long. 

17932.  Did  that  satisfactory  state  of  working  con- 
tinue?— I am  going  back  to  what  happened  in  1906. 

17933.  Yes ; go  back  to  1906 — I began  the  question 
at  that  date.  Why  were  those  engines  withdrawn 
from  the  Burtonport  Railway  ? — I was  going  to  ex- 
plain that  the  company,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Board,  withdrew  all  these  locomotives,  except 
one,  and  replaced  them  by  two  new  tender  engines, 
which,  except  for  two  short  periods  each  of  a few  weeks, 
ran  through  between  Londonderry  and  Burtonport. 
The  Burtonport  engines  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the 
Lough  Swilly  system  and  were  worked  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  This  arrangement  at  first  worked 
smoothly,  but  after  a short  time,  failures  of  engines, 
including  the  new  'locomotives,  and  mishaps  to  trains 
occurred  from  time  to  time  on  the  Burtonport  Ex- 
tension, and  the  working  of  the  line  again  gave  rise 
to  serious  dissatisfaction  and  complaint. 

17934.  You  arc  now  dealing  with  the  first  half  of 
1906  ?— Yes. 

Tank  engines  17935.  Were  there  breakdowns  and  failures  with 
withdrawn  by  these  new  engines  in  the  early  part  of  1906  ? — Yesi,  and 
Company  the  other  engines  as  well — one  of  the  other  engines  as 
frODk  d U-It0D"  we^ — that  had  been  working  on  the  line.  I have 
port  Railway  extracted  a few  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  On 

24tt  o'  F-Wr,— 

substituted,  17936.  Stop  a moment.  On  the  24th  of  February ; 

you  have  got  a case  there;  was  that  a breakdown  of 
one  of  the  new  engines,  or  of  one  of  the  old  ones  ?— One 
of  the  new  engines. 

17937.  Lord  Pirrie. — Were  they  engines  from  the 
old  line,  or  new  engines  altogether,  perfectly  new  ? — 
The  Lough  Swilly  Company  bought  two  new  tender 
engines  without  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  they  placed  these  engines  on  the  Burton- 
port  Railway,  and  ran  them  through  from  Burton- 
port to  Londonderry.  They  did  not  consult  the  Board, 


Satisfactory 
working  of 
the  tank 
engines  on  tl 
Burtonport 
line  for 


or  tell  them  anything  about  it  until  the  engines  were 
actually  delivered.  They  took  away  two  Burtonport 
engines,  and  worked  them  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

17938.  Chairman. — They  took  two  tank  engines 
away,  and  replaced  them  by  two  tender  engines?— 
That  is  so. 

17939.  Did  the  tender  engines  work  more  satisfac- 
torily than  the  tank  engines  for  a time?— The  tender 
engines  worked  more  satisfactorily  for  a time. 

17940.  What  was  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
first  half  of  1906? — The  failures  re-commenced  and 
became  rather  frequent.  I have  selected  a few  in- 
stances for  the  first-  six  months.  On  24th  February, 
the  12.30  p.m.  down  train,  hauled  by  tender  engine 
No.  11,  arrived  at  Creeslough  forty-eight  minutes 
late,  had  tx>  be  detained  1 hour  12  minutes,  waiting 
to  cross  the  3.20  p.m.  up  train  from  Burtonport. 
Arrived  at  Burtonport  2 hours  19  minutes  late.  On 
the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  6.0  a.m.  down  train 
was  delayed  at  Foxhall  1 hour  through  the  breaking 
of  a drawbar  in  tender  engine  No.  11.  The  train  arrived 
at  Burtonport  1 hour  25  minutes  late,  and  the  7 a.m. 
up  train  from  Burtonport  in  consequence  arrived  at 
Letterkenny  1 hour  40  minutes  late.  On  the  same 
day  the  12.30  p.m.  down  train  was  delayed  41  minutes 
late  waiting  on  engine  “ Richmond  ” to  be  got  ready. 
It  was  further  delayed  1 hour  15  minutes  at  Crees- 
lough waiting  to  cross  the  3.20  p.m.  up  train.  It  ar- 
rived at  Burtonport  2 hours  9 minutes  late.  On  the 
27th  the  5 p.m.  down  train  arrived  at  Burtonport 
5 hours  16  minutes  late.  The  delay  was  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  a tube  in  Burtonport  engine  No.  3. 

17941.  That  was  a tank  engine? — Yes,  a tank 
engine,  No.  3. 

17942.  There  are  two  or  three  other  cases  you  had 
better  give? — On  the  5th  March  the  5 p.m.  down 
train  was  delayed  at  Letterkenny^  1 hour  19  minutes, 
waiting  On  Burtonport  engine  No.  3,  which  had  to 
have  a leaking  tube  plugged.  Wagons  had  to  be  de- 
tached to  allow  the  train  to  proceed.  On  the  8th 
March,  the  12.30  p.m.  down  train  was  delayed  2 
hours  18  minutes  at  Letterkenny,  to  cross  1.15  p.m. 
up  train.  It  arrived  at  Burtonport  3 hours  14 
minutes  late.  The  company  stated  that  the  delay  was 
.due  to  driver  O’Malley  refusing  to  work  the  train. 
On  the  12th  March  the  6 a.  m.  down  train  was  2 hours 
30  minutes  late  at  B urtonport,  due  to  the  drawbar  be- 
tween the  engine  and  tender  of  the  new  tender  engine 
No.  12  giving  way  when  passing  Pennyburn.  The 
engine  had  to  be  replaced,  and  great  inconvenience 
was  caused  to  passengers  and  mails.  On  the  21st 
March,  the  12.30  p.m.  down  train  was  5 hours  late 
in  arrival  at  Burtonport  through  the  drawbar  of  new 
tender  engine  No.  11  giving  way  when  the  train  had 
passed  Gweedore  station.  Driver  Scarlett  was  killed 
by  the  train  passing  over  his  body.  On  the  24th 
March,  the  12.30  p.m.  down  train  was  delayed  2 hours 
and  28  minutes  late  in  starting  from  Letterkenny 
through  the  leaking  condition  of  Lough  Swilly  engine 
“ Abbey  foyle.” 

17943.  There  arc  several  other  instances,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  you  just  give  the  date? — 30th  March. 

17944.  On  the  30th  March — just  give  the  delay?— 
2 hours  24  minutes. 

17945.  Go  on  to  the  next? — 12th  June,  there  was  a 
delay  of  1 hour  and  a half  to  the  12.25  train,  and 
there  were  very  serious  delays  in  this  case  to  pas- 
sengers, and  a quantity  of  fish  traffic  was  delayed 
nearly  5 hours,  a portion  of  it  missing  the  cross- 
Channel  connection  at  Londonderry.  On  the  15tn 
Juno  there  was  a breakdown  of  the  12.25  P-m" 
through  the  injectors  of  the  engine  “ Aberfoyle  ’ re- 
fusing to  work.  These  engines  with  names  are  Lough 
Swilly  engines. 

17946.  Arc  they  tender  or  tank? — Tank.  The  only 
tender  engines  on  the  system  are  the  two  new  engines 
provided  for  th»  Burtonport  Line. 

17947.  On  the  4th  July  there  is  another  casel-On 
the  4th  July,  the  12.25  p.m,  down  train  arrived  i 
hours  and  9 minutes  late. 

17948.  And  on  the  14th  July?— Tne  ^12. 25  p-m- 
down  train,  worked  by  tender  engine  No.  11,  ‘e 
Letterkenny  20  minutes  late,  and  was  delayed  1 nou 
and  15  minutes  at  Cresslough  to  cross  the  3.25  p-  • 
up  train.  It  arrived  2 hours  and  22. minutes  late  a 
Burtonport 
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17949  Those  are  what  you  call  serious  cases  of 
delajyjJ-Yes,  I should  call  these  serious  cases  of 

^17950  Have  you  received  many  complaints  of  minor 
delays?— Yes.  I was  going  to  say  that  these  in- 

stances of  unsatisfactory  working  which  I have  quoted 
ars  given  by  way  of  illustration,  and  are  only  a few 
of  hundreds  of  su.h  mishaps,  which  are  included  in 
the  Board’s  record,  and  I have  here  further  extracts 
which  I am  prepared  to  read,  if  necessary.  I have 
a list  here  of  alarming  dimensions.  Perhaps  I should 
*»y  several  hundreds  instead  of  many  hundreds,  as 
being  more  correct. 

17951.  But  surely  they  do  not  run  into  hundreds? — 
TAii  is  the  record  (handing  in  a document). 

17952.  You  have  not  got  a return  of  when  the  trains 
did  arrive  to  time?— No;  I think  the  return  would 
be  a short  one — it  would  be  prepared  without  much 
difficulty.  I may  again  explain  that  full  particulars 
of  these  items  were,  from  time  to  time,  communicated 
by  the  Board  to  the  company.  The  Board  were  per- 
fectly frank  and  open  with  the  company  in  all  these 
matters. 

17953.  Under  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of  1896, 
what  powers  have  the  Board  of  Works  to  make  in- 
quiry?— Under  Section  7 of  that  Act,  the  Board  are 
authorised  to  send  down  an  engineer,  or  other  com- 
petent person,  to  inquire  into  the  condition,  manage- 
ment, and  development  of  any  State-aided  line. 

17954.  Did  the  Board  of  Works  appoint  anybody 
under  that  Section? — Yes.  On  the  14th  September. 
1905,  they  appointed  Mr.  Tat-low,  the  Manager  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  “ to  inspect  and 
Teport  ” (these  are  the  terms  of  the  reference)  “ on  the 
condition  of  the  railway  and  the  working,  mainten- 
ance, and  development  of  it,  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
'Company.”  I referred  to  Mr.  Tatlow’s  Report  just 
a few  minutes  ago ; it  was  the  same  inquiry  and  the 
same  report. 

17955.  Was  that  Report  communicated  to  the  Lcugh 
Swilly  Company? — It  was  not. 

17956.  It  was  a private  Report? — I believe  the  Re- 
port .is  available. 

17957.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ available.”  Do  you 
mean  that  you  have  got  it?— No,  I have  not  got  it, . 
but  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Works  can’ 
produce  it,  if  required.  Tt  is  here  in  this  room. 

, *7958.  Could  you  tell  us  the  principal  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Tatlow  with  reference  to  the  working  of  the 
railway  ? Well.  I will  quote  a few  extracts.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  his  Report  of  11th  No- 
vember, 1905,  previously  referred  to: — “A  very 
serious  condition  exists  in  regard  to  the  running  of 
the  trains.  Owing  to  the  frequent  failures  of  the 
•engines  most-  extraordinary  delays  are  constantly 
occurring.  Complaints  were  made  to  me  that  this 
state  of  things  commenced  soon  after  the  opening  of 
Tiielins,  and  had  gradually  grown  worse.  In  order 
o obtain  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  I have 
the  running  of  each  of  the  trains  for  a period 
o six  weeks,  ending  the  30th  September  last,  taken 
out  from  ilia  Guards’  journals,  and  the  following  is 

summary  of  the  late  arrivals  of  each  of  the  trains 
..JaeirM.tinatl<>ns  during  that  period.  No  delavs 
under  thirty  minutes  are  included.” 

dela.vs  under  thirty  minutes  are  included  ? 
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17961.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  number  of  trains  that 
actually  run  ? — Three  per  day  ; thirty-six  per  week. 

17962.  But  you  have  far  more  than  the  total? — 
There  would  be  216  trains  for  the  whole  period,  if 
there  are  three  trains  each  way. 

17963.  Chairman. — We  will  take  it  in  that  way. 
You  have  given  the  figures? — Fifty-six.  That  is  the 
number  of  trains  I have  quoted  as  being  more  than 
half  an  hour  late. 

17964.  You  have  not  takea  into  consideration  any 
train  less  than  thirty  minutes  late? — None  less  than 
thirty  minutes  late. 

17965.  In  England  we  generally  take  a return  of  trains 
arriving  three  minutes  late — or  two  minutes  late  in 
some  cases? — Well,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  so 
bad  on  the  Burtonport  line  that  the  investigator 
thought  it  better  to  regard  less  than  thirty  minutes  as 
a negligible  quantity.  I may  say  the  percentage  is 
25  roughly — the  percentage  of  the  trains  actually 
run  that  were  over  half  an  hour  late  was  25  per  cent., 
or  one  in  four. 

17966-7.  You  have  not  got  the  number  of  trains 
arriving  to  time,  have  you?— No,  but  these  fifty-six 
trains  I have  mentioned1  as  more  than  half  an  hour 
late,  represent  a percentage  of  25  on  the  number  of 
trains  run. 

17968.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  must  have 
been  a source  of  public  inconvenience? — “The  amount 
of  public  inconvenience  caused  by  these  delays”  (this 
is  Mr.  Tatlow’s  phrase),  and  their  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  development  of  the  railway,  can  scaroely  be 
overstated.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  facts  and  figures  speak  for  themselves.  It 
is  clear  from  these  delays  that  the  line  is  not  effi- 
ciently worked,”  Then,  he  goes  on  to  say  about  the 
locomotives: — “ The  railway  is  not  efficiently  de- 
developed,  nor  can  it  be,  so  long  as  the  locomotives 
fail  in  their  work,  and  the  trains  are  subject  to  the 
excessive  delays  already  mentioned.  A train  service, 
so  lamentably  irregular,  must  deter  the  public  from 
travelling,  and  prevent  the  natural  development  not 
only  of  the  passenger  traffic,  but  also  of  the  goods, 
fish,  and  live  stock  traffic.  Fish  traffic  and  live  stock 
traffic!,  all  of  which  is,  of  course,  particularly  suscep- 
tible of  delay.” 

17969.  What  action  did  the  Board  of  Works  take 
on  Mr.  Tatlow’s  report?— In  view  of  these  statements 
the  next  step,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  Act 
of  1896,  would  have  been  the  presentation  by  the 
Board  of  a report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  receipt 
of  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  after  giving 
the  persons  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  might,  if 
satisfied  that  the  undertaking  had  not  been  effi- 
ciently worked,  maintained,  and  developed,  make  an 
order  appointing  a manager  or  receiver  of  the  under- 
taking for  such  time,  and  with  such  powers,  as  might 
be  specified  in  the  order.  Whilst  the  report  was  still 
under  consideration,  however— that  is  Mr.  Tatlow’s 
report — a mai-ked  improvement  took  place  in  the 
working  of  the  Burtonport  Railway,  which  continued 
for  some  months,  and  the  Board,  in  the  hope  that  the 
improved  working  would  continue,  thought  it  better 
not  to  take  the  further  steps  which  might  have  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a receiver,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  from  the  management 
of  the  undertaking. 

17970.  In  other  words,  there  was  such  a change 
made  in  the  working  of  the  line  that  you  did  not  take 

any  action  with  reference  to  Mr.  Tatlow’s  report  ? 

No  action ; there  was  only  one  possible  course  of 
action  which  would  have  had  the  desired  result. 

17971.  And  that  was  a course  of  action  which  yoq 
did  not  take  ? — Which  we  did  not  take. 

17972.  Had  complaints  gone  also  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  m reference  to  the  working  of  this  railway?— 
Yes ; a memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Board  of 
trade  from  the  ratepayers  in  the  district. 

i7973  Direct  to  the  Board  of  Trade?— Yes,  direct 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  I was  just  going  to  ex- 
plain that  this  period  of  improved  working  which  I 
have  referred  to  also  led  to  the  postponement  of  action 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  memorial  from  certain 
rM1+denV"thin  the  guaranteeing  area,  sent 
to  that  Department  on  15th  August,  1905,  complain- 
ing of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Burtonport 
railway,  and  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the 
public  by  the  incessant  train  delays,  and  asking  that 
the  Board  would  hold  an  inquiry  in  reference  thereto. 

17974.  The  Board  of  Trade  did  not  take  any  action 
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upon  that,  did  they  ?— The  Board  of  Trade_  took  no 
action,  because  I believe,  the  Board  of  Works,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  mentioned  that  a 
period  of  improvement  had  set  in,  and  also  stated 
that  they  believed  this  period  of  improvement  might 
continue,  and  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  give  it  a 

17975.  How  long  did  that  period  of  improvement 
to  which  you  have  referred  continue  ? — Unfortunately, 
it  did  not  continue  beyond  the  early  months  of  190$, 
but  the  failures  of  engines  and  the  mishaps  to  trains 
became  less  frequent  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  working  of  the  line  during  last  year 
was  not  nearly  so  inefficient  as  in  the  previous  twelve 
months.  During  the  present  year,  although  several 
serious  engine  failures  and  train  delays  have  occurred, 
matters  have  improved  appreciably,  and  the  manage- 
ment may  be  regarded  at  present  as  relatively  fairly 
satisfactory. 

17976.  I think  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  some 
information  with  reference  to  the  Letterkenny^  rail- 
way which,  of  course,  is  worked  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  ? — Yes. 

17977.  Tell  us,  first  of  all,  how  are  they  paid  for 
working  that  line? — For  working  the  Letterkenny 
line  ? 

17978.  Yes  ? — By  a percentage  of  receipts. 

17979.  What  is  the  percentage? — It  is  a ‘liding 
scale,  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  traffic,  and 
I think  it  runs  from  61  to  67  per  cent. 

17980.  That  is  near  enough — about  60  per  cent.  ?— 
Sixty-seven  is  the  maximum,  and  I think  it 
goes  down  to  61  or  62.  The  more  the  revenue,  the 
less  the  percentage. 

17981.  It  is  worked  on  a percentage  basis? — Yes,  it 
is  worked  on  a percentage  basis. 

17982.  Not  a fixed  sum  per  mile  ? — Not  a fixed  sum 
per  mile,  no. 

17983.  We  have  had  some  evidence  by  Sir  Henry 
Miller,  you  remember,  representing  the  Londonderry 
Corporation.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject  ? 
--The  Board  think  if  necessary  to  make  one  correc- 
tion, at  any  rate.  I am  not  deputed  to  go  into  the 
Letterkenny  line  specially,  but  I am  only  asked  to 
correct  one  or  two  points.  The  questions  are  17153, 
17154,  and  17155. 

17984!  Is  not  he  the  town  clerk  of  Londonderry? 
— Yes,  he  is  the  town  clerk  of  Londonderry.  He 
gave  evidence  at  the  last  sitting  with  regard  to  the 
guarantee  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Letter- 
kenny line,  the  reason  being  that  Londonderry  city 
is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  a portion  of  the 
interest  guaranteed  on  one  of  the  Board's  loans. 
There  are  two  loans — there  is  a loan  of  £50,000,  the 
repayment  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  surplus 
receipts,  and  there  is  a second  loan  of  £35,000,  the 
repayment  of  which  is  by  an  annuity — repayment 
of  principal  and  interest — guaranteed  by  the  city  of 
Londonderry,  and  a portion  of  the  county  of  Done- 
gal. This  annuity  was  for  a period  of  forty  years, 
terminating  1st  November,  1923,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
donderry pays  £1,150  per  annum,  and  the  guarantee- 
ing area  in  Donegal  £617,  representing  a total  pay- 
ment annually  of  £1,767. 

17985.  That  is,  no  doubt,  correcting  what  was  a 
slip  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Miller  ? — No,  that  was 
explanatory.  The  point  Sir  Henry  Miller  mentioned 
was  this,  he  said  that  a resolution  which  had  been 
passed  by  a committee  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Londonderry  Corporation  and  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Donegal  County  Council  in  1899  in  favour  of 
the  remission  of  the  tax  payable  by  the  guaranteeing 
area,  and  the  sale  of  the  line  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany was  fully  and  absolutely  representative  of  public 
opinion. 

17986.  Well  it  appears  that  the  statement  is  not 
quite  correct? — No,  we  say  the  statement  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  action  subsequently  taken  by 
the  local  bodies  concerned  in  the  district  served  by 
the  Letterkenny  railway.  On  13th  June,  1900,  the 
Donegal  County  Council,  by  resolution,  rescinded  that 
portion  of  their  resolution  of  19th  May,  1899,  which 
expressed  approval  of  the  sale  of  the  line  to  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company. 

17987.  Was  not  there  a memorial  protesting  against 
the  sale  ? There  was,  in  July,  1900,  a memorial  pro- 
testing against  the  sale  signed  by  the  bishop,  clergy, 
merchants,  and  prominent  residents  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Letterkenny,  Dunfanaghy,  and  Milford,  and 
adopted  by  the  Letterkenny  Rural  and  Urban  District 
Councils  in  the  previous  month,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Board  and  the  Treasury. 


17988.  You  merely  wished  to  correct  the  statement 
so  as  to  remove  any -false  impression  that  mightiest 
on  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes,  it  might  if  allowed 
to  stand,  be  calculated  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
Treasury  in  declining  to  entertain  the  proposal  for  a 
sale  of  the  line  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  were 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  locality 
whereas  it  would  appear  that  the  people  of  the  disl 
trict  not  only  declined  to  support  the  proposal,  but 
took  steps  to  prevent  its  adoption.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  in  view  of  the  very  large  expendi- 
ture of  Government  moneys  under  the  Acts  of  18© 
and  1896,  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  112 
miles  of  railways  in  Donegal,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  £660,000,  equal  to  £5,893  per  mile 
the  payments  by  the  guaranteeing  area  in  respect  of 
the  Letterkenny  line  may  be  regarded  as  compara- 
tively unimportant.  In  connection  with  this  expendi- 
ture only  two  small  guarantees  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  £5,000  each  for  the  Burtonport  and  Carn- 
donagh  lines  are  a possible  charge  on  the  ratepayer!, 
but  no  payment  in  respect  of  either  has  been,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  made,  so  that  the  full  amount  of 
£660,000  just  mentioned,  was,  in  effect,  a free  grant  to 
the  district. 

17989.  I think  the  county  of  Donegal  has  a great 
deal  to  thank  you  for? — Yes,  so  the  Board  think. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

17990.  I will  just  ask  a question  or  two  as  to  one 
point.  First  of  all,  I will  ask  you,  from  what  point 
of  view  this  comes  before  us  ? — This  comes  before  the 
Commission  on  the  application  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  notice  and  refute  certain 
statements  made  against  that  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction,  equipment,  and  working 
of  the  Burtonport  Railway. 

17991.  In  other  words,  we  may  take  it,  so  to  speak, 
as  a personal  explanation  that  had  to  be  made?— It 
was  necessary  because  the  evidence  given  on  a former 
occasion  by  a gentleman  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Londonderry,  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated ; and.  so  far,  it  reflects  on  the  Department  until 
it  comes  to  be  corrected. 

17992.  I quite  understand — we,  of  course,  have  not 
to  judge — that  is  the  point  I was  on.  I do  not  know 
*how  far  you  are  able  to  go  into  it.  The  reference  to 
us  is,  by  what  methods  the  economic,  efficient,  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  Irish  railways  can  best 
be  secured.  I think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  not 
a specimen  of  economic,  efficient,  or  harmonious 
working  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  necessary  to  assent  to 
that. 

17903.  Are  you  in  a position  to  go  on  and  draw 
the  moral  ? — I do  not  think  I am  asked  to  do  that  I 
was  requisitioned  by  my  Department  to  make  a cer- 
tain statement ; and  I have  done  so,  to  the  best  cf 
my  ability. 

17993a.  Then  I do  not  think  I want  to  ask 
you  anything  more.  If  we  are  not  to  draw  the  moral, 
we  clearly  are  not  here  to  decide  the  merits  of  this 
particular  dispute ; and,  therefore,  I do  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  more  for  me  to  ask.  _ 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinalx. 


17904.  Chi  this  question  which  you  have  dealt  with 
at  length,  it  seems  to  have  been  a case  in  which  the 
Government  have  supplied  the  railway  end  supplied 
the  rolling  stock  ? — That  is  so.  .. 

17995.  And  the  people  who  are  operating  the  rail- 
way are  criticising? — That  is  so. 

17996.  It  is  a reversal  of  the  ordinary  conditions, 
where  the  company  very  often  makes  a railway  ana 
supplies  the  rolling  stock,  while  the  Board  of  Trade 
criticises  ? — That  is  so.  ' 

17997.  'Can  you  tell  me,  in  connection  with  the*0 
serious  complaints  made  with  reference  to  the  worJf- 
ing  of  the  trains,  whether  the  railway,  as  a who.e, 
is  properly  equipped  with  rolling  stock  in  the  s^se 
that  there  is  sufficient? — I think  it  is  admitted  tha 


uiao  viiere  is  sumcieuL  s — a uhiar.  At 
for  the  requirements  of  a three-train  service  the  ro 
; A— 1.  insufficient;  out 


ing  stock  as  originally  supplied  was  i 
the  rolling  stock  equipment  was  based  upon  t 
quirements  of  a two-train  service,  the  advice  having 
been  given  not  only  by  experts  employed  especiauy 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Works,  but  by 
Manager  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  who  went  J"  , 
the  matter  at  an  early  stage  at  the  tame  when  tn 
line  was  being  promoted. 

17998.  Yes  ; but  I see  there  are  a great  many  com- 
plaints about  breakdowns,  some  of  which  are  serious, 
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gome  of  which  are  very  tnfiing  indeed.  Is  it 
e ^rtain  that  there  are  sufficient  locomotives  upon 
X line  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to  leave  a proper 
Xentaae  under  repair  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
kept  in  on  efficient  condition  !-Yu,  for 
» two-train  service,  hut  not  for  a three-train  service. 
■17999-  I see.  Then  there  are  not  sufficient? — Not 
—jfficient  for  a three-train  service. 

18000  Who  ought  to  supply  those?— The  working 
-company  who,  among  other  things  took  over  the 
obligation  of  permanently  and  efficiently  working  the 
line  and,  of  course,  supplying  such  additional  equip- 
ment and  works  as  the  development  of  the  traffic  or 
■the  necessities  of  the  case  might  require  from  time 
-to  time.  , . , 

18001.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  engines  are  under 
steam  per  day  ?— I really  do  not  know  ; but  I presume 
sufficient  to  work  a three-train  service. 

18002.  You  see,  taking  your  evidence,  in  1905  you 
lad  a great  many  complaints  about  breakdowns ; 
then,  apparently,  everything  was  put  into  good  order, 
and  you  had  fewer  complaints  of  breakdowns,  in  con- 
sequence ?— Yes,  fewer  complaints. 

18005.  And  in  1906  the  breakdowns  began  to  in- 
crease in  number,  showing  that  the  engines  had  again 
sot  into  bad  condition.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
line  is  suffering  from  not  having  sufficient  rolling 
stock,  and  that  there  is  no  time  to  repair  the  engines. 
Unless  you  can  give  the  figures  showing  the  number 
of  miles  run  per  engine  per  annum,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  they  are  or  whether  they  are  not  short 
of  rolling  stock  ; can  yon  give  those  figures  ?— No  ; but 
I think  it  is  admitted  that  with  the  train  sen-ice 
-they  provided  they  did  not  get  sufficient  engines. 
The  same  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  other  rolling 
stock.  I am  speaking  about  the  locomotives.  Four 
locomotives  were  estimated  as  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  a two-train  service ; those  were  supplied, 
and  after  the  line  had  been  opened  some  time  it  was 
fonnd  that  the  traffic  was  very  much-  greater  than 
anybody  had  anticipated,  and  that  instead  of  two 
trains-  it  required  three  trains  a day. 

18004.  Of  course  your  other  complaint  about  the 
staff  is,  that  they  pay  a great  deal  more  attention  to 
•whiskey  than  to  work? — I am  speaking  now  of  the 
drivers  employed  for  the  first  twelve  months,  at  any 
Tate,  after  the  line  was  opened  ; since  then  I cannot 
say  that  the  same  remarks  apply. 

18005.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  about  these 
smaller  railways  in  Ireland  getting  their  firemen  from 
the  larger  railways.  Is  it  not  likely  that  those  who 
would  make  efficient  drivers  would  he  the  senior  fire- 
men ? Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  at  the  Board  of 
Works? — Yes;  at  least,  I personally,  have  heard  of 
engine-men  from  the  smaller  lines  getting  employ- 
ment on  the  larger  lines,  and  vice  versa. 

18006.  My  point  is,  why  should  they  select  drivers 
Who  had  been  dismissed,  instead  of  taking  on  senior 
firemen  who  would  naturally  be  promoted  on  the 
larger  lines  were  additional  staff  required? — •'Well, 
the  only  explanation  I ever  heard  was,  that  they  get 
them  at  a cheaper  rate  of  wages. 

18007.  So  that  all  we  have  had  this  morning  means 
mat  there  is  a serious  dispute  between  the  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  owning  company,  on 
the  other ? — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  is  a serious  dispute,  because  the  Board  of  Works 
contend— and,  of  course,  I am  representing  the  Board 
of  Y'Orks  here  in  this  matter — that  they  have  done 
everything  they  undertook  to  do  under  the  agreement 
between  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
company ; and  that  everything  that  has  happened 
“ ar^sen  from  the  failure  of  the  company,  as  a 
party  to  the  agreement,  to  carry  out  tneir  obliga- 
on.  As  you  heard  at  the  last  sitting,  the  Board  of 
-°rks,  we,nt  so  far  as  to  promise,  without  its  being 
: at  upon  them  to  do  so,  that  under  certain 
a^^-10I1ST t iey  w°uld  provide  a certain  sum  to  supplv 
Xnl  u al  roUln8  stock'  But,  of  course,  the  condi'- 
wia  _tlave  ne^er  been  complied  with  and  the  grant 
was  never  made. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

would^  Witk  fBe  question  of  rolling  stock, 

would  you  turn  to  p.  84  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Rail! 

of  rtS—I  y°u  wiU  find  there  that  the 

the  .,whole  sy6tem  <>f  the  Lough  Swilly  is 

'■And  that  the  length  of  the  Burtonport  Ex- 


tension is  49 5 miles,  or,  roughly  speaking,  half  the 
total  distance? — Yes. 

18010.  The  provision  of  rolling  stock  for  the  whole 
line  is  fifteen  locomotives  and  301  passenger  and 
goods  wagons.  I do  not  know  what  it  is  worth,  hut 
it  strikes  me  that  if  four  locomotives,  which,  I think, 
you  said  the  Board  of  Works  provided,  were  actually 
provided  for  that  length  of  line,  it  would  be  a small 
proportion,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  fifteen 
locomotives  are  in  use  for  the  whole  system.  In 
other  words,  eleven  locomotives  are  provided  for  the 
remaining  fifty  miles? — It  all  depends  upon  the  traffic 
and  the  power  of  the  locomotives. 

18011.  Yes  ; but  the  traffic  on  the  Burtonport  line 
is  rather  heavier  than  the  traffic  on  the  other  part,  is 
it  not? — I should  say  not.  You  see  there  are  more 
trains  on  those  other  lines  than  on  the  Burtonport 
line. 

18012.  So  much  so  as  to  account  for  that  difference  ? 
— I should  say  so;  I know  there  are  at  least  four 
trains  on  the  Carndonagh,  eight  or  nine  on  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway,  and  four  on  the  Letterkenny  line. 
In  other  words  the  Burtonport  Extension  has  the 
smallest  train  service. 

18013.  In  your  opinion,  four  locomotives  on  the 
Burtonport  fifty  miles  is  a fair  proportion  as  com- 
pared with  eleven  locomotives  on  the  other  fifty  miles  ? 
— Yes,  for  the  train  service  for  which  the  rolling 
stock  was  originally  estimated. 

18014.  With  regard  to  the  passenger  and  goods 
wagons,  I think  the  figures  work  out  rather  favour- 
ably for  the  Burtonport  ? — Yes. 

18015.  There  is  a total  of  301  wagons  of  different 
classes  for  the  whole  line,  of  which  about  fifty  are 
allocated  to  the  Burtonport  Extension.  And,  if  you 
take  some  of  the  other  railways  of  proportionate 
gauge  and  length,  the  rolling  stock  would  not  work 
out  so  high  in  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  ?-That  is  so.  6 

18016.  Taking  the  Clogher  and  West  Glare,  I think 
the  number  of  passenger  and  goods  wagons  compare 
very  favourably  in  the  case  of  the  Lough  Swilly?— 
Yes  it  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Burtonport 
cariages  have  a capacity  of  50  per  cent,  more  than 
ordinary  carriages  ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  wagons — thus  the  position  is  more  favourable. 

18017.  That  would  'be  possibly  more  favourable 
still? — More  favourable  still. 

18018.  I think  the  provision  of  rolling  stock  was 
included  in  the  free  grant  in  respect  of  the  Burton- 
port  line  ? — It  was. 

18019.  That  free  grant  was  £318,000,  roughly 
speaking,  was  it  not?— I think  £313,000.  £5,000  of 
the  £318,000  was  capital  raised  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  county. 

18030.  £313,000,  then?— Yes. 

18021.  Out  of  that  figure,  have  you  any  idea  what 
amount  was  allocated  to  the  provision  of  rolling 
stock?— I think,  over  £20,000. 
t "^*^h  regard  to  the  Carndonagh  Extension, 

I think  there  was  a specific  sum  named  in  the  Trea- 
sury agreement  for  providing  rolling  stock— at  least 
£10,000  1 — Yes  ; at  least  that  amount. 

18023.  And  the  Carndonagh  Extension  is  twenty 
miles  in  length,  is  it  not  ?— 18£  miles. 

18024.  In  other  words,  you  provided  double  the 
amount  for  rolling  stock  on  the  Burtonport  Exten- 
sion than  was  provided  for  the  Carndonagh  ?— That 
is  so. 

. ^025.  And,  taking  into  consideration  that  there 
is  double  the  length  on  the  Burtonport  line,  that  is 
about  a fair  quantity  ?— Yes  ; of  course,  in  the  Carn- 
donagh case  the  money  spent  on  rolling  stock  was 
provided  by  the  company  and  the  amount  was  all  that 
they  were  under  an  obligation  to  provide,  but  the 
Board  of  Works  spent  all  that  was  required  for 
rolling  stock  on  the  Burtonport  line. 

18026.  Under  that  agreement  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  provide  such  additional 
rolling  stock  as  was  required  from  time  to  time,  to 
cope  with  the  increased  traffic  on  the  system? — They 
had  to  supply  everything  additional  required.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  the  company  might  be  in  a position  to 
come  to  the  Board  of  Works  twenty  years  hence  and 
say,  “ We  want  additional  rolling  stock  for  three 
new  trains,  because  the  traffic  has  grown  enormously.” 

18027.  I think  we  have  evidence  from  Dr.  Todd  and 
other  gentlemen  that  the  great  complaints  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  line  were  due  in  the  first  instance 
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to  bad  construction,  scamping  of  the  work,  and  in- 
sufficient rolling  stock  ; the  line  was  not  constructed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  he  enabled  to  cope  with  the 
great  traffic ; hut  I am  right  I think  in  saying  that 
under  Section  12  of  the  Act  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany undertook,  after  the  opening  of  the  line,  to 
work  it  in  such  a manner  as  would  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  district,  maintain  the  line  in  good  order 
and  repair,  and  supply  additional  sidings  to  meet 
increased  traffic  ?— That  is  the  wording  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

18028.  So  that  when  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of 
the  ratepayers,  or  of  the  public  generally,  that  Hie 
sidings  and  accommodation  generally  were  insuffi- 
. , cient,  it  really  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Lough 

vision  of  adcli-  Swilly  Company’s  undertaking  to  provide  proper 
tional  rolling  facilities  to  meet  the  traffic  as  it  developed? — Quite 
stock,  sidings,  ^ 

18029.  Under  the  Order  in  Council,  I think,  there 
is  provision  made  for  a Baronial  Director  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  contributing  Barony,  and  also  for  two 
delegates? — That  is  so. 

18030.  Do  you  know  if  that  provision  has  been 
acted  upon  ? — Only  to  a small  extent. 

18030a.  Has  a Baronial  Director  been  appointed  ? — 
Yes. 

18031.  I think  we  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Sweeney 
that  he  was  one? — You  had  evidence  from  Mr. 
Sweeney  that  he  had  been  appointed  a Baronial 
Director ; but  that  during  two  years  he  was  sum- 
uirecior  - moned  only  to  two  meetings,  that  he  attended  only 
delegates'  and  one  meeting ; and  that  he  had  had  only  one  other 
Board  summons  in  the  whole  period. 

meetings,  18032.  I have  it  here,  but  I would  rather  take  it 

Burtonport  from  you,  that  the  provisions  in  the  Order  in  Council 

Railway.  are  that  certain  meetings  were  to  be  held  by  the 

company  in  respect  of  the  Burtonport  Extension? — 
There  was  no  provision  for  any  specific  number  of 
meetings ; but  there  is  provision  for  separate  meet- 
ings, because  the  Order  reads  as  follows: — Section 
20 — “ The  promoters  shall  hold  separate  Board  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the 
railway  and  undertaking  authorised  by  this  Order  as 
distinct  from  the  existing  railway  and  undertaking 
of  the  Promoters  and  the  Promoters  shall,  prior  to 
such  separate  Board  meeting,  give  three  days’  notice 
at  least  to  such  director  after  his  appointment  has 
been  notified  to  them,  save  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned such  director  shall  not  he  entitled  to  act  upon 
the  Board  of  the  Promoters.” 

18033.  I think,  further  than  that,  the  Order  in 
Council  provides  for  the  remuneration  of  the  director, 
and  it  also  contemplates  that  possibly  as  many  as 
twelve  meetings  might  be  held  in  the  course  of  a 
year  ? — That  is  so. 

18034.  Does  it  not  seem  very  strange  that  when  the 
Order  in  Council  contemplates  that  a maximum  of 
twelve  meetings  may  be  held,  according  to  Mr. 
Sweeney’s  evidence  there  was  never  any  meeting  in 
two  years,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  got  no  notice  of  any  ? — 
It  is  a stranger  fact  still  that  the  first  Baronial 
Director,  Sir  John  Olphert,  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  attending  a single  meeting. 

18035.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  he  was 
refused  admittance  ? — Yes  ; and  Sir  John  Olphert 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Works  complaining  of  it,  and 
asking  what  was  the  remedy.  I know  this,  because 
it  is  a matter  of  official  knowledge.  I think  the 
Board  took  legal  advice,  in  the  matter,  and  com- 
municated the  result  to  Sir  John,  but  the  remedy  was 
a rather  troublesome  one  and  would  have  involved  an 
action  at  law,  which  Sir  John  Olphert,  I think,  did 
not  care  to  enter  into ; so  that  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  go  by  default  at  that  time. 

Baronial  18036.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  mean  it  does  not  make  a 

Director  not  meeting  illegal  if  it  is  held,  and  a director,  who  is  either 
summoned  to  bound  under  the  Act  to  attend,  or  who  can  attend,  is 
Board  prevented,  that  does  not  make  the  meeting  illegal  ?— 

-»,v  Rut-  ^le,y  did  not  hold  a special  meeting  for  the 
Comnanv . special  business  of  the  Burtonport  line;  they  pre- 
1 1 ' sum  ably  discharged  the  business  at  the  general  meet- 
ings which  were  held  for  other  purposes. 

18037.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  was  contem- 
plated that  they  might  hold  twelve  meetings  in  a 
year ; and,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  only  held  a meet- 
ing once  in  two  years  ? — Yes. 

18038  Do  you  know  if  either  of  the  baronial  dele- 
gates attended  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  company 
which  they  were  entitled  to  do  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
any  baronial  delegate  ever  attended. 


18039.  Was  any  action  taken — I believe  Mr 
Sweeney  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  and,  I under- 
stood also,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  he  had  been 
refused  admittance,  or  that  he  had  got  no  notice  of 
the  meetings,  and  that  beyond  writing  to  the  railway 
company  nothing  further  was  done?— Yes;  I think, 
the  Board  of  Works  felt  that  they,  as  a department 
could  not  interfere  directly  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
an  individual  who  was  acting  as  a representative  of 
the  local  authority  ; in  other  words,  it  was  for  the- 
local  authority,  or  the  representative  of  the  local 
authority,  to  have  taken  action.  The  Board  of 
Works  got  all  the  advice  it  was  possible  to  get,  and 
they  communicated  that  advice  not  only  to  Sir  John 
Olphert,  but  to  Mr.  Sweeney. 

18040.  I think  reference  was  made  by  a gentleman 
who  gave  evidence  before  ue  that  on  several  occasions 
representations  were  made  to  the  Board  of  Works 
and  also  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  they  should 
hold  an  inquiry  into  these  complaints ; and  I think 
Dr.  Todd  stated  that  those  representations  had  re- 
ference to  an  inquiry  being  held  under  section  21  of 
the  Treasury  agreement,  which,  as  a matter  of  fact, 

I believe  does  not  apply  except  in  the  case  of  dis- 
putes arising  with  the  engineer  of  the  company  as  to 
the  plans  and  specifications  during  the  time  of  con- 
struction. Is  not  that  so — section  20,  or  section  21  ?— 
Yes  ; there  were  two  inquiries  asked  for — it  is  as  well 
to  keep  the  two  matters  distinct.  The  ratepayers- 
presented  a memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  section  of  the  Order  in  Council,  which  authorises, 
twenty  or  more  to  do  so.  That  document  was  treated 
in  the  usual  way  by  that  Board.  And  the  reason  why- 
action  was  not  subsequently  taken  was  that  the  Board 
of  Works  reported  officially  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  the  improvement  which  had  set  in  might  he 
given  a fair  trial  to  see  if  it  would  become  per- 
manent. The  other  application  was  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  .arbitrator  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
while  the  line  was  in  course  of  construction. 

18041.  That  could  only  have  been  held  under  section 
21  of  the  agreement  ? — Yes,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ratepayers. 

18042.  That  could  only  have  been  held  during  the 
actual  construction  of  the  line,  and  not  three  or  four 
years  afterwards? — Yes. 

18043.  Dr.  Todd  in  his  evidence  distinctly  stated 
that  the  different  representations  and  resolutions  con 
templated  action  under  that  particular  section,  and 
not  under  section  24,  which  was  the  ratepayers'  sec- 
tion?— I think  if  that  was  said  it  was  wrong,  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Trade,  I think,  through  their 
officers,  could  show  that  the  memorial  presented  to  j 
them  was  from  a certain  number  of  ratepayers,  and 
it  was  presented  under  that  section  of  the  Order  in 
Council  which  authorises  the  ratepayers  to  intervene. 

18044.  Then  it  was,  I suppose,  a mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  because  Dr.  Todd  said 
that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  apply  for  a Board 
of  Trade  Inquiry  was  that,  in  the  event  of  any  de- 
fault, the  liability  would  fall  on  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company? — Yes,  that  was  certainly  the  intention, 
and  it  was  the  very  strong  desire  of  the  ratepayer.', 
as  far  as  I remember  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  should  be  forced  to  carry  wit  , 
their  obligations,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  | 
assist. 


18045.  In  reference  to  these  numerous  complaints 
from  year  to  year,  did  the  Board  of  Works  never 
contemplate  inviting  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  an 
inquiry,  and  practically  urge  upon  them  the  necessity 
for  holding  an  independent  inquiry.  The  Board  ot 
Works  were  naturally  implicated  in  this  dispute,  ana 
they  could  not  hold  an  absolutely  independent  in- 
quiry ; and  it  is  rather  strange  if  they  never  urged: 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  such  an  inquiry, 
which  you  say  had  been  requested  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  which,  probably,  if  it  had  been  held,  might 


have  cleared  up  all  these  differences  ? — I may  say  a 
that  the  Board  of.  Works  were  animated  by 
- - -•  ipenea. 


the  fairest  possible  ideas  after  this  line  was  open 
The  feeling  was  this:  Here  is  a new  railwa 

naturally,  mistakes  will  be  made  in  its  managemen  , 
the  company  which  is  managing  this  line  is  » T 7 
small  second  or  third-rate  company ; they  “ava , * 
no  experience  of  working  a big  line  ; let  us  give  t 
time  to  develop  and  to  make  their  management 
perfect.  And  I think  it  was  with  that  desire 
the  Eoard  of  Works,  for  a considerable  time  alter  i® 
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line  was  opened,  did  nothing  beyond  communicating 
particulars  of  these  irregularities  from  time  to  time 
to  the  company,  and  asking  them  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  Then,  as  matters  got  very  much  worse, 
it  was  found  that  something  more  drastic  was  neces- 
sary ; and  about  that  time  the  ratepayers  became  very 
impatient.  They  had  been  pouring  in  complaints  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  ultimately  they  took  action 
and  sent  a memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  But 
the  reason  for  the  abstention  of  the  Board  in  the 
beginning  was  that  they  were  desirous  of  giving  the 
company  every  possible  opportunity. 

18046.  I quite  understand  that ; but,  after  those 
engines  were  put  into  repair,  and  they  did  their  work 
for  a time,  and  then  went  back  again,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  been  advisable  that  your  Board 
should  have  asked  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  matters  in  connection 
with  this  dispute  between  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company — do  you  not  think  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  institute  an  inquiry 
which  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Works  and  also  to  the  ratepayers  ? — I am  quite  sure 
from  the  evidence  we  have  had  that  the  Board  of 
Works  were  very  lenient  in  the  matter,  and  refrained 
from  exercising  the  powers  which  they  might  have 
exercised ; but  I should  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  desirable  for  their  own  sake  that  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whose  assistance  had  been  invoked,  and  who 
bad  been  asked  to  make  inquiry,  should  have  gone 
fully  into  the  whole  matter? — I think  that  at  the 
last  sittings  of  the  Commission  the  engineer  of  the 
Board  gave  explanations  on  that  point.  The  feeling 
of  the  Board  was  that,  although  complaints  were 
serious  and  not  infrequent  in  1906,  they  were  not 
nearly  so  bad  or  so  numerous  as  they  had  been  in 
previous  years,  and  that  while  for  a week  or  'two 
inefficiency  would  supervene,  still  there  would  follow 
a period  of  fairly  satisfactory  working  ; and  it  was 
hoped  that  in  the  end  things  would  assume  a more 
satisfactory  complexion,  and  that  an  inquiry  would 
be  unnecessary. 

18047.  Is  the  only  matter  as  regards  finance  or 
money  transactions  between  the  Board  of  Works  and 
tile  railway  company  that  question,  of  a couple  of 
thousands  of  pounds  balance  due  to  the  company — 
are  there  no  other  outstanding  matters? — The  only 
outstanding  matters  I am  aware  of  are  some  dis- 
puted items  with  reference  to  promotion  expenses 
which  the  railway  company  have  not  satisfactorily 
vouched  up  to  the  present  moment. 

18048,  What  does  that  amount  to? — Well,  some 
hundreds  in  each  case— I think  it  is  £1,400  in  one 


18049.  Altogether,  a matter  of  some  £4,000  or 
£5,000  probably? — Yes,  something  like  £3,000  or 
£4,000.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  a big  claim  the 
company  made 

18050.  We  have  had  all  that — T do  not  wish  to 
ask  about  it.  But  that,  to  my  mind,  only  enforces 
the  argument  I put  before  you,  that,  with  a view  to 
clearing  up  the  balance  outstanding,  it  might  have 
been  desirable  for  some  independent  tribunal  to 
adjudicate  between  you.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
Letterkenny  line,  I think  there  is  evidence  before  us 
that  that  line,  and  the  receipts  of  that  line,  would 
“’very  seriously  affected  by  the  opening  of  the 
atrabane  and  Letterkenny  section,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  that  line  was  made  a strong  point  for 
aoking  that  some  relief  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
tributing area,  in  respect  of  the  £35,000  mortgage 
on  which  they  had  been  paying  a high  rate  of  interest 
■or  the  last  twenty- four  years.  Was  that  not  so— 
inat  in  view  of  the  Strabane  line,  they  considered  they 
would  be  seriously  prejudiced  thereby,  and  that  gave 
tnem  good  ground  for  expecting  relief? — Yes,  that 


18051  Is  it  not  a fact  that  when  that  Bill  w 
fh  IVth®  House  of  Comm°ns  in  1903  Mr.  Wyndha: 
it?  then  Chief  Secretary,  appeared  in  support 
. *,  ‘'kink  it  was  in  the  following  session,  19( 
i j 7.™  s°-  I happened  to  be  present,  and 
heard  his  evidence. 

8052.  And  he  admitted  that  the  Treasury  won 
5*  a“  probability  the  losers.  I think  it  appei 
*7°^ ' ofr  Works  Returns,  and  that  he  s 
rmanin  that  the  Letterkenny  line  would  suffer  by  t 
m * le  Strabane  line  ? — To  some  extent. 
iht  ^'i  *°me  e*t*nt;  hut  that  the  interests 
ole  county,  in  his  opinion,  counterbalanc 


any  loss  that  might  be  sustained? — That  was  his  ,, 
evidence.  1JW907. 

18054.  Is  it  not  a fair  argument,  that  if  in  the  Mr.  G.  E. 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Secrel  ary,  the  responsible  Minister  Shauabau, 
to  the  British  Government,  the  Treasury  could  incur  Assistant- 
a loss  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  county  ; that  Secretary, 
it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  the  contributing  area,  Poard  of 
which  would  also  be  involved  in  loss  by  that  Extern-  Works, 
sion,  should  not  be  afforded  some  relief  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

18055.  And  I think  it  is  a fact — we  have  it  in  evi-  Letterkenny 
dence — that  of  that  principal  amount  of  £35,000,  there  Railway, 
is  a matter  of  something  like  £22,000  outstanding? — The  Donegal 
Yes,  I think  so.  and  Derry 

18056.  The  old  debt  was  £50,000  in  respect  of  the 
first  mortgage;  £6,000  in  respect  of  arrears  of  interest  Bjd«aUon°a8 
on  that  mortgage,  and  £22l000  in  respect  of  the  prin-  regartis  relief 
cipal  of  the  second  mortgage ; in  other  words,  in  connection 
£78,000  ? — Yes,  the  arrears  of  interest  up  to  March  with  their 
last  amounted  to  £5,567.  guarantees  fur 

18057.  I think  they  have  already  paid  in  respect  repayment  of 
of  the  second  loan  something  like  £40,000  in  interest  loans, 
and  principal? — Yes;  I was  just  going  to  add  as 
regards  a former  question,  that  the  Burtonport  Line 
was  never  contemplated  when  these  loan  arrangements 
for  the  Letterkenny  Line  were  made;  there  was  no 
question  of  this  line  at  that  time. 

18058.  But  I think  it  is  also  correct  to  say  that  the 
people  of  Donegal  and  Deny  joined  in  that  guarantee 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  get  the  benefit 
of  any  future  extensions  in  the  Burtonport  direction  ? 

— At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  pos- 
sible loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
benefit  of  increased  means  of  communication. 

18059.  But  tlieir  contention  was  that  their  traffic, 
instead  of  going  by  the  Lough  Swilly  main  system, 
would  go  off  at  Letterkenny  and  go  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  system  ? — -A  portion  of  it. 

18060.  And,  so  far  as  the  receipts  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  having  shown  an  increase  on  the  Letter- 
kenny Line,  the  probability  would  be  that  there  would 
be  a loss  and  a liability  to  still  further  decrease? — 

Well,  I think  there  is  a sufficient  margin  to  admit  of 
diversion  of  traffic.  The  receipts  have  been  so  satis- 
factory for  some  time  past  that  I think  if  there  were  a 
considerable  diversion  of  traffic  to  the  new  line,  there 
would  be  still  a surplus.  Of  course,  that  is  only  ap- 
proximate. 

18061.  That  is  a matter  of  conjecture  ? — A matter  of 
conjecture. 

18062.  The  interest  these  people  have  been  paying 
has  been  4 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

18063.  I presume  the  Treasury  can  borrow  money 
at  3£  or  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

18064.  If  the  interest  had  been  computed  at  3£  or  Rate  of  £n- 
3 per  cent.,  I suppose  that  at  the  present  time  the  terest charged 
whole  of  the  principal  would  have  been  paid  off  ? — by  Board  of 
Not  the  whole  of  the  principal.  , 

18065.  The  whole  of  the  principal  of  the  second  1® 2 w,1“am 
mortgage,  which  is  all  they  are  liable  for.  The  first  L ••  oaP"  “ • 
mortgage  is  irredeemable? — That  is  so. 

18066.  Does  not  that  constitute  a further  argument 
for  the  Board  of  Works  approaching  the  Treasury— 
that  these  people  are  practically  paying  interest  twice 
over? — Yes,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  the  rate  of  in 
terest  for  such  loans  is  settled  by  the  Act  of  1 and  2 
William,  cap.  33,  and  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Treasury  are  helpless  without  further  legislation. 

18067.  But  by  a subsequent  Act  the  interest  is 
reduced  very  considerably  on  other  undertakings  which 
offer  no  better  security  than  a railway  ? — Yes. 

18068.  I only  put  it  in  this  way — would  it  not  be- 
fair  to  approach  the  Treasury,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  possibly  the  line  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
interest  on  the  loan  after  the  opening  of  the  Strabane 
section.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Proposal  of 
Miller  and  the  Joint  Committee  which  waited  on  the  Lough 
the  Treasury  with  a view  to  their  selling  the  Letter-  Swilly  Rail- 
kenny  Line,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  price,  way  to  pur- 
or  whether  any  price  was  ever  named  as  the  considera-  °hase 
tion  for  which  that  line  was  to  be  sold  ?— I have  not  the  erkeDDJ 
figures  before  me,  but  proposals  were  made. 

18069.  I have  them ; but.  perhaps  you  will  correct, 
me  if  I am  wrong.  I understand  that  a price  was 
to  be  fixed  by  railway  experts  arbitrating,  or  failing- 
that,  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  were  prepared  to. 
give  £70,000? — I think  those  were  the  figures. 

18070.  £70,000  in  full  discharge  of  all  liabilities  ? — 

I am  not  sure  that  that  proposal  wa6  ever  put  for- 
ward by  the  company ; but  I think  it  was  put  forward 
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by  Dr.  Todd,  and  probably  lie  was  acting  for  the 
company. 

18071.  I think  he  said  that  the  company  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  that  sum  if  a price  were  not  fixed  by 
arbitration  ? — Yes. 

18072.  Does  that  not  seem  to  be  a fair  condition  ? — 
Well,  the  opinion  of  the  district  was  oertainly  op- 
posed to  it,  as  I have  quoted  in  my  direct  ovidence. 

18073.  The  Joint  Deputation  was  in  the  early  part 
of  1899 ; and  this  resolution  was  not  till  the  year 
afterwards,  13th  June\  1900 ; so  it  is  not  contradicted, 
and  I do  not  think  you  would  wish  to  contradict  it, 
that  in  1899  they  joined  these  other  bodies  in  ap- 
proaching the  Treasury  for  a sale  of  the  line,  and 
that  the  year  afterwards  they  rescinded  the  resolu- 
tion— why,  I do  not  know?— -Of  course,  I might  ex- 
plain that  this  matter  has  been  thoroughly  considered 
by  their  Lordships;  and  that  the  promoters  of  this 
proposal  sent  a deputation  to  the  Treasury,  and  that 
the  Treasury  had  the  fullest  possible  information  on 
the  subject  direct  from  the  promoters  ; and,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  their  Lordships  did  not  see  their 
way  to  approve  of  the  scheme. 

18074.  Trobably  if  at  that  time  this  Strabane  Ex- 
tension had  been  under  consideration  it  would  have 
affected  their  decision? — I do  not  think  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  decision,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
very  much. 

18075.  No,  because  it  was  not  contemplated.  Bub, 
■do  you  not  think,  if  it  had  been  in  contemplation, 
and  that  Letterkenny  was  seriously  threatened,  the 
Treasury  would  have  been  glad  to  accept  that  offer  ? — 
I do  not  think  so ; the  reply  of  the  Treasury  was  so 
positive  that  I do  not  think  there  can  be  anything  like 
a feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  their  Lordships. 
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The  qualifica- 
tions and  ex- 
perience of 
the  Board  of 
Works’  Agi-nt 
on  the  Bur- 
tonport and 
Letterkenny 
Railways. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pisexe. 

18076.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman),  that 
the  Manager  was  a most  competent  man  in  connection 
with  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway;  that  he  was  really 
working  this  Line;  am  I right  in  that ?— Perfectly 
right. 

18077.  You  used  the  words  “very  competent”; 
in  chat  case,  who  do  you  blame  for  all  the  failures 
you  have  read  out  to  us,  one  after  the  other,  which 
seem  to  have  occurred  almost  daily,  and  which  show 
that  one-fourth  of  the  trains  of  the  entire  service  are 
over  half  an  hour  late? — I am  afraid  the  Direccors 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  that.  I should 
be  very  sorry  to  blame  the  Manager;  I know  the 
Manager  personally,  and  I have  a very  high  opinion 
of  him.  I believe  that  if  the  Manager  had  proper 
appliances,  and  everything  else  to  assist  him,  and 
if  he  were  given  a free  hand,  which  perhaps  he  has 
not  had  up  to  the  present,  things  might  be  very  much 
better. 

18078.  It  is  the  Directors  you  blame  for  that? — Cer- 
■tainly. 

18079.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  consider  it  the 
Directors’  duty  to  engage  drivers  and  firemen  ?— Well, 
there  are  Directors  and  Directors — usually  speaking, 
Directors  do  not  interfere  in  the  minutiae  of  railway 
management,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

18080.  In  this  particular  case  you  consider  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  see  that  properly  com- 
petent men  were  employed,  and  not  the.t  of  the 
Manager  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  their  duty,  so  much 
as  their  action. 

18081.  They  should  not  have  interfered  with  the 
Manager,  you  think? — Certainly  not. 

18082.  In  other  words,  you  sav  that  the  Dirrctcrs 
put  forward  certain  men,  and  that  the  Manager  had 
to  employ  them? — I do  not  know  who  put  forward 
the  men ; but  I mean  to  say  that  the  Directors  were 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  the  men  at  small 
wages. 

18083.  The  Board  of  Works  felt  the  very  great 
seriousness  of  these  cases,  and  they  sent  a man  down 
— Y^jr?sent  fchem’  the  man  whom  you  call  an  agent  ? 

18084.  Now,  was  that  agent  an  engineer?  Was  he 
a thoroughly  practical  engine-driver  himself,  or,  was 
he  competent  to  see  the  causes  of  the  failures  that  we 
have  been  alluding  to?-  -This  man  is  a good  all-round 
railwayman ; he  was  an  agent  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway— agent  and  stationmaster ; and,  as  such,  his 
experience  brought  him  inta  contact  with  all  condi- 
tions of  railway  service.  Among  other  things,  I 


daresay  he  would  be  expected  to  have  at  least  as  much 
mechanical  knowledge  as  would  enable  him  to  say 
why  an  engine  broke  down.  I think  any  ordinary 
railwayman  could  make  a happy  guess  at  that.  1 

18085.  Do  you  really  think  that  an  ordinary  sta- 
tionmaster or  agent,  who  has  been  collecting,  or  try- 
ing to  collect  goods,  has  any  idea  of  the  cause  of  a 
failure  of  a locomotive,  whether  it  has  failed  from 
want  of  water  or  too  much  water,  or  from  having 
water  with  lime  in  it,  and  so  on  ?— To  a certain  ex- 
tent, yes.  You  remember,  of  course,  what  I said  be- 
fore— that  Col.  Plews  recommended  this  man  as  being 
the  best  man  to  assist  the  Board  of  Works  in  this 
emergency. 

18086.  In  every  one  of  your  instances,  from  6th 
June,  there  is  not  a single  complaint  put  forward  by 
the  Board  of  Works  of  want  of  wagons,  bad  stowage 
of  goods,  breakage  of  goods,  or  incompetency,  of  the 
stationmaster  or  their  agent.  Every  complaint  you 
have  put  before  the  Commission  to-day  has  been  of 
such  faults  as  shortness  of  water  in  the  engine,  and 
the  fusible  plugs  being  burnt  out.  Is  it  not  better 
to  burn  the  fusible  plugs  out  than  to  have  an  ex- 
plosion, and  perhaps  kill  a lot  of  people?— It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  in  such  cases  that  the  plug  does  fuse 
and  burn  ; otherwise  you  might  have  explosions ; bnt 
v/hat  are  we  to  say  about  the  railwayman  who  would 
permit  the  water  in  his  engine  to  become  so  low  as 
to  allow  of  this  fusing  taking  place? 

18087.  Have  you  any  report  from  the  Board  of 
Works  as  to  the  distance  from  one  station  to  another 
where  the  engine  gets  water — that  the  engine  can  go 
the  full  distance  without  taking  in  a fresh  supply?— I 
am  not  an  engineer,  but  I am  able  to  answer  that 
question  in  this  form ; the  arrangements  for  the  tank 
capacity  in  the  engines,  and  the  number  of  watering 
places  on  the  line,  were  thoroughly  gone  into  before 
it  was  opened,  and  proper  provision  was  made  for  the 
requirements  of  the  traffic. 

18088.  The  evidence  you  have  given  to-day  rather 
impresses  me  that  the  stoppages  for  taking  in  a sup- 
ply of  water!,  or  the  irregularities  of  the  water,  was 
the  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  failures  ? — Because 
of  the  omission  of  the  engine-men. 

18089.  Well,  because  of  the  incompetence  of  the  man 
who  is  looking  after  them,  and  that,  you  say,  is  the 
Director  ? — I say  that  whoever  employs  such  men  and 
whoever  retains  such  men  after  they  have  given  evi- 
dence of  their  incompetency,  surely  must  admit  some 
responsibility  for  having  kept  such  men  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

18090.  The  idea  your  evidence  has  conveyed  to  my 
mind  is,  that  you  have  tried  to  make  a stationmaster, 
whom  you  call  an  agent,  report  to  you,  and  keep  the 
Board  of  Works  posted  up  in  a duty  that  he  is  not 
competent  to  perform.  I forget  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Board  of  Works  who  gave  evidence 
some  months  ago,  but  he  said  that  you  had  no  rail- 
way man  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Works  com- 
petent to  report  to  you,  and  that  you  had  to  engage 
outside  men  to  report? — We  do;  and  those  instances 
you  refer  to  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  technical 
men  who  were  specially  employed  by  the  Board. 
So  that,  so  far  as  those  instances  are  concerned, 
the  particulars  given  are  correct.  As  regards  the 
competency  of  our  agent  in  the  district,  of  course 
he  gets  a good  deal  of  his  information  from  the 
Company’s  representatives  and  their  officials;  and 
' if  a train  breaks  down  and  if  he  does  not  know 
just  what  causes  it  he  asks  the  driver  or  the  guard  or 
the  fireman,  or  somebody  else,  and  gets  the  informa- 
tion in  that  way.  That  goes  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  is  communicated  to  the  company.  If  it  is  wrong 
the  company  have  every  facility  for  contradicting  it 
in  every  case  which  the  Board  reports. 

18091.  From  this  account  of  yours,  he  sees  a train 
just  going  to  start,  and  he  sees  that  the  engine  which 
is  going  to  take  the  train  has  a certain  number  of 
leaky  tubes,  which  you  have  referred  to  over  and 
over  again? — Yes. 

18092.  Does  not  that  show  gross  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  in  allowing  the  train  to  start  with 
leaky  tubes? — The  agent  has  no  power  to  interfere 
one  way  or  the  other  in  the  management  of  the  line, 
any  more  than  the  man  in  the  street.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  he  reports 
to  the  Board  what  he  sees  and  hears,  and  of  course 
what  he  hears  he  verifies  as  far  as  he  can ; but 
be  is  not  competent  to  speak  to  an  official  and 
say,  you  must  do  so  and  so,  or  you  must  not  do  so 
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and  so.  He  simply  has  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Works  what  he  believes  to  be  irregularities  in  working. 

18093-  That  is  not  the  question  I intended  to  put  to 
you.  Does  the  agent  ever  report  to  the  Board  of 
Works  that  an  engine  on  arriving  from  a journey 
has  such  a number  of  leaky  tubes  that  he  thinks  it  is 
impossible  for  the  engine  to  get  to  the  end  of  its 
journey  without  being  short  of  water? — I believe 
there  have  been  instances  where  reports  of  that  nature 
were  made ; and  where  the  driver  had  no  other  re- 
source or  alternative  except  to  proceed  with  his  train 
as  far  as  his  engine  would  permit.  And,  speaking 
from  memory — I have  not  them  before  me — I believe 
there  are  instances  in  the  record  kept  by  the  Board, 
of  drivers,  after  such  protest,  having  to  stop  their 
train,  block  the  line,  and  wait  for  assistance. 

18094.  All  the  cases  you  have  given  me  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  engines  were  short  of  water  because 
they  started  with  leaky  'tubes,  and  therefore  could  not 
get  on  ?— Or  an  insufficient  supply. 

18095.  I am  assuming  that  a competent  manager 
would  not  allow  an  engine  to  start  without  sufficient 
water  in  it?— I quoted  the  case  of  a driver  who 
shunted  his  engine  for  an  hour  on  the  Letterkenny 
line  and  did  not  renew  the  water. 

18096.  I need  not  dwell  longer  on  that;  but  I do 
not  know  why  the  Board  of  Works  sent  a station 
master.  Now,  every  single  complaint  that  has  been 
made,  from  the  very  first  year  you  began  to  the  end, 
is  entirely  a case  of  engines,  and  not  a case  of  any- 
thing else ; and  therefore  the  man  whom  I think  the 
Board  of  Works  should  have  sent  down  should  have 
been  the  most  competent  man  they  could  have  found, 
so  as  to  point  out  what  was  wrong? — May  I explain, 
because  I am  afraid  your  lordship  is  a little  in  error. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  irregularities,  and  those 
have  been  withheld  from  you  simply  because  the 
Board  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mission with  minor  complaints  that  will . occur  on 
any  undertaking,  no  matter  how  well  managed.  Fur- 
ther, these  expert  matters  that  you  speak  of  with 
regard  to  engines  are  really  not  matters  for  the  mana- 
ger but  for  the  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  line. 
Of  course  the  Board  of  Works  send  down,  as  you  have 
heard,  locomotive  engineers  as  experts  to  go  into  these 
matters  and  report  to  them;  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  keep  a locomotive  expert  on  the  ground 
always  at.  enormous  expense.  They  thought  it 
quite  sufficient  to  have  reliable  information  which 
could  be  gleaned  even  by  a.  non-technical  person  of 
experience  in  railway  matters  and  engines,  such  as 
we  have  always  found  this  agent  of  ours  to  be— a 
very  capable  man. 

18097.  Have  they  facilities  along  the  line  for  water- 
ing an  engine  ?—There  are  watering  places,  certainly. 

18098.  At  various  stations  along  the  line  ? — Yes,  at 
various  stations  along  the  line.  The  engineer  gave 
particulars  on  that  subject  at  the  last  sitting,  and  it 
is  really  a matter  for  him,  and  not  for  me. 

18099.  I understand  that  the  number  of  trains  was 
a short  time  ago  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works? — 
It  was,  and  by  the  investigators  who  investigated  the 
prospects  of  the  undertaking  at  an  early  stage  before 
it  was  promoted. 

18100.  Then  at  that  stage  the  three  trains  a day 
were  arranged,  were  they? — No,  two  trains. 

arranged  or^na^  arr!U1ge<l? — Yes,  originally 

18102.  Then,  after  that,  the  Board  of  Works  gave 
permission  for  a third  train  to  be  started? — Of  course 
i really  was  not  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  interfere; 
ley  approved  of  the  proposed  time-table  arrange- 
ments for  the  third  train. 

In  that  case,  why  did  not  the  Board  of 

“8  suPPiy  an  extra  engine  or  two  engines  which 

Yer<?  necpssary  to  work  the  line  without  in- 
t0,  looomotives  ? — Because  there  is  a certain 

ami  *tCt  between  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Works, 
+„  company,  under  which  the  company  are  bound 
mi  aH  additional  works  and  equipment  as 

Hill™  i “Pessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ad- 
nndertak'tra*°  ln<*uce<*  by  the  development  of  the 

nP  ^ey  were  k°un<l  to  do  with  the  stock  you 
CMT  l=ikem  Was  *y°  trains  a day ; and  if  the  com- 
all irP  working  only  the  two  trains  a day  in 
Quit*  *bll^  t^lere.  would  have  been  no  ■ failures  ? — 
six  trait.  jS  no*  ihconceivable  that  there  might  be 
liavA  tv,  8 a . jay»  ™ which  case  the  company  would 

necessary71^6  SUCb  e{luipment  and  works  as  might 


18105.  The  county  gives  a guarantee  of  interest  on 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  ? — That  is  so. 

18106.  Could  not  the  county  have  refused  to  pay 
that  interest  when  their  director  was  not  allowed  to 
attend  the  meetings? — I am  afraid  not.  The  method 
of  paying  the  interest  is  one  appointed  by  statute. 
Arbitrators  have  to  sit,  and  having  examined  the 
accounts  and  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  actual  re- 
receipts and  expenditure  of  the  undertaking,  they 
issue  what  they  call  an  award  ; and  it  is  on  that 
award,  which  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Council,  that-the  Council  have  to  meet  the  deficit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  payment  is  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  arbitrators  were  never  called  to- 
gether for  that  purpose. 

18107.  Once  they  get  that  notification,  that  there  is 
so  much  money  to  pay  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
money,  have  the  County  Council  not  written  to  say, 
we  will  not  pay  until  our  representative  is  allowed  to 
attend  the  Board  meetings? — They  have  no  alternative 
I am  afraid.  They  can  take  other  steps. 

18108.  That  would  mean  that  there  would  have  to 
be  an  action  at  law  taken  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany?— Quite  so. 

18109.  Did  you  advise  them  to  take  tha-t  method? — 
There  has  been  no  such  opportunity,  inasmuch  as 
there  has  never  been  a deficit;  therefore  the  arbi- 
trators never  met. 

Re-examined  by  Me.  Acwobth. 

18110.  May  I ask  one  question  arising  out  of  this : 
The  effect  of  the  bargain,  as  I understand  it,  was  that 
you  were  to  hand  over  to  the  company  a line  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  traffic? — Yes. 

18111.  The  company,  as  the  traffic  grew,  were  to 
supply  the  new  rolling  stock  and  so  on  to  deal  with 
it  ?— Yes. 

18112.  How  soon  after  the  opening  was  this  third 
train  necessary? — Within  a few  months. 

18113.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  put.  An  under- 
taking by  the  company  to  supply  rolling  stock  for  the 
gradual  development  of  traffic  does  not  seem  to  me 
quite  the  same  thing  as  an  undertaking  to  supply 
rolling  stock  which  was  practically  immediately  neces- 
sary; do  you  not  think  they  had  an  equitable  claim, 
when  it  turned  out  that  your  rolling  stock  was  in- 
sufficient, that  you  should  make  it  up  to  what  was 
required  from  practically  the  opening  ? — I think  you 
have  evidence  to  show  that  the  Board  recognised  a 
certain  moral  responsibility  in  the  matter,  because  the 
Treasury,  on  the  representations  of  the  Board,  some 
six  months  after  the  line  was  opened,  authorised  the 
expenditure  of  a certain  sum  of  money  for  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  rollings  stock  contingent  upon  the 
settlement  of  all  differences  between  the  Board  and  the 
company  ; that  was  made  a distinct  condition  by  their 
Lordships.  That  condition  has  never  been  complied 
with ; and  therefore  the  money  has  never  been  spent. 
But  if  to-morrow — I am  not  speaking  for  the  Board  of 
Works  in  this  respect — the  condition  were  met  in  a 
proper  spirit 

18114.  I do  not  know  that  I want  to  go  into  a very 
complicated  question  which  I have  no  right  to  decide 
as  to  how  far  the  Treasury’s  distinct  condition  is 
reasonable;  if  you  say  the  Treasury  recognised  that 
they  have  an  equitable  if  not  a legal  claim  to  an 
amount  of  rolling  stock  that  you  have  not  hitherto 
furnished  ? — Their  Lordships  never  intimated  that ; 
but  I say  again  that  they  were  willing  to  have  all 
matters  in  dispute  with  the  company  settled  amicably, 
and  consequent  on  that  to  supply  some  additional 
rolling  stock  equipment. 

18115.  Lord  Firrie. — All  claims,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

18116.  Mr.  Acworth. — As  far  as  I know,  the 
Treasury  may  have  been  willing  that  any  reasonable 
claim  should  be  admitted ; but  could  you  not  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  they  have  an  equitable  claim  to 
have  so  much  rolling  stock  as  was  necessary?— I am 
afraid  not. 

Mr.  Acwortli. — Very  well.  I understand  your  atti- 
tude. 

18117.  Chairman. — Who  advised  the  Board  of 
Works  as  to  the  number  of  engines  ? — I think  the  last 
expert  who  advised  the  Board  was  Colonel  Plews,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

1811,8.  Did  Colonel  Plews  advise  the  Board  of  Works 
that  only  two  trains  would  be  necessary? — Colonel 
Plews  reported  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  “oiling  stock 
for  a two  train  service. 

18119.  Who  suggested  the  two  train  service? — It 
had  been  settled  in- the  early  stages  of  the  promotion 
of  this  line.  The  investigators  were  Mr.  Tatlow,  of 
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the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  and  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Highland  Railway. 
These  two  gentlemen  held  the  inquiry  necessary  before 
the  scheme  could  be  promoted  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  took  evidence.  Among  others  they  took  evidence 
from  the  then  manager  of  the  Lougli  Swilly  line.  He 
said  that  two  trains  each  way  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  traffic,  and  he  made  a demand 
for  rolling  stock  based  upon  that  service.  The  demand 
he  made  was  larger,  of  course 

18120.  Whose  ? — The  demand  of  the  manager  of  the 
line.  At  the  inquiry  the  number  of  vehicles  he 
thought  necessary  for  two  trains  was  larger  than  was 
subsequently  given  for  that  service,  but  the  main 
point  is  that,  he  said,  two  trains  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  traffic. 

18121.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  asked  Colonel 
Plews  to  advise  you  as  to  the  quantity  of  rolling 
stock  necessary  for  the  two  trains  service? — Yes. 

18122.  Was  any  provision  made  for  a spare  engine? 
— Yes. 

18123.  How  many? — It  was  considered  that  four 
engines  would  work  the  traffic — I am  speaking  now  of 
the  working  of  the  Burtonport  Railway  49|  miles — 
that  two  engines  could  work  the  two  trains — one  each 
way,  leaving  two  in  reserve. 

18124.  How  many  engines  were  supplied  altogether? 
— Four — two  engines  to  work  the  two  trains,  one  en- 
gine to  work  special  trains,  and  one  to  lie  up. 

18125.  That  was  Colonel  Plews’  report,  was  it? — I 
am  not  certain  that  it  was  Colonel  Plews’  segregation  of 
the  four,  but  it  was  an  arrangement  made  at  an  early 
stage  that  the  four  could  be  apportioned  in  that  way. 

18126.  Immediately  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
50  per  cent,  more  train  accommodation  had  to  be 
given  ? — Shortly  afterwards — yes. 

18127.  Surely  the  supply  of  rolling  stock  for  that 
service  was  a capital  charge? — There  was  no  capital 
available. 

18128.  I mean  it  was  not  a revenue  charge? — No,  of 
course  not,  but  it  was  a charge  that  they,  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company,  were  called  upon  to  provide  for. 

18129.  At  any  rate  the  Board  of  Works  agreed  to 
supply  the  additional  rolling  stock  contingent  upon 
certain  claims  which  the  company  had  made  for  in- 
complete works  being  satisfactorily  settled? — All 
claims.  I may  explain  that  there  were  a number  of 
matters  in  dispute  arising  out  of  the  accounts.  The 
first  set  of  accounts  for  the  Burtonport  line  which  we 
examined  disclosed  that  in  apportioning  charges  and 
in  other  words  regulating  the  accounts  to  show  what 
profits  had  been  made,  some  of  the  items  had  been 
dealt  with  in  a manner  which  the  Board  thought  was 
irregular.  Consequently  the  Board  took  up  these 
matters  with  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  and  asked 
them  to  re-adjust  the  accounts  in  order  that  the  sur- 
plus might  be  increased,  but  the  company  refused. 
What  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Board,  to  a large 
extent,  was  the  question  of  these  accounts,  and  then 
there  was  the  claim  for  incomplete  works,  which  was, 
of  course,  a very  unimportant  matter  at  that  stage! 
The  engineer  explained  all  about  that  at-  the  last 
sittings. 

Mr. Vesey  Knox,  k.c.— Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  that  I have  observed  what  my  learned  friend,  Mr 
Healy,  says  on  page  16  of  the  Minutes  of  the  22nd 
Apu- ’ ° . n»  and  my  instructions  are  the  same 

as  his.  that  is  to  say,  our  only  desire  in  this  matter 
is  to  give  any  little  assistance  we  can  in  laying  the 
tacts  before  the  Commission,  and  we  recognise  that  it 
is  a matter  rather  apart  and  aside  from  the  general 
question  of  the  management  of  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land, and  one  which  is  rather  difficult  perhaps  for 
t?. ad]udlcate  ttP°n-  1 am  instructed 
FailvTfy  company  are  and  always  have 
aU  thieSe  <luesfcic)ns  to  any  impartial 
J “ fch7wt°nlk  tooanxi°us  that  this  should 
TW  if  d'  ..Tha^^?s  their  position  all  through. 

referred VS  fchat  ev?ryfchir>g  should  be 

2*22?  * one  arbitrator  or  tribunal  with  a view 

S •Tfy„hmg-  But  there  are  two  points— per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  mention— that  seem  to  bear 
on  questions  we  have  been  discussing  to-day.  Many 
of  the  details  would  have  obviously  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  evidence  I believe  you  are  going  to  £ 
enough  to  near  on  Wednesday  TTa*  • r6  g - 

is  no  crossing  place  on  this  railway  T+  ;f  „ • , 

line,  without  a crossing  pla<?7'  f”  21  S‘n.fle 
from  Lett.rt.iinr  ; nor  was  then,  when  it  wfsonmed 
a watering  station  on  this  21  miles.  opened, 


Lord  Pirric. — That  we  have  had  evidence  of  to-dav 
Mr.  Shanahan  says  there  are  watering  places  all  along 
the  line. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. — One  may  have  been  put  up 
since,  but  when  the  line  was  opened,  not  only  were 
there  no  crossing  places,  but  there  was  no  watering 
station  for  21  miles  from  Letterkenny.  I thought  I 
might  mention  that  fact  so  that  the  Commission  might 
bear  it  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  complaints  that 
have  arisen.  Another  fact  I should  like  to  put  in 
at  this  stage  is  a letter  which  was,  I understand,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  27th  July 
1901,  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  was  the  locomotive  engi- 
neer of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway 
and  who  is  still  occupying  the  same  position  under  the 
Midland  Railway  in  Belfast.  And  it  does  seem  to 
show  that  the  type  of  these  engines  was  objected  to 
from  the  very  beginning.  Perhaps  I might  hand  that 
letter  in. 

Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  defer  any 
further  remarks  until  you  call  witnesses  ? Either  deal 
with  it  now,  or  defer  it  to  Wednesday.  I think, 
having  heard  the  evidence,  you  ought  to  have  a day’s 
interval  to  consider  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shanahan! 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c.— I am  quite  willing  to  fall  in 
with  your  suggestion,  sir. 

Chairman.—- Unless  you  wish  immediately  to  correct 
something  of  importance.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  at 
your  discretion,  Mr.  Knox — do  just  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. — I think  there  are  a number 
of  points  that  we  do  dispifie  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  but  having  regard  to  what  you  have  said 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  course  would  be  to  defer 
it  to  Wednesday,  when  we  shall  bring  up  our  evidence. 

Lord  Pirrie.— I should  like  to  see  the  letter  as  far 
as  I am  personally  concerned. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c.— If  the  Chairman  has  no  ob 
jection,  I will  read  that  one  letter.  This  is  a letter 
dated  27th  July,  1901,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Works: — “Gentlemen, — On  the  24th  inst. 

I met  Mr.  Livesey  and  Mr.  Batchen  at  the  offices  of 
the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  at  Lon- 
donderry, and  had  a long  consultation  with  them 
regarding  the  type  of  engine  best  suited  to  work  the 
Burtonport  extension  of  that  system,  and  I explained 
my  reason's  very  fully  for  preferring  a tender  instead 
of  a tank  engine.  I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  line  could  be  worked  with  tank  engines  similar  to 
those  on  the  Glen-ties  line,  but  I am  convinced  that 
the  line  can  be  worked  in  a much  more  satisfactory 
manner,  and  more  economically  with  tender  engines, 
and  I am  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  type 
of  engine  should  be  adopted.  The  extra  cost  of  a 
six-wheeled  engine  and  four-wheeled  tender  as  com- 
pared with  a ten-wheeled  tank  engine  would 
be  trifling,  as  the  expensive  parts,  i.e.,  the 
wheels,  axles,  axle-boxes,  springs,  buffers,  &c.  would 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  practically  the  only 
additional  material  required  would  be  due  to  the 
larger  carrying  capacity  of  the  tender  body  as  com- 
pared with  the  tanks  and  coal  bunkers  of’ the  tank 
engine.  Mr.  Livesey,  while  expressing  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  tank  engines,  did  not  raise 
any  objection  to  tender  engines,  provided  the  engines 
are  fitted  with  leading  bogies  or  pony  trucks,  and  I 
agree  with  him  that  a leading  pony  truck  would  be 
an  improvement,  although  on  a line  with  such  easy 
curves  as  the  one  in  question  I do  not  consider  it  in 
any  way  essential.  I may  mention  that  when  con 
sidering  t.his  matter  I have  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  for  the  efficient  and  economical  working  of  the 
line  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  engines  capable  of 
running  through  from  Burtonport  to  Londonderry— a 
distance  of  seventy-four  miles — because,  to  confine 
engines  to  a particular  section  of  the  line  far  from 
headquarters  would  be  both  unsatisfactory  and  ex- 
pensive, especially  on  a system  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, on  which  there  is  only  one  locomotive  repairing 
depfit.  .Arrangements  should  therefore  be  made  for 
all  engines  to  run  to  Londonderry,  so  that  they 
may  be  systematically  examined,  and  running  repairs 
carried  out  under  proper  supervision,  and  without 
the  cost  of  keeping  an  expensive  staff  at  out  stations. 
I may  further  mention  that  the  reason  why  narrow 
gauge  tender  engines  have  not  been  already  adopted 
in  this  county  is  because  narrow  gauge  lines  so  far 
are  all  comparatively  short,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
tank  engines,  but  abroad  tender  engines  are  largely 
used  ; for  example,  the  Cape  Government  Railways 
(metre  gauge)  have  adopted  them  exclusively.”  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a valuable  letter.  As  regards  what 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  I have  a later 
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November,  1903,  giving  the  mileage  run.  He  esti- 
mates on  the  service  then  working  there  was  a train 
mileage  of  99,100  per  annum,  and  that  15,000  was 
as  much  as  any  narrow  gauge  engine  ought  to  work. 

Chairman. — 15,000  per  annum? 

Mr.  Ve.iey  Knox,  k.c. — 15,000  per  annum  for  a 
narrow  gauge  engine. 

Mr.  A r worth. — Might  I ask  Mr.  Shanahan  whether 
that  is  the  fact — twenty-one  miles  without  a passing 

^18130.  Chairman. — It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
bv  Mr.  Shanahan.  The  evidence  of  the  Board  of 
Works  was  that  the  crossing  places  and  water  supply 
tanks  were  arranged  with  the  engineer  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company? — Mr.  Shanahan. — Yes,  and  of 
course  it  has  always  to  be  taken  into  account  that 
this  line  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans 
originally  drawn  by  the  promoting  company — the 
working ' company — and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  But  if  I may  be  permitted  to,  I will  read  a 
word  or  two  from  the  investigators’  minutes  of 
evidence — the  investigators  were  Mr.  Tatlow  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  engineer  of  the  Highland  Railway. 

18131.  Lord  Firrie. — Might  we  not  have  the  answer  " 
to  Mr.  Acworth  first.  Do  you  admit  that  you  were 
wrong  in  your  evidence,  and  that  Mr.  Knox  is  right 
in  saying  that  there  was  no  watering  place  for  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  no  crossing  place  ? — My  evidence  is,  of 
course,  that  the  crossing  places  and  the  tank  capacity 
were  regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
traffic. 

18132.  All  along  the  line? — Yes,  according  to  the 
plans  drawn  by  the  company. 

18133.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  is  the  fact  admitted  that 
from  the  point  of  starting  to  the  next  crossing  place 
was  twenty-one  miles — that  is  the  point  I want 
answered  ? — Yes. 

18134.  Chairman. — Taking  that  twenty-one  miles, 
hnw  many  stations  are  there? — Four. 
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18135.  And  no  crossing  places  at  the  stations  ? — No 
crossing  places  at  the  stations.  This  is  what  the 
manager  of  the  line  swore  at  the  inquiry : “ So  that 
apart  from  Letterkenny,  which  you  propose  to  make  a 
passing  station,  you  only  suggest  two? — Yes.  Two 
passing  stations.  It  is  a large  distance — twenty 
miles? — It  is  only  an  hour.  How  about  these  ex- 
cursions— do  not  you  think  it  would  be  hampering 
you? — But  this  being  a congested  district,  I do  not 
think  you  should  be  heaping  up  expense1.” 

18136.  This  is  the  answer  of  the  investigator? — 
Yes,  there  it  is  in  black  and  white,  and  the  manager 
put  it  in  his_  plans — at  least  the  engineer  did.  I 
may  mention  for  the  information  of  the  Commission 
that  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  Dublin 
is  here  ready  to  answer  any  technical  questions  he 
may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Would  you  allow  me  to  get  a small 
matter  off  my  mind.  It  will  be  just  as  well  to  do 
it  now  as  at  any  time.  At  a meeting  in  April,  when 
I was  unfortunately  not  present,  Mr.  Field  said,  in 
Answer  No.  13138,  on  the  authority  of  a gentleman 
named  Mr.  Cunningham,  “that  Mr.  Acworth  admits 
that  the  British  fares  are  the  highest  in  Europe, 
and  goods  double  the  price  of  the  Continent,  while 
the  Irish  fares,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  are  higher 
than  in  Great  Britain.”  I have  asked  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham for  his  authority  for  crediting  me  with  that 
statement.  So  far  he  has  not  given  it  me.  I am 
not  aware  that  I made  the  statement.  If  I ever 
did  make  it,  I am  prepared  to  say  it  was  an  absurd 
statement  to  make,  because  figures  justifying  it  or 
disproving  it  are  not  in  existence. 

Chairman. — I think  Mr.  Cunningham  referred  to 
me  also,  but  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  contradict 
him. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I do  not  want  to  have  it  said  that 
I made  such  a statement  as  that  without  contradict- 
ing it. 

Adjourned  for  luncheon. 


18137.  Chairman. — Mr.  Shanahan,  I think  you 
have  a statement  you  wish  to  hand  in  ? — Yes.  This  is 
a list  of  Irish  Railway  Companies  (including  Light 
Railways)  at  30th  September.  1906,  showing  the 


gauge  of  the  lines,  the  miles  open,  and  the  paid-up 
capital.  This  statement  includes  lines  constructed 
under  the  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Acts.  I 
band  it  in  to  be  printed  in  the  notes  of  my  evidence. 
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List  of  Irish  Railway  Companies  (including  Light  Railways)  at  30th  September,  1906,  showing 
Gauge  of  Line,  Miles  Open,  and  Paid-up  Capital— continued. 

Lines  constructed  under  Tramways  and  Light  'Railways  Acts  are  printed  in  italic. 


Company. 

Gauge  of 
Line. 

Miles 

Paid-up 
Capital  (less 
Nominal 
additions)  n 
Board  of 
rrade  Returns, 
1905. 

Remarks 

TTRT.TN,  WICKLOW,  AND  WEXFORD  - 
Main  Line  and  Branches 
City  of  Dublin  Junction 
New  Ross  and  Waterford 

It.  in. 

1401 

4 

£ 

2,523,377 

428,830 

100,000 

411,300 

5 3 

161 

3,463507 

•DONEGAL— 

Main  Line  and  Branches; 

Donegal  and  KiUyhegs  . . . • 

62i 

19 

• 471,694 

J Light  Railways  Acts,  1889-1896. 

3 0 

106 

471,594 

LONDONDERRY  AND  LOUGH  8WILLY— 

Main  Lino  and  Branches 
Buncrana  and  Cardonagh 
lettcrhenny  and  Burton-pan  • 

Letterkenny  . . . • • 

I 

j 164,694 
144,905 

J Irish  Railways  Acts,  1889-1896. 

3 0 

99 

299,599 

■CORK,'  BANDON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST— 

Main  Line  and  Branches  . ■ 

Baltimore  and  Sklbhereen  ■ . 

Bantrg  Bag  Extension  • 

Bantry  Extension  . • 

Clonakiltv  Extension  .... 

61 

ti 

10 

,!i 

}•  759,349 

106,000 
60,000 
120.000 

| Light  Railways  Acts,  1889-1896 

5 3 

95 

1.044,349 

BELFAST  AND  COUNTY  DOWN- 

Main  Line  and  Branches  • • - • 

Downpatrick,  Killaugh,  and  Ardglass  . 

68 

j 1,310,636 

Light  Hallways  Acts,  1889-1896: 

5 3 

76 

1,310,635 

WEST  CLARE- 

Main  Line  and  Branches  . . . • 

South  Clare  . • • 

27 

28 

180,000 

110,000 

1 

8 0 

83 

1120,000 

■ Tramways  Acts,  1860-1883. 

■CAVAN  AND  LEITRIM  ..... 

8 0 

190,588 

SLIGO.  LEITRIM,  AND  NORTHERN  OOONTIES  . 

5 3 

43 

486,781 

CLOBBER  VALLEY 

TRAI.EE  AND  DINGLE  .... 

3 0 
3 0 

37 

37 

123,310 
7 0,000 

> Tramways  Acts,  1860-1883 

CORK  AND  MUSKERItY- 

Main  Line  and  Branches  .... 
Donoughmorc  Extension  .... 

IS 

9 

33fiOO 

j TramwayB  Aots,  1860  -1883. 

8 0 

27 

103,000 

DUNDALK,  NEWRY,  AND  GREENORE, 

5 3 

26 

383,900 

CORK  AND  MACROOM, 

6 3 

26 

211,830 

CORK,  BLACKROCK,  AND  PASSAGE, 

3 0 

16 

421,220 

BALLYCASTLE 

3 0 

16 

89,833 

SCBULL  AND  SKIBBEREES  TRAMWAY  AND 
LI  BBT  RAILWAY. 

8 0 

U 

67,000 

) Tramways  Aots,  1860-1883 

TmOLEABVE  AND  COURTMACSRERBY  EX- 
TENSION AND  BA  LLINA  SC  ARTY  AND  TIMO- 
LEAGUE  JUNCTION. 

6 3 

9 

35,000 

J 

USTOWEL  AND  BALLYBUNION,  . 
(Mono-Rail). 

~ 

9 

83,000 

WATERFORD  AND  TRAMORE, 

& 3 

7 

72,350 

BESSBROOK  AND  NEWRY  TRAMWAY, 
CARRICKFERGUS  BARBOUR  JUNCTION,  . 

8 0 
6 3 

8 

1 

16,000 

7,230 

j- Tramways  Aots  1860-1883. 

6 3 

2,798 

3 0 

605 

Mono- 

Rail. 

9 

>£40.991,242 

3,312 

1 

• The  Donegal  Railway  has  by  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland)  and  Midland  Railways  Act-,  1900,  been  vested  jointly  in  these  Companies. 
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List  of  Irish  Railways  authorised  but  not  constructed. 
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Compiled  from  Board  of  Trade  Beiums—Year  1905. 


Act 

Company. 

Capital. 

1803. 

Oastleblaney,  Eeady  and  Armngh  (under  construction),  ...... 

£ 

210,523 

1903  and  1904. 

Stiabane  and  Letlerkenny  (under  construction),  . 

1205 

£211.728 

Mr.  G-.  E. 

Shanahan, 

Asaiatant- 

Secretary, 

Board  of 

Works. 


r Mr.  Alfred  D.  Price,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Engineering  Inspector,  Local  Government  Board,  examined  by  Tile 

Chairman. 


18138.  Mr.  Price,  you  are  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers? — I am. 

18139.  And  you  are  a Master  of  Engineering  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

18140.  And  also  an  Engineering  Inspector  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I am  ; 
but  I do  not  appear  here  in  my  official  capacity  as 
an  official  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

18141.  That  I understand.  You  have  been  trained 
as  a railway  engineer  ? — I have  ; from  the  beginning. 

18142.  Are  you  the  son  of  the  late  James  Price,  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ? — Yes. 

18143.  And  have  you  done  any  work  in  connection 
with  the  surveying  of  railway  extensions  in  Ireland  ? 
—Yes.  From  the  year  1878  I was  employed  first  in 
the  surveying  of  railways — Parliamentary  work — in 
County  Donegal  and  County  Antrim. 

18144.  What  was  the  gauge  of  the  Antrim  railway  ? 
—It  was  a three-foot  gauge.  I constructed  the  first 
electrical  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom — to  the 
Giant’s  Causeway ; it  was  on  a raised  footpath.  I 
was  with  Mr.  Traill  at  that  time. 

18145.  That  is  an  American  railway,  is  it  not? — 
It  has  been  called  an  American  railway  ; the  Ameri- 
cans sometimes  claim  it,  but  they  have  no  right  to 


it. 


18146.  Lord  Time. — Mr.  Traill  is  now  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  is  he  not? — Yes;  his  brother  was 
the  engineer ; Dr.  Traill  was  the  promoter  there. 

18147.  Chairman. — Have  you  surveyed  and  con- 
ducted railways  for  the  Great  .Southenn  and 
Western  Railway  Company  ?— Yes.  I constructed 

the  extension  to  Valencia  Harbour. 

18148.  What  year  was  that? — I commenced  that  in 
1882,  and  it  was  finished  as  one  of  the  light  railways 
on  to  Valencia. 

18149.  That  is  in  County  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

18150.  Did  you  do  any  work  in  connection  with  the 
railway  in  1894  ? — Yes.  In  1894  I was  on  the  Valen- 
cia Railway,  and  then 


..  -.1  I was  employed  

rt^ri66?  on  railways,  one  of  them  being 

the  Cork  and  Macroom  Railway ; I had  charge  of  the 
maintenance. 

18151.  Really  yon  have  had  a vast  experience  in 
connectiOT1  with  the  construction  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 


18152.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  Commis- 
Honers  of  Public  Works  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  on  some 
i the  inquiries  that  were  referred  to  in  regard  to 
Iwn ' °£egal  ?aiiways-  There  was  a Commission  of 
inch  General  Hutcheson  was  Chairman,  and  I was 
J-ung  as,  an  assistant  on  that  'Commission 


j)o^nejr  to  g0  over  routes  of  particular 


f,W53VHavery°u  y°ur  views  in  writing  at  any 
tlit.  l ,-es'  contributed  a paper  on  the  subject  of 
•,  ocatl011J  construction,  and  equipment  of  light 


la to,  t^,e  institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Ire- 
j Thl<*  they  vvere  good  enough  to  award  me  a 
CoimS^on  ^ ^aTS  Sent  a CCTy  °*  "PaPer  to  the 

tha^Tyfi.!^0  railwa7  in  Ireland,  I think,  was 
ne  JJobkn  and  Kingstown  Railway?— The  Dublin 
n.d  Kingstown  Railway 

wao  f.:'  .^Ift  "was  the  gauge  of  that  railway?— It 
4 ft  oj1?1Ilal  y,  constructed  in  1832  with  a gauge  of 
the  English  gauge.  But  that  has  been 
3 in  a D<*  an<^  Ranged  into  the  ordinary  Irish  5 ft. 


18156.  In  1905,  coming  down  to  a later  period,  how  a If  . n 
many  miles  of  railways  were  there  in  Ireland  ? — I prjce  Mjn8t ' 
find  by  the  returns  available  there  were  3,312  miles,  o.e.,  ’ 
of  which  505  are  3 ft.  narrow  gauge,  and  the  re<St  are  Engineering 
5 ft.  3ins.  Inspector, 

18157.  5 ft.  3 ins.  being  the  standard  gauge? — 5 ft.  Local  Govern- 
Si’io  being  the  standard  gauge  in  Ireland.  ment  Board. 


18158.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  Mileage  and 
' * ’ ' ' “ ' - - -Yd?  i 


average  cost  of  working  expenses  in  Ireland? — Ye?  gouge  of. 
According  to  the  last  return  it  works  out  at  62  per  t-aWs8' m 
cent,  of  the  receipts.  In  Ireland  we  pay  no  Teir  19051 
passenger  tax.  It  is  slightly  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
working  of  English  railways,  but  it  is  more  than  the 
Scotch.  The  Scotch  is  55  per  rent,  of  the  gross  Average  cost 
receipts.  6 °f  working 

18159.  What  is  the  average  expense  per  train  mile  exPen8e3- 
in  Ireland? — Taking  the  average,  it  works  out  at 
2s.  lOd.  per  train  mile;  it  comes  down  as  low  as 
Is.  6 d.  on  some  of  the  light  railways. 

18160.  I suppose  the  chief  disparity  between  the  r . 
receipts  per  mile  in  England  and  the  receipts  per 

Ireland  is  attributable  to  the  passenger  betweenre- 
traffic? — Yes.  That  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  ceipts  per 
density  of  population  in  Irel  and  as  compared  with  mile  in  Eng- 
England.  Taking  100  acres  in.  Ireland,  the  average  land  and 
is  twenty-one  persons,  whereas  in  England  it  is  eighty-  Ireland, 
one,  or  about  four  times  the  population  per  acre. 

18161.  Therefore,  passenger  traffic  in  England  must 
he  greater? — Yes ; I think  you  would  expect  that. 

Then  we  have  to  allow  for  the  number  of  tourists. 

18162.  Has  the  5 ft.  3 in.  gauge  been  in  existence  proae„,. 
since  the  first  railway  was  built?— No.  The  Ulster  uniform  cause 
Railway  was  originally  6 if t.  2 ins.,  but  by  an  Act  of  in  Ireland 
Parliament  making  all  lines  in  Ireland  uniform,  regulated  by 
5 ft.  3 ins.  was  substituted.  Aet  of  Parlia- 

18163.  The  Ulster  line  was  a line  running  into  ment  (5  feet 
Belfast,  from  where? — From  Portadown  to  Omagh.  3 inches, 

18164.  Does  it  form  a link  in  the  chain  between  ““P*  for 
Dublin  and  Belfast?— No.  It  is  called  the  Ulster  hSllfc,rail- 
Railway  now,  but  I think  the  Ulster  line  as  described  ways)' 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  1868  was  a 
railway  commencing  at  Portadown  and  ending  at 
Omagh. 

18165.  Can  yon  give  ns  for  onr  information  the 
various  gauges  there  have  been  in  Ireland  ?— The  first 
was  4 ft.  8iins. 

18166.  That  was  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown? — A 
short  line  of  seven  miles. 

18167.  That  has  been  abandoned? — It  was  changed 
to  5 ft.  3 ins.  Then  we  had  a 6 fit.  2 ins.  gauge. 

18168.  That  is  the  old  Ulster  line? — Yes.  That 

has  been  abandoned.  It  is  all  5 ft.  3 ins.  now. 

5 fit.  3 ins.  gauge  is  the  regular  standard  gauge. 

18169.  How  many  miles  are  there  of  that?— 2,807.  &[;]eRge  of 

18170.  And  the  3 ft.  gauge  ? — 'There  are  505  miles  light  railways 
at  present.  with  3 ft. 


18171.  Those  are  what  we  call  light  railways,  I J11 

suppose  ?— There  are  light  railways  with  the  3 ft.  e,auc1' 
gauge  and  with  the  5 ft.  3 ins.  gauge.  The  first  was 
a 5 ft.  3 in.  gauge  in  County  Kerry  to  Castle  Island. 

18172.  In  Donegal,  where  we  had  so  much  evidence 
about  the  railways,  what  is  the  ordinary  gauge  there ; 
is  it  the  3ft.  ? — All  these  branch  railways  and  light 
railways  in  Donegal  are  3 ft. 

18173.  In  Antrim  ? — There  are  four  light  railways 
in  Antrim,  and  they  are  all  on  the  3 ft.  gauge. 

18174.  In  Tyrone  ? — In  Tyrone  it  is  the  3 ft.  gauge. 

18175.  I think  we  may  take  it  generally  that  in 
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. i ■>  iQn7  the  other  counties.  Cavan  end  Leitrim,  Cork  and 
Maa  8*  ° Kerry  there  are  3 ft.  gauge  lines?— They  have  one 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  3 ft.  gauge  line  in  Kerry,  but  the  other  lines  in 
Price,  M.Insb.  Kerry  are  5 ft.  3 ins.  There  is  also  a short  mono 
c.b„  railway  line  from  Listowel  to  Ballybunion. 

Engineering  18176.  Now? — Yes.  You  get  in  at  one  side  and 
Inspector,  they  must  balance  you  the  other  side. 

18177.  What  has  been  the  .average  cost  of  these 


Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 
Average  cost 
of  narrow 
gauge  lines. 
Ruling 


narrow  gauge  lines,  including  equipment? — £5,500 
per  mile  has  been  the  average  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

18178.  And  what  has  been  the  ruling  gradient  of 
these  railways? — They  have  got  one  in  thirty  and 

0 one  in  forty,  in  some  cases  one  in  twenty-seven  ; hut 

gradients  and  cme  in  thirty  and  one  in  forty  have  been  the  ruling 
curves  ou  the  gradients  on  some  of  these  lines,  with  curves  of  six 
light  railways  chains  radius.  There  are  sharper  curves;  for  in- 
m Ireland.  stance,  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway  has  curves  on 
a 2£  chains  radius,  but  that  is  really  a tramway,  and 
it  is  in  a very  unfortunate  condition  at  present. 
Advantages  18179.  Do  you,  with  your  great  experience,  claim 
claimed  for  any  particular  advantage  for  these  light  railways? — 
narrow  gauge  The  advantage  that  is  claimed  by  those  who  advocate 
railways  and  narrow  gauge  railways  is  that  the  dead  load  to  be 
the  ciisadvan-  carried  is  less  than  on  the  broad  gauge  railways  ; 
tages  of  such  that  is,  the  rolling  stock  is  lighter  in  proportion  to 
lines.  the  load  carried.  It  is  also  claimed  that  they  are 

adaptable  to  sharper  curves,  and  that  special  light 
wagons  can  be  used,  .and  they  can  be  easily  handled. 

18180.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  dead 
freight  compared  with  the  ordinary  railways? — The 
dead  weight  is  about  39  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
5 ft.  3 ins.  gauge,  and  31  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
narrow  gauge. 

18181.  That  is  the  goods  rolling  stock  ? — Goods  roll- 
■ ing  stock,  the  ordinary  uncovered  wagon. 

18182.  So  that  in  that  respect  there  is  a considerable 
advantage  in  favour  of  light  railways  ?— There  is. 

18183.  I mean  in  that  respect  only? — The  wagons 
are  lighter,  and  therefore  they  have  not  the  same 
life  as  broad  gauge  wagons. 

18184.  You  mention  the  advantages,  but  I suppose 
there  are  disadvantages'  also? — The  disadvantage 
generally  is  the  break  in  gauge;  you  have  to  trans- 
ship the  freight,  and  if  it  is  cattle  you  have  to  drive 
them  into  another  wagon.  I think  the  most  im- 
portant disadvantage  is  the  non-interchangeability  of 
the  rolling  stock ; that  is,  these  small  lines  have  to 
keep  a larger  quantity  of  rolling  stock,  which  is  idle 
except  on  fair  days ; they  have  no  reserve ; whereas 
a broad  .gauge  railway  can  bring  down  wagons  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  system. 

18185.  I think  you  said  there  are  some  light  rail- 
ways which  have  been  constructed  on  the  standard 
gauge  ?— Yes.  The  first  light  railway  in  Ireland  was 
constructed  on  the  standard  gauge ; it  was  from  a 
place  called  Gortatlea  to  Castleisland  in  County 
Kerry , and  it  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
■Western  Railway  with  special  light  engines. 

18186.  Are  there  any  others? — Yes,  there  are  the 
other  branches  of  the  Great  Southern ; the  Mitchels- 
town  line  in  County  Cork,  and  the  Newmarket  and 
Kantiirk  line ; also-  several  in  connection  with  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 

181.87.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the 
cost  of  these  lines ; I am  speaking  of  light  railways 
on  the  standard  gauge?— They  vary  very  much,  ac- 
atrcling  to  the  country  that  is  to  be  gone  through. 
For  instance  if  it  is  near  the  coast  line  we  have 
ste®P  gradients  and  pretty  heavy  cuttings,  and  the 
cost  has  gone  np  as  high  as  £8.800  a mile.  But  some 
have  been  constructed  for  £5,000  a 
l®?8®-  I".  •»<»*.  the  cost  of  construction  of 

working  light  “*e  5 3 in-  gauge  line  has  not  exceeded  very  much 

railways.  tlle  cost  of  construction  of  the  3 ft.  gauge  ?— Not 
much,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  similar  circum- 
ft‘  ga'Uge  ]ine  would  have  saved  much. 

Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the 
receipts  from  these  railways?— I have  taken  the  re- 
Board  of  WorJcs  ^ve  issued  o-f  the 
receipts  °f  hght  railways,  and  I find  that  the  West 
Kerry  Railway-that  is  what  is  called  the  ValenHa 


Light  rail- 

structed  on 
the  standard 
gauge ; and 


Receipts  and 
expenses  of 


been  abandoned,  is  there  not? — There  was  a railway 
laid  down  to  Red  Bay,  in  the  iron  ore  district  of 
County  Antrim ; it  was  six  miles  long  and  was  very 
well  constructed,  with  a shipping  pier.  The  line 
has  been  abandoned  and  the  rails  taken  up  and  sent 
out  to  America,  and  the  pier  has  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin. 

18191.  Was  that  constructed  by  private  enterprise? 
—Yes. 

18192.  Mr.  Acworth.—  Did  it  join  the  existing 
Ballymena  road  ? — No  ; it  did  not,  I surveyed  a con- 
necting line  there,  but  it  was  never  carried  out,  and 
the  other  line  was  abandoned  ; but  there  is,  at  present, 
a very  large  traffic  in  iron  ore  down  that  road  to  the 
sea,  which  is  shipped  in  sailing  vessels. 

18193.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  in-  some  districts  require 
further  railway  extensions? — I do.  I have  gone 
specially  into  the  question  of  the  portions  round  the 
seaboard.  There  are  two  things  that  I think  we  want 
in  Ireland.  One  is  extension  of  railways,  and  the 
other  is  reduction  of  freights. 

18194.  You  do  not  suggest  that  private  enterprise 
can  make  those  railways,  I suppose  ? — I do  not.  There 
is  no  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  to  construct 
these  lines.  They  would  be  speculative  to  a certain 
extent.  I believe  they  would  pay  more  than  their 
working  expenses,  but  I do  not  think  you  would  get 
private  enterprise  to  start  them. 

18195.  I think  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  would  he 
extremely  difficult  for  capital  to  be  raised  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  these  railways  ? — Yes.  In 
some  of  the  cases  I have  mentioned  it  would  be  very 
difficult. 

18196.  In  other  words,  if  these  railways  are  to  be 
made,  it  will  have  to  be  done  either  by  Imperial  grants 
or  by  local  guarantees  ? — I see  no  other  way  to  hone 
for  it. 

18197.  At  any  rate,  I think  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  railways,  if  constructed,  would  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  districts  through  which  they  would 
run? — Yes.  I have  seen  the  benefits  in  districts 

where  railways  have  been  constructed.  New  markets 
are  generally  started  in  the  vicinity,  and  farmers 
generally  are  benefited  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  their  neighbourhood. 

18198.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  far 
on  each  side  of  the  railway  the  benefit  extends?— You 
would  have  to  take  each  railway  by  itself.  It  depends 
upon  the  topographical  condition  of  the  country.  In 
some  cases  the  railway  would  benefit  only  one 
side,  and  in  others  it  would  benefit  both  sides.  The 
benefit  might  extend  as  far  as  seven  or  eight  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  railway. 

18199.  Have  you  considered  in  what  particular  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  not  now  served  by  any  railway  com- 
pany it  would  he  an  advantage  to  have  railways?— 
To  begin  with  the  map,  taking  the  extreme  south- 
east of  Ireland,  there  is  the  mouth  of  Waterford 
Harbour,  from  Tramore  to  Dunmore  East.  It  is  a 
Royal  harbour  and  a very  important  fishing  station. 
There  is  no  railway  to  Dunmore  East. 

18200.  About  how  far  are  they  from  a railway?— 
They  are  only  about  seven  miles  from  Tramore,  but 
none  of  the  traffic  ever  goes  to  Tramore.  They  carry 
the  traffic  into  Waterford,  about  fifteen  miles.  I have 
surveyed  a railway  from  Dunmore  East  to  Tramore, 
and  it  could  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  Water- 
ford and  Tramore — I mean  with  their  ordinary  rolling 
stock. 

18201.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  that  particular 
district  the  railway  should  be  on  the  standard  gauge? 
— Ton'  Tile  ^ramose  railway  is  on  the  5'  3"  gauge. 

18202.  So  as  to  avoid  the  transshipment  to  which 
you  referred  ? — Yes ; that  is  very  objectionable  in  the 
case  of  fish. 

18203.  There  are  industries  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict that  would  be  developed  by  a railway,  are  there? 
a Sood  farming  and  agricultural  district. 

18204.  Is  there  any  fishing  industry? — Yes.  The 
deep  sea  fishermen  come  in  there  at  certain  seasons. 

18205.  What  is  the  next  district  ? — The  next  on  the 
coast  would  be  in  County  Cork.  There  is  a harbour 
at  Ballycotton,  but  there  is  no  railway  connection  to 
Ballycotton.  Several  lines  have  been  considered.  As 
to  that,  the  simplest  one  to  make  would  be  from 
Midleton  to  Ballycotton,  joining  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  at  Midleton. 

18206.  What  would  be  about  the  length  of  that?— 
Ten  miles. 
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18207.  Wliere  is  the  next  one  that  you  would  sug- 
gest?-—The  next  place  would  be  Castletown  B -te. 
Castletown  Bere  is  now  a naval  station,  and  the.  line 
I suggest  would  be  from  Kenmare  to  Castletown  Bere. 
Castletown  Bere  would  be  the  extreme  end  of  the  line, 
"hat  would  be  a branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway. 

18208.  These  are  in  County  Cork  ?— Yes. 

18209.  Are  there  any  in  County  Kerry  that  you 
would  suggest? — I think  the  railway  which.  T have 
completed  to  Valencia  Harbour  might,  with  advan- 
tages be  extended  to  Waterville,  a fishing  district 
which  has  no  railway  accommodation.  By  extending 
that  line  about  nine  miles  you  would  open  up  a 
further  district.  Waterville  is  an  important  place  of 
itself ; it  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  Atlantic  cable 
comes  in. 

18210.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Great  Southern  have  an 
hotel  there,  have  they  not? — Yes.  Another  railway 
in  Kerry  which  I think  is  required  is  from  Listowel 
to  Tarbert,  a harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
The  distance  is  twelve  miles,  and  it  should  be  a 5'  3" 
gauge,  joining  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  at 
Listowel. 

18211.  Chairman. — Now,  will  you  go  on? — Then  I 
come  to  County  Mayo.  Since  I prepared  this  evidence 
the  preamble  of  a Bill  has  been  passed  which  will 
bring  Belmullet  into  the  railway  system.  It  is  not 
commenced  yet.  It  is  a line  from  Killala  to  Bel- 
mullet. I was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Works  to 
hold  an  Inquiry  when  a railway  was  contemplated, 
hut  the  railway  was  rather*  expensive  and  it  was 
never  carried  out.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  from  Kil- 
lala to  Belmullet.  ’ There  is  a good  harbour  at 
Blacksod  Bay. 

18211a.  That  railway  would  form  a junction  with 
the  Midland? — Yes,  at  Killala.  The  railway  at  Kil- 
lala was  extended,  under  a former  Government  grant, 
from  Ballina  to  Killala,  and  this  will  be  a further 
extension  of  that  same  railway. 

18212.  All  these  which  you  suggest  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  construct  on  the  standard  gauge  ? — Yes  ; so 
that  they  could  be  worked  by  the  parent  companies 
each  with  their  rolling  stock. 

18213.  Then  we  come  to  County  Donegal.  I should 
hay-  thought  that  Donegal  was  sufficiently  served  with 
railways? — There  is  a little  town*in  Donegal  called 
Ardara,  which  is  the  centre  of  industries  ; the  woollen 
and  other  industries  are  there,  and  it  is  also  a 
fishing  station.  The  railway  which  at  present  goes 
to  Glenties  is  paying  more  than  its  working  expenses, 
and  to  extend  that  railway  to  Ardara,  about  six  miles, 
would  be  a great  advantage ; it  should  be  on  the  3' 
gauge. 

18214.  Because  the  railways  in  that  district  are  on 
•on  the  3'  gauge  ? — Yes. 

18215.  How  far  is  it  from  Glenties  to  the  coast? — 
Six  miles. 

18216.  Your  suggestion  is  that  that  should  be  the 
samegauge  as  the  adjoining  railway? — Yes.  There  is 
another  village  in  Donegal  which  is  not  provided  with 
railway  accommodation.  It  is  not  very  far  from 
-Letterkenny,  It  is  twelve  miles  from  Letterkenny, 
Milroj^Bay  important  Point  near  Lough  Swilly,  near 

18217.  Is  that  a good  agricultural  district? — It  is  a 
wry  good  district. 

18218.  Now,  Antrim? — There  is  another  railway  in 
uonegal  which  I would  suggest,  from  Londonderry  to 

oville,  where  the  Canadian  Mail  steamers  used  to 
come  in.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I sur- 
veyed  a line  there.  The  Great  Northern  were  at  that 
, e § jln&  to  construct  it,  but  it  has  never  been  con- 

WhatlL""1  “ “ * *h°  “*  to 

ifiooo  ^hat  is  the  distance  ? — About  twenty  miles, 
landed  i-vo  , the  mails  come  when  they  were 
mail!  f ther®  ?~ A tender  went  down  and  brought  the 
®ails  from  Derry  to  Moville. 

.®ut  you  said  the  mails  were  landed  there? — 

bmught^toDe^  int°  teDderS  at  M0Vme  and 

man^  ? that,  you  say,  has  been  discontinued  for 
•’  years ! — j ust  a year  ago. 

—Yes^3  ^nd  tenc*er  brought  the  mails  to  Derry  ? 
~ T^ty^mil^s1S  ^ distance  from  DerrJ  to  Moville  ? 


18225.  Now,  in  Antrim  ? — In  County  Antrim  I 
would  suggest  that  the  railway  which  has  been  aban- 
doned— 

18226.  The  one  you  referred  to  just  now? — Yes. 
From  Parkmore  to  Red  Bay — the  termination  of  the 
Ballymoney  Red  Bay  line.  That  should  be  con- 
structed. The  distance  is  six  miles,  and  it  should  be 
on  the  3'  gauge.  That  is  a total  of  164  miles. 

18227.  A total  of  164  miles  that  you  have  ventured 
to  suggest  ? — Yes ; representing  about  a million  of 
money. 

18228.  As  an  experienced  man  you  suggest  that  the 
gradients  should  be  limited  to  one  in  fifty? — Except 
m very  exceptional  cases. 

18229.  But  exceptional  cases  rule  the  whole,  do  they 
not  ? — They  do  ; but  there  may  be  an  exceptional  case 
where  there  is  a short  gradient  of  one  in  forty  leading 
to  another — a sort  of  switchback  arrangement.  That 
is  not  so  objectionable  as  a long  gradient  of  one  in 
forty.  It  is  very  much  against  the  working  of  these 
iines  to  have  such  gradients. 

18230.  Any  engineer  laying  out  railways  of  this 
sort  would  consider  the  question  not  only  of  gradients 
but  of  curves? — Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  light 
railways  that  were  brought  before  the  Commission  in 
Donegal  there  was  very  little  consideration  of  the 
gradients  and  curves.  We  have  two  gradients  run- 
ning into  each  other  with  no  horizontal  between ; 
any  engineer  knows  that  you  cannot  work  a train 
properly  on  such  a line.  If  you  get  the  maximum 
curve  and  the  maximum  gradient  together,  you  have 
a very . difficult  line  to  work. 

18231.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
a special  class  of  locomotive  should  be  constructed  to 
work  these  railways? — My  experience  on  the  Valencia 
line,  where  we  had  gradients  of  one  in  fifty  and  ten 
chain  curves  was,  that  there  were  special  engines 
made  for  working  those  gradients,  and  the  same 
engines  are  working  them  now,  and  have  been  since 
1894.  They  have  radial  axle  boxes  and  two  axles 
coupled,  and  there  are  twelve  tons  on  each  axle, 
and  they  have  worked  remarkably  well  on  those 
gradients  and  curves. 

18232.  Your  roadway  would  have  to  be  strong  to 
carry  that  ? — I do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
permanent  way  with  less  than  60  lb.  rails.  1 

18233.  But  in  Ireland  they  have  roads  of  40  lbs.  ? — 6 
Yes,  but  they  are  regretting  it. 

18234.  Very  likely ; but  I think  that  with  the 
weight  you  mention  upon  the  axle  the  roads  would 
have  to  be  good  roads  ?— Yes.  But  that  was  not  under 
the  Light  Railways  Act.  Under  the  Light  Railways 
Act  you  could  only  put  eight  tons  on  the  axle. 

18235.  Have  you  considered  amongst  other  tilings  i 
the  question  whether  a district  could  be  served  with  ■ 
motors?— I think  you  have  got  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  local  prejudice  in  that  case  before  you 
can  do  anything  in  the  way  of  developing  the  traffic 
by  motors  on  the  ordinary  roads.  They  are  not 
popular  amongst  the  farming  class,  and  I need  not 
say  that  they  are  not  popular  amongst  the  carters  on 
the  roads.  For  instance,  the  Great  Southern  Railway 
purchased  some  motors  and  put  them  on  from  Tuam 
to  Dunmore.  These  motors  worked  very  well,  but  after 
a short  time  it  was  found  that  they  were  boycotted  ; 
no  one  would  buy  from  the  merchants  who  brought  the 
material  by  these  motors.  The  farmers  had  it  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  motors  had  to  be  taken  off.  In 
Dunmore  East,  County  Waterford,  motors  have  been 
put  on,  and  they  have  certainly  not  developed  the 
traffic.  'They  seem  to  take  the  whole  road  to  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  it  is  not  wide  enough  and  they 
go  over  the  fences  into  the  field. 

18236.  You  think  there  as  still  some  prejudice 
against  the  use.  of  these  motors  ? — I think  there  is  a 
very  strong  prejudice  against  them.  There  is  another 
thing  which  goes  against  motors  which  I experienced 
during  last  winter,  and  that  was  that  if  there  is 
a snowfall,  the  roads  are  simply  blocked. 

18237.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  cars  ?— Not  at  all. 

I was  able  to  get  an  ordinary  Irish  car  where  a motor 
could  not  run,  because  the  axle  is  so  near  the  ground 
that  it  touches  on  the  snow. 

18238.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  Irish  railways— we  will  deal  with 
that  first  ? — Yes. 

1.8239.  But  perhaps  I ought  to  ask  this  question 
nrst.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
nationalisation  of  Irish  railways  ?— Yes  ; I considered 
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the  two  questions  together,  but  I cannot  see  how 
we  should  gain  much  by  the  nationalisation  in  pro- 
portion to  what,  I think,  we  should  lose. 

18240.  Legislation  has  already  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Irish  railways,  has  it  not? — It  did  in  the 
Act  of  1844 ; section  2 of  the  Irish  Act  did  provide 
for  the  State  purchase  of  Irish  railways. 

18241.  That  was  subject  to  certain  contingencies, 
was  it  not? — To  a contingency  which  I do  not  think 
can  now  arise.  In  every  case  railways  have  adopted 
reduced  tolls  and  rates,  so  that  there  is  no  compulsory 
purchase  now,  I understand.  But  the  Act  provided 
that  twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  the  divisible 
profits  was  to  be  paid  subject  to  arbitration. 

18242.  You  are  referring  to  the  Act  of  1844? — Yes. 

18243.  That  is  sixty-three  years  ago? — Then,  there 
was  a Commission  in  1868,  which  had  that  question 
before  them  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
purchase,  and  they  certainly  did  not  encourage  the 
idea  that  the  State  should  acquire  the  lines.  Later 
on  we  had  the  Allport  Commission,  which  rather 
advised  amalgamation. 

18244.  Have  you  yourself  formed  any  opinion  on 
the  question  of  amalgamation? — I think  amalgama- 
tion would  meet  nearly  all  the  defects. 

18245.  What  do  you  mean  by  amalgamation — do 
you  mean  compulsory  amalgamation  of  certain  rail- 
ways— would  you  compel  one  railway  to  amalgamate 
’ with  another  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

18246.  You  would  ? — Yes ; but  you  would  have  to 
compensate  the  railways. 

18247.  Subject  to  compensation? — Subject  to  com- 
pensation. I think  the  Government  should  guarantee 
that  there  should  be  no  loss  on  tho  undertaking,  and 
the  Government  should  be  recouped  afterwards  when 
the  receipts  increased  ; when  the  receipts  went  up  the 
Government  should  get  50  per  cent,  of  the  excess 
profits. 

18248.  How  many  trunk  companies  do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  room  for 
more  than  three. 

18249.  Why  not  two — why  do  you  say  three  ? — I feel 
that  Belfast  seems  to  own  a little  bit  at  the  top  of 
Ireland  by  itself  almost ; it  is  not  worked  Into 
Dublin,  and  I think  we  have  almost  to  leave  the 
North  of  Ireland,  North  of  Belfast  and  Donegal  as 
one  system. 

18250.  As  one? — Yes. 

18251.  And  the  rest  as  another  system? — And  the 
other  divided  into  two. 

18252.  That  would  be  two  ? — Three  altogether. 

18253.  Have  you  thought  the  question  out,  really? 
— Of  course  I know  objections  are  always  raised  that 
the  public  would  not  be  treated  fairly  if  there  was 
no  competition,  but  I think  that  could  be  dealt  with 
by  giving  control  to  the  Government  in  return  for 
providing  funds ; they  should  have  a voice  in  the 
matter,  and  have  an  expert  on  each  board. 

18254.  The  Government? — Yes. 

18255.  One  of  a body  of  nine,  or  ten,  or  twelve? — 
Yes. 

18256.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  State  should  guar- 
antee the  interest  on  these  amalgamated  railways  ? — 
■ I think  if  the  State  guaranteed  that  there  should  be 
no  loss  for  a certain  time,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
should  be  a provision  made  that  the  State  should  be 
recouped. 


18257.  What  is  the  difference  between  a Govern- 
ment guarantee  that  there  should  be  no  loss,  and  a 
Government  purchase  altogether  ?— A Government 
purchase  seems  to  upset  the  whole  system,  and  puts 
it  out  of  commercial  hands.  The  Government 
could  not  be  expedied  to  work  railways  on  com- 
mercial lines  as  coumercial  men  do.  We  could  not 
have  better  men  than  are  on  the  boards  in  Ireland 
now.  We  could  not  find  men  more  interested  in  the 
country. 

18258.  What  are  you  going  to  gain  by  three  rail- 
ways—that  is  the  point  I am  on.  There 'would  be  no 
competition? — The  way  the  passenger  looks  at  it,  or 
the  way  the  trader  looks  at  it  is  this.  He  does  not 
want  to  have  to  deal  with  two  or  three  companies 
m order  to  get  through.  The  railways  do  not  run 
very  much  m unison  ; there  are  awkward  gaps  in 
several  places.  6 * 

18259.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  if  there 
were  only  one? — I think  one  would  be  too  big  to  be 
managed  m a commercial  way,  and  too  small  to  con- 
stitute a good  railway  department.  If  it  were  all 


one,  it  would  be  rather  a small  department  for  a 
Government  department. 

18260.  But  Irish  railways  are  not  so  big  as  lar2& 
English  railways? — The  bulk  of  Irish  railways  no 
But  still  we  are  linked  on  very  well  to  England  • at 
present  we  have  three  pretty  tight  links,  Belfast. 
Dublin,  and  Rosslare.  ’ 

18261.  You  do  not  object  to  the  Government  under- 
taking the  monetary  responsibilities  in  the  way  of 
guarantee,  but  you  do  object  to  Government  purchase? 
— I do. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pikhie. 

18262.  In  advocating  certain  railway  extensions 
you  particularly  mentioned  the  re-laying  of  the  line 
to  Red  Bay? — The  Red  Bay  and  Parkmore  Line. 

18263.  You  said  you  had  surveyed  that  line?—! 
did. 

18264.  Are  you  aware  that  after  Parkmore  where 
that  line  stopped  there  is  a tremendous  valley— how 
do  you  propose  to  join  it  with  the  main  line?— 
You  would  not  join  it  at  the  very  end;  you  would 
join  it  just  below  Parkmore  Station,  and  get  through 
the  valley  on  the  north  side,  and  go  down  to  Bed 
Bay.  You  would  not  go  to  Cushendall. 

18265.  How  would  you  cross  the  hill  opposite  Park- 
more to  the  line — there  is  a tremendous  valley  there. 
You  would  have  to  make  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in 
the  world? — It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a bridge 
there ; you  go  up  into  the  valley  and  join  the  rail- 
way. 

18266.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  running 
it  to  Cushendall  ? — Unless  you  -put  a funicular  rail- 
way I do  not  think  you  could  go  down  there. 

18267.  On  account  of  the  gradient? — Yes;  the 
gradient  is  very  steep. 

18268.  Are  there  any  people  at  all  living  on  that 
side  of  the  hill — the  iron  ore  comes  out  from  Park- 
more down  to  Red  Bay — how  would  you  get  up  into 
clouds  on  the  side  of  the  hill — what  is  the  object  of 
the  line? — It  is  very  largely  for  the  .iron  ore. 

18269.  But  the  iron  ore  has  almost  ceased  to  come 
down  there? — Not  at  all;  it  is  still  cutting  up  the 
roads  as  it  used  ; it  is  carted  down. 

18270.  Then  it  is  for  iron  ore  and  not  for  passenger 
traffic? — There  would  be  a development  of  tourist 
traffic. 

18271.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  from  Park- 
more down  to  Cushendall,  would  it  not  be  very  much 
wiser  to  put  the  line  from  Retreat  to  Cushendall?— 
But  it  would  not  be  one  of  your  home  railways;  it 
would  be  a Swiss  line ; a funicular. 

18272.  Would  it  not  bo  better  than  a bridge  across 
the  valley  ? — There  is  no  bridge  required. 

18273.  It  would  cost  more  from  across  the  valley 
than  all  the  way  from  Parkmore  ? — I do  not  think  so ; 
the  other  line  was  actually  laid  down  there. 

18274.  But  the  rails  are  all  up  ? — They  are  all  gone. 

18275.  Therefore  you  would  have  to  lay  your  rails 
again,  and  you  have  not  a population  to  get  to; 
you  have  no  hotel  accommodation  at  Red  Bay,  and 
you  land  the  people  at  no  terminal  at  all?— It  is 
more  for  the  iron  ore. 

18276.  It  is  not  for  tourist  traffic  then?— It  would 
do  both.  It  runs  along  the  outcrop  of  the  iron  ore. 

18277.  Would  it  not  be  very  much  better  to  run  the 
line  from  Parkmore  to  Retreat,  to  continue  the  line 
to  Cushendall  and  Ballycastle,  and  so  making  a con- 
tinuous line  round  the  coast ; you  would  get  the  most 
popular  line  in  Ireland  ? — I have  not  surveyed  it,  but 
I know  the  gradients  are  very  much  against  it. 

18278.  I know  the  district  so  well? — You  are  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at  Retreat. 

18279.  I think  you  have  the  finest  scenery  in  Ireland 
there,  and  I do  not  quite  agree  with  your  proposal 
to  go  the  other  side,  where  there  is  nobody  living?— 
Yes. 

18280.  You  said  that  one  of  the  objections  to  motor 
traffic  in  Ireland  was  the  snow.  Do  you  know  how 
many  days  in  Ireland  there  would  be  snow  on  the 
ground  at  all,  or  that  you  could  find  in  any  part  of 
Ireland-? — No ; I do  not.  I know  the  motors  were 
blocked  on  two  occasions,  once  for  three  days  and 
once  for  two  days  this  year  at  Cushendall. 

18281.  Once  for  two  days  and  on  another  occasion 
for  three  days? — Yes. 

18282.  That  is  five  days  in  the  year,  and  that  is 
once  in  every  five  years,  shall  we  sa  / ? — I do  not  know. 
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18283.  Probably  once  in  ten  years.  I remember  a 
block  three  times  since  1862? — The  snow  is  not  the 

greatest  difficulty. 

18284.  Now,  I presume  that  what  you  really  meant 
about  the  motor  traffic  is  that  the  smaller  carters  and 
men  who  buy  eggs  and  butter  from  the  small  farmers, 
and  sell  tobacco,  flannel,  tea,  and  so  on,  would  be 
interfered  with  in  their  traffic  and  trade ; that  is 
the  objection  to  motor  traffic,  is  it  not? — Not  alto- 
gether. The  objection  is  an  objection  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  A farmer  going  along  a road,  when  he 
meets  a motor  coming  along,  his  horse  will  not  stand 
it,  and  he  has  to  get  down  and  put  a bag  over  its 
head. 

18285.  Are  you  not  aware  that  horses  in  the  streets 
of  London  meet  motor  buses  and  do  not  shy? — The 
horses  in  London  are  well  trained. 

18286.  What  about  motors  in  Dublin?  You  live  in 
Ireland,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

18287.  Do  you  never  see  motors  driving  about  Dub- 
lin or  Killarney  without  interfering  with  the  horses  ? 
—At  Killarney  I think  they  do  interfere  with  the 
horses. 

18288.  Do  you  think  the  horses  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  trained  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  could 
be  trained  if  the  people  put  themselves  to  it,  but  they 
are  prejudiced  against  it. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

18289.  With  regard  to  tire  prejudice  of  which  you 
speak  as  having  been  experienced  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  in  respect  to  motors, 
was  that  a passenger  service  or  a goods  service? — 
A goods  service. 

18290.  Even  though  they  were  prepared  to  put  on 
motors  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  their  line,  they  met 
with  such  opposition  that  they  had  to  discontinue 
them?— That  is  so. 

18291.  That  is  not  a very  encouraging  prospect  for 
•railway  companies  to  do  anything  further  in  that 
direction?— No. 

18292  You  speak  of  the  cost  of  the  light  railways 
per  mile  as  being  about  18c?.  ?— Yes  ; on  the  line  I 
referred  to  it  works  out  at  2s.  this  year,  but  it  was 


18293.  At  first  sight  that  compares  favourably  with 
the  expense  on  the  standard  system,  but  as  a matter  of 
act  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  working  expenses  on 
™^£ght™allw^s'  without  exception,  are  practi- 
m 7Pu t0  90  -per  cenfc’’  and  in  som®  cases  even 
ioo~ Of  the  receipts. 

mom94'  thS  receiPts>  yes?— In  some  cases  it  is 

hcl829+WWitl\  -0nly  three  exceptions  there  is  a de- 
ceit, the  working  expenses  are  more  than  the  re- 
'three  exceptions;  and  in 
run  frr,™%n2*epnc0ns  1 tlunk  the  working  expenses 

sin.70 , 9Lp®  *-^n»  m » 

rS,'”™1?  '"5ft  IeP"d  *»  secondary  railways  1 

» S that  tto  .xpeies 

the  week  equal  £2  10,.,  plus  one-third  of 

£3  11,  A ’ .yerkrag  that  out  it  comes  to  exactly - 
P“  TO,k>  “ccorai'1S  to  the  formula, 
wetting  expenses.  ' 

is  itaot  njTpi.™ : h is  a three  train  service, 

Sdte  tetl  „ Vs  f“”  the  Ministerial  Ini 
llotte?1?,?1!"?  railways. 

It  (an  he  t ?at  cls  %?e  trains  a day,  is  it  not  1— 
can  get  £3  number  trains  per  day,  provided  they 
iSt  n *5s-  P®r  mile  per  week.  y 

P»«-That  is  to  pay 


SiriJlv9Onm^ing  the  Eurtonport  line,  the  Lough 
prwumahl v P ^Lge^?3.- 10s'  Pe,r,mile  per  week,  which 


presumably  8 *,  • J'Us'  Per  mile  POT  week,  which 
would  not  annl7L  WOr,tlng  ®xPenses  ?— That 

exceed  £inPo  i -Tge  railway  where  the  receipts 

raSays  W^k;  xt  only  aPP^  to  sectary 


thSvyWworkii?rtr  experience  of  light  railways  and 
ceipts,  tW^  t gn  pense?- ln  ProPortion  to  the  re- 


and  that  has  been  accompanied,  I think  you  will  find, 
by  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  guaranteeing  areas 
which  have  benefited  by  the  railways,  to  the  extent  of 
something  like  a quarter  million,  which  represents 
a very  small  proportion ; the  contributing  areas  have 
been  prepared  to  guarantee  to  that  extent  in  order 
to  derive  benefits  from  the  system  of  light  railways  ? — 
The  area  under  the  present  system  of  contribution  is 
tbe  barony. 

18303.  But  a wider  area  benefits  sometimes  ? — Yes. 
18304.  I gather  that  you  think  that  in  future, 
instead  of  the  contributing  area  being  limited  to  a 
certain  barony,  it  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
an  area  on  either  side  of  the  railway  ? — Yes  ; a certain 
area  on  each  side  of  the  railway  similar  to  what  they 
have  in  the  case  of  a drainage  scheme  where  the  bene- 
fit is  assessed  over  a broad  area. 

18305.  With  regard  to  some  of  these  extensions  of 
which  you  were  speaking  as  being  desirable,  I think 
there  has  been  some  negotiation  with  regard  to  the 
Glenties  and  Ardara  extension  ? — It  was  one  of  those 
railways  which  was  proposed  at  the  original  Com- 
mission in  Donegal ; but  at  that  time  there  was  not 
money  enough  to  make  all  the  lines. 

18306.  Did  not  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Bryce, 
go  down  there  recently?— He  was  down  there. 

18307.  Has  there  not  been  some  communication  on 
wie  part  of  the  Irish  Government  with  the  County 
Council? — I do  not  know  how  it  stands. 

18308.  I think  there  has  been  some  communication 
to  the  efiect  that  if  the  County  Council  and  the  rail- 
way company  put  forward  any  substantial  offer  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  lines,  the  Irish  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  a schema  to  the  Treasury.  I think 
that  is  the  position  with  regard  to  that  line.  Then 
with  regard  to  amalgamation  into  three  systems,  you 
are  aware  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Allport 
Commission  was  an  amalgamation  into  one  system?— 
f,  . , “ot  .nk  they  limited  it  to  one  system;  I 
think  they  said  either  one  or  three. 

18309.  I think  if  you  look  at  page  54  of  the  Report, 
it  distinctly  says  with  reference  to  amalgamation 
that  it  recommends  centralisation  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  company,  and  they  proceed  to  consider  how 
that  may  be  best  carried  into  effect.  I think  you 
will  find  that  they  distinctly  express  themselves  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  into  one  system  accompanied 
by1o^ei'IJxment  controi  By  State  control,  of  course. 

18310.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  the  advantages  of 
which  you  speak  as  being  likely  to  accrue  from  amal- 
gamation into  three  systems  would  be  still  more  likely 
to  accrue  if  the  railways  were  under  one  system  ? — I 
think  that  Ireland  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
districts ; we  have  three  leading  ports  of  Ireland— 
Dublin,  Rosslare  and  Cork,  and  Belfast. 

18311.  If  you  Jay  down  three  systems,  or  any  num- 
ber greater  than  one,  would  not  the  danger  of  each  of 
those  systems  becoming  a monopoly,  more  or  less  in 
itself  be  increased ; you  would  get  three  monopolies 
control  °f  one?— You  want  cc>ntrol.  I go  for  State 

18312.  That  implies  one  Government  official  on  each 
Board  ? — Yes. 

!hen’  again,  that  increases  the  expenses  of 
aW*y  with  a, good  manJ  economies  which 
you  would  hope  to  efiect  by  means  of  amalgamation. 

P P ®fUme  tbat  the  object  of  amalgamation  is  to  get 
tL  f ™perduous  Boards  of  officials,  and  so  on?— 
£ “ot  think  you  can  get  rid  of  many  of  the  officials  ; 

reauired  °*  dirkeotors’  bat  officials  will  still  be 

required  , there  will  have  to  be  assistant  secretaries 
and  engineers,  and  so  on. 

nnl8„3i14n  We.have  bad  recently  a judgment  of  the 
Wb  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  Dublin  and 
rr  Eastern  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
inhtLCW?1-SS10n«rep°rted  Practically,  that  without 
in  the  least  imputing  any  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  position  which  had  been  given  by  the  Amalga- 

iTnr^°t>,AAr'  °Zillg  t0  the  difficulties  impofed 

upon  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  that  amalga- 
mation  had  not  been  in  the  interest  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  but  had  resulted  in  the  port  of  Rosslare 
getting  advantages  over  the  port  of  Dublin.  I think 
that  was  the  effect  of  the  judgment  ? — Yes. 

iffiis.  Undoubtedly  blurt  was  not  in  the  interests 
?LU  1 pubh?'  “a  ”/  “»lj  Point  is  that  if  yon  put 

Sos  von  run  ?br^TJ,,Dv'  M“»d  "*»  ?JS- 
terns,  you  run  the  risk  of  having  this  disadvanfatyo 

m.  each  of_  the  three  systems  and  of  making  a bfir 
monopoly  in  each  direction— North,  Midland,  anf 
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South— which  you  would  obviate  if  you  put  them  into 
one  hand  under  strong  Government  control  ? I tlunk 
it  would  be  too  small  to  go  into  one  Government  con- 
trol. You  would  have  a very  small  Government  de- 
partment to  select  the  staff  from,  and  I doubt  if  the 
railways  would  be  better  than  they  are  at  present. 

18316.  I think  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the 
total  mileage  of  the  Irish  railways  is  less  than  many 
of  these  in  the  Colonies,  but  we  have  had  figures 
from  Australia  that  the  mileage  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Irish 
system,  and  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  rails  are 
managed  by  Commissioners,  or  in  some  cases  by  the 
municipality  ? — Yes. 

18317.  The  experience  of  those  Colonies  was  that  it 
had  resulted  in  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
whole  of  the  State  and  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  ? — It  is  just  ten  years  ago  since 
the  Melbourne  Commission  was  held,  and  this  para- 
graph appeared  in  the  Times  of  September,  1895 : — 
“ The  Board  of  Inquiry  on  Victorian  Railways  re- 
ports that  the  service  is  disorganised,  and  that  poli- 
tical influence  is  noticeable  throughout.  It  recom- 
mends the  complete  separation  of  the  railways  from 
the  State.”  That  was  in  1895  when  they  had  had 
experience  of  the  State  railways,  and  that  is  what  I 
would  be  afraid  of  in  Ireland  if  you  have  too  much 
connection  with  politics ; I would  be  afraid  of  poli- 
tical influence. 

18318.  The  evidence  we  had  from  Mr.  Anderson 
the  other  day  was  directly  contrary  to  that? — But 
this  is  a Blue  Book  of  1895. 

18319.  That  is  ten  years  ago,  and  those  difficulties 
have  been  overcome.  He  distinctly  stated  that  where 
the  Railway  Commissioners  were  a strong  body  of  men 
and  doing  their  work  well,  if  there  were  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  them 
and  put  political  pressure  upon  them,  public  opinion 
in  the  Colonies  was  so  strong  that  it  was  able  to  back 
them  up  and  prevent  that  pressure  being  exercised. 
Further  than  that,  the  different  Governments  on  the 
Continent,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  have  all 
considered  it  better  and  wiser  in  the  interests  of  their 
States  to  resume  the  management  of  the  railways. 
They  have  given  very  large  reductions  in  order  to 
develop  the  industries  of  the  country.  Do  you  not 
think  that  amalgamation  in  one  hand  would  be  more 
likely  to  follow  the  same  course  and  to  make  reduc- 
tions with  a view  to  possible  development? — I do  not 
think  it  is  uniform  on  the  Continent. 

18320.  The  Italian  railways  have  not  been  success- 
ful. But  I think  that  with  that  exception,  and 
perhaps  Spain  has  not  been  very  successful 

18321.  Chairman. — But  the  Italians  only  got  pos- 
session last  year.  You  cannot  form  any  opinion  on 
the  Italian  case. 

18322.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Though  the  facili- 
ties may  not  be  so  great  as  in  this  country,  the 
experience  of  most  Continental  systems  is  that  State 
ownership  has  enabled  them  to  give  very  low  rates  ? — 
I do  not  know  about  the  rates. 


18323.  Can  you  imagine  how  under  the  existing 
system  such  reductions  can  be  given  ? — They  can  be 
given  if  there  is  a Government  guarantee  against 
loss. 

Alleged  dis-  18324.  Against  the  Government  guarantee,  do  you 
advantages  of  not  think  there  is  a great  danger  that  any  incentive 
a system  of  to  stimulus  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company 

State  subsi-  would  be  diminished.  At  present  the  complaint  is 
dieed  railways  that  they  are  not  enterprising  enough  ; surety  that 
under  private  enterprise  will  be  diminished  if  the  railway  share- 
ownership.  holders  have  reason  to  believe  that  whether  they  get 
traffic  or  not,  the  Government  will  guarantee  a sub- 
sidy?— It  might  have  that  tendency. 

18325.  But  you  do  not  anticipate  that  ? — I do  not 
anticipate  that. 

18326.  The  general  experience  is  that  where  there 
is  a guarantee,  people  are  less  diligent  in  looking 
after  the  undertaking,  as  they  know  they  will  get 
an  income  in  any  case? — I do  not  think  the  Irish  rail- 
way boards  are  quite  of  that  nature ; I think  they 
are  more  broad-minded  than  that.  I think  they  are 
working  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  for  the  good 
of  the  shareholders  at  the  same  time. 


18327.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  putting  these  rail- 
ways, in  the  event  of  their  being  amalgamated,  under 
this  new  council  which  has  been  suggested  in  the 
event  of  its  being  established?—!  think  owing  to  my 
position  as  a Government  official,  I would  rather  not 
touch  on  that. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinail. 

18328.  You  have  apparently  surveyed  a great  many 
lines  in  Ireland? — Yes.  3 

18329.  With  regard  to  this  list  of  additional  rail- 
ways which  you  say  you  think  might  be  made,  do 
you  not  think  some  of  them  might  be  made  very 
much  like  the  Belgian  railways  in  a very  much 
cheaper  form  ; are  you  aware  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment have  got  a very  large  system  of  subsidiary  rail- 
ways, something  over  3,000  miles,  which  have  cost 
not  more  than  £3,300  a mile.  If  in  Ireland  the  figures 
which  you  have  given  point  to  anything  between 
£5,000  and  £6,000  .a  mile,  and  the  figures  which 
Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  has  quoted  show  that  the 
expenditure  comes  to  70  or  80  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  these  smaller  lines  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  the  more 
necessary  that  the  first  construction  should  be  done  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate  in  order  that  you  may  get 
a good  return  upon  your  money  in  a poor  country?— 
Yes,  as  cheap  as  possible  consistent  with  permanency, 
but  I do  not  see  how  you  can  make  a railway  at 
£3,500  a mile. 

18330.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Belgian  lines?— 

I have  been  over  them.  We  have  railways  or  tram- 
ways such,  for  instance,  as  the  Clogher  Valiev,  parts 
of  which  were  made  at  £3,000  a mile,  but  it  is  along 
a public  road.  Then  that  railway  to  the  Giant’s 
Causeway — a portion  of  that  was  constructed  at  about 
that  figure,  but  you  would  have  to  have  special  rolling 
stock. 

18331.  Is  not  the  rolling  stock  which  is  used  on  the 
Belgian  railways  suitable? — Is  it  a narrow  gauge? 

18332.  It  is  a metre  gauge? — It  would  suit  the 
Irish  3-foot  gauge,  but  you  would  be  limited  to  a 
3-foot  gauge. 

18333.  What  is  the  objection? — The  non-inter- 
changeability  of  rolling  stock ; they  would  be  only 
local  lines. 

18334.  You  mean  that  you  could  not  put  the  rolling 
stock  of  a 3-foot  gauge  on  to  the  5 foot  3 inch  gauge? 
— Except  you  have  transferable  wagons. 

18335.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  use  of  that 
very  efficient  arrangement  which  the  Donegal  Railway 
have  of  transferring  the  tops  of  their  wagons  to  the 
Great  Northern  wagons  at  Strabane1  and  elsewhere?— 
That  is  a very  ingenious  and  a very  useful  thing, 
but  that  will  not  meet  the  ease  of  wanting  a number 
of  wagons  for  fairs  or  special  traffic ; you  require  an 
excessive  number  of  wagons. 

18336.  Is  there  not  a great  deal  too  much  made 
of  this  question  of  transferring  from  one  gauge  to 
another? — I think  there  is  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  it. 

18337.  In  the  North  of  England  every  day 
thousands  of  flat  bottoms  are  transferred  from  tty 
lorry  which  brings  the  stuff  to  the  station  practi- 
cally to  the  truck ; the  railway  takes  these  to  the 
truck  ; to  the  end  of  their  journey,  when  the  flat 
bottom  is  again  transferred  to  another  lorry,  and 
nothing  is  done  except  that  the  crane  lifts  this  flat 
bottom  containing  from  four  to  six  tons  from  the 
truck  to  the  lorry  as  the  case  may  be,  and  no  handling 
takes  place  beyond  that.  Is  not  that  system  applic- 
able as  between  a narrow  gauge  line  in  Ireland  and 
a broad  gauge? — I think  it  is  quite  applicable. 

18338.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  in  Ireland  ?— There 
are  some  places  where  they  have  these  hopper  wagons. 
They  have  them  on  the  Ballymena  and  Red 
Railway,  but  I do  not  think  they  have  tried  flat 
bottoms  in  Ireland  to  any  extent. 

18339.  I do  not  think  you  have  studied  the  Belgian 
railways  very  carefully  ? — I admit  I have  not. 

18340.  Or  you  would  have  seen  how  applicable  they 
would  be  to  Irish  requirements.  In  that  pamphlet 
of  yours  you  speak  about  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
in  connection  with  Irish  railways ; yon  are  not  satis- 
fied as  to  the  regulations  being  as  easy  as  they 
might  be? — I think  that  in  regard  to  the  light  rail- 
ways they  might  be  greatly  relaxed  if  the  railways 
were  properly  constructed  and  heavy  gradients 
avoided. 

18341.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  think  you  might  do 
away  with  signalling  at  level  crossing  gates,  tele- 
graphic locking,  and  all  those  luxuries  which  t 

Board  of  Trade  like  to  have? 

18342.  Mr.  Aspinail.— You  recommended  another 
line  to  Ballycotton.  Is  there  any  depth  of  water  a 
Ballycotton? — Not  for  steamers. 
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18343.  What  is  it  for— fishing  vessels  ?— Fishing 
vessels ; there  is  a pier  there. 

18344.  Was  there  not  a railway  commenced  at 
Moville  at  one  time? — No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

18345.  You  speak  of  the  percentage  of  working 
expenses  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England  and 
Scotland?— Yes. 

18346.  Do  yon  attach  any  importance  to  that? — 
What  I draw  from  that  is  that  we  cannot  say  that 
the  management  of  Irish  railways  is  extravagant. 

18347.  What  I put  to  you  is,  can  you  draw  anything 
from  it?— That  is  all  I draw  from  it. 

18348.  Are  you  entitled  to  draw  any  conclusion 
whatever  from  it— do  you  know  how  far  the  goods 
are  carried  on  the  average  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
respectively  ?— They  must  be  carried  much  further  in 
England. 

18349.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact— have  you 
any  figures  ? — No,  I have  not. 

18350.  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  are  carried 
over  the  average  mile  in  each  country  ? — No,  I have 
not  the  particulars. 

18351.  Do  you  know  the  average  rate  that  is  charged 
for  carrying  a mile? — No. 

18352.  In  ignorance  of  all  these  factors,  is  it  any 
use  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion’  from  per- 
centages of  varying  ratio  ?— The  only  conclusion  I 
draw  is  what  I said.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  Irish  railways  are  not  extravagantly  managed. 

. 18353.  Would  you  say,  for  example,  without  know- 
ing anything  more,  that  the  French  railways,  which 
are  operated  at  50  per  cent,  are  more  economically 
managed— would  that  be  a reasonable  conclusion? — 
No.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  the  same. 

18354.  Would  you  say  that  the  American  railways, 
which  are  managed  .at  about  68  per  cent.,  are  very 
much  more  extravagantly  managed— would  that  be  a 
reasonable  conclusion  ? — I think  I would  draw  that 
conclusion  from  it. 

18355.  Would  you  really,  from  that  sole  factor- 
supposing  the  Irish  railways  are  charging  Id.  at 
present,  and  they  cut  that  rate  to  -|d.  except  so  far 
yJ1™0  increases-  the  receipts  would  be  halved?— 

18356.  And  their  working  expenses  would  be  the 
same  ? — Yes. 

18357.  They  would  then  be  managed  at  124  per 
cent.— would  that  prove  that  they  were  extravagant  ? 
would  prove  that  they  had  reduced  their  rates. 

Is  ^ ,n.ot  clear  without  a knowledge  of 
the  factors  making  up  the  cost  the  ratio  of 


cemed  with  the  Statute ; we  are  concerned  with  Mn , IQft„ 
what  you  would  desire  to  do;  we  may  recommend  V 1 a 
that  the  Statute  should  be  modified  ; you  would  he  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
inclined  to  change  the  gauge  where  the  lines  .are  ex-  Price.  M. Inst.' 
tensions  of  standard  lines? — Yes.  o.k., 

18367.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  it  would 
cost,  taking  one  with  another  ? — I have  not  made  any  Local  Govern- 
cannot  be  very  much.  ment  Board. 

18368.  What  do  you  suppose;  £2.000  a mile? — It 
would  not  cost  £2,000  a mile  ; probably  you  could  lav  n i ., 
th,  „h„l.  1™  „t  £1,400  4 StfiuSl 

18369.  It  means  new  sleepers,  but  it  does  not  mean  standard  for 
new  rails,  clearly  ? — Not  necessarily.  narrow’gauge. 

18370.  There  are  not  many  standing  works  that 
would  have  to  be  widened  ? — No. 

18371.  You  made  a calculation  of  how  a new  rail- 
way might  be  financed ; you  suggest  a certain  tax  on 
tiie  land  on  either  side  ? — Yes. 

18372.  For  a certain  proportion  of  the  assumed 
~ **“  -t  of  land  you  suggest  taking  3d., 


•t  is  not  of  much  importance. 

J®35®-  Tou  liave  a note  on  your  proof  that  with 
imrty  trains  per  mile  per  week  the  receipts  are  £3 ; 
"here  is  that  ?-It  follows  from  the  18d. 

I*  ia  not  a receipt ; it  is  an  expenditure,  is 
are  together.  Taking  the 

receipts  at  18d..  you  would  have  thirty  trains. 

working  ?— Yes^  **“  Case  °f  a 100  Per  cent> 

^18362.  You  do  not  draw  any  conclusion  from  it  ? — 

the^nrrrL- tbougbt  perhaps  it  led  somewhere.  As  to 
agree  thaVT  1 uestion,  I suppose  we  should  all 
t£2  woui?L  egal  railway  is  a biS  enough  thing  ; 
Donegal  JJfL  ,of  touching  the  gauge  in 

can  fc  worked  M tbat  **  your  Ylew  ?— I think  it 

mvLv  a narrow  gauge  system- 

itself  ?— Yes'1  ^ave  **  as  a little  system  by 

liSf  “d  *■“  and 

inclined  to  mat  ,^ralee'and  Dangle  ; would  you  be 
great  diffcult^' tw 'broaf  gauge  ?— There  is  a 
the  road  • you  th^Se.  railways  on  the  side  of 

edge  of  the  railt™  leav?  18  feet  from  the 

cannot  do  -that  wi+hn  *+  °PPoslte  fence,  and  you 
JKVA  “ . “out  buying  land. 

- That  is  only  the  Statute.  We  are  not  con- 


advantage  to  an  _ 

or  some  sum  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

I do  not  want  to  discuss  that,  hut  in  the 
table  you  put  forward  an  estimated  profit  on  working 
of  £52? — That  is  taking  the  profits  per  mile. 

18374.  What  ground  have  you  for  taking  that ; do  Possibilities 
yon  think  it  is  true  that  the  light  railways  which  ^ increasing 
have  been  made  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  unprofit-  „7®  r?oe.1I'ts 
able ; one  would  expect  that  the  best  would  get  made  «ij wl 
first,  of  course? — -The  best  lines  were  made  first,  yes.  improved  ^ 
18375.  You  think  they  were  ? — Yes.  methods  of 

18376.  If  the  best  lines  are  only  just  paying  work-  wor^*n8‘ 
ing  expenses,  what  is  the  probability  of  the  next 
best  earning  a profit  of  £1  a week?— Some  of  them 
are  earning  a good  deal  more  than  that. 

• 1?nn7,  ^ery>  very  *ew-  The  average  working  cost 
is  100  per  cent,  of  receipts  as  near  as  may  be. 

There  are  only  three,  I believe,  that  are  making  a 
profit.  Does  it  seem  to  you  really  that  there  is  much 
hope  of  £1  a week?— I think  so. 

18378.  Are  you  in  that  assuming  that  the  present 
hnes  are  not  being  worked  for  all  they  are  worth  ?— 

Some  lines  are  -being  worked  for  all  they  are  worth, 
and  some  are  not.  I think  there  is  a traffic  that  is 
greatly  neglected  ; that  is  what  I call  the  2d.  traffic. 

18379.  What  do  you  mean  -by  that  ?— Picking  up 
people  for  short  runs.  You  still  see  in  the  country  “Pickup”  or 
markets,  carts  coming  in  to  the  market  with  whole  roadside 
families.  These  people  should  go  by  rail,  and  in  P“a6n«01; 
some  cases,  where  they  have  catered  for  these  people  Mlv  retLed 
they  have  got  a very  substantial  traffic.  The  Cork  for 
and  Macroom  line,  for  instance,  they  cater  for  them  ; 
they  pick  up  people  and  bring  them  into  market  at  a 
very  mason  able  price ; hut  I think  some  of  the  larger 
lines  have  not  done  it,  in  some  places  you  run  ten 
miles  without  a station. 

18380.  Do  I understand  that  in  pnfcting  in  that  £1 
per  mi!e,  you  think  that  more  might  be  done  in  that 
traffic  than  is  done? — I do. 

18381.  You  think  receipts  might  be  increased  in 
that  way?— I funk  passenger  receirplts  might  he 
largely  increased  by  working  the  motor  system. 

,,  18j5®2-  That  is  my  view,  I confess.  Are  you  also 
thinking  that  expenditure  might  he  diminished 
seriously  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

18385.  You  speak  of  a permanent  a,  of  6011s.  0u„Ho„ 

P°  “T  ““not  d«  with  the  necessarv 

less  than  6011.  rarfe  for  this  petty  traffic? — I think  it  ‘,,ieht“f  ? 
is  very  unsatisfactory  to  try  and  work  with  less ; I rails, 
have  tried  to  maintain  a line  with  lighter  nails.  ‘ 

18384.  What  is  the  difference  between  England  and 
America  ; I have  travelled  thousands  of  miles  over 
501b.  rails  with  standard  locomotives  with  18  or  20 
tons  on  the  axle,  and  twelve-wheeled  Pullman  cars 
behind  What  is  the  difference;  is  it  the  Irish 
atmosphere,  or  what?— I know  it  is  very  hard  to  keep 
a line  in  order  with  40  or  50  lb.  rails.  We  do  not 
keep  these  small  railways  in  a great  state  of  effi- 
ciency. On  the  permanent  way  the  line  is  not 
touched  for  the  whole  winter  sometimes. 
on18385'  The  difference  -between  50  and  601b.  rails  is 
20  per  cent  extra  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  rails 
one  of  the  largest  items? — Possibly. 

18386.  'Surely  it  is  worth  your  while  to  do  a little 
more  maintenance  to  save  that  capital  ?— My  feeling 

2 D 
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very  strongly  is  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to  put 
in  light  rails. 

16387.  And  I believe  you  are  speaking  the  general 
opinion  of  Irish  engineers?— I think  so. 

18388.  That  is  my  impression.  As  to  motors  ana 
the  local  prejudice  against  them,  has  there  not  been 
in  some  oases  exactly  the  same  local  prejudices  against 
trains? — 'Before  my  time,  yes. 

18389.  But  do  you  not  know  the  story  of  the  coal 
miTift  in  the  last  year  or  two  where  a free  grant  was 
offered  to  make  a railway,  but  it  was  rejected  for  fear 
of  throwing  certain  carters  out  of  employment  l—L 
have  heard  of  it. 

18390.  I have  not  heard  it  contradicted.  Do  you 
think  there  is  more  fear — speaking  of  prejudice  and 
not  of  the  objection  to  the  look  of  motors  on  the 
road— of  taking  other  people’s  livelihood  away ; 
why  should  there  be  a stronger  prejudice  against 
motors  than  against  trains? — Against  trains  on  the 
road,  do  you  mean? 

18391.  No,  against  any  trains.  A train  will  take 
away  a carter’s  livelihood  perhaps  more  efficiently 
than  a motor  ? — Carters  have  found  out  thiat  wherever 
trains  have  come  they  have  not  lost,  because,  trains 
bring  a further  development  to  their  trade  in  different 
directions. 

18392.  And  they  do  not  think  that  that  wonld 
happen  with  motors;  motors  .appear  to  them  more 
like  closer  competition  ? — I think  so. 

18393.  Now,  I want  to  take  you  to  the  real  gist  of 
your  evidence ; you  spoke  of  State-aided  amalgama- 
tion?— It  was  not  intended  to  be  the  gist  of  my 
evidence,  but  I had  to  answer  questions. 

18394.  Here  is  my  difficulty.  Suppose  that  we 
agree  that  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  line  ought  to  pass 
to  the  Great  Southern,  or,  without  taking  names,  we 
will  say,  the  A and  B line.  The  A and  B line  values 
itself  at  £300,000,  and  the  Great  Southern  values  it 
at  £50,000  ; what  is  the  compulsory  process  to  be — to 
make  idle  Great  Southern  take  it  at  a valuation  ? — To 
take  it  at  a valuation. 

18395.  One  side  must  sell  at  a price  they  do  not 
want  to  take,  and  the  other  must  buy  at  a price  they 
do  not  want  to  give? — That  is  done  in  Ireland  in 
other  commodities  than  railways. 

18396.  Is  it?— Yes. 


Suggested  ap- 
portionment 
of  the  country 

scheme  of 
amalgama- 
tion into  three 
systems. 


18396a.  In  what  direction? — 'That  is  the  system  of 
purchase  of  land  in  Ireland. 

18397.  But  there  is  a willing  purchaser  or  a willing 
vendor  in  that  case,  is  there  not  ? Either  the  vendor 
wants  to  compel  somebody  to  buy,  or  a purchaser 
wants  to  compel  somebody  to  sell ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

18398.  But  in  this  case  you  have  two  people,  neither 
of  whom  is  willing? — I still  think  a Government 
arbitration  should  be  able  to  settle  the  question. 

18399.  Of  course  it  can  settle  it,  but  it  can  only 
settle  it  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  both  sides? — It  is 
a proof  that  the  award  is  fair. 


18400.  You  speak  of  three  companies.  There  are 
two  principles  on  which  you  might  have  three  com- 
panies. As  I daresay  you  know,  in  Italy  before  the 
State  purchase  there  were  two  companies,  and  they 
were  arranged  to  meet  at  all  the  big  points,  to  meet 
at  Milan,  and  again  at  Florence,  and  again  at 
Rome,  so  as  to  get  all  the  competition  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  have  distributed  their 
railways  on  the  principle  of  only  meeting  at  unim- 
portant places  so  as  to  minimise  competition,  and 
they  pool  the  traffic  at  the  little  places ; which  system 
have  you  in  yonr  mind  ? — Competition  in.  Ireland  is 
controlled  by  the  English  companies,  and  I think 
that  would  very  much  divide  the  railways  in  my  idea. 
English  companies  are  controlling  the  North  by  the 
Midland  Railway;  the  London  North-Western  at 
Dublin  ; and  the  Great  Western  in  the  South,  so  that 
they  divide,  I think,  Ireland  into  three  parts. 

18401.  How  do  you  fit  that  into  Irish  geography  • 
one  system  centreing  in  Belfast?— Yes ; but  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  . really  centres  in  Dublin  rather 
than  Belfast ; it  is  the  Midland  Company  at  Bel- 


18402.  How  would  you  apportion  the  country  to  the 
three  companies?— I have  not  gone  into  the  details. 


18403.  That  is  the  difficulty ; when  you  come  to 
details  the  difficulty  arises  ? There  are  certain  small 
companies  which  I have  in  my  mind  which  ought  to 
be  amalgamated.  The  Sligo  and  Leitrim  would  go  to 
the  Great  Northern. 

18404.  Your  stumbling  blocks  are  what  will  go  to 
the  Northern  Counties? — The  Northern  Counties  has 
■been  taken  by  the  Midland  Railway  of  England. 

18405.  You  can  leave  that? — Yes. 

18406.  What  about  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow?  l8 
that  sufficiently  acquired  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  of  England? — I do  not  know  how  that  ■ 
stands. 

18407.  Do  you  propose  to  amalgamate  that?— Yes 
I think  so. 

18408.  Is  the  Great  Southern  to  have  it? — I think 
so. 

18409.  Would  you  leave  the  Midland  in  existence? 
— Sweep  it  out ; it  has  been  cut  so  much  to  pieces 
already  that  it  is  hardly  able  to  exist. 

18410.  What  about  the  line  to  Galway?— I could 
not  exactly  say ; it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Great 
Southern. 

18411.  It  is  to  be  the  Great  Southern? — Yes. 

18412.  Then  we  come  to  two,  with  the  third'  in  the 
hands  of  the  Midland  Company  of  England  ?— Yes, 
of  course,  I have  not  gone  into  the  details. 

18413.  But  one  has  to  face  the  question  in  detail 
when  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  them? — Yes. 

18414.  What  .about  the  English  companies;  are 
they  to  be  left? — I think  the  English  companies  are 
a great  blessing  to  Ireland  ; some  people  do  not  think 
so,  but  that  is  my  view. 

18415.  You  would  not  interfere  with  the  English 
alliances  as  at  .present  ? — No,  I think  they  are  an  ad- 
vantage to  us.  I do  not  think  we  should  have  suffi- 
cient competition  if  it  were  not  for  the  English 
companies. 

18416.  What  about  your  expert  on  the  Board  of  the 
new  and  enlarged  Great  Southern ; what  is  to  be  his 
position  ; he  is  to  represent  the  Government  ?— Yes. 

18417.  And  what  power  is  he  to  have? — I should 
say  a consultative  power;  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  Government  exactly  informed  how  things  were 
going  on,  and  to  express  the  Government  opinion  on 
different  matters  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
line. 

18418.  And  be  outvoted  by  nine  to  one? — Yes,  he 
would  be  outvoted  if  the  matter  went  to  the  vote,  but 
I do  not  think  a railway  company  is  so  unanimous 
as  that. 

18419.  You  may  take  it  that  they  would  be  quite 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  get  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible in  return  for  as  little  done  as  possible;  you 
cannot  blame  them  for  that  ? — They  like  to  get  the 
money,  but  they  do  their  best  with  the  money  they 
get. 

18420.  Is  your  expert  to  be  the  same  on  both 
Boards,  or  a different  one  ? — That  is  a matter  of  de- 
tail. I think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  expert  in  Ireland  ; it  would  be  better  to  have 
three,  because  they  could  consult  and  act  in  unison. 

18421.  Do  I understand  that  your  idea  is  really  a 
Government  Board? — Yes. 

_ 18422.  One  member  of  which  would  be  entitled  to 
sit  on  the  Board  of  each  company? — Yes. 

18423.  I do  not  quite  understand  that.  Then  about 
Moville.  Moville  is  on  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Foyle  ? — Yes. 

18424.  Surely  there  was  a railway  proposed  to 
Moville  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — It  has 
been  twice  proposed,  to  my  knowledge,  recently;  I 
think  the  last  was  an  electrical  tramway  proposal  to 
run  along  the  road. 

18425.  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  a railway 
being  proposed,  and  being  abandoned  on  the  ground 
of  local  opposition  ? — There  is  a place  called  Magilli- 
gan  on  the  east  side ; there  was  a proposal  for  a 
branch  railway  to  Magilligan. 

18426.  It  was  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  deprive  other  people  of  their  livelihood  in 
carrying  traffic,  was  it  not  ? — I do  not  know  why  it 
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■was  abandoned ; there  was  some  understanding  come 

i rather  think  it  was  between  the  two  companies. 

18427.  That  would  have  given  the  traffic  to  the 
Northern  Counties?— It  would. 

18428.  Has  your  attention  been  called  totheR6nard 
system?— No,  only  what  I have  seen  in  the  papers 
awmt  it.  I was  wondering  whether  our  roads  in 
Ireland  would  stand  that. 

18429.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  motors 
is  the  weakness  of  the  roads  ? — It  is  so. 

18430.  Clearly  anything  which  gives  you  a maxi- 
mum of  two  tons  on  an  axle  instead  of  five  would 
give  the  roads  a much  better  chance  ? — It  would  ; but 
we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  get  the  County  Coun- 
cils to  do  anything  to  strengthen  the  roads.  I do  not 
know  of  any  instance  in  which  they  have  ; several 
proposals  were  made  to  them  under  Lord  Pirrie’s 
scheme. 


18431.  Do  you  think  a motor  service  of  some  kind 
that  only  implies  a very  small  capital  outlay  to  start 
with  is  . a good  way  of  testing  whether  there  is  a 
serious  traffic  available  for  a railway  if  built? — I do 
not  think  it  would  be.  I do  not  think  you  could  judge 
from  the  traffic  you  would  develop  on  a road  in  that 
way,  whether  a railway  would  pay  or  not.  In  the  old 
time,  when  we  had  cars  on  the  roads  in  Ireland,  no 
one  thought  a railway  would  pay  to  Limerick,  judging 
from  what  the  cars  carried. 

18432.  But  that  is  -a  far  cry.  Do  you  think  you 
must  spend  these  £5,000  or  £6,000  a mile  in  order  to 
see  whether  these  is  any  traffic  ?— That  is  my  view. 

18433.  Some  of  the  English  railways  think  you  can 
test  the  traffic  with  a motor  vehicle  first  ? — I do  not 
know  of  any  place  where  it  could  be  so  tested  in  Ire- 
land. 


May  13,  1907. 

Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Price,  M.Inst. 

O.B.. 

Engineering 
Inspector, 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Establishment 
of  motor 
services  as  a 
test  of  the 
traffic 
available 
disapproved. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


THIRTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  MAY  14th,  1907. 

At  the  Board  of  Trade  Offices,  8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London. 

Commissioners  present  Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c . 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  W.  m! 
Ac  worth  ; and  Mi-.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  Edward  Greer,  b.l.,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


18434.  You  are  a member,  I believe,  of  the  Irish 
Bar? — I am. 

18435.  And  a Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

18436.  Now,  were  you  an  Assistant  Legal  Land 
Commissioner  in  Ireland  ? — I was,  for  sixteen  years. 

18437.  And  in  that  capacity,  of  course,  you  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land?—I did. 

18438.  Had  you  any  previous  connection  with  any 
railway  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; I was  a solicitor  practising 
in  Newry  previous  to  that,  and  I promoted  the  Bill 
for  the  line  from  Newry  to  Armagh — that  is,  for  the 
direct  line  of  railway  from  Newry  to  Armagh — also 
the  Newry  and  Greenore  line,  and  several  other 
schemes  in  connection  with  Newry. 

18439.  You  ai-e,  of  course,  acquainted  with  all  the 
railway  facilities  for  the  port  of  Newry  ? — Quite  so. 

18440.  Have  you  had  any  business  relations  with 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  ? — Yes  ; I was  con- 
cerned in  the  Harbour  Orders  for  the  improvement  of 
Carlingford  Lough  some  years  ago — in  1867  and  1875. 
We  obtained  under  that  Order  a loan  from  the 
Treasury  of  £80,000,  which  was  expended  in  improving 
the  sea  entrance  to  the  Lough  by  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  making  a deep  channel  600  feet  wide  into 
the  harbour.  That  work  enables  the  steamers  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  to 
arrive  at  Greenore  from  Holyhead  at  fixed  hours,  and  at 
presents  that  route  is  used  for  the  transmission  of  a 
portion  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Mails  from  England. 

18441.  Is  Newry  an  old  port?— One  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  superior  to  Belfast.  The  Customs  returns 
show  that  it  was  then  a very  much  larger  place  than 
Belfast.  I should  say  that  that  improvement  of 
Carlingford  Lough  was  a matter  of  national  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  it  assisted  in  making  the  har- 
bour of  Carlingford  Lough  a Harbour  of  Refuge. 

18442;  You  were  saying  something  about  the  expense 
of  the  improvements  of  Carlingford  Harbour  ?— That 
wa,s  ™ised  a loan  from  the  Treasury 
of  £80,000,  and  the  interest  end  principal  on  that 
loan  have  been  since  charged  upon  the  port  of  HWrr. 
It  was  not  a shareholders  undertaking  : it  was  done 
under  a Port  and  Harbour  Order. 

18443.  What  is  the  principal  traffic  dealt  with  at 

SS  WwaTi6  traffic*  "coals 

*sa  six?! 

atNeXfo’S^oof  * 

*5  £ — ! -&• 

It  ie  within  the  port!-Yes. 

18447.  Within  the  Customs  port?— Yes 

poSkew^i'lEf ' T*  tough  in  the 

sioners  in  ftp  port  of 


five  miles  of  Greenore ; then  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Carlingford  Lough  Commissioners  comes  in,  and  they 
have  charge  of  Greenore  and  five  miles  up  the  Lough. 

18449.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  the 
cross-Channel  rates  between  England  and  Greenore?— 
No  ; I am  not  conversant  with  those. 

18450.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  looked 
upon  as  favourable  or  unfavourable? — No;  I cannot 
say. 

18451.  But  I suppose  the  traffic  to  the  North  of 
Ireland  which  originally,  according  to  your  statement, 
must  have  passed  through  Newry  has  been  diverted  to 
other  ports  ? — Entirely  diverted  from  Newry ; it  is 
coming  back  a little  now.  The  cross-Channel  traffic  of 
Newry  and  the  traffic  of  Ulster,  I may  say,  was  for- 
merly almost  all  done  through  the  Port  of  Newry ; it 
was  done  by  means  of  the  Ulster  Canal. 

18452.  You  are  going  back  a great  number  of  years? 
• — About  seventy  years. 

18453.  Now,  will  you  come  to  a later  period,  since 
the  Ulster  Railway  was  made? — Since  the  railways 
were  made  the  traffic  on  the  canals  has,  to  a great 
extent,  disappeared,  and  the  traffic  is  now  carried 
by  rail  from  inland  towns  to  Belfast,  Newry,  and 
to  Dundalk. 

18454.  What  I wish  to  bring  out  from  you  is  that 
the  traffic  that  used  to  pass  through  Newry,  and  was 
sent  by  canal  into  the  country,  subsequently  came 
into  Newry,  and  was  sent  by  rail,  but  has  since  been 
diverted  from  Newry  to  the  Port  of  Belfast  ?— Yes. 

18455.  So  that  Newry  practically  has  lost  nearly 
all  its  direct  traffic  by  it  being  diverted  to  Belfast?— 
Quite  so.  All  I wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  that  Newry 
at  one  time  was  the  natural  port  for  the  export  of 
m°bTt„of  the  agricultural  produce  and  the  manufactures 
of  Ulster,  and  that  has  all  been  drawn  from  Newry 
in  consequence  of  the  development  of  railways,  and 
the  railway  interest  being  very  largely  in  the  interest 
■r  it  *-hty  of  Belfast,  the  traffic  has  been  drawn  to 
Belfast. 

18456.  But  when  you  say  that  the  interest  of  the 
railway  company  was  to  cany  the  traffic  to  Belfast, 
1 suppose  you  know  that  traffic — nearly  the  whole  of 
the  traffic  carried  between  England  and  Ireland— is 
certain!  'V  the  senders  by  a particular  route?— Yes, 

18457.  That  it  is  not  the  railway  companies  that 
, .ve“  traffic— it  is  the  consignor  who  has  ordered 

ms  tramc  to  go  by  a certain  route  ?— Yes,  but  that  is 
the  result  of  greater  facilities  being  given 
pon  one  route  than  upon  another ; so  that  to  come 
+C(i.a®ain'  :L"?a.^y  it  is  the  railway  companies  that  are 
at  the  root  of  it  all. 

, J8'’58;  a^  at  the  root  of  all  evil?-No;  not 

adi  evii  ? I should  certainly  not  say  that 
■ han?  together  so  very  closely.  The  con- 
L inquires  from  two  railway  companies  which 
rliAnnof  by  tbe  cheaper.  One  quotes  it 

mieaper  than  the  other,  and  of  course  he  sends  it  that 

y°u  n°t  think  that  the  development  of 
W «Ii 38  ,aJp°l;fc  with  greater  facilities  than  Newry 
rtA  atfcracted  steamers  to  Belfast  ?-Of  course 
me  steamers  followed  the  increased  advantages  of  the 
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.dock.  What  I mean  to  put  is  this,  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  is  giving  greater  facilities 
-to  Belfast  than  to  Newry,  and  consequently  the  con- 
signors use  the  Port  of  Belfast  in  preference  to  the 
Port  of  Newry. 

18460.  Is  there  deep  water  at  Newry  ? — -Yes  ; deep 
water  up  to  the  canal  in  Newry,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  canal,  so  that  vessels  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  com©  up  to  Newry. 

18461.  Can  they  lie  afloat  all  the  time? — They  can 
lie  afloat  all  the  time,  and  discharge  over  the  ship’s 
•side. 

18462.  But  I am  speaking  of  Newry  ? — They  can  lie 
there. 

18463.  Then  they  lie  aground  ?— No,  they  do  not  lie 
.aground. 

18464.  But  still  a vessel  alongside  the  quay  does 
take  the  ground  sometimes  ?— -Not  in  the  canal ; the 
•canal  is  not  tidal. 

18465.  At  any  rate,  the  Port  of  Belfast  in  itself 
offers  greater  facilities  for  steamers  than  the  Port  of 
Newiy? — Not  to  Greenore. 

18466.  Mr.  Aeworth.— Do  I understand  that  cross- 
Channel  steamers  come  up  from  Liverpool  to  unload  ? 
—Yes. 

18467.  In  order  to  get  into  the  town  they  have  to 
Ik  locked  into  the  mouth,  of  the  canal  ? Yes. 

18468.  _ Chairman  .—Have  you  any  instances  of  what 
you  would  consider  an  undue  preference  given  bv  the 
railway  company  to  Belfast  over  Newry?— Yes. 

18469.  Could  you  give  us  one  or  two  cases  ?— The 
line  from  the  town  of  Newry  to  Armagh  is  twenty-one 
miles  in  length.  That  line  was  made  by  the  mer- 
■chants  of  Newry,  Armagh,  Clones,  Monaghan,  and 
•Enniskillen  and  was  made  at  a cost  of  £250,000.  It 


.....  «««,  mauc  ill,  a cosy  OI  *ZOU,UUU.  It 

was  made  mainly  by  its  promoters  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  port  of  Newry  and  getting  up  to  Ennis- 
killen and  the  West  of  Ireland.  They  formerly  got 
up  there  by  means  of  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  at  very 
the  ,Great  Northern  Railway 
■Company  got  hold  of  the  whole  railway  system  those 
canals  became  gradually  disused.  The  railway  com- 
pany managed  to  carry  goods  so  much  quicker  that  the 
canals  came  to  be  practically  unused. 

And  1 suppose  ? — And  plumper. 

SS  those  merchants  and  those  interested  in  the  Sis- 
rf  W? 4 K. aey  C°?H  " l0I1S"  ‘he  Port 
nwas  tlle  natura-i  and  most  con- 
* Porfc— the  shortest  distance  and  the  cheapest 
ShtRelCfr«t  t0  YallS  and  LiverP<x>l  as  compared 
W n7„lfnrt’  a”d  theY  promoted  this  railway, 
but  the  Committee,  after  hearing  evidence  on 
fast  ^ opposed  by  Bel- 

serted  “t®r.eats  and  by  the  railway  company,  in- 
whok  project86  rA  ®lU  Which  wf s ruinolls  to  the 
YewrvP^d  a Th?  ciau6e  was  a clause  binding  the 
Direct  Line,  which  was  to  join 
Places  to  !nd  go  t0  Enniskillen  and  other 

wTcomnTnW  va?°n  0f  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
<i2vWi(  ^ W^ltllen  tbe  Ulster  Railway 
fheirP  stating +^rmt!h‘  ,.They  no  sooner  got  ns  into 
W by  delavi?/n+  v J treated  traffic  in  such  a 
that  it  w y g it— keeping  our  wagons  lying  there— 
Sty  ^VaRP°-Siblt t0  T*  tbe  *«*«•  Again, 

^pon  its  Sl  re  b^d  T Armagh  they  “listed 

one  miles  ■ ^;booked  coming  over  our  twenty- 
Enni ski llen  or  Wa!  M0Ing  t°  Clones>  Monaghan, 
booked.  ° ny  of  those  Places  it  had  to  be  re- 

that'ago^Al^nf0*!,^0  any,  o^fther,  how  long  was 

tancefrom  BdS  Sa7***  n.1875  S*  1876-  Th«  dis- 
tance from  w 4 ArDaa®E  is  thirty-six  miles ; the 
Die  rates  chli^T37  t<>,^rn3a8}l  is  twenty-one  miles. 

85  1 have  ST4*  *Fe  4th6  .foll<>wing.  They  refused, 
“ngements  at  ’ Ji?,loe,nter  -iut<)  through  booHng  ar- 
of  any  equa*  mileage  rates,  in  respect 

direct  Le  £ fr?m‘.  over  the 

Clones,  Enniskillftr.hlCl1  ^“  destined  for  Monahan, 
other  stations  beyond  Ar- 
^ Armagh  an<TLv>T  to  be  re-booked 

^ntial  rate  fo^oi*  ^ey  charged  a ruinous  pre- 
cis from  nJ!!  ce’  \f  rate  for  a ton  of 

twenty-one  miEf  2s-  6d-  for  tbe 

'5®  of  coals  from  rate  for  a similar 

bie.sum  0f  2s  Bfl*  +1  to  Al?nagb  would  be  the 
for  the  carnage  over  thirty-six 


* miles  whereas  if  a ton  of  coals  was  consigned  from  ,, 
s Belfast  to  Monaghan  (fifty-one  miles),  the  rate  would  May  U’  1907‘ 
be  4s.,  but  for  a ton.  of  coals  that  had  come  over  the  Mr.  Edward 
direct  line  from  Newry  to  Armagh,  and  which  was  Greer,  b.u, 
consigned  to  Monaghan,  the  charge  from  Armagh  to  J.P., 

? Monaghan  (sixteen  miles),  would  he  3s.,  thus  raising  ex- Assistant 
l “he  freight  of  Newry  coals  to  Monaghan  (thirty-seven  Le?al  Land 
- ™leS'  ito  5s‘  6d-’  as  aSainst  4s.  6 d.  from  Belfast  to  Cu»raissioner. 

Monaghan  (sixty-one  miles).  That  very  soon  v.— 
i twit1*6  0WILtale'  ,Tlie  Newry  Company  were  prac-  to  the: interior 
s n Sy  ^,lned;vand,  becai,ne,  insolvent,  because  they  destroyed 
“ald  send  nothing  beyond  Armagh,  and  we  applied  by  preferen- 
t°  the  Court  of  Queens  Bench  in  Ireland  to  compel  Maltreatment 
3 them  to  give  us  through  booking  arrangements  with  to  Belfast  in 
equal  mileage  rates,  and  the  Court  decided  that  they  consequence. 

3 had  no  power  to  make  such  an  order  in  respect  of  an 
Irish  railway. 

i 18472.  Mr.  Aeworth.— You  said  tills  was  after  1875, 

; J.  understand  ? — I -was  wrong. 

•18f73'  J°u  must  have  gone  to  the  Railway  Com- 
mission after  1873  ? — It  must  have  been  before  1870 

1 beg  your  pardon. 

18474.  Chairman. — 'What  became  of  this  Newrv  aw  *.  , 

■ SilT™'  N“‘7  “d  ™*  obliged  to 

’ p '£1^°  0»»t  No, Com-  W ijti" 

P t?”3'”510”  rf,  J*'  Greet  Nor- 

' p.Sl76-  % “ * ■ve?y  »ld  0‘ory  l—Theo  we  went  to  tie  ttam 

Railway  Commission  and  we  got  relief  there  to  a (Ireland) 
certain  extent.  Company 

WW-TS-t  was  before  you  sold  it?— Oil,  no:  since  **  l88s- 
we  sold  it — -that  was  in  1885. 

!8478.  How  did  you  go  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners  after  you  had  sold  the  railway— as  traders?— 
fShS r.  ^ould  mention  that  after  we 
in-  tbe  Gue“  s Bench  we  brought  an  action  at 
law  against  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 

bvtfts  to  °T-traffic  at  Arma?h  hy  delays^and 
by  their  not  supplying  a proper  stock  of  wagons.  We 
fof  ?10'000>  and  after  that  had 
Tu^r  f°r  a W6ek  ln,.Al'magl1  before  a Special 
Jury,  the  jury  gave  a verdict  for  £3,500  to  the  com- 
r>t«yj.  \?e£.lesente£’  .and  ifc  was  after  that,  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  bought  up  the 

I Jsrs- 

a/w-rf 

. , 'If.  ,l  by  the  Railway  Commissioners.  It  is  a from  Newry  to 
line  6 11116  r"lway  bo  a iuncbion  with  the  main  Q°raghwood 

1848°.  How  many  miles?— Three  miles;  and  over  ^iag  a 8“gle 
hlt\*  hale  hvei0i  rariway  the  whole  traffic  of  Newiy  lw& 
has  to  be  worked.  Now,  it  is  a double  line  of  railway 
xaure  you  kn?Twi  Belfast  to  Dublin.’ 

station,  except  Newry,  has  a double  line  of 
W ^ 110  '**»  but  upon  that  particular  portion  of 
the  railway  there  is  only  a single  line. 

18481.  Have  the  local  authorities  ever  made  any  re- 
^'e+senttatl.ons  to  bb.®  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
as  to  the  inconvenience  of  that  single  line  ?— I am  not 

a*"*  ; i do  k™  that  ti;  h,“ 

n™llTOS  stated  at  a meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Ne'Vry  fbmt  they  were  considering  the 
NorthArT  R m vleV°  blan8ln6  it  before  the  Great 
Si  Company;  it  was  such  a disad- 

at  jh  t*  me®ting  ^ was  stated  that  goods 
rs®  \°?nd  fr0m  Newry  to  Dundalk— which  is  Renresenta- 
Northe^  4?16  systera  of  the  Great  tions  froi^the 

them  to  rP^V,  t3lat  ll  ^k  four  days  for  local  authori- 

W thelr  destination,  * distance  of  fifteen  ties  on  the 
^uHeliSbi  ty  t lroMgb  f«>m  Belfast  on  the  object, 
double  line  they  got  there  in  six.  hours. 

18482.  I suppose  that  the  case  you  referred  to  was 
S£  %&*•*}*  mean  ^at  could  not  b^T  iS 
state  of  things— it  would  be  impossible  for  traffic  in 
SlA17  C+Ourslito  time  bo  go  that  dis- 

tb^?+T,The  sbrongth  of  the  chain  there  is  limited  by 

Sles  vl  ^ Ifc  -1S  aU  blocked  on  that  three 
Even  bbe  morning  and  evening  mails  from 
Greenore  have  to  pass  over  that  three  miles 
+.  ^ but  that  is.  only  twice  a day  ?— Yes ; but 

there  is  all  the  through  traffic  going  from  Newrv 
north  and  south  and  west  besides  T7> 

mmmmm 
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have  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newry. 

18405.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rates 
charged  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  or  the  other 
Irish  railway  companies,  for  agricultural  produce . 
Well,  I do  not  know  specifically,  hut  I have  always 
understood  they  are  very  high.  When  I was  sitting 
on  the  Land  Commission  I heard  repeated  complaints 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  produce  to  markets,  and, 
of  course,  it  was  a case  made  very  much  by  the  ten- 
ants that  they  could  not  market  their  produce ; they 
could  not  get  it  any  distance  except  at  very  high  rates. 

18486.  But  you  have  no  specific  information? — No, 
I have  not.  . . , . ,, 

18487.  Of  course  there  are  no  two  opinions  aoouc  me 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  the  low  rates  for 
agricultural  produce;  but  you  know  nothing  as  to 
whether  the  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable,  or  other- 
wise ?_I  could  not  go  into  that  question.  I was  pre- 
sent when  a very  important  judgment  was  given  by 
the  Railway  Commission  a few  weeks  ago,  if  you  wish 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Madden. 

18488.  We  have  got  the  judgment.  But,  putting  it 
generally,  Newry  is  at  present  at  a considerable  dis- 
advantage, firstly,  in  consequence  of  its  rates,  and 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  single  rail  junction 
with  the  Great  Northern ?— Certainly. 

18489.  Questions  have  been  mentioned  several  times 
here  about  rebates ; do  you  know  anything  about  those 
within  your  own  knowledge? — Before  I joined  the  Ban, 
I was  a practising  solicitor,  and  was  a good  deal  en- 
gaged in  railway  practice ; and  I did  know  that  re- 
bates were  given,  and  very  largely  given,  and  I believe 
are  very  largely  given  still ; but  it  'is  a system  that  is 
very  difficult  of  detection. 

18490.  Of  course  .you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  procedure  in  the  Railway  Commission  Court?— 


Suggestion 
that  the 
County 
Courts  should 
take  the  place 
of  the 

Railway  and 
Canal  Com- 
mission to 
hear  traders’ 
complaints. 


18491.  Do  you  think  that  is  a Court  that  is  likely 
to  find  favour  with  the  traders  of  Ireland  for  redress- 
ing any  grievances  ? — I do  not  think  it  is ; I think  it 
is  a very  fair  Court  as  it  is  conducted,  but  it  is  a very 
expensive  Court ; and  I think  that  the  _ evils  it  is 
intended  to  redress  could  bo  much  more  simply  dealt 
with  than  by  the  machinery  of  the  present  Court. 

18492.  As  a Barrister,  perhaps  you  could  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  what  would  he  a model  court  for  hear- 
ing grievances  between  traders  and  the  companies  ? — 
I think,  in  the  first  instance,  the  court  should 
be  a local  court,  as  near  the  locus  in  quo 
of  the  complaint  as  possible ; and  I would  give 
jurisdiction  to  the  County  Court  judge  to  deal  with 
these  cases.  At  present  the  County  Court  judge  can 
deal  with  appeals  on  income  tax  and  appeals  on 
rating ; and  I do  not  see  why  he  should  not  deal  with 
appeals  on  a business  matter  like  this.  'It  is,  after 
all,  only  a business  matter,  and  probably  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  a further  appeal  to  a judge  of  assize. 

18493.  From  the  decision  of  the  County  Court 
Judge? — Yes,  from  the  decision  of  the  County  Court 
judge ; it  would  cost  but  a very  few  pounds  more 

18494.  Have  you  heard  what  it  cost  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Harbour  Board  in  their  last  case  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners  Court  ? — I have  not  heard  it 
directly,  except  as  legal  gossip.  From  the  number  of 
eminent  men  engaged  in  the  case,  it  must  have  cost 
a great  deal  of  money. 

18495.  Then,  your  idea  is  that  disputes  between 
traders  and  railway  companies  could  be  cheaply  ad- 
justed by  the  County  Court  judges? — Certainly. 

18496.  And  that  that  would  be  o,  satisfactory 
tribunal  to  the  traders? — It  would  be  very  satisfac- 
factory  to  the  traders,  because  they  would  have  their 
witnesses  almost  on  the  spot.  Instead  of  taking  them 
to  Dublin  and  disrupting  their  business,  they 
would  have  all  their  witnesses  at  hand ; and  I should 
say  that  an  inquiry  before  a County  Court  judge 
would  not  last  as  many  hours  as  it  would  last  days 
in  Dublin. 


18498.  Then,  where  would  be  the  saving  of  expense? 
The  proceedings  in  a County  Court  are  almost 
always  very  much  less  expensive ; there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  A case  can  be  tried  in  a County  Court 
for  probably  a tenth  the  cost  it  could  be  tried  in 
Dublin.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  apply  to  an 
inquiry  about  a business  matter  of  this  kind- 
18499.  The  County  Court  judge’s  procedure  is,  I 
suppose,  practically  the  same  as  in  England?— Xes 
very  much  the  same ; they  hold  their  courts  four 
times  a year-,  probably  in  four  places  in  the  county. 

18500.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  light 
railways  that  are  guai*anteed  by  the  Treasury?— 
Some  of  them  are  in  a very  bad  way ; for  instance  the 
Clogher  Valley  Line,  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Line. 
The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  absorbs  94  per  cent! 
of  its  working  expenses ; and  within  a period  of  nine- 
teen years  it  has  involved  the  ratepayers  in  a total 
liability  of  £77,000.  The  Clogher  Valley  Line  is. 
worked  at  a cost  of  105  per  cent. 

18501.  I 'have  reason  to  believe  there  are  some 
negotiations  going  on  between  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Clogher  Valley. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — We  are  not  aware 
of  that  here. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — It  was  in  the  newspaper 
tlie  other  day  in  connection  with  the  Newry,  Ready, 
and  Tynan  Railway. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — There  is  no  one  re- 
presenting the  Great  Northern  Company  here,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  it. 

18502-  Chairman. — Of  course  you  know  that  all 
those  railways,  though  worked  at  90  per  cent.,  area 
great  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  is,  the  light  railways  that  are  costing  so  much? 
—Yes. 

18503.  And  they  tend  to  develop  industries  that 
never  would  have  been  developed,  except  for  that 
mode  of  communication? — No  doubt. 

18504.  Then,  in  that  respect  they  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  district  ? — They  are  a great  advantage 
to  the  district ; but  the  loss  on  the  working  of  them 
falls  on  a great  many  people  who  do  not  derive  any 
benefit. 

18505.  I suppose  that  is  so ; but  that  was  the  bar- 
gain made  at  the  time,  was  it  not? — It  was.  I do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  more  of  them  made  on 
Guarantees. 

18506.  Under  the  same  arrangement?— We  could 
not  get  a county  in  Ireland  td>  guarantee  a light  Tail- 
way now.  If  you  were  promoting  a Bill  to-morrow, 
you  could  not  get  a guarantee. 

18507.  You  began  by  stating  that  you  were  generally 
acquainted  with  the  various  districts  in  Ireland.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  are  many  districts 
which  would  be  benefited  to  a great  extent  if  railway 
communication  existed? — Certainly. 

18508.  And  it  would  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  those 
particular  districts  if  railway  communication  could 
be  given? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 

18509.  I suppose  .you  will  agree  that  private  enter- 
prise could  not  supply  the  capital  for  giving  those 
railways  ? — Not  in  Ireland.  . , 

18510.  I am  speaJdng  of  those  districts  in  Ireiana 
that  now  have  no  railway  communication?  It  is  nn- 


ossioie.  . . 

18511.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  as  to  -several  men 
districts ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  State  nnm  g 
the  money  for  those  railways  ? — I would. 

18512.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  State  purchasing 


the  Irish  railways? — x am.  T 

18513.  You  have  considered  this  subject'— i 


fully. 


18497.  Would  not  the  same  land  of  thing  occur  be- 
fore the  County  Court  judge  as  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  The  railway  companies  would  bo 
represented  by  Counsel ; how  would  the  traders  be 
represented? — I should  say  the  traders  would  be  re- 
presented by  Counsel  too. 


18514.  It  is  not  a new  subject  to  you  ?-Not  at  alt 
18515.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  I««® 
would  be  promoted  by  the  railways  becoming  P 
pert,  of  the  State  l-I  have  not  the  elighteet 
about  it.  ., 

18516.  Do  you  agree  that  if  the  State  had  e ™ 
ways  considerable  employment  would  be  ?1V  r, 
land  in  the  manufacture  of  rolling  rtook >'*»’  ^ 
would — for  instance,  take  Dundalk.  Dm  . ^ 

pairing  depot  for  the  Great  Northern  R 7 ^ 
pany;  there  are  very  extensive  works  > ^ 
the  population  of  Dundalk  has  me 

' ' ’ ' since  the  establishment  of 


considerably  ...  „ 

works.  I am  told,  and  I kave  no  „ 
doubt,  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Comv 
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•disburse  as  much  as  £2,000  a week  in  wages  in  that 
town,  which  is  a town  oft,  I think,  11,000  inhabitants 
at  present ; they  disburse  upwards  of  £100,000  a year 
among  their  employees;  they  manufacture  carriages 
and  wagons,  and  I am  not  sure  that  they  do  not  manu- 
facture°some'of  their  engines.  All  that  has  developed 
the  neighbourhood ; and  Dundalk  at  the  present  time, 
from  having  been  a very  stagnant  town  indeed,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  advancing  towns  in  prosperity  of  the 
small  towns  in  Ireland. 

18517.  Of  course  the  small  railways  have  to  import 
their  engines,  wagons,  and  so  on? — The  small  rail- 
ways cannot  do  anything  else,  of  course. 

18518.  As  a Barrister,  you  know  that  there  is  a 
power  under  some  old  Act  for1  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  Railways.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Act  of  1844?— Yes. 

18519.  Do  you  remember  it? — No,  I do  not,  only  as 
a matter  of  history ; I have  never  read  it. 

18520.  But  you  are  clearly  of  opinion,  after  con- 
sideration!, that  the  interests  of  Ireland  would  be 
promoted  by  the  railways  becoming  the  properly  of 
the  State?— I am  in  favour  of  the  State  acquisition 
of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  placing  of  the 
entire  system  under  a representative  Council  of  con- 
trol, associated  with  elected  representative  members 
representing  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  Port  and  Harbour  Boards,  together  with  members 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board 
of  Works  and  other  Departments  connected  with  the 
advance  of  Imperial  funds  to  Ireland. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi:. 

18521.  You  spoke,  I think  as  to  the!  action  of  the 
•Great  Northern  having  been  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Port  of  Newry;  and  you  said  that  at 
the  time  that  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  was  con- 
structed, that  railway  in  conjunction  with  tire  canal, 
would  have  the  effect  of  drawing,  and  was  designed  to 
•draw,  traffic  from  Clones,  Monaghan,  Enniskillen, 
and  even  so  far  as  Sligd,  to  the  Port  of  Newry ; is  that 
so? — Quite  so. 

18522.  At  the  same  time,  you  complain  now  that 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Great  Northern  has 
been  to  divert  to  Belfast  traffic  which  should  have  gone 
to  Newry  ?— Yes, 

18523.  But  surely  is  it  not  rather  inconsistent  of 
you  to  complain  of  that  when  your  action  was 
designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  draw  traffic  from 
• ligo.  Would  not  that  have  been  the  natural  outlet 
for  a good  deal  of  traffic  you  were  attempting  to  draw 
to  your  port? — I do  not  think  I mentioned  Sligo — 
Migo  is  rather  out  of  the  range.  I do  not  think  I 
went  beyond  Enniskillen.  I think  Sligo  is  going  too 

im.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a great  deal  of  the 
traac  which  you  were  wishing  to  draw  to  Newry  would 
nave  found  its  natural  outlet  at  Sligo,  and  that,  just 
on  tim  same  basis  as  you  say  certain  traffic,  whose 
+outiefcIf  have  been  Newry,  has  been 

V°  so  111  the  6amQ  way  the  natural 

u mU?11  of  thls  traffic  that  has  come  to  Newry 
would  have  been  the  port  of  Sligo  ?— Clearly.  What 
a,sJLmy  mind  was  Enniskillen. 

Sliwn  he’  as  re£ards  Enniskillen,  would  not 

_■ Poetically  nearer  to  Enniskillen  than  Newry  ? 
trafflr  t 1S  ;i  undoubtedly  ; but  not  for  cross-Channel 
from  England  and  Wales. 
esM  ir,'  hT  had  evidence  from  gentlemen  inter- 
traffic nf+LPOrttofiS^?°  cornPlaining  of  the  natural 
•of  iwf  tte,P°rt  of  Sligo  being  diverted  to  the  port 
•placM  „oan(i  80  °n  * ,and  Enniskillen,  amongst  other 
“ontioned  as  one  where  the  traffic  was 
fr0m  th®  port  of  Sligo.  My  only  point 
Northern  !-y°n  comPlam  of  Belfast  and  the  Great 
peonle  e"  ^11,1)8  7°^  traffic,  I think  the  Sligo 
iniiirimr  , dually  justified  in  complaining  of  your 
asS  thF?n-trva®c?-1  did  uot  mean  to  go  as7  far 
I was  a'  «.lskllue?  was  ™ore  in  m7  mind.  When 
to  Dublin  ^ , wjiole  coach  traffic  from  Enniskillen 
caches  ran  d?ue  through  Newry— the  mail 

iin.  from  Enniskillen  through  Newry  to  Dub- 

any  intent^  * *hen,  that  while  you  disclaim 

channel  vou  traffic  from  its  natural 

’ y u c°usider  that  under  a system  such  as  at 
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present  exists,  under  which  the  railway  systems  are  xfn„ , , un- 
divided into  the  Great  Northern,  we  will  say  in  the  y 14,1907. 
interests  of  Belfast,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Mr.  Edward 
in  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  the  Mid-  Greer,  b.l., 
land,  the  tendency  naturally  must  be  to  divert  traffic  J-p- . 
to  two  or  three  large  centres  at  the  expense  of  a " ‘ 
number  of  smaller  ones?— That  is  my  point. 

18528.  And,  generally,  you  would  favour  every  port 
in  Ireland,  if  capable  of  developing  traffic,  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  its  geographical  position? — That  is  all 
I meant  to  insist  upon.  I think,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  of  the  whole  country,  if  the  lines  were  in  the  K,.uai 
hands  of  a general  Council  and  the  traffic  were  allowed  rates  for  all 
to  flow  in  its  natural  channels,  it  would  be  very  much  ports 
better  for  the  country.  I only  advocate  equal  mileage  advocated, 
rates  for  all  ports. 

18529.  Assuming  the  result  of  this  Commission  is  to 
recommend  that,  at  any  rate,  the  smaller  railways 
should  be  concentrated  and  amalgamated  and  drawn 
into  the  bigger  ones,  would  not  that  still  further  tend 
to  keep  all  traffic  in  the  direction  of  the  large  centres 
if  you  do  away  with  the  small  companies  which  at 
present  exist  and  confine  yourself  to  two  or  three  large 
main  traffic  routes? — Well,  taking  the  larger  ports  of 
Ireland  on  the  east  coast— Londonderry,  Belfast,  Dun- 
dalk, Drogheda,  Greenore,  and  Newry,  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  ports,  and  those  are  all  the  natural  ports 
for  that  traffic. 

18530.  What  I meant  to  convey  was,  that  until  you 
could  put  the  management  of  the  railways  into  one 
hand— -no  matter  whether  into  the  hands  of  a Board 
Directors,  with  some  kind  of  Government  super- 
vision, or  into  those  of  the  State  or  some 
national  authority— until  you  put  them  into  one  hand 
there  will  be  naturally  a tendency  to  draw  traffic  over 
the  length  of  line  which  gives  the  greatest  return  ?— 

That  is  exactly  what  I complain  of  as  regards  Newry 
—that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  will  take  goods 
from  Enniskillen  down  to  the  port  of  Belfast,  and 
give  greater  facilities  to  the  port  of  Belfast  than  to 
the  port  of  Newry,  although  their  own  line  runs  into 
the  port  of  Newry,  because  they  get  a longer  haulage. 

They  are  bound  in  the  interests  of  their  shareholders 
to  do  so. 

18531.  And  under  existing  circumstances,  and  so  Constitution 
long  as  the  present  system  of  private  ownership  is  of  tlie 
continued,  such  a policy  must  be  pursued.  The  only  controlling 
remedy  then  is,  as  you  consider,  to  put  the  whole  of  authority 
tlie  railways  into  tile  hands  of  some  central  authority  ? °i  the 
—And  let  the  traffic  go  through  its  natural  centres  railways  if 

18532.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  authority  ™d' 
being  a direct  State  authority— by  which  I mean  under 
tiie  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament — or  would  yon  advocate  its  being  in  the 
hands  of  some  responsible  Irish  authority  ?— An  Irish 
authority,  certainly. 

18533  In  the  event  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment becoming  law,  and  an  authority  such  as  you  have  excessive 
foreshadowed  being  established,  would  you  consider  cosfc  of  Pro" 
that  when  the  handing  over  a number  of  very  im-  ia  bhe 

portant  Departments  to  this  Council  probably  no  more 
important  function  could  be  aligned  to  it  than  til.  oommSL 
contiol  of  the  railways  and  other  communications  of  Court  a 
the  country  ? I think  the  management  of  the  railways  serious,  tax  on. 
of  Ireland  would  be  essentially  a work  for  them  to  do.  litigants. 

18534.  You  spoke  of  the  judgment  which  was 
recently  delivered  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, and  of  tlie  great  expense  which  was  probably 
involved  by  that  Commission.  I think  you  said  you 
could  not  give  any  forecast  of  what  that  expense  would 
be,  but  I happened  to  look  over  the  list  of  counsel,  and 
1 saw  that  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown — the 
feolicitor-General,  I think— and  an  array  of  twelve 
Ring’s  counsel,  and  I think  eight  lesser  lights  of  the 
legal  profession,  were  engaged  in  the  litigation,  and 
I thmk  one  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the  cost  of 
that  must  have  been,  lasting,  as  it  did,  over  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Chairman. — I have  a letter  from  Mr.  Field  eivine  t 
the  cost  to  the  Dublin*  authorities.  g g 

Mf.  Shanahan. — There  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Field.  Docks  Board 
I think  he  said  £3,000.  The  letter  is  not  here.  ' instanced. 

..  18sf/  ““T*  roe. — i should  h*» 

thought  ft  would  hare  been  mote.  At  all  events  1 

with  such  an  array  of  legal  gentlemen  the  amen* 
must  have  been  enormous? — Certainly. 
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18536.  And  I take  it  to  be  your  view  that  with  the 
present  legal  system,  expense  of  that  kind  must  be 
incurred  whenever  traders  or  the  public  wish  to  get 
any  redress  of  grievances  under  which  they  suffer? 
Under  the  present  system. 

18537.  Under  a unified  system,  such  as  we  are  con- 
templating, where  the  control  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a central  body,  that  expense  would  disappear  7— 
Yes  ; and  my  idea  would  be  that  the  proceedings  before 
the  County  ‘Court  judge  would  be  initiated  by  a short 
petition,  stating  the  grievance,  and  the  solicitor,  or 
counsel  instructed  by  the  solicitor,  would  deal  with 
the  whole  thing.  Of  course,  the  procedure  would  be 
greatly  simplified  if  the  railways  of  Ireland  were  m 
the  hands  of  one  authority,  and  if  there  were  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  it  would  simplify  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

18538.  There  would  be  hardly  any  recourse  to  litiga- 
tion, I suppose? — Very  little. 

18539  I suppose  you  also  consider  that  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  in  order  that  some  en- 
couragement and  some  stimulus  may  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  industry,  and  also  to  such  manufacturing 
industries  as  may  be  established,  and  which  we  hope  to 
establish,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  railways  should  be  of  an  enterprising 
nature,  and  should  be  directed  to  develop  those  in- 
dustries by  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  that  is,  by  a material  reduction  in  the 
rates  and  charges  which  are  at  present  in  force?— I 
have  a very  strong  opinion  upon  that  subject ; and  I 
believe  if  something  is  not  done,  and  done  very  soon, 
in  that  direction,  the  country  will  be  face  to  face  with 
a very  serious  financial  crisis.  It  is  becoming  a ques- 
tion already  of  whether  the  rent  instalments  will  be 
ultimately  paid.  The  counties  are  beginning  to  cry 
out,  and  it  is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  a great  deal 
of  the  supplemental  grants  they  have  hitherto  had 
will  have  to  be  applied  in  making  good  the  defalca- 
tions in  rent  instalments. 

18540.  I quite  agree.  The  main  point  of  a unified 
State  system  would  be  to  bring  about  such  reductions 
as  would  improve  the  position  of  those  agricultural 
tenants,  of  whom  you  are  now  speaking? — Certainly. 

18541.  Such  development  cannot  be  given  by  the 
existing  system  of  private  ownership? — I think  it  is 
hopeless  to  look  for  that. 

18542.  They  are  restricted  from  making  experi- 
mental reductions  by  legislation  introduced  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public? — The  railway  companies  are 
making  money  for  their  shareholders ; the  Railway 
Council  would  make  money  for  the  people  of  the 
country. 

18543:  To  go  to  another  point.  You  spoke  of  light 
railways  and  the  great  cost  involved  in  their  construc- 
tion. Seeing  that  something  like  £1,500,000  has  been 
given  in  the  last  seventeen  years  in  the  way  of  free 
grants,  and  that  the  baronies  are  responsible  for  an- 
other million  and  a quarter,  towards  which  the  Trea- 
sury give  a certain  contribution,  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  either  the  cost  of  construction  of  those  light 
railways  must  have  been  very  largely  in  excess  of  what 
it  should  have  been  or  that  the  traffic  to  be  served  by 
those  light  railways  was  of  such  a small  and  uii- 
importan  t character,  so  to  speak,  that  a much  less 
expensive  system  of  railway  communication  would 
have  been  not  only  justified,  but  would  have  been 
absolutely  essential  if  economic  conditions  are  to  be 
considered  at  all  ? — I think  the  lines  were  constructed 
quite  too  expensively.  Those  lines  should  not  have 
cost  more  than  £4,000  a mile,  instead  of  which  they 
cost  up  to  £8,000  and  £10,000  a mile.  That  line  you 
have  spoken  of — the  Newry  and  Armagh  line — cost 
something  like  £15,000  a mile. 

18544.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  lines  have  cost 
a great  deal  more  than  they  should  have  done.  Might 
I ask  you,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  districts 
through  which  they  pass  could  not  possibly  develop 
for  many  years,  is  it  not  manifest  that  they  did  not 
require  so  expensive  a line,  and  that  a simpler  line 
would  have  answered  all  the  purposes?— A line  of 
about  £2,000  a mile  would  have  been  all  that  was 
necessary  or  justifiable.  Certainly,  circumstances 
have  shown  that  the  higher-priced  line  was  not 
justified. 


Examined  by  Mi’.  A spin  all. 

18545.  Supposing  that  you  had  the  arrangement  in 
force  which  you  seem  to  desire  of  having  a certain 
area  allocated  to  the  Port  of  Newry,  Belfast  would  of 
course,  have  to  have  an  area  allocated  to  that  port  ?— 

I would  not  allocate  any  area.  I would  like  to- 
let  the  merchant  in  Enniskillen  or  the  merchant  in 
Mcnaghan  use  either  the  Port  of  Belfast  or  the  Port 
of  Newry,  whichever  suited  him  best. 

18546.  But  let  us  take,  say,  twenty  miles  from 
Belfast,  twenty  miles  from  Newry,  twenty  miles  from 
Dundalk,  twenty  miles  from  Drogheda— suppose  dis- 
rates to  those  ports  were  all  equal? — That  is  for  the 
twenty  miles. 

18547.  For  the  twenty  miles,  yes.  Would  you 'not 
even  then  have  the  difficulty  that  some  of  these  ports 
have  not  the  same  natural  advantages  that  you  have 
at  Belfast,  where  you  have  deep  water  at  any  state 
of  the  tide,  and  where,  therefore,  you  have  a con- 
tinuous flow  of  steamers  coming  and  going  any  time 
of  the  day,  giving  facilities  which  cannot  be  given 
at  your  Port  of  Newry,  because  it  is  tidal,  or  at 
Dundalk,  because  it  is  tidal,  or  at  Drogheda,  because 
it  is  tidal,  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  attract  the  mer- 
chants by  the  facilities  that  exist  for  transit  quite 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  railway  rate?— 

I should  be  very  well  satisfied,  if  I were  a merchant, 
if  you  gave  me  twenty  miles  from  Newry,  and  twenty 
miles  from  Belfast.  I would  be  perfectly  satisfied". 

I would  then  put  the  Port  of  Newry  in  competition 
with  the  Port  of  Belfast,  and  for  cross-Channel  traffic 
Newry  would  get  it. 

18548.  Take  a port  like  Belfast.  You  have  steamers 
going  from  Belfast  direct  to  Liverpool  1 — Yes. 

18549.  Where  there  is  no  question  of  tide.  You 
have  them  going  direct  to  Fleetwood,  and  direct  to 
Scotland,  and  that  creates  a facility  which  is  very, 
very  attractive  to  the  merchant? — I will  answer  that, 

I think  you  are  assuming  that  the  facilities  for  some 
years,  going  in  and  out  of  Newry,  are  not  equal  to 
Belfast. 

18550.  Quite  so  ; because  it  is  tidal  ? — They  are  equal. 
A steamer  can  come  in  and  can  come  right  up  to 
the  town  of  Newry,  just  as  into  Belfast,  at  any  time 
of  the  tide. 

18551.  Drawing  what  depth  of  water?— About 
fifteen  feet. 

18552.  Can  she  get  right  up  into  the  port?— Right 
up  into  the  canal. 

18553.  She  cannot  get  into  the  canal  at  any  state  of 
the  tide  ? — She  can,  when  drawing  fifteen  feet,  get  into 
the  locks. 

18554.  Are  you  quite  sure? — Quite  sure,  because 
they  come  in  and  our  at  stated  hours. 

18555.  Take  the  case  of  the  Dundalk  and  Newry 
Steamship  Company.  They  have  got  one  steamer— the 
Dundalk,  and  they  have  some  smaller  steamers.  Where 
are  those  smaller  steamers  run  to  ? Are  not  the  smaller 
steamers  run  to  Newry,  and  the  larger  steamer  to 
Dundalk? — Because  larger  steamers  cannot  go  up  to 
the  quay  at  Newry,  but  the  larger  steamers  go  to  the 
canal  and  go  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Take 
the  Belfast  steamer  going  to  Liverpool.  Belfast  is 
not  by  any  means  so  direct  a port  for  Liverpool  as 
Newry  is. 

18556.  But  surely  you  must  generally  agree  that  the 
great  facilities  of  these  deep  water  conditions  will 
attract  traffic  irrespective,  to  a certain  extent,  of  rail- 
ways?— Newry  is  not  labouring  under  that  disad- 
vantage as  a port  at  all,  because  Newry  has  got 
Greenore,  where  the  London  and  North  Western 
steamers  go  in  and  out  at  all  tides.  They  start  every 
night  at  eight  o’clock. 

18557.  The  London  and  North  Western  start  front 
Greenore,  where  they  have  deep  water  at  any  state  of 
the  tide.  Then  you  look  upon  the  London  and  North 
Western  steamers  as  a great  advantage  to  that  part 
of  Ireland? — They  have  been  a great  advantage. 

18558.  So  you  are  not  complaining  of  the  Greenore- 
boats  ? — Not  at  all ; they  are  carrying  the  mails  to 
Belfast  now  by  Greenore. 

18559.  Greenore  is  an  illustration  of  my  point  that 
you  have  deep  water  at  any  state  of  . the  tide,  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  those  steamers  is  absolutely 
regular,  and,  no  doubt,  has  taken  away  from  the  Pori 
oF  Newry  some  of  the  traffic  which  used  to  go  » 
the  smaller  steamers  from  that  port? — Well,  it  has 
not  taken  much  from  Newry,  but  it  has  taken 
from  another  place  between  Greenore  and  Newry, 
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namely,  Warrenpoint,  where  there  used  to  be  a large 
tfleet  of  tidal  steamers,  but  these  have  all  disappeared, 
and  smaller  steamers  have  taken  their  place  and  go  up 
to  Newry. 

18560.  It  all  comes  back  to  deep  water  being  an 
•advantage? — Yes. 

18561.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  you  experienced  on 
the  Newry  and  Goraghwood  section  of  line  because  it 
is  a single  line,  can  you  tell  me  what  tonnage  passed 
over  that? — I cannot  say  ; but  a good  deal  of  the  trade 
must  be  done  over  it,  because  it  is  the  only  way  into 
Newry. 

18562.  How  could  the  local  courts  you  spoke  of 
decide  matters  of  rates  with  regard  to  this  particular 
■district  around  Newry  without  inflicting  injustice 
■upon  somebody  out  in  Donegal,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  somewhat  similar  in  character?  How 
could  you  permit  local  courts  spread  over  the  country 
to  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  general  policy  of 
the  railways  1 — Of  course,  if  the  question  was  one  that 
affected  two  or  three  counties,  and  the  traders  of  two 
or  three  counties,  there  would  be  something  in  that. 

18563.  Does  not  that  point  to  having  some  skilled 
authority  to  whom  you  can  go? — Well,  if  you  had 
this  great  central  railway  authority,  this  Railway 
Council,  they  could  send  representatives  down  to  in- 
vestigate, and  take  evidence. 

18564.  If  there  were  a Railway  Council,  you  would 
1)9  satisfied  that  that  body  would  be  efficient  for  the 
purpose? — I would ; I think  they  would  take  the  place 
■of  the  County  Court  judge. 

18565.  And  that  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
•uniformity  of  decision? — It  would  have  that  great 
advantage. 

18566.  You  have  expressed  the  hope  that  if  these 
railways  were  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  were 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  Irish  industries 
would  improve  materially.  Of  course,  that  would  not 
happen  until  the  lapse  of  a certain  period  of  time. 
How  soon  do  you  suppose  that  Ireland  would  begin 
to  respond  to  the  advantages  which  you  suppose  would 
then  exist  by  reason  of  greater  railway  facilities  and 
lower  railway  rates? — I should  say  ten  years. 

18567.  And  during  that  period  of  ten  years  there 
•will  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  railways  for 
the  State  at  a profit? — Well,  of  course,  some  financial 
arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  to  bridge  over 
"that  period. 

18568  That  difficulty  would  have  to  be  recognised? 
— Certainly. 

18569.  But  you  do  hope  that  after  a period  of  ten 
years  a considerable  change  would  take  place  ?— I do. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

18570.  You  spoke  of  this  single  line.  Do  you  really 
think  that  a single  line  three  miles  long  is  a handicap 
to  a place  of  15,000  people  ? — I do,  where  it  is  a port, 
and  where  vessels  are  going  in  and  out,  and  discharg- 
ing cargoes  and  coal  and  wishing  to  get  away  again. 

18571.  You  know  Plymouth,  I suppose — at  any  rate, 
byname?— Ido. 

18572.  You  would  admit,  I take  it,  that  Newry  is 
not  likely  to  be  as  important  as  Plymouth  for  some 
time  to  come  ? — I wish  it  was. 

, Do  you  know  that  last  year  the  Great  Western 

had  about  three  miles  of  single  line  to  get  to  Ply- 
Vas  nofc  aware- 

,, 11 r<  ^0U  know  that  until  a few  years  ago  on 
tne  threat  Western  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
wnngle  lme  t0  g6t  t0  P1>'mouth?— No-  I did  not  know 

mn^h^  Poes  ^at  change  your  view?:— Not  very 


mi8576l,If  a ,rich  company  can  get  to  a place  lik< 
with  thirty  miles  of  single  line,  do  yoi 
-i  » , *kree  miles  of  single  line  is  necessarih 

a great  handmap  to  Newry?— Might  I ask  you  whethei 
6 aic  ^y  other  towns  near  Plymouth  circum 
a4r  ®el*ast  *s  with  regard  to  Newry. 
ahnt,*  • e are  diking  not  about  competition,  bu 
oout  .he  inconvenience  of  a single  line,  that  is  all?- 
in~  tbe  inconvenience  of  a single  line  o: 
or  oi  i?*!68'  ^ 13  connected  with  a system  of  seventh 

too  *mAlleSJfr(?m  Greenore  to  Belfast,  is  almos' 
adT*  °f  ar«ument-  Why,  a man  car 
«ena  goods  from  Belfast  to  Dundalk  and  get  his  goodf 
goods  w ln  sil  hours,  while  another  man  sendint 

st.f r»te?r,Du"a*,k  ** 
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18578.  I do  not  want  to  argue  that  at  all.  I want 
to  ask  you  to  consider  whether  you  are  prepared  to 
maintain  that  three  miles  of  single  line  is  such  a 
great  obstacle  as  you  have  suggested? — I think  it  is  a 
very  great  obstacle. 

18579.  The  London  and  North  Western,  by-the-bye, 
is  behind  Newry? — Yes. 

18580  The  North  Western  has  got  to  get  through 
these  three  miles? — Yes. 

18581.  The  North  Western  is  not  very  poor? — I 
should  say  not. 

18582.  If  the  North  Western  thought  it  a serious 
obstacle,  do  you  not  think  they  would  find  means  of 
getting  it  doubled? — I do  not  know  what  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Great  Northern  are. 

18583.  They  have  an  interest  in  getting  to  and  from 
Greenore? — They  have. 

18584  If  they  thought  this  was  a block  of  so_  much 
importance,  would  they  not  have  done  something? — 
I dare  say  they  would. 

18585.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me.  As  I gather, 
what  you  really  want  is  State  management? — Yes. 

18586.  Of  course,  the  State  would  not  allow  itself 
to  be  taken  into  the  County  Court,  would  it  ? The 
State  would  lay  down  its  rules? — When  you  say  State 
management,  might  I ask  you  to  define  what  you 
mean? 

18587.  I understood  it  was  to  be  managed  by  a 
public  body? — Yes,  that  is  what  I meant.  A Public 
Representative  Council. 

18588.  Which  would  have  statutory  authority  to 
levy  certain  rates? — ‘Certainly. 

18589.  And  would  levy  them  if  it  thought  proper? 
— Quite  so. 

18590.  You  could  not  take  them  into  the  County 
'Court  on  that,  could  you?  You  could  not  take  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  into  the  County  Court 
on  the  Income  Tax  or  the  Tea  Tax,  which  would  be 
the  same  thing,  would  it  not  ? If  your  view  prevails, 
we  need  not  talk  about  the  County  Court — that  is 
what  I am  trying  to  get  at? — If  the  public  Council 
is  established,  then  I do  not  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  going  to  the  County  Court  at  all. 

18591.  That  is  just  what  I understood  you  to  mean. 
You  were  suggesting  that  the  County  Court  should  be 
resorted  to  if  private  management  continued  ? — Yes. 

18592.  Then  I will  not  ask  you  about  that,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  have  it?— I very  much  prefer  to  have 
a public  authority. 

18593.  In  that  case  resort  to  the  County  Court 
would  not  be  necessary? — Certainly  not. 

18594.  Now,  on  that,  I want  you  to  tell  me  this. 
I think  I understood  you  to  tell  Mr.  Aspinall  that 
supposing  the  reductions  you  desire  were  made,  there 
would  be  a difficulty  about  money  for  the  first  few 
years  until  the  traffic  grew  ? — Quite  so. 

18595.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? — It  must 
come  from  the  State. 

18596.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  State  now  ? — From 
the  Treasury  of  England. 

18597.  From  the  Treasury  of  England? — Yes. 

18598.  That  is  your  view.  I gather  that  you  could 
not  expect  Ireland  to  pay  part  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
Ireland  could  not  possibly  pay  ; it  could  no  more  pay 
for  that  than  it  could  have  found  the  money  for  land 
purchase,  which  the  Treasury  has  done. 

18599.  ll  only  want  to  get  your  view.  The  position 
is  that  you  think  the  railways  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  Irish  management,  and  that  the  necessary 
money  to  fill  up  the  deficit,  at  the  start  at  any  rate, 
ought  to  be  found  by  England? — Yes. 

18600.  Would  the  Treasury  have  any  control?— I 
suggested  that— that  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board 
of  Works,  or  whatever  Boards  were  necessary,  should 
appoint  their  representatives  upon  this  Council. 

18601.  A certain  number? — A certain  number. 

18602.  Perhaps  it  would  be  25  per  cent,  as  suggested 
in  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill? — Quite  so — they  would  be  fully 
represented. 

18603.  Then  they  would  not  be  able  to  stop  a reduc- 
tion of  rates.  A 25  per  cent,  representation  could 
not  control?— It  could  not  control  in  an  assembly  of 
100. 

18604.  The  interest  of  the  other  seventy-five  would 
clearly  be  reduction  of  rates,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly 
— not  a ruinous  reduction  of  rates,  but  a fair  reduc- 
tion. 

2 E 
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...  11  I9fl7  18605.  A fair  reduction  at  the  expense  of  the 

_L  ' Treasury  as  represented  by  the  minority?- -Well,  I 
Mr.  Edward  would  not  say  at  the  expense,  because  that  would  De 
Greer, b.l  ,j.p.,  a dishonest  thing  to  do. 

ex-Assistant  18606  j do  not  tWnk  it  is  in  the  least  dishonest, 
Legal  Land  ^ .g  the  ropoea!j  is  it  not?— The  proposal  is, 

CummiBaioner . ^ q{  ^ 100|  twenty-five  should  represent  the  m- 
Constitution  terest  of  the  bodies  that  were  advancing  and  Lave 
of  the  Council  control  of  the  funds,  and  the  other  seventy-five  should 
of  Manage-  represent  the  traders  and  persons  interested  m the 
ment.  general  development  of  the  trade  of  the  country  and 

the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

18607.  By  means  of  lower  rates? — Whatever  it  may 

18608.  We  may  assume  that  the  75  per  cent,  would 
outvote  the  twenty-five  ?— That  might  or  might  not  be. 

18609.  Would  you  propose  to  give  the  75  per  cent, 
power  to  vote  reductions  to  any  extent  they  thought 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  Irish 
trade?— That  is  rather  a difficult  question.  If  you 
gave  them  power  to  do  it,  and  they  had  absolute 
power  to  do  it,  they  might  ruin  the  whole  thing. 

18610.  No,  the  lower  the  rates  were  to  be,  the  better 
for  Ireland.  It  would  be  much  better  for  Ireland  if 
they  had  no  railway  rates  to  pay  at  all,  c.early  ?— It 
would  be  better,  of  course,  but  how  are  you  to  bring 
that  about  1 _ 

Treasure  18611.  The  Irish  representatives  on  uhe  Council 

control  m the  would  naturally  vote  for  it  ?— They  would,  I sup- 


reductions.  . 18612.  Are  you  proposing  to  put  a stop  anywhere  ? 

Of  course,  there  must  be  a check  upon  it  at  some 

point  or  other. 

18613.  I want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  suggest?— 
That  I have  not  considered. 

18614.  It  is  a serious  point  for  those  of  u6  who  do 
not  live  in  Ireland,  is  it  not?— I can  scarcely  follow 
you  in  that,  because  if  the  rates  were  reduced,  if  the 

Board  were  so  foolish 

18615.  But  surely  they  would  be  very  wise,  would 
they  not?  If  the  Board  is  appointed— -?— Pardon 
me,  I do  not  quite  see  it,  because  they  first  get  the 
money  to  purchase  the  railways,  and  they  get  that 
from  the  Treasury  of  England  ; they  then  proceed  to 
reduce  the  rates  so  low  that  it  would  not  pay  the  in- 
terest and  I think  that  would  be  a very  dishonest 
thing.  . . ' 

18616. ' T follow-  your  point,  though  I cannot  mysel-i 
see  that  it  is  dishonest.  Of  course  if  there  is  a bar- 
gain that  you  would  not  reduce  below  a certain  point, 
then  it  might'  be  dishonest  to  break  your  bargain  ?— I 
think  it  is  assuming  rather,  much. 

_ . , 18617.  Let  me  turn  it  round  then.  Is  your  point 

Arrangement  that  fche  Council  ought  not  to  be  allowed— ought  not 
SZt  to  have  power,  we  will  put  it— to  reduce  the  rates 
excessive  below  the  point  at  which  they  paid  interest  on  the 
reductions  purchase  money  ? — Some  such  arrangement  would  pro- 
with  conse-  vide  a safeguard.  . . 

quentloss  of  18618.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a limit  of  that 
revenue  kind  ? — That  would  be  reasonable. 

18619.  Supposing  that  were  put  into  a Bill,  do  you 
interest.  think  there  would  he  any  money  available  to  reduce 
rates — any  serious  money  ? — You  mean  that  the  Trea- 
sury, under  those  circumstances,  would  not  advance 
the  money? 

18620.  No,  I mean  this.  Assume  that  the  Irish 
railways  were  bought  by  the  State  for  £40,000,000, 
or  any  other  sum  you  like  to  take,  would  you  he  able 
to  get  out  of  them  more  than  enough  net  revenue  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  £40,000,000?— That  is  a ques- 
tion of  calculation  altogether.  »I  cannot  say  what  has 
been  estimated  it  would  take  per  annum  to  pay,  say, 
4 per  cent,  upon  £40,000,000. 

. . 18521.  We  can  easily  do  that — it  is  £1,600,000,  is 

it  not  ? — Yes. 

18622.  Have  you  gone  into  it  financially? — No,  I 
■ ■ ■ - have  not. 

The  question  18623.  Then  I will  not  ask  you  any  more  about 
of  the  raanu-  that.  Just  one  other  thing.  The  manufacture  of  roll- 
facture  of  ing  stock  you  laid  stress  on ; I think  you  said  the 

railway  Great  Northern  manufacture  it  practically  all  at 

rolling  stock  Dundalk  ?- Yes. 

m Ireland.  18624.  .So  that  is  in  Ireland  already  ?— Yes. 

18625.  The  Great  Southern  manufacture,  also,  at 
Inchicore  ? — Yes. 

18626.  Do  not  the  Midland  Company  manufacture 
most  of  theirs? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  V esey  Knox,  x.o. — Not  all,  but  largely. 


18627.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Great  Northern  and  the 
Great  Southern  are  a very  large  part  of  the  Irish 
railways  ?— rYes. 

18628.  You  have  that  already  ?— Yes. 

18629.  So  tli at  really  all  the  additional  manufac- 
ture wanted  is  for  the  little  railways— the  hulk  of  it 
is  already  in  Ireland  ? — So  it  appears. 

18630.  Do  you  know  what  the  Northern  Counties 
do  ? They  have  works  at  Belfast — you  do  not  know 
whether  they  manufacture? — I am  not  sure. 

18631.  Anyway,  the  Great  Northern  and  Great 
Southern  form  the  bulk  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  ?— 
Yes. 

18632.  Mr.  Aspinall. — I should  just  like  to  ask  a 
question  upon  that.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  rolling  stock,  say,  at-  Dundalk,  is  there  not  an 
impression  that  any  additional  rolling  stock  which  is 
required  would  bring  in  a very  large  amount  of  money 
to  the  artisans  of  Ireland.  Take  wagons,  fox  in- 
stance ? — That  is  the  way  I put  the  case  of  Dundalk. 
There  is  a sum  of  £2,000  a week  spent  amongst  the 
working  population  of  Dundalk,  and  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  population  of  the  town  very 
considerably  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

18633.  I only  want  to  ask  you  how  far  that  is  true. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  there  are 
about  19,633  wagons  owned  by  all  the  companies. 
Now,  I think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  from  the 
rolling  stock  in  Ireland  the  number  that  you  would 
require  to  renew  in  a year— to  make  new  wagons  in- 
stead of  those  that  are  worn  out— would  be  about  785 
a year.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  wages  that  you  can 
spend  in  Ireland  upon  a wagon  does  not  amount  on 
the  average,  to  more  than  £5  a wagon,  so  that  the 
total  amount  that  you  could  possibly  retain  in  the 
country,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  materials 
must  be  purchased  out  of  the  country,  would  be  some- 
thing under  £4,000  a year  ? — Yes. 

18634.  So  that  it  is  rather  a smaller  matter  than  it 
sometimes  talked  about. 

18635.  Chairman. — You  are  only  dealing  with  re- 
newals, Mr.  Aspinall.  What  about  repairs? 

18536.  Mr.  Aspinall. — I was  just  coming  to  that. 
When  you  come  to  the  question  of  repairs,  which  are 
practically  all  done  in  Ireland,  you  have  to  spend 
something  like  £4  per  wagon  per  annum  on  a total 
of  19,633  wagons.  Therefore,  the  question  of  repairs 
is  of  immense  importance,  while  the  question  of  re- 
newals, or  new  stock,  is  not  of  such  great  importance? 
— So  it  would  appear  from  those  figures,  but  what- 
ever it  is,  the  country  would  have  the  benefit,  of  it. 

I could  get  no  other  figures  that  I thought  afforded 
an  example  of  what  I wished  to  convey  better  thaii 
Dundalk.  There  £100,000  a year  is  spent  in  the  way 
I have  said,  and  that,  in  a.  town  like  Dundalk,  is  a 
very  large  thing,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years 
the  prosperity  of  Dundalk  has  improved  immensely, 
and  1 think  it  is  due  greatly  to  this  cause  that  I havo 
mentioned. 

18637.  Practically  all  the  repairs  are  done,  you 
know,  in  Ireland — at  Inchicore  (the  Great  Southern 
and  Western),  at-  Dundalk  (the  Great  Northern),  at 
Belfast  for  the  Northern  Counties,  and  at  Grand 
Canal-street  for  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  Therefore, 
as  repairs  are  already  dealt  with  in  Ireland,  the 
question  of  renewals  of  wagons  is  of  less  importance 
than  it  is  sometimes  considered  to  be. 

•Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 
18538.  You  know  Mr.  Thomas  Irwin,  of  Newry  ?- 

18639.  You  know  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Newry 
Port  and  Harbour  Trust? — Yes. 

18640.  I do  not  know  whether  your  attention  was 
called  to  the  evidence  he  gave  before  this  Commission 
at  page  295  of  the  Minutes.  He  eaid_  that  the  Har- 
bour Trust  had  sent  out  circulars  asking  the  traders 
whether  they  had  any  grievances,  and  that  tney 
could  find.no  grievances  in  Newry.  Did  you  kno 
that? — No.  , , ... 

18641.  You  are  not  yourself  in  trade,  I think 
No. 

18642.  The  actual  people  who  are  in  trade  in  Newry 
have  no  grievances  ? — The  evidence  T have  given  upon 
that  subject  is  based  upon  reports  that  I took  out  _ 
the  newspapers  of  meetings  of  the  Chamber  ol  go  - 
, merce  and  other  bodies  in  Newry. 

18643.  What  bodies  ? Mr.  Irwin  is.  also  a 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?— This  is  a meetrng 
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the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  2nd  of  May,  1907. 
3f  yon  wish  it,  I will  read  it  for  yon,  it  is  very 
short. 

18644.  Does  it  go  beyond  what  you  said  just  now  ? 
_It  states  what  their  grievances  are. 

18645.  Are  there  any  grievances  _ in  it  except  the 
two — the  occasional  shortage  of  rolling  stock  and  this 
point  about  the  single  line? — The  point  about  the 
single  line  is  one  point,  and  the  point  about  the  Dun- 
dalk people  getting  an  advantage  over  Newry  in 
consequence  of  the  single  line  is  another  point. 

18646.  In  consequence  of  the  single  line? — Yes. 
The  Chairman  says  here  that  “he  did  not  know  how 
far  other  people  had  suffered,  but  so  far  as  the  firm 
which  he  was  connected  with  was  concerned,  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  ever  since  Christmas,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  wagons  at  the  railway  stations.  They 
had  sent  stuff  over  to  the  railway,  and  it  had  to  lie 
at  the  station  three  or  four  days  before  sufficient 
-wagons  were  obtained  to  take  it  away.  A number  of 
logs  for  Belfast  were  lying  at  the  station  for  three 
days  before  they  could  get  a wagon  to  put  them  in, 
and  the  same  applied  to  their  box  trade.  All  their 
customers  were  complaining  that  they  could  not  get 
stuff  delivered  as  quickly  as  they  could  from  Belfast, 
and.  he  would  like  to  hear  what  the  other  members 
present  had  to  say  on  the  subject.”  It  was  the 
Chairman  who  said  that. 

18647.  This  has  no  reference  at  all  to  grievances — 
there  was  the  question  of  wagons  and  the  single  line  ? 
— And  the  single  line. 

18648.  Now,  on  the  single  line  question,  do  you 
know  the  Great  Northern  have  promised  to  double 
that  line  ? — No  ; I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

18649,  Evidence  of  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Irwin 
when  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  ?— That 
does  not  appear  by  this  report. 

18650.  That  is  a newspaper  report,  I suppose? — I 
am  sure  it  is  an  accurate  report. 

18651.  How  can  you  be  certain  it  is  accurate? — A 
newspaper  has  no  object  in  publishing  an  inaccurate 
upon  a subject  of  that  kind.  It  is  very  easily 

1^52.  Here  was  the  gentleman  who  is  Chairman 
■of  this  Port  and  Harbour  Board  coming  here  and 
stating  that  the  only  real  grievance  they  had  was  this 
difficulty  of  the  single  line,  and  he  said  that  this 
railway  company  had  promised  to  remove  that  for 
them.  You  yourself  have  no  actual  experience  of  the 
barrister  ^ P ^ at  a11  No  1 I am  a practising 

* thi.nk  th®  grievance  of  rates  that  Newry 
sed  to  suffer  from,  and  about  which  some  controversy 
Was  a/.ef  tlle  amalgamation  with  the  Great 
SS? whlcl1  P1**  about  1874,  I think, 
recollection  t — I think  so. 

litthTknd'ir  ,tha*  ,«»?l8«in*tion  there  was  some 
■»*•,  wi  there  very  often 

the  nIga“-at“”'  *?d  thcre  wa*  4 before 

xae  Hallway  Commission  about  it? Yes. 

W3S  thiriJ  years  ago.  Now  things 
rates  at  alf?  d?W“'  8*  is  no  difficu,ty  about 
lieve  Mh1  W°uld  follow  y°u  in  that ; I be- 
m a Very  great  Srievance. 

fore  iLTnre  ^as.  none  they  could  find  to  bring  be- 
come LnmTT?1-  Mr-  Irwin  said  there  were 
th?t  ^evP  WtS>  bUu  U-P°n  i?vesrigation  it  was  found 
WeU  i wv  d no  xbasis-  That  is  Question  9763?— 
Ifl m n rePort,  one  gentleman  says 

thins  joa  U “ " I0‘  "V- 


Chairman.  -I  do  not  think  Mr.  Greer  has  given  any  Mari  it  lOOT 
evidence  about  this  at  all.  y _IL 

18658.  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  K.c.-Very  well.  Now,  on 
the  question  of  shops  do  you  know  that  the  Great  ex-.Wtant  ' 
Southern,  in  addition  to  their  shops  at  Inchicore,  have  Legal  [.and 
shops  at  Limerick?— No,  I do  not.  Commissioner. 

18659.  Wagon  and  repairing  shops  at  Limerick?— 

I am  not  here  giving  evidence  objecting  to  the  Great 
Northern  Bailway  Company  having  works  at  Dun- 
dalk, or  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  having 
works  at  Inchicore.  I would  rather  see  those  works 
increased  ten  times.  I have  no  objection  to  them. 

18660.  I quite  appreciate  that ; but  I do  not  know  Extent  of 
whether  you  know  the  extent  to  which  Irish  railways  rollin8  stock 
have  gone  in  this  direction  to  support  local  industry  repaira  and 
Do  you  know  that  even  a small  railway  like  the  Bel-  Jen.9wa,ls  m 
fast  and  County  Down  has  got  repairing  shops?— It 
has  got  repairing  shops,  but  I do  not  think  they  make 
any  wagons. 

18661.  They  do  not  make  engines,  but  they  make  all 
their  wagons  and  carriages.  Do  you  know  that  even 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  make  their  carriages  and 
wagons,  too?— I do  not. 

18662.  Do  you  know  that  even  the  West  Clare  lias 
just  turned  out  a very  fine  train?— Well,  I was  only 
once  on  the  West  Clare,  and  certainly  there  was  room 
for  great  improvement. 

18663.  That  is  some  time  ago,  I suppose  1 — Yes. 

18664.  On  the  question  of  uniformity,  I know  you 
are  very  familiar  with  the  legal  practice  in  Ireland, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  I might  get  this  from  you. 

It  is  the  law  in  Ireland  that . there  is  an  appeal  on 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  from  the  County 
Court  judge— it  differs  from  England  in  that  respect? 

— Yes.  ^ 

18665.  And  there  are  -sometimes  as  many  as  ninety 
ciyil  bill  appeals,  as  they  are  called,  to  be  heard  at 
one  assize  town?— I am  sorry  to  say  that  is  not  my 
experience. 

18666.  Perhaps  you  do  not  go  to  Tyrone— but  there  Suitability  of 
are  some  cases  ? — But  you  know  Tyrone  is  a very  ex-  the  County 
ceptional  county.  Courts  to 

18667.  There  are  a large  number  of  civil  bill  appeals 
to  be  heard  at  each  assize  ? — Not  very  large,  about  two  ranPway 
days  m each  assize  town  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  matter" 
them,  except  in  the  city  of  Belfast. 

18668.  The  judges  would  get  through  them  very  .ex- 
peditiously?— In  from  one  to  two  days. 

18669.  Do  you  think  all  those  questions  of  railway 
management  involving  the  examination  of  experts  could 
be  sandwiched  in  among  all  these  civil  bill  appeals?— 

'Ll  it  is  such  a complicated  question  at 

all.  I think* any  of  our  Irish  judges  would  deal  with 
these  cases  very  expeditiously.  The  assizes  in-most  of 
our  towns — take  the  North-East  Circuit— only  -last 
two  days,  and  they  only  last  three  days  in  Armagh. 

There  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  adding  one  clay 
more  on  to  those. 

18670.  Can  you  tell  me  this : is  there  any  appeal  • • 

from  a judge  of  assize  ?— No  appeal 
Itm.  You  would  not  give  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  I — No. 

18672.  You  have  an  appeal,  of  course,  to  the  Court 
ot  Appeal  in  the  case  of  a running-down  action 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  damages  of  £50.  That  case 
can  be  taken  lo  the  House  of  .Lords?— Yes. 


Mr.  Robert  M.  D.  Simms,  r.p.,  summed  by  the  Chairman, 


T.?  J'f"  “d  r°“  'hAre  “*  Charleville, 
l***  4 member  of  the  Grand 
‘h*tJcomt»“lvCn1'k' it'  ?“y  J“".  “d  Chad  in 
* greSS  rf  S,  “ lt?  'W‘  ““V  Ireland, 
hection  on'fV.  rail,way  business  to  consider  in  con- 
trought  before  n^'i  rallways,  and  we  had  specially 
duty  to  railway  Schemes  which  it  was  our 

18674  C^slder-under  the  Railways  Acts. 

Hsh^  JlS,®-  Was  before  County  Councils  were  estab- 

a farm  any- land  yourself  ?— Yes,  I farm 

.Property  Kdnf  SrieyUlm  - * **"  ‘ S°°d  *•*'«* 


18676.  Have  you  been  agent  for  other  properties?— 
ru  1 da'!e,been  an  extensive,  land  agent  in  Ireland. 
1 have  had  the  management  of  estates  in  various  other 
countries,  and  I have  had  to  do  with  about  3,000 
tenants.  I have  a good  knowledge,  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  on  their 
farrping  business. 

18677.  Of  course,  you  are  conversant  with  the  rail- 
ways  of  your  county  ?— Yes,  and  for  .the  last  ten  years 
ubal.rman  Tourist  Development  Cpm- 
.pany,  the  obj ect  of  which  company  is.  to,  increase  the 
.tourist  traffic  in  Ireland.  We  have  arrangements,  with 
ali.  the-  railway  companies,  English  ..and  J*ish;...w? 

2 K'2 


Mr.  Robert  ,\L 
DSanders.j.r,, 
Landowner 
and  agent,  and 
Chairman  of 
the  Tourist 
Development 
Company, 
Ireland. 
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„ have  • contracts  with  them,  and  arrangements  for 

May  14, 1 J»..  throcgh  bookings.  And  that  brings  one  very  much  m 
Mr.  Robert  M.  contact  with  railway  work  so  far  as  passenger  traffic 
D.Sanders.J.r.  is  concerned. 


Landowner 


Development 

Company, 

Ireland. 


Objects  and 
work  of  the 
Tourist 


line  from  Cork,  buying  up  these  small  railways  into 
Rosslare  in  connection  with  England.  But  they  had 
no  strong  company  behind  them  in  England;  and. 
many  of  us  thought— and  I was  one  of  those— that  that 
would  be  a useless  scheme,  because  it  would  not  give' 
effective  competition,  that  it  would  only  perpetuate 
the  then  state  of  affairs,  especially  as  they  were  asking 
the  County  Cork  to  contribute  a very  large  sum  of 
money  to  this  scheme  to  finance  it.  I did  not  see  wire 
we  should  have  to  pay  a tax  in  the  shape  of  these- 
guarantees.  Subsequently,  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  made  arrangements  -with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  with  the- 
result  that  a big  amalgamation  was  carried  out,  prac- 
tically amalgamating  all  the  railways  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  with  the  exception  of  these  small  railways, 
down  in  County  Cork,  which  I can  deal  with  after- 
wards. That  has  been  done  at  very  great  expense,  not 
to  the  ratepayers,  as  was  originally  proposed,  but  by 
the  companies  themselves.  They  have  spent  a very- 
large  amount  of  capital  upon  them  ; and  the  service  is. 
now  complete.  It  is  a very  fine  service,  the  steamers 
~ -V,  • 3 . . _ i it..  rteveloued  a traffic  are  very  good  ; and  I think  it  is  likely  to  result  in  verv 

18684.  Never  mind  tha  . formation  of  your  great  benefit  to  the  South  of  Ireland.  It  carries  out 

which  did  not  exist  prior  o the  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  the  Allport 

company  ?• —Certainly  it  Has.  . Commission  Report.  The  only  difference  is  that  ire 

..0*05  in  that  respect  it  has  improved  the  railway  that  Report  it  was  suggested  that  these  amalgamations 
, nther  traveiiing  facilities  of  the  country'?— We  should  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  State; 

assisted  the  railways  and  the  railways  have  whereas,  in  this  instance,  it  has  been  carried  out  at 

assisted  us  ; and  by  our  co-operation  with  the  railway  the  expense  of  the  railway  companies, 
companies  we  have  made  ^ possible  and  18690.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  this  amalga- 

come  over,  especially  to  the  ^eapc,r  Tate,  ’than  mation  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  South  of  Ireland  V 

enjoy  themselves  better,  and  P — Most  distinctly ; I do  not  say  that  we  have  reaped 

they  could  formerly.  a benefit  as  yet,  but  we  have  facilities  now  which 

18686,  How  many  ^ p assen gers  do^  you,  will  put  us  in  a position  to  reap  the  benefit  in  future.. 

18691.  Can  you  remember  the  year  when  the  grand 


, * ,,  18678.  That  is  principally  passenger  traffic  ; it  is 

StirC'S  like  Cook's  Agenc?  in  England l-Wdl,  it  is  rather 
the  Tourist  more  than  Cook's. 

18679.  In  what  way  ?— Because  we  work  the  routes. 
We  have  our  own  horses  and  coaches,  which  run  in 
connection  with  the  railways,  and  we  own  hotels. 

18680.  Lord  Pirrie.— And  Cook’s  actually  sell  some 
of  your  tickets,  I believe  ?-They  are  our  agents. 

, ...  18681.  Chairman. — This  is  something  peculiar  to 

Company  6nt  Ireland  ? I daresay  that  abroad  it  has  been  worked. 

18682.  How  long  has  your  company  been  estab- 
lished?—We  commenced  about  ten  years  ago. 


18683.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  result?— 
Roughly  ; I can  state  how  it  came  about. 


Extent  of  the 
traffic  dealt 
with  by  the 
company. 


annum? — Mr.  Crossley,  our  managing  director 
forms  me  that  their  number  is  about  14,000  on  the 
southern  section. 

The  movement  was 
Ireland.  Lady 


18687.  In  one 

» ffiVff  thmTiterward'.  . 18693.  Moil-man— I think  we  will  go  e 
W Ci".e  wLn  he  w.l  Lord  Li.utagrt,  Resided  please,  to*. 


juries  ceased  to  exist  ?--l£ 

18692.  Lord  Pirrie. — 1900  was  the  first  year  of  the 
County  Councils  ? — That  i 


—I  think  we  will  go  0114  if  you 


Lord  Orew^  w e held  at  tbe  Royal  Dublin  all  the  detail  which  you  have  in  y 

at  a very  impo  ^Association  was  formed.  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  to 

That  was  renresenfftive  of  the  whole  of  the  advantage  of  Ireland  if  the  railways  were  amalga- 

Ireland, 

from  aL  r - - 

was  present  at  that  meeting. 


.society,  wira.  — ------  . 

That  meeting  Ta*  o^attended™ bv  important  men  mated  either  into  two,  or  three,  or  even  one;  have  you 
- - • I "think  Lord  Pirrie 


which  Lord  Pirrie,  who  was  . 

fast  presided.  The  meeting  was  a very  great  success. 
Then,  again,  a meeting  was  held  m Cork,  and  was 
attended  by  men  of  all  classes  of  political  opinions. 
And  afterwards,  the  campaign  was  carried  into  Lon- 
don, and  a great  meeting  was  held  at  the  Imperial 


considered  that  subject? — Yes,  I have  given  some  con- 
sideration to  it. 

18694.  I should  like  to  have  your  views  upon  it,, 
shortly.  First  of  all,  we  have  had  evidence  before- 
us  on  several  occasions ; some  advocated  the  railways 
in  Ireland  being  amalgamated  into  three  systems,  and 
some  into  one  system ; and  a great  number  went  so 
far  .as  to  suggest  State  purchase.  Now,  what  is  your 
about  it,  because  you  seem  to  have  taken  a great 


The  Fishguard 
and  Ross’ are 
Bcheme  and 
the  Great 


Institute,  winch  had  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  interest  in  the  development  of  the  tourist  traffic,  and 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  desirability  of  travelling  m 0f  tbe  jnterest  of  English  people  in  Ireland  ?— I think 
Ireland!  that  with  proper  conditions  and  safeguards  it  would 

18688  Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  Fishguard  be  almost  better  to  go  for  the  whole  thing*  and  to 
and  Rosslare  scheme  ?-Yes;  I have  been  interested  have  one  system. 

in  that  scheme  for  a good  many  years.  It  is  nearly  18695.  That  would  mean  some  arrangement  for  tne- 
twentv  years  since  it  was  first  discussed  in  the  Count ^ State  to  purchase  the  railways  1 — No,  I am  not  1 
_ . J , ,1  ...  i.:—..  s™,+.liovn  and  Western  . ..  ..  . t . t W.  an  as  far  as 


Southern  and  Cork.  At  that  time  the  Great  Southern  and  Weston  fav0ltr  0f  state  purchase ; I would  not  go  as  far  a 


Western 
Railway  amal- 
gamation in 
the  South. 


had  only  a limited  area  from  which  to  draw  traffic  ] 
their  line  ran  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  with  a limited 
and  then  there  were  numerous 


History  of 
the  amalga- 
mation, an  l 
the  satisfac- 
tory results 
consequent 
thereon 


number  of  branches  , — - — — - 
small  railways,  in  the  hands  of  weak  companies, 
which  ran  across  the  country  from  Waterford;  there 
was  tho  Waterford  and  Dungarvan  Railway,  for 
instance. 

18689.  I do  not  think  you  need  name  them ; it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  were  several  small  rail- 

„ trr  ,1  ,il tco  had  whai 


State  purchase. 

18696.  Who  would  make  the  arrangement  ?— I think 
it  might  be  brought  about  by  voluntary  arrangement 
with  the  railway  companies. 

18697.  A voluntary  arrangement?— If  you  “f® 
the  railways  altogether  and  eliminate  the  shareno 
you  must  give  them  a very  good  price  ; it  would 
very  expensive  operation1,  and  it  is  ques  1 
whether  it  would  be  a provident  arrangement  1 


petition  was  this : that  we  had  what  wonMbe”  ligon  'H  which  would  have  » 

was  a verv  inefficient  form  of  competition  m Sout  1 made  good  somewhere;  and  the  question  is, 
Ireland  ; we  had  a strong  company,  the  Great  Southern  • to  for  that  loss?— It  would  certainly  na 
and  Western,  and  we  had  these  other  companies;  and  ^ b*either  id  for  by  the  British  Treasury  or  paiu 
it  was  a competition  of  the  very  poorest  description,  {op  mt  q{  ^ ]ocal  taxatjon;  and  I do  not  thin* 
because,  instead  of  giving  facilities  there  used  to  be  Ire]and  couid  afiord  ifci 


1 good  many  differences  between  the  big  company  and 


the  smair^mpaniesT  the  small  companies  'imagined  1869R  You  to* 

that  the  big  company  was  getting  the  traffic  from  them  ; °f  the  whole  o the  ra  a J .g  ^ ^ brought 


that  the  big  company  was  getting  tne  tramc  irom  msm  , « ; — , , *iint,  is  to  be  brougm- 

and  they  used  to  raise  a good  man,  difficulties  at  the  one KjT.taJd  rather  Mow  the  views  erprcssed  by 
junctions;  and  there  was  a strong  division  of  opinion  about?— I should  rattier  ioi  T — that 


” ’ PhopfeS  'that  time  'thought  competition  Sir 
was  a good  thing;  some  people  thought  there  might  he  suggested  the  di  . tbat  probably  at  that 

be  effective  competition  with  the  Great  Southern  and  railway  systems,  but  fefJibility  going  further 
into  Cork  bv  means  of  these  railways;  and  time  he  did  not  see  t . State,  if 

. company  to  rah  a CTOs,  than  that:  and  he  suggested  that  the  htate, 


certain  promoters  started  ; 
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,mP  in  and  assisted  the  railway  companies  financially 
came  m an  of  monoy  at  a low  rate  of  interest, 

by.  hTihen  impose  certain  control  over  the  railways; 

" there  should  be  independent  Commissioners 
aaltnted  who  would  have  a voice  in  the  management 
aFP»ti  railwavs  I think  that  is  the  soundest  policy 

o{  the  railways.^  ^ be  a change-  what  i wouid 

l0SJ  is  that  there  should  be  created  a 3 per  cent. 
Si  consolidated  stock  of  a certain  amount  and 
v t the  debenture  and  preference  and  ordinary  shares 
f be  Exchanged  for  that  stock.  The  details 
foS  haA’e  to  be  |one  very  carefully  into  to  adjust 
The  rights  of  the  various  shareholders. 

18699.  Who  would  advance  the  money  ?— It  would 
be  the  State  authority. 

,0700  The  State  is  to  find  the  money,  to  begin 

ith?— I would  suggest  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Railway  Commission,  composed  of  men  who 
2e  the  best  men  you  could  get,  and  they  should  be 
appointed  permanently. . 

18701-  Appointed  by  the  State  ? — Appointed  by  the 
State.  . . 

1.8702.  Paid  Commissioners  ?— Paid  Commissioners. 

18703  Well,  that  is  the  first  step;  what  is  the 
second  step  ?— I would  consolidate  the  debenture,  pre- 
ference and  ordinary  railway  stock  into  one  railway 
consolidated  stock ; I think  that  would  be  done  at  3 
per  cent, ; and  I would  exchange  the  scrip  for  that. 

18704  Whether  the  railway  shareholders  liked  it  or 

E0t  ? Well,  I do  not  say  that.  If  the  railway  share- 

holders did  not  like  such  a system,  and  would  prefer 
State  purchase,  then  I think  you  would  have  to  give 
them  State  purchase. 

18705.  To  begin  with,  the  State  is  to  find  the  money ; 
but  why  do  you  not  swallow  at  once  the  proposal  of 
State  purchase?  Why  beat  about  th©  bush?  You 
say  the  State  is  to  find  the  money  ?— Yes,  because  the 
State  will  have  to  find  a great  deal  more  money  if  you 
have  Stale  purchase  out  and  out. 

18706.  Kow  do  you  mean,  " more  ” ? — What  I sug- 
gest is,  that  you  retain  a certain  proportion  in  the 
railway  companies  for  the  shareholders ; you  do  not 
pay  the  shareholders  the  full  amount  that  they  would 
otherwise  require  if  you  have  State  purchase  out  and 
out;  you  retain  the  shareholders’  interest  in  the  rail- 


ways. 

18707.  Excuse  me,  but  I really  do  not  follow  you  at 
all.  Are  the  shareholders  to  be  bound  by  any  Act 
of  Parliament  to  come  into  this  suggested  scheme, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not  ? That  is  what  I want 
to  know?— Well,  of  course,  when  it  was  ultimately 
decided  upon,  the  shareholders  would  have  to  be  bound 
by  it;  hut  the  arrangement  would  be  sufficiently 
favourable  to  the  shareholders,  I think,  to  induce 
them  to  approve  of  it. 

18708.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  railways  in 
Australia  and  Few  Zealand  ?— No,  except  what  I have 
»ad. 

18709.  Or  those  in  Belgium  ? — I have  seen  something 
about  Belgian  railways. 

18710.  Your  scheme  differs  from  anything  I have 
ever  heard  about? — It  is  more  on  the  lines  of  Sir 
Geo.  Findlay’s  scheme. 

18711.  No,  I am  afraid  it  is  not  on  his  lines  ? — Well, 
perhaps  it  goes  farther.  The  way  in  which  it  would 
work  out  financially  would  be  this  : that  you  give  the 
railway  shareholders  the  value  of  their  stocks  at,  say, 
their  present  market  value. 

18712.  Stop  a minute.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
a fair  thing  to  the  shareholders  ? — Not  if  you  stopped 
‘“er®'  certainly  not;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  you 
would  give  them  an  interest  in  the  railways  to  make 
Tip  for  the  further  compensation  which  they  would  be 
entitled  to. 

. -^Id-  Who  is  to  fix  the  interest  ? — That  would  be 
nxed  automatically;  they  would  have  a share  in  the 
success  of  the  railways ; and  I would  give  them  half  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  railways  after  providing  for  the 
dividend  on  the  consolidated  stock. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwonxir. 

y°d  going  to  give  that  to  the  debenture 
T p,,6”  l “ wou^  have  to  be  a matter  of  adjustment ; 
W ;♦  Want  *°  with  the  different  classes  now; 
mn«*  y°U  tbe  debenture  holders  off  in  cash  you 
give  rather  more  than  the  market  value,  because 


you  cannot  cut  down  their  interest  to  3 per  cent,  with- 
out some  further  compensation.  It  would  have  to  be 
a matter  of  adjustment  between  the  shareholders. 
But  the  result  would  be  that  the  railway  interests 
would  receive  the  present  market  value  of  their  stocks 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  would  receive  their 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  railways.  And  then  there 
would  be  a saving,  and  a considerable  saving,  through 
the  low  rate  of  interest,  the  effect  of  the  consolidation 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government.  _ That  would 
give  a further  sum,  which  might  be  available  for  im- 
provements and  for  facilities;  it  would  nob,  I think, 
deal  with  the  question  of  a reduction  of  rates,  because 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  that;  and  I am  very 
doubtful  whether  that  can  be  dealt  with. 

18715.  I want  to  follow  your  scheme.  As  I under- 
stand, you  want  to  leave  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
railways  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders? — I want 
to  maintain  the  shareholders. 

18716.  You  want  “ to  maintain  ” the  shareholders  ? 
—Yes. 

18717.  And  then  you  propose,  what  you  call,  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Railway  Commis- 
sion ?— Perhaps  I had  better  use  the  word  “ Commis- 
sioners,” because  it  is  better. 

18718.  When  you  say  “'Commissioners,”  you  do  not 
mean  people  like  the  present  Railway  Commissioners, 
who  are  a mere  legal  tribunal? — Certainly  not. 

18719.  You  mean  a body  with  some  control,  at  any 
rate,  over  the  operation  of  the  lines  ? — Yes. 

18720.  They  are  not  to  work  the  lines  themselves  1 — 
No;  the  lines  must  he  worked  by  proper  railway 
managers. 

18721.  But  they  are  to  act  as  a Court  of  Appeal 
between  the  public  and  the  representatives  bf  the 
shareholders  on  the  question  of  rates  and  on  the 
question  of  operation,  and  so  on  ; that  is  what  I 
understand  you  to  suggest? — I would  not  call  them 
a Court  of  Appeal,  because  I think  you  would  then  get 
into  the  functions  of  the  Railway  Commissioners ; 
but  I would  call  them  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
would  have  the  control ; they  would  have,  for  in- 
stance, some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  chief 
managers;  and  they  would,  to  a large  extent,  do 
what  the  Government  Railway  Directors  in  India 
do  ; they  have  a voice  in  the  management  of  the 
railways. 

18722.  That  is  just  the  point:  in  India,  on  the 
Government  Guaranteed  Railways,  of  which  you  are 
now  speaking,  the  shareholders  get  a fixed  dividend? 
— Yes  ; that  is  very  much  what  I suggest — that  you 
guarantee  them— that  is  practically  what  it  comes  to 
— 3 per  cent. 

18723.  No.  As  I understand  you,  the  3 per  cent, 
is  to  he  a consolidation  of  the  upper  securities  which 
are  at  present  held  at  a fixed  rate  of  interest? — 
Yes. 

18724.  Those  we  may  put  out  of  the  way  ; they  are 
safe  at  present;  they  may  he  worth  a little  more 
with  the  Government  guarantee,  but  they  are  pretty 
safe  now.  But  as  I understand  you,  you  propose  to- 
have  also,  what  we  may  call,  deferred  shareholders  ? — 
Yes. 

18725.  Is  the  Government  going  to  guarantee  them  7 
— No. 

18726.  You  are  now  proposing  that  on  the  one 
hand  you  shall  have  a Government  Commission  die 
tating  to  the  Boards  of  Directors,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Boards  of  Directors,  with  the  share- 
holders, should  depend  on  the  dictation  of  the 
Government? — I do  not  think  it  goes  so  far  as  that, 
because  you  see  that  you  at  once  put  them  into  a 
better  position,  owing  to  the  benefit  of  the  upper 
consolidation  ; you  begin  with  a fund  there  which 
brings  them  into  a -better  position ; and  you  guaran- 
tee them  in  that  way  a better  chance  of  dividend- 

18727.  As  I understand,  it  comes  to  this : You 
fhink  that  by  consolidating  with,  ultimately,  a 
Government  guarantee  behind  them,  you  can,  either 
by  refunding  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  or  by  paying 
off,  or  in  some  other  way,  reduce  the  prior  charges,  to 
give  you  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  share- 
holders?—It  would  give  you  a fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  also  give  you  a 
fund  for  the  betterment  of  the  railways,  because  I 
do  not  think  the  present  system  is  at  all  satisfactory. 
I think  railway  companies  do  not  keep  a sufficient 
amount  for  betterment. 


May  14, 1007. 

Mr.  Robert  M. 
D.Sanders.J.F., 
Landowner 
and  agent,  and 
Chairman  of 
the  Tourist 
Development 
Company, 
Ireland. 


Position  of 
the  share- 
holders in 
reference  to 
the  proposed 
unification 
scheme. 


Functions  of 
the  proposed 
Railway  Com- 
missioners. 


Debenture' 
and  preference 
shareholders  | 
to  be  guaran- 
teed a fixed 
dividend. 


Financial 

aspect  of  the 

proposed 

unification 

scheme 

generally. 
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May  U,  1907. 

Mr.  Robert  It. 
D.Sanders,  '.P., 
Landowner 
and  agent,  and 
Chairman  of 
the  Tourist 
Development 
Company,  ,| 
Ireland.  J 


h 


Suggested 
apportioning 
of  the  net 
revenue  under 
the  propo.ed 
scheme  as 
regards  divi- 
dends and 
reserve  for  im- 
provements. 


Suggested] 
continuance 
of  State 
grants  for 

extensions  in 
Ireland. 


18728.  That  is  how  you  would  create  an  additional 
fund,  by  relieving  the  pressure  of  the  higher  class  cf 
securities?  that  is  what  it  comes  to? — Yes. 

18729.  Now,  then,  this  fund  that  is  available  is  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  shareholders  of  the  united  com- 
pany, subject  to  Government  control? — Yes. 

18730.  The  point  that  I want  to  ask  you  is,  who  is 
to  have  the  last  word  in  the  last  resort  ? Is  it  that 
the  Directors  are  to  say,  We  will  not"  or  that  the 
Government  are  to  say,  “ You  shall  ” ? — That  is  a 
difficulty. 

18731.  That  is  the  difficulty  I want  you  to  face  ?— 
I am  only  trying  to  find  some  way  in  which  it  can 
he  done  satisfactorily  to  all  parties. 

18732.  I only  want  to  see  how  far  you  can  face 
that  difficulty? — I think  I get  over  that  difficulty 
by  giving  both  an  equal  interest  in  the  ultimate 
result ; because  I suggest  that  one-half  of  the 
balance  that  would  be  left  over  after  paying  the 
interest  on  the  Consolidated  Stock  of  3 per  cent. 

18733.  That  is,  the  net  revenue  ? — Yes ; that  one- 
half  should  go  to  the  shareholders  and  the  other  half 
be  carried  forward  to  an  Improvement  Account  to  be 
utilised  for  the  improvement  of  the  railways.  That, 
of  course,  would  to  a certain  extent  assist  the  share- 
holders, too,  because  it  would  give  them  a better 
security. 

18734.  But  I do  not  at  present  follow  your  half. 
The  ordinary  shareholders  get  all  that  is  over  after 
paying  the  fixed  people? — No,  they  do  not  get  all, 
because  a railway  company  ought  to  keep  a certain 
amount  hack  for  rest,  for  improvement. 

18735.  But  you  do  not  suggest  that  any  railway 
company  in  the  United  Kingdom  having,  after  pay- 
ing its  Debentures  and  Preference,  we  will  say, 
■£100,000  of  net  revenue  for  the  half-year — you  do  not 
■suggest  that  any  one  of  them  at  present  puts  £50,000 
to  extension  and  improvements,  and  pays  only 
£50,000  in  dividend — you  would  hardly  expect  such 
superhuman  virtue  as  that,  would  you  ? — No. 

18736.  Therefore,  if  you  are  only  proposing  to  give 
them  half,  and  to  keep  the  other  half  for  extension 
and  improvement,  you  are  diverting  something  which 
they  are  getting  at  the  present  time? — Well,  they  are 
not  getting  it  at  present. 

18737.  Subject  to  this : we  will  agree  that,  you  are 
■going  to  make  the  divisible  sum  a little  larger  by 
reducing  the  previous  burden? — That  is  so. 

18738.  But,  subject  to  that,  supposing  that  made 
the  £100,000  up  to  £120,000,  vou  would  divide  the 
£120,000  into  £60,000  and  £60,000 ?— Yes. 

18739.  But  at  present  the  shareholders  take  £99,000 
out  of  the  £100,000  ? — Precisely. 

18740.  So  that  you  are  taking  something  from 
them? — I do  not  think  they  are  getting  £99,000 
of  the  £100,000  now. 

18741.  Well,  say,  £90,000?— Because  you  must  re- 
collect- they  have  obligations  to  carry  out,  and  they 
must-  find  money  if  we  are  to  Imve  these  works  in 
the  south,  for  instance. 

18742.  That  is  capital.  But  when  you  are  pro- 
posing to  divert  some  of  their  income,  I suggest  that 
you  are  not  conferring  a boon  upon  the  Ordinary 
shareholders? — I think  it-  is  a mistake  to  say  that  I 
am  diverting  half  of  the  income  ; I am  not  doing  that 
at  all.  I am  merely  suggesting  a condition  that  there 
shall  be  a certain  amount  paid  in  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  railways  and  for  giving  improved  facili- 
ties which  will  eventually  bring  in  further  revenue. 

18743.  Paid  in,  by  whom? — Paid  in  by  the 
managers  of  the  u 'ited  railways. 

.18744.  But  then  it  is  coming  out  of  the  railways. 
Are  you  suggesting  further  moneys  from  outside? — 
In  .addition  to  that,  I think  the  State  should  give 
further  grants,  that  it  should  supplement  the  fund 
with  further  grants,  which  they  have  done  nearly 
constantly ; we  have  had  grants  for  railway  pur- 
poses constantly,  and  I think  it  is  perfectly  right  that 
■ we  should  have  them. 

18745.  Are  ypu  suggesting  grants  in  the  shape  of 
.annual  grants  towards  the.  annual  expense  of  the 
working?— No,  I am  not  dealing  with  that  question  ; 
but.  for  extensions-  ; there  are  certain  extensions  in 
. Ireland  which  ought  to  be  made,  but  which  cannot 
- be  made  out  of  private  capital,  and- which,  therefore, 
.ought  to  be  made  by.  the  State.  They  will  not  be 
. made  at  all  -it  they  are  not  made  either  by  the  ■ State 
or  by  local  guarantee.  .i-.vy.'-n  <1  : - »*  - .. 


18l746-  £ow  _we  have  got  your  scheme:  the  Gov.-m 

S-Tsr  the  pn"  dlars“  kr  £ 

18747.  The  Government  shall  also  contribute  in 
shape  of  free  gratis  extensions  ? — Yes.  8 


18748.  And  ^bo&^hose  ways  the  present  share 


holders  will  benefit  ?- 
18749.  In  return,  you  think  it  would  be  fair  i 
say  that  the  net  profit  is  to  be  cut  in  half— half  L 
in  dividends  and  half  in  improvements  ?— I <?0 
tie  myself  to  half  ; it  might  be  three-quarters  or  it 
might  be  less  or  more  ’ £ 16 


18750.  You  do  not  tie  yourself  to  half ; but  von 
have  to  admit  that  if  the  yield  was  less  than  it  U 
now,  you  could  not  do  that? — Quite  so.  s 

18751.  Now,  going  to  another  point ; your  Railway 
Commissioners  would  be  skilled  railway  men?— The 
best  you  could  get. 

18752.  You  quoted  Sir  Geo.  Findlay ; we  have  been 
very  often  told  of  Sir  Geo.  Findlay’s  saying.  I do 
not  really  know  whether  he  said  it,  that  ‘‘he  could 
manage  all  the  railways  in  the  country  and  fish  two 
days  a week”? — Yes. 

18753.  You  are  proposing  to  keep  a Railway  Board 
and  its  officers,  and  to  put  three  Sir  Geo.  Findlays— 
the  best  men  you  can  get — to  manage  them ; so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  fish  six  days  a week  ?— Perhaps 
one  might  do ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the 
country  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

18754.  You  want  your  general  manager  to  be  a 
good  man  ? — Yes. 

18755.  And  you  want  your  Commissioner  to  be  a 
good  man? — Yes. 

18756.  Would  they  not  clash ; how  are  you  going 
to  have  two  men  managing  the  same  concern?— I do 
not  see  why  they  should  clash,  because  the  Commis- 
sioner’s would  not  go  into  details  of  the  railway  man- 
agement ? — I think  the  relations  would  be  very  mnch 
like  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  chairman  of 
one  of  our  big  railway  companies  and  the  general 
manager. 

18757.  I think  you  will  find  that  one  has  to  go 
under  ? — I agree  the  general  manager  must  be  under 
the  directorate. 

18758.  I think  you  will  find  there  is  a difficulty? 
— I think  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  three,  for 
this  reason : that  I think  you  want  one  man.  to  be 
a railway  expert,  and  you  require  probably  an  engi- 
neer or  a man  with  engineering  experience,  and 
possibly  a man  who  has  a good  knowledge  of  finance 
and  sofortli. 

18759.  Leb_  me  ask  you  something  upon  another 
question  with  which  you  must  bave  been  brought 
very  much  into  contact  in  connection  with  your  Irish 
tourist  experience.  You  spoke  of  abolishing  competi- 
tion in  the  South  of  Ireland? — Yes. 


18760.  Well,  I put  to  you  that  what  is  to  happen 
in  the  future  is,  that  you  will  have  introduced  a 
keener  competition — more  powerful  competitors?— I 
was  going  to  mention  that  what  we  have  now  is  an 
effective  competition.  • which  has  taken  the  place  of 
what  was  merely  an  ineffective,  local  competition  be- 
fore. 

18761.  The  Waterford  and  Central  Railway  could 
only  scratch,  and  now  you  are  getting  a good  fight?— 
That  is  the  position. 

18762.  And  you  like  that?— From  a public  stand- 
point, I think  it  is  satisfactory ; but  at  the  same  time 
I think  there  are  disadvantages  in  squabbles  even  be- 
tween big  railway  companies. 

18763.  But  they  have  become  more  dignified  than 
squabbles.  You  want  to  keep  the  competition  of  the 
L.  and  N.  W.  Railway  in  the  South-West?— I thins 
it  is  most  desirable. 

18764.  I suppose  you  would  say  the  same  where\  for 
instance,  the  Midland  has  gone  into  the  North?— 
Yes,  I think  the  element  of  competition  is  useful. 

18765.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  for  a bit  of 
single  railway  authority  in -Ireland  to  deal  with  tna 
state  of  affairs  ? — I think  that  would  be  a difficulty. 

18767.  You  appreciate  that? — Absolutely. 

18767.  Although  the  Central  Railway  Authority  in 
Dublin  might  be  impartial,  the  Great  Southern  an 
Western,  the  Northern, ' the ' Midland,  a 
on,  would  nob  think  he  was? — Yes,  you  , , 

to  have  safeguards;  arid  it  would  be  most  imp0?  ■ 

. that  all  the  ports  taking  traffic  should  be  prop  J 
■ protected ; that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  do  to  have 
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«hole  of  rhe  traffic  driven  into  one  port,  say,  Dublin 
Rosslare.  and  driven  away  from  other  ports. 

18763.  What  safeguard  would  you  rely  on  ? — Well, 
of  "course,  the  Railway  Commissioners,  if  they  were 
impartial,  fair  men. 

18769.  On  what  principle  are  they  to  act  ? I should 
b;  verv  happy  to  be  impartial  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
principle;  but  if  I do  not  know  the  principle  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  apply  it?— I think  the  principle 
should  be  the  providing  of  a free  flow  of  traffic  every- 
where, and  not  forcing  traffic  round  by  a circuitous 
route;  but  to  give  to  every  place  the  benefit  of  its 
geographical  position. 

18770.  lhat  means,  equal  mileage  rates  ?— Oh,  no, 

I do  not  go  so  far  as  that;  you  cannot  have  equal 
mileage  rates ; that  would  not  do. 

18771.  Do  you  know  what  the  benefit  of  geographical 
position,  when  translated  into  rates  means? — I am 
merely  referring  to  the  position  of  the  ports.  For  in- 
stance, no  doubt  South  Wales  is  entitled  to  get  its 
traffic  by  the  shortest  route  from  Cork.  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  send  the  traffic 
up  to  Dublin,  and  down  to  Wales  again  ; nor  would  it 
be  a desirable  thing'  to  send  traffic  from  the  County 
Dublin  to  Rosslare  and  up  to  the  North  again. 

18772.  Taking  Charleville  and  Birmingham,  you 
would  probably  agree  that  Rosslare  and  Dublin  ought 
to  have  a look  in  for  that  ?— They  ought  both  to  be 
entitled  to  have  a share  in  it. 

18773.  Would  you  suggest  that  Rosslare  ought  to 
have  a look  in  for  Manchester? — Yes,  I think  so,  if 
people  like  to  send  their  traffic  that  way.  But  I 
think  the  natural  course  is  to  send  traffic  by  Dublin 
to  Manchester. 

18774.  What  I mean  is,  can  yon  suggest  any  rule 
r r any  principle  ? — No,  I cannot ; and  I think  that  is 
one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  State  purchase,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  you  can. 

18775.  You  would  rather  leave  that  to  a commercial 
manager  than  to  a State  owner  ? — I would. 

18776.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  system  • 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Field  in  his  evidence — wliat  had 
happened  in  Mexico  in  the  last  year  or  two?— I read 
s summary. 

“777-  The  system  was  this : that  the  State  bought 
the  bulk  of  the  deferred  shares  and  had  a small  finan- 
cial interest,  but  had  a large  voting  interest.  It  then 
says  to  ;he  Directors,  go  and  manage  as  you  think 
proper;  only  remember  that  in  the  last  resort  we  call 
the  tune,  and  if  you  do  not  satisfy  us,  we  will  turn 
you  out.  That  is  practically  the  system  of  the  Mexi- 
can  Government;  how  would  that  strike  you  ? — I would 

id™  t?,exPress  opinion  about  that. 

iftToo  t have  not  ^ght  about  it?— No. 

rar/y.  1 was  asked  to  ask  you  ?— There  is  one  matter 
i am  anxious  to  put  before  the  Commission.  I do 
rot  know  whether  I might  be  permitted  to  do  it,  and 
J^meonnechan  with  the  collection  of  produce  for 
prSe  and  facil,tles  for  the  collection  of  farmers’ 
Chairman.— We  will  have  that'  after  lunch. 

Cmtesamined  % Mr.  BilKran  Bbowse,  e.c. 
t'f  1 i3?  a]1owed  to  put  a couple 

r,ci.T  v before  the  adjournment.  (To  the  wit- 
fklj.i.  . ProPose,  as  I understand,  to  consolidate 


stock  which  is  worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  stock  „ , , 

was  worth  before.  A? ay  14,  1907, 

, jf785-  / daresay  yon  know  that  the  debenture  Mr.  Robert  M, 
•holders  of  the  London  Water  Companies  get  the  same  D.Sanderv 
income  now  as  formerly;,  although  they  have  the  Landowner 
security  of  the  London  rates  ? — That  is  a great  bene-  and  agent,  and 
fit  to  them,  no  doubt,  but  I am  not  sure  that  it  has  Chalnraa  of 
been  a beneficial  operation  to  the  public.  the  Tourist 

18786.  As  a financial  operation,  I do  not  see  any  2eJ>e'^'menfc 
great  gam.  For  instance,  I have  here  a list  of  in-  Tr«vF,  7’ 
vestments,  and  I find  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland 
4 per  cent.  Debenture  yields  £3  10s.  3d. ; then  I turn 
to  the  Guaranteed  Irish  Land,  and  the  return  is 
£3  5s.  6 d.  So  that  after  all  there  is  no  great  gain  ? — 

We  ought  to  treat  Irish  Land  Stock  as  an  example, 
because  I think  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
about  the  finance  of  it.  6 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I agree;  and  that  is 
all  I ask  you. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofi. 

18787.  I think  you  said  in  referring  to  the  Allport  Approval  of 
commission  that  it  recommended  amalgamtion  at  the  tlie  recom- 
expense  of  the  State  1 Vac 


thedebetfi-a  P°f’  asrr  undeK:tand,  to  consolidate 

fai»d ^YrW  . ,“e8'sted  »*•.  that  ii  the  State 
fffSJ control  over  the  Irish  railways,  then 
i,  tlay  coald  oe  brought  about  is 

8 the  holtos-the  railway  interests  I will 

1 understand,  that  there 
benefit  to  tinfe  's'  .8rst  charges  which  would  be 
deferred  ?— I think  I rather  guarded 

'ita  e?a“  hSS  ‘ e °f  **“ 

criog  lat  dlJ,t  fcuere  would  be  no 

r«toK  d,LK“?b' .Sr  ™»M  >* »° 

tainly,  1X6(1  There  would  be  a saving  oer- 

Wo«M  ins?st  «*!!!  lhlIlk  tJie  debenture  holders 
»®e  income  J Z ^ * a ^t  to  insist,  upon  the 
on«  of  the  ® uTe  ?ttinS  to-dav  ? — That  is 

Paythem0ITn  GSfr?  le!  I*?’  that  if  y°«  a™  to 

debenture  holder  thl  ^^  *tock  you  have  10  Sive  the 
18784  Tb  • T income. 

eT1  *****  1S  n°  ^nefit  ? — You  give  them ’a  ' 


, ‘=«'juiueuueu  amalgamtion  at  the 

expense  of  the  State  ? — Yes.  mendations  of 

a?78?;,,1  think  that  is  a misunderstanding,  is  it  lLe  A11Port 
not?— What  it  recommended  was  that  amalgamation  ^oml?1B3‘on 
should  be  carried  out  by  arbitration,  if  possible  ; but,  it 
failmg  arbrtratien,  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  amafiw 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  set  up,  should  decide  tion 
as  to  the  terms  ?— That  was  so.  I think  I am  right 
m saying  that  they  did  also  suggest  that  the  State 
should  assist  in  amalgamation. 

18789.  Perhaps  what  you  are  referring  to  is  this 
paragraph : ‘ Should  Parliament  think  fit  in  fixing 
such  new  scale  of  rates  and  tolls  to  reduce  generally 
the  proper  statutory  charges,  we  think  it  is  only  just, 
that  the  shareholders  should  be  protected  from  loss  by 
some  guarantee  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  State.” 

1 e,r5f £S  mlat  *?  wh.at  y°u  were  thinking  of  1— Yes. 

18790.  That  if  this  Railway  Board,  which  they  pro-  Mr.  Childers’ 
posed  to  set  up,  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  vie'VB  as  set 
make  any  reduction,  then  the  Government  should  “H4  in  4h,e 
guarantee  the  railways  on  a basis  of  their  pre^nt  E,"an.c,al 
gross  receipts  ?_Yes;  and  that  was  the  view  of  Mr.  ^?na 
gilders,  who  suggested  it  m the  Financial  Relations  5 ^ 

18791.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  State 
taking  over  the  railways  on  terms  such  as  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Allport  Commission,  leaving  the  decision 
as  to  future  economies  to  be  effected  in  the  hands  of 
nr*  Railway  Board  ?— I am  altogether  with  the 
Allport  Commission  Report.  I think  what  they  re- 
commended  was  very  excellent  indeed,  but  I do  not 
think  they  recommended  actually  the  taking  over  of 
the  railways  by  the  State. 

,u?’kthey  fid  no,\  •Fhey  recommended  that 
they  should  be  amalgamated  in  the  hands  of  one  cen- 
tral company,  and  be  subject  to  the  control  of  this 
Hauway  Commission?— Yes,  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
my  evidence. 

18793.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  Suceestcd 

reductions  ° th^t^T1?”10”  r^commendi:ng  certain  Government 
™ +v  r-  “at  t0  lv3l,ate';e,r  est€nt  was  determined  guarantee 
upon  the  Government  should  recoup  the  railways  for  against  lo«s 
any  loss  which  might  be  incurred  in  consequence  of  by  reason  of 
those  reductions? — Yes,  I agree.  compulsory 

18794.  You  are  opposed  to  State  purchase  on  the.  reductions  in 
the  ,aree,sum  of.  ™on°y  which  would  be  rate"' 

S*  SUch,-a  transaction  ?— Yes.  That  is  not. 
peihaps,  the_  wording  I used,  but  the  great  difficulties 
° iR7QdyiTf  lf  °?t  owing  to  the  financial  operations. 

18795.  If  yon  look  at  that  table  {handing  document 

a sss? 

i-vor7?dlMary’  maklng  a total  of  40*  millions,  of  shareholders 
wluch  27^  mihons  represent  what  I call  a first  charge?  in  the  Irish 
— Les.  s railways. 

18796.  And  the  dividends  which  were  paid  in  1905 
£l,m0M?-Y^.  miUions  amounts  *0  a little  over 
18797.  The  ordinary  dividend-paying  stock— I am 
Fni!,’M1Ilg  St’?ck  on  which  no  dividend  is  paid— i™ 
roughly  speaking,  thirteen  millions? — Yes.  ^ 

J2“iS  itst&g?*  “ 1905  ,o 
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18793  Roughly  spooking,  £600,000.  If  you  cepi-  18810.  I conld  understand  jour  objection  if  J0, 
t/o«  H,  IM>7.  t,„,S  t™Stokst  which  is  earned  and  received  m thought  these  concessions  would  involve  some  increase 
.rtl , « rioSt  of  the  “dentures,  guaranteed,  and  preference  of  taiation  on  the  Irish  ratepayer  ; but,  sssuming 
” '"i'1,  ¥•  HEM  per  cent , it  wolild  moon  thirty-four  millions  that  such  a body  was  empowered  to  allocate  a entail 
D.3*nders,j.F.,  stoct  at  o per  c , capitalise  £1,034,000  it  animal  sum  in  respect  of  such  reductions,  would  you 

Landowner  m round  if  you  capitalise  have  the  same  objection  then  1-No;  I think  it  would 

O&SSSSf  £60a000  il  comes  to  19&  millions,  giving  a total  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  get  it  done,  but  I think 
h,-. [those  two  transactions  of,  roughly  speaking,  53£  the  Irish _taxpayers  are  too  poor  to ^arthe  loss  them- 


Development  milli(ma  ?— Yes. 


selves.  I agree  with  Mr.  Childers’  Report  on  the 


amounts  to  over  £3,000,000,  which  is  earning  no =>,  v . . , r 

S3, Sit  all— I am  talkiug  of  preference  and  ordinary  one  of  the  very  beet  ways  m which  it  could  be  applied 
S3?  S-c  Jive  the  shareholders  of  that  non-paying  is  in  this  question  of  reducing  rates.  Bui  we  have, 


capable  of  being  applied  from  the  Treasury  to  Ireland 


value  of  the  stock if  you  give  the  shareholders  of  that  non-paying 


stock  50  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  their  holdings, 
I think  that  would  be  dealing  liberally  with  them, 


would  it  not?— I think  they  would  be  delighted 
18801.  Even  if  you  do  that  it  only  represents 
other  one  and  a half  millions? — Yes. 


is  in  this  question  of  reducing  rates.  But  we  have, 
first  of  all,  to  convince  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
water  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  concession  of  that 
kind. 

18811-  Without  looking  to  any  redress  as  regards 
financial  relations,  you  are  aware  that  under  the  con- 


18802.  If  you  add  that  to  the  53£  millions,  which  we  stitution  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  De- 


have  given  as  the  capitalised  value  of  the  other  classes  partment  is  empowered  to  spend  money  in  promoting 
of  stock,  the  whole  thing  comes  to  fifty-five  millions?—  transit  facilities  throughout  the  country ?— Yes. 


Yes.  , , t 18812.  That  is  an  indirect  power  which  they  are 

18803.  Surely,  if  one  could  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  ■ n ,_Yes. 
the  interest  of  all  classes  oj  sh, .rehold ere  m In*  rail-  18813 . A„d  s jr  Horace  Plunkett  has  more  than  era 

Srf  they  woufd  be  quite  sltisfied,  would  they  not  1 s„d  th  at  if  the  funds  at  their  dispose  permitted  of  it. 


18813.  And  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  more  than  once 
aid  that  if  the  funds  at  their  disposal  permitted  of  it, 


"thinker would  be  a splendid  bargain  for  the  he  “,3  ttbelduK 


shareholders. 

18804.  Yet,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a transac 


tion  could  be’  carried  out,  and  that  the  State  was  will-  country  ?— Yes. 


be  so  profitably  expended  as  in  subsidising— as  that 
is  what  it  comes  to— the  carrying  companies  of  the 


probable  ing  to  lend  the  money  or  was  willing  to  allow  some  18814,  If  that  principle  has  been  admitted  and  em- 
savings  to  be.  cenfcral  authority  that  might  be  set  up  to  borrow  the  bodied  in  the  Act  which  constituted  that  body,  is  it  not 
effected  under  money  on  certain  securities  of  the  railways  themselves  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  certain  powers  were 
a system  of,  , , ..  buildings  in  Ireland  and  so  on— assuming  given,  perhaps  to  this  proposed  new  authority,  where 


a system  of,  and  fche  buildings  in  Ireland  and  so  on— assuming  given,  perhaps  to  this  proposed  new  authority,  where 

central  con-  that  that  wero  done,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  railway  Ljie  Board  of  Works  are,  for  instance,  given  £300,000 

dented8  systems  could  be  put  into  one  hand,  either  under  a £n  addition  to  anything  they  are  getting  now,  there 

State  authority  or  an  Irish  authority,  do  you  not  would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  Council 


think  that,  very  considerable  economies  could  be  effected  such  a sum  of  money  as  would  compensate  them  for 
on  the  present  net  earning  capacities  of  the  indepen-  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  and  see  what  result  would 
dent  systems  ?— That  is  a point  I am  not  quite  con-  follow  from  an  effectual  reduction  of  the  railway 
vinced  upon.  I am  afraid  that  State  ownership  of  carrying  charges?— I would  be  very  glad  to  see  it 
railways  might  not  lead  to  economies.  done. 

18805.  I take  it  that  the  first  object  of  ever  putting  18815.  You  would  bo  willing,  under  those  circum- 
the  railways  under  the  State  or  under  a cei}tral  stances  which  would  not  involve  any  direct  charge  oa 

authority  would  be  this — that  it  should  be  part  of  the  taxpayer,  to  favour  some  method  of  State  or 

arrangement  that  they  should  institute,  not  extraya-  National  authority  purchase? — Yes.  On  those  lines  I 
gant  reductions,  but  reasonable  reductions,  in  the  would  seo  a benefit  in  it. 
hope  that  after  a fevr  years  they  would  be  recouped 

by  the  extra  traffic  which  would  follow  ? — I thought  . , , ,,  . 

you  meant  reductions  in  expenditure.  Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinapl. 

18806.  Well,  to  a certain  extent,  there  would  be  18816.  With  regard  to  new  railways  in  Ireland,  do 
such  reductions;  but  I think  that  economies  effected  you  think  any  additional  lines  of  railway  are  re- 
in one  direction  would  very  probably  be  swallowed  up  qUired  ? — Yes  ; there  are  ; but  I do  not  think  they 

to  a great  extent  in  another  by  the  increased  cost  of  be  made  by  private  enterprise, 

the  Railway  Board,  which  you  contemplate  being  18817.  If  the  Irish  railways  are  to  remain  in  the 
established  ?— Yes.  hands  of  some  commercial  company,  and  are  yet 

18807.  But,  putting  aside  any  economies  which  to  ^ controned  by  the  State,  and  these  new  railways, 
might  be  effected  by  amalgamation,  would  not  such  whioh  perhaps  are  not  likely  to  be  remunerative,  are 
a body  probably  be  in  a position  to  experiment  in  the  to  be  rnad6|  how  is  the  new  authority  to  pay  for  we 
way  of  certain  concessions,  both  in  regard  to  passenger  building  of  those  railways  ? — You  would  have  to  follow 
fares  and  goods  rates,  with  a view  to  stimulating  in-  0UI  tbe  principle  adopted  already,  and  recommences 
dustries  and  manufactures,  and  even  for  the  time  b . the  Allport  Commission ; that  the  State  might  re 
being  to  incur  some  loss  by  so  doing? — I am  afraid  expected  to  build  the  line,  and  the  parent  company 
the  loss  would  be  a very  large  one.  might  be  expected  to  work  it. 

18803.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so?  You  18818.  But  the  State  must  first  of  all  provide  the 
have  studied  to  a certain  extent,  doubtless,  the  ex-  money  for  the  additional  railways  which  they  may 
perience  of  foreign  countries,  where  their  rates  com-  know  aje  not  going  to  be  remunerative  ?— Yes. 

P«*>  favourably  with  ours  and  though  in  soma i in-  18819  Is  it  to  bo  laid  down  that,  these 
stances  their  rates  do  involve  loss,  still  they  believe  ^ rei-tain  rate  of  interest,  or  is  the  Stab 


u“  it  «»?. ***:*g£*& 


know  are  not  going  to  be  remunerative  ? Yes. 

18819.  Is  it  to  be  laid  down  that  these  railways^ 
to  produce  a certain  rate  of  interest,  or  is 


to  be  satisfied  that  mey  snau  uc  w 

munerative?— I am  afraid  that  these  railways  him 


18809.  But  it  would  not  be  thrown  on  the  share-  ever  pay  more  than  their  working  expenses, 
holders?— No  ; the  shareholders  would  be  secured.  But  railways  which  were  wanted  very  badly  *' , ^ 
:it  would  have  to  be  found  by  somebody,  and  the  ques-  made,  and  it  is  not  such  a big  question  as  1 ^ 

tion  is,  would  the  Irish  taxpayer  be  willing  to  make  up  be.  And  then  there  are  the  possibilities  m _ 
that  loss  for  the  sake  of  the  traders,  because,  looking  transit.  There  are  many  places  that  would  r j 
into  this  question,  I see  that  there  are  instances  where  for  a railway  which  might  well  pay  tor  a o[ 
rates  have  been  reduced  considerably,  and  it  is  not  service.  I think  that  is  one  way  of  Setcl^V 
the  consumer  or  the  producer  who  has  benefited  by  the  the  difficulty  of  providing  facilities  in  re 
abatement,  but  very  often  it  has  been  the  trader  who  tricts.  • 

has  got  the  benefit.  There  is  a notable  case  on  the  18820  Does  that  mean  that  you  will  not  reqw 
Great  Western  Railway,  where,  in  connection  with  the  railways  ?— There  are  certain  place*  **““  ^ 

milk  traffic,  they  brought  the  rates  down  considerably  reouired  and  where  it  would  probably 

to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  West  of  England  and  the  “^hS.tiSts  oi  the  State,  that  r.dW 

result  was  that  the  wholesale  milk  people  reduced  the  , , , i’  . nilf. 

price  they  paid  to  their  farmers.  So  that  in  that  way  . ,,  . , , . tbese  railways  a« 

I think  it  does  not  quite  follow  that  the  producer  gets  18821.  Your  view  really  is  t yeB ; I thin* 

the  full  benefit  of  the  lower  tale.  required,  the  State  must  pay  for  them 
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mnst  take  each  case  on  its  merits.  There  are  some 
.ilwavs  which  one  might  well  look  upon  as  important 
railways  for  the  State  to  build,  and  you  must  take 
each  case  on  its  merits. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

18822.  I take  your  evidence,  broadly  speaking,  to  be 
that  you  favour  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways, 
hut  you  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say  by  what  scheme, 
or  how  you  will  bring  that  amalgamation  about,  and 
vou  are  opposed  to  State  purchase  because  you  are 
afraid  of  the  working  of  State  railways  in  Ireland, 
and  you  suggest  a sort  of  partnership  between  the 
State  and  the  shareholders  of  the  present  railway 
companies? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18823.  I only  want  to  get  it  clear? — One  of  the 
great  difficulties  is  the  financial  difficulty. 

18824.  But  that  is  your  broad  view— that  you  want 
to  get  one  large  amalgamation  in  which  the  State 
will  be  partly  interested  and  the  shareholders  will  be 
partly  interested  ? — Yes. 

18825.  Is  that  because  in  your  experience  as  an 
agent  of  large  properties  in  Ireland  you  have  found 
that  landlord  and  tenant  work  so  harmoniously  to- 
gether, that  everything  goes  on  so  satisfactorily  that 
you  want  to  bring  a similar  state  of  matters  into 
the  railway  system? — I do  not  think  you  can  com- 
pare the  two  things. 

18826.  But  you  want  to  bring,  as  I gathered  from 
your  answers  to  the  Chairman  and  to  Mr.  Acworth, 
the  State  into  exactly  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  the  railways  as  the  landlords  have  held  in  Ireland 
with  regard  to  the  land  for  the  last  hundred  years? 
—I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  case  at  all.  You  have 
the  State  already  controlling  the  railways,  though  I 
admit  in  a very  clumsy  way. 

18827.  Does  the  State  control  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  or  the  Midland  or  Southern  ? — They  have  a 
certain  amount  of  influence  and  control  over  the 
railways  at  the  present  time  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

18828.  But  it  is  not  because  everything  works  so 
satisfactorily  between  landlord  and  tenant  that  you 
would  like  to  set  up  a similar  system  in  regard  to 
the  railways? — I do  not  think  the  two  cases  are  on 
parallel  lines  at  all. 

18829.  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  line  of  argu- 
ment?— I do  not  think  you  can  compare  the  two 
things  at  all. 

18830.  But  the  partnership  you  were  suggesting 
was  that  the  State  should  become  partly  interested 
owing  to  the  3 per  cent,  preference  that  they  guaran- 
tee ; you  actually  go  so  far  as  to  propose  to  do  away 
with  the  debentures,  the  preference,  and  the  ordi- 
nary stock,  and  to  give  a 3 per  cent,  preference — I do 
not  know  why  you  call  it  a 3 per  cent,  preference  when 
-there  is  no  stock  before  it?— It  is  a 3 per  cent.  Con- 
solidated Government  Stock. 

18831,  But  your  own  evidence  is  that  you  should 
■him  the  Debentures  and  Preference  and  Ordinary 
■.cock  into  a 3 per  cent.  Preference  Stock,  guaranteed 
Yes  °*  °Ut  revenue  of  the  railways? — 

JflLtSS?  11  ‘1,er  you  lakc  th*  koJ 

JT:  over  a cerfa’n  amount,  you 

balance  ?—Yes°n  ^ ^ conE0^(fated  fund  for  the 

denceL-Y^at  15  wllat  I011  haye  put  down  in  evi- 

undStood'vm,  tf  thure,,i6  Profit  of  £50,000,  I 
that  to  the  Tu  ™at  y?u  would  Sive  half  of 

KfShjt**  shareholders  ? I do 

^S'thSfk1!  N°'  ¥*?  1 that?  I 
Acworth.  Periia-os  I?|  °far  ln  ,answeririg  Mr. 
example.  I ]lavp  Zi,  way  ls  t0  8lve  'an 

Irish  railwL  tflw  oul th®  Preswit  value  of  the 
»ot  want ' teyhe  £n  T ^ Exchange.  I do 
at  which  you  ought  to  tha£ tlus  18  4116  Price 

^pressed  now  Lf  t -n7  them’  becaase  stocks  are 
perfectly  good  secZritv  W0lIlasSume  ^at  you  create  a 
The  value  of  tKS'  V P6r  Cent  *aiIwa7  stock. 
Three  per  w ‘ Present  is  forty  millions. 

J>et  receipts  of  the  rati'  13  £T, 200, 000.  The  present 

0rss&jre 


18837.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Do  you  say  that  j 
the  Stock  Exchange  value  is  only  forty  millions?— 
Yes.  ‘ 1 

18838.  It  must  be  more  than  that? — It  is  a very  ^ 
depressed  market  at  present. 

18839.  Have  you  included  the  Preference  Stock  a 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  Northern  Counties  by  C 
the  Midland  Company  of  England? — Yes.  t 

18840.  That  is  about  five  millions? — Yes.  J 

18841.  That  return  which  I gave  you  gives  the  face  I 
value  as  forty-three  millions  ? — There  are  a great 
many  stocks  below  par.  But  this  is  merely  an  illus- 
tration. 

18842.  Chairman. — It  is  merely  an  illustration  ; we 
will  assume  the  figure? — You  have  a difference  of 
£400,000  a year.  You  have  given  to  the  Irish  rail- 
way interests — this  will  include  everybody — a very 
solid  security,  and  you  have  this  £400,000  a year 
over  after  paying  that  interest.  As  I say,  the 

£1,200,000  is  very  well  secured  on  the  receipts  of 
Irish  railways,  amounting  to  £1,600,000,  and,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  nothing  falling  on  the  rates  at  j 
all  to  make  up  that  3 per  cent.  You  have  £400,000  , 
over,  and  I would  say  that  there  would  be  a possible  e 
saying  in  amalgamation — I am  not  quite  certain  on  j 
this  point,  but  I know  it  has  been  stated  on  good  c 
authority  that  there  should  be  a saving  of  £100,000  s 
a year.  That  would  make  £500,000.  If  that  money 
were  divided  so  that  one  portion  of  it  could  be  car- 
ried to  an  improvement  account 

18843.  Lord  Pirrie. — Or  for  making  extensions  of 
railways? — If  you  take  over  the  Irish  railways  you 
will  ha.ve  to  spend  a lot  of  money  on  them — capital 
expenditure — because  I think  the  system  of  railway 
finance  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  is  not  very 
satisfactory  at  present. 

18844.  iBut  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  England  ? — I 
It  is  not  very  satisfactory,  because  it  tends  rather  c 
to  over-capitalisation,  and  there  ought  to  be  funds  r 
out  of  the  profits  made  available  for  improvements  1 
and  betterment.  Then  I would  give  the  shareholders  n 
a very  fair  proportion — I suggest  one  half,  because  I 
think  that  would  give  them  as  much  as  they  are  re- 
ceiving at  present. 

18845.  Mr.  Acworth.— -Is  that  £250,000  to  be 
divided  among  all  the  holders  of  the  3 per  cent, 
stock  ? — That  is  a matter  I do  not  want  to  go  into ; 

I do  not  want  to  go  into  relative  rights  of  share- 
holders— that  is  a matter  of  arrangement. 

18846.  If  that  were  one  level  3 per  cent.  Preference 
Stock,  they  would  get  a bonus  of  as  much  as 
£250,000? — You  may  call  them  bonus  shares  if  you 
like. 

18847.  Lord  Pirrie.— I think  Mr.  Sanders  must 
have  meant  to  leave  some  of  - the  original  stock,  so 
that  they  will  get  a portion,  because  all  along  he  has 
said  that  so  much  would  go  to  the  original  share- 
holders  and  so  much  would  be  pur  aside  altogether? 

( Wttnest) . —That  was  rather  suggested  in  certain 
questions,  but  I did  not  wish  myself  to  go  into  the 
differences  between  them.  I want  to  treat  the  rail- 
ways interests  as  one.  Then  it  is  a matter  of 
apportionment  afterwards  how  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  as  between  themselves.  The  point  I want  to 
make  is  this.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I am 
taking  something  away  from  the  shareholders.  I am 
not  really  doing  that. 

18848.  Who  suggested  that?  I did  not  suggest  it  in 
my  question  ?— Oh,  no,  you  did  not ; but  I think 
it  was  suggested  that  this  was  taking  from  the  share- 
holders some  of  the  income  which  they  receive  at  pre- 
sent, It  does  not  do  that ; it  merely  provides  a fund 
for  improvement  which  will  give  them  an  increased 
security,  and.  at  the  same  time  it  will  strengthen  the 
Irish  railway  system,  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  do 
better  service  to  the  public. 

18849.  I did  not  quite  understand  your  answer  there 
Why  do  you  want  to  give  the  shareholders  of  the  Irish 
railways  more  than  the  market  value  of  their  security 
m a country  which  even  in  the  most  commercially 
successful  parts  in  the  North  we  believe  is  being  de- 
populated every  year— why  are  you  going  to  give  them 
that  benefit ? — Because  I do  not  think  if;  would  be  just 
to  take  the  railway  shareholders’  property  away  with- 
out giving  them  a fair  equivalent. 

18850.  But  in  Ulster  alone  last  year  the  population 
decreased  by  over  12,000  ?— That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
railway  shareholders. 

18851.  Never  mind  that.  If  you  reduce  the  popula- 
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tion  of  a district;  how  do  you  expect  it  to  increase  in 
earning  power  ? — I hope  that  we  shall  have  the  popula- 
tion increasing  some  day. 

18852.  Why  do  you  propose  to  give  them  greater 
value  than  the  value  of  their  shares  in  the  market?  — 
Because  I do  not  think  it  Would  be  a fair  thing  to  take 
the  present  Stock  Exchange  quotations  as  the  proper 
price  to  pay  the  shareholders. 

18853.  Why?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to 
do  it. 

18854.  Why?  If  I give  you  a sovereign,  will  you 
give  me  21s.  for  it  on  the  chance  of  gold  going  higher  1 
—I  will  put  it  in  this  way  : let  us  forget  altogether 
about  tho  State.  Assume  you  have  a big  railway 
company  buying  up  the  Irish  rails.  Would  it  be  con- 
sidered fair  to  compel  the  shareholders  in  one  railway 
to  sell  to  the  shareholders  in  the  other  railway  unless 
they  got,  at  all  events,  not  only  the  present  market 
value  but  a little  bit  more? 

18855.  Why?  I know  of  many  railway  companies 
in  Ireland  who  have  sold  willingly,  and  the  share- 
holders have  sold  willingly,  feeling  that  they  were 
getting  tho  stock  of  a large  railway  company,  which 
they  could  always  sell  immediately.  Why  should  we 
Irish  shareholders  try  to  get  out  of  the  English  tax- 
payer more  than  the  value  of  our  property? — I am  not 
taking  anything  out  of  the  English  taxpayer. 

18856.  Excuse  me,  what  is  the  Consolidated  Fund  ; 
where  does  that  come  from?  In  your  own  evidence 
you  have  already  said  that  the  third  security  for  this 
3 per  cent,  stock  is  the  Consolidated  Fund? — Yes. 

18857.  Is  not  that  the  British  taxpayer  ?— Yes  ; but 
I am  not  taking  anything  from  him;  I am  giving 
him  a very  good  security. 

18858.  You  cannot  give  a security  to  a man  without 
making  him  liable  for  what  he  undertakes  to  do. 
How  can  you  have  the  Consolidated  Fund  as  a security 
without  placing  some  responsibility  upon  it?  Your 
evidence  to-day  is  that  we  want  to  get  something  more 
for  our  railways  than  their  present  value.  I do  not 
think  that  is  what  you  intended? — I do,  certainly. 
I do  not  think  the  Irish  railway  shareholders  would 
be  satisfied  to  sell  their  property  at  the  present  quota- 
tions— it  is  the  very  bottom  of  the  market.  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Stock,  for  example,  which  stood 
at  140  some  years  ago,  is  now  something  below  90.;  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that  price. 
Then  there  was  a question  of  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe 
in  regard  to  increasing  the  traffic  on  the  railways.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  get  an  increase  of  traffic  unless 
you  can  get  the  people,  at  all  events,  to  make  use  of 
the  facilities  which  are  already  offered  by  the  railway 
companies.  There  are  some  very  excellent  facilities 
offered  by  the  railway  companies  which  are  not  made 
much  use  of  at  present.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  people 
to  co-operate  in  that  direction  ; and  I am  a very 
strong  supporter  of  the  idea  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  transit  of  produce. 

18859.  Chairman. — In  adopting  in  Ireland  what  you 
know  has  been  adopted  in  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
the  advantage  of  the  producer  ? — -Yes  ; and  not  only 
in  Holland  and  Belgium,  but  in  England. 

18860.  To  a limited  extent? — -Yes.  On  some  of  the 
railways  in  England  they  have  done  a great  deal  in 
that  direction,  and  a great  deal  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  Irish  agriculture  in  that  way. 

18861.  That  is  by  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

18862.  The  consignments,  instead  of  dribbling  in  in 
small  quantities,  should  be  sent  in  one  large  quantity  ? 
— Yes.  The  railways  offer  excellent  facilities  for  the 
transit  of  perishable  goods,  but  the  farmers  do  not 
make  use  of  these  facilities  to  the  extent  which  might 
be  expected.  The_  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  no 
organisation  to  bring  home  to  them  the  extent  of  these 
facilities.  Everybody  acts  for  himself,  and  there  is 
no  combination.  Capital  is  required  for  collecting 


and  grading  stations,  cold  storage,  and- so  on.  .Thi 
is  not  . forthcoming ; . and  the  question  ' which 
I think  it  worth  considering  is  where  the  capital  ought 
to  come  from.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  expect  the  rail- 
way companies  to  build  these  cold  stores.  They  have- 
done  a good , deal,  and  it  is  a'  question  whether  that 
might  not  be  taken  up  by  some  co-operative  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  farmers;  or  • whether  the 
Treasury  or  Board  of  Works  might  not  give  loans  for 
the  erection  of  these  buildings,  as  they  do  for  agricul- 
tural buildings.  I think  they  are  just  as  much  agri- 
cultural as  any  others. 

18863.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  some  of  the  railway 
companies  have  offered  to  do  it? — I dare  say  they 
have.  I think  in  connection  with  these  depfits  and 
cold  storage  stations  we  might  have  a traffic  develop- 
ment by  means  of  collecting  cars.  Motor  cars  or 
steam  lorries  might  be  utilised  for  collecting  the  pro- 
duce of  outlying  districts  and  bringing  it  into  a cen- 
tral depot  at  the  railway  station.  This  has  been 
done  abroad,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
foreign  produce  competes  against  Irish  produce. 

18864.  Chairman. — Do  you  suggest  that  it  should  be- 
done  by  the  existing  railway  companies?— I think  it 
would  be  better  to  get  voluntary  effort.  I am  rather  in 
favour  of  private  enterprise.  I think  the  railway  com- 
panies might  give  facilities,  and  in  some  cases  they 
might  build  dep6ts,  charging  a small  interest  on  the 
expenditure,  or  else  the  Board  of  Works  might  be  au- 
thorised to  make  loans  for  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings. It  is  not  a big  question.  You  can  put  up  a big 
cold  storage  establishment  for  about  £1,500  at  a wayside 
station.  If  you  had  these  collecting  steam  lorries,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage.  I know  a case  in  point 
where  it  would  be  of  great  benefit.  The  place  to  which 
I refer  is.  in  the  centre  of  a great  dairying  district  in 
County  Limerick,  and  in  an  area  of  some  fifteen  miles 
round  there  is  probably  100,000  lbs.  of  butter  produced 
in  a year.  There  are  a number  of  creameries,  but 
they  are  in  outlying  districts.  I know  one  creamery 
where  they  are  not  able  to  turn  out  absolutely  fresh 
butter  because  it  takes  them  some  time  to  get  to  mar- 
ket. That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  fourteen 
miles  from  the  railway  station.  If  you  had  a means 
of  getting  their  stuff  in  they  would  be  able  to  catch 
the  night  train,  and  the  stuff  would  be  in  the  English 
market  anywhere  you  liked  the  next  morning  or  before 
mid-day. 

18865.  Mr.  Anrnrfh. — Did  you  hear  the  evidence 
from  Tuam  yesterday  about  the  motor  that  was  put 
on,  but  because  it  interfered  with  local  carriers  it  had 
to  be  taken  off  again  ? — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
you  have  to  contend  with.  The  railway  companies 
have  to  be  very  careful  what  they  do,  and  there  may 
be  a great  deal  of  opposition  to  movements  of  this 
kind.  In  time  people  will  understand  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  traders  will  see  that  it  has  got 
to  come. 

18866.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest, 
taking  it  as  a broad  question,  that  the  railway  com- 
pany should  encourage  petty  consignments  ? We  have 
heard  a good  deal  about  the  7 lbs.  and  14  lbs.  of 
butter  being  sent  to  little  local  stations  in  England 
and  getting  low  rates.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the 
public  interests  that  they  should  be  encouraged,  or 
would  it  be  better  if  the  railways  should  throw  their 
weight  on  the  side  of  co-operation? — I think  that 
suggestion  is  the  best,  but  I do  not  think  the  small 
man  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

18867.  But  do  you  think  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  do  their  best  to  squeeze  the  small  man  into 
co-operation,  or  to  go  on  with  what  you  agree  is  an 
inferior  method? — I should  prefer  that  they  should 
eo-operate  of  themselves. 

18868  You  would  not  say  that  they  should  squeeze 
him  by  refusing  to  give  low  rates? — I do  not  think 
they  ought  to  do  that. 


Mr.  Andrew  Mr.  Andrew  Spence  • examined  by  the  Chairman. 

Secretory  of  18869.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Londonderry  and  18872.  You  were  connected  with  the  company  when 

the  London-  Lough  Swilly  Railway  ? — I am.  the  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Lough  bwuiy 

derry  and  18870.  How.  long  have  you  been  Secretary? — Since  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Works  with  reference 

Lough  Swilly  1901 — six  years.  . the  .working  of  the  Burtonport  Railway?— I was ! . 

Railway  18871.  Were  you  in  the  service  before  that?— I was  assistant,  to  the  General  Manager  I had  a knowledge 

Company.  for  seventeen  years  in  the  head  office.  of  the  whole  of  the  negotiations. 
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18873  I have  a very  extensive  proof  here,  but  I 
think  we  can  curtail  it  considerably.  -First  of  all,  it 
has  been  stated  before  us  that  the  specification  for 
locomotives  for  the  working  of  that  railway  was 
•submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works  by  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  ; do  you  agree 
-to  that  statement  ?— No  ; it  was  stated  that  the  speci- 
fication was  submitted  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Works 
in  order  that  we  might  refer  it  to  our  expert  adviser  ; 
that  is  not  correct.  What  happened  was  this,  our 
former  manager  had  a conversation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Works  about  the  stock. 

18874.  One  minute.  Just  confine  your  answer  now 
to  the  question  of  engines ; we  will  deal  with  the 
carriages  and  wagons  separately.  With  regard  to  the 
engines,  who  prepared  the  specification  for  those  en- 
sines?— It  was  prepared  by  a traffic  manager  of  a 
competitive  line  who  was  consulted  by  the  Board  of 
Works  as  their  expert  on  this  occasion. 

18875.  Who  was  he? — Mr.  Livesey, ' of  the  Donegal 
line.  , , 

18876.  He  was  a very  experienced  man,  was  he  not  ? 
—A  very  experienced  gentleman  in  traffic  matters, 
hut  one  without  mechanical  training,  having  no  more 
knowledge  than  the  rest  of  us  about  locomotive  en- 
gines. 

18877.  How  did  he  prepare  the  specification  if  he 
had  no  knowledge  ? — He  did  it,  but  I cannot  say 
how  he  prepared  it.  I know  he  did  not  provide  any 
plans,  for  when  we  asked  for  one  none  could  be  sup- 
plied. 

18878.  What  do  you  mean  by  a plan?— Any  draw- 
ings of  the  engine  showing  the  particulars  which  were 
meagre  on  the  specification. 

18879.  I see  the  specification  was  printed? — It  was. 

18880.  And  sent  to  you  by  the  Board  of  Works? — 
Not  until  after  tenders  had  been  invited  ; we  had 
previously  consulted  Mr.  Malcolm  and  sent  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
specification  was  prepared  and  tenders  were  invited 
without  any  reference  to  us.  We  wrote  protesting, 
and  in  reply  a specification  was  sent. 

18881.  What  objection  did  you  take  to  the  speci- 
fication; please  confine  your  remarks  to  the  engines 
first? — Our  objection  is  summed  up  in  this:  we  were 
advised  that  tender  engines  were  required  to  work 
this  line  efficiently  and  that  the  specification  was  for 
tank  engines. 

18882.  A letter  was  read  to  us  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Yesey  Knox  from  Mr.  Malcolm ; I gather  from  that 
letter  that  he  did  not  object  to  tank  engines  as  bein® 
unsuitable  for  the.  traffic  ? — He  did  very  strongly.  ° 
,^8883.  Have  you  got  the  letter? — Yes;  shall  I read 

.18884,  Yes?— The  letter  is  dated  July  27th,  1901— 
1 meb  Mr.  Livesey  and  Mr.  Batchen 
at  the  offices  of  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 

, ™3r  ab  Londonderry,  and  had  a long  consultation 
with  them  regarding  the  type  of  engine  best  suited 
to  work  the  Burtonport  Extension  of  that  system, 
and  I explained  my  reason  very  fully  for  preferring 
a tender  instead  of  a tank  engine.  I am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  line  could  be  worked  with 
tank  engines  similar  to  those  on  the  Glenties  line, 
out  1 am  convinced  that  the  line  can  be  worked  in 
a much  more  satisfactory  manner  and  more  economi- 
, tender  engines,  and  I am,  therefore, 
9Plmon  that  this  type  of  engine  should  bo 
fmir  1 i i ex.tra  cosfc  of  a six-wheeled  engine  and 
t»nv"W  tender  as  compared  with  a ten-wheeled 
i * engine  would  be  trifling,  as  the  expensive  parts, 
etc ' .nrn°  IJ axtes,  axle-boxes,  springs,  buffers, 
th«\.,i  jj-i?16  same  in  both  cases,  and  practically 

to  tw  ? sdditional  material  required  would  be  due 
comn!^rger^Ca^ryillS  capacity  of  the  tender  body  as 
engine^  t*le  tank  and  coal  bunkers  of  the  tank 

thal^tfptfparently  1 put  3 wrong  construction  on 
raw 1uite  ri?ht-  Mr.  Malcolm  did 

^ ®?end  tha  tender  engine?— Yes. 

«ad  f-hlx  '^r-  Jcwoi'fA.— I think  the  witness  had  better 
prelm,  ufst  hnes  ? — “ Mr.  Livesey,  while  ex- 

did  Hot  Str0u -gly  • ln  favour  °f  tank  engines, 

vided'  HiA  e .any  objection  to  tender  engines,  pro- 
P°ny  trucks118^8  Tare  fitted  with  leading  bogies  or 
Pony-  truck  would  (L  3gre?  Wltl1  -him  t!lat  a fading 
“ an  lmProvement,  although  on  a 
^nS„8£ftaSy  CUryes  33  the  one  in  qmStion,  I 
*Slder  it  in  -any  way  essential.”  I was  going 


to  explain  that  we  were  yielded  this  interview  after 
the  order  for  the  engines  had  been  placed. 

18887.  Lord  Pirrie. — At  the  time  that  letter  was 
written  ? — Yes  ; in  response  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
letters  of  protest,  they  at  length  yielded  this  inter- 
view, but  after  the  order  for  the  engines  had  been 
placed. 

18888.  That  is  the  usual  practice,  I have  no  doubt  ? 
— I cannot  say. 

18889.  Chairman. — Mr.  Malcolm’s  letter  is  dated 
the  27th  of  July,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

18890.  When  was  the  contract  for  the  engines 
placed  ?-- 1 cannot  say  ; but  the  28th  June,  a month 
previous,  we  were  informed  that  they  had  placed  an 
order  with  Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Kilmarnock. 
I his  was  a firm  who  had  never  before  built  a pas 
senger  locomotive,  and  if  that  were  possible,  our 
efforts  to  prevail  upon  them  to  reconsider  their  advice 
were  redoubled.  Mr.  Livesey  himself  protested,  he 
told  me,  against-  the  order  being  given  to  an  inex- 
perienced firm. 

18891.  Lord  Pirrie.— Who  gave  the  order  ?— The 
Board  of  Works. 

18892.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know  wbcm 
tenders  were  invited  ? — I have  a copy  of  the  advertise- 
ment, which  was  issued  before  we  were  consulted  at 

J®  Have  you  got  it  there?— I will  hand  it  in. 

18894.  You  have  got  it?— Yes;  I have  it  in  the 
room. 

18895.  Where  was  it  advertised,  do  you  remember? 
»fc  cut  from  the  " Contract  Journal.” 

18896.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  it  ?— I can  give  you 
Sniomr°?t'raate  date<  because  on  the  17th  ApriF 

18897,  If  you  have  the  advertisement,  that  will 
settle  it  at  once?-On  the  17th  April,- 1901,  -we  wrote 
to  the  Board  of  Works  when  we  saw'  the  advertisement, 
expressing  disappointment  that  a.  specification  had 
been  issued  and  tenders  invited  on  the  29th  March : 
that  is  the  date. 

18898.  When  was  it  first  brought  to  your  notice  in 
any  shape  or  form  that  tank  engines  were  going  to  be 
provided  for  this  railway  ?— After  we  had  consulted 
Mr.  Malcolm,  and  sent  his  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  they  replied  early  in  1901  to  say  that 
they  would  adopt  the  Glenties  type. 

18899.  The  Glenties  type  of  engine? — Yes. 

18900.  That  is  the  type  used  on  the  Glenties  line  ?— 
Yes,  on  the  Glenties  line ; they  are  tank  engines. 

18901-  When  was  that?— On  the  1st  February,  1901. 

18902.  Did  any  communication  between  your  com- 
pany and  the  Board  of  Works  take  place  before  that  ?— 
We  had  previously  submitted  Mr.  Malcolm's  recom- 
mendations ; we  employed  Mr.  Malcolm  as  an  expert^ 
gave  him  the  necessary  data,  and  gob.  a.  report,  from 
him.  By  data,  I mean  we  gave  him  the  length  of  the 
lino,  the  gradients,  the  limit  of  weight,  .the  loads  re- 
quired; the  curves,  the  ambit  of  the  turntables,  and 
other  data.  With  that  information  he  made  a re- 
port which  we  sent  to  the  Board  of  Works. 


18904.  Before  that,  who  was  the  General  Manager  ? 
—Mr.  Dawson,  who  is  now  General  Manager  for  a 
railway  in  South  Africa— the  new  Cape-  Central  Rail- 
way. 

18905.  You  were  with  him?— I was  his  chief,  assis- 
tant. 

18906.  Had  Mr.  Dawson  any  interview  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  ?— He  had. 

18907.  Before  that? — Ha  had  a conversation  some 
time  before. 

18908.  That  would  be  some  time  in  1900  ? — Towards 
the  end  of  1900  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Chairman,  asked 
our  Manager  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject. 

18909.  On  the  subject  of  what?— Of  the  Tolling  stock 
which  wa  thought  necessary.  Mr;  Dawson  imme- 
diately took  the  necessary  advice  from  Mr.  Malcolm 
and  our  own  locomotive  superintendent,  and  sub- 
mitted a recommendation.  

18910.  When  did  he  submit  that-?— On  the  28th 
January,  1901. 

18911.  That  was  sent  in  writing  to  the  Board  of 
Works?— The  letter  was  as  follows— “ Referring  to  the 
conversation  I had  with  your  Chairman  some  time  ago 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  rolling  stock  for  the 
Burtonport  Extensions,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  since 
then  I have  gone  very:  fully  into  the:  matter,^  both. with 
our  Locomotive  Superintendent  • and-  -th^.-.Lo^pKjtive 
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Superintendent  of  another  railway,  who  has  great  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  and  the  conclusion  we  have 
arrived  at  is  that  the  following  would  be  the  most 
suitable  engine  for  the  Burtonport  Railway,  having 
regard  to  the  long  mileage  and  the  delay  that  would 
arise  in  watering  the  engine  so  frequently,  and  also 
in  coaling.  Outside  cylinders:  fourteen  inches 

diameter;  twenty  inches  stroke.  Wheels : leading,  driv- 
ing, trailing,  3 feet  9 inches  diameter.  Weight : leading, 
driving,  trailing,  each  eight  tons ; wheel  base  not  to 
exceed  eleven  feet  six  inches  Boiler  pressure : 160  lb. 
per  square  inch.  Tender:  four  or  six  wheels,  two 
feet  two  inches  diameter ; capacity  coal,  three  tons ; 
water  1,200  gallons.  Engines  of  this  type  will  be 
able  to  work  a train  of  eight  fuliy  loaded  wagons, 
three  bogie  carriages,  and  one  oombined  brake  van 
and  carriage  up  the  inclines  with  ease  and  good  speed ; 
they  will  be  easy  on  the  road,  as  the  maximum  weight 
on  any  pair  of  wheels  will  not  exceed  eight  tons,  and 
the  large  fuel  and  water  carrying  capacity  of  the  ten- 
der (impossible  in  the  case  of  a tank  engine),  would 
prove  of  great  advantage  on  such  long  runs.  I bey 
to  suggest  that  a number  of  locomotive  builders  should 
be  asked  to  submit  designs,  based  on  the  leading 
dimensions  given  above.” 

18912.  Mr.  deworth.— From  whom  is  that  letter  !— 

It  is  from  the  General  Manager  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, Mr.  Dawson,  to  the  Board  of  WoTks. 

18913.  In  the  early  part  of  1901?— On  the  28th 
January,  1901.  . ..... 

18914.  Chairman. — The  tenders  were  invited  after 
that?— They  were.  . 

18915.  Have  you  found  the  advertisement? — No;  1 
will  send  my  clerk  to  the  hotel  for  it. 

18916.  I thought  you  said  it  was  in  the  room  ?— He 
cannot  find  it  in  the  bag.  I have  given  the  date  on 
which  it  was  issued.  - 

18917.  Now,  let  us  go  by  steps.  Did  you  receive  any 
communication  from  the  Board  of  Works  after  that 
letter  suggesting  that  tank  engines  would  be  preferable 
to  tender  engines? — In  reply  to  our  recommendation 
we  got  a very  short  letter  quoting  us  clauses  of  the 
Agreement.  “Having  laid  your  letter  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  S.  21/469,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,- 1 am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Jjondonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  to 
the  terms  of  Clause  11  of  the  Treasury  Agreement 
scheduled  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  18t'h  May, 
1899.  It  is  as  follows “ The  engines  and  rolling 
stock  to  be  of  suitable  type  for  the  efficient  working  of 
the  line.  The  engines  and  rolling  stock  shall  be 
legibly  inscribed  with  the  words  * Letterkenny  and 
Burtonport-  Extension  Railway  ’ or  some  other  appro- 
priate designation  or  mark  to  distinguish  them  as'  be- 
longing to  the  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  which 
• they  shall  be  exclusively  used.”  The  Letterkenny  and 
Burtonport  Railway,  now  under  construction,  will  be 
similar  to  that  from  Stranorlax  to  Glenties;  and  the 
stock  supplied  to  the  latter  has  been  found  to  be 
efficient  in  the  working  of  the  line.  Consequently , 
the  Board  will  supply  for  the  Letterkenny  and  Burion- 
port  Railway,  engines  and  rolling  stock  of  a similar 
type,  but  with  any  alterations  which  may  have  been 
found  necessary  from  experience  in  their  use  on  the 
Stranorlar  and  Glenties  Line.” 

. 18918.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — February  1st, 
1901. 

18919.  Who  worked  the  Glenties  railway  ? — Mr. 
Livesey,  the  gentleman  who  advised  the  Board. 

18920.  That  was  part  of  the  Donegal  railway  ? — 
Yes. 

18921.  And  Mr.  Livesey  was  General  Manager  ? — 
Yes. 

18922.  These  engines  were  worked  on  that  line ; 
is  it  the  same  gauge? — Yes. 

n 18923.  What  was  the  length  of  the  Glenties  rail- 
's way  ? — Twenty-four  miles  as  against  fifty  on  this. 

The  vital  difference  is  in  the  gradients.  The  longest 
“ gradient  on  the  Glenties  line  is  * mile  of  1 in  50. 
There  are  in  all  ten  miles  of  1 in  50  on  the  Burton- 
port line. 

18924.  What  is  the  most  severe  gradient? — You  are 
climbing  1 in  50  for  four  miles. 

18925.  What  is  the  most  severe? — -1  in  50. 

18926.  Nothing  below. that? — Nothing  worse  than 
that. 

18927.  It  is  a long  run,  is  it  ? — Four  miles. 

• 18928.  Mr.  deuorlh. — With  no  break  ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Lord  Piurie. 

18929.  The  Glenties  engines  were  tank  engines?- 
They  were. 

18930.  And  they  were  working  without  difficulty 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — They  were  not  working  satis- 
factorily. 

18931.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?— I do 
because  the  former  locomotive  engineer  of  the  Glenties 
line  was  our  locomotive  superintendent  at  this  time 
and  he  warned  us  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Glenties  type  of  engine  because  of  the  trouble  they 
had  given  him. 

18932.  Were  they  built  by  the  same  people?— No; 
Mr.  Livesey  said  that  if  they  had  been  built  by  the 
people  who  built  his  engines  they  would  have  been 
better,  but  they  would  not  follow  his  advice. 

18933.  Who  was  the  builder  of  the  Glenties  en- 
gines?— Messrs.  Neilson  Reid,  of  Glasgow. 

18934.  Now,  we  have  got  to  the  point  where  the 
Board  of  Works  point  out  that  the  engines  working 
the  Glenties  railway  were  to  be  the  engines  to  work 
this  Burtonport  railway ; what  was  your  answer  to 
that? — We  replied  as  follows. 

18935.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  first? — 12th  Feb- 
ruary, 1901. 

18936.  Just  read  the  point  bearing  on  the  question 
of  engines? — “The  similarity  between  the  Glenties 
and  the  Burtonport  railways  is  confined  to  the  rails 
and  the  sleepers  being  of  the  same  section  and  size, 
but  otherwise  the  whole  line  differs  both  in  mileage 
and  in  length  of  grades  of  1 in  50.  For  the  expert 
working  of  these  gradients  I have  taken  some  trouble 
to  offer  my  advice,  which  I now  regret,  seeing  the 
tone  in  which  you  reply.”  That  was  the  manager’s 
reply. 

18937.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  letter?— Cer- 
tainly ( letter  handed  to  the  Chairman). 

18938.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  last  paragraph? 
— I think  the  General  Manager  was  a little  piqued 
at  not  being  consulted. 

18939.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — The  12th  Febru- 
ary. 

18940.  After  that  letter  the  Board  of  Works  ad- 
vertises for  the  new  engines? — There  were  several 
other  letters  passed  to  the  same  purport  in  which  we 
begged  the  Board  to  consider  our  expert  advice  and 
in  which  they  adhered  to  the  Glenties  type. 

18941.  Would  you  give  us  what  you  consider  the 
strongest  letter  on  that  point ; we  do  not  want  all 
the  letters,  but  just  one  ; make  your  selection ?— There 
is  one  on  the  17th  April,  1901. 

18942.  That  was  after  the  advertisement  ?— After  the 
advertisement. 

18943.  Have  you  got  something  before  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  ? — When  we  wrote  that  letter  we 
did  not  know  that  the  specification  had  been  issued1. 
We  did  not  know  until  the  17th  April.  We  at  once 
wrote  as  follows: — “I  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
submitting  your  letter  to  my  directors,  and  they  de- 
sire me  to  say  in  reply  that  they  regret  there  should 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  between  them  and  your 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  roUing  stock 
for  the  Burtonport  railway,  inasmuch  as  they  believe 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  both  that  before  the  stock 
is  contracted  for  the  description  most  advantageous 
for  the  efficient  working  of  the  line  should  be  mutually 
settled.  My  directors  are  much  disappointed  to  bna 
that  a specification  has  been  issued  and  tenders  in- 
vited without  reference  to  them  or  to  the  officers  oi 
the  company  responsible  for  the  maintenance  an 
working  of  the  railway,  whose  opinion  would  be  or 
some  practical  value  as  to  the  requirements.  It  1 
most  desirable  that  we  should  be  agreed  at  the 
time  and  thereby  avoid  any  difficulties  on  the  snoj 
when  the  line  is  about  to  be  opened  for  traffic, 
therefore  suggest  that  you  send  me  a copy  ot  ■ 
specification  for  the  information  of  my  directors  an 
responsible  officers,  and  that  in  the  meantime  »oi  F 
be  taken  to  close  the  contract  for  stock.  If  necessafjv 
a circular  can  be  sent  to  the  firms  supplied 
specifications  postponing  the  date  for  receiving 
ders.  By  referring  to  page  13  of  the  Treasury  agree- 
ment, Clause  11,  you  will  see  that  the  engines  ana 
rolling  stock  were  to  be  of  a suitable  type  for 
efficient  working  of  the  line,  and  at  page  15  o 
Blue  Book  the  quantity  was  estimated  aS  foUows.  ^ 
locomotives ; 6 composite  carriages ; 14  tnira  i 
brakevans ; 80  wagons ; 2 combined  carnag  1 - . 

.timber  trucks ; 1 horse  box.  It  is  in  no  hostile  p 
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that’ your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  present  position, 
but  with  a view  to  co-operating  with  your  Board  in 
procuring  rolling  stock  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
and  of  a class  that  will  enable  the  company  to  work 
ihe  line  efficiently  and  satisfactorily.” 

18944.  That  is  perfectly  clear ; what  is  the  reply  to 
that  ? — ' “ I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  state 
that  they  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  copies  of  the 
specification  for  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock. 
The  Board  recognise  tho  spirit  expressed  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  your  letter  and  they  have  caused 
the  question  under  correspondence  to  be  carefully  in- 
quired into  by  experts  of  great  experience,  and  have 
given  it  full  consideration,  and  they  believe  that  the 
engines  and  rolling  stock  proposed  to  be  supplied  will 
be  found  suitable.  Minor  alterations  in  detail  can 
of  course  be  arranged  for  if  necessity  arises.  The 
Board,  as  conveyed  in  their  last  letter,  will  be  glad 
if  your  company’s  officers  will  confer  with  the  railway 
engineer  in  connection  with  such  points  as  suggest 
themselves,  if  your  directors  desire  it.  I am  to 
add  that  this  estimate  of  roiling  stock  was  only  the 
estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  company,  and  was 
not  accepted  by  the  investigators,  or  by  this  Board. 

18945.  Did  that  conference  take  place  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  spot  and 
your  offioers  ? — It  did. 

18946.  And  what  was  the  outcome  of  that? — The 
outcome  was  that  they  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Malcolm, 
our  superintendent,  and  manager,  while  the  Board 
was  represented  by  their  engineer  and  by  Mr.  Livesey.' 
The  letter  which  was  read  yesterday  was  Mr.  Malcolm’s 
report  of  what  took  place. 

18947.  That  is  bringing  it  up  to  that  point  ?— Yes. 

18948.  Were  any  minor  points  mentioned  ?— None 
were  mentioned  in  Mr.  Malcolm’s  Report,  and  I am 
not  sure  whether  any  were  discussed. 

1®49-.  Have  you  mentioned  any  to  the  Board  of 
Works  in  the  correspondence? — No;  we  confined  our- 
selves to  the  question  of  principle — tank  or  tender 

18950.  Mr.  Acworth.— That  tetter  spoke  of  the  Board 
haying  been  very  carefully  advised  by  its  experts,  I 
think?— Yes,  in  the  plural. 

18951.  You  have  told  us  they  were  advised  by  Mr. 
Livesey  ?— Yes. 

18952.  Do  you  know  who  the  other  expert  was?— 
there  was  no  one  else,  unless  it  was  their  civil 
engineer. 

(Mr-  Acworth  to  the.  Chairman).— But  the  letter 
says  that  the  Board  was  advised  by  its  .experts — ex- 
perts in  the  plural— and  I got  from  trie  Secretary  that 
mlted  ^ ht"  kHOWS  nobody  but  Mr-  Lives  ay  was  con- 
L’Aairmaii.— -And  the  resident  man,  I sup- 
owd  engineer  and  the  manager;  there  was 
engineer  consulted  on  the  question. 

S far  aS  -vou  know  ? — As  far  as  I know, 
thiv  LVd  Was  not.  the  stationmaster  or 

their  agent  consulted  ?— No. 

afete.  ie’—I  thouSht  his  opinion  was  taken  on  all 

Jg*  £A<wman— Were  the  engines  supplied  in  ac- 
® ?P^fi/afc  on  that  has  keen  printed  ? 
acS.I  ™pPIled  fairly  well,  hut  not  quite  in 
sestet  g T,here  we\re  numerous  improvements  sug- 
we^i°^lVea  and,so?le  hj  builders ; but  there 
rivecfdiri  P !nt8  °.n  wluch  the  engines,  when  thev  ar- 

E*™  10  11,0  bntVj 

to  ^ tUt  I™1  •**»" 
WorkT1 .delte"d?r“SU1<*'  “d  *h»  of 

rPP  . -t“k  onguies  f — Yes. 
point  I LTL  point  !-Th«t  i,  the  teal 

Mr.  BateheTtlt08!8'7  thnt  before  tins  interview  with 

login k 5 ‘“'.’'t  *sl,sd  for  1 P>“  ^ ‘he 

»Sa  neithiJ  of  ihe  line, 

Pieced  h,*h  £U  “EPlled-  The  order  had  been 

beST beL?th™“ri  nnj  plo“  of  tlle  611  gin® 

profile  of  °r.  fcb6  builders,  and  without  any 

Mr.  MriTOlmw^lHntStt0-be  WOrked’  ^8  Prepared, 
until  we  gave  him  ?8,any  recommendation 

189«iO  fs  a , a11  those  data~ 

prepamite- plans  and  sIw.cifications  for  the  line 
my  by  your  own  engineer  ?-No  doubt;  but 

it  within ^.'ou f'n/!  1S  S?’  no,t?  Therefore,  you  had 
your  own  eni rinp»Wer  to,glve  a11  the  particulars  from 
g eer  you  have  got  all  that  information  ? 


—At  this  time  he  had  been  taken  over,  and  his  plans 
with  him,  into  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

18961.  He  had  left  you  ? — We  have  an  engineer,  and 
had  one  then,  and  if  we  had  given  him  toe  working 
of  the  plans  he  could  have  prepared  toe  profile,  but 
we  thought  they  had  a profile  before  them. 

18962.  You  mean  a section  of  the  gradients? — A 
section  of  the  gradients  showing  the  ups  and  downs  ; 
but  we  found  that  they  did  not  use  one  in  ordering 
the  engines. 

18963.  It  is  not  usual  to  get  these  sections  of  gradient 
out  until  the  line  is  about  to  be  completed,  is  it? — It 
is  necessary  in  designing  an  engine  to  know  any  figures 
or  a profile  of  the  gradients  to  be  worked. 

18964.  If  you  know  there  is  a gradient  of  1 in  50 
for  a certain  distance,  and  that  that  is  the  worst 
gradient,  is  not  that  quite  sufficient? — I do  not  think 
so.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  continuity  of  the 
gradient.  If  you  are  climbing  all  the  way  for  ten 
miles,  even  though  the  worst  gradient  is  not  a bad 
one,  it  is  a strain  on  the  engine  to  get  to  the  summit. 

18965  But  you  knew  all  about  that? — We  did  ; and 
that  is  why  we  wanted  tender  engines,  but  the  builders 
did  not  know  it. 

18966.  But  you  need  not  make  a grievance  of  the 
Board  of  Works  not  supplying  a section  of  the 
gradients  when  you  knew  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Acurorth. — But  the  point  is  that  they  did  not 
supply  the  information  to  the  builder,  so  that  the 
builder  did  not  know  what  the  engines  liad  to  do. 

Chairman. — But  everything  is  specified. 

Mr.  Acworth. — They  had  not  the  material  to  specify. 

TPifaess. — The  builders,  when  they  came  over,  after 
a year  and  a half,  and  saw  the  line  that  had  to  be 
worked,  told  me  and  the  chairman  of  the  company 
that  if  they  bad  known  toe  gradients  that  had  to  be 
worked  they  would  not  have  recommended  the  engines 
they  were  building,  but  they  had  to  build  them  accord- 
ing to  orders. 

Chairman. — That  is  what  I say — they  had  to  build 
them  according  to  order. 

18967.  Mr.  Acworth. — Did  they  build  to  a detailed 
specification  or  were  they  invited,  to  some  extent,  to 
make  their  own  specification  ? — It  was  a very  general 
specification.  All  the  expert  work  of  translating  what 
was  in  the  specification  into  actual  machinery  was 
done  in  their  own  drawing  office  by  their  own  staff  at 
the  works. 

18968.  Wus  it  only  a specification  on  certain  leading 
points — the  weight  on  the  wheels,  and  that  kind  of 
thing  ? — It  was  a more  detailed  specification  than  that. 

18969.  Chairman. — It  must  have  been  ?— A good  deal 
more  detailed  than  that. 

18970.  You  have  the  specification,  have  you  not? — 
I have.  (ZVie  specification  handed  to  Chairman .) 

18971.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  gives  the  size  of  the  tubes, 
and  so  on,  I suppose? — Yes,  and  toe  diameter  of  the 
wheels. 

18972.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  the  engines  were 
supplied.  I think,  according  to  the  evidence  given 
when  this  line  was  applied  for,  toe  estimate  was  for 
six  engines  ? — Yes. 

18973.  How  many  were  supplied? — Four. 

18974.  And  did  you  consider  that  would  be  sufficient, 
for  the  traffic? — We  did  not. 

18975.  I suppose  it  would  have  been  barely  sufficient 
for  two  trains  a day  ? — The  manager's  estimate  of  six- 
was  for  two  trains  a day  and  occasional  specials.  The 
Board  accepted  the  estimate  of  the  traffic,  but  rejected 
toe  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  stock. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I should  have  imagined  this  to  be  a 
detailed  specification  ( indicating  the  specification). 

Lord  Pirrie. — No,  it  is  not  a detailed  specification  ; 
it  is  a broad  specification  ; it  does  not  give  the  actual 
particulars.  There  are  various  points,  which  I take 
it,  were  worked  out  by  the  builders’  experts  in  the 
drawing  office.  I would  not  call  it  a detailed  speci- 
fication. 


Chairman.  — Y ou  know  a good  deal  about  ship- 
building, but  I think  I would  prefer  Mr.  Aspinall’a 
opinion  on  that.  ( Handing  the  specification  to  Mr 
Aspinall.) 

Mr.  Aspinall.— Jt  is  only  a very  general  specifica- 
tion  ; you  might  build  anything  on  that. 

Then  you  suPPort  the  shipbuilder. 

!8976.  Chairman . Then  about  tbe  rolling  stock  ; 
there  has  been  no  complaint  that  I have  heard  about 
toe  rolling  stock  ?— Except  as  to  the  quantity  ; we 
complained  very  strongly  about  the  quantity 
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18977.  I -think  it  has  been  admitted,  even  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  that  contingent  upon  certain  things 
and  conditions,  all  the  rolling  stock  would  have  been 
supplied  l— Yes  ; but  I wanted  to  correct  two  things 
in  their  evidence  about  that.  At  first  they  said  that 
the  application  for  additional  stock  was  not  made  by 
us  until  after  the  line  was  opened  and  traffic  had 
increased.  The  facts  are  that  we  began  to  protest 
about  the  inadequate  supply  on  the  16th  May,  1901, 
and  have  kept  at  it  steadily  ever  since. 

18978.  When  was  the  line  opened  ? — On  the  9th 
March,  1903. 

18979.  I understood  it  was  within  two  or  three 
months? — We  hegan  to  apply  two  years  before  the 
line  was  opened — in  ample  time. 

18980.  What  did  you  complain  of  two  years  before 
the  line  was  opened — as  to  the  quantity  ? — Yes.  You 
will  recollect  that  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Works  said  that  by  agreement  with  us  the  number 
of  carriages  was  reduced  from  fourteen  to  twelve  on 

The  Commission  adjourned  till 


condition  that  we  got  another  compartment,  and  the 
letter  in  which  we  confirmed  that  arrangement  is  as 
follows : — “ Whilst  my  Directors  confirm  the  several 
matters  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  with 
reference  to  the  type  of  rolling  stock,  they  desire  me 
to  say  clearly  and  explicitly  that  they  consider  the 
quantity  of  rolling  stock  proposed  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient for  the  proper  working  of  the  existing  traffic 
and  that  unless  a very  much  larger  quantity  of  rolling 
stock  is  supplied,  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  the 
line  efficiently  or  to  develop  the  district.  The  num- 
ber of  engines  proposed  is  four.  The  minimum  mileage 
will  probably  be  80,000  miles,  or  20,000  per  engine. 
This  is  an  excessive  mileage  for  a narrow  gauge 
engine,  and  clearly  illustrates  my  Directors’  con- 
tention that  the  quantity  proposed  is  altogether  too 
small,  and  the  some  thing  applies  as  regards  the  car- 
riages and  wagons.” 

18981.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— The  16th  May, 
1901,  two  years  before  the  opening  of  the  line.  . 

ike  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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. THIRTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  15th  MAY,  .1907, 

At  the  Board  of  Trade  Offices,  8 Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London. 

Commissioners  present: — Sir  Chari.es  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c. . 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyi.l,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  W.  M. 
Ac  worth,  and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall. 

Mr..  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman. — I think  I had  hotter  announce,  for  the 
information  of  the  parties  concerned,  that  the  next 
sittings  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  London ; we 
shall  sit  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  6th  and  7th  June, 


and  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  10th 
11th,  and  12th  June.  The  meetings  will  not  he  held 
in  this  room,  hut  due  notice  will  he  given  as  to  where 
they  will  take  place. 


Mr.  Andrew  Spence  further  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


18982.  I forget  where  we  left  off  yesterday? — You 
asked  me  about  the  quantity  of  stock,  and  I said 
there  were  two  errors  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  this 
subject  that  I wished  to  correct. 

18983.  I asked  you  about  the  carriages  and  wagons  1 
—The  number  of  carriages  and  wagons  supplied. 

18984.  Yes? — The  first  error  I wish  to  refer  to  is, 
where  the  Board  of  Works  stated,  in  the  answers  to 
questions  15237  and  15244,  that  the  increase  in  traffic 
necessitating  additional  rolling  stock  did  not  occur 
until  five  or  six  months  after  the  opening  of  the  line, 
and  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  company  applied 
for  some. 

18985.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  page  is  that?— It  is  on 
page  16  of  my  proof. 

18986.  Chairman. — But  I suppose  you  have  quoted 
from  the  official  notes? — I hiave  given  the  number  of 
the  questions  in  the  official  notes. 

18987.  That  will  b©  sufficient? — It  is  down  on  the 
notes. 

18988.  What  have  you  got  to  remark  on  that? — 
That  that  statement  is  wholly  wrong.  The  letters 
urging  on  the  Board  of  Works  the  advice  my  directors 
had  received  as  to  the  quantity  of  stock  required  were 
addressed  to  the  Board  on  the  17th  April,  16th  May, 
end  8th  June,  1901,  two  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  lme — about  the  time  the  order  for  the  stock  was 
given— and  on  the  27th  January,  3rd  February,  22nd 
ApnJ’lfU1  May,  26th  May,  30th  May,  8th  August, 
14th  July  and  7th  September,  1903,  being  the  year 
in  which  the  line  was  opened. 

Ib989-  You  may  read  one  letter  from  you  to  the 
rti°«  ■ "r°rks  'with  reference  to  the  idling  stock — 
V6  tS"  kfter  you  wrote  after  the  line  was  opened  ? — 
esterday  I read  at  your  request  one  letter  written 
u the  subject  before  the  order  was  placed. 

18990.  I know,  but  I am  now  speaking  of  another 
tJ+w-u  The  roUinE  stock  was  supplied  in  accordance 
Now  % <3JZpert  advice  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

’uW  j communications  passed  between  you  and 
,u,  j Works  after  you  received  the  rolling 
fin:*  i coiumenced  to  work  the  line — what  was  the 
rat  letter?— -The  first  letter  was  on  the  26th  January, 
w ’ “ j the  stock  had  come,  but  before  the  line 
was  opened. 

iusf*nU ^ That  will  do? — “Sir,  My  Directors  have 
invLwn^vrom,?:our  engineer,  Mr.  Batchen,  am 
tonnorf^T?  °-i  tile  roVillg  stock  provided  for  the  Bur- 
whioh  v ay’  **  .you  &T0  a_ware>  the  equipment 
twelvp  Provided  consists  of  four  engines, 

tors  leahT™8^’  3nd  sjxty‘t«'o  wagons.  My  Direc- 
ment  altaLu?  t°-  that  they  consider  this  equip- 
line  iin/L+v^j?r  *awu®clent  for  the  working  of  the 
working  0f  “te!  T*  H f PPlied  for  the  proper 
the  rnniT,™  i They  tiave  taken  out  particulars  of 
Ireland  ^/tfiC\<?J,lied.  narrow  gauge  railways  in 
; d find  that  if  the  Burtonport  Railway  hud 


been  equipped  on  the  basis  of  this  average,  no  less 
than  nine  engines,  twenty-four  carriages,  seven  vans, 
and  169  wagons  would  have  been  provided.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  more  than  twice  the  equipment 
supplied.  For  the  Killybegs  and  Glenties  lines”  (I 
should  explain  that  these  lines  were  also  equipped  by 
the  Board  of  Works  out  of  the  public  funds  a couple 
of  years  previously ; therefore,  they  afforded  a good 
precedent),  “ with  a mileage  of  43£  miles,  six  en- 
gines, seventeen  carriages,  and  four  other  vehicles, 
and  seventy-eight  wagons  were  provided.  My  Direc- 
tors would  ask  you  to  look  into  the  list  of  rolling 
stock  supplied  and  compare  it,  as  they  have  done, 
with  the  supply  of  other  lines  under  similar  con- 
ditions with  a view  to  the  reasonable  equipment  of 
the  railway  for  the  traffic  anticipated,  as  it  is  most 
undesirable  that  they  should  be  crippled  at  the  open- 
ing stages,  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  railway 
curtailed  from  the  fact  of  the  rolling  stock  being  so 
inadequate.  Seeing  that  the  line  will  be  ready  for 
opening  at  an  early  date,  a reply  stating  what  you 
purpose  doing  will  oblige.” 

18992.  What  is  the  answer  to  that  ? — The  answer  is 
dated  the  28th  January:— “I  am  directed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  refer  to  your  letter 
of  26th  inst.,  as  to  the  rolling  stock  provided  for  the 
equipment  of  the  Burtonport  railway,  and  to  state 
that  the  comparison  of  the  rolling  stock  with  that 
supplied  to  the  Glenties  Railway  is  mot  a fair  one. 
Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Burtonport  line  were  carefully  considered, 
having  regard  to  the  character  and  population  of  the 
district  and  its  traffic-producing  properties,  I am  to 
remind  you  that  the  Killylxgs  and  Glenties  lines 
were  constructed  at  different  periods,  and  separately 
equipped  with  rolling  stock,  and  that  even  if  the 
circumstances  were  analogous  any  comparison  be- 
tween  the  Burtonport  and  these  railways  should  be 
with  the  rolling  stock  of  each  individual  line.  The 
Beard  also  desire  me  to  point  out  that  as  a matter 
• j'  j ^ and  Glenties  Railways  were  pro- 

vided with  more  than  the  usual  supplies  of  roll- 
ing stock  under  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case.  As  regards  the  rolling  stock  owned  by  narrow 
gauge  railways  in  Ireland  referred  to  by  you  I am 
to  request  that  you  will  communicate  particulars  as 
a matter  of  information.  The  Board  desire  me  to 
remind  your  company  that  they  were  fully  aware  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  provision  of 
the  rolling  stock,  and  to  state  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  put  forward  a claim  for  an  additional 
equipment,  as  any  application  of  this  nature  should 
have  been  made  long  since.  I am  to  add  that  before 
deciding  as  to  the  extent  of  the  engines  and  rolling 
stook  required  for  the  Burtonport  Raihriy,  (he  Board 
obtained  the  best  advice  on  the  subject  available, 
which  was  only  given  after  a full  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances.” 


May  15, 1007 

Mr.  Andrew 
Spence, 
Secretary  of 
the  London 
derry  and 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway 
Company. 

Company’s 
letter  of  26tli 
January,  1903, 
to  Board  of 
Works  as  to 
supply  or 
rolling  stock, 


Board  of 
Works’  reply 
of  28  th  a — 

January, 1903. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


May  16,  1907. 

Mr.  Andrew 
Spence, 
Secretary  of 
the  London- 
derry and 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway 
Company. 


Question  of 
the  adequacy 
of  the  supply 
oF  rolling 
stock  for  the 
Furtonport 
line. 


The  alleged 
incompetency 
of  the  engine 
drivers  on  ih 
Burtouport 
line. 


13993.  Who  signed  that?— It  is  signed  Georg®  E. 
Shanahan,  Assistant  Secretary.  You  will 
sir,  that  they  alleged  that  the  Glenties  and  Killybegs 
lines  were  similar  as  regards  the  type  of  engine,  but 
they  deny  that  they  were  similar  as  regards  the 
traffic-producing  properties  of  the  district  or  the 

^ 18994?  I think  that  clears  up  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. Now,  what  about  the  men  that  yon  employed  i 
—Well,  sir,  I said  there  was  a second  error  m the 
Board  of  Works  evidence  that  I wished  to  correct. 

18995.  What  is  the  reference  to  the  question  i— 
Question  No.  15244.  T ■ „ 

18996.  Where  is  that  in  your  abstract  ?— In  question 
15249,  page  sixteen  of  my  proof. 

18997.  What  is  the  statement  ?— The  Board  s Engi- 
neer was  asked  by  Colonel  Poe  if  the  offer  of  ad- 
ditional stock  was  made  practically  as  soon  as  the 
line  was  opened,  and  he  replied,  “ Yef-  ,T^e 
saw  very  scon  .after  the  line  was  , opened  that  a third 
train  service  would  be  necessary."  ...»  mi, 

18998.  What  do  you  want  to  say  upon  that  f— me 
Board’s  witness,  who  was  examined  the  day  before 
yesterday,  said  the  offer  was  made  six  months  after 
the  line  was  opened.  The  fact  is  that  the  offer  was 
not  made  until  eighteen  months  after  the  line  was 
opened,  when  the  engines  had  completely  failed,  when 
the  traffic  was  being  carried  on  with  our  own  engines, 
and  when  things  were  at  their  worst. 

18999.  I do  not  remember  the  statement  that  it  was 
six  months  after  the  line  was  opened  that  the  Board 
of  Works  offered  to  supply  rolling  stock  ; I think  you 
are  wrong  there?— Well,  the  notes  will  show  that 
when  they  are  printed  ; I took  it  down  at  the  moment. 

19000.  At  any  rate,  I do  not  think  anything  turns 
upon  that  that  is  material.  We  have  now  got  from 
you,  at  any  rate,  proof  that  two  years  before  the 
line'  was  opened  yon  wrote  for  considerably  more 
rolling  stock  than  the  Board  of  Works  intended  to 
provide  ? — Yes. 

19001.  And  that  just  before  the  line  was  opened 
you  have  read  the  letter  in  which  you  detailed  what 
you  thought  was  necessary? — Yes. 

19002.  Now  we  will  leave  it  there.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  the  men?  You  have  heard  the 
evidence  given  to  us  with  reference  to  the  incom- 
petency of  the  men?— Yes. 

19003.  What  have  yon  to  say  upon  that?  First  of 
all,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  to  the  capacity 
of  these  men? — Yes,  I am  familiar  with  them — 
e everyone  of  them. 

19004.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shana- 
han ? — I did. 

19005.  And  did  you  notice  the  dates  that  were 
given  of  the  complaints  made  as  to  breakdowns? 
-I  did. 

19006.  Aiid  as  to  certain  men  being  dismissed? — I 
did. 

19007.  Would  you  just  tell  us  generally  what  you 
have  got  to  say  upon  that? — A great  number  of  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  engine  men  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  strike  which  broke  out  on  the 
line  ih  the  month  of  November,  1903. 

19008.  How  long  was  that  after  the  line  was  opened  ? 
— Eight  or  nine  months ; and  from  the  strike  on 
for  a year  very  numerous  changes  took . place ; hut 
the  injury  to  the  engines — the  failure  of  the  engines 
— was  -all  prior  to  this,  while  they  were  being  driven 
by  our  own  trained  and  trusted  men.  The  suggestion 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  men  is  a very  obvious  one. 
It  did  not  require  any  ingenuity  to  suggest  that. 
We  thought  of  it  ourselves  at  first,  but  when  the 
breakdowns  occurred  with  one  man  after  another, 
always  with  these  engines,  we  began  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause.  We  brought  in  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  he 
reported. 

19009.  I want  you  to  deal  with  the  period  before 
'the  strike— before  your  difficulty.  As  to  what  oc- 
curred after  the  strike,  I do  not  think  you  need  say 
a word,  because  we  know  that  certain  men  had  to 
be  taken  on,  and  under  circumstances  such  as  those 
irregularities  necessarily  would  occur.  We  will  not 
deal  with  that  period  at  all.  That  is  exceptional. 
But  now,  before  the  strike,  or  a month  or  two  after 
the  railway  was  opened,  instances  were  given?— I do 
not  know  whether  you  have  got  them?— I know  them 

all- 


19010.  Very  well.  Can  you  deal  with  the  man  who 
was  dismissed  for  drunkenness  on  the  Great  Northern, 
and  engaged  by  you  as  driver,  and  dismissed  by  you 
in  June,  1903 — that  was  just  after  the  line  was 
opened? — What  was  his  name?, 

- 19011.  I do  not  think  it  is  right  to  mention  his 
name.  Yon  said  you  had  got  all  the  particulars?— 

I cannot  identify  him  from  those  particulars. 

19012.  I thought  you  said  you  knew  all  the  par- 
ticulars?— I do. 

19013.  I will  let  you  read  that  in  the  proof— just 
those  remarks  there  ( handing  document  to  witness). 

Mr.  Shanahan. — I refrained  advisedly  from  men- 
tioning names.  I will  give  them  privately  to  Mr. 
Spence. 

Chairman. — Put  them  down  on  a slip  of  paper. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — That  is  No.  1 ( showing  a paper  to 
witness). 

Witness. — That  man  was  recommended  to  us  by  Mr. 
Batchen ; he  drove  on  the  line  before  the  line  was 
opened,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Batchen. 
He  was  taken  on  at  the  time  as  fireman,  and  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  be  driver,  and  he  remained 
with  us  until  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — That  man  came  from  the  Donegal 
Railway,  and  was  dismissed  for  drink. 

Mr.  Batchen,— May  I deny  Mr.  Spence’s  state- 
ment sir? 

Witness. — I will  prove  it. 

19014.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  it  does  not  matter 
who  recommended  him  really.  The  man  was  in  your 
service  at  the  opening  of  this  railway  as  a fireman, 
was  he? — Yes. 

19015.  Then  he  was  promoted  to  be  driver  ?— Yes. 
19016.  And  he  was  several  times  cautioned,  I think, 
for  being  drunk  and  for  leaving  passenger  trains 
standing  on  an  incline,  and  subsequently  he  was  dis- 
missed?— Yes.  I am  not  sure  as  to  his  being  cau- 
tioned several  times ; I have  no  record  of  that,  but  I 
know  he  was  dismissed  for  drink. 

19017.  And  he  was  afterwards  re-employed  by  you? 
— I do  not  think  so. 

19018.  I am  not  going  into  all  these  cases,  but  this 
seems  to  me  a typical  case  of  an  incompetent  man 
upon  an  engine,  and  it  explains  some  of  the  causes 
why  this  line  was  improperly  worked? — I do  not  think 
that  it  was  a typical  case,  because  there  are  cases  of 
men  in  the  employment  still  who  drove  these  engines 
after  the  lino  was  opened,  and  they  are  still  giving 
satisfaction. 

19019.  He  was  dismissed  in  1903 ?— Ho  was. 

19020.  June.  1903? — Or  thereabouts. 

19021.  "We  have  got  the  dates.  Then  in  June,  19Q4 
you  re-employed  him.  If  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  say  so,  and  we  can  go  on? — Well,  I know 
generally,  but  I .am  not  aware  that  he  was  re-em- 
ployed. I am  not  able  to  say  whether  he  was  re- 
employed  or  not.  I have  asked  to  have  the  papers 
found*  to  see  if  it  was  so.  (After  examining  pape.rs.) 
Yes,  sir ; I have  traced  the  man’s  career.  He  joined 
the  Company’s  service  in  February,  1903,  as  fireman  ; 
ho  was  promoted  to  be  driver  on  the  2nd  June.  Of 
course  he  came  as  a passed  fireman  from  the  Donegal 
line.  He  was  reduced  to  fireman  on  the  23rd  June, 
1903,  instead  of  being  dismissed  for  the  incident 
alluded  to.  He  resigned  because  of  his  reduction  on 
the  26th  June.  He  rejoined  the  Company’s  service 
on  the  5th  June,  1904,  as  fireman  on  the  main  line, 
but  was  not  employed  on  the  Burtonport  line. 

19022.  He  was  re-employed  in  June,  1904?— He  was. 
sir,  as  far  as  the  main  line  was  concerned. 

19023.  In  November,  1904,  was  he  reported  for 
drunkenness  again  ? — He  was,  and  dismissed. 

19024.  About  No.  2— that  is  another  case.  I am 
speaking  of  cases  now  immediately  after  the  line  wa. 
opened.  (The  witness  examined  certain  papers). 
think  we  will  dispense  with  this.  You  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  of  a series  of  men  who  were  incompeten 
and  dismissed  the  service.  Have  you  any  reason 
believe  that  the  statements  given  to  us  were  incorrect 
I wiU  put  it  broadly  in  that  way?— I think  that  the 
facts  were  correct,  but  that  the  sweeping  inferences 
drawn  were  unwarranted,  and  the  damage  alleged  to 
be  done  by  the  men  wholly  exaggerated. 

19025.  But  a drunken  man  on  an  engine  mig.1 


easily  go  short  of  water,  and  do  other  damage 
engine — you  will  admit  that,  of  course? — Certainly. 

19026.  But  you  say,  I suppose,  that  the  rea^.Cc^ 
was  the  engines  themselves  ? — I do,  because  we  a 
thought  it  was  the  men  ; we  were  very  strict  with  ..  > 


to  his 
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„ j changed  them,  and  selected  the  best,  but  the 
an^_M  failed  with  one  man  after  another.  Then 
^«Vpd  Mr.  Malcolm’s  advice  on  the  8th  November, 
before  the  strike,  but  after  the  failure  of  the 

rincs  He  reported  as  follows:—"  I am  of  opinion 
HP tail  engines,  such  u th«e  in  question,  ,re  not 
Inifahle  for  the  work,  and  that  tender  engines  of  the 
described  in  various  reports  dated  9th  and  19tli 
rJmiarv  26th  April,  13th  May,  and  28th  June, 

dressed  to  you,  and  27th  July,  1901,  addressed 
fi  the  Board  of  Works,  would  have  proved  more  suit- 
■?,  in  every  way.  The  engines  have  neither  fuel 
ZT  Water-carrying  capacity  for  such  long  runs  as 
those  on  the  Burtonport  Extension,  and  frequent  and 
serions  delays  and  constant  inconvenience  is  the  result. 
I fear  I can  add  nothing  to  what  I have  said  in  those 
reports,  except  that  I am  convinced  that  a serious 
mistake  was  made  in  forcing  tank  engines  on  you  for 
this  work.”  I also  want  to  say  that  when  our  new 
tender  engines  came  we  were  anxious  that  they  should 
be  given  every  chance,  and  we  selected  two  drivers 
who  were  in  our  employment  when  the  Burtonport 
line  opened,  and  who  had  driven  the  Burtonport 
engines  and  failed  with  them.  These  were  the  men 
that  we  chose  to  take  charge  of  our  new  tender  er- 
mines, which  co^fc  us  £2,750  each.  One  of  the 
drivers— an  excellent  fellow— was  unfortunately  killed 
a short  time  afterwards  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the 
draw-bar  to  which  the  witness  of  the  Board  of 
IVorks  referred.  Another  driver  named  Butler,  who 
was  in  at  least  a dozen  breakdowns  with  the  Burton- 
port engines,  was  given  charge  of  one  of  these  tank 
engines  after  we  had  re  designed  it,  put  in  a new 
fire  box,  reduced  the  number  and  diameter  of  the  tubes, 
thereby  increasing  the  centre-to-centre  of  the  tubes, 
and  strengthened  it  in  other  ways.  He  got  the  engine 
banded  over  as  it  came  from  the  maker ; he  drove  it 
for  30,000  miles  ; he  handed  it  over 

19027.  30,000  miles  in  what  period  ? — In  about  four- 
teen months ; every  day  except  washing-out  days, 
from  the  day  he  got  it  until  he  brought  it  back  to 
the  works,  and  it  was  handed  over  in  perfect  con- 
dition, ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted,  and  we  have 
sinco  promoted  him  to  one  of  the  tender  engines. 
These  are  the  men  that  broke  down  with  the  tank  en- 
gines. 

19028.  Some  of  the  men  ? — That  is  one  of  the  men 
■who  were  blamed  for  ruining  them. 

19029.  I think  we  have  had  enough  about  the  men ; 
we  will  not  go  into  further  details  about  the  men? — 
He  had  not  a single  breakdown  during  the  whole 
30,000  miles. 

19030.  Are  those  engines  running  now  ? — They  are. 

19031.  We  heard  from  Mr.  Shanahan  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  working  of  the  extension  was  giving  satis- 
faction now  ?— It  is. 

19032.  To  the  satisfaction  of  the  district? — It  is 
fairly  up  to  the  average  narrow-gauge  single-line 
work.- 

19033.  What  is  the  service — how  many  trains  per 
day?— Three  trains  per  day. 

*9034-  I suppose  you  admit  that  the  line  was  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  your  own  engineer’s 
plans?— I would  rather  not  go  into  that;  the  witness 
who  is  to  follow  me  will  go  into  the  construction  ques- 
tion. 

19035.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  construction  so 
JJiuch  as  that  the  line  was  laid  out,  and  the  speci- 
fications for  the  contractors  drawn  up  by  your  own 
engineers  and  surveyors  ; is  not  that  so? — They  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

19036.  Then  we  understood  yesterday  that  this  en- 
gineer  had  left  your  service  and  had  joined  the  Board 
That  is  true. 

Hr  hfJ'  same  man  carried  out  the  works? — 

tL;  ame  “e  resident  engineer  under  the  Board’s 
engineer. 

n»iM^7iFnDer  another  engineer? — Under  the  engi- 
sjon  fche  Hoard,  who  has  been  before  this  Commis- 

inferior  Tboul'  cosd — something  was  said  about 

fid  1 say  fchafc  we  buy the  best  coal  111 

fi40Jrit  *s  We'sh — Monmouthshire 

Pan?  wl’  by  us  from  the  Ebbw  Vale  Com- 

Vale  n";'late  had  contracts  running  with  the  Ebbw 
import  line  Slnce  before  the  opening  of  the  Bur- 


19041.  Was  Welsh  steam  coal  supplied  to  the  Bur- 
tonport line? — It  was. 

19042.  And  used  on  these  engines? — Used  on  these 
engines. 

19043.  Of  course,  Welsh  coal  varies  ; sometimes  you 
may  get  it  better  than  at  other  times  ? — We  get  always 
the  same  brand  from  the  same  colliery,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  being  got  double-screened,  but  we  were 
advised  that  to  have  it  double-screened  was  something 
of  a luxury,  more  suitable  for  a gentleman’s  yacht 
than  a railway,  and  now  we  are  only  screening  it 
once. 

19044.  You  used  only  the  Welsh  steam  coal?— We 
did  then,  and  we  do  now. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. 

19045.  I should  just  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Treasury  Agreement  in.  respect 
of  the  Camdonagh  Line  and  the  Burtonport  Line. 
Am  I right  in  stating  that  the  Treasury  Agreement, 
ln  respect  of  the  Burtonport  Line  was  supplemental 
to  that  in  respect  of  the  Carndonngh  Line? — You  are. 

19046.  And  that  a clause  was  inserted  in  the  Carn- 
donagh  Agreement  that  if  a line  should  at  any  future 
time  be  constructed  in  the  direction  of  Burtonport, 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company  would  undertake  to  work 
and  maintain  that  line  ? — That  is  right ; they  were, 
in  that  sense,  joint  undertakings. 

19047.  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  Agreement 
with  reference  to  the  Burtonport  line  starting  with  the 
preamble  to  that  Agreement,  to  this  effect^-it  says 
here:— “And  whereas  the  Treasury  are  satisfied  that 
the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany being  an  existing  railway  company,  will,  if  an 
advance  is  made  by  the  Treasury  under  Section  1 of 
the  Act  of  1896,  construct,  workv  and  maintain  the 
railway,” — that  is,  the  Burtonport  Railway;  is  not 
that  the  preamble  to  the  Agreement  ? — Yes. 

19048.  And  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  Agreement  is 
based  upon  the  understanding  that  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  only  going 
to  work  and  maintain  the  lino  but  they  were  to  con- 
struct it? — Quite  so. 

19049.  There  is  a clause  also  in  that  Agreement, 
rather  an  unusual  one,  I think,  giving  the  Board  of 
Works  power,  in  the  event  of  the  promoting  company 
not  taking  up  the  contract  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
to  take  up  the  contract  themselves;  it  is  Clause  II? — 
Yes. 

19050.  That  is  rather  an  unusual  thing,  I take 
it? — Most  unusual. 

19051.  Might  I ask  you  if  you  can  give  airy  reason 
why  your  company  did  not  undertake  the  construction 
as  it  had  practically  covenanted  to  do  under  that  Agree- 
ment?— It  was  wrested  from  us  by  an  unfair  use-  of 
that  Clause. 

19052.  In  what  way  do  you  moan  “wrested”  from 
you  ? — That  Clause  provides  that  if  no  contract  is 
entered  into  within  six  months  of  the  Order  becoming 
binding  they  can  take  it  out  of  our  hands.  I say  that 
the  Board  of  Works,  after  they  got  the  apuroved  plans 
delayed  over  six  months  before  issuing  advertisements 
for  tenders 

19053.  Just  wait  one  moment.  The  confirmation  of 
the  Treasury  agreement  was  25th  July,  1898,  and  six 
months  from  then  would  bring  you  to  25th  January, 
1899?— Yes. 

19054.  What  was  the  date  when  the  contract  wa3 
taken  out  of  your  hands  in  consequence  of  your  not 
being  ready  to  take  up  the  construction  ? — It  was  taken 
out  of  our  hands  in  May,  1899. 

19055.  Practically  a year  after  ? — Practically  a year 
after. 

19056.  That  surely  gave  you  plenty  of  time  to  take 
up  the  contract  under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  ? — 
Yes;  but  my  answer  was  that  the  Board  of  Works 
themselves  delayed  the  issue  of  advertisements  for 
tenders  until  the  time  had  elapsed,  thereby,  in  our 
opinion,  waiving  that  Clause.  But  they  revived  it 
afterwards  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  connec- 
tion with  a dispute  as  regards  promotion  expenses. 
We  issued  a Writ  and  took  proceedings,  by  Petition 
of  Right,  to  compel  them  to  allow  us  to  go  on.  But 
after  the  date  of  the  trial  had  been  fixed,  we  took 
counsel’s  opinion,  and  he  advised  us  that  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Agreement  we  could  not  succeed,  and 
the  proceedings  dropped. 

2 G 


May  15,  1907. 

Mr.  Andrew 
Spence, 
Secretary  of 
the  London- 
derry and 
Lough  Swilly 
Bailway 
Company. 
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lari';?  Mitrhtl  ask  you  when  the  inquiry  by  the  rolling  stock,  and  when  we  asked  them  to  enter  into  a. 
t lay  15, 1«07.  the  Railway  Traffic  Manager  and  separate  supplemental  Agreement  with  regard  to  the 

— railway  officials  the  ±ta  l y —itabilitv  0f  the  engineering  and  promotion  expenses  which  we  had  in. 
^;nAeedr6W  Hne  w^  Sitotedrwas  it  aft£  the  Treasury  Order  curred,  they  declined  to  do  so  ; for  that  reason  we  did. 


&yof  wS  and  it  was  then  that  the  negotiation. 

HT r jEaTjffls 

w, v ^ u,  h™  saar*  £224’°“'  *-** 

that  in  order  to  obtain  an  t)rder.  q|Tpncrth  of  19079.  Under  that  Agreement,  the  Treasury  were  to- 

Date,  of  the  19059.  Having  obtained  an  ardor  o invited?  be  the  sole  Arbiters  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  contractor, 

inquiry  by.  tbe  Invest.gators’  Eeport,  ^envrere  ttndern  invited  I ani  M on!_0h,  jee. 

the  invest,.  —Tendera  were  invited  on  6th  I etoary,  1B9U.  lg08o.  So  that  it  was  in  their  provim*  to  determine 

jetore,  the  19060.  6th  February,  1899  ?-lee,  a year  alter  the  y,,  tender  wan  a sufficient  one.  At  anv 


Date,  of  the  19059.  Having  obtained  an  drder  incited  ? be  the  sole  Arbiters  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  contractor, 

inquiry  by  the  Invest.gators1  Eeport,  ^envsre  teuders  invited  I ani  M on!_0h,  yee. 

the  invest.-  —Tenders  were  invited  on  6th  J etoary,  1B99.  lg08o.  So  that  it  was  in  their  provinto  to  determine 

eaten,  the  19060.  6th  February,  1899  ?-les,  a year  after  the  ^ teliaer  „„  a snfficiSBt  one.  At  an,  mb 

. Report.  . "i  ncAi,  Tulv  IflQR-  we  have  had  evidence  that  out  of  the  £315,000  a sum 

Reorder  of  £20,000  was  expended  on  rolling  stek  for  toe 

7.  „7i  that  is,  seven  months  after  the  Order  i Alter  ura  R . r • Have  you  any  reason  to  contract 


n Councffider  that  is>  &even  mont;lls  aft-r  the  0rder 
Agreement. 

19062.  The  Agreement  was  m January, 
a year  after. 


Burtonport  Line.  Have  you  any  reason  to  contradict 
that? — No;  but,  as  I have  stated,  it  was  wholly  in- 


19062.  Ide  Agreement  was  in  — - > adequate. 

year  after.  within  six  19081.  In  the  Carndonagh  Agreement,  under  which 

19063.  Clause  11  was  only  to  1 i course  the  amount  of  money  allocated  for  the  provision  ofroll- 

onlhs  of  the  Order  becoming  binding,  and 1 ot  course  Rtock  wag  in  a ^parate  Clause,  there  is  a Clause 


months  of  the  uraer  oecoming  B > . ...  jng  ,-tock  was  in  a separate  Clause,  there  is  a Clause 


er  the  Order  in  Cornell  connrm  g . less  than  £10,000  expended  on  rolling  stock  ?-!«. 

Council  was  dated  25th  July,  and  therefore  Clause  ^ & {acfc>  r think  we  haye  m 


11  did  not  become  ^H^i^^t^^th  January^  You  £12-000  wag  expended  f-The  true  facts  are]  that 

cannot  dispute  that  surely  ?— The  Older  in  Council  ^ expended  over  £17,000  on  the  rolling  stock  for  the 


is  dated  May,  I think. 


19064.  25th  July, 


3 ? — That  is  the  Act  of  Parlia- 


ScTST "c‘hLtoXbii«,^.iffi^th ' m4T3ml  «-*  *w»  ' .*»!  9*~*  li“ 


we  expended  over  £17,000  on  the  rolling  stock  for  the 
Carndonagh  Extension. 

19083.  £17,000.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  us 


K&psr-  &.  Aci  JfSi  i»  * 

0i  ‘i^V-Thfl  moSSmav  havq  run  from  *-.**»  - » f 6,800,  i.cludihg  rolling  ,ttok; 


Mr.  Acworth. — The  six  months  may  have  run  from 
another  date. 

Absence  of  the  19066.  Colonel  Huicheson  PoS. — At  any  rate  tenders 
representa-  were  invited  early  in  February.  1899 ; and  it  was  part 


£5,600,  exclusive  of  it? — Yes. 
19085.  That  line,  I believe,  ’ 


19066.  H|U>  any  nlost  expense  principle,  the  work  was  of  to,  mt 

were  invifed  early  in  February .1899 , and  it  •«  put  description,  aid  stations  were  pioriM 

of  the  Treaeury  Agrrement  that  those  tenders  should  be  whMl  woulJ  tape  w„  saitlble  for  the  L „d  s. 


opened  in  the  presence  of  the  officials  of  the  company;  1 , -p  , - t i-  j t+ 

Wh  teld  the  other  dav  that  for  some  reason  01  an7  of  the  English  lines  ?— It 


openirg  of  ™ told  **  da*  ^ to  Zd  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of 

the  tenders  or  other  your  company  did  not  choose  to  send  repre-  P 


by  the  Board  sentatives  ? — That  is  so. 


19067.  Why  not?  I should  have  thought  that  you 
were  almost  bound  to  under  the  Agreemnt.  The  ten- 


19086.  At  any  rat?,  it  was  constructed  in  a very 
substantial  manner? — Yes;  we  say  it  was  constructed 
on  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that 


ders  were  based  on  the  plans  which  your  own  engineer  ^ corresponded  to  those  plans.  We  say  that 
■nad  provided  ?-We  were  quite  willing  to  accept  whate  ^ B„/tonportPRaiiway  wa,  constructed  on  plans  ap- 

Zl  • w J „ot  aU?Sv  »?  <S*  ^ »'  •*  «. 


were ; our  presence  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  ^y  , ® * . , ’ , 

19068.  At  any  rate,  you  had  the ^opportunity  ?—  ' 'ig087  A‘  rfgardsPfhe  relative  cost,  I think  the  cost 

Te-  to.,go’  on  *he  b.^d  I0,!  of  construction  of  the  Burtonport  Line  came  to  £6,000, 

p ained,  because  the  promotion  expenses  which  we  had  c]  j f ni  t k an(f  £6i4oo,-  inclusive ?-Ies. 
alreadv  incurred  had  not  been  paid.  ,,  6 nunn  Hio 


already  inenn-ed  had  not  been  paid. 

19069.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that? 


. In  other  words,  some  £400  i 


^hat  reason  have  you  for  saying  that  Carndonagh  line.  And  ’we  know-at  least  I believe- 

19070.  Chairtnmu— Tnere  must  have  been  a little  h h gradients  and  curves  on  the  Burtonport  line 
inner  in  this? — There  was.  . . , ®.  ...i„  n.  i j «««,  avneiMrae 


teiK  lnrt^118?r2b:  l 7>  , u 0+Q  involved  considerably  heavier  and  more  expensive 

19071  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poc.-  At  any  rate  you  works?_We  do  not  allege  that  too  little  money  was 
admit  that  you  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  t Qn  the  Burtonport  line.  On  the  contrary,  we 

t-^re  for  what  it  was  worth  ?-Certainiy  allege  that  true  value  was  not  got  for  the  money  spent, 

19072.  And  that  the  tenders  were  based  upon  your  bec»uge  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  depart  from  tne 
specifications  -Certainly-.  ,ans  wld  specifications  to  a very  large  extent:  and 

19073.  The  free  grant  was  determined  by  the  lowest  *ha{.  there{o're  value  was  not  obtained  for  the  con- 
tender?— The  lowest  tender  did  not  include  the  price  guin 

of  tlie  rolling  stock,  the  land,  the  permanent  way  19089.  We  had  it  in  evidence  the  other  day  that 
material,  the  cost  of  engines,  and  rolling  stock,  and  with  regard  t0  the  deviations  from  the  original  speci- 
the  engineering  and  promotion  expenses.  fication  they  had  to  submit  them  to  your  company, 

19074.  Pardon  me  a moment.  Sec.  3 says  that  the  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  your  company  refused 
free  grant  shall  be  determined  in  such  and  such  a to  give  their  consent  until  they  were  handed  over  a 
way  ; and  then  it  says : That  from  the  free  grant  there  cextain  sum  of  money  by  the  contractors.  That  has 
shall  be  deducted  the  sum  of  money  produced  by  the  never  been  disproved  or  contradicted.  At  any  raw- 
issue  of  the  guaranteed  capital  of  the  company  and  whether  you  received  the  money  or  not,  the  deviations 


she  remainder,  including  the  amount  required  for  the  were  approved  of  by  your  company,  and  ipso  facto  pu 
engines  and  rolling  stock  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  were  a consenting  party  to  those  deviations  ?— Allow 
free  grant  ” ?— Yes.  me  to  exp]ain.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  deviabero 

Alleged  19075.  So  that  the  free  grant  included  the  provision  0f  which  we  approved,  and  which  were  aftorwaiu* 

variation  of  of  rolling  stock  ?— It  ought  to.  have  included  it ; but  authorised  by  a separate  Order  in  Council.  A barJw“ 
Clause  3 of  that  Clause  was  varied  by  the  Board  of  Works ; and  js  a bargain  and  if  they  had  been  twice  as  bad  we 
the  Treasury  that  variation  of  the  Clause  brought  on  us  all  this  would  not  have  said  a word.  What  we  do  allege  b- 
of  tr°’iEe;  °La  Sreat  d«al  of  ifc-  that  the  detailed  works,  both  on  the  original  line  amt 

19076.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  reason  on  the  deviated  line,  are  wholly  inferior  to  the  worw 

V orbs.  , savincr  +.ha.+.  tw  ria.ncA  U „..a  Al.,  ’ dI.db  QOPO.ificatlonS,  C0H- 


for  saying  that  that  Clause  was  varied  by  the  Board  as  set  out  in  the  working  plans,  specifications,  ■ 


of  Works? — -Because  they  accepted  from  the  contractor  tracts,  and  other  documents. 


a tender  which,  so  far  from  fixing  the  total  amount  of 
the  free  grant,  did  not  include  the  items  I have  named, 


ia  orner  documents.  . , i. 

Will  you  answer  the  suggestion  1 m 


s suggested  in  evidence  before  us  t. 


the  cost  of  land,  the  cost  of  the  permanent  way  ma-  day  that  a sum  of  money  was  received  by 
terial,  the  coat  of  engines  and  rolling  stock,  and  the  pany  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent  to  promo  i g 
cost  of  the  emrrneeri™  rrr„„.  &„aL  n 11  these  deviations,  whl« 


cost  of  the  engineering  and  promotion  expenses.  They  Order  in  Council  sanctioning  these  deviations, 
entered  into  separate  agreements  for  the  land,  for  the  were  considered  essential  in  the  interests  of  the 
permanent  way  material,  and  for  the  engines  and  I will.  The  first  we  heard  of  these  deviation* 
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19091.  Chairman. — Is  it  true  ?— Absolutely  true, 

^U19092U  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — You  received  a 
sum  of  money  before  you  gave  your  consent  ?— Cer- 
tainly. I will  explain  it,  if  you  will  allow  me.  The 
first  we  heard  of  these  deviations  was  when  the  Board 
of  Works,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  line,  informed 
-us  that  proposals  to  deviate  had  been  made,  and  they 
•sent  us  the  plans  to  get  our  consent.  The  engineer 
to  the  Board  of  Works  followed  us  with  considerable 
pressure  to  persuade  us  to  agree  to  these  deviations. 
I will  read  you  a letter  from  him  dated  29th  July, 
1899,  in  which  he  said “ I received  your  letter  of 
this  day’s  date,  and  am  now  sending  you  herewith  the 
plans  of  the  deviation  proposed  by  the  contractor,  and 
referred  to  in  the  Board’s  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  As 
I mentioned  to  you,  I have  been  asked  by  my  Board 
to  exhibit  these  plans  to  you  and  answer  any  question 
I can  in  regard  to  them,  and  I would  respectfully 
urge  upon  you  that  your  directors  do  send  for  me  this 
afternoon  previous  to  discussing  among  themselves  the 
merits  of  the  deviations.  I would  point  out  that  the 
Arbitrator  begins  his  hearing  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  land  on  Monday,  the  1st  ” — (that  was  the 
■extent  of  the  notice  we  got) — “ and  to  prevent  a 
double  purchase  of  land  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
opinion  of  the  directors  as  early- as  possible.  I shall 
remain  in  my  rooms  all  this  afternoon,  and  if  you 
send  a messenger  for  me  at  any  time  I will  be  glad 
to  attend  on  your  directors.”  We  placed  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  resident  engineer  for  his  report.  He  re- 
plied on  the  1st  August  saying  that  the  details  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  an  official  report. 
On  the  16th  August  he  reported  fully  on  the  proposal. 
There  were  eight  deviations,  four  of  which  were  not 
recommended,  two  were  described  as  unobjectionable, 
and  two  were  recommended. 

19093.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  was  your 
■engineer’s  report?— Yes.  It  was  the  engineer  who 
was  at  the  time  in  a transition  stage  between  our 
employment  and  that  of  the  Board.  While  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  to  which  I have  referred  was  pending, 
we  sent  them  to  him  to  help  us  with  his  report.  We 
were  not  aware  at  that  time  that  he  had  gone  into 
the  employment  of  the  Board,  but  in  making  his  re- 
port he  mentioned-  that  among  other  things. 

19094.  That  was  on  the  16th  August— what  next  ?— 
In  that  report  he  stated  that  the  deviations  would 
giTO  a worse  line,  steeper  gradients,  sharper  curves, 
i nl£rat?r  ,len2tb-  I will  read  you  what  he  said. 

19095  I do  not  think  we  want  that,  but  the  point 
. wish  to  get  at  is  this — assuming  that  the  deviations 
in  his  opinion  were  not  suitable  and  were  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  line— we  will  assume  that?— He  be- 
Iffie  lfc  WOuld  enorm(>usly  reduce  the  cost  of  the 

we^I6;  L D?fc-  thi*k , tbat  ■ is  the  I what 
accent;*?  18’  'Tha,t  Justlfied  7°ur  company  in 

dev,latl°ns  which  they  considered  were  not 
such  •>*  ’ and  what  justified  them,  when  they  held 
omnin!  ?°P  w°n'  ln  ?ccePting  money  to  waive  those 

grSTrekTtince^6'1  t0  ^ deviationS  with  the 

of  m!!L y°u  apparently  took  a sum 
thiSc  wf  aClCePlted  them — that  is  the  point  I 

to  ttie  w® ,t0  be  satlsfied  about ?— ' We  wrote 

J d °J  Worka  on  the  2nd  of  August  saying : 
tract  nkn!ht0  co*slderatio11  the  fact  that  the  con- 
therLn  i^ve.  1)6611  approved  and  tenders  taken 
would  one/ t!/eiCt0rS* conside*  t.he  alterations  proposed 
19098P Th16 •d°°n t0  an  lnfinite  amount  of  trouble.” 
thatvou  obS!!*1  g£ng  0?  thf  same  ’in®,  showing 

line  longer  an j- ,2bj S?ted'  because  lt  gave  us  a 
19099  w3Qd  more  difficult  to  work, 
objected  to  th!!6  ?&r.eed  upon  that  point — that  you 
to  know  t deviations  in  toto.  What  we  want 
opinions,  v’ou  waivt?+?e  t0  pass  •t!lat’  having  these 
of  monev  ?— Gd  tb^?n  ln  consideration  of  a sum 
to  our  sJaESJ0-  Th5  contractor's  partner  came 
of  receivings?  d ?-pened  negotiations.  The  legality 
raised  by  L L?*1011  °f  J*?  money  he  offered  was 
were  perfect^  S1'-  and  he  a™d  us  that  we 
of  £5,900  vrL  j ln  accepting  it,  and  the  sum 

lows : — £4  nnn  .“cf1Jved,  and  was  distributed  as  fol- 
Monal  cost  of  {L-  comPany  as  against  the  addi- 
than  the  oriirii^i  vmg  ^r^amtaining  a worse  line 
kgal  expenses  ni!1"6  ’ £1;500  to  the  solicitor  for  the 

Presentment  course>  be  had  to  get  the 

iraent  ft™  u»  Grand  Jbjj,  the  OrdJ  from 


the  Privy  Council,  and  to  take  up  the  new  line  just 
the  same  as  a new  railway,  and  for  all  that  prelimi- 
nary legal  expense,  he  got  £1,500) ; and  £400  for 
engineering — we  did  the  engineering  and  prepared  the 
Parliamentary  plans  of  this  line — the  Parliamentary 
plans  of  this  line  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Hall  and  lodged  by  them. 

19100.  I do  not  think  we  need  follow  that  point  out. 
When  you  agreed  to  these  modifications  and  devia- 
tions— as  I suppose  you  did  officially  through  the 
Board  of  Works — did  you  inform  them  that  you  had 
done  so  with  great  reluctance,  but  that  seeing  you 
received  a sum  of  £5,900  (part  of  which  was  to  go  to, 
we  will  say,  legal  expenses  which  you  were  justified 
in  taking),  you  agreed  to  them,  because  you  received 
a sum  of  money — £4,000 — which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  recoup  you  for  the  extra  expense  involved  by 
this  additional  cost  of  working — -did  you  inform  them 
of  anything  to  that  effect? — We  informed  them  there 
was  an  agreement,  but  we  did  not  communicate  the 
terms  of  it  to  them.  At  that  time  the  relations  be- 
tween us  were  somewhat  strained.  These  are  the  Par- 
liamentary plans  to  which  I refer,  signed  by  Mr.  G. 
Hall  and  Mr.  G.  Y.  F.  Cook,  our  engineer  ( producing 
same). 

19101.  One  point  that  struck  us  as  curious  was  this. 
We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  rebates.  Ap- 
parently the  negotiations  between  this  company  and 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  contractors  were  some- 
thing very  much  of  the  same  kind? — We  never  heard 
such  a suggestion  until  the  Board  of  Works  witness 
gave  his  evidence  in  Dublin.  The  transaction  was  a 
perfectly  open  one.  We  were  informed  by  the  con- 
tractor that  the  Board  of  Works  knew  all  about  it, 
and  it  was  openly  referred  to  by  the  company  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Works — a letter  of 
31st  December,  1901. 

19102.  Chairman. — Did  that  letter  state  the  amount  ? 
— It  did  not ; it  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  agreement. 

19103.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'e. — It  said  nothing 
about  money  passing? — No. 

19104.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  was  that  certain  money 
passed,  of  which  you  got  £4,000  to  recoup  you 
for  working  the  line,  and  so  on.  Now,  having  ac- 
cepted that  money,  I do  not  see  what  right  you  had  to 
complain  afterwards  that  you  were  put  to  expense  ? — 
I will  repeat  that  there  is  not  a single  item  in  our 
claim  of  £78,000  based  on  the  authorised  deviations 
to  which  we  agreed  under  that  agreement.  What  we 
allege  is  that  the  principal  agreement  and  this  subsi- 
diary agreement  were  violated  by  the  contractors  with 
the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  that  we  got 
a line  to  work  and  maintain  in  perpetuity  very  much 
inferior  to  the  line  we  had  bargained  to  get.  Our 
engineer  only  visited  the  works  twice  during  the  three 
years  while  the  construction  was  going  on,  and  you 
can  yourselves  form  an  opinion  as  to  a check  that 
would  be  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  being  done. 
On  the  two  occasions  that  he  visited  it  he  observed 
serious  departures  from  the  specifications,  which  he 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  this  they  very 
much  resented.  They  wrote  to  the  Press  complaining 
that  our  engineer  had  had  the  audacity  to  go  on  the 
line  without  asking  their  permission. 

19105.  Mr.  Acworth.—' The  Board  of  Works  wrote  to 
the  Press  ?— Indeed  they  did.  They  wrote  a letter 
which  I will  read.  They  went  to  the  Press  with  this 
grievance.  The  letter  is  dated  23rd  October,  1903,  and 
was  sent  to  my  directors,  being  at  the  same  moment 
sent  to  the  Press  of  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

19106.  It  was  not  addressed  to  the  Press,  but  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Press? — It  was  communicated  to 
the  Press. 


19107.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — There  is  just 
“le  *jbiQg  1 want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  that 
£5,900.  You  said,  I think,  that  £1,500  was  given  to 
the  solicitor  of  the  company  for  the  expenses  involved 
m legal  work  in  connection  with  these  deviations. 
Who  was  the  solicitor  of  the  company  at  that  time  ?— 


19108.  And  he  received  the  £1,500?— He  did;  for 
services  rendered.  He  alleged  it  was  not  enough,  of 
course. 


19109.  That  is  the  usual  practice  of  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  I fancy.  At  any  rate,  aU  these  diffi- 
culties in  which,  from  the  very  first,  you  were  involved 
would  have  been  avoided  if  your  company  had  fulfilled 
the  obligations  which  they  were  really  under  when 
they  .entered  into  the  Carndonagh  agreement,  if  they 
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May  13,  1907. 

Mr.  Andrew 
Spence, 
Secretary  of 
the  London- 
derry and 
Lough  Swilly- 
Railway 
Company. 

Explanation 
regarding  the 
money  re- 
ceived by  the 
promoting 
company  from 
the  contrac- 
tors for 
agreeing  to 
the  variations 
from  the 
original  plans. 


Allegation  of 
promoting 
company  that 
the  plans 
with  the 
deviations 
agreed  to  by 
them  were 
departed  from 
without  their 
consent  and 
to  their  loss. 


Board  of 
Works  letter 
to  company  of 
33rd  October, 
1903.  (See 
Appendix 
No.  9,  III.) 


Money  paid  to 
Dr.  Todd  for 
acting  as 
solicitor  to: 
company* 
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Mr.  Andrew 
Spence, 
Secretary  of 
the  London- 
derry and 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway 
Company. 


Complaint  as 
to  the  action 
of  the  Board 
of  Works 
under  Clause 
11  of  the 
Treasury 
agreement. 


had  taken  up  the  contract,  as  they  were  virtually 
bound  tc  do,  under  that  agreement?— Will  you  kindly 
repeat  the  question? — (The  question  icas  repeated). 

I cordially  agree.  We  say  that  the  fatal  mistake 
made  by  the  Board  of  Works  was  in  ousting  us  from 
this  line  by  an  unfair  application  of  Clause  11  of  the 
agreement  which  they  had  waived  by  the  Bill. 

°19110.  You  have  admitted  yourself  that  they  were 
entitled  to  take  up  the  contract  in  January,  1899, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  take  it  up  till 
May,  1899,  so  that  surely  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
exceeded  iheir  powers  in  that  respect?— I go  back  1o 
my  point— that  they  departed  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  in  Council  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  free  grant. 
They  made  supplemental  agreements  for  the  rolling 
stock,  for  the  lands,  and  for  the  permanent  way 
material.  They  declined  to  make  a supplemental 
agreement  to  protect  us  as  regards  the  promotion  and 
engineering  expenses  which  we  had  incurred,  and  that 
was  where  the  negotiations  broke  down. 

19111.  But  do  you  wish  this  Commission  to  infer — 
we  will  assume  the  amount  of  the  tender  in  February, 
1899,  was  £220,000— that,  subsequently,  finding  your 
company  would  not  take  up  the  contract,  and  that 
they  had  to  take  it  up  themselves,  in  self-defence,  they 
then  introduced  fresh  agreements,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  the  sum  of  £300,000.  Is  that  what 
you  wish  us  to  infer?  It  seems  rather  a strong  order, 
but  I do  not  know  wliat  else  your  contention  can  be  ? — 
I will  explain  it  again.  I am  afraid  you  misunder- 
stand the  facts.  As  originally  intended,  and  provided 
in  the  Order  in  Council,  the  free  grant  was  fixed  by  an 
inclusive  tender,  which  was  to  include  everything. 

19112.  Yes,  that  is  right  ?— Owing,  as  the  Board  of 
Works’  witness  stated  in  Dublin,  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  contractor  to  inquire  into  the  price  of 
land,  and  other  matters,  they  varied  the  Order  in 
Council,  and  accepted  from  him,  not  an  inclusive 
contract  for  everything,  but  an  inclusive  contract  for 
the  line.  They  made  supplemental  agreements  for  all 
Jhese  other  things,  but  refused  to  make  a supplemental 
Agreement  for  us  as  regards  the  expenses  we  had  in- 
curred. 

19113.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  provision 
about  rolling  stock,  which  differed  in  the  two  agree- 
ments, the  acquisition  of  land,  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses involved  in  the  construction  of  the  line,  were 
exactly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Cardonagh  agree- 
ment and  the  Burton  port  agreement  ?— Yes. 

19114.  So  that,  with  the  exception  of  your  expenses, 
whatever  the  amount  involved,  which  is  very  im- 
material, the  tenders  invited  for  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  work  were  based  upon  the  same  Orders  in 
Council  and  Treasury  agreements  in  both  lines? — 
Yes  ; but  on  the  Carndonagh  line  they  did  enter  into 
a supplemental  agreement. 

19115.  A supplemental  agreement  for  rolling  stock  ; 
hut  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  else  ? — Exactly. 

19116  Chairman. — The  real  reason  was  that  they 
would  not  pay  your  expenses — isn’t  that  the  whole,  of 
it?^-It  is.  Will  you  let  me  contrast  it  with  that 
which  was  done  on  the  Carndonagh  line  ? 

19117.  Never  mind  that.  The  whole  dispute  has 
been  because  the  Board  of  Works  objected  to  pay  your 
preliminary  expenses? — The  Board  of  Works  refused 
to  fix  them  by  agreement. 


thought  fit,  without  even  going  through  the  formality 
of  asking  the  permission  of  the  Board.”  That  is 


surely  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  we  super- 
vised its  construction.  **  " 

19120.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Did  you  make  any 
representation  as  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Board 
of  Works  put  in  the  way  of  your  engineer  super- 
vising ? — We  did.  ^ 

19121.  Did  they  remove  them? — No. 

19122.  Did  they  take  any  notice  of  your  representa- 
tions?— Very  little  indeed.  Indeed  none;  because' 
when  wc  went  back  to  work  the  line,  we  found  all  th* 
defects  of  which  Mr.  Hall  had  complained,  or  almost 
all  the  defects,  still  there,  and  others  worse. 

19123.  And  yet  the  engineer,  who  was  the  resident 
engineer  under  the  Board  of  Works,  was  a man  who 
had  been  practically  in  your  employment,  and  who 
would  probably  have  carried  out  the  works  if  your 
company  had  taken  the  contract? — Yes. 

19124!  Was  it  likely  that  a man  who  was  more  or 

less  in  your  interests ?— He  was  not  at  all  in  our 

interests.  He  owed  no  allegiance  to  us.  He  refused 
to  make  even  a most  simple  report  without  a fee  of 
five  guineas  a day. 

19125.  1 suppose  he  did  not  want  to  serve  two 
masters : he  was  serving  the  Board  of  Works,  and  he 
thought  it  was  not-  incumbent  upon  him  to  serve  you 
too.  Still,  the  Board  of  Works  having  stepped  into 
the  position  which  you  should  have  occupied  as  being 
the  contractors  to  the  railway  company,  was  it  any 
part  of  their  province,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tjie  law", 
to  submit  all  these  different  matters  for  the  opinion 
of  your  Board  or  your  engineer  ? I mean  if  they  had 
chosen  to  act  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
I suppose  they  need  not  have  put  them  before  you  in 
any  shape  or  form  ? — They  did  not  put  anything  before 
us  ; but  they  permitted  all  these  departures  from  the 
plans  and  specifications,  not  only  without  our  know- 
ledge, but  contrary  to  our  remonstrances,  after  they 
came  to  our  notice. 

19126.  We  can  hardly  accept  that,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  in  every  instance,  although  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  friction,  no  doubt,  they  submitted 
these  deviations,  and  submitted  all  these  various 
matters,  to  your  Board  and  your  engineer ; and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  only  did  that,  I imagine,  to  avoid 
friction.  You  were  to  work  the  line  afterwards,  and 
they  wished  to  act  in  harmony  with  you  ; but,  I sup- 
pose, it  was  not  at  all  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  so# 
—It  is  a great  mistake  to  suggest  that  they  consulted 
about  every  single  deviation  from  the  contract  plan? 


and  specifications!"  They  consulted ^us  as  regards  all 


deviations  in  the  route— any  deviation  in  the  route 
for  which  we  required  a special  Order  in  Council— ana 
with  which,  without  our  consent,  they  could  not  gt-  | 
on.  because  they  had  to  get  our  agreement  to  wort  , 
what  was  practically  a new  railway.  We  do  not  com-  . 
„ioin  -.V.mit  tow  of  the  deviations  of  route  to  wnicn 


plain  about  any  of  the  deviations  of  route  - 

agreed  ; but  we  complain  that  there  were  devia- 
n'  ■’  mu!  specifications  for  which 


we  agiecu  , uui  — - , 

tions  from  the  plans  and  specifications  for  - - 

gave  to  consent,  and  which  were  to  (he 
the  contractor,  and  to  the  corresponding 
of  the  company,  which  had  to  work  the  hn  F 

Pei9l27.  I will  not  follow  that  matter  aujjrf®- 
but  I will  ask  you  whether  you  wereunfluen^Jctii 


way  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  constmeti® 
of  the  Burtonport  line  it  was  anticipated  ,^ 


would  not  be  a paying  line.  Was 
and  was  there  not  a clause  inserted  in  the  *»t 

agreement  that  in  the  event  of  the  ®nr F Tmucb 


he  event  oi  me  . 

paying  its.  expenses  the  piomotmg  company,  s 

Lilly  Company,  were  to 


19118.  Well,  but  they  refused  to  pay  them.  It  was 
no  use  fixing  them  without  paying  them  ? — No.  We 
met  in  Dublin,  and  fixed  a supplemental  agreement 
for  the  Carndonagh.  We  also  came  to  a conclusion 
as  regards  the  Burtonport,  but  the  meeting  broke  up 
in  order  to  enable  our  solicitor  and  the  Board’s  solici- 
tor to  drive  over  to  Dublin  Castle  and  ask  the  Privy 
Council  for  an  extension  of  time.  Knowing  that 
everything  was  settled,  our  solicitor  applied  for  an 
extension  of  time,  and  got  it,  and  the  next  morning, 
when -we  came  in  to  have  the  negotiations  concluded, 
we  were  shown  the  door,  because  of  the  letter  of  com- 
plaint we  had  written  to  the  Treasury  asking  them  to 
hurry  up  the  Board  of  Works  about  this  matter.  They 
said  we  had  gone  past  them,  and  they  would  have 
tiatlons  with  nothing  more  to  do  with  us,  and  showed  us  the  door. 

Board  of  Then  all  these  pains  and  penalties  were  resorted  to. 

Works  broke  Would  you  permit  me  to  read  a clause  in  the  letter 
down  because  published  in  the  Press ? "It  may  be  pointed  out,  how-. 

of  complaint  ever,  that  even  if  your  company  had  not  the  plans  ... 

made  to  they  had  full  opportunity  of  finding  out  everything  19130.  Yes.  In  other  words,  m.  other 

Treasury.  connected  with  the  line  before  it  was  opened  for  traffic,  templated  to  be  a good  paying  f tj,e  other, 
for  your  engineer,  Mv.  Hall,  visited  it  when  he  to  be ?— To  be  the  foster  chi 


nwniy  company, 

the  receipts  of  their  existing  line  (—res, 
the  woiking  of  the  line.  maintenasce 

19128.  As  regards  the  working  and  the  ma  rfs 
of  the  line?— As  regards  the  working.  lh 
estimate  of  the  receipts,  was  mistake) a. 
first,  the  receipts  were  very  much  higner.  ^ 

19129.  I am  coming  to  that  presently,^  ( 


pany  s nego- 


allow  me  ; but  let  us  stick  to  one  point  ^ 

Under  the  21st  section  of  the  Carndon ' g deficit  .your 


it  was  provided  that  if  there  was  a 2nd 'there 
company  was  to  make  good  the  defici . , gurton- 
also  a provision  for  the  maintenan  , ghl 
port  line? — Out  of  the  surplus  on  the  Carad  HI  ^ 
19130.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  one  i .. 
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19131.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that,  you  had  the  Let- 
terkenny  line,  which  was,  of  course,  in  difficulties,  a 
badly  laid  out  line,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  possession 
pf  the  Board  of  Works.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  your  company  were  influenced  to  a certain  extent 
by  this  line  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of 
Works  as  mortgagees,  and  by  the  anticipated  loss 
which  would  accrue  on  the  working  of  the  Burtonport 
line  and  that  having  got  a good  line — the  Carn- 
donagh  line — you  did  not  very  much  care  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  which  you  had  undertaken  in  the 
first  instance,  and  you  got  out  of  it  and  threw  the 
onus  on  the  Board  of  Works  which  had  to  take  your 
place  ? — On  the  contrary,  we  were  anxious  to  get  the 
Burtonport  line,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  our  per- 
sistent efforts  that  that  line  is  there  to-day.  And 
that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  took  proceedings, 
bv  Petition  of  Right,  to  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

19132.  I take  that  as  your  answer.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  rolling  stock.  Do  you  dispute  that  in 
basing  their  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  rolling 
stock  which  was  to  be  provided,  the  Board  of  Works 
were  not  going  on  the  recommendations  of  the  investi- 
gators, who,  I think,  practically  recommended — to  go 
no  further  than  the  locomotives — that  four  locomotives 
were  to  be  provided  ? — I have  not  seen  the  Investi- 
gators’ report,  and  I read  that  statement  with  some 
surprise  in  the  evidence  of  the  Board  of  Works’  wit- 
nesses, because,  throughout  the  whole  controversy 
they  had  never  used  that  argument  before.  But  it 
may  be  so. 

19133.  You  are  not  in  a position,  at  any  rate,  to 
contradict  it,  and  I do  not  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  you  would  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Works 
would  put  forward  a statement  which  they  could  not 
substantiate? — No;  but  after  reading  the  evidence,  I 
do  say  they  are  not  at  all  accurate  as  to  some  of  their 
facts. 

19134.  That  is  a very  polite  way  of  putting  it.  But  I 
suppose  the  Board  of  Works  could  produce  the  Report 
of  the  Investigators,  if  necessary. 

Chairman. — The  statement  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Tatlow  and  Colonel  Plews,  and  neither  of 
them  contradicted  it. 

The  Witness. — Perhaps  you  would  kindly  let  me 
see  the  Investigators’  Report. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I have  not  got  the  Investi- 
gators’ Report. 

19135.  Chairman. — You  must,  I think,  admit  that 

Colonel  Plews ■? — He  was  not  the  Investigator  ; it 

was  Mr.  Tatlow.  I have  the  Blue  Book  of  the  In- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Tatlow  and  Mr.  Roberts  with  our 
J"®  Manager’s  estimate  also ; and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Blue  Book  saying  what  the  Investigators  recom- 
mended. 

^ 19136.  “ Notes  on  Evidence  ” ? — “ Notes  on  Evi- 

19137.  But  no  report  ? — No ; they  made  a general 
report  afterwards  ; and  in  the  copy  I have  there  is 
no  reference  to  rolling  stock. 

,,  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to 
inis  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
oi  the  tank  engines  and  tile  tender  engines,  I think 
tnere  is  no  turn-table  between  Kilmacrennan  and 
Creeslougli  and  Burtonport  ?— There  is  not. 

„™9l39i‘  A?d,  in  the  event>  which  I believe  is  not 
unusual,  of  large  numbers  of  people  going  to  Kil- 
macrennan,  to  the  fairs,  or  to  Creeslough,  and  so  on, 
'r;  ®ng?ne  would  be  able  to  stop  at  those  places 
&o  back  again,  while  a tender  engine  would  be 
t'wfinhr  tC> to  Burtonport  and  back,  a distance  of 
to™  miles  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  the 

SrSS-'HJ*  at  *“  ; ‘ ‘“k  "quin*  * 

]Ust  as  nlucl1  as  a tender  engine  does.  We 
tanl/!  • °?r  tank  engiues ; we  always  run  our 

fc“'  *”d  “ d»  *“  w* 

taShi!'  it?  Why  1 — Because  U.e  driver 

1,"  i»  .1,7.  1 bief0te  hlm  lnsteid  01  b*ki”d  him,  and 

eneine  iinH  *°  k“f  a,  PtoPer  look-out  and  mind  his 
that  thev  a"  u Ll°  15(2031186  we  find  by  experience 

backward  ££  .Sear.  in 


great  Allt-vJ  uttl,8er  OI  neatmg  is  not  s 

worked  W fowl-  narrow  gauge  railways  in  Ireland  a] 
wdaev  mS  “Smes  eacept  this  long  one  of  our 
iiderent  eq",Pped  with  turntables.  It  is  qnii 

tr,in!  * 

k 'Vh,  have  JOO  gone  t0  ae  extravagance  < 


a turntable  ? — Well,  it  was  adopted  before  my  time, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  changed. 

19142.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  the  event 
of  these  tank  engines  running  to  Kilmacrennan,  for 
instance,  would  they  go  on  to  Burtonport? — No;  in 
the  event  of  a local  train  of  that  kind  we  run  the  tank 
engine  backwards  and  the  tender  engine  backwards. 

19143.  That  is  the  point.  We  are  saying  that  you 
do  avail  yourself  of  the  tank  engine,  but  you  would 
not  run  a tender  engine  backwards,  surely  ? — Yes  ; we 
have  done  so,  but  we  avoid  doing  so  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  either. 

19144.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  ever  run  tender 
engines  in  that  way  ?— I have  frequently  seen  tender 
engines  running  tender  first;  but  we  avoid  doing  it 
all  we  can,  just  as  we  avoid  running  a tank  engine 
with  the  bunker  first, 

19145.  Would  not  the  absence  of  a turntable  be  a 
reasonable  consideration  influencing  the  Board  of 
Works  as  to  the  type  of  the  engines? — No;  and  that 
was  never  suggested  throughout  the  correspondence,  it 
would  not  weigh  for  a moment. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Asmnaix. 

19146.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  turning  your 
engines,  are  you  not  aware  that  quite  50  per  cent,  of 
the  passenger  mileage  of  all  the  great  railways  in 
England  run  with  tank  engines? — I am. 

19147.  And  that  practically  they  are  not  turned  ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  turning  them  ? — I am  aware 
of  that. 

19148.  Then  why,  if  it  is  only  necessary  in  Eng- 
land to  run  them  backwards  and  forwards  without 
turning,  is  it  necessary  to  turn  them  on  the  Burton- 
port  railway  ? — The  conditions  are  altogether  different. 
In  running  in  a wild  country,  up  and  down  hill, 
where  trespass  is  frequent,  where  a good  look-out  is 
necessary  and  where  the  drivers  are  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  is  quite  different  from  running  local 
suburban  trains  (which  make  up  the  50  per  cent, 
of  mileage  you  speak  of)  to  and  fro  all  day.  I really 
cannot  justify,  with  an  expert  like  yourself,  this 
practice ; but  it  is  the  case,  not  only  with  us,  but 
with  all  the  narrow  gauge  lines  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Malcolm,  who  stands  at  toe  head  of  his  profession, 
does  it  on  the  Ballymena  and  Larne ; Mr.  Livesey, 
who  was  the  Board’s  expert  in.  this  matter,  does  it 
on  the  Donegal ; it  is  done  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  ; 
on  the  Clogher  Valley  and  all  the  lines  in  toe  South 
of  Ireland.  But  even  if  it  were  not,  I submit  that, 
it  is  a very  indifferent  matter,  because,  since  we  opened 
the  line  in  1903,  we  have  not  had  six  local  trams  to- 
Kilmacrennan  that  ran  backwards  without  going  on. 
the  whole  way. 

19149.  I do  not  propose  to  press  it  any  further, 
but  it  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  thing  that  turn- 
table  should  bo  necessary  for  tank  engines  in  Ireland 
when  they  are  not  required  in  England.  However,  the 
veal  question  between  tank  engines  and  tender  en- 
gines which  you  have  been  speaking  of  is  not  that 
you  disagree  with  the  use  of  the  tank  engines  on  such 
a railway,  but  that  you  want  to  get  an  engine  which 
will  carry  a large  quantity  of  water,  and,  therefore, 
you  want  to  have  a tender  engine  in  order  to  carrv 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water  behind,  because  the 
weight  that  you  can  put  upon  the  wheels  of  the  tank 
engine  would  be  excessive  if  you  put  the  water  in  tha 
i , °Lth®.engine,  mstead  of  behind  it  in  the  ten- 
f~lhat  is  our  case  in  a nutshell. 

19150.  So  it  all  depends  on  toe  question  of  water- 
carrying  capacity,  which  is  put  very  shortly  and 
concisely  by  Mr.  Malcolm  in  his  letter  ?— PreciLly. 

19151.  Then  if  it  does  turn  on  the  question  of  water- 
carrying capacity,  and  you  have  a length  of  railway 
with  one  section  twenty-one  miles  without  any  passing 

bva  n’nrtto!?  l°U  ^ haVe,g0t  0ver  the  whole  difficulty 
by  putting  a passing  place,  and  putting  a water- 
station  half-way  between  the  two  points  ?— We  did  =o 
^.5t  ,iad  the  desired  result.  We  put  up  an 
additional  water  station,  but  then  we  found  tha!  te 
wanted  more  coal  capacity.  The  Board  of  Works 
suggested  that  we  should  keep  bags  of  coal  at  inter 
mediate  stations.  We  have  had  in  some  cases  ti  rf,!' 
wagons  of  coal  behind  an  engine  in  other^a^ 

oTTtoli”  ““  M W™,  *«  bring  i£ 

a? 

19153.  Mr.  Aspjnall.— But  you  say  that  if  the  tank 
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engines  had  had  sufficient  coal-carrying  capacity,  and 
sufficient  water-carrying  capacity,  you  would  have  been 
satisfied  ? — And  sufficient  power. 

19154.  Quite  so  ; but  you  do  not  quarrel  with  tank 
engines  as  tank  engines? — No,  because  all  our  other 
lines  are  worked  with  tank  engines ; it  is  only  this 
long  one  that  is  not. 

19155.  It  is  merely  a question  with  you  as  to  water- 
carrying capacity,  as  to  coal-carrying  capacity,  and  as 
to  the  general  efficiency  o£  the  engine  which  is  to 
do  the  work  ? — It  is. 

19156.  And  what  you  say  is  that  if  Mr.  Malcolm’s 
advice  had  been  taken  you  would  have  been  supplied 
with  efficient  engines? — I do. 

19157.  That  is  all  I want ; but  I do  want  to  have 
it  recorded  perfectly  clearly  that  fer  the  purpose  of 
working  such  a railway  proper  tank  engines  would 
he  perfectly  sufficient  if  of  a proper  design  ; is  not 
that  so? — Well,  that  is  a question  for  a Mechanical 
Engineer ; but  I do  say  that  the  problem  of  design- 
ing a tank  engine  with  the  necessary  ccal  and  water 
capacity  for  these  long  runs,  and  with  the  necessary 
power  to  climb  these  long  gradients,  would  be  a very 
difficult  one  indeed,  when  you  remember  that  you  are 
limited  by  your  weight  of  rail,  as  to  the  axle  weight 
and  rigid  wheel  base  of  the  engines,  owing  to  the  sharp 
curves  on  the  line. 

19158.  Is  it  a very  difficult  question  to  decide? — 
Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

19159.  I want  to  get,  if  I can,  a few  general  ques- 
tions. Our  reference  asks  us  to  consider  by  what 
method  the  economical,  efficient,  and  harmonious 
working  of  the  Irish  railways  can  be  best  secured. 
Now,  I expect  we  should  begin  by  thinking  that  the 
results  here  have  not  been  harmonious  ? — They  have 
been  very  far  from  harmonious. 

19160.  We  shall  agree  so  far.  We  shall  agree,  I 
suppose,  also  that  the  public  have  suffered  very 
. seriously  ? — Very. 

19161.  Now,  it  is  also  true  that  the  public  taxpayer 
' has  paid  nineteen-twentieths,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  of  the  total  cost  of  this  railway  ? — He  has. 

19162.  It  is  further  true  that  it  was  to  your  in- 
• terest  to  get  this  railway,  was  it  not  ? — It  was. 

19163.  In  order  to  get  it,  you  entered  into  various 
agreements  ? — Yes. 

19164.  You  submitted  to  clause  11  of  the  con- 
tract that  has  been  referred  to? — We  did. 

19165.  Under  that,  you  made  it  legal — I will  not 
•say  whether  it  was  equitable  or  not — for  the  Board 
•of  Works  to  do  what  they  did,  and  take  it  out  of 
your  hands  ? — Yes. 

19166.  Under  that  same  contract,  you  consented 
that  practically  the  Treasury  were  to  be  the  sole 
judges  of  the  construction  of  this  agreement,  and  of  all 
matters  and  things  therein  referred  to,  save  as  re- 
gards working  plans,  specifications,  designs,  and 
works? — The  works  to  be  executed  under  the  agree- 
ment. We  submitted  to  that,  but  not  without  a great 
deal  of  protest. 

19167.  You  did  submit? — We  did. 

The  .Treasury  19168.  In  your  view,  tlte  game  was  worth  the 
agreement  candle,  because  you  got  the  railway  made — that  is 
with  the  what  i/t  came  to  ? — We  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
Lough  Swiiy  the  public,  chiefly  to  that  of  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  who 
Company,  and  was  then  member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of 
the  powers  of  Londonderry,  and  sealed  the  agreement  rather  than 
^“8  money  go  ito  another  part  of  Ireland,  which 
the  obliga-  Boarc*  Works  continually  threatened  they 

tions  of  the  'would  do  if  we  did  not  submit  to  their  terms, 
company  as  19169.  In  consequence  of  the  persuasion  of  my 
regards  the  learned  friend,  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  yon  wisely  or  un- 
Burtonport  wisely  came  to  ithe  conclusion  that  it  was  worth 
.Kaiiway.  your  while  lo  enter  into  agreement  ?-— We  did. 

19170.  Then  yon  did  enter  into  the  agreement? — 
We  did. 

19171.  Now  you  are  kicking  very  much  against  the 
way  you  find  yourselves  bound? — No ; we  ray  that  if 
the  agreement  were  carried  out  to  the  letter 

19172.  Yes,  in  your  view? — We  would  have  no 
cause  for  complaint. 

19173.  But  the  position  is  that  yon  kicked  against 
their  taking  the  contract  out  of  your  hands  ? We  did. 

18174.  You  found  you  had  no  legal  remedy  ?— Yes. 

19175.  You  found  that  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
suasions T have  referred  to,  you  had  bound  your- 
selves?—We  ha-?.  / 


19176.  Is  not  that  broadly  the  position  1 — Yes  but 
we  were  not  dismayed  .at  the  time  by  what  happened 

because  we  did  not  anticipate 

19177.  I do  not  want  to  discuss  that.  It  may  he 
possible,  if  you  had  to  go  into  it  again,  knowing 
what  you  had  to  do,  you  would  not  he  persuaded,  even 
by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  but  you  did  enter  into  it.  Now, 

I want  you  to  tell  me  this.  It  is  dearly  your  in' 
terest  to  get  everything  you  can  out  of  the  Treasury, 
is  it  not  ? — the  better  the  line  they  build  the  better 
for  you? — That  was  our  interest  when  we  were  ne- 
gotiating the  agreement,  but  our  interest  now  is  to 
get  them  to  keep  up  to  it,  and  we  say  they  do  not 
ao  it. 

19178.  Never  mind ; leave  out  agreements  alto- 
gether. It  was  your  interest  to  get  out  of  the  Treasury 
all  you  can  to  make  as  perfect  a line  as  possible?— 
That  was  our  aim. 

19179.  It  is  your  interest  now — any  time,  and  all 
the  time? — It  is  our  interest  to  get  a line  as  easy 
to  work  and  as  inexpensive  to  maintain  as  possible, 
because  we  have  to  work  it  in  perpetuity  under 
onerous  obligations. 

19180.  It  also  was  your  interest,  and  still  is,  to 
moke  the  Tfeasury  give  you  all  the  rolling  stock  you 
can? — It  is. 

19181.  'So  as  to  have  a full  supply,  and  not  to  have 
to  supply  any  at  your  own  cost? — Yes. 

19182.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Treasury,  as  representing  the  taxpayer,  to  make  you 
do  as  much  as  they  possibly  can? — Yes,  consistent 
with  the  agreements  into  which  they  have  entered. 

19183.  Never  mind  ; I am  not  talking  about  agree- 
ments. It  is  their  interest  to  put  all  the  respon- 
sibility on  yon  they  can  ? — No ; it  is  their  interest 
having  spent  a quarter  of  a million  of  public  money 
in  County  Donegal,  not  to  destroy  the  object  for 
which  it  was  spent,  and  so  to  retard  the  development 
of  the  district,  and  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  by  refusing  the  necessary  stock  to 
work  the  line  which  has  been  built. 

19184.  Yes,  but  supposing  they  can  get  the  stock 
out  of  your  pockets  instead  of  out  of  the  taxpayers’ 
pockets ; i/t  is  their  interest  to  get  it  that  way,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes 

19185.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is,  after  yonr 
experience,  do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  a system 
of  that  kind  ever  would  work?  I want  to  get  the 
benefit  of  your  general  evidence.  I will  assume  that 
you  were  both  as  much  in  the  wrong,  or  as  much  in 
the  right  as  you  like — I want  to  know  what  you 
think.  Do  you  think  it  is  a system  that  is  likely  to 
work? — Well,  our  experience  of  it  has  been  very  un 
fortunate.  I would  say  that  under  existing  con 
ditions  in  Ireland  I do  not  think  the  experiment 
would  work. 

19186.  Do  you  think  it  ever  could  work  when  the 
two  interests  are  absolutely  antagonistic  ?— Well,  I 
do  not  see  why  a Government  Department  cannot 
enter  into,  and  loyally  adhere  to,  an  agreement  like 
any  other  public  body. 

19187.  I quite  agree,  but  will  not  there  always  be 
friction  at  some  stage  ? The  railway  company  will 
try — and  naturally  and  rightly  try— to  get  all  they 
can  out  of  the  Government? — They  will. 

19188.  Will  not  the  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  try  to  give — naturally  and  rightly  also — as 
little  os  they  can  ? — They  will. 

19188a.  Will  not  there  always  be  great  friction,  or 
probability  of  friction? — There  will  always  be  pro- 
bability of  friction. 

19189.  Have  you  thought  about  this  as  a 
question,  or  has  your  whole  mind  been  directed  to 
the  question  as  it  affects  the  Lough  Swilly  ?— I have 
been  afraid  to  think  about  it  as  a general  question— 
I have  had  to  think  of  it  so  much  in  reference  to 
the  Lough  Swilly  that  I fear  my  view  may  have  be- 
come distorted. 

19190.  You  think  it  is  dangerous,  and  is  likely  to 
lead  to  friction  again.  But  bringing  your  mind  , 
bear  upon  the  general  question,  yon  would  agree  tna 
no  private  company  would  ever  have  made  that  line 
as  a commercial  speculation? — I agree  that  that 
so. 

19191.  If  the  Government  has  to  find  the  money 
what  is  to  be  the  relation  between  the  Government  & 
the  private  company,  if  there  is  to  be  one  ?— Hqvy  wo 
you  suggest  you  could  avoid  these  conditions? 
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Hr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — May  I say  this,  sir, 
without,  of  course,  wishing  to  prevent  your  asking 
any  question  you  like.  You  will  remember  this 
gentleman  is  not  put  forward  as  a railway  witness 
representing  the  railway  views  ? 

Hr.  Acworth. — I entirely  agree,  of  course,  with  that, 
and  if  he  likes,  upon  that  ground,  to  decline  to 
answer  the  question,  he  can  of  course  do  so. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Not  at  all.  I do  not 
mean  that.  You  are,  of  course,  quite  entitled  to  ask 
him  anything  you  like,  but  I wanted  to  make  the 
position  clear. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I was  only  asking  him,  because  it 
occurred  to  me  tha.t  very  few  railwaymen  have  had 
more  reason  to  think  about  the  subject  than  Mr. 
Spenoe. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Quite  so. 

Witness. — I had  an  answer  ready,  but  it  has  dis- 
appeared; perhaps  you  would  repeat  the  question. 

19192.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  point  I want  to  get  at  is 
this : You  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  that  finds  the  money 
and  the  company  that  has  to  work  the  line.  Now, 
supposing  for  other  lines  money  had  to  be  found,  and 
supplied  to  a company  (leave  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany out  of  your  consideration  for  the  moment)  what 
sort  of  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
company  would  you  suggest  ? — Well,  I think  the  mis- 
take the  Treasury  made  in  these  matters,  when  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  money  for  railways,  was  in  looking 
upon  the  Vote  as  an  investment  upon  which  they  might 
expect  a capital  return  in  the  shape  of  sharing  in  the 
surplus  receipts,  and  that  if  they  did 

19193.  This  55s.  a week,  or  whatever  the  figure  was? 
—Over  that— If  they  had  handed  over  the  money  to 
the  district  without  any  provision  of  that  kind,  but 
with  a provision  that  a portion  of  the  profits  of  the 
line  should  be  devoted  to  improving  the  facilities 
and  to  developing  the  struggling  industries  of  the  dis- 
trict instead  of  going  back  to  the  English  Treasury  or 
the  British  Treasury,  that  would  have  altered  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  engineer,  and 
the  agent  that  Lord  Pirrie  referred  to,  who  are 
watching  us  all  the  time ; they  would  not  care 
whether  or  not  there  was  a little  difference  in  the 
surplus  receipts^  but  would  only  be  interested  in  the 
efficient  working  of  the  line. 

19194.  Now,  tell  me  another  thing.  Your  speaking 
of  the  Board  of  Works  officials  reminds  me  of  it.  You 
spoke  of  their  representative,  and  said  that  he  had 
no  right  to  be  there ; but  you  did  not  object  ? — That 
is  true ; there  was  no  provision  in  the  Agreement,  but 
we  gave  them  the  fullest  information.  Mr.  Shanahan 
said  that  we  did  not  reply  to  their  letters. 

19195.  Never  mind ; I will  not  go  into  grievances. 
The  position  is  this : the  Government  in  the  public 
interest  found  almost  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  that 
railway?— They  did. 

19196.  And  if  they  send  a person  to  see  how  it  is 
working,  you  are  entitled  to  say — I do  not  suggest  that 
you  have  said — “ Get  out;  you  are  a trespasser.” 
Do?s  that  seem  reasonable? — No,  and  it  was  because 
**  unreasonable  that  we  did  not  do  it. 

19197  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Government 
does  fin.!  the  capital,  it  ought  to  reserve  an  official 
ngnt  to  call  the  tune  ” to  some  extent  ? — I do. 


/i  19198-  Have  you  ever  thought  how  that  could  b< 
t°5®.  , t no,t  answer  H you  have  not  any  views  ?— 
think  I ought  not  to  answer  that.  As  regards  tin 
reports  of  the  agent,  these  are  a few  ( produc 
*La  Plle  of  papers).  Those  are  the  replies  that  th< 
sa’d  kad  not  been  given. 

°'u*nahan. — As  that  is  a decided  contradictior 
tW  T ,?•  , sfcatement  of  mine,  may  I saj 
renlifw 1 1 Hiat  my  remark  as  to  non- 

rT'!f,  ,to,,  from  the  Board  of  Works 

the  uJ”  j fwelve  months  after  the  opening  oi 
th«f  ? ’ l sti11  think  that  I was  right  in  savin? 
letter  twelve  months  only  an  occasional 

ceSrlhe  B,oa,rd  was  replied  to.  The  letters  were 
ST wL ‘pledged  hy  postcard,  but  in  most  cases 
subseauenf  £0t-  °therwis,e  noticed.  I admit  that  af 
°Pr  letters  did  get  attention,  and 
explanations  were  offered. 

deal  of^dfilv  waited  to  say  that  there  was  a great 
letters  ^during  the  the  ?oard  of  ^orks 

down  acW  L*  -i  !tr,ke’  bc'caPse  the  officials  were 
we  asked  thl  n*  — en,on  the  engines,  and  when 

we  asked  the  Board  of  Works  to  allow  W permanent 


way  inspector  to  go  down  and  give  local  instruction 
to  the  new  men.  they  declined  to  do  so  or  to  give  any 
assistance  in  the  crisis. 

19199.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  any  reply  you  did 
make  to  the  Board  of  Works  was  pure  courtesy,  as 
far  as  I understand — they  were  not  entitled  to  ask  a 
question? — We  gave  full  information,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  a stationmaster  would  give  to  a 
general  manager — explaining  everything. 

19200.  The  legal  position  being  that  you  were  not 
bound  to  account  to  them  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
line  was  being  worked? — We  were  advised  that,  while 
we  had  certain  obligations,  they  did  not  go  to  that 
extent. 

19201.  You  were  entitled  to  work  the  line  as  you 
liked  subject  to  this — that  when  you  got  a certain 
amount  of  receipts  there  was  to  be  a proportionate 
division? — We  were  bound  to  work  the  line  efficiently 
so  as  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  district. 

19202.  But  the  test  of  the  efficiency  was  with  you 
up  to  the  point  when  they  had  reason  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a public  inquiry — up  to  that 
point  you  were  the  sole  judges? — Except  as  regards 
the  audit  of  accounts. 

19203.  They  were  entitled  to  audit  the  accounts  to 
see  that  they  got  their  share  of  this  figure  of  55s.,  or 
whatever  it  was,  but  they  were  not  entitled  to  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  line  which  they  paid 
for,  and  that,  I think  you  agree  with  me — although 
you  do  not  care  to  go  further — does  not  seem  a system 
likely  to  promote  the  public  interest  or  harmonious 
development? — No,  not  in  the  present  hands. 

19204.  Do  you  think  it  would  in  any  hands? — That 
is  too  large  a question  for  me. 

19205.  You  do  not  suggest  the  hands  in  which  you 
would  be  likely  to  find  it  work  harmoniously  ? — You 
asked  very  particularly  the  Board  of  Works  witness 
when  the  sudden  increase  in  traffic  took  place  that 
showed  the  necessity  for  increased  stock. 

19206.  Did  I ask  that? 

Chairman. — Nobody  asked  that  question. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  was  at  a former  sit- 
ting,! think. 

. Witness. — You  asked  Mr.  Shanahan,  when  he  was 
giving  evidence,  when  the  increase  of  traffic  took  place. 

19207.  Chairman.— You  said  “ sudden.”  There  is 
no  question  of  a sudden  increase? — He  said  shortly 
after  the  opening,  and  the  other  Board  of  Works  wit- 
ness said  about  a year  after.  Now,  I wired  when  that 
question  was  asked  for  a monthly  ret  urn  of  the  traffic, 
and  what  1 wanted  t<>  tell  the  Commission  was 

19208.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  on  page  18  of  your 
proof;  I noticed  that ?- — That  there  was  no  abnormal 
increase  of  traffic.  The  first  month  the  line  was 
opened  (although  it  was  opened  on  the  9th,  so  that 
there  were  only  twenty-one  days)  the  traffic  was  £608. 
The  year  after,  for  a month  of  thirty-one  days,  the 
traffic  was  £618. 

19209.  Chairman. — That  proves  nothing.  There  was 
a fillip  given  to  the  district  by  the  opening  of  the 
line  which  increased  the  receipts  at  the  beginning. 
What  were  the  receipts  for  the  second  and  third 
months?— They  began  with  £608  for  March;  for 
April  they  were  £683,  and  for  May,  £883. 

19210.  That  is  a gradual  increase — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Now,  the  next  ? — £967. 

19211.  Well,  that  is  50  per  cent,  increase? — Permit 
me  to  say  that  the  same  thing  happened  the  next  year 
and  the  next  year— that  is  to  say,  April  was  a little 
higher  than  March,  May  was  a little  higher  than 
April,  and  .Tune  was  a little  higher  than  May — but 
there  was  no  substantial  increase  in  the  total  traffic 
that  could  be  called  abnormal.  It  has  been  steady  and 
normal.  For  instance,  March,  1903,  was  £608  14s 
while  March  of  1906  was  £608  11s.— a difference  of  3s! 
My  point  is  that  the  necessity  for  the  increased  rolling 
stock  was  apparent  from  the  very  day  that  the  line 
was  opened. 


, . x i -‘cwonn.—u  you  give  the  four  figui 
that  you  have  got  on  page  18,  they  seem  to  me  to  dc 
with  your  point  very  fully— if  you  think  it  necessa 
to  put  those  in  as  showing  the  receipts  from  the  ope 
ing  ?— The  receipts  for  the  first  nine  and  three-quar! 
months— that  is,  nine  months  and  twenty-one  days 
£8,023;  for  the  next  twelve  months,  £9,215  ; i 
1605,  £10,616;  for  1906,  £10,132;  and  I say  that  th 
traffic  necessitated  a three-train  time-table  from  t 
very  first,  and  I afiso  say.  that  the  Board  of  Wor 
urged  us,  before  the  line  was  opened,  to  put  on 
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three-train  time-table,  although  there  was  only  stock 
for  a two-train,  time-table,  and  they  even,  submitted 
us  a draft  time-table  with  three  trains  on  it. 

19213.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — I should  like  to 
ask  one  question,  which  I forgot  when  I was  ques- 
tioning you  before,  about  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 
I think  under  the  Order  in  Council  it  was  contem- 
plated that  there  should  be  separate  Board  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  the  business  of  the  Burtonport 
Line? — Yes.  „ 

19214.  Were  any  separate  Board  meetings,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ever  held?— There  were  very  few. 

19215.  How  many?— Two,  I believe. 

19216.  In  the  course  of  how  many  years?— Since 

19217.  In  four  years  two  meetings  have  been  held? 
— Yes. 

19218.  Were  notices  of  those  meetings  sent-  to  the 


Baronial  Director  ? — They  were. 

19219.  When  was  notice  sent  to  Mr.  Sweeney? 
What  dates  were  those  two  meetings  ?— They  are  not 
on  my  proof. 

19220.  1905  ?— I do  not  dispute  Mr.  Sweeney  s evi- 
dence on  that  point. 

19221.  Was  it  the  first  two  years  of  the  working 
of  the  line? — No.  The  ratepayers  whom  the  Baronial 
Director  represents  were  never  called  upon  to  pay 
any  dividend  upon  their  county  guarantee,  and  there 
were  no  important  capital  questions  appropriate  for 
bringing  before  one  of  those  Directors,  or  one  of  these 
Special  Meetings.  The  two  meetings  that  were  called 
were  to  consider  a demand  for  a new  station,  and  that 
being  a capital  question,  we  asked  them  to  the  meet- 
ings, and  said  that  we  would  pay  half  the  cost  of 
building  the  station ; but  the  Board  of  Works  refused, 
and  the  station  is  not  built  yet. 

19222.  Would  it  not  have  been,  very  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  contentions  between  the  Board  of  Works 
and  yourselves,  to  have  given  the  ratepayers’  represen- 
tative an  opportunity  of  attending  the  meeting  be- 


tween yourselves  and  the  Board  of  Works?  Do  you 
not  think  that  would  have  been  desirable  ? — We  always 
thought  the  Board  of  Works  would  yield  in  time  to  the 
logic  of  events. 

19223.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  strengthened 
your  position  to  have  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  Baronial  Director,  would  it  not?— The  Baronial 
Director  moved  several  resolutions,  which  were  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  calling  for  an  inquiry,  but 
they  would  not  agree. 

10224.  He  complained  very  strongly  of  the  want  of 
notice,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  meetmgs  were  held, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  predecessor,  Sir 
John  Olphert,  was  refused  admittance?— We  never  did 
refuse  Mni  admittance.  He  was  refused  an  annual 
pass,  and  he  complained  to  the  Board  of  Works  of 
that,  and  they  called  upon  us  to  provide  him  with  a 
pass,  and  we  replied  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
doing  so. 

19225.  At  the  time  that  these  agreements  were  entered 
into  with  the  Govern  men  h,  it  was  contemplated  that 
as  many  as  twelve  meetings  might  be  held  in  the 
year? — We  would  have  done  so  if  the  ratepayers  had 
been  subscribing  anything. 

19226.  I think  there  was  such  a provision  in  the 
case  of  the  Carndonagh  Agreement,  but  not  in  that 
of  the  Burtonport,  so  that  that  does  not  affect  the 
question. 

19227.  Mr.  Acivorth. — Do  the  other  directors  get 
passes  ? — They  do.  We  said  we  would  issue  a pass 
to  the  Baronial  Director  on  any  occasion  on  which  he 
desired  to  attend  one  of  these  meetings. 

19228.  Is  there  any  limitation  of  that  kind  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Directors — that-  they  are  only  to  have 
a pass  to  attend  meetings? — Oh,  no.  The  fact  is,  the 
reason  he  was  refused — I am  not  justifying  it,  but  it 
was  very  human — was  that  he  did  not  ask  us  for  it, 
he  asked  the  Boe.rd  of  Works,  and  they  wrote  down 
ordering  us  to  send  it. 


Mr.  John  M'Farland,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Chairman  of 
the  London- 
derry and 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway 
- Company. 


19229.  Mr.  M’Farland.  you  are  chairman  of  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company?— 
I am. 

19230.  And  you  were  the  chairman  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Board  of  Works  with 
to  this  particular  Burtonport  railway? — I 


19232.  And  were  you  in  the  room  yesterday? — I 


Alleged 
serious  altera- 
tions in  the 
contract  plans 
of  Burtonport 
Railway. 


19234.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  has  said? — 
Generally,  yes.  But  I would  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  the  large  amount  of  time 
that  has  been  taken  up  in  referring  to  the  improper 
equipment  of  the  railway.  That  is  simply  one  ot  our 
charges — that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  and  properly 
equipped  for  working ; but  it  is  trivial  as  compared 
with  the  serious  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  contract  plans.  Works  have  been  agreed  to,  and 
the  contract  that  was  entered  into  has  been  varied, 
and  we  have  got  inferior  works,  to  the  serious  loss  of 
the  railway  companies  and  to  the  serious  loss  of  the 
Treasury,  and  to  the  corresponding  advantage  of  the 
contractors.  We  say  that  these  works  have  been 
seriously  altered  to  our  loss  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  contractors  alone. 

19235.  That  is  a somewhat  serious  charge  against 
the  contractors,  who  are  not  represented  here? — Irre- 
spective of  whom  the  charge  may  affect,  the  works  are 
there  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  contract  is  there 
•to  speak  for  itself,  and  I hold  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  the  Board  of  Works,  who  are  responsible  for 
'the  construction  of  this  line,  to  come  forward  and  say 
-h  what  grounds  they  altered  the  contract  plans  in 
favour  of  somebody. 

19236.  I do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  question 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spence,  or  to  ask 
you  to  repeat  any  evidence  which  has  been  given  bv 
Mr.  Spence? — No,  but  I would  like 

19237.  You  had  better  follow  my  questions,  I think? 
— Certainly. 


19238.  First  of  all,  as  regards  that  running  shed?— 
Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  refer  first  to  the  form 
of  tender  and  the  form  of  contract,  and  to  show  that 
the  conditions  therein  set  out,  that  were  equally 
binding  on  the  Board  of  Works  and  on  the  contractors 
and  upon  ourselves,  have  been  varied — namely, 
as  to  the  supply  of  the  permanent  way  materials. 
The  supply  of  permanent  way  materials  was  specially 
reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works.  They 
varied  these  conditions,  and  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  contractors  to  supply  these  materials.  The  result 
was  that  they  put  rails  and  sleepers  three  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractors  before  they  were  absolutely 
necessary.  That  was  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
contractor,  who  was  able  to  use  these  rails  and  sleepers 
for  temporary  works ; the  contractors  would  have  had 
to  buy  temporary  rails  and  sleepers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  if  these  rails  had  not  been  supplied. 
I need  hardly  tell  the  gentlemen  forming  this  Com- 
mission that  sleepers  for  permanent  way  if  exposed 
for  three  or  four  years  lose  a certain  portion  of  their 
life,  and  that  loss  falls  on  us — the  working  company-. 

19239,  All  these  matters,  I suppose,  were  dealt  with 
at  the  time? — Objection  was  raised  to  the  use  of  them 
by  the  company  immediately  on  our  first  becoming 
aware  of  it.  The  Board  of  Works  at  first  denied  it, 
then  they  excused  it,  and  said  that  if  any  of  these 
rails  were  damaged  they  would  take  care  that  they 
were  not  used  in  the  permanent  works.  But  I need 
hardly  tell  you  that  after  the  lines  have  been  finished 
cracks  maiy  take  place  owing  to  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  use  the  sleepers  and  rails  would  get  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractor,  and  the  result  possibly  woul 
be  very  serious  to  the  working;  they  might  be  passe 
over  and  put  in  a permanent  way  and  an  accident 
arise. 


19240.  We  will  leave  that  question.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  running  shed.  The  Board  of  Wor 
agreed  to  erect  a running  shed? — Yes. 

19241.  And  they  did  not  do  it?— They  have  not 
done  so.  _ . OT1 

19242.  Why  have  they  not  done  it  ?— I cannot  an- 
swer that  question,  but  I can  give  you  the  whole  ol 
the  correspondence  and  the  facts  leading  up  to  it- 
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19243.  I want  to  be  very  brief,  because  we  have  had 
all  the  story  very  pithily  told  by  Mr.  Spence.  You 
want  the  running  shed  on  another  railway  and  not  on 
the  Burtonport  railway  ?— Yes.  Here  is  a Minute 

that  was  agreed  to  between  the  Board  of  Works  and 
my  company  on  the  5th  August,  1898.  After  settling 
the  other  details  with  regard  to  the  running  shed  this 
was  agreed  to.  It  was  agreed  “ to  provide  a running 
shed  with  repairing  tools  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
£2,000,  and  to  consider  whether  the  amount  set  apart 
could  be  applied  at  any  place  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Burtonport  railway  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  working 
and  maintenance  of  same.  In  that  case  the  working 
company  will  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the  buildings 
so  erected,  or  to  give  a lien  on  same,  or  to  make  any 
other  arrangements  necessary  to  protect  the  Trea- 


. matter  of  fact,  the  Board 

of  Works  did  not  agree  to  that  proposal? — They  did, 
because  it  is  here  signed  by  Mr.  Robertson  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  and  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  second  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  Works. 

19245.  Ultimately  the  Board  of  Works  agreed  to 
provide  the  running  shed  on  the  territory  of  the 
Burtonport  railway? — That  was  discussed,  and  that 
was  the  reason  that  this  Minute  was  agreed  to,  be- 
cause we  contended  that  it  would  be  absolutely  no  use 
or  pecuniary  advantage  to  us  if  it  was  put  on  the 
Burtonport  railway  while  our  headquarters  were  in 
Londonderry.  If  any  engine  required  repairs  or  any 
carriage  required  necessary  works,  it  involved  a man 
going  to  the  Burtonport  railway,  which  entailed  four 
hours  going  and  four  hours  coming,  which  was,  com- 

Saratively  speaking,  an  entire  day.  The  man  had  to 
o that  at  serious  expense  to  the  company.  I should 
also  like  to  say  a word  on  the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Burtonport  railway.  It  is  eternally  re- 
ferred to  as  a State  railway,  or  as  the  railway  of  the 
Board  ot  Works.  I submit  that  it  is  no  more  the 
property  of  the  Board  of  Works  than  it  is  the  pro- 

Cof  any  other  Board  in  Ireland.  And  why  ? We 
entered  into  a very  onerous  agreement  to  work 
this  line  in  perpetuity.  The  conveyances  are  taken 
in  the  name  of  my  company  and  on  conditions  that  we 
rork  it  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  Therefore, 
I contend  that  that  railway  is  ours  subject  to  those 
conditions. 

19246.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  why  you  re- 
fused to  attend  the  opening  of  the  tenders  in  connec- 
tion with  this  railway? — Yes. 

19247.  Tell  us  shortly.  We  have  had  it  from  Mr. 
Spence,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  add  to  what  he 
said  on  the  subject  we  will  listen  to  it.  But  it  seems 
to  me  a most  extraordinary  proceeding  on  your  part 
to  allege  that  you  could  not  attend  the  opening  of  the 
tenders  in  consequence  of  the  expense  incurred? — At 
j y had  accounts  before  them  for  over 
o,uuu,  and  a considerable  amount  of  that  was  re- 
maining unpaid,  although  vouchers  had  been  already 
tneir  hands  for  it.  I have  here,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  it,  the  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
een  us  and  the  Board  of  Works’  solicitor,  wherein 
e agreed  to  pass  these  vouchers  on  a certificate  from 
f.rno^r!itarrt0?  company  that  the  money  had  been 
Paith  broken-  — 

the  n.Tot-  ° n0X,let  us  Set  into  that-  Just  answer 
SJT*0*  W,lly  dld  you  refuse  on  the  grounds  of 
th,e  °Pening  of  the  tenders  for  this 
count!  ™Thafi  has  ,been  already  explained.  Our  ac- 
rincr  „„tK  n°L  Paid>  and  we  would  not  go  on  incur- 
1924qPewe  they.  had  ceased  to  pay. 
these  jL-, l®  Wl  ?a^e  there.  Then  with  regard  to 
in  the  ;ntatl0Ii3  w?lc,h  you  say  were  made  practically 
SJS  °[  the  contractors  ?-They  were  con- 

us bv  t£  n c?o tractors,  and  they  were  pressed  on 
tion/ r °frd  °i  ^V°rks.  But  in  answering  ques- 
prove  W°  n0t  ProP°se  to  say  a word  which  I cannot 
anything  ,CvruSp0ndenc,e‘  1 need  not  tel1  yon  that 
six  or  !Lhthl<:h  occurred  in  the  mind  of  an  individual 
ticular  &g0  -ls  ,apfc  to  1x5  twisted  in  a par- 

dence  t0  ,smt  hlmself>  but  the  correspon- 

facts  and  t v0.1? . Place  at  tlle  time  will  prove  the 
<lence  should  u°  d 1 j ls  reasonable  that  this  correspon- 
1M50  T ^dbe  read  verbatim  to  the  Commission, 
read  alreadv  * n t bave,had  sufficient  correspondence 
deuce  to  show  JLUt  ;Vi°U  bave  not  had  this  correspon- 
our  strenim.io  w|jy. tbe  Board  of  Works,  contrary  to 
contrS^f  ad^ce,  .insisted  not  obeying  the 
hS  lX  obey  the  contract,  »hich,  I say, 

n varied  so  seriously  to  our  loss  and  to  the 


disadvantage  of  the  Treasury.  We  also  say  that  these 
are  alterations  which  my  company  strongly  protested 
against  at  the  time. 

19251.  The  whole  of  the  deviations  suggested  were 
submitted  to  your  company  ? — They  were. 

19252.  And  the  plans  were  submitted  with  them  ? — 
Yes.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain.  The  plans  were 
submitted  to  our  engineer,  but  they  were  incomplete 
when  they  were  sent  to  our  engineer  for  him  to  report 
upon.  He  got  further  details,  and  a fortnight  subse- 
quently he  reported  that  the  savings  to  be  effected  on 
these  deviations  were  enormously  in  favour  of  the 
contractors,  and  he  further  stated  that  there  were  four 
of  them  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  that  he  recom- 
mended two. 

19253.  We  have  had  all  that  this  morning  from  Mr. 
Spence.  He  also  read  the  correspondence.  I want  to 
go  a little  further  with  you.  Whatever  the  altera- 
tions were,  did  you — and  when  I say  “ you  ’ ’ I am 
speaking  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company — 
did  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  ultimately 
agree  to  those  deviations  ? — I want 

19254.  Will  you  answer  yes  or  no? — Yes.  But  I 
want  to  explain  so  far  as  this.  Our  engineer,  Mr. 
Hall,  was  lying  on  a sick  bed  with  typhoid  fever. 
These  plans  were  sent  to  him  the  following  day,  and 
they  were  recalled,  as  they  were  required  in 'connec- 
tion with  the  arbitration  for  the  land  that  was  going 
on. 

19255.  We  heard  that  this  morning  ? — They  were 
never  returned  to  us,  and  we  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  whether  those  works  were  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  plans  or  not  until  after 
the  line  had  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  working.  I 
told  you  that  serious  alterations  had  taken  place. 
The  Parliamentary  plans  submitted  to  us  showed  that 
the  Owencarrow  Viaduct  was  110  yards  long.  The 
contractors  varied  that  viaduct  and  constructed  it  371 
yards  long,  or  almost  three  and  a half  times  as  long. 

19256.  Stop  a moment.  Why  do  you  say  that  the 
alterations  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  contractors? 
— I will  tell  you  why.  This  deck  girder  bridge  that 
they  erected  was  much  cheaper  than  the  steel  lattice 
girder  bridge  with  huge  earthwork  banks.  A saving 
of  81,000  cubic  yards  was  made  in  the  banks  joining 
the  viaduct,  and  they  erected  this  because  it  was 
cheaper.  Speaking  further  on  that,  the  engineer  for 
the  Board  of  Works  stated  to  you  that  the  original 
estimate  for  the  viaduct  was  six  thousand  odd  pounds, 
and  that  it  was  erected  at  a cost  of  £30,000  by  the 
contractors.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the 
original  estimate  of  the  contractors  is  here,  and  in- 
stead of  it  being  £6,000  their  estimate  for  it  was 
£19,306.  That  is  the  original  estimate,  and,  of  course, 
when  they  increased  the  length  of  this  bridge  from  303 
to  371  yards  it  consequently  would  cost  more. 

19257.  Mr.  Acworth. — 103  yards,  you  mean? — The 
estimate  that  I put  before  the  chairman  was  for  a 
bridge  303  yards  long,  and  they  increased  it  to  371 
yards,  but  the  contract  with  the  railway  company  was 
only  to  construct  110  yards. 

19258.  This  was  one  of  the  serious  alterations  ? — This 
was  one  of  the  alterations  and  deviations  from  the 
conditions  under  which  we  agreed  to  do  it,  and  on 
which  we  took  £4,000  for  the  serious  loss  that  we 
have  sustained  in  perpetuity  in  working  the  line. 
This  was  one  of  them  which  was  entirely  set  aside. 

19259.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this.  Whatever 
the  reasons  were,  and  whatever  objections  were  made 
by  you,  you  on  behalf  of  your  company  agreed  to  these 
deviations? — We  did  not  agree  to  them  as  they  were 
carried  out.  If  they  had  been  carried  out  as  laid 
down  on  the  plans  before  us,  there  would  not  have 
been  a word  said  about  them  on  our  part.  But  we 
say  that  they  were  altered  to  the  advantage  of  the 
contractor  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  divided  the  spoil  equally  between  them. 

19260.  What  do  you  mean  by  dividing  the  spoil  ? — 
You  have  read  from  the  report  of  the  engineer  that 
there  were  enormous  savings  to  be  made  by  these  devi- 
ations. 

19261.  No;  we  have  not  heard  that — not  “enor- 
mous” savings.  Do  not  indulge  in  superlatives  and 
adjectives  ? — I am  taking  the  report  of  the  engineer. 

19262.  Say  “savings”  were  effected? — The  words 
are  “enormous  savings.” 

19263.  Where  do  you  get  that?— From  the  report 
of  the  engineer,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it. 

19264.  If  it  is  a short  one  you  may  read  it.  (Mr. 
Spence.) — I read  a portion  of  it  this  morning,  and  the 
original  document  must  be  on  the  table. 

2 H 
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Mr.  M ‘Farland. — Th  is  is  from  the  evidence.  This 
eport  speaks  for  itself.  This  is  the  report  from  the 

TSffwi-*  engineer  ?— From  the  resident  engi- 
leer  working  under  the  Board  of  "Works. 

19266.  That  was  your  engineer  ?— He  was  our  engi- 
neer ; he  was  originally  our  engineer,  but  he 
passed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  we  had 
no  more  control  over  him.  This  report  speaks 
for  itself  and  shows  the  enormous  savings  he  esti- 
mated the  adoption  of  the  deviations  would  effect. 

19267.  That  is  the  engineer's  remark  ?— It  was  sent 
to  him  to  report.  , , _ 

19268.  Who  asked  him  to  report?— l\e  did.  me 
plans  were  sent  to  us  for  our  approval,  and  we  sent 
them  on  to  this  gentleman  who  we  thought  would  be 
entitled  to  report  to  us.  He  reported  that  four  of 
them  he  objected  to,  that  two  would  do  no  harm,  and 
two  were  recommended.  . ..  . 

19269.  We  heard  that  this  morning  ?— He  similarly 
reported  that  the  savings  were  enormous. 

19270.  We  have  not  had  it  in  evidence ; that  is 
what  I mean  ? — I will  find  the  letter  and  produce  it. 

19271.  Mr.  Acworth. — Who  is  the  “he”  who  esti- 
mated the  savings  ?— Mr.  Radcliff,  who  was  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Board  of  Works. 

19272.  That  letter  is  from  whom  ?— From  Mr.  Rad- 


says  that  somebody  else  estimated? — No. 

19273.  Will  you  let  me  see  it ’—Certainly  ; that  is 
in  my  evidence  ( letter  handed  to  Mr.  Acworth). 

19274.  Chairman. — What  I understand  from  you 
now  is  this:  that  you  agreed — and  when  I say  you 
I mean  the  company — that  the  company  agreed  to  the 
deviations,  but  you  now  raise  the  question  and  say 
that  you  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  those 
deviations  were  carried  out  ? — Quite  so.  We  agreed 
to  the  deviations  for  which  we  got  £4,000,  but  the 
deviations  were  not  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  plans. 

19275.  That  is  what  I mean  1— Yes  ; to  our  serious 
loss. 

19276.  What  did  you  get  the  £4,000  for? — The 
gradients  throughout  the  line,  according  to  the  engi- 
neer’s report,  were  seriously  increased,  and  involved, 
as  you  know,  more  difficult  working,  and  more  steam 
and.  coal  had  to  be  used  for  it.  That  goes  on  for  ever. 
Similarly  the  curves  were  reduced,  and  instead  of 
being  a-  large  size  they  were  made  a smaller  size. 
All  this  involves  additional  wear  and  tear  in  working. 

19277.  What  was  the  additional  chainage — I sup- 
pose it  was  not  mileage — of  the  increase? — It  is  set 
out  here  ; the  engineer  set  it  out  in  his  report. 

19278.  I am  alluding  to  the  difference  between  the 
amended  plans  and  the  deposited  plans.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  was  a gradient  for  a certain  dis- 
tance of  one  in  fifty  ? — Yes. 

19279.  Was  that  gradient  increased  ?— It  was. 

19280.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at ; by  how  many 
yards  was  it  increased  ? — It  was  increased  from  Owen- 
carrow  Bridge  for  about  two  miles ; the  bridge  was 
lowered,  and  the  lift  to  the  summit  level  was  greater 
for  a distance  of  two  miles  in  one  place.  The.  curves 
at  sundry  places  were  made  smaller  as  the  engineer’s 
report  will  show. 

19281.  The  only  increased  cost  of  working  was  in 
connection  with  the  extra  one  in  fifty  gradient? — 
And  the  curves  ; the  curves  and  the  gradients. 

19282.  But  the  curves  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence?— With  sharper  curves  there  would  be  greater 
wear  and  tear  on  the  railway  rolling  stock. 

19283.  What  was  the  worst  curve? — Nine  chains 
was  the  sharpest  curve.  I need  not  tell  you  how  short 
that  curve  is  as  compared  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
chains,  which  is  the  ruling  gradient  on  this  line. 

19284.  Do  not  confuse  curves  and  gradient? — You 
understand  what  I mean. 

19285.  You  mean  curves  ? — Yes. 

19286.  You  made  that  arrangement,  whatever  it  was, 
with  the  contractors  ?— Yes.  We  were  to  get  £4,000 
from  them.  I should  tell  you  that  the  negotiations  were 
earned  on  personally  in  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin, 
between  my  solicitor,  or  rather  the  solicitor  for  the 
company  and  the  contractors.  We  wanted  to  get  as 
much  as  we  could.  Dr.  Todd  was  there  representing 
us,  and  the  contractors  explained  to  us  that  anything 
the  company  got  had  to  come  out  of  their  half  of  the 
savings  The  Board  of  Works  got  one  half  and  the 
contractor  got  one  half,  and  that  these  £4,000 


which  the  contractor  paid  to  us,  the  validity  of  which 
we  discussed  at  the  time,  were  to  come  out  of  the 
contractors’  share  of  the  savings. 

Examined  by  Loud  Pirrie. 

19287.  Out  of  their  half  ?— Yes.  This  (producing 
document)  is  the  original  report  of  Mr.  Radcliff,  in 
which  the  words  “enormous  savings”  are  intro- 
duced. He  says:  "Deviation  E — this  is  a proposed 
deviation  through  Barnes  Gap,  from  peg  765  to  peg 
958” — over  three  miles.  I have  inserted  those  words 
“ over  three  miles  ” ; they  are  not  in  this  report.  I 
will  read  it  precisely  as  it  stands.  “This  is  a pro- 
posed deviation  tlirongh  Barnes  Gap,  from  peg  765  to 
peg  958,  and  it  goes  outside  the  limits  of  deviation 
at  each  end,  but  is  inside  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  It  enormously  reduces  the  cost  of  the  line.” 
There  are  the  words. 

19288.  I do  not  dispute  that  he  said  it,  but  you 
said  that  it  had  been  given  in  evidence  before  us, 
but  we  had  not  had  it  ? — It  was  read  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Spence. 

19289.  He  did  not  read  it  this  morning?— I apolo- 
gise. 

19290.  I do  not  think  he  did  ? — The  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Board  of  Works  warned  us  of  the 
enormous  savings  to  be  effected  by  these  deviations. 

19291.  You  say  that  those  deviations  have  tangibly 
increased  the  permanent  cost  of  working? — Yes ; and 
it  was  on  that  ground  we  took  £4,000.  What  I object 
to  so  seriously  is  these  gentlemen  coming  in  who 
know  all  about  it  and  leading  the  Commission  to 
believe  that  we  accepted  that  £4,000  as  a bribe  and 
misapplied  it,  whereas  it  was  absolutely  applied  to, 
the  proper  purposes  of  the  railway.  That  is  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  by  reading  the  evidence— 
that  the  directors  had  really  “ gone  on  the  make  w'th 
it.” 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  have  not  told  us  what  you  did 
with  it. 

19292.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Was  it  entered 
in  the  accounts  of  the  company? — It  passed  through 
the  accounts  of  the  company.  Wo  could  not  balance 
the  accounts  with  jut  showing  what  was  brought  in  and 
what  was  paid  out. 

19293.  It  is  not  entered  as  so  much  received  from 
so-and-so  ? — Certainly. 

19294.  Not  in  the  accounts  you  submitted  to  your 
shareholders? — At  all  events,  we  have  applied  the 
funds  we  received  to  the  purposes  of  the  company. 

19295.  I think  we  understood  that  the  amount  was 
never  entered  in  any  way  in  the  accounts? — It  passed 
through  the  books  of  the  company. 

19296.  Chairman. — It  would  be  a difficult  thing  to 
put  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  company,  but  the 
books  of  the  company  would  show  it? — Certainly. 

Lord  Pirrie. — We  were  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  £4,000. 

19297.  Chairman. — Not  ostensibly  in  the  half- 
yearly  accounts.  But  we  are  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  statement  that  the  books  of  the  company  would 
show  it? — Yes.  These  gentlemen  came  down  and 
enquired  into  it  and  saw  all  about  it.  I beg  your 
pardon,  the  secretary  tells  me  that  is  not  right.  A 
shareholder  hearing'  all  this  bruited  abroad  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry  considered  it  his  duty  to 
come  down  and  see  about  it.  No  objection  was  raised, 
and  he  enquired  into  the  application  of  this  £4,0lW 
and  was  quite  satisfied. 

19298.  You  may  take  it  from  me,  as  one  knowing 
a little  about  these  railway  accounts,  that  I am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  your  explanation  that  the  £4,000, 
although  not  shown  in  the  half-yearly  accounts, 
properly  appears  in  your  books  as  a credit,  and  is 
dealt  with  in  the  accounts  ?— Thank  you. 

19299.  And  your  books  will  show  it?— Yes ; tlw 
books  will  show  it. 

19300.  Then  we  will  leave  that?— Would  it  bu 
agreeable  to  the  Commission  to  have  all  these  facts 
proved  by  the  letters  that  passed  at  the  time,  showing 
the  pressure  that  the  other  side  put  upon  us  to  agree 
to  these  deviations?  I think  the  secretary  entered 
into  it  to-day,  but  not  so  fully  as  I would  like. 

19301.  But  quite  fully  enough  for  us.  We  know  tie 
particulars  were  sent  to  you,  and  that  Mr.  Batcnen 
went  down  and  offered  to  appear  before  your  Boa 
to  explain  ? — Yes. 

19302.  We  had  all  that  this  morning  ?-But  I am 
at  a loss  to  know  why  Mr.  Batchen  should  come  down 
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<o  impress  upon  people  who  knew  their  duty  quite 
*s  well  as  he  did  his.  The  directors  o£  the  company 
■ware  advised  by  their  professional  staff— their  pro- 
fessional advisers.  I may  say  that  I have  been  a 
contractor  all  my  life,  and  having  made  railways, 
know  all  about  the  matter.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  this  gentleman  pressing  himself  on  the  directors 
io  advise  us ; we  knew  our  own  business. 

19303.  We  will  assume  that  you  did,  and  that  it 
-was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Batchen  to  see  you.  I do 
not  think  it  is  really  worth  while  going  into  that  ? — 
Very  well. 

19304.  We  will  leave  it  there.  What  we  did  elicit 
this  morning  was  that  whatever  the  circumstances 
•were,  ultimately  you  did  agree  and  sign  the  plans 
for  the  deviations  ? — Yes. 

19305.  And  alterations.  Now,  your  complaint  is 
that— or  rather  you  contend  that  these  deviations  were 
not  carried  out  in  accordance  with  those  plans? — 
That  is  it  in  a nutshell. 

19306.  That  is  your  statement ; we  will  leave  it 
there?— That  applies  not  only  to  the  deviations,  but 
to  the  entire  line. 

19307.  I quite  understand  ; wherever  the  curves 
were  altered,  and  so  on  ? — Not  that  alone. 

19308.  I know  ; right  throughout  ?— The  works  were 
varied  in  such  a way  that  you  would  not  know  them 
from  the  specification. 

19309.  Lord  Pirrie. — Without  your  permission? 

Without  ever  consulting  us. 

19310.  Chairman. — And  that  is  how  you  build  up 
your  £70,000?— Quite  right.  .1  want  to  read  to  you 
how  that  claim  for  £70,000  was  sent  forward. 

19311.  I do  not  think  you  need?— It  is  only  a 
word.  I want  to  read  to  the  Commission  what  that 
claim  consisted  of ; it  shows  works  not  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the'  plans,  specifications,  and  con- 
Jra^'  i'Jl^ererrj8  the  sum  of  that  account,  amounting 
to  £78,000.  That  has  been  carried  away  by  the  con- 
tractors, but  it  ought  to  have  been  left  on  the  ground 
insubstantial  works ; some  of  them  are  failing  to- 

19312.  We  have  had  all  that? — We  do  not  want  to 
claim  one  penny  of  money  in  respect-  of  this.  We 

want  no  money ; but  we  want  the  work  left  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  contract,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans. 

you  ™e  *n  a *ew  words  how  it  is 
teat  that  particular  claim  mounted  month  by  month 
Horn  a certain  small  figure  to  £70,000;  how  did  it 
fro,w  ?~I<;  Vi  ^rely  misleading  to  say  that  it  grew. 

I should  tell  you 6 

,, 1931.4-  lStoP  a minute.  We  had  i-t  in  evidence  that 
lifhfK  of. work  not  completed  in  accordance 
lilt  •tvP/CJr£l:atl0n  would  «*“P7  a month  in  being 
« W S’**!?**  j th<!  p»t  OH  it  b,  the 

other  side.  No  such  estimate  was  ever  made  by  us, 
in  by  the  company.  If  you  will 
glVf,you  * few  words>  it  will  probably 

waft  Y°?  are  aware  that  were 

‘h“  " te‘tei  *s 

thatv  at  do  not  think  we  have  had  evidence  as  to 
letter  whiV*!,17  lfc  c°Mld*raWJ  further  than  that 
were  wltS  r®  this.  morning?-!  know  we 

line  T .fnd  the  engineer  whs  warned  off  the 

of  construction!  7 °DCe  during  the  entire  Period 

-Was  I°lWere  ^ ^ whole  time,  I suppose? 

i was  on  it  once  during  the  four  years. 

sider&fa  Yip  ,.oftei5er?— Because  it  was  con- 

conveyal^were°iif  our  ^wne.  ^ ** 

weXvm  °?  f“‘.  JO"  aid  not  go? — I 

* traction.  during  the  whole  period  of'con- 

The^ngiSr  th*er?  for  7°ur  company  ?- 

three  time*  aWi,th€rVW1Ce  in  addition— that  is 
account  began  ?+  tbef7  • Y°U  Tant  know  why  this 
lib  a balloon  Weft  and  graduaI17  swelled  up 
until  the  TOrkinv  lhAd  r°  Permission  to  be  there 
the  9th  March  low  llnes  passed  over  to  us  on 
engineer,  -who  Lv  -from  that  time  forward  our 
day  to  day  +?r  ,Utend  ^om 

to  going  overTht  “natan%  devoting  his  spare  time 
fications  in  his  hU^ tfle  plans  and  the  speci- 
cf  rail,* y wWein  dndmg  out  on  the  fifty  miles 

7 wnerem  the  works  differed  from  the -plans 
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and  specifications.  He  would  take  his  field  notes, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  office  he  had  to  make 
his  measurements  and  so  on,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Board  of  Works  that  a sheet 
of  foolscap  would  hold  them.  All  the  original  notes 
of  tiie  engineer  are  here,  and  there  are  250  items 
that  he  has  noted  on  his  visits,  and  the  delay  in 
furnishing  the  accounts  was  in  going  through  the 
works,  carefully  measuring  them  up,  coming  back  into 
the  office,  and  preparing  the  account. 

19320.  W hen  was  the  first  claim  made  by  you  upon 
the  Board  of  Works,  for  what  I would  call  additional 
works? — There  was  no  claim  ever  made  but  this  one, 
when  the  account  was  furnished  for  the  amount 
which  you  speak  of,  the  £78,000. 

19321.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  that  it  in  your  hand? — 
Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Chairman'. 

19322.  Surely  there  was  some  other? — There  mav 
have  been  some  conversation.  This  is  the  list  (show- 
ing document). 

19323;,  1 saw  the  lists— the  first  list  and  the  last 
list.— This  is  the  list  of  250  items  which  were  pre- 
l enSineer  on  the  l'7th  March,  1903. 

19324.  That  is  just  after  the  line  was  open?— The 
same  month. 

19325.  Is  there  any  estimate  here  as  to  what  these 
alterations  would  cost?— No.  All  the  works  would 
require  to  be  measured  out  and  priced,  which  would 
take  a very  long  time  indeed. 

19326.  I think  I looked  through  this  one  before,  or 
a copy  of  it ; there  are  an  enormous  number  of  little 
trumpery  items  ?— I am  sorry  to  hear  you  call  them 
trumpery,  because  the  items  in  the  contract,  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  ought  to  be  carried  out.  The 
decorations  of  this  room  may  be  trumpery,  but  if 
they  are  in  the  contract  they  should  be  done  ; there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  omitted  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  owner.  There  may  be  'some 

trumpery  items,  but  there  are  items 

■'■9327.  I think  there  are  a good  many  trumpery 
items?— On  the  other  hand,  there  are  items  amount 
ing  to  thousands  of  pounds. 

19328.  There  may  be  a few  thousands  in  this  list. 
When  was  the  next  list  got  out? 

Pirrie. — I thought  that  was  the 
£/U,uUU  list.  Whilst  there  are  trumpery  items  in 
that,  there  are  also  items  to  the  value  of  thousands 
of  pounds. 

19330.  Mr.  Acwortk. — Is  this  an  index  ae  it  were, 
to  the  full  claim?— No,  not  to  the  full  claim:  that 
is  not  the  full  claim. 

19331.  Lord  Pirrie— How  much  is  it?— That  was 
made  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  line,  and 
we  had  to  go  through  the  entire  works. 

19332.  How  much  is  this— £5  or  £500 ?— That  has 
never  been  priced. 

19333.  Chairman.  -Are  these  the  items  that  it  was 
stated  would  take  a month  to  ca.rry  out?— I presume 
they  are. 

19334.  A bigger  claim  was  subsequently  made  ?— 
.out  we  deny  that  that  statement  was  ever  made  bv 
us.  J 

J9355-  **  was  made  by  the  other  side?— Yes. 

J9336.  Rut  it  was  brought  before  us?— Yes. 

19337.  But  I understood  that  there  was  some  com- 
munication in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  would  -take 
a month  to  carry  out  ?— ■ >It  was  represented  to  us  that 
a large  portion  of  these  works  would  be  carried  out 
during  the  period  of  maintenance.  Some  were  and 
some  were  not. 

fThMYi'  Wvat  iS  tbe  dat6  of  big  claim  of 
£70,00°  , when  was  it  sent  to  the  Board  of  Works? 
lhis  is  in  March,  after  the  line  was  open  ?— Yes.  In 
£78y0001905’  lhlS  Claim  WaS  finall-v  completed  for 

19339.  May,  1905?— Yes. 

o/S  ^ J6arS  after?~Yes-  1 will  explain  one 
Tbat,  m what  I want  to  get  at,  because  first 
chen  ? ybs  ltems  were  all  discussed  with  Mr.  Bat- 

19342  By  your  company  ?— I believe  so.  Bnt  two 
yeats  elapsed.  I want  to  explain  one  of  them  to 

19343  I want  to  get  at  that  (-During  the  tot 

LtoaftoS  8 hM  ™ iD  the  h“d«  °f 

19344:  That  we  know?_It  was  their  business  and 
2 7/2 
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,,  10A_  their  duty  to  fill  in  and  complete  any  of  the  works 

May  15, 120.-  that  they  engaged  to  complete  during  the  period  of 
Mr  jolm  maintenance.  . , . . 

M'Farland,  19345.  That  I understand  ?— We  couid  not  h^m  to 

final  account  until  they  had  left,  be- 

> staff  on  the  ground.  It  was  the 


e serious  maintenance  will  fall  upon  us  owinc 
n proper  construction  of  it.  We  want  the 


Chairman  of 
the  London- 
derry and 


when  the  s 

to  the  improper  construction  ot  it.  We  want  the  con“ 
tract  works  left  in  accordance  with  the  contract  plans, 
and  specification,  or  we  want,  in  the  alternative  a 
sum  of  money  or  some  variation  in  the  agreement 
that  will  put  us  in  as  good  a position  to  restore  these 


“SSacLn  ta«ine6S  to  mmt™  the .line  during  fh. 


first  twelve  months  ; we  had  no  staff  there,  and  we  had 


Lough  Swilly  notfiing  hut  the  Traffic  Department;  there 


permanent  way  staff. 

19346.  That  I underst  and  ?— Hence  the  engineer  did 
not  begin,  and  could  not  properly  begin  the  account 
until  the  year  of  maintenance  had  expired  and  he 
could  go  over  it  and  see  all  the  works  the  contractors 
had  left  unfinished. 


than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

19361  And  all  these  questions  you,  on  behalf  of  the- 
working  company,  are  prepared  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion ? — I should  like 

19362.  Please,  answer  the  question  I— Yes,  I have- 
said  that  from  the  first.  I am  only  anxious 

19303.  Never  mind  your  anxiety.  The  whole  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  so  far  as  the  short  supply  of  rolling 


prepared  to  submit  to  arbitration? — Most  willingly. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Acwohth. 


19347®  But^bTdid  prepare  this  list?— That  was  stock  and  ‘the  non-completion  as  you  s'ay,  of  the 
prepared  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  line  works_  ^cording  to 
by  the  Board  of  Works. 

19346.  It  is  after  the  opening  of  the  line?— It  is 
about  that  period.  _ . _ , . , ...  , , 

19349  There  is  a note,  “Discussed  with  Mr.  Bat-  19364.  I should  like  to  make  quite  sure  that  I 

chen  on  15th  and  16th  April”  ?— I think  it  is  in  understand  the  position.  Take  the  first  question- 
March  that  the  note  was  made.  about-  the  running  shed  The  Board  of  Works  did 

19350  The  17th  of  March?— That  was  nine  days  not  undertake  to  put  it  off  the  Burtonport  Railway; 
after  the  opening  of  the  line;  we  had  taken  the  tbey_only _ agreed  to  consider  moving  it?— Yes. 
line  over.  It  would  not  be  much  of  an  inspection. 

19351.  I think  it  must  have  been  a very  complete 
inspection  judging  by  these  items? — I am  glad  to 
hear  you  say  so. 

19352.  I see  an  immense  amount  of  detail  here 
which  must  have  been  most  carefully  inspected, 
get  to  the  big  scheme  of  £70,000? — Yes. 


19365.  Whether  they  considered  it  or  not,  I do  not. 
know,  but  in  the  result  they  have  refused  to  move 
it  1— Those  are  the  correct  facts. 

19366.  They  are  within  their  legal  rights  in  so  re- 
fusing? — I would  be  very  slow  to  contradict  a gentle- 
Now  man  of  your  position  at  the  bar. 

19367  I am  only  asking  the  question— is  it  not 


Final  claim  19353.  How  is*  it  that  that  was  not  presented  until  obvious? — No,  I think  not;  it  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

(£78,000)  only  years  after?  That,  you  say,  was  sent  to  the  Board  I hold  that  this  line  was  conveyed  to  us  under  certain 


year’s  after- 
wards (May, 
1905). 


conditions,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy,  with  our 
partners,  the  Treasury,  we  want  this  running  shed  to 
be  at  headquarters,  where  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
them  and  to  us. 

19368.  I am  not  discussing  that.  What  I want  you 
to  tell  me  is  this : is  there  anything  in  the  contract 
binding  them  to  supply  the  Burtonport  Railway  with 
a running  shed  situated  off  the  Burtonport  Railway  1— 


of  Works.  When  ? — In  May,  1905 — fourteen  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  line  for  traffic. 

19354  Two  years  and  two  months  after  the  opening, 
and  fourteen  months  after  the  line  was  taken  over  to 
be  worked  by  you? — Yes. 

19355.  How  was  it  that  it  took  fourteen  months  on 
your  part  to  find  out  these  defects? — I have  already 
explained  that  our  engineer  had  his  daily  duties  to 
perform.  It  was  only  in  his  spare  time  that  he  could 
take  over  this  work,  and  he  would  note  in  his  field 
book  the  difference  between  the  works  as  completed 
and  the  works  as  specified  on  the  plans.  When  he  re- 
turned to  xhe  office  it  had  all  to  be  put  down,  and 
measured  and  priced.  You  must  thoroughly  know  the 
time  necessary,  and  any  gentleman  engaged  on  rail- 
ways, or,  indeed,  on  any  contracts,  must  know  the 
time  necessary  to  take  out  quantities  when  you  take 
into  consideration  that  the  individual  whose  duty  it 
is  has  his  daily  duties  to  attend  to  also.  That  is  the 
only  explanation  I can  offer.  I should  tell  you  that 
the  secretary  reminds  me  that  there  was  an  abortive 

attempt  to  settle  this  claim  with  the  Board  of  Works  - — i • . 

at  a conference  between  us  which  delayed  the  account  that  they  all  ought  to  be  in  Bedlam.  I am  not  con- 

fora  considerable  time — for  six  months.  cerned  with  that — I am  trying  to  get  the  facts,  ine  . 

19356.  That  may  be  the  explanation  ? — Will  you  position  is  this  : take  the  question  of  the  ballast,  iou 

permit  me  to  read  a letter  from  the  office  of  the  Board  say— I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  facts— but  you  say 

of  Works,  Dublin,  dated  the  10th  of  January,  1902?  that  the  ballast  is  insufficient,  and  is  of  interior 

19357.  What  about?  It  is  with  regard  to  my  com-  qualify? — I say  that  our  claim  is  for  the  in  e _ 
pany  going  over  the  line  to  inspect  it.  “ I have  to  say  description  of  the  ballast ; they  have  said  it  was 
that  the  Board  regard  the  action  of  the  company’s  the  insufficiency  of  it.  . , . f 

— — *1. -ui 19374.  Never  mind  that.  You  make  a claim  that  j 


19369.  I think  clearly  not? — No. 

19370.  Therefore,  they  are  within  tlieir  legal  rights 
in  refusing  to  furnish  it.? — I do  not  think  they  ate, 
in  the  face  of  this  minute. 

19371.  In  that  minute  they  agree  to  consider  the 
question? — What  is  the  use  of  agreeing  to  consider  the  ; 
question  if  they  do  not  carry  it  out? 

19372.  It  is  clear  that  they  could  not  have  made  up 
their  mind  when  they  agreed  to  consider  it.  They  did 
not  say  they  would  do  it  ? — They  led  us  to  expect  it,  at 
all  events.  I may  tell  you  that  plans  were  prepared 
for  this,  and  sent  on  to  them. 

19373.  For  the  sake  of  my  question,  you  may  admit 


engineer  in  going  on  an  inspection  of  the  works  with- 


charge 


Repudiation 
of  claim  by 
Board  of 
Works. 


out  due  notice  to  the  engineer 
unusual  and  quite  unjustifiable.” 

19358.  We  had  that  before? — Very  well.  It  shows 
the  way  we  were  warned  off  the  line  that  was  actually 
conveyed  to  ourselves. 

19369.  At  any  rate,  you  say  you  went  over  it  once 
and  your  engineer  twice? — Yes,  until  immediately 
before  the  opening. 

19360.  This  claim  of  £70,000 — has  it  been  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Works? — No;  they  repudiated  it  al- 
together. They  kept  peppering  at  us  for  the  account 
until  it  _ was  furnished,  and  they  originally  agreed  to 
arbitration,  but  have  run  away  from  it,  and  when 
they  got  the  account  they  repudiated  it.  We  never 
asked  for  £78,000.  I wish  the  Commission  to  under- 
stand that  we.  never  asked  for  a shilling  of  money,  or 
wanted  a shilling  of  money.  We  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  our  contract  with  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Treasury  to  the  extreme  limit,  but  we  say  that  the 
ether  side  have  not  done  their  part ; and  we  want  the 
works  either  completed  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract or  some  amount  allocated  and  set  aside  for  the 
purposes  of  the  necessary  maintenance  of  this  line 


the  ballast  is  inferior  ? — It  is  not  as  specified.. 

19375.  That  it  is  below  specification  ?— Yes. 

19376.  And  a great  many  other  claims  of  trie  sam 
kind  ? — Quite  so.  , , . :* 

19377.  The  position  at  present,  as  I understand  m 
is  that  in  (he  contract  there  is  a provision  that  w 
Treasury  decision  is  final  in  most  cases? 

19378.  The  Treasury  refused  to  appoint  an  im 
partial  person  between  you? — They  have  not  don  - 

and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the ^rtmpnts 

19379.  Wait  a minute.  There  are  two  depart  me 
concerned.  The  Treasury  decision  is  final,  excep 
certain  cases? — Yes.  , . , affain«t 

19380.  The  Treasury  have  finally  decided  ag 
you,  is  that  so  ?— Yes,  up  to  the  present. 

19381.  On  other  points,  in  reference  to 
tion,  and  so  on,  there  is  a provision  that 

°*i9382.e  Have  you^Ued  to  the  Board  of  Trade?- 

W19383.e'With  what  result?— We  ham  J £ 

Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  this  arbitrate  , wer8 
same  time  advised  the  Board  of  Works  . ^ 
about  1c  do  so.  The  Board  of  Trade  remitted 
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letter  of  the  Board  of  W -rks  to  us  objecting  to  arbitra- 
tion and  on  that  objection  I believe  the  Board  of 
Trade  took  legal  advice,  and  how  it  stands  I cannot 
tell  • bat  through  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Works 
we  never  got  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator. 

19384.  You  cannot  know  that.  What  did  the  Board 
of  Trade  answer  ? You  say  that  you  applied  to  them 
to  decide  the  question,  as  I understand? — Y'es.  The 
reply  "’as  that  they  had  no  power  to  decide  the 

m 19385.  So  you  are  shut  up  there  ? — Yes,  we  are  shut 
up  there.  . . 

19386.  The  position  is  that  you  are  asking  for 
arbitration  and  cannot  get  it  ?— Yes. 

19387.  You  have  no  remedy  at  present?— Up  to  the 
present,  no. 

19388  And  all  this  difficulty  has  arisen  under  a 
contract  which  was  drawn  with  the  understanding 
that  you  would  carry  out  the  works? — Yes. 

19389.  That  contract  which  provided  for  carrying 
cut  the  works  under  your  supervision,  has,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  we  need  not  discuss,  been  turned  aside 
into  a contract  for  the  works  being  carried  out  under 
somebody  else’s  supervision? — Yes. 

19390.  That  is  the  position  that  conies  before  us? — 
Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. 

19391.  As  promoters  of  the  line,  preliminary  plans 
and  specifications  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Grand  Jury  were  prepared  on  your  instructions,  were 
they  not?— By  our  engineer. 

19392.  By  your  engineer? — Yes. 

19393.  And,  subsequently,  when  you  came  to  render 
your  account  for  the  preparation  of  those  plans,  you 
naturally  went  to  the  Board  of  Works? — The  com- 
pany? 

19394.  Your  company  ? — Yes. 

19395.  Did  they  meet  your  claim  in  full  or  was 
there  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  claim  ? — There  is  a balance  still  outstanding. 

19396.  You  were  not  able  to  produce  vouchers  for  the 
extent  of  your  claim  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  vouchers 
■were  all  sent  forward.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
the  correspondence 

19397.  I do  not  think  we  want  to  go  into  all  that  ? — 
I hold  that  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  ac- 
curately without  the  documents  I have  here,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  state  anything  that  I cannot  support 
by  the  written  evidence  of  the  transaction  at  the  time. 

19398.  We  were  given  to  understand  by  the  Board 
of  Works  or  by  the  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  on 
their  behalf  that  you  claimed  for  a certain  amount 
in  the  way  of  promotion  expenses,  including  the  pre- 
paration of  these  preliminary  plans.  You  produced 
vouchers  for  a certain  amount,  and  on  those  vouchers 
the  Board  of  Works  paid  you.  You  claimed  more, 
and  they  said : “ We  will  give  you  the  balance  when 
you  produce  the  vouchers  ” ; and  those  vouchers,  I 
understand,  you  have  never  been  in  a position  to  pro- 
duce?— That  is  merely  a statement.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  supported  by  letters  or  evidence  or  not ; 
but  I am  litre  to  support  my  evidence  by  written 
proofs. 

19399.  What  was  the  amount  actually  paid? — The 
Secretary  can  tell  you  that. 

19400  Mr.  Acworih. — There  is  the  question  (handing 
copy  of  evidence  to  the.  witness).  There  were  £1,500 
that  you  never  vouched  for  apparently  ? — The  Secre- 
tary will  speak  as  to  this;  you  can  understand  that  I 
am  not  in  daily  attendance  on  these  matters. 

19401.  Chairman. — If  the  Secretary  can  give  a short 
explanation  it  would  bo  much  better.  (To  Mr.  Spence). 
Will  you  read  the  question  in  the  proof,  Mr.  Spence  ? 
— -Ur.  Spence  (reading). — “ Question  14982.  And 
they  never  furnished  vouchers  ? — They  never  did. 
There  are  about  £1,500  standing  at  this  moment  that 
they  have  not  vouched  for.” 

19402.  Mr.  M'Farland  says  you  will  give  a short 
explanation  of  why  the  vouchers  have  not  been  sent? 

Mr.  Spence. — The  vouchers  were  sent. 

19403.  They  were  sent  ? — Mr.  Spence. — Yes. 

19404.  For  the  £1,500 1—Mr.  Spenee.— For  the  full 
claim  made,  and  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Works 
3 in86-  us  n°k.  *°  93n<^  one  °*  *he  vouchers 

19405.  To  withdraw  it? — Mr.  Spence. — To  withdraw 
it  and  substitute  for  it  two  sub-vouchers  and  a certifi- 
cate; that  was  done  at  his  suggestion.  The  next  day 
ne  wrote  to  this  effect : Yours  with  vouchers  and  certi- 
ficates received ; hope  you  will  hear  from  me  to-morrow ; 
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I cannot  do  it  to-day.  The  actual  words  are : “ Yours 
and  further  vouchers  to  hand ; I hope  you  will  hear 
by  to-morrow’s  post;  impossible  to-day.” 

19406.  What  is  the  date? — Mr.  Spence. — 20th 
December,  1898.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  further 
moneys  were  paid,  and  at  the  present  time  a balance 
of  £2,228  is  outstanding  to  us  for  moneys  spent  on 
promotion  and  engineering  on  this  line. 

19407.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — On  receipt  of 
that  letter  saying  that  they  intended  to  attend  to 
the  matter,  when  they  failed  to  do  so,  surely  you  took 
some  further  steps? — Mr.  Spence. — Certainly,  a groat 
many  further  steps,  but  we  never  got  the  money ; the 
accounts  have  never  been  paid. 

19408.  There  is  no  letter  from  the  Board  of  Works 
saying  that  they  are  ready  to  pay  you  when  you  give 
proper  vouchers,  or  that  the  vouchers  submitted  on  the 
advice  of  their  solicitor  wore  not  adequate? — Mr. 
Spence. — A long  time  afterwards  they  said  that  there 
was  a lack  of  detail  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  vouchers. 

19409.  Did  they  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  vouchers 
received  complied  with  their  requirements? — Mr. 
Spence. — They  did  not;  first  they  said  they  would, 
then  they  said  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Baichen. — May  I hand  this  in  (exhibiting  docu- 
ment). It  explains  the  matter  very  shortly. 

Mr.  M'Farland. — Why  can  the  correspondence  to  be 
handed  in  by  the  witness  not  be  read  instead  of  some- 
thing we  have  never  seen. 

19410.  Chairman. — This  is  a letter  addressed  to 
you  ? — What  is  the  date  ? 

19411.  14th  April,  1902  ? — That  is  four  years  after 
this.  Whatever  it  may  be  about  I cannot  tell.  The 
solicitor  writes,  as  you  have  heard;  the  sub-vouchers 
and  certificates  suggested  by  the  solicitor  were  for- 
warded on  the  19th  December,  and  acknowledged. 

19412.  In  1898  ? — On  20th  December,  1898.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  matter  fully  unless  you  have 
the  full  correspondence  before  you. 

19413.  You  have  that  letter? — Mr  Spence. — I think 
I have  all  the  letters. 

19414.  I mean  there  is  no  doubt  about  it? — There 
seems  to  have  been  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  should  pay  certain,  amounts? — Mr.  Spence — Yes. 

19415.  I think  we  had  tetter  leave  it  there?— (Mr. 
M'Farland).—  I think  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the 
Commission  to  leave  it  without  sifting  it  to  the  bottom. 
All  the  evidence  in  my  proof  will  explain  it  fully  to 
the  Commission. 

19416.  The  Commission  are  quite  satisfied  on  that 
point  I do  not  see  the  object  in  labouring  it.  There 
is  a dispute  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  you  as 
to  whether  oertain  demands  should  be  paid  by  them, 
and  they  give  reasons  for  their  action  in  that  letter  ? 
— Four  years  elapsed  from  the  time  when  they  told 
us  to  send  up  certain  documents  and  they  would  pay ; 
four  years  elapsed  when  they  sent  that  letter. 

19417.  That  is  a fair  comment;  we  will  leave  it 
there. 

19418.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'e. — My  only  object  was 
to  have  a clear  understanding  that  from  the  very  first 
preliminary  work  which  was  necessary  to  place  before 
the  Grand  Jury  to  bring  the  Order  forward  there  were- 
differences  of  opinion  and  disputes  between  you  and; 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  you,  to  a certain  extent,, 
were  averse  to  going  on  with  the  contract  for  the  line 
afterwards  ? — No ; we  were  never  averse  to  carrying  out 
our  contract.  The  dispute  arose  entirely  through  not 
fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  my  company  for  pro- 
motion. 

19419.  They  took  up  the  position  in  the  letter  that 
they  were  not  justified  in  paying  you  ? — That  was  four 
years  afterwards. 

19419a.  However,  I do  not  wish  to  pursue  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  Chaii-man  does  not  think  it  worth  going; 
into. 

19420.  Subsequently,  when  the  time  came  for  pre- 
paring working  plans  and  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line,  you  employed  an  engineer  to 
carry  out  that  work? — We  did,  and  under  an  .agree- 
ment, which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works 
for  their  approval,  whereby  he  was  to  be  paid  pre- 
cisely the  sum  of  money  that  the  Board  of  Works  were 
to  pay  the  company  for  engineering. 

19421.  There  was  a written  agreement  between  Mr. 
Radcliffe  and  your  company? — And  the  company — of 
which  the  Board  of  Works  got  a copy. 

19422.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  the  terms  of 
that  Agreement? — The  Agreement  will  speak  for  it- 
self ; he  was  to  get  whatever  amount  of  money 
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19423.  But  might  we  ask  for  that  Agreement  as  to 
the  terms  of  his  remuneration  for  drawing-  up  these 
plans? — He  agreed  to  accept  whatever  remuneration 
the  Board  of  Works  would  allow. 

19424.  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  the  engineer  of  the  Done- 
gal Railway  ? — The  resident  engineer. 

19425.  He  was  really  employed  by  you  to  prepare 
these  plans? — He  was,  and  he  was  a very  competent 
gentleman  indeed,  and  he  agreed  to  accept  whatever 
remuneration  the  Board  of  Works  would  allow. 

Mr.  Batchen  ( exhibiting  two  documents). — These 
are  the  Agreements ; the  one  will  explain  the  other. 

Mr.  Shanahan.— In  connection  with  the  evidence 
proceeding,  the  Board  of  Works  wish  to  hand  in  two 
agreements.  One  is: — “Agreement  entered  into  this 
10th  day  of  March,  1898,  between  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company,  hereinafter 
called  the  promoters,  of  the  one  part,  and  Edward 
Radcliffe,  m.i.c.e.,  of  Coxtown,  Bndgtown,  Strabane, 
in  the  County  of  Donegal,  civil  engineer,  _ hereinafter 
called  the  engineer,  of  the  other  part,"  viz. : — 

An  Agreement  entered  into  this  10th  day  of 
March,  1898,  between  the  Londonderry  and  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  Company  (hereinafter  called  the 
Promoters)  of  the  one  part,  and  Edward  Radcliffe 
(a. m.i.c.e.)  of  Coxtown,  Bridgetown,  Strabane,  in 
the  County  of  Donegal,  Civil  Engineer  (hereinafter 
called  the  “ Engineer  ”),  of  the  other  part.  Where- 
as the  Promoters,  pursuant  to  an  Agreement  be- 
tween Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and  the  Promoters, 
being  about  to  execute  certain  works  for  the  con- 
struction of  a line  of  Railway  from  Letterkenny  to 
Burtonport,  via  Churchill,  Creeslough,  Fiddlers’ 
Bridge,  and  Gweedore,  have  requested  the  Engineer 
to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings,  specifications, 
schedules  of  prices,  bill  of  quantities  and  estimates, 
and  all  measurements,  particulars,  and  documents 
necessary  for  the  letting  of  the  Contract  for  the  said 
intended  works,  and  to  superintend  the  same  during 
their  execution  and  during  the  period  of  mainten- 
ance by  the  Contractor,  and  the  said  Engineer  has 
consented  to  undertake  and  carry  out  the  - same. 
Now  these  Presents  Witness  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payments  to  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Promoters  as  hereinafter  provided  the  Engineer 
.agrees  with  the  Promoters  as  follows : — 

1.  That  he,  the  Engineer,  will  take  all  levels, 
make  all  surveys,  and  prepare  all  drawings,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates,  and  Bills  of  Quantities, 
and  all  other  Engineering  matters,  and  things 
called  for  by  the  Promoters  in  connection  with 
the  said  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  said 
intended  works  to  such  scales  and  with  such  par- 
ticulars as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Pro- 
moters. to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Worla  to  the  same,  and  also  to  permit  of  the  Pro- 
moters or  the  Board  of  Works  (as  the  case  may  be) 
entering  into  a Contract  or  Contracts  for  the  due 
execution  and  maintenance  of  the  said  intended 
works,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  said  drawings, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  quantities,  particu- 
lars prices,  and  other  engineering  matters  and 
things  as  may  be  ; equired  by  the  Promoters  or  by 
the  said  Board  of  Works  (as  the  case  may  be).  The 
said  drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates,  bills 
of  quantities,  and  all  documents  prepared  by  the 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Promoters,  and  the 
Engineer  shall  conform  to,  obey,  and  carry  out 
all  orders  of  the  Promoters  relating  to  the  said 
works. 

2.  That  all  such  drawings,  specifications,  and 
estimates,  bills  of  quantities,  schedules  of  prices, 
and  all  other  documents  relating  to  and  required 
for  the  letting  of  the  Contract  or  Contracts,  and 
for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Works,  shall  be 
prepared,  printed,  lithographed,  or  copied  at  the 
expense  of  the  Engineer,  who  shall  also  at  his  ex- 
pense supply  the  Promoters  and  the  said  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  Contractors  and  such  other 
person  or  persons  as  the  Promoters  may  specify, 
with  prints  and  copies  of  said  drawings, 
specifications,  estimates,  quantities,  schedules  of 
prices  and  documents  at  such  times  and  in  such 
quantities  as  the  Promoters  may  require. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  supervision  the  line  shall 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.  (1)  From 
Letterkenny  to  Creeslough,  and  section  (2)  from 


Creeslough  to  Burtonport,  or  other  such  sections 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Promoters.  Two  fully 
qualified  and  competent  Resident  Engineers  and 
a Junior  or  apprentice  Engineer  shall  be  em- 
ployed and  appointed  by  the  Engineer  for  each 
section  during  the  progress  of  the  Works  and 
until  completion  thereof.  The  Engineer  shall 
also  employ  two  competent  Inspectors  of  Masonry, 
who  shall  exercise  constant  supervision  during  the 
execution  of  the  Works  of  all  buildings  and  mason 
work.  The  said  Resident  and  Assistant  Engineers 
and  said  Masonry  Inspectors  and  the  Engineer’s 
entire  staff  of  Assistants  shall  be  in  the  Employ- 
ment of  and  be  paid  by  the  Engineer,  who  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Promoters  for  the  competency 
of  all  persons  employed  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  works  and  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties. 

4.  The  Eugineer  shall  superintend  and  direct 
all  works  during  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  sanie,  and  he  undertakes  that  the  Resi- 
dent Engineers  and  Junior  or  apprentice  Engi- 
neers and  Masonry  Inspectors  so  to  be  employed 
by  him  as  aforesaid  shall  give  their  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  Works,  and  the  Engineer 
shall  be  fully  responsible  to  the  Promoters  for  the 
proper  organisation  of  the  Engineering  staff  and 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Engineering  for  or 
in  relation  to  said  Works. 

5.  The  Engineer  shall  reside  at  Londonderry  or 
on  the ’Works  between  Letterkenny  and  Burton- 
port during  the  entire  time  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Contract  to  the  end  of  the  Contrac- 
tors term  of  maintenance,  but  after  the  completion 
of  the  working  drawings  and  the  letting  of  the 
•Contract  or  Contracts  may  be  absent  occasionally 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Promoters. 
Each  of  the  Resident  Engineers  for  the  time  being 
shall  reside  at  some  place  on  the  section  in  his 
charge  during  the  progress  and  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works.  All  information  reaching 
the  Engineer  in  his  capacity  of  Engineer  shall 
be  considered  confidential  and  shall  not  be  di- 
vulged by  him  to  outside  parties  or  any  person 
other  than  the  Promoters,  without  their  written 

6.  The  Engineer  shall  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Promoters  from  time  to  time  to  which  he 
may  be  summoned  in  writing  by  the  Secretary 
.and  shall  assist  and  advise  the  Promoters  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  design  and  execution  of 
the  said  intended  works,  and  also  shall  attend  and 
assist  at  all  Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  said 
intended  works  which  may  be  held  under 
said  order  in  Council  or  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  at  all  Courts  where  his  attendance 
may  be  required  in  the  interests  of  the  Promoter 
or  the  Board  of  Works,  and  shall  attend  and  give 
evidence  at  any  arbitration  held  to  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  or  accommo- 
dation works  to  be  given  to  all  persons  whose 
lands  or  premises  may  be  taken  or  alleged  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  said 
intended  works. 

7.  The  Engineer  shall  aid  and  advise  the  Pro- 
moters in  entering  into  a Contract  or  Contracts 
for  the  execution  of  the  said  intended  works  and 
shall  superintend  the  same  during  their  execution 
and  shall  fully  and  adequately  inspect  and  ex- 
amine the  works  during  their  progress  and  main- 
tenance and  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Works 
to  the  Promoters  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
required  and  shall  issue  periodical  certificates 
to  enable  the  Promoters  to  make  payments  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Contractor  or  Contractors 
who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  pa 
said  intended  works,  and  shall  assist  in  winding 
up  all  accounts  between  such  Contractor . or  Con- 
tractors and  the  Promoters  or  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  all  accounts  between  the.  Promoters 
and  the  Board  of  Works. 

8.  The  Engineer  further  agrees  to  exercise 
reasonable  skill  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
the  foregoing  duties  so  undertaken  by  him  and  to 
act  fairly  as  between  the  said  Contractor  or 
Contractors  and  the  Promoters  and  the  Board  of 
Works  (as  the  case  may  be). 

9.  The  Engineer  shall  complete  and  hand-over 
(o  the  Promoters  the  working  drawings  and  all 
other  documents  necessary  for  the  letting  of  ww 
the  Contract  or  Contracts  within  four  montu 
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from  the  first  day  of  April,  1898,  or  within  such 
further  time  as  the  Promoters  for  some  special 
reason  or  reasons  may  fix  by  notice  to  the  Engi- 
neer in  writing,  and  as  part  of  or  on  account  of 
the  sum  to  be  paid  the  Engineer,  the  Promoters 
shall  pay  him  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds 
weekly  during  the  preparation  and  until  the 
completion  and  handing  over  of  the  working 
drawings  and  documents  necessary  for  the  letting 
of  the  Contract  or  Contracts.  Provided  always 
that  the  Engineering  work  shall  be  carried  on 
with  reasonable  despatch  having  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  these  Presents  and  that  no  more 
than  £2,100  shall  be  paid  until  the  completion 
and  handing  over  of  the  said  working  drawings 
and  documents.  The  first  instalment  of  £100  to 
be  paid  on  the  18th  day  of  March  inst. 

10.  In  consideration  of  the  due  discharge  by  the 
Engineer  of  the  duties  so  undertaken  and  of  the 
payments  and  expenses  to  be  borne  bv  the  Engi- 
neer under  these  Presents,  the  Promoters  agree 
to  pay  the  Engineer  all  moneys  which  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  received  by 
the  Promoters  in  respect  of  the  Engineering  of 
said  works  from  time  to  time  and  as  the  said 
moneys  shall  be  received  by  the  Promoters.  Pro- 
vided always  that  the  sum  paid  or  to  be  paid 
for  the  Engineering  work  in  connection  with  the 
Parliamentary  plans  shall  not  be  included  in  such 
moneys  or  paid  to  the  Engineers.  Such  payments 
are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Engi- 
neer and  the  Promoters,  before  the  letting  of  the 
Contract  or  Contracts. 

11.  In  case  ony  alteration  consequent  on  said 
works  may  become  necessary  on  the  Letterkenny 
hne  of  railway  (elsewhere  than  at  Letterkenny 
Station  Yard)  or  on  the  Promoters  line  of  rail- 
way  the  Engineer  shall,  if  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  the  Promoters  before  the  year  of  maintenance 
after  the  opening  of  the  Burtonport  line  expires, 
prepare  at  his  own  expense  all  plans,  drawings 
specifications,  estimates,  bills  of  quantities,  and 
other  documents  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  of  and  incidental  to  such  alterations, 
and  shall  bear  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  printing, 
lithogranhing.  and  rmwi™ 


be  paid  such  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  a com- 
petent Engineer  mutually  chosen  by  the  Engineer  May  I5,  1907' 
and  the  Board  of  Works,  or  in  the  event  of  Mr  John 
disagreement  by  an  Engineer  nominated  by  the  M'Farlund 
President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Institute  of  J-p., 

Civil  Engineers,  London,  as  the  balance  pro-  Chairman  of 
perly  payable  to  the  Engineer  for  such  plans.  theLondon- 


*"**■».  cne  engineer  lor  such  plans,  Lue^onuon- 

drawmgs,  documents  and  other  work  done  by  derry  a“d 
him,  having  regard  to  the  provision  of  these  S'vilI-V 


£““>  having  regard  to  tne  provision  c 
Presents  and  the  conduct  of  the  Engineer. 

15.  In  case  from  any  cause  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  works,  the  Engineer  shall  cease 
to  act  for  the  Promoters  he  shall  he  paid  for  the 
work  done  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  ceasing 
to  act  such  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  allocated 
uii  of  EnSlnfering  as  the  werk  done  by  him 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  Engineering  work 
Engineering  w<>rk  'n  connection 
with  the  Parliamentary  plans),  and  in  case  of 
jP,nte  a”sing  as  to  such  sum  same  shall 
be  fixed  by  an  Engineer  to  be  mutually  appointed 
by  the  Promoters  and  the  Engineer,  or  in  the 
disagreement.  by  an  Engineer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  London. 

In  ■Witness  whereof  the  Promoters  have  here- 
ft?'  Corporate  Seal  and  the  said 
,far  , X^clifi  hath  hereunto  affixed  liis  hand 
and  seal  the  day  and  the  year  first  herein  written. 


Bailway 

Company. 


Ereo  Dawson,  Secretary. 
Witness  present— Andrew  Spence. 


Witness  present  when  signed  by 
Edward  Radcxiffe, 


Alexander  Hutchman, 
29  Argyle-street, 
Londonderry. 


The  second  Agreement  is  “ Memorandum  of  Agree-  Agreement 
Edwlrd^Ll^L8tf  ft  °f  1898’  ^twen  between  Mr. 

£ Z count.  S'  as**  - 


lithographing,  £d  P<gyi«<1f Uttf cSSS’S1 n Strabano,  K.S.  % 


-o  ouujcyu  uie  approval  ot  tlie  Pro- 
moters and  shall  conform  to,  obey  and  execute 
ti*. or,.rs  of  the  Promoters  in  respect  of  such 

SSfiE1- 1 Th^s  c,ause  shall  not  include  any 

uchitectonl  work  or  alteration  to  any  station 
buddings  other  than  at  the  Letterkenny  Station. 
.JV”  co”"<ifu*iou  o(  the  due  dacha™  by 
tte  Enpneer  „f  the  duties  undertaken  by  him 
5-55  Preceding  paragraph,  and  of  the 

eupenses  to  be  home  by  him  in 
Ztw?1  therewith,  the  Promoters  Shall  pay 
Snt  1 'l"*1  to  10%  (*™  pel 

maieriejs  ilf  COSt  of,  luhent  (exclusive  of  cost  of 
^ if  It  connection  with  such  alterations) 
thfl  cvJy  T0rk  16  et  by  contract  then  5%  on 
and  suS  The  Promoters  shall  find 

ulta.S’Si^r^C.S"**5"7  JOT  ™Ch 

2p SM*  ^ese  Presents  shall  on  the 

th^nronerf  60/  Prom°ters  be  and  become 

Srnld  Pfnrt+R  -f  Promo^rs  and  shall  be  re- 

He  »n,ple&lrofSSfSk,°" 

connec^on^wi^W-h  °f  the  Engineering  work  in 

drawings  and^th^  preparat,°n  of  ^ working 
letting  of  the  f<*  the 

ing  with  JnJl  Hontract  or  Contracts  not  proceed- 
Bokrd  of  Works'^in1  &S  w”  the  opinion  of  the 
work  to  be  nomlia'l  i enable  such  Engineering 
these  Prints  the^3  "lthlD  the  time  fixed 
•»«oe  inSi,dheJ"S;rtB»  ^ days 


— e in  wm'iLri  s‘,  “on  getting  ten  days 

over  the  Dlans^^b™  j®  PrPm°tcr3  shall  hand 
and  other^ documents in  specifications, 

80  far  =s  ' his  possession  or  control 

Promoters  lnTth*%  prepared  <*  done,  to  the 
«.  •PP.i^l^JSCSS?  “**  if  they  think 


fit  v ,ana  the  Promoters  mav 

*aiiSIth'ar/"fi"'et  t0  ““Plet.“sudh 
Po  peccary  & d«™onts  as  may 


e neo«Kt,v^.  ’ . , a otner  documents  as  mav 
contracts,  and  The*  Fr  of  the  contract  or 

said  Plans  - En«lneer  on  handing  over  the 
P nS)  drawinS9  ^d  other  documents,  shall 
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j r»eiiast,  contractors,  trs 

and _M‘Farland,  of  the  other  part.”  viz- uvmn*ci,ora, 

Meaiorandum  OF  Agreement  made  the  eight  day  re!five£° 
of  March  1898,  between  Edward  Radcliff  of  Cox-  frtam  PiH" 
toira  Bndgetoiro,  Strabane,  in  the  County  of  Done-  p?anB  17 

&rerifnTeoh^M-pf  T ,Part'  and  Basil  drawings,  etc., 

Belfast"  M Farla?.d>  both  of  the  City  of  of  Burtonport 

f°r  A tradin£  as  M-Crea  'and  Railway. 

R ™ r ’ f fch,Q  part-  Whereas  the. said 

Ciea  and  John  M‘Farland  heretofore  pur- 
chased from  Francis  A.  .Doyle,  Civil  Engineer 
Stef !'t  h®  Par  i amentary  Plans,  Drawing!,  and 
Documents  prepared  by  him,  and  all  his  interest 
fein'  rdatl0n  to  portion  of  an  intended  line  of 
toniS  f.rom  Letterkenny  jn  the  direction  of  Bur- 
tonport  in  the  County  of  Donegal.  And  whereas 
the  said  Edward  Radcliff  is  about  to  be  IppZinted 
by  tie  Promoters  of  the  said  line  of  railwaWas  their 
» “d  ^ £aid^  Basil  M'Crea  and  John 
PaSifiT^  agr<Sd  ,*>  hand  him  over  said 

fyfj1  tarylPlans\Books  of  ^ference,  Drawings, 
and  Documents  and  the  said  Edward  Radcliff 

tS^avm^deb  n ih6re°fj  aSreed  to  make  them 
tne  payments  hereinafter  appeanng.  Now  These 
Presents  Witness  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between 
the  parties  hereto  as  follows:—  B 

laid  ,Basil  M'Crea  and  John 
EhaU  lm, mediately,  on  the  signing 
ttifpiir  °Vf  to  tke  said  Ed^rd  Radcl^aU 
DrawTnS  fyfj'trary  Plans’  Books  of  ^eferetace, 
to  the  Documents  in  their  hands  relating 

to  the  said  line  of  railway  as  approved  of  and 
rtf  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Done- 
thfekSUrtm?"  Assizes>  1897>  ^d  further  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  hold 
an  inquiry  thereon  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
fmm  rt3  ^J50  Purchased  by  them  as  aforesaid 
from  the  said  Frands  A.  Doyle,  deceased. 

R^;  1-ffcKCT,dera?0n.there<‘f  th®  said  Edward 
Joh^M'^rt1  ^ to  the  said  Easil  M'Crea  and  • 
onLT.J1  a ^equivalent  to  ten  per  cent, 

on  the  aggregate  of  the  instalments  to  be  paid 
to  him  by  the  Promoters  or  the  Board  of  Works 
respect  of  his  fees  as  engineer  during  the 
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construction  of  the  said  mlwoy  until  ™ 
ments  reach  £10,000  and  tiralty-fivs ' P«»"£ “ 
each  instalment  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
or  the  Board  of  Worts  in  Mcees  of  £10, M0,  and 
in  part  payment  thereof,  the  said  Edward  Rad 
cliff  will  pay  to  the  said  Basil  M'Crea.  and  John 
M F arland  the  sum  of  £300  on  the  signing  hereof 
and  gives  them  his  promisory  notes  or  iU'cePt^c^ 
for  £250,  £250,  and  £200,  respectively,  each  of 
CT on  date,  herewith  payable  twelve  months  and 
two  years  and  three  years  after  date. 

(31  The  said  Basil  M‘Crea  and  John 
M Farland  shall,  after  the  appointment  of  the 
said  Edward  Badcliff  as  such  engineer  Ms i their 
influence  with  the  Promoters  to  have  the  name  of 
the  said  Edward  Radcliff  returned  to  M'Corquodale 
and  Co.’s  Official  Railway  Directory  as  Engineer 
to  the  Promoters  either  separately  or  together 
with  the  name  of  any  other  engineer  acting  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

(4.1  The  said  Basil  M'Crea  and  John  M ‘Farland 
shali  use  their  influence  with  the  Promoters  to  ob- 
tain for  said  Edward  Radcliff  and  his  engineers 
and  inspectors  free  passes  over  Promoters  line 
of  railway. 

75  ) Should  the  projected  line  of  railway  from 
Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  be  stopped,  abandoned, 
or  discontinued  from  any  cause  whatsoever  should 
the  Promoters  fail  to  appoint  the  said  Edward 
Radcliff  their  engineer,  then  this  Agreement  is 
to  be.  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  should  any 
moneys  have  been  paid  to  said  Basil  M Crea  and 
John'  M'Fariamd  in  respect  thereof  the  same  are 
to  be  refunded  to  the  said  Edward  Radcliff. 

As  witness  the  hands  of  the  said  parties  the  day 
and  year  first  herein  written. 

Edward  Radcliff. 


Mr.  M'D'ar- 
land's  position 
-with  regard 
to  liis  firm’s 
agreement 
with  Mr. 
Radcliffe. 


Signed  by  the  said  Edward  Radcliff 
in  presence  of  James  Elliott. 

Signed  by  Messrs.  M'Crea  and 
M'Farland  in  presence  of  James 
Elliott,  Foyle-st. , Derry. 

There  are  two  separate  Agreements. 

Mr.  Ac  worth. — But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
company;  it  is  a contract  between  two  private  indi- 
viduals. 

19426.  Chairman. — It  is  not  the  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company?— I and  my  late  partner— I am  sorry 
to  call  him  my  “ late  ” partner— have  been  contractors 
all  our  lifetime,  and  we  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  any  of  these  agreements  whatever. 

19427.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS.— The  agreement 
between  Mr.  Radcliffe.  and  you  was  between  him 
as  an  engineer  and  vou  as  chairman  of  the  company 
promoting  the  line?— Not  at  all;  it  was  between  the 
company  and  Radcliffe,  whereby  he  was  to  take  what- 
ever remuneration  the  Board  of  Works  would  allocate 
to  the  engineer  for  his  services. 

19428.  It  was  your  duty  as  promoters  to  prepare 
the  working  plans  and  specifications  ? — Yes ; it  fell  on 
the  engineer  to  do  so. 

19429.  You  were  the  promoters? — Yes.  the  com 
pany ! , , 

19430.  Naturally  it  had  to  be  constructed  by  some- 
body?— Yes.  . „ _ , 

194,31.  And  he  acted  on  your  instructions  ?— I would 
not,  say  on  our  instructions  at  all.  Tim  Board  of 
Works  were  going  in  any  case  to  promote  this  line. 

19432.  Was  there  any  understanding  or  agreement 
or  covenant  between  you  and  him  that  you,  whether 
in  your  capacity  as  a private  individual  or  m your 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  company,  were  to  receive 
a certain  percentage  of  whatever  amount  was  paid  him 
’bj  the  Board  of  Works?— There  was. 

19433.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  the 
terms  were?— If  the  agreement  is  here  it  will  speak 
for  itself,  but  such  an  agreement  existed.  I and  my 
late  partner  had  already  purchased  these  plans,  and 
we  employed  engineers,  Mr.  Swiney,  and  other  engi- 
neers, to  prepare  Parliamentary  plans.  The  actual 
money  paid  for  the  preparation  of  these  Parliamen- 
tary plans  was  between  £1,900  and  £2,000.  M'Crea 
anri  M'Farland,  the  contractors,  were  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  the  same  work— for  these  Parliamentary 


plans  when  they  were  handed  over  to  the  promoters— 
as  the  Board  of  Works  paid  other  engineers. 

19434.  These  are  the  plans  referred  to  in  your  ab- 
stract of  evidence  ?— Yes. 

19435.  These  plans  were  already  prepared  in  1890? 

In  1889  and  1890,  by  the  late  Mr.  Doyle,  who,  being 

an  old  man,  my  firm  had  purchased  his  interest  in 
them  so  that  no  contention  would  arise  with  their 
representatives.  . ... 

19436.  Would  I be  right  in  saying  that  there  was 
an  agreement  of  some  kind  between  you  and  Mr. 
Radcliffe?— I have  already  stated  so. 

19437.  That  he  should  pay  you  10  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  money  he  received  ?— I have  already  stated 
that  such  an  agreement  was  in  existence. 

19438.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  a question- 
able proceeding  that  you,  acting  either  in  your  pri- 
vate capacity— at  any  rate  you  were  chairman  of  the 
promoting  company— that  you  should  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  the  man  you  were  employing  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  company?  Does  it  not  seem  rather  a 
questionable  proceeding  to  bind  this  servant,  so  to 
speak,  to  pay  over  to  you  a certain  percentage  of  the 
remuneration  which  he  received  ? — As  chairman  of  the 
company,  ves,  but  as  a contractor— M'Crea  and 
M'Farland— it  was  a different  transaction.  It  was 
not  as  chairman  of  the  company  I entered  into  such  an 
agreement  or  that  I employed  this  gentleman  to  pre- 
pare Parliamentary  plans. 

19439  You  act  in  a dual  capacity,  something  like 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ?— There  are  a great  many 

commercial , „ . 

19440.  I do  not  wish  to  press  the  matter  further?— 

I submit,  with  all  respect  to  the  Commission,  that 
whatever  money  the  Board  of  Works  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  from  time  to  time  for  these  Parlia- 
mentary plans  should  have  been  paid  to  M'Crea  and 
M'Farland,  the  same  as  they  would  have  .been  paid  to 
any  other  engineer  from  day  to  day. 

19441.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  I think  it 
is  rather  a questionable  way  of  going  to  work  to 
recover  the  value  of  these  plans  from  the  men  you 
arc  employing  in  the  nature  of  a percentage  ?— No. 

19442.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  press  the  matter  further.  At  any  rate,  the 
fact  that  there  was  this  agreement  to  pay  up  this  10 
per  cent,  would,  I suppose,  to  a certain  extent  ac- 
count for  the  hostility  by  which  you  seem  to  think 
he  was  actuated  towards  you? — Not  at  all.  I hare 
said  here  that  he  was  an  engineer  of  high  standing 
and  character.  . , . , 

19443.  I mean  when  he  became  superintendent  tor 
the  construction  of  the  line? — There  is  nothing  but 
the  greatest  friendship  between  us. 

Mr.  deworth. — I understood  that  that  was  another 
gentleman  altogether.  „ , ., 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Mr.  Radcliffe  was  the 

resident  engineer.  . , 

19444.  Mr.  Ac  worth.— He  did  not  pass  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Board  of  Works,  did  lie?— He  did. 

19445.  Colonel  Hutchison  Poi.—l  was  going  to 
suggest  that  probably  that  might  account  for  ms 
not  being  animated  by  any  great  desire  to  do  more 
than  his  duty  ? — That  agreement  lapsed  on  his  passing 
into  other  employment. 

19446.  You  say  your  relations  were  very  friend-y. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  subsequent 
to  his  engagement  and  taking  up  the  construction 
this  line,  you  endeavoured  under  the  terms  1 of 
contract  or  agreement  which  you  entered  into  au 
the  10  per  cent,  to  recover  that  percentage  from 
amount  of  the  salary  he  was  earning  ?— I have  no  re- 
collection of  such  a proceeding. 

19447.  Was  not  a law  suit  actually  threatened?— 
I have  no  recollection  of  such  a thing. 

19448.  If  you  have  no  recollection  of  it  we  must 
let  the  matter  drop  ?— The  secretary  tells  me  tne 
was  no  such  thing;  the  agreement  lapsed  when 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

19449.  We  will  let  the  matter  drop.  On  page 
speak  of  the  valuable  property  which  the  ®oa  , 
Works  had  in  the  Burtonport  line.  It  is  very 
able  now;  but  at  the  time  of  its  construction  it 
never  anticipated  that  it  would  be  a valuable  n ■ 

I cannot  enter  into  the  speculations  of  the 
gators  who  inquired  into  it  at  all. 

19450.  1 put  it  to  you  that  the  ^Treasury  agreemen^ 


L9450.  1 put  it  to  you  tnat 
actually  makes  provision  for  a deficit  and . P , 
that  in  the  event  of  the  deficit  which  they 
your  company  should  have  to  bear  the  brun  P 
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the  loss? — If  they  put  it  in  the  Treasury  agreement, 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

19451.  Subsequently  it  developed  into  a fine  line  ? — 
There  is  no  fineness  about  it  in  the  world. 

19452.  It  is  a valuable  line  ? — The  traffic  has  shown 
no  abnormal  increase  since  the  date  of  opening  to  to- 
day ; the  monthly  returns  are  here  for  the  information 
of  the  Commission. 

19453.  If  you  anticipated  that  it  was  going  to  be 
so  profitable,  why  did  you  not  take  it  up  ?— I did  not 
anticipate  any  profit  at  all.  If  my  advice  had  been 
followed  we  would  never  have  promoted  the  line;  it 
was  just  the  greed  of  my  co-directors  and  the  pressure 
of  the  public  to  have  this  money  that  we  were  being 
threatened  every  day  that  if  we  would  not  enter  into 
this  unreasonable  and  onerous  agreement  with  the 
Board  of  "Works  the  money  would  go  to  the  South  of 
Ireland.  I would  have  let  it"  go  to  the  devil  if  I had 
not  been  out-voted  by  my  directors,  knowing  that  no 
railway  could  be  maintained  for  £3  10.?.  per  mile  per 
week  in  perpetuity. 

19454.  And  not  earn  the  handsome  dividend  that 
vou  earn? — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Burton- 
port  railway ; that  dividend  was  earned  for  my  share- 
holders before  the  Burtonport  line  was  conceived. 

19455.  That  is  very  much  to  your  credit? — That  is 
by  good  management ; the  line  has  paid  7 per  cent. 

19456.  You  spoke  about  your  co-directors;  what 
does  your  Board  consist  of  ? I suppose  you  have 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

19457.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  had  many  meet- 
ings with  regard  to  this  special  extension  ? — We  have 
had  as  many  meetings  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demanded. 

19458.  One  every  other  year? — We  have  had  as 
many  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demanded, 
whether  it  was  one  every  other  year  or  one  every  other 
month.  Meetings  would  be  called  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  business. 

19459.  I ask  you  as  chairman  of  the  company 
whether  you  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  advis- 
able in  view  of  all  these  complaints  and  dissatisfac- 
tion to  have  called  your  directors  or  delegates  who 
were  entitled  to  attend  to  a special  Board  meeting,  so 
that  they  could  have  given  their  views  and  see  if  they 
could  not  bring  a little  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Board 
of  Works?— -The  delegates  always  attend.  It  depends 
on  the  official  staff  when  the  meetings  of  a Board, 
which  is  only  summoned  occasionally,  take  place. 
They  know  what  business  is  to  be  transacted,  and  it 
rests  with  them.  When  complaints  come  before  me  as 
chairman  of  the  company  I would  naturally  consider 
the  wisdom  of  what  should  be  done  and  advise,  but 
beyond  that  my  duty  is  at  an  end. 

19460.  But  in  your  own  interest  I should  have 
thought  that  to  have  given  this  baronial  director  and 
the  two  delegates  who  are  empowered  to  act  by  the 
treasury  agreement,  an  opportunity  of  thrashing  the 
ou*'  and  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  on 
the  Board  of  Works,  that  might  have  saved  us  all 
this  inquiry  and  yourself  a lot  of  trouble?— The  dele- 
gates and  the  baronial  directors  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  have  this  matter  inquired  into  through 
- ^ Council  and  through  the  representatives 

tomi  a?ient  ’ that  has  been  done. 

1 should  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
3 -nefMt  ,if  ifc  llad  come  through  a Board 
TWhff  ?rT£ey  also  80116  a memorial  to  the  Board  of 
Ihiifoi  h°Id  in1uil7  111  connection  with  this,  and 
lfulo  Wa3  abortive. 

refprpj!"  ^ou,,a?ldn?r-  Todd  and  other  gentlemen  keep 
>'ient  ^US  Clause  in  the  Treasury  agree- 

fi’and  WTer3  tlie.  Board  of  Trade  to  send 
may  alTK  1 "to  any  disputes  or  differences  which 
Works  during6011  thf  en^neer  and  the  Board  of 
not  aDulv  tng»  ‘'instruction  of  the  line.  That  does 
Board  of  but  3'0U  tried  to  invoke  the 

of  years  Z u,nder  thl,8  Part‘cular  clause  a couple 
wik  VL  6-  ionger  after  the  line  was  actually  at 
clause ; vou  ? {?r  them  to  act  under  that 

“te? iK* *ra  nBt  g“"g  10  SBt  ”p 

wrong  hasfchee^°^my  °Pjni,on  ? — I hold  that  a great 
nieans  of  righting  it  ° tbat  there  should  be  some 

jS Zm .wtich Board  ol 

Council?— Anart  8401  ?ectlon  of  the  Order  in 

advised  W fC0"  °P.ln«>n  or  mine,  we  have 
Br.'tain  and  Ireland  6m,,nent  counsel  in  Great 

■>"v Cothtd**ur  m * ,ight to “ in- 
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19465.  At  any  rate,  the  counsel  for  the  Board  of  ; 
Works  or  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  you  were  not  entitled,  and  I think  that  any  one  J 
reading  it  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  I am  not  a f 
barrister;  I wish  I were? — You  have  done  very  well 
as  a Judicial  Commissioner. 

19466.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  claim  of  £78,000,  roughly  speaking,  was  not 
a claim  to  be  paid  to  you  in  the  shape  of  money,  but 
a claim  under  their  agreement  that  the  Board  of 
Works  should  compel  the  contractors  for  the  line  to 
make  sound,  inaccuracies  in  workmanship,  or  bad 
workmanship,  or  as  regards  bridges  or  material? — 
Yes;  not  one  penny  of  money  has  been  claimed,  it  is 
merely  for  defects  in  the  construction  works — defects 
and  short  works. 

19467.  You  only  ask  the  Board  of  Works  to  compel 
the  contractors  to  make  this  good? — To  restore  them. 

19468.  Under  the  agreement  as  I suppose  it  exists 
between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  contractors  ; was 
the  contract  with  the  Board  of  Works  or  with  the 
Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company? — It  was  a contract 
binding  the  three  of  us — the  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company,  the  contractors,  and  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  Board  of  Works  should  see  that  these  works 
were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  contract. 

19469.  Was  there  no  clause  in  that  contract  com- 
pelling the  contractors  to  make  good  bad  workman- 
ship ? — There  was. 

19470.  You  have  not  put  in  any  letter  or,  so  far  as 
I have  understood,  evidence;  you  have  not  stated  to 
the  Commission  yet  that  you  called  on  the  Board  of 
W oi-ks  to  compel  the  contractors  to  make  good  the 
bad  workmanship  and  the  deviations  from  the  plans, 
which  I take  it  the  Board  of  Works  admit  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  plans.  If  the  Board  of  Works 
admit  that  the  workmanship  was  not  right,  why  did 
you  make  a claim  for  money,  and  not  merely  to  make 
good? — When  setting  out  the  works  we  could  also 
set  out  the  value  of  them,  and  I may  tell  the  Com- 
mission that  the  contractors  were  bound  in  seenrity 
for  the  right  completion  of  the  work  to  the  extent 
of  £10,000.  That  money  was  to  be  held  during  the 
construction  of  the  works  and  for  the  one  year  of  main- 
tenance. During  the  period  of  maintenance,  owing  to 
these  works  not  being  completed,  we  advised  the  Board 
of  Works  not  to  pay  over  these  £10,000  pending  the 
completion  of  the  works  in  a proper  manner.  We 
warned  them  not  to  do  it  pending  the  completion  of 
the  works. 

19471.  I do  not  understand  yet.  You  say  there 
was  a clause  in  the  agreement  to  compel  them  to  make 
good.  Why  did  you  not  call  upon  the  Board  of  Works 
to  see  that  the  contractors  did  that.  I understood 
from  your  evidence  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  the.  Board 
of  Works’  engineer-in-charge  ?— Yes  ; the  resident  en- 
gineer. 

,n^7+2.'  D-d  P0rsonally  allow  the  contractors  io 
Xt]"s  Dad  workmanship  ?-Evidently  this  (indi- 

XZ’  S',  “*  is  the  chief 

S“IS-Ti“TB°LdBof' a™* »* 

19474.  I mean  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  ? 
-No,  no.  It  was  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
olhfTr  ^ g0t  °ne  lad*  and  the  contractors  got  the 

„IW„7iTS  e”‘  O'™  half  th»  B°*rd 

if  lhi*  only  “PPl'™  to  Hie  dsvia- 

‘ MMK  * ifd.nolhme  to  do  With  the  principal  works. 
wirkI6™?hT(T“.hrAJ5  !C sure  H,*t  the  Board  of 
Uorks  got  half  t-— The  Board  of  Works  gentlemen  are 
and  jIr'  Batchen  8ave  evidence  on  that, 
led®  J- Nb**t<3ld<>  DOt  kn°W  WithiD  yOU1‘  °Wn  know' 


Chairman  of 
the  London- 
derry and 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway 
Company. 

Suggestion 
that  the 
working  com- 
pany's claim 
against  the 
Board  of 
Works  is 

tory  one. 


Allegation  as 
to  the  failure 
of  the  con- 


cordance witl 
the  deviation 


SS’S'TS  ‘Ct  “^a^&^rted  “it 

rifif,b?  e+ected-  Tbose  enormous  savings  were  di- 
t'I0’  and  the  Board  of  Works  got  one  half 
and  the  contractors  the  other  and  “ 

tractors'  half  we  got  £4,000.  the  con- 

*9480;  Chairman.— How  do  you  know  that?— It  was 
the  evidence  here- of  Mr.  Batohen  ‘ aT  s 

“ * «tl>  departurfs  S'  “ TfS 

specifications  had  been  carried  out  we  would  have  had 

pattern.11  th*  ™ 


The  payment 
of  £4,0UU  to 
the  promoting 
company  by 
the  contrac- 
tors in  respeck 
of  the 
deviations. 
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Jl%  16, 1907. 

Mr.  John 

M'Farland, 

J.V., 

Chairman  of 
theLondon- 
derry  and 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway 
Company. 


Balance  of 
£2, COO  on 
promotion 
expenses 
claimed  by 
Lough  Swilly 
Company  as 
still  due. 


The  question 
of  the  use  of 
the  permanent 
way  materials 

tractors 
during  con- 
struction. 


19481.  Lord  Pirrie.— I do  not  understand  yet  -why 
a public  board  or  an  individual  who  enters  into  a 
contract  in  which  he  is  bound  to  make  good  what  was 
wrong  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  working 
of  the  line— is  not  compelled  to  make  good  ?— That  is 
for  them. 

19482.  You  say  that  that  was  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Works? — I do.  . . 

19483.  I suppose  you  will  agree  that  it  is  because 
the  Board  of  Works  have  no  officials  in  a position  to 
know  good  work ; they  employ  outside  men  for  that 
purpose?— I do  not  know.  These  are  professional 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Batchen  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  it  is 
for  them  to  say  why  these  departures  were  made  from 
the  contract. 

19484.  You  made  a claim  for  money  independently 
of  the  £78,000,  and  you  got  a portion  of  that  paid  ; 
what  is  the  balance  owing  to  you  to-day  of  your 
money  claim — not  the  £78,000  ? — I have  no  claim  for 
a penny  against  the  Board  of  Works. 

19485.  You  have  not? — No;  the  company  has  a 
claim. 

19486.  It  is  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company,  I 
mean? — There  are  some  vouchers. 

19487.  What  is  the  amount  which  the  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  say  they  have  not  received  in  cash — not 
bringing  in  this  £78,000? — Mr.  Spence. — The  only 
money  demand  is  in  respect  of  promotion  expenses. 

19488.  What  is  the  amount? — Mr.  Spence. — £2,600. 

19489.  The  total  amount  that  is  owing  to  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  Company  is  £2,600?— Mr.  Spence. — 
Yes. 

19490.  As  I understand  the  letter  that  has  been 
handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Works  to-day  it  is  thought 
they  cannot  pay  that  because  it  would  not  be  handed 
over  to  the  partners  in  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company,  that  is  the  letter  which  has  been  handed 
in  to  the  Chairman? — Mr.  Spence. — We  desired  to 
read  it  and  fully  explain  the  transaction  referred  to, 
but  the  Chairman  advised  that  the  matter  should 
drop.  I am  quite  prepared,  subject  to  the  Chairman’s 
decision,  to  explain  the  matter  fully. 

19491.  I would  have  thought,  in  the  interests  of 
Messrs.  M'Crea  and  M'Farland,  that  it  was  very  de- 
sirable, because  that  accusation  of  the  Board  of  Works 
is  a very  serious  one. 

19492.  Chairman. — There  is  no  accusation  in  that 
letter.  You  have  seen  the  letter,  Mr.  Todd?— (Mr. 
Todd). — There  is  no  accusation  ; it  is  a mere  question 
of  opinion. 

19493.  Lord  Pirrie.— On  whose  authority  were  the 
contractors  allowed  to  use  the  rails  and  sleepers?— 
(Mr.  M'Farland). — On  Mr.  Batchen’s  authority. 

19494.  It  was  on  his  authority? — Yes. 

19495.  The  Board  of  Works  took  it  into  their  own 
hands  to  lend  material  for  making  the  line? — Yes, 
contrary  to  the  specification. 

19496.  Chairman. — No,  no ; the  Board  of  Works  lent 
nothing.  The  contractors  supplied  the  rails,  and 
those  rails  were  used  in  the  construction — that  is  what 
you  mean? — They  were  not  entitled  to  use  them  for 
construction. 

19497.  The  contractors  used  those  rails  on  the  rail- 
way, but  they  were  allowed  to  use  new  ones? — Yes  ; 
but  why  should  they  be  allowed  to  use  them  ? 

19498.  Never  mind  why? — The  contracts  prohibited 
the  use  of  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  use  them 
to  their  profit  of  £3,000  or  £5,000. 

19499.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  what  I understand — 
the  Board  of  Works  took  that  into  their  own  hands  ? — 
They  did. 

Mr.  Aspinall. — Did  the  contractor  reduce  his  claim? 


19500.  Lord  Pirrie.— Has  the  Lough  Swilly  Railwav 
Company  made  a claim  on  the  Board  of  Works  fn” 
deterioration  on  that  ground? — (TPttnejj).— TW 
in  this  account.  J a 

19501.  Is  that  the  £78,000  account? — Yes,  it  is 

19502.  But  you  tell  me  there  was  no  claim  eiceDt 
for  bad  workmanship  and  for  making  good  what  was 
wrong? — This  is  making  good  the  rails. 

10503.  For  making  good  the  rails  and  sleepers  that 
were  worn  out  during  the  construction  of  the  line?— 
Yes. 

19504.  Mr.  Aspinall.— Would  you  ask  the  witness 
whether  the  contractor  reduced  his  price  because  he 
was  allowed  to  use  new  material?— I do  not  know 
about  that  at  all.  The  contract  with  my  company  is 
with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  this  should  not  have 
been  done  without  our  consent.  Here  is  a letter  of 
Mr.  Batchen’s,  when  we  complained  of  these  rails 
being  used  in  1900,  three  years  before  the  line  was 
opened  : “ I might  point  out  to  you  that  if  I find  these 
rails  aic  injured  in  any  way  I shall  not  allow  them 
to  form  part  of  the  permanent  way.” 

19505.  Chairman. — That  has  been  read  before?— The- 
contract  provided  for  these  rails  being  delivered  at 
different  places  on  the  railway  by  the  Board  of  Works 
after  which  they  were  to  be  stored  until  required  by 
the  contractors,  who  were  not  to  use  them  on  the  rail- 
way until  the  banks  had  consolidated.  Instead  of 
using  them  in  that  way,  and  storing  them  and  leaving 
them  until  the  banks  had  consolidated,  they  rushed 
them  into  the  cuttings  and  ran  their  own  material 
over  them  for  years.  I should  explain  or  state  to  you 
that  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  England,  with 
companies  like  your  own,  when  they  are  extending 
or  constructing  a railway  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
taking  spring  ballast  wagons  and  good  engines  and 
using  permanent  rails  and  sleepers  for  laying  down 
the  pitching,  and  subsequently  ballasting  on  the 
hard  road  or  hard  bank  adjoining  ; but  it  is  quite 
different  with  contractors,  and  engineers  make  it 
one  of  the  most  stringent  rules  of  the  specifications 
that  these  rails  are  not  to  be  used  except  under  the 
most  special  circumstances,  when  the  banks  have  got 
consolidated,  when  the  pitching  is  laid,  and  that 
spring  ballast  wagons  must  be  used,  otherwise  the  use 
is  prohibited. 

Chairman. — I might  announce  that  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  will 
give  evidence  before  this  Commission  on  Friday  with 
reference  to  the  working  of  the  State  railways  in  New 
Zealand.  We  have  not  yet  fixed  the  time  or  place, 
but  probably  it  will  be  at  the  Board  of  Trade  office. 

Mr.  M'Farland. — The  Board  of  Works  were  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  detail  as  to  the  ballast  and  as  to 
the  masonry,  viaducts,  and  the_  fencing,  and  I would 
like  very  much  if  you  would  give  me  a few  minutes. 
I will  not  exceed  ten  minutes. 

19506.  Chairman. — We  have  finished  now  for  to- 
day. We  are  all  exhausted.  I am  very  sorry.  I 
think  we  have  heard  quite  sufficient  about  this  rail- 
way, and  I daresay  we  have  all  formed  an  opinion, 
but  what  that  opinion  is  I am  not  going  to  mention. 
— Very  good. 

You  had  better  leave  it  where  it  is.  You  have  told 
your  story.  It  has  been  very  well  and  clearly  told. 

Dr. ' Todd. —There  are  just  three  points— 

Chairman. — We  will  not  have  any  more  points. 

Dr.  Todd. — There  are  three  inaccuracies  I would 
like  to  put  right. 

Chairman. — You  can  write  them.* 

Dr.  Todd.— It  would  be  very  much  better  to  gr» 
them  in  evidence. 


* See  Appendix  No.  10. 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Fnday,  17th  May. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING -FRIDAY,  MAY  17th,  1907, 

At  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London. 


Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Sootter,  Chairman;  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.w.g. ; and 
Lient-Colonel  W.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


The  Secretary.— It  ought  to  appear  upon  the  Notes 
that  Lord  Pirrie,  Mr.  Aspinoll,  and  Mr.  Acworth 
have  written  and  wired  regrets  at  not  being  able  to 


be  present,  as  they  have  been  called  away  by  im- 
portant engagements;  and  Mr.  Sexton  is  detained 
in  Ireland. 


Eight  H„.  Sir  Joseph  <5.  Wa«»,  K.h.K.d.,  Premier  of  New  Zeeland,  examined  b? 


19507.  We  all  know,  Sir  Joseph,  that  you  are  the 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  and  we  all  know  also  that 
you  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  State  Railways 
in  our  Colonies  ? — Quite  so. 

19508.  More  especially,  I suppose,  with  the  State 
Railways  in  New  Zealand  ?— Yes. 

19509.  To  get  it  upon  the  Notes,  what  is  about  the 
population  of  New  Zealand?— It  is  just  under 
1,000,000. 

19510.  And  how  many  miles  of  railway  have  you 
belonging  to  the  State  ?— About  2,500  opened,  speak- 
ing from  memory. 

19511.  That  is  near  enough.  I will  not  ask  you 
with  reference  to  any  figures,  because  I have  got  some 
figures  here  which  show  the  revenue  of  the  railways 
and  so  on,  but  I should  like  to  ask  you  with  reference 
to  the  policy  adopted  in  New  Zealand  in  connection 
with  these  railways.  First  of  all,  were  the  railways 
originally  constructed  by  private  enterprise  or  by  the 
State  f-Onginaily,  by  the  State. 

19512  There  have  been  private  railways  in  New 
Zealand,  have  there  not? — Yes,  two  or  three.  . 
m.  o!?-*®;*8  St,ate  purchased  any  of  them? — 

lew lamu  Purcllased  all  of  them  except  one. 

J»14.  Therefore,  practically,  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
exiePtion  i"  New  Zealand  are  now 
controlled  by  the  State?— All  but  eighty-four  miles. 

rew!6-  1 ba,s  b^en  policy  of  the  State  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  con- 
nection  with  its  railways ; have  they  gone  in  for 
v n£  profits  out  of  the  railways  per  se  ? — 
*®an  explain,  briefly  to  you;  I was 
K fo>'  eight  years;  and  the 

e 9?ve™ment  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
(which  i=  Say  ^Government  of  which  I am  Premier 
Undcr  Jh-  t ?ontlnu,ation  of  the  same  Government 
wa«  to  fh  ^aS  ,fOTmerly  Minister  for  Railways) 
of  the  d!Ve!?Pment  of  tbe  natural  resources 

moderate  ra**7  1^f  uPon  the  basis  of  charging 
anv  one  7lth  n-,°  dl£ferentia.tion  of  rates  to 

comC  heilf  x?  p^°Ple’  the  tallest  man  in  the 
Products  at  fh  Uowed  to,  can7  oilier  himself  or  his 
2;  fn  2e  Sa“e  *at?  as  tha  largest  user  of  the 
the  basis  of  fi  y-  P&rt  of  the  c°nntry.  We  went  upon 
Per  cent  pfrX1I1B  our  rates  30  as  to  return  about  3 
in  ODerefio.  S°,nl6  y0ars  Pnor  to  that  policy  being 

raUw^dTd  w6"  -Vy8tem  of  hi8her  tari2s-  *1*5 

lowering  of?fl^t,7ldd  ? x?er  “nt*  ; but-  by  the 
and  holding  out  dirf-  axd-tj®  *S8imil*ting  of  them 
the  countrT  £ J inducements  to  settlers  in 
generally  to  mrJTi  , t le  ln,tenor,  and  to  people, 
V intr^oinx,  xt ^ely  use  tbe  railways,  we  have, 
biou-ht  about  • 
**  JBaTs  pLt  b^tteE uU  °7er  the  country  ; and 

^e  have  bSn  ■rt^nR?“7e  **??  oyer  ^ per  cent. 

of  rXrtion  of  ax!t  of  makin8  concerns  by 
hotter,  cheese  fresh  V I^'!es  uP°n  the.  carriage  of 
fai»’pioduce'  mn  ?h  frplfc'  eW’  vegetables  and  other 
8»<t  frweu)  -tto?£r  r ^°°!'  fraju'  fish-  meat  (fresh 
h tlmber.  l^e  stock  for  market  and  for 


stocking  the  land,  and  passengers  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  utilising  the  railways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  country.  I think  I have  the 
information  here— I have  not  looked  at  it  for  a long 
Ume-up  to  the  point  of  time  when  I wrote  an  article 
to  a little  journal  which  I have  just  had  put  into 
my  hands.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  it? 

19516.  Yes,  we  have  Been  it?— I have  not  got  the 
railway  statements  here,  but  we  have  returned,  by 
way  j “A  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds(£750,000)  during  the  last  few  years. 

19517.  I see  that  in  1905  you  had  a substantial 
surplus,  which  was  used  in  another  way,  I think  in 
connection  with  the  staff  ?_Yes;  we  . have  increased 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  stafl  two  or  three  times 
during  my  administration  as  Minister  for  Railways 
giving  them  concessions  in  pay  (amounting  to  £365  000 
per  annum  over  and  above  -the  rates  ruling  when’ the- 
railways  were  managed  by  a Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  State,  and  we  have  established  a Superannu- 
atujaFund  for  all  classes  of  railway  servants. 

19518.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  rates  under 
the  same  circumstances  are  the  same  to  everybodv?— 
Absolutely  without  exception. 

19519.  Are  there  no  rebates  ?— There  are  no  re- 
bates. According  to  the  system  prevailing  in  our 
country  when  a rate  is  decided  upon.it  is  gazetted 
tor  public  information.  It  then  applies  to  every  per- 
son who  complies  with  the  conditions.  Rebates  can- 
not be  given  by  the  Railway  Administration.  If 
they  were  given  they  would  have  to  be  given  upon 
tne  authority  of  the  Legislative  Parliament,  which 
would  be  .a  great  restrictive  institution  in  the  way 
of  preventing  rebates  to  anyone.  J 

19520.  May  I take  it,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
rates  for  agricultural  produce  in  New  Zeeland  are 
less  than  the  rates  current  in  this  country  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  are;  I have  not  looked  into  the 
question  of  rates  as  between  the  two  countries  ;•  and 
1 would  just  like  to  refresh  my  memory.  What  I 
would  like  to  say  generally  is,  that  we  have  no  com- 
plaints in  the  ordinary  sense  about  the  cost  of  the 
railway  carnage  of  products  in  New  Zealand ; and 
it  i nave  mentioned  it  here  it  would  be  absolutely 
correct;  because  I took  this  information  at  the  time 
trom  the  ordinary  records  of  the  service. 

a™95?1*  *ith  “S*"1  to  rates  for  pasaen- 

prs,  I tod,  from  a hat  which  I ha™  seen  and  which 
IS  published  in  that  very  able  article  by  you,  that  all 
the  rates  for  passengers  are  much  less  in  your 
countiy.  than  m this  ?— Oh,  yes  ; that  is  so,.  .First  of 
aI!’  we  have  uniform  rates;  our  , passenger. mileage 
f"0  That  is,  the  same  rato, applies  on 

we-do  not  haye  Si- 
tuating rates.  For  holiday  excursions  it  is  a question 
of  a single  rate  for  a return  fare  over  all  our  rail- 
3;  f1  mea£  40  -say  the  return  • journey,  for  the 
f ?ere  ,18,a  case  in  Point  with  ordinary 

wh,lch  1 worked  out  at  the  time  I wrote  this 
article,  from  London  to  Glasgow,,  i a distance  of’ 
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Sir  Joseph  G. 
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Premier  of 
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passenger 
fares  and 
goods  rates  in 
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for  the  purpn-i 
of  developing 
agricultural 

districts. 


402  miles,  the  first-class  single  fare  was  58s.,  and  the 
second-class  fare  was  33s. 

19522.  You  may  take  those  as  first-class  and  third* 
class — you  have  only  two  classes  m New  Zealand,  i 
believe  ?— Yes.  In  New  Zealand  for  the  same  distance, 
the  first-class  fare  at  that  time  was  37a.  5d.,  which,  as 
you  see,  is  20s.  7 d.  less  for  one  journey.  Our  third- 
class  single  journey  fare  was  20s.  4fZ.,  that  is  12s.  8rZ. 
less  than  the  fare  in  tins  country.  Our  first-class 
return  fare  is  74s.  1(M.  as  against  110s  3d.,  or 
35s.  fid.  lees  than  your’s.  In  our  countiy  the  second- 
class  return  fare  is  40s.  U.}  -as  against  youx  62s.  lid. 
or  22s.  3d.  less. 

19523.  In  that  article  there  are  a great  number 
of  instances  given  of  rates,  and  I have  had  them 
checked,  at  least  I have  checked  them  myself  and  1 
find  that  in  every  case  your  rates  are  considerably 
less  than  the  rates  in  this  country  for  passengers  ?— 
Yes,  considerably  less  for  passengers. 

19524.  And  also  for  goods?— Yes,  generally  so. 

19525.  Have  you  any  system  giving  sp«i a1 
facilities  for  developing  agricultural  districts  f— w et., 
there  is  lime,  for  instance  ; we  carry  lime  free  en- 
tirely, np  to  a distance  of  100  miles — we  do  not,  of 
course,  allow  the  districts  to  overlap  into  one  another 
We  say  to  the  people  in  a 100-mile  zone,  We  will 
carry  it  free,  but  if  you  want  it  to  go  outside  that, 
. you  must  pay.” 


as  we  have  done  in  our  country  through  giving  col- 
lateral advantages  to  a number  of  people  to  improve 
their  condition  upon  the  land.  That  is  the  view  we 
take  of  it. 

19532.  And,  in  the  extension  of  the  railways,  your 
first  consideration,  I apprehend,  is  to  develop  any 
industry  in  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be,  regard- 
less altogether  of  whether  the  line  per  se  will  give  a 
return  immediately? — Well,  to  some  extent,  yes.  We 
go  upon  this  principle,  in  the  case  of  a railway  line 
returning  what  one  would  call  poor  results— say,  2 
per  cent. — we  look  upon  the  return  on  the  capital 
invested  in  that  line  as  part  of  the  whole  results  of 
the  State  system ; and  if  our  average  earnings  are  4 
per  cent.,  we  know  that  some  other  line  of  railway 
running  at  the  same  rates  on  different  articles  are- 
helping  the  poorer  line  to  make  up  its  quota  of  our 
results.  But  at  one  time,  before  my  time  as  Minister 
of  Railways,  and  before  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  I have  been  a member  for  some  years, 
was  carried  out,  on  one  section  of  railway  in  the 
North  Island,  higher  rates  were  imposed  than 
upon  the  bulk  of  the  railways ; and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  saw  the  absolute  effect  of  it,  because  it  had 
a withering  effect  upon  the  settlement  in  and  around 
that  particular  part ; and  it  did  comparatively  no 
good  until  we  reduced  those  rates  right  down  to  the 
same  as  those  obtaining  over  the  more  productive 
railways.  That  at  once  gave  a stimulus  to  that  part,, 
and  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  general  condition 
of  that  part  of  the  country. 


System  of 
free  convey- 
ance of  school 
children. 


19526.  That  is  done  to  assist  the  agriculturalist  ?— 
Exactly. 

19527.  And,  of  course,  the  lime  is  necessary  for 
the  soil  ?— Absolutely  ; and  the  result  is  to  give  us  in- 
creased traffic  upon  our  railways. 

19528.  Have  you  not  also  some  special  facilities 
for  passengers,  say,  school  children  ? — Yes. 

19529.  What  is  your  system  with  regard  to  that? — 
We  carry  school  children  to  the  nearest  school  free 
all  over  the  country.  That  answers  a double  purpose 
with  us.  Our  schools  oome  under  the  Education  De- 
partment ; they  are  an  institution  of  the  State ; and 
if  we  adopted  the  policy  of  saying  to  these  children, 
“you  must  pay,”  the  odds  are  that  we  would  have 
to  build  schools  very  much  closer  together  than  they 
are  now,  although  we  have  a great  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  country.  So,  we  have  for 
many  years  carried  them  free  to  the  nearest  school ; 
<and  in  cases  of  certain  denominations  tJrat  have 
got  schools  within  sixty  miles  distance  the  chil- 
dren -are  carried  free,  so  that  they  can  go  to  the 
particular  denomination  to  which  they  belong.  There 
are  private  schools  as  well  as  State  schools,  of  course. 
That  system  we  have  had  in  operation  many  years, 
and  it  has  worked  admirably, 


Advantages 
derived  from 
the  conces- 


19530.  With  reference  to  carrying  lime  free,  and 
with  reference  to  these  low  rates  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, you  are  of  opinion,  I suppose,  that  without 
those  facilities,  the  land  would  not  have  been  de- 
veloped ? — I feel  pretty  certain  it  would  not  have 
been  developed  to  the  same  extent ; because  a man 
on  the  seaboard  in  our  country,  or  close  to  it,  who 
was  raising  sheep  or  wool,  or  wheat,  or  grain,  or 
timber  (we  are  a producing  country),  would  be  placed 
at  -a  tremendous  advantage  as  compared  with  his 
neighbour  100  miles  away  from  the  seaboard,  unless 
we  gave  a fairly  low  rate  right  over  that  100  miles. 
And  we  find  upon  the  whole  that  a man  100  miles 
or  200  miles  from  our  seaboard  is  doing  quite  as  well 
in  the  abstract  as  the  man  close  to  the  sea,  shore. 
We  do  not  come  down  in  the  case  of  short  distances 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  longer  distances,  of  course. 


Advantages  of  19531.  Do  you  think  the  development  of  the  country 
the  system  of  could  have  been  carried  out  to  the  same  extent  if 
State  owner-  the  railways  had  been  owned  by  private  parties?-— I 

ship  over  should  very  much  doubt  it,  for  the  reason  that  I think 

private  owner-  that  the  first  concern  of  private  parties  owning  rail- 
gh>p  of  rail-  ways  wot,ki  he  to  take  all  they  could  out  of  the  users 

wa's'  of  the  railways.  While  they  might  in  their  own 

interests,  and  rightly  from  that  standpoint,  desire 
to  have  an  increased  traffic  from  the  products  of  the 
soil,  a railway  company  would  not  look  upop  it  as  its 
business  to  reduce  its  dividend  from,  say,  7 per  cent, 
to  6 per  cent,  down  to  3^  per  cent.  or  even  3 per  cent., 


19533.  And  removing  the  population  of  the  towns 
to  the  country? — That  is  distinctly  so  in  New  Zea- 
land ; I am  glad  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  features  of 
our  country.  And  the  more  I see  of  the  world  at 
large  the  more  I realise  what  a good  thing  it  is  from 
our  point  of  view  that  we  have  a radiating  of  settlers, 
voung  people  and  others,  from  the  towns  into  the 
country.  We  find  there  is  a percentage  of  the  people 
who  like  the  city  and  town  life  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  that  as  against  the  country;  but, 
generally  speaking,  for  a small  population  we  are 
wonderfully  well  spread  over  the  country  districts. 

19534.  You  think  that  the  railways  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  must  have  played  a very  im- 
portant part  in  that  development  ? — I am  quite  sure 
that  has  been  the  result  of  our  railway  policy  gs  car- 
ried out  under  State  Government.  If  the  same  policy 
were  carried  out  by  a private  company,  I should  say 
the  effect  would  be  similar. 


19535.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  railways  were  re- 
munerative to  private  parties  ? — Yes  ; I am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  our  country— I do  not  know  about  here, 
.and  one  tries  to  keep  one’s  oar  out  of  the  concerns  of 
the  other  land  in  everything  one  does— but  we  believe- 
that  in  our  country  -tlie  State  can  afford  to  take  as 
little  out  of  the  railways  as  we  find  it  necessary  to 
take  ; and  as  a matter  of  fact  we  prefer  to  allow  our 
consolidated  earnings  in  the  revenue  of  the  country 
to  make  up  for  any  deficit  in  the  interest  earned 
upon  our  railways,  and  to  keep  rates  low  for  the 
benefit  of  our  producers  and  the  travelling  po*“}c* 
rather  than  to  keep  up  high  railway  rates  and  de- 
stroy that  which  is  so  essential  to  a new  country  ns 
ours — a good  and  complete  system  of  transport. 


19536.  I think  you  have  demonstrated  quite  clearlv 
that  the  State  control  of  the  railways  m New  Zealana 
at  any  rate  doss  play  a most  important  pan 
the  development  of  the  country  and  its  industries^ 
all  directions  ? — There  is  nothing  in  our  country  w 
has  done  more  to  make  it  prosperous,  m my  °P' 


it)  than  an  efficient  system  of  railways,  and,  o 
whole,  a comparatively  cheap  one  as  far  as  ratt- 
concerned. 

19537.  Now,  only  one  other  question  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  the  railways.  Hav.®  y°u  _ 
wav  Commissioners? — No;  we  tried  Railway 
missioners  for  a few  years,  but  we  went  bac 
Ministerial  control,  a Minister  being  responsi 
Parliament,  and  to  the  people  through  Parham^, 
for  the  administration  of  the  railways,  and  o 


the  chief  reasons  that  promoted  the  change  m 
very  thing  we  have  been  speaking  of  in  another 
The  Railway  Commissioners  looked  upon  it  as 
tial  to  produce  the  best  results  possible,  and,  on 
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-whole  they  were,  not  disposed  to  reduce  the  rates  to 
the  S3me  extent  by  any  means  as  the  Government 
itself,  with  its  collateral  policy  of  opening  up  in- 
dustries, was  prepared  to  do ; and,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  that  system  of  management  became  un- 
popular and  was  superseded  by  Ministerial  control. 

19538.  Are  all  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Minister 
for  Railways  ? — Yes  ; by  the  Minister  for  Railways. 

19539.  And  are  they  appointed  for  a period  or  are 
the  appointments  permanent? — Absolutely  permanent, 
except  in  the  case  of  casual  labour-. 

19540.  I was  thinking  of  the  manager— the  manager 
is  not  engaged  for,  say,  five  years  ?— Not  at  all ; he 
is  appointed,  and  if  he  carries  out  his  work  properly 
he  remains.  Our  present  general  manager  has  been 
with  us  for— I cannot  say  how  many  years — fourteen 
years,  I believe  it  is. 

19541.  I gather  from  the  views  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  express  that  you  think  the  State  control 
of  railways  in  New  Zealand,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  Colony? — I feel  quite 
certain  of  it.  If  a vote  were  taken  in  our  country 
on  the  question  of  putting  our  railways  under  com- 
pany management  of  any  sort  or  kind,  I think  I am 
pretty  right  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
would  veto  against  it  straight.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
spend  a very  large  sum  of  money  annually — we  allow 
nothing  to  go  down  on  the  railways  in  New  Zealand 
—and  we  keep  everything  in  as  absolutely  perfect 
condition  as  possible,  we  have  our  own  railway  work- 
shops, six  or  seven  of  them,  and  nothing  is  allowed 
to  go  down.  Everything  is  put  into  proper  condi- 
tion ; and  our  railway  tracks  are  constructed  and 
laid  according  to  plans  of  engineers.  I am  speaking 
as  a layman,  of  course,  but  necessarily  with  some 
amount  of  knowledge.  Our  railway  tracks  from  end 
to  end  of  the  country  are  kept  in  most  excellent  state 
and  condition,  and  also  as  regards  rolling  stock  and 
everything  else.  We  do  all  that  maintenance  work 
out  of  revenue  ; of  course  new  rolling  stock  and  fur- 
ther additions  we  pay  for  out  of  capital. 

19542.  I think  I may  say  that  the  Commissioners 
are  exceedingly  grateful  to  you,  Sir  Joseph,  fer  giving 
us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  your  views  upon  this 
question,  and  all  we  regret  is  that  we  have  encroached 
upon  your  time  at  this  limited  period  when  you  are 
about  leaving  this  country.  We  hope  that  you  will 
have  a very  pleasant  journey  home,  and  that  you  will 
feel  no  worse  for  your  visit  to  this  country. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyix. 


19543.  Might  I ask  one  question  ? I suppose  the 
original  construction  of  your  railroads  was  com- 
paratively cheap  ; you  had  not  to  pay  an  extrava- 
gant price  for  land  and  Parliamentary  or  Legal 
proceedings?— No ; I am  happy  to  say  we  are  not 
in  that  condition.  As  a general  rule,  our  railways, 
iLlnk’  speaking  from  memory,  have  cost  about 
£7,000  or  £8,000  a mile. 


19544.  The  whole  capital  charges  ? — The  whole  capi 
tal  charges.  We  take  the  land  in  a different  wai 
irom  what  you  do  in  this  country ; we  require  nc 
■Parliamentary  Bills  of  any  sort'  or  kind  in  oui 
country.  Whatever  land  we  take  from  a privatf 
person  we  take  it  under  the  Public  Works  Act,  anc 
ve  pay  the  full  value ; but  we  allow  the  owner  vh( 
* arbitration  under  a proper  system.  A greai 
i_  :,of  the  lan<l  in  our  country  was  originally  ownec 
by  the  country  itself,  but  a very  large  proportion  o: 
tW  "ot,  know  how  much,  but  a great  deal  mor. 
fv“  half— has  been  purchased.  We  have  not  goi 

gorherenhn8ent  troubles  of  that  kind  thafc  Jou  hav‘ 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

given^f.™-,  undei'stand.  of  course,  that  the  retun: 
that  v/m  ^6ar  ^ear  are  tke  returns  of  the  revenu 
W y<m  a*™  on  your  capital  ?— Yes. 

pe^t  ind  l°n  c?nside,r  that  a return  of  about 
ha*  to  «,  in  *u®Clent’  and  that  anything  beyond  tha 
to  go  in  the  way  of  reductions  ?— Very  largely  so 


we  do  not  always  go  down  to  the  actual  3 per  cent., 
but  that  principle  is  followed,  generally  speaking. 
For  instance,  if  we  have  a very  bad  year — which  we 
have  not  had  for  some  time  I am  glad  to  say,  quite 
the  contrary — but  if  we  had  a bad  year  we  should  do 
just  the  same  as  a business  concern  would  do,  and 
say,  “ This  is  not  the  time  to  make  reductions.” 

19547.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to  get  at.  Even 
if  you  only  earned  2 per  cent,  on  your  capital,  still, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Colony,  you  would  be  prepared 
to  keep  the  rates  as  low  as  they  have  been? — No;  I 
spoke  just  now  of  a section  of  railways  that  had 
been  earning,  as  a portion  of  the  whole  railways, 
a good  deal  less  than  3 per  cent.,  I think  under  2 
per  cent.,  and  what  we  did  at  first  was  to  keep  the 
rateB  high  on  that  particular  section.  What  we  did 
afterwards  was  to  lower  all  the  rates  over  those 
railways  to  the  same  rates  as  existed  over  the  larger 
section,  so  that  the  higher  rates  and  the  earnings 
of  the  other  portion  of  the  railways  would  make  up 
the  deficit  on  those  particular  railways.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  I think  in  our  country  now  that 
would  be  unnecessary.  If,  fifteen  years  ago  with  the 
knowledge  that  I have  now  of  the  effect  of  the  working 
of  them,  I had  been  able  to  influence  others  to  think 
as  I think  now,  and  found  it  necessary  to  apply  it  then, 
I would  have  said  it  would  have  paid  the  country  over 
and  over  again  to  have  made  a portion  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  less  prosperous  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  lines  you  are  suggesting  in  order  to  have  more 
capacity  of  production  for  the  country  itself,  because 
that  is  the  very  life  blood  of  our  country,  and  whether 
we  take  the  large  squatter,  the  small  producer,  the 
small  dairy  farmer,  or  the  timber  producer,  or  what 
not,  we  look  upon  it  as  more  important  to  our  country 
as  a whole  that  all  these  should  be  helping  to  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  greater  spending 
power  or  greater  employing  power  than  to  keep 
rates  up  to  a ruinous  height  to  enable  us  to  earn  a 
bettor  return  upon  our  capital  outlay  on  railways. 
We  regard  it  as  better  that  a portion  of  it  should 
come  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country  than 
to  carry  out  3uch  an  operation.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  nothing  but  the  State — the  people  them- 
selves— could  carry  out  a policy  of  that  kind. 

19548-  But,  speaking  generally,  your  experience  in 
New  Zealand  has  been  that  any  reduction  you  have 
given  with  a view  to  developing  the  country  has, 
after  a longer  or  a shorter  period  of  time,  recouped 
itself  ; is  that  not  so  ? — Yes.  I have  not  the  figures 
here,  but  I remember  on  one  occasion  recommending 
my  colleagues  to  make  enormous  reductions  in  pas- 
senger rates,  and,  although  we  lowered  the  rates 
an  average  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  we  recovered 
the  whole  of  our  revenue  within  twelve  months. 


Slav  17,  1807. 

The  RtTkou.  • 
Sir  Joseph  G. 
Ward.K.o.M  o.. 
Premier  of 
New  Zealand, 


The  surplus 

the  richer  dis- 
tricts devoted 
to  the  develop- 

prosperous 
parts  of  the 
country. 


Reduction  in 
rates  and  farts 
found  to  result 
in  increased 
revenue. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 


SJV1  1 c°Hld  Pu‘  or  t*o  questions  to  5 
Joseph  Word.  Wo  are  trying  to  get  before  the  Col 
mission  figures  comparing  the  various  countries  wi 
¥ £“d,  w%  l“™  received  the  railway  time  tail 
of  New  Zealand,  which  seem  to  give  a great  deal 

wefTaiata°ble  n 8peaks  f°r  itse^f-  of  ^rs 

S.  i”  *a£le  lfc  for  the  Commissioners,  but  I shou 
™ J a,Sk  °Tr°r  two  fictions.  So  far  as  we™ 
“S 1 wan.fc  to  know  if  it  is  accurate,  tl 

mileJil  ?hTTrS  f°r  dlstancea  under  twenty-fi- 
miles  m the  cheapest  class  is  one  penny  per  mi 
* !i.  ??  Penny— it  seems  to  work  out  in  every  ca 
at  that?— I can  tell  you  this,  and  you  can  Sly 
generally  to  any  number  of  miles;  the  initialPchar 
is  one  penny.  Then  supposing  a person  wants 
travel  a quarter  of  a mile  the*  charge  is  one  pen, 
plus  one  penny,  that  would  be  2d.  We  allow  no  0- 
to  run  over  the  line  even  a short  distance  witho: 

S£2?  fnTTzeal  got  »>»rbs  "trlffii 

course,  m New  Zealand,  and  some  stations  are  on 
.quart*,  of  a mile  from  the  starting  p“ce  !„d 
we  have  a penny  rate  per  mile,  and  itart  with 
minimum  fee  of  a penny  that  is  „ u l ,lth 
So  we  start  by  saying  that  ono  charg 


Basis  of 

passenger 
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,,  19650.  It  seems  that  up  to  twenty-five  miles  it  is 

May  ITjlvJi.  a a mil0  plu3  this  initial  penny,  and  then  it 

The  Rt.-  Hon,  gets  less?— Yes ; so  as.  to. prevent  a very  low  rate  tor 
Sir  Joseph  G,  short  distances  for  suburban  traffic. 


■Ward/K.c.M.G., 
Premier  of 
New  Zealand. 
Rates  once 
fixed  rigidly 
adhered  to  on 
the  New 
Zealand 
Railway. 


19551.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  details,  but  I want 
to  know  whether  you  can  tell  us  whether  the  rates 
for  parcels  and  for  milk  and  other  products,  are.  the 
real  scales  on  which  traffic  is  carried,  or  whether  it  is 
carried  at  a cheaper  rate? — In  our  country— you  can 
accept  this  as  being  absolute  in  the  examination  of 
the  railway  charges  in  New  Zealand — no  charge  can 
be  levied  under  the  railway  management  unless  it  is 
advertised  in  the  public  Gazette  and  until  the  charge 
lias  been  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  Once  the 
rates  for  dairy  products  or  anything  else  in  our 
country  are  settled  they  are  gazetted  publicly,  and 
then  those  rates  for  dairy  produce  are  fixed ; they  are 
the  same  all  over  the  country,  and  no  one  can  vary 


them.  If  you  went  to  New  Zealand  to-day,  and  you 
wanted  10,000  tons  of  cheese  carried  100  miles,  you 
would  have  to  pay  the  gazetted  rate  of  carriage  on 
that,  which  is,  I think,  7s.  6 d.  a ton,  or  whatever  it 
may  be ; if  you  wanted  to  carry  2 tons,  which  would 
be  the  minimum,  you  would  be  charged  7s.  6 d.  & 
ton  just  the  same  as  for  the  larger  quantity,  and  if 
you  held  out  every  inducement  in  the  world  to  get 
the  rate  lowered  you  would  still  be  told  that  the 
rate  was  7s.  6 d.  a ton  for  10,000  tons.  We  cannot 
vary  it  in  one  case  without  an  alteration  in  the 
general  rate,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. — I am  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  That  will  help  us  very  much.  Any  other  infor- 
mation we  want,  we  can  get  by  compiling  it  ourselves 
from  the  returns  in  our  possession. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  6th  June. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  JUNE  6th,  1907, 


In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.;  Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  o.b.  ; Mr.  W.  M. 
Acworth;  and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Asp  in  all; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


19552.  I think  you  appear  here  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 

Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  of  Ipswich? 

That  is  so. 

19553.  They  are,  as  we  know,  very  large  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
I only  wish  to  ask  you  a few  general  questions.' 
What  is  your  object  in  appearing  before  us  to  give 
evidence?— Our  object  is  to  get  a general  reduction 
of  rates  on  heavy  machinery  into  Ireland ; and  also 
our  object  is  to  get  a reduction  of  rates  in  general 
from  English  stations  to  the  interior  stations  in 
Ireland. 

19554,  Just  let  us  see  how  it  bears  upon  our  in- 
quiry.  First  of  all,  have  you  considerable  trade  with 

Ireland  m connection  with  agricultural  machinery  ? 

In  what  way,  may  I ask  ? 

19555.  First  of  ali,  do  you  supply  much  agricultural 
machinery  m Ireland  ? — I should  think  that  my  firm 
supply  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  English 
nrms  manufacturing  heavy  machinery. 

19556.  AVhat  are  the  particular  machines  you  are 
relemng  to?— Heavy  traction  engines  and  threshing 
machines  and  also  agricultural  implements- 
ploughs,  lawn  mowers,  and  so  on. 

landSvJ°do°U  Gxhibit  at  the  various  shows  in  Ire- 

19558.  And  you  send  your  machinery  from  England 
to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

»Jj559'  'Just  carry  it;  on-  1 want  to  sea  how  your 
l?.eermane  °ur  inquiry.  You  know  the 
cujecs  ol  this  inquiry  generally  ? — Yes. 

vnt95^?'  W?uId . a?y  of  the  suggestions  that  you  have 
Ireland  ?mfie  h,elp  to  improve  the  industries  of 
S™*-1  certainly  think  they  would.  In  the 
urfXoi?  Sen,d  thli  heavy  machinery  into  Ireland 
this^tuff^  m SaH‘  0ur ,obi<?ct  is,  of  course,  to  sell 
The  6vher  at  one  show  or  another  in  Ireland. 
SDri“  U„sb°.W  are  concerned  with  is  the  Royal 
„PtL -g  , ow  l“  Dublin,  to  which  we  send  a quantity 
01  ‘"fc-  Fron,  them,  ii  it  A™!? 
next ; we  usually  „a(i  (here  such 
p 3 baVe  urLSoid  at  Dublin, 
wav  with ‘tf6  tbf  ratf?  ,in  Ireland  comparable  in  any 
as  fa^nir  T WhlCh  you  pay  in  England  ?-AVell, 
in  e2pften?e  goes-  are  charged  the  same 

the  rat«  " °f  5reland  that  we  are  in  England- 
the  rates  are  practically  the  same.  S 

show  <^affi^re,c  here  a,ny  difierences  in  what  we  call 
with  ELg?and  ? "SCI  Ireland  “ compared 

Plain  of  Shortly  the  difierence  which  we  corn- 

carry  that  whereas  English  companies 

Wy  *t  half  rates — that  is 

another  at7  htif7  U?sold  machinery  from  one  show  to 
“all  rate.  ■hare  “>  W “ Maud 

English  xitH*  ^ “ * 1™  '”th  ordin»'J 

J0U  have  Pay  considerably 

^w»b\rw.toparL^,d.?dabij  ™ 

is  so.  ' In  moving  from  one  show  to  another  ?— That 


Mr.  F.  J.  Craven  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


19565.  And  you  think  that  is  detrimental  to  culti-  ^r-  p- ,r* 
rating  trade  in  Ireland?— It  is  detrimental  to  the  Craven> 
general  trade  in  Ireland.  representative 

19566.  Just  go  to  page  4 of  your  proof  and  give  us  Hansomes 
certain  rates  for  agricultural  machinery  which  you  gims  and’ 
have  noted  down  there? — You  mean  the  rates  in  com-  Jefferies,  Ltd.  , 
parison  with  the  Scotch  stations  of  equal  distances.  Ipswich.  ’ 
19567.  Very  well.  There  is  a remark  on  page  4, 
something  about  the  absurd  method  of  charging  machi- 
nery in  Ireland.  Now,  I want  you  to  give  us  figures 
to  prove  what  you  say.  J ust  mention  two  or  three  ? — 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  a traction  engine,  Alleged  ox- 
weighing seven  tons,  from  Ipswich  to  the  interior  cessive  rates 
Irish  station  of  Birr.  At  the  present  time  we  are  for  conveyance 
charged  with  local  rates  from  Ipswich  to  Liverpool,  of  heavy 
26s.  8 d.  ; Liverpool  to  Dublin  Quay,  25 s.  5 d.  ; Dublin  traction 
cartage  3s.  6 d.,  and  the  Irish  carriage,  Dublin  to  engines  to 
Birr,  13s.  2d.  interior  Irish 

. 19568.  Those  are  all  per  ton  ?— All  per  ton— amount-  stlltions- 
mg  m all  to  68s.  9d.  per  ton,  or  £24  Is.  3d.  for  the 
engine  which  we  maintain  is  preposterous. 

19569.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  same  rate  would 
be  if  that  went  the  same  distance  in  England  ? Take 
the  railway  proportion— it  is  no  use  dealing  with  the 
sea.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a rate  is  absurd,  but  it 
must  be  absurd  as  compared  with  something? — It  is 
absurd  in  comparison  with  the  charge  on  a 5-ton. 
engine. 

19570.  Give  as  some  rates  on  a 5-ton  engine  ?— The 
late  charged  on  an  engine  weighing  5 tons  is  only 
48j.  3d.  per  ton,  as  against  68s.  9d.  per  ton  for  a 
7-ton  engine,  so  that  in  the  latter  case  we  have  to 
pay  about  £6  per  ton  for  the  extra  two  tons  over  and 
above  the  five  tons. 

19571.  Does  the  same  apply  to  England  ?— Certainly 
not  In  England  we  get  a through  mileage  rate 
which  is  actually  the  same  rate  per  ton  in  each  case, 
ana  tiiere  is  no  extra  charge  over  five  tons. 

19572.  Surely  there  must  be  for  ten  tons  ?— If  it  is 
tons tODS  the  C iarge  per  ton  is  the  same  for  five 

Jffy*  rates  are  the  same  per  ton  for  five  to  ten 
tons  ?— The  same  per  ton. 

vi85?4VThat  l-s  the  ™le  in  operation  in  England?—  „ .. 
les  , whereas  m sending  the  same  eneine  i-n'M  Machinery 

SSnrt  t0  pay  practically  68"  9d-  KEd HU 

Irish575' -lHaVe  y0U  represeEt*d  that  to  any  of  the  3? 
the  rotSTar^^T  y$"  bronght  if  under  through 
do  nofknow  +W+  \hG  IrlSh  ?"lway  companies?— I mileage 'rates 
ao  not  know  that  we  have  speciaUy  to  the  Irish  rail-  t0  interior 

P6  ha+Vtto  the  ca™«  from  Ipswich  ■ 

~19576  TtwLGreat  Eastern  Railway  Comply. 

TW'- Jht  they,are  nofc  carried  at  a through  rate? 

-That  is  our  complaint— that  they,  are  not  carried  at 
a tlirough  rate  and  we  have  correspondenc"  from 
larious  railway  companies  stating  that  thev  wew  w 
able  to  arrange  through  rates  for  five-ton  wights  bnf 
they  must  be  charged  at  the  local  rates.  g ) faut 
19577.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  can  arrant  t 
all  parts  of  Eoglaad  to  all  parts  „f  SooHand' 
all  parts  of  England  to  all  parts  of  Scotland  „ l 
throogh  mileage  scale  rates,  where™  telSd™S. 
we  have  to  pay  the  very  heavy  charge,; 
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detrimental  to  English  manufacturers  and  to  the  charged  a through  rate  of  60s.  whereas  now  we  are 
! 6,  1907.  detrimental  wag  Ireiand  charged  at  local  rates  on  the  various  sections  of  the 

fi  "19571  bite  .™,  th.t  .mounting  m all  to  6S..  W 

F.  J.  19&/H.  wouia.  you  arranee  it  although  you  19596.  Chairman.— Are  we  to  understand  that  since 

r6n’  t <•  » t^ie  Iris^  companies  g content.  the  first  period  you  mentioned  the  through  rates  have 

lessra.4  ^Tfc  from"  1901.  when  they  commenced  to  de-  been  cancelled  ?-Through  rates  have  been  cancelled  as 

, Rnmes  Kigh.t  away  irom  aou  , J , regist<Ki  far  as  we  know.  Prior  to  1901  we  were  charged  at 

p,  and'  >anVdeTiote7the  eYtrrthroig? rate  over  and  above  through  rates  irrespective  of  weights  at  a through 

Ltd.,  now  deducted  a mileage  rate  of  50s  a*  against  local  rates  charged!* 


Jefferies” ^ Ltd.,  it  and  d« ^u®kd  the  f ^aiU^wTImve^o^  mileage  rate  of  50s. ‘as  against  local  rates  charged!* 

Ipswich.’  the  mileage  amount,  and  ™ a con.  the  present  time  of  68s.  Id. 

great  number  of  these  loc  19597.  For  the  same  kind  of  machine  ?— Exactly. 

19579e  Th^Irish  Smpatoes-are  they  still  claim-  19598  Mr.  Aspinall.- Do  you  say  that  that  dif- 
■ 18fu  il!!  ! have  thev  eiven  up  doing  so?  ference  has  been  made  on  the  Irish  railways?— Over 
mg  these  Iwal  rates,  j 8ates  P the  Irish  portion.  The  Irish  railway  companies  now 

tta  L cunt  outstanding  1 It  get  th.i.  local  rate  from  Dublin  to  the  interior  trial, 


19580.  Chairman. — Is  the  amount  outstanding  <— xl 

i%958l“Ymnar«tTpoa'<itii  °<  IreI“d  no*’-1  »”  ’ Your  assertion  is  that  it  is  aU  on  the  Irish 

sneaking  of  Irelanl  now,  but  practically  we  have  side  !-I  do  not  say  the  whole  of  it-a  proportion  of 
Km4nfed  the  conference  companies  ty  rending  it  of  course,  to  due  to  the  English  oompem™  and  the 

rates  in  Ireland-  ’ mOO^d  ^ime.-He  m he  drew  not  know 


tato.  in  Pirn; -He  say.  ta  drnas  not  know 

railway  rate,  in  Maid  t-fre  are  dealing  with  the  where  ,t  rs 9— It  must  he  over  the  Engl.sh  and  Imh 
S-4  ””  * ‘"r0'ie’'  IPSWiCh  “t0  ”S3CSf  SZ2S?8Zti.  still  get  a through 


Ireland.  , . 

19583.  To  begin  with,  you  say  there  are  no  through 
rates,  but  you  arrive  at  a through  rate  by  adding 
together  these  various  charges  ?— -The  railway  com- 
panies do.  _ , 

19584.  You  do  it  yourselves ; the  Great  Eastern  do 


ten-ton  rate  from  Ipswich  to  Dublin  ? — No ; that  is 
our  complaint. 

19602.  Not  to  Dublin  can  you  get  it  ? — To  Liverpool 
°ni9603.  Then  it  is  not  all  the  Irish  railways  ?— It  is 


tural  machinery  are  the  same  in  England  and  Ireland, 


t, l"u»ry»uV  Sta .re  K>  pTr  but  with  tcguc'd  to  wlmt  has  be.,  ..id  .bout  c,«. 


iiuicuuicrj  I .i] m0  that  is  not  our  main  contention;  our  aoie  aimcumes  n ucaimg 

from  Englaud  lan?  1 "?»  ,,  , rates  throughout  machinery,  and  they  have  consequently  advanced  their 

19586. _Did  you  not  MI  us  there  wore  no  through  man  t0  th.  .to,,. 


rates?— The  through  local  rates  I should  say— the  Lord  Pirne.— You  do  not  mean  to  say  hi  w 

through  rates  charged  to  us  comprising  all  the  local  ship  companies  get  the  18s.  per  ton  over  the  200 


Mr.  Aspinall. — Mr.  Chairman,  this  list  of  rates 
which  the  witness  puts-  in  on  page  5 is  not  a list 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr.—I  do  not  think  so. 
19604.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe— What  is  the  rate 


JIBS  Xp“  K«n  Ireland  Smind,  tat  ta.  Ipswich  to  EjtajHr. 

a list  which  is  made  upon  th.  one  hand  from  English  through  rate  to  Liverpool  !-.We -get thoamlu*  sj 
rate  plus  the  local  rate  in  Ireland ; but  to  Scotland  on  a ten-ton  lot-from  five  to  ten  tons_26,.  M.  per 

Uils87.<M?*ioS,rfI..-But  I do  not  think  that  is  %606.  When  that  engine  across  Channel  lo  an 
re,  I understand  you  to  say  that  under  five  tons  you  Inland  Irish  town,  do  you  pay the same itetoiltari 
have  through  nates  in  Ireland  l— Up  to  five  tons  we  on  the  same  scale  in  Ireland,  but  not  across  Lhanne. 
have  through  rates  into  Ireland  from  Ipswich.  18606.  You  cannot  say  whether  tte  th™«h 

19588.  So  that  these  charges  for  agricultural  imple-  from  Liverpool  is  in  excess  of  what  is  only  go  ng 
Ttu-nts,  ploughs,  lawn  mowers,  and  castings,  would  be  Liverpool?— I cannot  say.  ,,,  • +v:_ 

presumably  under  five  tons!-I  am  speaking  now  o!  19607.  Cta.m Mj-Wtat  I imtojteta  te  tha- 
heavv  machinerv  that  in  the  last  few  years  an  alteration  lias 

19589.  Mr.  Aspinall  was  asking  you  on  the  point  made  in  the  rates  for  your  traffic 
where  you  make  a tabulated  comparison  between  Irish  increased  the  cost  of  getting  those 
rates  .and  Scotch  rates.  Those  are  charges  you  say  on  ?— That  ls^quite  correct.  ^^  a ate  vou  had 

agricultural  implements,  ploughs,  lawn  mowers,  and  18608.  And  that  up i to ■ ■ ‘ 'through  rates. 


castings  ? — 'Exactly. 

19590.  There  you  are  comparing  under  five  tons  ? — 
Under  five  tons,  certainly. 

19591.  So  in  that  case  you  are  comparing  through 
rates  with  through  rates? — Yes. 


Ireland  1— That  is  quite  correct.  . , , 

19608.  And  that  up  to  a certain  date  you  had 
through  rates?— We  were  charged  through  rates. 

19609.  But-  since  then,  for  some  reason  or  other,  tne 
railway  company — the  contracting  company  ca 
now  only  book  locally  to  Liverpool ; then  if  is  booKfti 
from  Liverpool  to  the  port,  and  then  from  t“e  P , 
interior  station,  and  that  some  of  these  loca 


19592.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  They  do  not  refer  to  the  interior  station,  and  that  some  of Jhese 
to  heavy  machinery — those  rates? — No.  If  you  will  rates  are  largely  in  excess  of  wlwvt  y J 

allow  me,  I think  I can  put  it  plainly  in  a very  few  when  you  had  through  rates?  T 
words  by  showing  the  documents  which  I have  here.  exactly  h undergtand  by.alld-bye  how 

19593.  J ust  put  it  in  your  own  way-I  want  to  get  iteration  has  been  made,  but  that  » 

at  what  your  complaint  is?— We  will  take  heavy  ,,  is ?_y0u  have  quite  grasped  the  case, 

threshing  machines  and  traction  engines  which  are  lg61;,  s6nd  anything  to  the  last  Spring 

charged  at  a special  mileage  scale  rate.  Show  at  Dublin ?-Yes.  . . . 

18594.  In  this  country  ? — Yes.  I have  account's  here  19612.  Just  for  the  sake  of  information,  wnat 


cnargea  at  a special  mileage  scaie  rate.  show  at  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

18594.  In  this  country  ? — Yes.  I have  accounts  here  19612.  Just  for  the  sake  of  information,  wnat 
dated  1898  and  1900,  rendered  by  the  Great  Eastern  about  the  weight  that  you  sent? — You  mean  ti  p 
Company,  who  are  the  contracting  carriers  as  far  as  sent  year,  I take  it?  er  100 


BallvwUliam.  we  are  concerned  of  this  heavy  machinery — this  191 

machinery  weighing  over  five  tons — -into  the  interior  tons, 
of  Ireland.  Take,  for  instance,  February  4th,  1898  ; 19! 

■we  are  charged  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com-  Earl 


19613.  Yes?— We  should  send  slightly  over 

19614. -moil  was  the  Spring  Show 

ally  in  April,  I think-tho  third  week  in  April 


pany  on  10  tons  4 cwts.  to  Ballywilliam  at  a through  j believe  it  was.  . , ,ragc 

rate  of  50s.  per  ton.  If  the  same  engine  is  earned  now  19615.  Do  you  know  whether  that  particular  ^ 
over  the  same  route  we  are  charged  at  local  rates  made  was  carried  at  a through  wk™Ai»te  °< 
up  of  various  items  such  as  I have  mentioned,  and  particular  case  my  firm  proposed  a through 

amounting  in  all  to  68s.  Id.  as  against  the  former  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  tratnc  w ^ 

rate  of  50s.  That  is  to  say  we  are  charged  18s.  Id.  more  sent.  In  previous  years  we  have  generally  se 

per  ton  at  the  present  time  than  was  charged  in  1898  thirty  to  forty  tons  only.  This  year,  m -ded  t„ 

for  the  same  engine.  to  do  a little  more  trade  with  Inland,  we  " tkallj 

19595.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  was  50s.? — In  1898  we  were  increase  our  Show  exhibits,  and  I tn  p 
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they  amounted  to  about  110  tons,  taking  them 
altogether,  and  on  account  of  the  heavy  increase  we 
proposed  a rate  of  30.?.  as  against  a special  rate  of 
55s  which  had  been  previously  charged  to  us  for  this 
special  sending  of  the  Show  traffic. 

19616.  Was  the  particular  consignment  of  110  tons 
sent  about  the'  same  time  ?— 'Practically  all  about  the 
same  time.  . 

19617.  And  was  one  consignment  made  for  one 
show  ?— Yes. 

19618.  Did  you  get  that  rate  you  asked  for? — .Not 
up  to  the  present ; we  have  been  informed  by  the 
contracting  company,  the  Great  Eastern,  that  the 
various  companies  hove  not  yet  agreed  to  the  30s. 

19619.  The  subject  is  outstanding? — The  subject  is 
outstanding.  It  has  not  yet  been  charged  to  us. 

19620.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  encourage  the 
farming  industry  and  the  agricultural  industries  in 
Ireland  if  there  were  low  through  rates  from  England 
to  Ireland  for  these  machines  1 — Most  certainly, 
because  the  user — the  buyer — in  Ireland  pays  from 
the  Irish  port,  and  if  we  can  get  through  mileage 
scale  rates  to  the  customer’s  station  in  the  interior 
of  Ireland,  his  proportion  is  very  much  reduced, 
because  we  only  charge  him  the  proportion  of  the 
through  rate,  viz.,  from  the  Irish  port  to  destination. 

19621.  Do  you  know  from  your  knowledge  if  these 
particular  machines  are  made  in  Ireland  anywhere? 
—I  do  not  think  they  are  manufactured  in  Ireland 
at  all. 

19622.  They  must  come  from  England  ?— They  must 
come  from  England,,  or  from  American  makers  ; and 
while  speaking  of  American  machinery,  I might  say 
that  I am  given  to  understand  that  American  imple- 
ments are  delivered  from  the  American  seaboard  into 
Ireland  cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to  send  them 
from  Ipswich. 

19623.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge? — .Well, 
I am  given  to  understand  that.  I have  nothing  to 
confirm  it. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

19624.  One  thing  more  about  the  show,  which  I do  not 
think  you  cleared  up.  As  I understand,  in  England 
you  pay  the  full  rate  to  the  first  show,  and  half  rate 
to  each  other  show,  and  so  on  all  the  way  back  again 
if  it  comes  back  ? — That  is  so. 

19625.  In  Ireland  you  pay  full  rates  on  from  show 
xu  show,  and  if  it  were  coming  back  to  a point  in 
Ireland— -if  your  works  were  in  Ireland— coming  back 
tree? — That  is  so. 

19626.  As  your  works  are  not  in  Ireland  you  do  not 
"'■‘that  advantage ?— Certainly  not. 

19627.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Irish  companies  do 
concession  although  in  a different  shape  from 
liiTint  - 1 tv  comPanles>  only  you  do  not  get  it  ?— We 
lumtam  the  concession  made  by  the  Irish  companies 
w , 80  advantageous  as  the  English  custom,  because 
works  n<>t  Wan*  t0  kr*nS  toe  machinery  back  to  our 

m ie^or1  mi® vCJearI7  v0t  as  adva«togeous  to  you;  it 
advantageous  to  - 

tha?this'd-ffhaVe  SUxl6ly  g0t  t0  this-  have  we  not~ 

3 £ ? between  the  rates  over  five  tons 

Sh  RaiWUnder  6v-e  t0nS  is  nofc  a11  taken  by  the 
steamers  takl  ^ompames  -,ltrls  pretty  clear  that  the 

Steamshin  should  sa7  so.  The 

‘‘•JBtogthSS  S.  “ gre“  “dv“lage  “ 

there6^’  an^  ^eal  ,with  sfceamers.  You  say 

actly.  rtra  charge  which  is  unjustifiable?-Ex- 

L°0ked,  as  if  ^ "a8  a charge 

that  it  is  ynartltiIe  IrjSh  rai  Tays  1 lfc  18  now  clear 
tamers  If  1 7 made  puP  the  cross-Channel 

““  70tt  do  not  knowM 
and  asked  themy°to  \°  }h°  Board  of  Trade 

where  the  differed  g * thls  °Ht  for  you— to  find  out 
think  the  BoaT^f  mra®s  and  the  reason  for  it  ?— I 
We  do  not  up?  ro  Jradf  ls  a body  to  be  avoided, 
we  might  dog6t  emedy  through  them  so  quickly 


at  through  mileage  rates.  There  were  differences  be- 
tween 1901  and  1904. 

19634.  It  does  come  to  this — that  in  1901  there  was 
a change  made? — In  1901  there  was  a change  made. 

19635.  You  were  notified  of  it? — Only  through  the 
charges  in  our  account.  Later,  in  1904,  we  received 
the  joint  letter  signed  by  the  various  managers  of  the 
railway  companies  stating  that  from  that  date  they 
were  not  prepared  to  carry  these  heavy  weights 
through. 

19636.  Ever  since  1904? — And  we  have  protested  in 
each  case. 

19637.  And  the  matter  is  not  yet  settled? — And  the 
matter  is  not  yet  settled. 

19638.  In  all  that  period  you  have  never  asked  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  try  and  supply  it.  I am  not 
arguing  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so— I merely 
want  the  fact? — No. 

19639.  As  I understand,  you  have  got  round  it  as 
well  as  you  could  by  employing  a non-conference 
steamer,  and  in  that  way  you  got  to  Dublin,  Water- 
ford, or  wherever  it  was,  and  then  you  paid  the  local 
rate  into  the  interior? — Yes,  but  wherever  we  can, 
to  save  the  Irish  customer  expense,  we  arrange  to 
steam  the  engine  to  whatever  point  the  customer  may 
require,  and  in  consequence  the  Irish  companies  lose 
the  traffic. 

19640.  How  much  do  you  save  by  taking  a non-con- 
ference steamer,  say,  to  Waterford.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  like  to  say  that? — I do  not  know  that  it 
matters — it  only  shows  that  we  do  get  them  through 
cheaper  than  ordinary  local  rates. 

19641.  I was  wondering  whether  you  would  save 
the  18s.  you  gave? — I should  say  over  and  above  the 
18s. 

19642.  So  that  the  result  of  this  charge  that  you 
find  unreasonable  has  been  to  force  you  to  find  out 
another  route  and  to  save  money? — I would  much 
rather  send  it  at  a through  rate,  because  it  entails  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  sometimes  delay  in  arranging 
shipment  by  the  infrequent  sailings  of  the  non- 
conference boats. 

19643.  Just  one  other  thing.  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  your  complaint  is  practically  that  you  are 
hampered  in  getting  into  Ireland? — It  is. 

19644.  I have  noticed  since,  you  came  this  morning 
that  the  reference  to  this  Commission  is  to  consider 
liow  far  the  railways  afford  adequate  facilities  for 
traffic  “within  the  island  and  to  Great  Britain.” 
Not  11  from”  Great  Britain.  It  is  a slip* really,  I 
dare  say,  but  it  is  merely  traffic  to  Great  Britain? — 
We  have  Irish  cases  where  we  have  traffic  from  the 
Irish  seaboard.  I have  one  case  in  particular — that 
is  an  engine  from  Drogheda  into  the  English  station ; 
we  were  charged  40s.  per  ton  from  Drogheda  to  Liver- 
pool and  the  local  rates  ; 17s.  Id.  per  ton  from  Liver- 
pool to  Darlington.  After  a lot  of  writing  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  Steamship  Company  we  got  that 
reduced. 

19645.  That  is  not  an  Irish  railway? — No. 

19646.  The  thing  you  are  speaking  about  is,  of 
course,  rates.  You  want  lower  rates,  or  better  facili- 
ties for  the  same  rates,  from  England  to  Ireland?— 
From  England  into  the  interior  stations  of  Ireland. 

19647.  I do  not  know  how  far  you  have  seen  the 
evidence  before  this  Commission — you  probably  have 
not  seen  it  much? — None  at  all. 

19648.  You  ought,  I think,  to  know  that  we  have  had 
a great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  rates  from 
England  to  Ireland  are  too  low  at  present,  and  there- 
fore enable  the  Englishman  to  cut  the  trade  of  the 
Irish  manufacturer  ?— But  I maintain  in  the  case  of 
this  heavy  machinery  about  which  we  complain  that 
there  are  no  manufacturers  of  heavy  machinery  in 
Ireland. 

19649.  Your  answer  is  that  you  are  not  competing  ? 
— We  areJlot  competing  with  Irish  makers. 

19650.  But  what  do  you  say  about  lawn  mowers  and 
ploughs  and  things  of  that  kind?— I do  not  think 
there  are  many  manufacturers  of  those  tilings  in 
Ireland;  they  are  in  the  main  supplied  by  English 
ana  American  makers. 

iim.  But  supposing  an  Irish  maker  came  and  said 
that  he  had  not  a chance  of  starting  such  a manufac- 
tory because  the  Englishman  is  given  the  advantage 
m starting  in  Ireland,  what  would  be  your  answer  ? 
We  were  told  of  a manufacturer  in  Wexford  for  in- 
stance. What 's  your  answer  to  that  ? — I think  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  long  distance  that  we 
are  away,  the  Irishman  would  have  quite  as  much 
advantage  as  the  English  maker  and  more  so  because 
of  the  price  the  English  maker  has  to  pay  on  the 
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.machinery  from  the  English  centre  to  the  Irish  sea- 
board in  comparison  with  the  Irish  maker.  Of 
course  the  English  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the 
Irish  maker  freight  over  a long  distance  to  the  Eng- 
lish port  plus  water  freight. 

19652.  Your  answer  would  be  that  you  think  you 
ought  to  be-  allowed  to  compete  in  Ireland? — Cer- 
tainly. 

19653.  You  do  not  think  railway  rates  ought  to  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  you  doing  that  ? — I think  it 
ought  to  be  fair  all  round  both  to  English  and  Irish. 

19654.  You  would  say  in  any  case  that  even  if  you 
get  lower  mileage  rates  the  fact  that  you  are  further 
off  must  help  to  some  extent  the  Irishman  ? — To  a 
great  extent,  I should  say. 

19655.  I only  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given,  because  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  it. 

19656.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Your  serious  competitors  are 
the  makers  of  a large  quantity  of  American 
machinery? — That  is  so. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofi. 

19657.  I think  you  say  that  for  show  purposes  there 
is  a specially  low  rate  into  Dublin  ? — We  have  in 
past  years  had  one. 

19658.  And  you  are  trying  to  get  it  now  ?— Yes. 

19659.  Supposing  there  is  a show  in  Belfast  or 
Cork,  and  you  wish  to  send  machinery  there  direct, 
have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  see  if  you  could  get  a 
through  rate  to  Cork  or  Belfast,  for  instance  ? — I do 
not  know  that  we  have  had  any  great  weight  which 
entitled  us  to  ask  a specially  low  rate  to  either  Belfast 
or  Cork.  We  have  had  occasions  where  we  proposed 
to  send  an  engine  or  machine — one  set— but  we  have 
had  no  occasion  to  send  any  large  quantities  which  we 
could  send  to  Dublin.  Dublin  is  our  main  show  in 
Ireland. 

19660.  You  consider  it  is  only  where  you  are  sending 
large  quantities  that  you  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a 
specially  low  rate? — For  a specially  low  one — yes. 

19661.  The  effect  of  the  present  system  with  regard 
to  engines  over  five  tons  weight  is  that  in  the  case 
of  a seven-ton  engine  at  present  sent  to  Birr,  for 
instance,  you  are  paying  £24  Is.  3d.,  I think  it  works 
out  to  that? — Yes. 

19662.  And  if  that  was  charged  at  the  ordinary 
44s.  4d.  a ton  it  would  come  to  £15  10s.  ? — That  is  so. 

19663.  In  other  words,  practically  a difference  of 
£9  ? — Owing,  to  the  high  local  charges  there  is  a diffe- 
rence of  £9. 

19664.  There  is  a difference  on  the  carriage  amount 
of  £9  ? — That  is  so. 

19665.  You  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Acworth  that  you 
considered  in  consequence  of  the  longer  distance  over 
which  you  have  to  send  goods  to  the  port  of  shipment 
from  England  you  were  not  inflicting  any  injustice 
on  the  Irish  manufacturer  by  sending  your  goods  in 
at  a low  figure? — I should  say  not,  having  Tegard  to 
the  short  distance  paid  for  by  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer as  against  our  long  distance  from  England. 

19666.  But  against  that  is  there  not  something  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  entitling  the  Irish  manufacturer 
to  some  difference  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
to  import  raw  material  very  much  higher  than  you  ? 
— I should  say  he  could  import  his  raw  material  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  we  can  in  England. 

19667.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  got  no ' iron 
and  coal  in  Ireland? — Neither  have  we  in  East 
Anglia.  We  have  to  pay  for  our  raw  material  from 
the  centres  the  same  as  the  Irish  people  have. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  raw  material  which  we  get. 
I should  say  the  Irish  manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  get  from  South  Wales  and  Scotland  even  cheaper 
rates  than  we  could  from  Scotland,  from  the  North 
Country,  or  from  South  Wales. 

19668.  In  other  words,  you  consider  that  you  and 
the  Irish  manufacturer  are  practically  placed  on  an 
equality  as  regards  raw  material  ?— I should  say  so. 

19669.  With  regard  to  this  small  agricultural 
machinery  of  a light  class,  I see  the  figures  you 
have  given  on  page  5 of  your  proof  show  with 
respect  to  .Ireland  that  there  is  an  increase  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  Scotch  charges  ?— It 
amounts  to  that,  yes. 

19670.  Of.  course  there  are  plenty  of  manufactories 
of  small  mowing  machines  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  Ireland.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  of 
your  being  able  to  send  them  over  at  this  rate  would 
very  seriously  affect  their  output?— At  a cheaper  rate 
than  Ireland  ? 


19671.  Yes,  as  regards  the  light  machinery  I thint 
you  will  find  a considerable  number?— I think  von 
would  find  the  Irish  manufacturer  has  a considerable 
advantage  as  compared  with  the  very  heavy  rates' 
paid  from  the  English  stations. 

19672.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  local  rates 
from  station  to  station  are  so  high  compared  with 
the  English  through  rates  that  the  Irish  manufac- 
turer is  unable  to  live?— I should  say  that  is  an 
additional  reason  why  Irish  railways  should  reduce 
their  rates.  We  have  to  pay  local  rates  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Irish  manufacturer  does,  with  the 
addition  of  the  long  mileage  to  the  Irish  seaboard. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

19673.  Is  this  a very  large  trade— the  export  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  Ireland? — I do  not  know  that 
I am  at  liberty  to  say  the  amount  of  traffic  we  do 
actually  send  into  Ireland,  but  I think  it  is  sufficiently 
heavy  to  warrant  our  asking  for  a smaller  charge. 

19674.  Cannot  you  say  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
machinery  exported  into  Ireland  ? — I cannot.  I have 
not  the  information  on  the  point. 

19675.  Do  you  think  it  is  a substantial  amount?— 
Quite  substantial  enough'-to  warrant  our  objecting  to 
these  high  rates. 

19676.  Mr.  Aspinall. — 'Can  you  give  the  tonnage?— 

I cannot  give  the  tonnage  or  the  value. 

19677.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — 'Has  it  occurred  to  yon 
and  other  manufacturers  to  set  up  works  in  Ireland 
and  so  save  the  whole  of  the  railway  expenses  ?— I do 
not  suppose  it  has  ; all  we  have  done  is  to  practically 
start  agencies  whereby  we  send  as  much  machinery 
as  we  imagine  will  he  used  during  a certain  season. 
We  have  warehouses — that  is  the  only  extent  to  which 
we  have  gone  at  present ; I do  not  know  that  we 
have  contemplated  starting  works  in  Ireland  at  all. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pibrie. 

19678.  You  have  spoken  about  the  through  rates 
from  Ipswich  to  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
you  complain  of  the  through  rate  to  Ireland  being 
very  excessive.  Have  you  considered  that  for  that 
nine-ton  or  ten-ton  traction  engine  you  have  to 
pay  the  craneage  in  Liverpool,  taking  off  the 
wagon  at  the  steamer  at  Liverpool ; the  same  when 
it  arrives  at  Belfast  or  at  Dublin,  and  the  same  when 
it  comes  back  again  to  this  country  ; you  have  to  pay 
the  craneage  of  from  £3  to  £5  a lift,  according  tb  the 
particular  Harbour  Board  or  Trust  you  are  dealing 
with.  Is  that  not  where  the  cost  comes  in,  and  not 
what  Mr.  Barrington  suggests — the  steamship 
freight? — We  have  also  token  the  craneage  into 
account,  and  we  have  actually  offered  to  pay  the 
extra  charge  for  craneage  on  heavy  pieces  from  seven 
to  twelve  tons ; wo  have  offered  to  pay  the  extra 
charges  for  craneage  over  and  above  the  through 
mileage  rate  if  that  is  put  into  operation. 

19679.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  be  clear  about— 
you  have  absolutely  undertaken  that.  Then  in  that 
case  you  have  got  a very  strong  claim,  I take  if,  for 
the  through  rates  being  the  some  ? — We  maintain  that 
out  of  your  profit  the  craneage  charge  is  reduced  to 
a minimum.  I do  not  think  your  figure  of  from  £5 
xo  £6  for  the  lifting  of  an  engine  is  .based  quite  as 
low  as  you  could  make  it. 

19680.  The  first  lift  is  £3,  and  that  will  cost  yon,  say 
£15,  .and  if  you  have  a dozen  of  them  you  can  take  it 
by  the  hour,  and  you  can  get  all  that  done  at  the 
same  price  ? — We  are  prepared  to  pay  extra  craneage 
charges  in  reason  for  extra  heavy  weights. 

19681.  I only  want  to  point  out  that  given  a free 
passage  to  Scotland  or  any  part  of  England,  it  re- 
mains the  same,  and  you  have  to  pay  the  extra 
craneage  in  connection  with  that? — Exactly. 

19682.  Mr.  Aspinall. — In  connection  with  Lora 
Pirrie’s  point  about  craneage ; are  you  aware  that  if 
at  Liverpool  .a  large  engine  weighing  ten  tons  had  to 
be  lifted  into  a Belfast  Steamship  Company’s  boat, 
the  Belfast  Steamship  Company  would  have  to- 
arrange  with  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board 
for  one  of  their  floating  cranes  to  come  alongside, 
and  very  likely. the:  ship  itself  would  have  to  be  shifted 
from  its  berth,  and  all  this  has  got  to  he  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  case  of  lifting  one  little  parcel 
of  yonr  goods? — Exactly. 

Lord  Pirrie. — If  you  go  to  Belfast  a ship  has  to  go 
a certain  distance  from  its  own  crane  and  back  again. 
I only  want  to  have  it  right  on  the  minutes. 
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Mr.  Aspinall. — I do  not  think  your  suggested  charge 
of  £5  in  some  oases  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr.—l  do  not  think  it 
would.  ... 

Witness. — I maintain  that  a non-conference  boat 
-can  take  these  things  and  quote  a through  mileage 
rate  from  Ipswich  to  Belfast,  if  one  can  do  it  the 
other  should  be  able  to  do  it  at  the  same  figure. 

19683.  Lord  Pirrie. — Tour  evidence  is  on  the  broad 
lines  that  you  want  the  Irish  people  to  get  the  goods 
as  cheap  as  people  in  Scotland  or  England? — Yes, 
providing  for  ourselves  at-  the  same  time ; we  do  not 
-want  to  pay  these  very  heavy  rates  ; we  have  very 
-serious  competition  to  fight  against  in  Ireland  from 
the  American  manufacturers,  and  our  object  is  to 
meet  this  competition  and  give  some  advantage  to 
our  customers  in  Ireland. 

19684.  Chairman. — I think  I understand  you  clearly 
to  state  that  goods  exhibited  at  a Show  in  Ireland, 
if  removed  to  another  Show  in  Ireland,  are  charged 
-at  the  full  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

19685.  "Whereas  in  England,  if  they  are  exhibited 
-at  a Show  at  Derby  and  sent  on  to  another  Show  at 
Nottingham,  they  are  charged  half  rates?— Yes. 

19686.  And  in  that  respect  it  is  quite  different  in 
Ireland  from  what  it  is  in  England  ?— 1 That  is  so ; 
-we  have  been  charged  by  an  Irish  railway  company 
reduced  rates  from  Show  to  Show,  and  our  object  is 
to  bring  the  remainder  of  the  Irish  companies  into 
line  with  the  English  companies  who  do  so  charge. 
We  have  actually  been  recently  charged  by  Irish  com- 
panies reduced  rates  from  Show  to  Show. 

10687.  I understood  from  the  other  end  of  the  table 
that  the  arrangements  in  Ireland  were  precisely  the 
same  as  in  England,  but  in  this  respect  the  arrange- 
ments absolutely  differ. 

Mr.  Smyth  ( representing  Mr.  Tatlow).— The  case 
he  mentioned  was  from  Dublin  to  Belfast. 

Chairman. — I will  lay  down  the  principle — what  it 
is  in  England  and  what  it  is  in  Ireland.  I look  at 


your  Irish  regulations,  and  I find  that  that  particular 
regulation  is  not  adopted. 

Afr.  Smyth. — The  rates  for  Agricultural  ma- 
chines and  engines  were— a3  the  witness  admitted 
—the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ; but  in  England 
there  seemed  to  be  a charge  for  exhibits  of  half  rate 

from  Show  to  Show,”  which  was  not  generally  re- 
cognised in  Ireland,  although  in  the  particular  case 
that  hod  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  woods 
taken  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  the  half  rate  had  been 
conceded. 

19688.  Chairman.— I merely  want  to  have  it  clear 
on  the  notes,  and  I think  Mr.  Smyth  has  correctly 
stated  the  arrangement.  Just  one  other  question. 
You  said  that  about  110  tons  were  sent  to  that  Show 
in  Dublin— the  Spring  Show  ?— Yes. 

19689._  Was  that  traffic  removed  to  any  other  Show 
or  to  it-  brought  back— were  the  articles  not  sold  ?— 
In  this  particular  Show  the  portion  of  the  goods  un- 
sold remain  m our  warehouse  in  Dublin  practically 
on  sale  ; we  may  send  them  to  other  Shows  in  Ireland 
or  sell  them  direct  to  customers. 

19690.  Have  you  anything  on  exhibit  now?— No. 
X2  addlutlon  to.  the  Belfast  Shows,  we  have  been 
offered  by  another  Irish  railway  company  the  same 
reduced  rates  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  Dublin 
to  Belfast,  from  Belfast  to  Cork  providing  that  the 
remainder  of  the  companies  interested  would  agree 
to  that  reduction.  The  same  company  who  allow  us 
reduced  rates  from  Show  to  Show  agreed  to  allow 
us  the  same  reduction. 

19691.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — Do  I understond  that  your 
leeling  is  that  your  competitors  in  Ireland  are  the 
American  and  not  the  Irish  manufacture's  ?— 
Americans  principally,  I should  say. 

19692.  In  competing  you  have  to  keep  your  eye  on 
the_  Americans  .and  not  on  the  local,  people?-— The 
majority  of  our  trade,  yes. 
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Mr.  John  M'Laughxin  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


19693.  What  part  of  Ireland  do  you  come  from  ? 

From  Buncrana,  County  Donegal,  near  Londonderry. 

19694.  What  particular  trade  or  industry  in 
Ireland  do  you  represent  —The  white  shirt  manufac- 
ture. 

19695.  And  that  is  a very  important  industry  in 
Donegal?— It  is. 

ioA<v7'  ^re  y<m  ,a  manufacturer  ? — Yes. 

What  railways  in  particular  serve  your  dis- 
TOct7— The  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  the  Great 
JN°™,^n>and  the  Northern  Counties  (Midland) 

19698.  Now,  with  regard  to  those  particular 
wav  comnanif*.  ha.™  


19712.  What  you  say  is,  I suppose,  that  the  rate 
from  Belfast  to  Londonderry  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rate  from  Manchester  to  Londonderry? — Quite 


s your  complaint  ?— That  is  my 


19698.  Now,  with  regard  to  those  particular  rail-  f^nal  comes  to  Londonderry  I have  to  get  it  sen- 
way companies,  have  you  any  substantial  complaint  t0  Buncrana  on  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  and  mj 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  rates  on  the  staple  c°mPIaint  is  that  I have  no  through  rates  from  Man 


j vy.uyajij.aa,  nave  you  any  substantial  complaint 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  rates  on  the  staple 
3 lowaa  u™ a.nU/ a?,tu re  in  y°ur  district  ? — I have. 
19699.  First  of  all,  let  us  deal  with  it  in  two  parts,  if 
™!nd-  us  deal  with  what  I call  the 
unnnished  article,  and  then  with  the  finished  article  ? 

W7?0'  Y°u  do  not  manufacture  cotton?— No,  we 
nave  to  import. 

1970]..  You  have  to  import  the  calico,  or  linen,  or 
S£er  it  19'  1Dt°  y°Ur  distr'ct  Yes,  from  Man- 

ricHai  ^ rates,  from  Manchester  to  your  dis- 


19713.  And  that 
complaint. 

19714.  Have  ypu  represented  that  to  the  railway 
companies  at  any  time?— No,  I have  not  represented 
any  comparison  of  the  rates. 

19715.  That  is  with  regard  to  what  you  call  the 
raw  material  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  when  the  raw 
material  comes  to  Londonderry  I have  to  get  it  sent 
to  Buncrana  on  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  and  mv 
comnlaint  is  that  T (i.™  nn  r ir.j 


+r:l  c.  rates  from  Manchester  to  your  dis-  Twili  t,  .u  r 8 * y way  are  noc  ae- 

tnct  fair  and  reasonable?— Yes  to  Londonderry  thev  }lver.ed  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  in 
but  th,  „te  from  Mandate? S l iW”  5'0?«h  .S"'‘r  Railway 

the  raw  material  oo.  J Company  s carters  to  lift  it.  and  thev  imnnw  n rim™. 


are  Hnt V ™a«maoie  ?—  Xes  to  Londonderry  tl 

tS'iw  ? ^“Manchester  to  Loadoadmy 
mS  Tt?"1  " J2*-  M-  ton. 

material  filhe'S-S  ',h>t  mran  tle  T‘w 

ItoTvSi'h”  cVh,-T“'  then.  i,  also 

"to  irJJSifc f““  Beltaat,  and  the 

. iwo5.  mat  fa 


Chester  to  Buncrana.  To  the  22s.  6d.  I have  to  add 
7s.  3d.  for  the  rate  on  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway, 
or  a station-to-station  rate  of  4s.  lOd. 

19716.  What  is  the  distance?— I believe  the  dis- 
tance is  about  twelve  miles. 

19717.  That  seems  a very  low  rate— 4s.  lOd.  ?— It 

livrto  Dhen,you  consider  the  terminal  charges 

19718.  But  that  rate  includes  the  terminal  charges  ? 
—But  by  an  arrangement  with  the  various  carrying 
companies  m Londonderry  any  goods  consigned  for 
stations  on  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  are  not  de- 
livered to  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  in 
Londonderry.  Thev  allow  +.ho  r.nn»h  
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ijouuujiutrry.  iney  allow  tne  Cough  Swilly  Railway 
Company  s carters  to  lift  it,  and  they  impose  a charge 
for  cartage  at  Londonderry. 

19719.  But  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  rate 
38  vted  and  delivered  " ?— So  it  is.  The  rate 


was  “collected  and  deliverei 
from  Manchester  is  22s.  6 d. 

19720.  To  Londonderry  ?— To  Londonderry. 

19721.  That  goes,  I suppose,  from  Manchester  to 
ivemool.  or  Fleetwood  nr. 


19705  -?r,the  llnen  is  20 s.  to  Londonderry.  19721  ' 

6r1>“fer  wwa™ & 

zvjz&jst  »”■> <to»  b,i.  to  h 

red  to  the  consignee,  whoever  Vie  v.. 


fast  te  r i D“-  from  Man 

19707  Bumtotetetoy  ? — Yes.  

ffliantity.  ““  fo1  “V  qumtity  !_Yes,  for  any 

abm  thr“  “’*■  ,-AnJr  ««*»• 

and  dJivffj  110611  cases  include  collection 

delivery"  ilygManebester  rate  includes  collection  and 
IWl.  And  the  Belfast  rate!- Yes. 


Mfm.  TTiieu  1C  gees  10  Lionaonderry  it  has 
to  tlie  consignee,  whoever  he  is  ?— Yes. 
c l®!23-  The  consignee  in  your  case  is  • the  Lough 
o willy  Company  ? — Yes. 

19724  It  is. delivered  free  to  them?— It  should  be 
delivered  free,  but  it  is  not. 

19725.  Then  it  is  not  a collected  and  delivered 
ra  ime  * **/  cu*-  oy  an  arrangement 

fciel- us  your  st°ry  in  your  °wn 

7 7i  j should  exPlain-  to  you  that,  the  carters  in 
Londonderry  for  the  Lough  SwiUy  Company  are 

2 K2 
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, , ,0f,  Messrs.  M'Crea  and  M'Farland.  The  Chairman  of 

June  r,,  lauv.  the  aailway  Company  is  a proprietor  of  Messrs. 
Mr.  John  M'Crea  and  M'Farland,  and  in  order  to  provide 


M'Laughlin,  WOrk  for  his  carte,  any  stuff  consigned  to  the  stations 


on  the  Lough  Swilly  and  not  delivered,  his  carts 
are  allowed  to  call  for,  and  they  impose  a charge 
for  cartage  on  top  of  the  22s.  6 d. 

19727.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  but  have  you  any 
proof  of  that? — I have. 

19728.  With  you?— Yes. 

19729.  Would  you  mind  showing  it?— I will  read 
you  a letter  written  in  1905. 

19730.  To  whom  is  that  letter  addressed  ?— To  my- 


19731.  From  whom?— From  the  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
T , . and  Londonderry  Steamship  Company. 

Instances  of  19732-  Yqu  are  entitled  to  read  it?— “Your  favour 
cartage  of  the  4th  inst.  Our  charges  on  the  lot  in  question 

noLTbv  6£  cwt.  at  27s.  bd.-Ss  lid.,  and  this  is  all  we 

LouKh  Swillv  charged  on.  Then  at  certain  intervals,  as  you  are 
Company  lor  aware,  we  refund  you  5s.  per  ton  in  the  way  of 


Company  for  aware,  we  refund  you  5s.  per  ton  m the  way  of 
transfer  at  rebate,  which  brings  our  rate  down  to  22s.  6a.  per 
Derry  on  ton.  The  difference  between  our  charge,  8s.  11a., 
goods  booked  and  the  amount  shown  on  the  account,  10s.  3a.,  ap- 
from  Man-  pears  to  be  charged  on  for  Derry  cartage,  and  this 
Chester  at  you  have  no  right  to  pay.  We  are  always  agreeable 
“ collected  to  deliver  these  goods  free  at  the  Lough  Swilly 
and  delivered"  sfcation  here  without  any  cartage,  but  some  time  ago 
rates.  we  Were  informed  by  the  Londonderry  and  Lough 

Swilly  Company  that  their  rates  had  all  been  made 
to  include  cartage,  and  that  in  future  their  own 
contractors  would  be  made  to  do  the  work.  This  was 
why  these  goods  were  handed  to  Messrs.  M'Crea  and 
M'Farland,  but  if  you  are  going  to  be  charged  extra 
cartage  in  this  way,  then  we  will  in  future  deliver  the 
goods  at  the  station  ourselves,  and  we  have  given  in- 
structions for  this  to  be  done.  It  will  be  well  for 
you  to  ask  the  Railway  Company  to  refund  you  the 
difference,  as  we  only  charged  forward  8s.  lid.” 

19733.  Mr.  Acworth.— Have  you  got  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company's  account  of  that  particular  tran- 
saction?—No,  I sent  it  to  the  Steamship  Company, 
and  I did  not  get  it  back. 

19734.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Bor.— I suppose  your 
contention  would  be  that  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany are  really  charging  two  cartage  rates — they 
are  getting  one  from  the  forwarding  comp -my  and 
charging  you  another? — Yes  ; and  also  if  you  look  at 
one  of  their  bills,  you  will  see  they  include  the  cartage 


in  their  paid-on  steamer  charge,  so  that  we  have  no 
■means  of  checking  it  except  by  going  round  to  the 
various  companies  and  comparing  their  books  with 
the  rates  of  the  paid  on  charge.  In  one  instance 


they  come  by  various  routes. 

19736.  Mr.  AspinaU. — Where  did  that  particular 
consignment  come  from? — Via  Hey  sham,  I think, 
from  Manchester.  , , 

19737.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr  — Would  you 
ask  the  witness,  before  you  leave  that,  if  he  ever  made 
any  complaint  of  this  special  refund?  On  the  face 
of  "it  there  seems  to  be  an  overcharge. 

19738.  Chairman. — These  are  all  instances  confirm- 


how  exorbitant  the  charges  are,  if  you  dispute  them  - 
they  will  carry  it  back  half  a mile  to  the  railway 
and  hold  it  until  the  matter  is  settled.  So  I f0UnH 
it  always  inconvenient,  being  sometimes  in  a hum 
and  wanting  the  goods ; my  cutters  would  be  standing 
waiting,  so  rather  than  see  it  go  back  to  the  stating 
I paid  the  charges. 

19741.  That  action  did  not  epcourage  you  to  com- 
municate with  the  Lough  Swilly  Company? No. 

19742.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  did  not?— Quite 
so.  But  another  reason  was  that  the  station-master 
had  replied  to  my  complaint,  “Our  charges  are 
correct  in  all  the  attached  bills.  I have  no  means, 
of  checking  paid-on  charges.  I have  looked  up  every 
account,  and  I do  not  think  there  are  any  over- 
charges.” 

19743.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — 14th  May,  1902 

19744.  That  is  their  general  answer? — Yes.  ’ 

19745.  And  therefore  you  fell  back  on  the  Belfast 
Steamship  Company  ? — Yes. 

19746.  That  was  put  right  as  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned?— It  was  put  right,  yes. 

19747.  Has  the  matter  been  put  right  since?— No; 
it  is  continuing  up  to  the  present  day  with  other 
companies — the  same  method. 

19748.  But  I thought  that  letter  stated  that  for  the 
future  they  would  cart  their  own  traffic  to  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company? — Yes,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  They 
stated  so. 

19749.  That  letter  states  so  distinctly  ?— Yes.  There 
is  one  of  their  bills  ( producing  same)  of  the  26th 
December,  1906,  with  a paid-on  of  6s.  7 d.  charged  by 
the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company,  where  the  actual 
charge  should  be  6s.  2d.—5d.  is  put  on  for  cartage. 

19750.  Therefore  the  practice  of  which  you  com- 
plain, and  which  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  admit 
is  wrong,  is  still  going  on  ? — It  is. 

19751.  And  you  are  paying  practically  cartage  twice 
over?— Yes. 


where  the  total  charge  was  11s.  Id.  I went  round  to 
the  various  companies  and  found  that  11s.  was  their 
charge,  and  that  7 d.  was  charged  by  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  for  cartage.  There  is  another  case  of 
7s.  3 d.  “paid  on”  and  the  amount  was  6s.  9d.  ac- 
tually ; and  in  another  case  where  4s.  lOd.  “ paid  on  ” 
was  charged  the  actual  amount  was  4s.  7 d. 

19735.  Is  it  all  sent  by  cart  ? — Some  comes  by  rail ; 


19752.  And  you  cannot  get  any  remedy— I mean 
you  have  not  got  any  remedy? — I am  not  constantly 
at  home,  and  the  man  who  pays  these  charges  loob 
at  the  paid-on  charges,  but  he  has  not  the  knowledge 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  check  them,  and  the  result 


is  that  these  bills  are  paid,  and  when  I go  1 
there  is  a batch  of  them.  I would  almost  havf 


keep  a man  to  check  these.  I cannot  afford  to  keep 
a man  to  look  only  after  the  paid-on  charges,  as  I 
am  only  a manufacturer  in  a very  small  way. 

19753.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  rates  for  the  finished 
article— the  shirts  after  they  are  made,  you-  know  ?— 


19754.  I assume— iii  fact  I think  I know— that  this 


is  a very  important  industry  in  your  district?— It  is. 

19755.  And  although  the  traffic  is  not  heavy  in  so 
far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  the  consignments  are 
numerous ? — very  numerous. 

19756.  Small  consignments  ? — Yes. 

19757.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  tne 
rates  on  shirts  ? First  of  all,  have  you  got  the 
rates,  say,  from  your  station,  Buncrana,  to,  say, 
another  station  in  Ireland,  Cork  or  Waterford,  for 
instance?— I have  not  the  rates  from  Buncrana,  but 
I have  them  from  Derry  to  Cork  and  Waterford— the 
rate  from  Derry  to  Cork  and  Waterford  is  62*. 

19758.  One  minute.  That  is  again  in  lots  above 
the  small  scale,  I suppose— above  3 cwt.  ?— les- 
19759.  Very  well ; go  on  with  your  illustration! 
The  rate  from  Buncrana  to  Derry  is  7s.  3d.,  whic 
would  leave  it  about  69s.  Well,  a Glasgo 
facturer  can  send  his  goods  from  Glasgow  to  tork 
for  28s.  9d.  __ 

19760.  The  same  goods?— Yes,  exactly. 

19761.  Shirts?— Yes.  all 

19762.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS.— That  is  au 
carriage? — It  is  all  sea  carriage.  -j]] 

19763.  Chairman.—  Just  make  that  very  j 

vou?— The  rate  for  shirts  from  Buncrana 
should  sav,  would  be  about  69s.  ; the  rate  from  BW 
gow  to  Cork  for  a Scottish  shirt  manufacturer 

be  28s.  9d.  , T+  io 

19764.  That  is  all  the  way  by  sea  7— it  is. 

rsr  ixzSZSmJiiw 


ing  the  same  thing.  But  there  is  a paid-on  steamer 
charge  in  every  case  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company 


although  the  traffic  has  been  brought  direct  into 


Derry — by  steamer.  (To  the  witness). — When  you 
got  that  letter  did  you  write  to  the  proprietors — what 
action  did  you  take  on  it? — I wrote  back  and  told 
them  that  I claimed  the  refund  of  them — that  they 
had  a right  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company°s  premises,  and  not  allow  Messrs.  M'Crea 
and  M'Farland  to  handle  them  at  all. 

Alleged  re-  19739.  Did  you  write  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Cotn- 
fusalof  the  pany  j — No,  because  previous  to  that  they  refused  to 

Lough  Swilly  jnvegtigate  anything  with  regard  to  paid-on  charges, 
i vesticate"  There  is  a letter  from  them  on  the  14th  May,  1902, 

complaints’  on  *ke  disputed  charges  on  a truss  and  a package 

relative  to  from  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company, 
improper  19740.  Then  you  wrote  to  them  ?— I may  say  that 

cartage  when  I dispute  the  charges  they  take  back  the  stuff 

charges  at  to  the  station  and  hold  it  until  the  matter  is  investi- 


Ijoudonderry.  gated.  They  will  not  deliver  the  stuff, 


to  Cork  ?— Yes.  I have  very  little  traae  w ^ 
and  I think  it  is  only  once  m twelve  inontosi 
any  to  Waterford.  When  I do  I 
gow,  and  (.litre  re-ship  from  Glasgow  to  W te  r, 
19766.  Yes,  of  course  that  is  ill  the  way  ft 
sea,  and  therefore  the  rate  is  mucji  . Uy  ssy, 
sent  throughout  by  rail;  but,  as  y 
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you  have  not  much  business  with  Cork  and  Water- 
ford, and  therefore  I think  we  will  leave  this  illus- 
tration. I suppose  you  consign  from  your  station 
practically  to  Dublin  ? — Yes,  I do,  but  I should 
explain  that.  I only  started  the  business  in  1902 — 
it  is  only  five  years  since  I started.  At  first  the 
shirts  are  made  in  the  country.  I have  a small 
factory  in  Buncrana;  they  are  made  in  the  country 
and  they  are  sent  to  Derry  to  be  laundried — to  be 
dressed.  At  first  I took  the  shirts  back  to  Buncrana 
to  examine  them  and  box  and  pack  them.  I found 
that  it  was  far  cheaper  for  me  to  employ  a man  in 
Derry  and  take  a place  in  Derry  and  ship  them 
direct  rather  than  bring  them  back  to  Buncrana. 
The  delay  would  not  compensate  me  for  the  charge 
for  the  rent  that  I had  to  pay  in  Derry  and  for 
keeping  an  extra  man. 

19767.  Then  practically  the  finished  article  is  sent 
from  Derry  ? — The  finished  article  is  sent  from  Derry. 
London  is  my  principal  market. 

19768.  As  I say,  the  finished  article  is  sent  from 
Derry,  not  from  your  little  station  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19769.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  small  parcel  scale? — Yes,  the  tendency  in  the 
white  shirt  trade  now  is  altogether  in  the  way  of 
special  orders. 

19770.  Say  a dozen  shirts? — Say  three  dozen  on  an 
order. 

19771.  I suppose  an  individual  can  order  a dozen 
shirts  ?— Quite  so.  An  individual  can  enter  a hozier’s 
and  order  a dozen  shirts  there,  and  we  have  to  send 
them  over  in  a special  parcel. 

19772.  What  would  that  dozen  shirts  weigh  about  ? 
—A  dozen  shirts  would  weigh,  with  boxes,  roughly, 
about  11  lbs. 

19773.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  rate, 
say,  for  a 12  lbs.  parcel? — I had  the  scale  for  the 
small  parcels,  but  I have  mislaid  it;  but  here  is  a 
railway  receipt  I have  where  I bought  some  French 
embroidery  for  shirts  in  London  last  April,  and  there 
were  two  parcels  consigned  of  80  lbs. — 5s.  6 d.  it  cost 
for  80  lbs.  There  was  4s.  2d.  of  paid-on  charge  and 
Is.  4<f.  charged  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany to  Buncrana. 

19774.  Where  was  that  from? — From  London. 

19775.  How  was  that  to  be  sent  from  London,  do 
you  know? — It  was  sent  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western. 

19776.  That  would  go  through  Holyhead,  I suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

19777.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  would  go  through  Fleet- 
wood  in  all  probability,  would  it  not? — Or  Greenore. 
The  charge  of  Is.  4d.  is  what  I paid  on  over  the 
Lough  Swilly  for  80  lbs.  They  justify  it  in  this 
way— that  it  is  sent  by  the  passenger  train,  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a passenger  train  on  the 
line. 

19778.  Chairman. — They  are  mixed  trains,  I sup- 
pose?—They  are  mixed  trains.  For  instance,  a parcel 
handed  to  them  on  Saturday  at  two  o’clock  is  not 
delivered  by  them  in  many  cases  until  the  afternoon 
of  Monday ; yet  they  charge  at  the  rate  of  an  express 
service  for  that,  and  if  you  hand  in  a parcel  at 
their  passenger  platform — very  often  in  Derry  I get 
special  orders  down  on  Saturday  evening  to  send  by 
post  to  customers,  and  if  the  van-man  from  the 
laundry  hands  it  in  at  the  passenger  platform  instead 
°M>0,ng  down  to  the  goods,  they  charge  me  passenger 

19779.  I think  that  is  right? — Although  they  send 
them  by  luggage  train? 

19780.  Oh,  I assume  they  were  sent  by  passenger 
tram.  But  why  do  you  not  send  these  small  parcels 
hy  post  ?— A parcel  of  over  40  lbs.  you  could  not  6end 
by  post. 

19781.  I am  speaking  of  11  lbs.  ? — I am  not  com- 
plaining so  much  about  parcels  of  11  lbs.  as  about 
parcels  of  80  lbs.  and  upwards. 

19782.  What  would  be  the  goods  rate  ? — 7 d. 

Anc!  *or  goods  they  send  by  passenger  train 
they  charge  how  much  ?— 1*.  Ad. 

tr^84'  contention  is  that  they  are  mixed 

rams,  and  that  all  articles  sent  should  be  charged 
at  the  goods  rate  ?— Quite  so. 

19785.  That  is  your  contention  ? — Yes. 

laid78!/  not  y°u  through  rates  from  Eng- 

W r ^CHderry  to  your  station.  I do  not 
Manner**  t anT  intfrview  with  Mr.  Moore,  the 
■manager  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  in  1903, 


previous  to  taking  his  place  in  Derry,  about  through 
lates,  and  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  give  them. 

19787.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  ? — I think  he  ] 
said  my  traffic  was  not  of  sufficient  dimensions  at  the  ( 

19788.  Are  there  any  through  nates  for  anybody  ? — ] 
I believe  there  are  through  rates  for  fish  but  not  for 
anything  in  my  way. 

19789.  But  yours  is  a large  industry  up  that  way  ? 
— Oh,  yes ; it  is  the  staple  industry  of  Londonderry. 

19790.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  owners’  risk  rates  and  the  company’s  risk  rates  ? 
— Yes  ; those  parcels  I speak  of,  for  instance,  from 
Belfast,  if  we  are  getting  a parcel  they  charge  a penny 
on  it,  but  if  we  sign  this  agreement  upon  owner's 
risk,  they  will  take  them  at  a halfpenny  a pound. 

I paid  on  47  lbs.  in  April  3s.  lid.,  and  if  it  had 
been  sent  at  owner’s  risk  it  would  have  been  half  of 
that. 

19791.  Why  do  you  not  sign  that  owner's  risk 
note,  and  get  your  traffic  canned  at  50  per  cent,  below 
the  ordinary  rate? — It  rests  with  the  people  who 
consign  the  goods  as  to  what  way  they  should  be  sent. 

19792.  But  of  course  this  risk  note  only  refers  to 
traffic  from  Derry  to  your  station? — That  is  so. 

19793.  Is  that  a general  risk  note  applicable  to 
Ireland,  or  merely  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway? — 
Merely  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  general,  sir — 
half  parcel  scale. 

Chairman. — We  are  not  talking  about  the  rate. 
The  point  is,  that  whatever  the  rate  is,  if  that  is 
signed,  they  carry  it  at  half  rate. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Those  are  the  conditions 
in  force  all  over  Ireland,  and,  I believe,  England, 
too.  Mr.  Aspinall  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  quaint  thing  is  that  this  does 
not  say  to  what  it  is  applicable  at  all.  They  have 
two  rates  for  the  carriage  of  certain  merchandise  by 
merchandise  or  passenger  trains.  It  might  apply  to 
coal,  or  salmon,  or  anything;  there  is  nothing  to 
show. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I have  here,  sir,  the 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland  time-table,  and  this  says: 

" Traffic  conveyed  at  half  parcels  rates,  at  owner’s 
risk,  unless  otherwise  stated,  between  stations  locally 
on  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland).”  And  then 
it  fills  in  a scale— -bread,  so  many  pounds  at  a certain 
rate ; butter,  so  much,  and  so  on.  With  the  two  1 
together,  you  can  make  out  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  headed,  "Half  Parcels 
Scale.”  This  applies  apparently  to  merchandise  in 
any  quantity.  That  is  the  queer  thing  about  it.  I 
think  we  all  know  the  half  parcels  scale  in  England—  - 
it  is  quite  common — but  never  on  that  standard. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  if  you  will  read 
it,  it  is  a form  to  be  filled  up.  It  says: — “I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swill v 
Railway  Company  have  two  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
certain  merchandise  on  passenger  trains,  at  either  of 
which  rates  the  same  may  be  consigned  at  the  sender's 
option : one,  the  ordinary  rate,  when  the  company 
accepts  the  ordinary  liability  of  a railway  company  ; 
the  other,  a reduced  rate,  adopted  when  the  sender 
agrees  to  relieve  the  company  and  all  other  companies 
or  persons  over  whose  lines  the  merchandise  may  pass.. 
or  in  whose  possession  the  same  may  be  during  any 
portion  of  the  transit,  from  all  liability  for  loss, 
damage,  mis-delivery,  and  soon.  Then  he  accepts 
one  of  those  rates  on  the  form  below. 

Mr.  Acworth. — But  my  point  is  this:  it  is  quite 
common  to  sign  a document  like  that  on  English 
railways  if  you  send  your  linen  to  be  washed  from 
your  London  house  into  the  country ; but  the  form 
I have  seen  applies  to  parcels  by  passenger  train, 
while  this  applies  to  parcels  up  to  any  quantity., 
and  I think  that  is  exceptional. 

IFtfnesi.— When  you  add  on  the  terminal  charges 
to  the  ordinary  traffic  cliarges  and  the  owner’s  risk- 
charges  are  practically  the  same.  For  instance  a 
packet  of  3 cwt.  from  Derry  at  the  ordinary  scale 
amounts  to  Is.  Ad.  At  the  owner’s  risk  rate  it  amounts 
to  lid.,  but  when  you  add  3d.  for  the  cartage  at 
Derry,  and  2d.  at  Buncrana,  it  amounts  practically 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  company’s  risk. 

19794.  Chairman. — Do  two  railway  companies  deli- 
ver at  your  station? — Two. 


Alleged 
refusal  of 
Lough  Swilly 
Company  to 
arrange 
through  rates 
from  England 
to  Buncrana. 


Londonderry 
and  Buncram’, 
"ordinary” 
arid  owner’s 


The  Great 
Northern 
Company's 
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' Complaint 
as  to  frequent 
delays  to 
traffic  in 
transit  from 
Derry. 


19795.  First  of  all,  you  complain  about  the  rates 
being,  in  your  judgment,  excessive,  and  secondly, 
about  the  want  of  through  rates  ? — Thau  is  so. 

19796.  Are  there  through  bookings  for  passengers 
on  the  whole  of  the  system  ? — No  not  to  England. 
19797.  Not  to  England?— No. 

19798.  Take  your  own  station  for  instance?— Bun- 
crana. 

19799.  Yes.  Supposing  you  want  to  get  to  England, 
how  do  you  go  ? — I have  to  go  to  Londonderry  first. 

19800.  And  then  from  Londonderry  you  can  book 
anywhei-e  ? — Yes.  There  are  not  through  bookings  on 
their  own  line;  you  could  not  book  from  Buncrana 
to  Letterkenny  on  their  own  system. 

19801.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  the  system  of 
the  Lough  -Swilly  Company  they  do  not  book  from 
any  station  to  any  station  on  that  railway? — If  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Letterkenny,  I have  to  take  a ticket 
to  Londonderry,  and  then  another  ticket  to  Letter- 
kenny. 

19802.  You  could  not  book  through  ? — No ; the  train 
does  not  stop  there  all  times. 

19803.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  quicker  to  go  to  Derry 
than  to  wait  on  the  platform? — Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  told,  sir,  that 
really  the  practice  or  custom  of  the  company  is 
that  they  do  book  through  where  there  is  a con- 
nection, but  where  there  is  no  through  connection 
they  do  not  book  through. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  a junction  should  be  a connec- 
tion, should  it  not? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — In  some  cases  there  is 
a connection  with  the  junction,  and  then  I find  that 
■where  there  is  a local  fare  there  is  a through  book- 
ing and  where  there  is  no  local  fare  they  do  not 
book  through. 

Witness. — There  is  never  connection  at  the  junction. 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  may  be  an  answer. 
19804.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  if  better  faci- 
lities were  given,  and  these  charges  that  you  mention 
abolished — this  extra  cartage  charge,  and  so  on— it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  industries  of  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — It  would. 

19805.  'Do  you  think  tjiat  those  what  you  call  vexa- 
tious charges  and  this  want  of  facilities,  operate 
against  the  development  of  industries  in  this  district  ? 
— 'Along  with  other  things,  I think  they  do. 

19806.  I see  you  refer  to  arrangements  on  the  rail- 
way— I do  not  know  that  I need  go  into  that — -with 
reference  to  free  passes  and  other  things? — No,  I do 
mot  think  it  is  necessary. 

19807.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  complain  of 
■delays  in  connection  with  the  traffic  from  Derry  to 
your  station  ? — May  I give  you  an  instance  that  hap- 
pened on  the  8th  May  last  with  me?  I got  an  order 
from  London  on  the  2nd  May  for  thirty  dozen  of  a 
shipping  order  for  South  Africa.  Unless  the  order  was 
delivered  in  London  on  the  22nd  May,  the  goods  were 
useless,  as  they  had  to  catch  the  connection  for  the 
Cape.  Some  of  the  material  I had  in  stock,  and  what 
I had  not  I wired  to  Manchester  for.  On  th8  8th 
May  the  stuff  had  not  arrived  at  Buncrana.  I went 
down  to  the  station,  and  I asked  the  clerk  to  tele- 
graph to  Derry,  to  the  goods  station,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  goods  for  me,  and  he  said,  “Yes  I will." 
So  he  wired  to  Derry,  and  they  said  thev  had  just 
got  them  from  the  Midland  Company ; they  would 
send  them  down  by  the  6.30  train.  (This  was  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.)  I came  down,  about 
6.30,  and  they  were  not  on  the  6.30  train.  He  wired 
and  they  said  they  would  send  them  on  by  the 
half-past  nine.  The  next  morning,  when  I went  to 
get  rhem  out,  they  were  in  a wagon  in  the  middle  of 
the  way;  they  were  not  near  the  platform.  The 
stationmaster  said  he  had  got  only  three  porters  in- 
stead of  five,  and  one  of  those  was  at  his  breakfast. 
I .asked  him  what  had  happened  to  the  other  two. 
He  said  they  were  taken  off  to  run  the  train  at  half- 
past  nine  on  the  previous  night,  and  that  in  order 
to  give  them  the  two  hours  extra  they  did  not  resume 
their  work  until  ten  m the  morning.  But,  I said. 
„ : y • J ,yoH  not  Pa7  them  something  extra?” 
. h®  t.hey  were  paid  2s.  extra  a week  up 

to  this,  but  now  the  company  are  going  to  save  this 
d a we®r  °y  allowing  them  to  come  at  ten  in  the 


till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
laiioo'  vay  / asli’  did  y°u  los«  the  order?— No. 

Tou  do..not  to  get  on  very  well  with  the 
staff  of  your  station,  do  you? — Well,  fairly  well. 


tional  tiling.  I suppose? — It  is  exceptional. 

19811.  Then  we  will  pass  it  over,  if  it'  is  excen 
tional  thing,  I suppose? — It  is  exceptional.  F 
of  complaint  with  reference  to  the  delays?— Oh  yes- 
the  delays  are  by  no  means  exceptional;  they  are 
quite  the  rule. 

19812.  And  you  consider  that  is  detrimental  at 
any  rate,  to  your  trade,  which  is  one  where  orders  are 
received  almost  by  telegraph,  and  have  to  be  executed 
promptly? — Yes. 

19813.  And  that  is  the  essence  of  doing  your  busi- 
~ — I suppose,  really? — It  is. 

.14.  Small  profits  and  quick 
is  it  in  a nutshell. 

19815.  Have  you  considered  the  question  generallv 
with  reference  to  Irish  railways  ?— We  have  had  various 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  remedy  that  should  be 
applied.  Have  you  considered  that  an  amalgamation 
of  the  railways  of  Ireland  into  two  or  three  large 
systems  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  ?— Yes  I 
think  so. 

19816.  Have  you  considered  the  subject? — I have 
merely  considered  it  as  it  affected  my  own  trade. 

19817.  That  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  considering 
it? — My  most  formidable  competitors  here  in  London 
are  the  Belgians,  the  Austrians,  and  sometimes  the 
Americans.  They  can  send  their  shirts  here— the 
Belgians  pay  20s.  a ton  for  the  goods  we  are  pavine 
45s.  lOd.  to  send.  J 

19&18.  Mr.  Aspinall. — How  do  they  go?— I am  not 
sure.  This  is  a letter  from  one  of  my  best  customers 
in  London— a,  firm  who  take  about  100  dozen  a month 
from  me,  though  they  also  buy  shirts  from  the  Bel- 
gians which  they  would  buy  from  me  if  I could 
compete  with  them. 

19819.  Will  they  not  come  direct  from  Antwerp  to 
the  Thames  ? — I am  not  certain. 

19820.  You  can  send,  can  you  not,  from  London- 
derry to  London  direct  by  water? — No. 

19821.  Chairman. — The  letter  which  you  have 
handed  to  me  merely  points  out  that  from  a Belgian 
port  they  get  their  goods  into  London  at  about  half 
the  rate  that  they  have  to  pay  from  Manchester  to 
London  ? — Yes. 

19822.  But  it  is  all  by  sea,  and  you  can  see  that 
that  makes  a vast  difference,  can  you  not  ?— I can, 

^le  case  American  goods  they  can  send 

them  for  16s.  from  New  York  to  London,  and  send 
them  by  rail  from  Liverpool  to  London. 

19823.  Oh,  no,  that  is  impossible,  because  the  rate 
from  Liverpool  to  London  is  about  25s.  So  you  see 
it  must  be  by  direct  steamer  into  London.  There 
are  steamers  direct  from  New  York  into  London— you 
know_  that — a regular  service  of  steamers  ? — Yes. ' It 
mentions  that  they  can  deliver  them  in  sixteen  days, 
I think  it  is. 

. 19824.  At  any  rate,  have  yon  considered  the  ques- 
tion  oi  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your 
district  and  your  trade  and  your  industry  if  the  rail- 
W^oonfre _9wned .by .the  State? — I think  if  would. 

19825.  You  said  just  now  you  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  them  in  three  or  four  large  railway 
companies  ? — I understand  they  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State. 

19826.  If  the  State  control  them,  why  should  it 
control  three  or  four  ? — I mean  that  the  State  should 
have  control  of  all  the  railways. 

19827.  In  other  words,  that  the  State  should  buy 
the  railways,  the  same  as  the  State-owned  railways 
m our  colonies — is  that  what  you  mean?— Yes. 

19828.  Or  as  the  Germans,  for  instance,  in  Prussia 
— all  the  railways  there  belong  to  the  State.  In  that 
sense,  should  the  Irish  railways  be  placed  in  precisely 
the  same  position — is  that  your  idea? — That  is  my 
idea. 

19829.  And  your  idea  is  that  if  that  were  done 
your  industry  and  others  of  a similar  character  in 
Ireland  would  be  still  further  developed — is  that  your 
idea  ? — Yes ; they  would  treat  us  more  sympathetically 
than  the  other  railways  do. 

19830.  More  sympathetically  than  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 
19831.  You  say  you  complain  of  the  absence  of 
through  bookings  on  the  Cardonagh  and  Buncrana 
line.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Burtonport  and 
Carndonagh  Treasury  Agreements,  there  is  a special 
clause  providing  for  the  railway  company,  after  the 
line  opened,  entering  into  an  arrangement  for 
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through  bookings  ?— But  Buncrana  is  not  a part  of 
that. 


19843.  But  you  hope  that  if  the  State  take  them  , „ 

over  they  would  be  prepared  to  undergo  some  loss  for  June  6)  1907 


■s&’ss.  - ksl, 


original  Lough  S willy  Railway.  - . 

19833  The  Treaty  . Element  .™ The  Com-  E«a»i»ed  by  Mi.  Acwoeth.  SMS'"”' 

pany  shall,  on  the  completion  of  the  railway,  enter  J Buncrana 

into  the  necessary  arrangements  with  other  Com-  19844.  Why  did  you  set  up  at  Buncrana? — Well,  it 

panies  for  through  booking  of  passengers  and  was  m7  native  town,  and  the  district  also  was  one  Reduction 

goods  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Works.”  that  was  most  suitable  for  that  enterprise.  of  rates  under 

I take  it  that  if  that  clause  is  inserted  it  . 19845.  You  get  of  course  very  cheap  labour — there  Sta.,e  Control 

means  that  from  any  place  on  that  system  is  a tower  standard  of  wages  than  in  a big  town,  of  an'iciPa,?d 
the  Railway  Company  (that  is,  the  Lough  Swilly  course? — No,  I cannot  say  that  there  is,  because  my  ? " t^ql"red 
Company)  were  bound  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  workers  are  earning  as  good  wages  as  they  are  in  development 
all  the  other  carrying  companies  for  through  rates.  Berry.  I pay  them  the  same  rate  of  wages  exactly  0f  industries.  * 
You  say  you  believe  they  have  given  it  in  respect  of  4ba4  is  paid  in  the  big  factories  in  the  City  of  Derry, 
fish,  but  I take  it  that  as  they  have  never  given  you  19846.  Then  what  was  the  advantage — apart  from 
through  rates  in  respect  of  other  goods,  they  are  not  4be  deling  that  you  wanted  to  stay  at  home,  what 
conforming  to  that  agreement  ? — It  was  in  1903,  when  advantage  have  you  ? — I have  an  advantage  in  the 
I had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Moore.  At  that  time  rent- . I have  a place  there  at  Buncrana  and  the 
they  could  not  give  it,  and  I then  made  arrangements  *ent  4s  3 year » *n  Derry  I would  pay,  I suppose, 
to  have  my  shipping  place  in  Derry,  and  I have  not  £b0-  _ 

asked  ever  since.  19847.  Then  you  do  get  some  advantage  by  being 

19834.  I only  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a 4n  an  out-of-the-way  place? — Yes. 
provision  in  those  Treasury  agreements  making  ar-  19848.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  you  must  have  ex- 
rangements  for  through  rates  for  passengers  and  Pected  when  you  went  there  that  the  communications 
goods.  Whether  they  have  carried  it  out  or  not  we  would  be  worse  than  in  Derry  ? — 1 was  quite  aware  I 
shall  probably  hear  afterwards,  but  at  any  rate  there  would  be  handicapped  in  that  way. 
is  a provision.  We-have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  19849.  You  said  that  it  was  with  London  that  you 
with  respect  to  the  general  working  of  the  Lough  bad  y°ur  ™ain  business? — Yes. 

Swilly  Company.  I understand  you  have  only  been  19850.  What  is  your  rate  to  London  ?— 45«.  10d.  R.t.  h,  . 
in  business  in  Buncrana  five  years  ? — I had  been  in  fr°™  £err/'  , , Londonderry 

business  previous  to  that,  but  not  as  a shirt  manu-  . 19881-  And  y°u  have  to  pay  the  local  rate  in  addi-  flnci  London  • 

facturer.  tion — 4s.,  or  something  like  that?— 7s.  3d.  The  par- 

19835.  Were  you  resident  there  ? — Yes.  cels  are  generally  under  3 cwt.  or  about  3 cwt. 

19836.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the  Commissioners  . 19852.  What  do  you  really  pay  per  cwt.  ? — I think 
to  know  what  your  views  generally  are  as  to  the  14  4s  abou4  2s.  3 d. ; I am  not  quite  sure, 

facilities,  both  as  to  the  train  service  and  the  rates  19853.  That  must  be  wrong,  must  it  not,  because 
and  fares  and  the  facilities  generally,  on  the  4ba4  would  be  only  45s.  a ton  ? — Oh,  yes ; it  is  from 
Londonderry  and  the  Lough  Swilly  system  ?— My  ex-  Derry  I am  speaking  of. 

perience  is  that  there  is  no  idea  of  a connection  at  all.  19854.  Take  it  at  3s.  That  is  something  like  what 

The  _ trains  run  without  any  idea  at  all  of  a con-  You  bave  4o  Pay  4°  get  into  London  ?— Yes. 

nection  with  other  lines.  There  is  the  time-table,  19855.  Have  you  no  competitors  inside  the  United 


pany  shall,  on  the  completion  of  the  railway,  enter 
into  the  necessary  arrangements  with  other  Cora- 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 


Londonderry  and  the  Lough  Swilly  system  ?— My  ex-  Derry  I am  speaking  of. 

perience  is  that  there  is  no  idea  of  a connection  at  all.  19854.  Take  it  at  3s.  That  is  something  like  what 

The  _ trains  run  without  any  idea  at  all  of  a con-  You  bave  4o  PaY  4°  get  “to  London  ?— Yes. 
nection  with  other  lines.  There  is  the  time-table,  19855.  Have  you  no  competitors  inside  the  United 
and  I will  point  out,  if  you  will  allow  me,  what  I kingdom ? — Yes;  there  are  competitors  in  West 
complain  of.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  go  from  Somerset,  I think. 

Buncrana  to  Belfast  there  is  a train  leaving  Bun-  , 19856.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  they 

crana  at  7.10  in  the  morning  which  is  scheduled  as  have  to  pay  ?— No,  I do  not  know  anything  about 

arriving  at  Londonderry  at  7.45  to  catch  the  morning  thaJj-  _ 

tram  at  eight  o clock,  but  it  never  catches  it  in  nine  dH°57-  Do  yju  know  anything  of  your  own  know- 
cases  out  of  ten.  ledge  of  what  they  have  to  pay  from  other  countries  ? 

19837.  Is  that  habitual — the  missing  of  that  con-  —Nothing  more  than  that  letter, 
nection  ?— One  morning  out  of  ten  you  would  manage  19858.  I have  read  the  letter ; you  would  not  pin 
to  catch  it,  perhaps,  by  driving  across  the  city ; but  y°ur  faith  to  it,  would  you  ?— Oh,  yes,  I would, 
a arrive  in  time  to  make  the  connection  19859.  I would  not  advise  you  to.  At  any  rate,  it 

a quarter  of  an  hour  is  too  little.  There  ic  ant  „ w.  t !’ 


a nntrt  alntdld  arrive  in  time  to  make  the  connection  19859.  I would  not  advis 

. ^ h,  err  °‘  tn  c?01??, 18  400  .little.  There  is  not  a car  is  not  within  your  knowleo 

Lough  Swilly  station  at  that  hour  of  the  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  gi 

watered  gen®ra  -V,  and  you  have  to  walk  to  the  to  what  your  competitors  h; 

1Qo,n  e>  a.  distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half.  give  positive  evidence  upon 

a reason  rega?"d  to  the  return  journey,  is  there  19860.  Taking  your  rate  o 


it  a car  is  not  within  your  knowledge,  so  I will  not  ask  you. 
of  the  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  give  me  positive  evidence  as 

to  the  to  what  your  competitors  have  to  pay  ?— No,  I cannot 

If.  give  positive  evidence  upon  that, 

s there  19860.  Taking  your  rate  of  3s.  per  cwt. , supposing  it 
ana  ? — came  down  to  2s.  8d.,  that  would  establish  a reduction 
in  the  of  eight  per  cent.,  would  it  not  ? — 2s.  8 d.  per  cwt.  ? 


a reasmiaMo  jumucj,  is  mere  j.ooou.  aaKing  your  rare  oi  os.  per  cwt.,  supposing  it 

If  vo,?  ari  ,i  - gh  connection  back  to  Buncrana  ?-  came  down  to  2s.  8 d.,  that  would  establish  a reduction 
afternoon  J1"8  D"bJin  ,at  ,tbree  0 clock  “ the  of  eight  per  cent.,  would  it  not  ?— 2s.  8d.  per  cwt.  ? 
toZilrt  e-at  Londonderry  at  ten  minutes  19861.  Yes-it  would  be  a reduction  of  eight  per 
L nYJL  the  fe.ning’  and  have  to  stay  there  for  cent,  on  the  rate  ?-Yes.  h V 


generally  speaking,  there  is  not  . 
railwav  rLfee  ing  °f  satlsfaction  with  the  way  tH. 
aritlrt,.  YuPany  manage  the  line?— The  feeling  i 
’ %othe' ■ 


19862.  Would  that  make  any  serious  difference  to 
you? — No  appreciable  difference  at  all. 

19863.  I daresay  you  see  that  if  the  railway  com-  The  redaction- 
pany  reduced  all  the  rates  by  eight  per  cent,  it  would  m rates 
knock  its  whole  dividend  off,  and  yet  you  say  it  would  necessary 


19840  T I'  not  be  enough  to  help  you?— Yes,  I see  the  point,  40  materially 

two  With  7 JlJJ  ? to  , another  question  or  but  your  calculation  is  somewhat  wrong,  as  I do  not  a?ect  the  cosl 
fulfil  with  vofr  Tl°iithe  051er  whlcb  y°u  ,say  y°"  any  of  ffly  stuff  by  Lough  Swilly  Railway  to  of  Production, 

dozen  shirts  a customer  of  one  hundred  London.  I have  to  keep  my  place  in  Derry  and  ship 

a better  position  to’cnmYcf7  lf-,v0U-i£u  d be  Pat  ln  direct  to  London,  and  so  the  carriage  is  only  2s.  3d. 

or  Belgians  to  compete  with  either  Americans  per  cwt. 

by  three  or  four times th/SS*  that  ,orde?  19864>  But  take  14  that  y°n  Pay  3i-  and  supposing 

positive  I could  increase  ftX  t rY^’  1 am  al.mos4  that  y°u  £et  14  down  eight  per  cent.,  that  would  be 

all  events.  66  **  by  twice  the  amount,  at  enough  to  more  than  sweep  away  the  Great  Northern 

19841.  So  that  n . , , , dividend,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  enough  to  help 

where  there  is  sea  comnetlti^Yf  j°r  th' 1 £&Ct  tbaJ  7011  ?—It  would  something,  but  it  would  not  be 
at  a lower  rate  J P ^ goods  must  > carried  worth  speaking  of. 

twY*  °ff  y0urI  trade  ^nd  oTher  sYmil^trades1  that  19865,  14  'w0^ld  not  be  worth  speaking  of  from  your 

ciaUe  YeY  Y’  in.order  to.  develop  them,  an  appre-  po!,nt  of  vieW)  but  „l4  ™ould  mean  absolute  ruin  to  the  Effect  of  o 

artiiL v Ttl0n  “ 4be  rates  ch arced  for  tW  rallway  company ?— Yee,  according  to  that  view.  «enoDs 

l9i!l?'~:14  « essential,  and  more  than  essential  But  lf  you  assume  tbe  reduction  of  5d.  per  cwt.  on  reduction 

« 7* Lfe  rea\on  for- your  advocacy  of  State  thwe  goods  r^uc^  the  income  of  the  railway  by  8 

under  « . ate  Purchase  is-  that  you  assume  that  Per  cent. , I take  it  the  8 per  cent,  lost  by  the  railway  ? . , ^ 

under  wvYt€m-i°f  commereial  enterprise  such  as  that  wil1  ^ added  on  to  my  income  and  it  would  be  some-  d,videi,d«- 
^red,T?trao  :^Sa!  are  now  admin-  thing  then. 

?°u  such  an  ap°rS1  • ki  °T  Ta4^ay  companies  to  give  19866.  Bnt  that  is  just  what  I want  you  to  see ; you 
it  is  not  possible  eciab  6 reduction  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  have  a great  many  expenses,  and  the  railway  carriage 

is  only  a small  part  of  your  total  cost? — It  is  more 
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than  a small  part.  You  are  speaking  now  of  rail- 
way  carriage  on  material  going  out.  There  is  also 
the  carriage  on  material  coming  in  and,  ^ besides,  i 
have  to  send  the  undressed  shirts  by  cart  to  London- 
derry, because  I find  it  cheaper.  The  carts  will  take 
it  for  4d.  per  cwt.  and  deliver  by  road.  So.  taking 
all,  railway  carriage  is  a big  item. 

19867.  I want  you  to  get  to  this  point : your  ex- 
penses for  rent  and  material  and  so  on  are  bigg 
than  your  expenses  for  railway  carriage  ?— Much— oh, 

'ei9868.  No  doubt  if  you  got  eight  per  cent,  on  all 
that  you  would  get  fat,  but  eight  per  cent,  for  railway 
carriage  only  would  not  help  you  very  much  l-^o. 

19869.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  company 
have  nothing  to  live  on  but  carriage  ?— They  have 
their  passenger  rates. 

19870.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  shirts  should  be  treated  better  than  passengers  ‘ 
-I  think  there  is.  , , , 

19871.  What  do  you  think  the  passenger  would 
think  ? You  see  what  I am  driving  at.  If  you  cut 
down  your  railway  rate,  how  is  the  railway  to  live 
The  State  could  come  in.  • T i 

19872.  Supposing  it  does ; as  a taxpayer  m Ireland, 
are  you  prepared  to  pay  taxes  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  railway  rates?— We  are  paying  sufficient 
taxes:  I would  not  like  to  pay  more,  but  I think 
even  from  what  we  pay  there  might  be  a corner  that 
would  go  to  the  alleviation  of  railway  taxes. 

19873.  But  would  it  not  have  to  be  new  taxation .— 
I suggest  it  should  be  taken  up  by  the  British  Ex- 

Cll$874!  Provided  the  British  Exchequer  pays  the 
eight  per  cent.  ?— I think  they  could  very  well  afiord 
to  pay  it.  ....  , 

19876.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  us 
who  do  not  live  in  Ireland  took  another  view?— 1 
should  expect  you  to  take  another  view. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

19876.  Would  you  look  at  this  gentleman  ?— Yes. 
19877.  Do  you  know  him?— I think  so. 

19878.  Who  is  he?— Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway. 


19879.  He  has  been  general  manager  since  1901?— 
He  has. 

19880.  Have  you  ever  made  a single  complaint  to 
Mr.  Moore? — Yes,  decidedly. 

19881.  When? — In  1903,  in  the  office  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  Company  in  Ship  Quay-street, 
Londonderry. 

19882.  What  did  you  complain  of  ?— Of  the  want  of 
through  rates,  before  I took  my  place  in  London- 
derry. 

19883.  And  without  through  rates  you  took  your 
place  in  Derry  ? — Yes. 

19884.  Now  the  original  railway  ran  from  London- 
derry to  Buncrana  ? — Yes. 

19885.  The  new  railways  up  to  Carndonagh  and 
away  to  the  West  are  State  railways? — Quite  so. 

19886.  I suppose  that  even  if  the  State  owned  all 
the  railways  in  Ireland  they  would  still  have  to  be 
worked  by  men?— They  would,  but  I take  it  they 
would  he  men. 

19887.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I mean  that 
the  men  at  present  working  some  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland  could  be  better. 

19888.  And  I daresay  even  some  of  the  shirt  manu- 
facturers could  be  better  ? — Oh,  yes. 

19889.  With  regard  to  this  train  in  the  morning— 
the  7.45 — do  you  know  it  was  never  put  on  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  people  to  go  to  Belfast,  but  was 
intended  to  carry  working  girls  to  Derry?— There 
never  has  been  a working  girl  travelling  by  that  train 
to  Derry  since  it  has  started  to  the  present  day. 

19890.  Have  you  gone  every  day  to  the  station  to 
see? — I have  been  there  pretty  often — three  mornings 
in  the  week  sometimes. 

19891.  Do  you  go  by  that  train  ?— Occasionally  when 
I am  going  to  Derry. 

19892.  Without  wanting  to  go  to  Belfast  at  all,  but 
going  to  Derry? — Yes. 

19893.  Are  there  seven  intermediate  stations  be- 
tween Buncrana  and  Derry  from  which  working  girls 
travel  to  Derry  ? — Yes,  and  we  shunt  at  every  one  of 
them — I know  the  number. 


Mr.  C.  S.  R.  Palmer,  m.inst.c.e.,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 
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19894.  Mr.  Palmer,  I think  you  are  the  Railway 
Engineer  for  the  Government  of  Western  Australia? 
—I  am  at  present  the  London  Engineer  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  Western  Australia. 

19895.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  railways 
in  Western  Australia  ?— Entirely.  I was  for  ten 
years  there  in'  the  service  of  the  State  and  latterly 
as  Engineer-in-Chief. 

19896.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  the  railways  in 
Western  Australia  are  the  property  of  the  State,  or 
are  privately  owned? — They  are,  with  one  exception 
of  200  miles,  owned  by  the  State. 

19897.  What  is  the  length  of  the  railways  owned  by 
the  State  in  Western  Australia? — 1,612  miles  last 


year. 

19898.  What  is  the 'gauge  of  those  railways?— 3 ft. 
6 in.  gauge  ; 92  being  double  track. 

19899.  Are  the  privately-owned  railways  the  same 


gauge  / — Yes. 

19900.  They  are  all  3ft.  6 ins.,  are  they?— Yes. 

19901.  I suppose  the  bulk  of  the  1,612  miles  are 
single  lines? — All,  except  ninety-two  miles  of  double 
.track. 

19902.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  cost  of  those  rail- 
ways owned  by  the  State? — £9,965,940. 

19903.  Were  the  railways  originally  made  by  the 
State? — All  except  two — one  that  is  still  a private 
line,  and  the  other  that  has  been  purchased. 

19904.  By  the  State? — By  the  State. 

19905.  How  have  the  State  raised  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  those  railways? — With  the  exception  of 
about  one-sixteenth  of  the  capital,  which  has  been 
found  from  revenue,  it  has  been  raised  entirely  from 
loan  funds  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  State  at 
a rate  of  interest  on  an  average  of  3^  per  cent,  secured 
cn  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

19906.  When  did  the  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment begin  to  make  State  Railways? — As  far  back  as 
1879.  but  there  was  very  little  progress  until  1893. 

19907.  Then  they  are  practically  all  of  recent  con- 


struction ? — Practically ; since  1893  there  hove  been 
1,410  miles  brought  into  working. 

19908.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  those  railways.  First  of  all,  I suppose  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia  decided  whether  a 
railway  should  be  made  ? — That  is  so. 

19909.  Then  when  they  decided  that,  did  they  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  railways  should 
he  so  constructed  as  to  develop  what  I call  unde- 
veloped country ; is  that  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Australian  Government? — Practically.  I may  say 

that  the  lines  of  my  State  have  never  been  built 
into  an  absolutely  uninhabited  country  as  some  of  the 
American  lines  perhaps  have  been.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  least  one-half  of  the  lines  that  we  have  built 
could  not  have  been  expected  when  built  to  pay  even 
working  expenses  for  several  years,  and  some  do  not 
do  so  now.  The  policy,  therefore,  has  been  one  of 
creating  and  developing  industries  and  of  opening  up 
lands  for  agricultural  settlement,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  one  of  our  industries  and  but 
little  of  the  agricultural  settlement  could  have  been 
established  without  railways,  and  nothing  but  cheap 
construction  could  have  enabled  this  to  be  done;  we 
could  not  have  got  the  money  for  expensive  lines. 

19910.  Have  you  before  you  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  State  Railways  ?— I think  I have  it  here. 

19911.  We  will  leave  it  now  if  it  will  come  up  later. 
In  raising  these  loans  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
ways, do  the  Government  make  any  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund  ? — 'They  have  a sinking  fund  for  all 
Government  loans,  but  that  is  a question  apart  from 
railways. 

19912.  In  other  words,  I suppose  a loan  is  automa- 
tically paid  off  in  a certain  period  ? — Yes. 

19913.  And  that  is  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  when 
the  loan  is  invited? — Yes,  it  is  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion Act. 

19914.  Is  the  period  thirty  or  sixty  years?— -I  could 
not  tell  you  because  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund 
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varies  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan 
is  obtained.  Sometimes  we  have  as  high  as  a three 
per  cent,  sinking  fund. 

' 19915.  For  the  loans  to  construct  these  railways 
there  is  not  only  a certain  interest  to  be  paid,  but 
also  a proportion  for  sinking  fund  ? — Not  necessarily 

*>19016.  Not  necessarily  so? — Not  from  railway 
revenue.  There  is  interest  certainly.  The  reason,  I 
understand,  is  that  we  cannot  expect  the  railways  to 
pay  for  a sinking  fund ; they  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  State. 

19917.  Having  got  the  railways,  we  should  like  to 
know  how  they  are  worked  by  the  State.  Is  there  a 
separate  Department  for  railways  in’  the  Government  ? 
-There  are  two  Departments.  The  construction  is  in 
the  Public  Works  Department,  and  there  is  a separate 
Department  entirely  for  the  working  of  the  railways 
which  is  under  its  own  Minister. 

19918-19.  The  working  is  absolutely  distinct  front 
the  new  works  ? — Quite  distinct.  There  has  been  some 
variation  of  policy  back  and  forward  as  to  improve- 
ments of  existing  lines,  but  mainly  the  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  construction  staff. 

19920.  That  is  what  we  may  call  permanent  im- 
provements ? — Yes. 

19921.  But  for  ordinary  working? — For  ordinary 
working  and  betterment  there  is  a separate  Depart- 
ment. 

19922.  And  with  that  Department  you  are  quite 
familiar,  I suppose? — I am  familiar  with  it.  I 
have  never  been  employed  in  it,  but  I am  perfectly 
familiar  with  it. 

19923.  How  are  the  railways  managed  at  present? 
— At  present  there  is  a Commissioner  appointed 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  who  has  the  control  of 
the  railways  subject  to  the  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament.  The  Minister,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere in  details  unless  there  may  be  special  reasons  for 
it. 

19925.  May  I ask,  is  there  only  one  Commissioner 
or  more? — There  is  only  one  at  present.  The  Bill 
provided  for  three,  but  for  some  reason  this  was  not 
carried  through. 

19926.  Were  there  three  appointed  in  the  beginning  ? 
—No. 

19927.  Never? — No.  There  were  to  have  been  three, 
hut  this  was  a tentative  .policy  on  our  part,  and  only 
one  was  appointed. 

19928.  Colonial  Governments  have  three  ? — Yes  with 
the  exception  of  South  Australia,  which  has  only  one. 

19929.  Victoria  has  three? — Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  each  hae  three. 

19930.  The  Western  Australian  Government'  rail- 
ways are  worked  by  a Commissioner  of  Railways  ? — 
That  is  so. 

19931.  Is  that  a permanent  appointment  or  for  a 
years  ?— For  five  years,  subject  to  renewal. 
iHeoJ.  He  is  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
railways  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Minister 
ic5b1^8?  Yes<  for  the  working. 

the  betterment  or  new 
rxs , that  is  another  Department  altogether,  is  it 
J say,  the  policy  has  varied  ; sometimes  the 
PnM^ur j 9 t °n®  themselves  and  sometimes  the 
rtbkc  Works  have  been  called  upon  to  do  it.  There 
Eh-r®  no  and  fast  line  for  that;  the  idea 
he  / that  large  sums  of  loan  money  should 

waateoUBd  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Works ; but 
r Lro??  revenue  on  the  railways  by  the 
in  Vc-a/q  °4.?Sr^ay®.-  think  it  is  the  same  policy 
19934  ^ales>  Victoria,  and  South  Australia. 

' ihe  same  Policy  is  adopted  there,  is  it?— 

MuSL’"?"  Ul,lt  J**™  1895  and  1906  about 
State  S^ait  is^  MlIway  were  "^ructed  by  the 

Purpose  rf^A  were  those  railways  constructed  for  the 
the  W fJTelT^  1^du9tnes  already  there  or  in 
19637  W de,veloPlng  industries  ? — Partly  both, 
whether  Zlyou;  “.  a Poetical  man,  tell  us 
those  lines*  entfrpnee  could  have  constructed 

think  prLi  Ll117  * making  profit  ?-I  do  not 

but  we  hlve  Z i Pri8e  C°"ld  or  would  hare  done  so, 
199M  TK  1 l0St  0n  fchem  “ a whole-  • 
do  better  i S£\be^  t&nk  they  could 

do  better  than  * *iState  bein®  the  owner,  can 
establishing  of  a ^ °°mPa“T  as  regards  the 

our  two  nrivatjw1  railway.  I think  the  history  of 
. Pnvately  owned  lines  has  shown  that. 


19939.  Are  they  successful  ?— They  were  not.  It  is  j,.„.  R 
partly  a question  of  land  policy.  _L  ' 

19940.  Your  opinion  is  that  very  little  of  the  agri-  Mr.  0.  S.  It. 
cultural  settlement  could  have  taken  place  or  indus-  Palmer, 
tries  fostered  had  it  not  been  for  the  construction  of  M.Inet  c r., 
those  railways  by  the  State  ? — That  is  so.  Engineer  for 

19941.  What  has  been  the  expenditure ; I see  you  *he  Western 
have  the  figures  here  for  the  cost  per  mile  inclusive  °3tral>au 
of  equipment  of  the  State  railways? — £5,900  per  mile  overnment 
inclusive  of  equipment,  on  the  average.  Improbability 

19942.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  all  railways? — All  of  pnvate 
the  railways  of  the  State.  SSZSKk?’* 

19943.  And  they  are  3 feet  6 inches  gauge? — Yes.  the  result 

19944.  Chairman. — That  figure  may  appear  rather  achieved  bv 
high  for  a narrow  gauge  railway,  but,  of  course,  all  the  State  in 
your  equipment  had  to  be  imported? — That  i«  so.  developing 
But  I think  that  is  about  the  lowest  amount  any-  industries, 
where  where  we  can  get  any  public  figures ; I do  not 
think  there  is  any  country  where  we  can  be  beaten 
on  the  average  of  the  railways,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing our  position  and  high  labour  rates. 

19945.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  your  rails  and  every- 
thing have  to  be  imported  ? — Rails,  fastenings,  iron- 
work, machinery,  equipment,  tools,  cement,  and  light 
timber,  all  have  to  be  imported  from  this  side  of  the 
globe,  and  wages  are  thirty  per  cent,  over  those  in 
America ; the  minimum  for  any  class  of  labour  being 
Is.  per  hour. 

19946.  At  any  rate,  the  cost  of  the  State  railways,  Capital  cost 
including  equipment,  has  .been  £5,900  per  mile.  That  per  mile  of 
was  the  cost  up  to  1905,  was  it  not  ? — 1906.  We  the  State  rail- 

now  have  some  exclusively  agricultural  railways  in  waya. 
hand,  costing  from  £1,000  to  £1,100  a mile  exclusive 
of  equipment. 

19947.  I suppose  you  have  no  lands  to  buy? — We 
have  no  land  to  buy,  very  little  at  any  rate. 

19948.  And  no  great  physical  difficulties  ?— No,  not 
on  these  lines.  We  have  on  the  ordinary  lines ; we 
have  a whole  tunnel. 

19949.  Have  you  really  constructed  any  railways 
in  Australia  at  £1,000  or  £1,100  a mile? — Yes,  we 
have  just  built  100  miles  of  line  at  that  cost — £1.050. 

19950.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  gauge?— 3 ft.  6 ins. 

19951.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — What  weight 

rails?— 45  lbs. 

19952.  Mr.  Acworth. — New? — New. 

19953.  Chairman. — You  are  not  hampered  there  in  System  of 
any  shape  or  form  by  any  regulation  with  regard  to  providing 
block-signalling,  interlocking,  and  all  that  sort  of  cheaply  con- 
thing — I am  speaking  of  these  agricultural  lines? — structed lines 
No,  not  there;  but  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  lines  for agricultural 
are  either  absolute  block  or  train  staff,  and  ticket  districts, 
under  rules  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  in  England. 

19954.  They  are  worked  as  similar  railways  are  in 
England  ? — That  is  so.  We  have  pretty  stiff  gradients 
To  show  the  character  of  the 
40  and  1 in  45  ; those  are  the 
75  is  about  the  flattest  ruling 


on  some  of  our  lines, 
country,  there  are  1 
ruling  gradients.  1 
grade. 

19955.  Have  you  found  these  cheaply  constructed 
railways  in  agricultural  districts  have  been  of  any 
benefit  to  the  districts? — They  could  not  settle  the 
land  without  the  railways. 

19956.  Have  you  any  figures  before  you  to  show 
us  the  result  of  the  working  of  any  portion  of  the 
line  which  has  been  opened  ? — There  was  one  line 
opened  prior  to  these.  These  that  I have  been  speak- 
ing about  are  later  lines,  but  there  was  one  opened 
in  July,  1902.  This  line  in  1904-5  had  a gross  goods 
tonnage  movement  of  20,320  and  gross  revenue  of 
£4,049,  with  working  expenses  of  £5,020. 

19957.  Then  that  was  worked  at  a loss? — That  wa3 
worked  at  a less. 

19958.  'Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  result  since 
that  period? — No,  I have  not  the  figures  since  then. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  was  some  special  informa- 
tion; the  Government  do  not  publish  these  figures  as 
they  take  the  railways  as  a whole. 

19059.  Of  course  they  do  not  publish  the  sectional 
receipts  and  expenditure? — No. 

19960.  That  was  the  policy  adopted  on  that  par-  Surplus 
ticular  part  of  the  railway  with  regard  to  the  rates  revenue  tle- 
when  it  was  found  that  the  railways  were  not  earning  voted  to  re- 
a profit? — I cannot  say  that  it  was  with  reference  Auction  of 
to  that  one  particular  line,  but  generally  speaking,  raiJway  rates, 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  railways  were 
more  than  paying  interest  and  working  expenses,  the 
rates  have  been  reduced,  and  that  affected  that  line 
as  well  as  the  others. 

2 L 
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19661.  The  rates  for  agricultural  produce?— For 
agricultural  produce,  yes. 

19962.  And  the,  result  lias  been  satisfactory  to  the 
State?— Quite  satisfactory. 

19963.  That  is  to  say.  the  reduced  rates  for  carry- 
ing agricultural  produce  have  largely  increased  the 
traffic  on  the  line  ?— Yes.  .. 

19964.  And  also  increased  the  nett  profits  ?—w  ell, 
I think  we  are  too  new  to  say  that  yet.  The  State 
is  developing  its  property,  and  there  is  no  donbt 
whatever  that  our  earnings  are  developing  also. 

19965.  Are  they  paying  interest  now  ?— The  lines ! 

19966.  Yes,  as  a whole  ? -Yes,  the  lines  as  a whole 
have  paid  for  the  last  three  years  4g  per  cent. 

19967.  Then  there  is  a considerable  profit  ?— 14  per 
cent,  over  the  loan  interest,  but  we  have  reduced  the 
rates  so  that  I do  not  think  in  the  coming  year  there 
will  be  that  profit.  The  rates  have  been  reduced 
mainly  on  industries  that  required  help. 

19968.  In  other  words,  when  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a substantial  profit  in  the  working  of  the  railways 
the  policy  of  the  State  seems  to  be  still  further  to 
reduce  the  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

19969.  That  is  the  policy  ?— That  is  so. 

19970.  So  that  they  do  not  work  the  railways  with 
the  sole  object  of  getting  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
terest out  of  them? — No. 

19971.  If  there  is  a substantial  profit  they  make  a 
further  reduction  in  the  rates  so  as  to  give  the  country 
the  benefit  of  it?— So  as  to  give  the  producers  the 
benefit,  yes. 

19972.  That  is  the  country?— And  the  consumers, 


19973.  Could  you  tell- us  in  your  own  words  how  the 
receipts  are  dealt  with  ?— The  receipts  all  go  into  the 
Treasury  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.  And 
the  expenditure  is  budgeted  for  and  passed  by  Par- 
liament. 

19974.  That  is  to  say  there  is  an  estimate  made  by 
the  Minister  as  to  what  he  wants  for  the  working  of 
the  railways,  and  that  is  passed  as  part  of  the 
Budget? — As  part  of  the  Budget,  yes. 

19975.  And  the  receipts  go  to  the  Treasury  to  swell 
the  receipts  of  the  States? — That  is  so. 

19976.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Do  you  mean  the 
gross  receipts? — The  gross  receipts. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Just  like  the  English  Post  Office. 

19977.  Chairman. — Of  course,  dealing  with  it  in 
that  way  members  of  the  Parliament  of  the  country 
have  every  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  of  rates  or 
anything  appertaining  to  the  working  of  the  railways  ? 
— When  the  estimates  are  presented. 

19978.  I mean  when  the  estimates  are  presented  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  by  resolution  at  other  times. 

19979.  But  more  especially  when  the- estimates  are 
submitted  ? — Exactly. 

19980.  I mean  there  is  a free  discussion  then  ?— 
Absolutely  free— very  free. 

19981.  I think  you  told  us  that  since  1902,  pre- 
viously there  had  been  some  alteration  made,  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  working  of  the  railways 
rested  with  the  Commissioner? — Prior  to  1902  there 
was  a General  Manager  who  was  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister.  Now  the  Commissioner  has 
"power's  of  his  own  irrespective  of  the  Minister  and 
subject  only'  to  his'  general  political  control.  The  posi- 
tion is  this — the  Commissioner  is  not  interfered  with 
unless  there  is  some  real  Teason  to  do  so. 

19982.  Has  .that  system  worked  well  ? — Unless  there 
is  some  strong  reason  to  do  so  the  Commissioner  is  not 
interfered  with. 

19983.  But  has  the  new  system  worked  well  up  to 
the  present  time  ? — Yes.  There  is  the  usual  reaction, 
I suppose.  It  is  now  stated  that  he  wants  to  make 
too  much  money. 

19984.  That  the  Commissioner  does  ?— That  the  Com- 
missioner wants  to  make  too  much  money.  But,  as  I 
say,  the  Government  have  taken  that  in  hand  and 
have  reduced  the  rates. 

19985.  But  you  think,  putting  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  Colony,  that  the  change  which  was  made  in  the 
management  of  the  railways  has  been  for  the  good  of 
the  Colpny? — Certainly. 

19086.  You  think  so?— I think  so.  That  has  been 
the  experience  I may  say  of  the  whole  of  the  States 
I am  acquainted  with. 


39987.  The  Commissioner  really  has  practically  tl 
sclte  responsibility,  as  I gather  ?— He  has. 

19988.  I do  not  know,  but  it  has  been  suggested  he 
that  the, Commissioner  might  be  subject  to  politic 


influence.  Do  you  know  whether  any  great  political 
influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  working  of  these  railways? Not  on 

c-ur  Commissioner.  I know  it  has  occurred  in  th& 
Eastern  States  sometime  back  j I know  that  by  hear- 
say. 

19989.  But  not  in  Western  Australia? — No;  it  has 
not  been  successful  at  any  rate. 

19990.  He  is  really  an  independent  responsible  per 
son? — An  independent  responsible  person.  ^ 

19991.  And  the  only  complaint  is,  as  I gather  that 
some,  people  think  that  he  is  working  the  railways  and 
making  too  much  profit  ? — That  is  the  present  claim 

19992.  But  Parliament  steps  in  there  and  reduces 
the  rates? — The  Government  nave. 

19993.  I mean  the  Government  ?— I think,  speaking 
personally,,  that  that  was  really  following  on  a reso- 
lution placed  before  Parliament  in  August  of  last  year 
and  accepted,  that  the  rates  should  be  reduced-a 
general  resolution. 

19994.  In  other  words,  that  the  increased  profits 
should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  ? — That  is  so. 

19995.  I mean  to  the  benefit  of  those  using  the  rail- 
ways ? — To  the  benefit  of  those  using  the  railways. 

19996.  I suppose  you  have  no  figures  to  place  before- 
us  with  reference  to  rates? — I have  some  here  that 
may  be  of  interest. 

19997.  If  you  have  any  rates  so  that  we  could  have 
them  on  the  notes  to  make  our  own  comparisons,  it 
would  be  advisable  that  you  should  give  them  to  us?— 
Taking  passenger  rates,  our  general  passenger  rate  is 
2d.  per  mile,  first-class,  and  l|d.  per  mile,  second- 
class;  return  fare  one-half. 

19998.  What  is  your  third-class  rate?— We  have 
none ; we  have  only  two  classes. 

19999.  Those  rates  are  higher  than  the  rates  in  this 
country? — I think  not,  for  the  accommodation. 

20000.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  accommodation? 
Surely  the  third-class  accommodation  in  this  country 
is  equal  to  your  second-class  ?— It  is  all  a question  of 
comparison  in  the  country  to  which  one  goes.  One 
cannot  expect  on  bush  railways  the  same  facilities  as 
are  provided  at  home  here.  But  we  have  sleeping 
berths,  restaurant  cars,  corridor  carriages,  and  so  on. 

20001.  But  still  the  lowest  rate  at  which  a passenger 
ordinarily  can  travel  is  1 id.-  per  mile  ? — That  is  for 
the  single  fare ; return  fares  are  one-half. 

20002.  It  is  1|<?.  against  Id.  in  this  country  ?—That 
is  the  general  passenger  rate,  but  there  are  very  con- 
siderable reductions  m suburban  areas  and  also  in 
season  tickets.  I know  that  I pay  at  present  here 
over  £6  for  a season  ticket  which  in  ..Western 
Australia  would  cqst  £5  4s.  2d.  for  the-  same 
distance. 

20003.  You  pay  £6  here  for  what  in  Australia 
would  cost  £5  4s.  2d.  ?— That  is  so,  for  my  season 
ticket.  ; 

20004.  There  is  not  much  difference  there?— But  it 
is  on  our  side.  , . . ■ 

20005.  I do  not  know  where  your  season  ticket  is  to, 
but  probably  you  have  five  times  the.  number  of  trains 
here? — Undoubtedly;  many  more  trains  on  mam 
lines,  but  not  over  50  per  cent,  extra,  in  suburban 
areas  in  my  experience.  Then,  besides,-  we  . have 
workers’ tickets.  • - 

20006.  What  we  call  workmen’s  tickets,  I suppose. 
Yes,  .at' §d.  per  mile.  , . . 

20007.  I am  afraid  we  are  much. cheaper  than  tnar 
here  ?— We  also  carry  every  one  learning  at  a quarter 
fare.  • 

20008.  That  is  school  children  ?— Up  to  twenty  years 


*uuuc.  That  is  what  we  call  school  children’s  fares? 
— We  also  carry  clergymen  at  reduced  rates  and  co 
mercial  travellers.  ' Then  as  regards  goods  rates— 7 
20010.  One  moment.  With  regard  to  passeng: 
rates  you  have  a lot  to  learn  yet  in  Australia.  - 
but  our -wages  scale'  has  to  be  remembered.  . . 

20011.  And  a good  many  reductions  to  maket* 
you  come-down-  to  our  standard? — Yes,  rt  _ 
coming  down-in  receipts.  „ _ ,Aar 

20012.  Now  as  to  goods  rates?— We  carry  our 


at  id.  a ton  per  -mile.  ji-tance 

20013.  Is,  that ' for  any  distance  ?— Any  distan 


over  five  miles.- 


20014.  Do  yqu  mean  to  say  that  six 


20015.  That.,  is- your  minimum urate?— Ye*- 
20016.  And  after  that  it  is  id.  a mile?— res. 
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20017.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Have  you  ter- 
minal charges?— No  charges  besides  that. 

20018.  Chairman. — That  is  the  charge  to  the  public  ? 
—Yes. 

20019.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  have  this  on  the 
notes  carefully.  Let  us  see  if  I follow  you  correctly. 
You  have  a minimum  charge  for  the  carriage  of  coal ; 
do  you  find  the  wagons  ? — Yes. 

20020.  You  have  a minimum  charge  in  Government 
wagons  of  Is.  3d.  per  ton  for  any  distance  up  to  five 
miles  l— That  is  so. 

20021.  That  is  the  minimum  charge  ?— Yes. 

20022.  But  above  five  miles  it  is  £d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  plus  the  Is.  3 d.  1— That  is  so. 

20023.  And  that  applies  generally  over  the  Western 
Australian  railways  ? — Yes. 

20024.  That  is  very  interesting  in  regard  to  coal. 
Now,  have  you  anything  else  ?— Our  hard  woods  are  Id. 

20025.  That  is  what  we  should  classify  as  timber,  I 
suppose? — Yes;  that  is  Id.  in  the  same  way. 

20026.  With  a minimum? — Yes. 

20027.  Mr.  Acworth. — With  an  initial  Is.  3 cl.  ? — An 
initial  2s.  6d.  for  ten  miles ; 100  miles  would  cost 
10s.  Id.  ; 150  miles  13s.  2d.,  and  so  on  in  reducing 
ratio. 

20028.  Chairman. — For  ten  miles  the  minimum  rate 
•for  timber  is  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  Above  that  it  is  Id.  per 
per  ton  per  mile.  I think  that  is  what  you  said  ? — 
Those  were  our  rates  in  1905,  but  since  that  date 
there  have  been  the  reductions  which  I have  spoken 
of. 

20029.  By  resolution  of  the  House? — Yes,  which  re- 
ductions, I am  sorry  to  say,  I have  not  by  me  at 


20030.  We  will  assume  that  they  are  percentage  re- 
ductions?— They  are  pretty  serious — pretty  large  I 
know.  But  I could  get  you  the  figures  if  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Commission. 

20031.  Mr.  Acworth. — Could  you  give  it  in  percen- 
tages?— I could  not,  at  present. 

20032.  Chairman. — This  information  is  of  consider- 
able value  to  us.  Have  you  eny thing  else  besides 
timber? — I have  grain. 

20033.  That  is  interesting.  First  of  all,  do  you 
carry _grain  in  bulk  or  in  sacks  ? — In  sacks. 

20054.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  quantity 
carried,  or  is  the  rate  for  any  quantity  ? — For  peas", 
wheat,  oats,  maize  and  rye  there  is  no  minimum  ; 
for  other  grains,  truck  loads,  four  tons  constituting 
a truck  load ; in  the  same  way  with  the  others. 

20035.  Your  truck  load  is  four  tons? — Yes. 

20036.  Of  course,  on  narrow  gauge  railways  you 
have  not  such  good  trucks? — That  is  what  we  call  a 
truck  load ; it  is  not  a full  truck  load,  but  what  we 
call  a truck  load. 

20037.  For  rating  purposes  ? — Yes. 

20037a.  What  is  the  rate  for  grain  ? — For  grain  we 
had,  up  to  ten  miles,  2s.  6d.  ; eleven  to  twenty-one 
miles  a further  2d.  a mile ; twenty-two  to  sixty  miles 
4s.  9d  more ; then  £d.  a mile.  All  cumulative 

oivreo  to  miles. 

20038.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  you  would  not  pay  the 
same  for  ten  miles  as  for  for  forty-nine  ? — I have  given 
you  the  total  amount ; it  is  graded. 

20039.  There  are  intermediate  points  between  ten 

on£«y  ?~Yes ! 60  much  per  mile. 

UQ40.  Mr.  Acworth. — Does  it  run  the  same  per 
mile  for  each  of  those  forty  miles;  it  is  a little  under 
ijo.,  which  does  not  seem  to  fit. 

Loione?  Hutcheson  Poe.— It  is  2s.  6d.  for  'the 
and  4s.  9 d.  for  sixty. 

Wj~?'key  go  on  reducing  as  one  goes  on ; they 
HM.  u ' y dlstanc65  the  carriage  gets  longer  the  rate 

per  mile  gets  less. 

it  tffii  — Speaking  generally,  can  we  take 

that  Jheiai6for  ten  miifes  is  2s.  6 d.  for  grain,  and 
clnsA  * o j 18  about  Id.  per  ton  per  mile  ?— It  is 

2fKVio  1 r pe?  40,1  per  mile  up  to  twenty  miles, 
thev^f'  M.r\Acv>orth.—2d.  for  the  next  ten?— Yes; 
timoa  ■ arge  ?n  halfpennies,  and  therefore  some- 
an  in?fease  of  Id.,  and  sometimes  an 
T i7svb  w 2”'  per  mik’  Ulrt'i  you  get  to  the  figure  that 

Kbe£,rerup  to  8ixty  miIe8- 

tons  nf  ,la,t  would  be  the  cost  for  carrying  four 
tons.  ®rain  f°r  sixty  miles? — £1  16s.  4d.  for  four 

‘ mu' r-rtrt.1-1 Ihlt a 9>-  U.  p«  ton. 

that  — *n  tWs  country  it  is  lower  than 

11,  hen  y°u  get  to  100  miles,  we  only  charge 


20045.  ‘"Only”  12s.  5d. ; I wish  we  could  get 
12s.  5 d.  ? — Of  course  we  pay  pretty  heavily  for  other 
things. 

20046.  This  is  all  interesting  to  us.  Now, 
let  us  have,  if  you  can  give  it,  the  rate  for  manure. 
But  manure,  I suppose,  is  not  wanted  in  Australia ; 
it  is  virgin  soil,  and  therefore  you  do  not  use  it.  But 
you  use  lime,  do  you  not? — Yea,  for  building  pur- 
poses; you  might  take  it  that  the  rates  for  that  are 
five-eights  of  the  one  I have  just  given  you. 

20047.  That  is  slightly  more  than  one-half? — Yes. 
20048.  If  you  could  give  us  one  other  case ; we  will 
say  draperies — something  that  is  carried.  Have  you 
draperies  or  groceries ; take  it  broadly,  anything  in 
the  drapery  line,  or  tea,  tobacco,  or  sugar?— It  will 
be  remembered,  of  course,  what  we  pay  for  our  labour. 

20049.  Oh,  yes ; we  are  not  making  any  comments  on 
these  rates ; we  want  to  get  them  on  the  notes,  so  as 
to  see  what  sort  of  rates  they  are  getting  as  compared 
with  what  are  charged  in  Ireland ; that  is  all.  Have 
you  any  rates  for  draperies,  or  groceries,  Or  general 
merchandise,  or  any  broad  term  of  that  sort?— These 
are  box  goods. 

20050.  We  know  what  that  is? — The  rate  for  box 
goods  is  about  two  and  a half  times  what  I have 
given  you  for  grain.  . 

20051.  1 hat  is  2 £d.  per  ton  per  mile  ? — Two  and  a 
half  times. 

20052.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  is  the  initial  rate  for 
a short  distance? — 6s.  6d. 

20053.  6s.  6d.  is  the  lowest  rate  for  which  it  can 
be  carried  any  distance ; that  is  ten  miles  ?— Of  course, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  those  short 
distances  to  carry. 

20054.  No  ? — That  goes  on  to  twelve  miles,  and 
there  are  comparatively  small  increases  after  that. 
That  includes  all  terminal  charges. 

20055.  Chairman. — Does  it  include  collection  and 
delivery  ? — No.  Of  course  there  is  a great  difference 
with  regard  to  the  distance  that  we  have  to  carry.  I 
have  brought  a plan  to  show  it;  ours  is  long-distance 
carriage.  That  has  to  be  remembered. 

20056.  You  go  to  Coolgaidie? — Yes;  that  is  36C 
miles  from  the  port. 

20057.  Can  you  give  us  any  rate  from  the  port  to 
Coolgardie  for  anything?— £1  6s.  for  grain. 

20058.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  isfthsof  Id.  per  mile 
exactly.  Can  you  give  us  the  drapery  rate? 

20059.  Chairman. — What  you  call  box  goods? — We 
have  a 600-mile  rate,  if  you  would  l:ke  to  have  it— 
£1  12s.  for  grain. 

20060.  And  the  hulk  of  your  traffic  is  carried  long 
distances  ? — No,  but  a very  large  proportion  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I suggest  that  these 
distances  are  too  large  for  Ireland.  If  we  could  get 
shorter  distances  we  might  be  able  to  compare  our 
rates. 

Chairman. — 360  miles. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — But  the  witness  was 
giving  600  miles  just  now. 

The  Witness. — The  reason  I gave  that  was  that  the 
policy  in  our  country  would  vary  according  to  the 
interest  to  be  served.  One-fourth  of  our  population 
lives  inland  at  these  distances. 

Chairman. — Of  course  600  miles  did  not  apply  to 
Ireland,  we  know. 

20061.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  you  give  us  the  box 
goods  rate  to  Coolgardie  ? — I will  get  it  for  you. 

20061a.  You  might  add  it  to  your  evidence ; I 
think  it  would  be  useful? — Mixed  groceries  for  in- 
stance, £6  5s.  3d.  for  360  miles,  without  minimum 
limitation  of  weight,  and  at  railway  risk. 

20062.  Chairman. — I think  you  told  us  that  last 
year’s  working,  or  the  last  published  returns  at  any 
rate,  show  that  these  railways  about  which  you  have 
been  speaking,  earned  4J  per  cent,  on  the  borrowed 
capital  ? — 4§  per  cent. 

20063.  I think  you  told  us  that  that  profit  was  con- 
sidered too  large,  and  that  the  surplus  was  really  de- 
voted to  reductions  in  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

20064.  And  that  those  reductions  were  substantial? 
— Were  substantial. 

20065.  But  the  exact  amount  or  percentage  you  are 
not  quite  sure  about  ? — I have  not  got  that  figure ; I 
know  there  was  a reduction  which  they  claim  will 
cost  £16,000  on  timber. 

20066.  That  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  timber  trade  ? 
— To  the  benefit  of  the  timber  trade;  I regret  I can- 
not give  you  the  other  figures,  but  they  have  not  come 
out  to  us  yet.  - 
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20067.  From  your  knowledge  of  Australia  are  you 
of  opinion  that  these  State-owned  railways  have  re- 
sulted in  great  development  of  the  country?  Yes;  1 
am  definitely  of  opinion  that  the  country  could  not 
have  developed  without  the  railways ; that  is  my 
definite  opinion.  . . ... 

20068-9.  And  I think  you  are  also  of  opinion  that 
private  enterprise  could  not  have  done  it — could  not 
have  been  expected  to  do  it  ? — I do  not  think  they 
could  have  done  it;  they  could  not  have  got  the 
money  to  do  it  with.  That  is  what  I have  seen  there. 
They  certainly  could  not  have  got  it  at  the  prices 
at  which  we  can  get  it. 

20070.  In  your  judgment,  are  there  any  drawbacks 
to  State  ownership  ?— Yes ; one  is  more  expensive 
working  than  privately-owned  railways,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  require  more  from  a Government 
railway  than  they  would  accept  from  a privately- 
owned  railway.  That  is  what  I have  seen  in  Western 
Australia  at  the  present  day. 

20071.  You  mean  that  the  stag  exact  more? — No; 
not  the  stag,  but  the  public.  The  public  desire 
better  facilities — more  trains. 

20072.  You  spoke  about  working  at  greater  cost? — 
That  is  so. 

20073.  That  piust  mean  that  more  wages  are  paid  ? 
— Higher  wages  are  paid,  but  apart  from  that,  there 
are  more  trains  put  on,  and  that  adds  to  the  expense 
really  much  more  than  paying  higher  wages. 

20074.  In  spite  of  those  drawbacks  these  particular 
railways  pay  4|  per  cent.  ? — In  spite  of  those  draw- 
backs. 

20075.  Are  there  any  other  drawbacks  that  you  wish 
to  mention? — No;  I do  not  think  there  are  beyond 
those. 

20076.  Then  on  ihe  whole,  speaking  for  your  Colony, 
do  you  think  there  has  been — I think  you  said  in  fact 
that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  have  these 
Government-owned  railways  ? — I think  so,  yes. 

20077.  And  that  the  development  of  the  country  has 
practically  followed  from  the  development  of  the  rail- 
ways ? — That  is  so ; there  is  no  question  about  that, 
I think. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 


20078.  You  were  saying,  I have  no  doubt  truly, 
that  the  money  to  make  the  railways  would  not  have 
been  got  except  by  the  State  taking  over  the  respon- 
sibility?— Yes;  it  would  not  have  been  got  at  the 
price. 

20079.  You  would  not  have  got  it,  or  if  you  had 
got  it,  it  would  have  been  on  very  expensive  terms  ? — 
Yes. 

The  possibility  20080.  That  view  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  a 
of  applying  (lie  case  where  the  railways  were  already  made,  would  it. 
Australian  I mean  if  you  were  to  translate  that  into  Ireland, 

system  of  where  the  railways  are  made  and  the  capital  has 

raising  capital  been  found.  So  far  as  you  base  your  argument — and 
to  Ireland.  I gather  it  is  a very  strong  argument  in  Australia — 
on  the  fact  that  that  was  the  only  feasible  way  of 
getting  the  money — that  would  not  apply  to  Ireland, 
because  the  money  has,  been  got? — Yes. 

20081.  Would  you  agree  ? — Yes  ; but  I do  not  know 
at  what  percentage  it  has  been  got. 

20082.  But  there  it  is ; it  has  been  obtained  and 
the  railways  do  not  want  making  again,  although,  no 
doubt,  there  are  extensions,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

20083.  I want  to  go  over  a good  many  of  the  points 
you  have  raised,  as  it  is  the  first  time  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  asking  any  questions  of  a gentle- 
man coming  from  Australia.  Would  you  tell  us  what 
your  annual  receipts  are? 

Gross  earnings  Afr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I have  it  here ; the 
per  mile  of  the  gross  earnings  were  £1,588,084. 

Australian  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  on  1,600  miles  of  lines, 

railways.  roughly  speaking  a thousand  pounds  per  mile  per 

annum.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at;  it  is 
roughly  about  the  same  as  Ireland — about  £1,000 
per  mile. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  x.c. — Ireland  works  out  at 
£1,250. 

20084.  Mr.  Acworth. — I thought  it  was  not  quite  so 
much.  Then  about  capital,  if  my  recollection  is 
right,  Western  Australia  used  to  pay  a good  deal 
more  than  5 per  cent.,  did  it  not,  in  the  very  early 
days? — We  never  paid  more  than  5 per  cent. 

20085.  Not  in  1888,  or  something  like  that  1— There 
was  one  loan  in  1872,  but  that  was  only 

20086.  I do  not  mean  paid  for  money  ; I mean  that 
the  railways  paid  a bigger  percentage' of  profit;  that 


is  my  recollection? — Western  Australia  has  paid  as 
high  as  11  per  cent. 

20087.  I think  it  paid  a very  high  rate  in  one  veir  / 
—In  1896.  3 

20088.  Then  they  developed  their  lines  very  fast— 
they  had  to,  no  doubt — and  the  interest  ran  down  a. 
great  deal — the  percentage  of  earnings  to  the  capital 
involved  ? — Yes,  but  there  were  also  heavy  reduction*, 
of  rates. 

20089.  Can  you  tell  how  low  it  went?— The  lowest 
percentage  earned  on  capital  has  been  3'75. 

20090.  Then  it  has  very  nearly  paid  its  way  all  the 
time? — Excepting  up  to  1891,  when  we  were  just 
balancing ; there  was  a very  short  length  of  line  con- 
structed. 

20091.  In  this  worst  year  it  very  nearly  paid,  is 
that  the  position? — Yes. 

20092.  And  on  the  whole,  it  has  more  than  paid? 
— Certainly. 

20093.  That  is  therefore  a great  deal  better  than  the 
average  of  any  other  State  in  the  Commonwealth?— 
Yes ; that  is  so.  We  have  paid  better  on  the  whole. 

20094.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  Queensland, 
for  example,  has  never  paid  full  interest  on  their 
capital  ? — I think  they  have  paid  their  way— mor. 
than  done  that. 

20095.  Have  they  ? — Oh,  yes.  What  Queensland 
has  not  done  recently  at  any  rate  is  to  cover  the  whole 
of  its  interest. 

20096.  That  is  what  I mean ; I do  not  mean  that 
they  have  not  always  paid  working  expenses.  The 
Queensland  Railways’  net  receipts  have  never  covered 
the  interest  on  the  Queensland  Railway  debt?— Not 
quite. 

20097.  In  New  South  Wales  only  in  a few  years?— 
New  South  Wales  has  varied ; I think  it  would  be 
found  that  she  has  done  so  on  the  whole. 

20098.  Barely,  I think? — One  point  has  to  be  re- 
membered, and  that  is  the  cost  of  construction  in  these 
Colonies. 

20099.  We  will  go  bade  to  that  afterwards,  if  neces- 
sary. As  to  Victoria,  only  two  years  ago  there  was  a 
deficit? — I daresay  there  was. 

20100.  In  New  Zealand  there  has  generally  been  a 
deficit  until  quite  recently  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

20101.  So  that,  if  I am  anything  like  right,  though 
we  are  told  that  the  policy  of  Australian  States  is 
to  keep  down  the  net  receipts  to  the  point  where  they 
pay  the  interest  on  their  capital,  the  fact  is  that  as 
a rule  they  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  them  up  to 
that  point? — I would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  I 
think  I might  fairly  put  it  another  way,  and  that  is 
that  they  have  kept  their  rates  persistently  low  in 
order  to  develop  industries. 

20102.  They  have  got  rid  of  their  surplus  before 
they  have  got  it,  so  to  speak  ? — In  some  cases. 

20103.  They  have  not  really  had  a large  surplus 
that  they  could  afford  to  distribute,  but  they  have 
distributed  before  it  accrued  ? — Not  always. 

20104.  Butin  many  cases?— In  some  cases. 

20105.  I think  that  represents  the  history.  Your 
figure  of  £5,900  a mile  does  that  include  the  new 
railways  at  £1,000  a mile,  which  you  are  building?— 


20106.  It  does  not  ? — No  ; that  was  up  to  1906,  and 
the  new  railways  have  just  been  built. 

20107.  That  would  bring  the  figure  down  further?— 

20108.  Do  you  suggest,  leaving  out  these  new  rail- 
ways, that  practically  £6,000  a mile,  which  I may 
translate  as  $30,000,  is  other  than  a full  ample  pn« 
to  pay  for  a single  narrow  gauge  line  across  a ha- 
plain  ? — It  has  more  than  paid  for  a single  narrow 
gauge  line  across  a flat  plain  in  our  case,  because  we 
have  some  rough  country  also,  and  our  position  an 
wages  have  to  be  allowed  for. 

20109.  But  broadly,  I think  you  said  it  was  a flat 
country?— In  the  interior,  yes,  but  we  have  a range 
that  we  have  to  penetrate.  ,, 

20110.  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  exceptionally 
cheap  ? — £6,000  a mile,  no — not  what  you  can 
struct  a railway  for,  for  first  purposes,  but  this 
eludes  much  well  developed  line. 

20111.  It  includes  equipment? — Yes. 

20112.  Chairman.— It  depends  on  the  equip™?*  of 
course? — Our  equipment  is  about  the  same  as 
railwavs,  I believe — quantities  of  equipment  per  ■ 

20113.  Mr.  Acworth.—  I am  very  much  struck  . 
your  (figures  of  £1,000  or  £1,100  ; I find  *at  it  mean- 
seventy  tons  of  rails  a mile? — That  is  so. 
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20114.  What  would  the  rails  cost  on  an  average — 
£6  10s.  1 — They  cost  under  £6,  delivered  there. 
"”20115.  That  is  £420  for  rails  without  fastenings; 
there  is  no  ballasting  ?— No. 

20116.  Just  laid  on  the  soil? — Graded,  of  course, 
and  there  is  a local  ballasting — earth  ballasting. 

20117.  Practically  on  the  soil  scraped  up  with  the 
sleepers  that  are  in  that  neighbourhood? — We  use 
fairly  good  sleepers. 

20118.  You  perhaps  get  them  along  the  line.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  road  crossings  to  provide 
for? — There  is,  but  we  use  cattle  pits  in  most  cases. 

20119.  You  say  that  the  whole  of  the  receipts  from 
the  lines  are  passed  through  the  Treasury  and  form 
part  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,  and  that 
each  year’s  proposed  expenditure  is  placed  before 
Parliament  and  voted? — That  is  exactly  like  the  sys- 
tem of  the  English  Post  Office  ? — Yes. 

20120.  You  know  that  the  Swiss  have  nationalised 
their  railways  within  the  last  year  or  two  ? — No,  I did 
not  know  that. 

20121.  Well,  they  have  done.  They,  having  seen 
what  had  been  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
made  it  a part  of  the  law  that  the  railway  budget 
should  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  budget  of 
the  country.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  right  sys- 
tem?—It  depends  on  the  country,  but  certainly,  in 
my  opinion,  our  system  is  the  better  one. 

20122.  That  Parliament  should  control  and  vote  the 
salaries  of  the  stationmasters  and  vote  the  rates  for 
grain  ?— Except  that  Parliament  does  not  go  into 
details;  it  could  not  possibly  go  into  details,  but  they 
have  the  right  to  do  so. 

20123.  I want  to  ask  some  questions  on  that  pre- 
sently. All  these  questions  could,  of  course,  be  raised 
on  the  railway  budget? — They  could. 

20124.  You  could  move  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  the  grain  rates  ought  to  be  reduced,  or  that  no 
stationmaster  ought  to  get  less  than  £3  a week,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

20125.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  has  more  ad- 
vantages than  the  other  system  ? — I think  so.  I think 
it  gives  a power  of  interference  which  naturally  would 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  unless  there  were  reason  for 
it. 

20126.  You  spoke  of  these  large  reductions  in  the 
gram  rates  and  other  rates.  Arc  those  borne  on  the 
railway  systems ; does  the  railway  stand  the  racket 
of  that?— Yes. 


20127.  You  know,  no  doubt,  the  Victorian  system, 
under  which  if  the  Commissioners  say,  " We  think  the 
are  low  enough,”  and  Parliament  says,  “We 
think  they  ought  to  be  lower,”  then  the  Commissioners 
say,  “ The  difference  will  mean  £10,000  a year,  and 
you  must  vote  £10,000  a year  subsidy  to  the  railway 
♦k  + 'r-  ^ou  know  that  system  ? — May  I point  out 

that  the  Commissioners  were  appointed  there  to  under- 
take the  railways  at  a time  when  they  were  very  badly 
on,  and  the  country  was  prepared  to  .submit  to  any- 
thing, the  railways  were  not  paying  at  all,  and,  there- 
fore, it  has  not  been  a case  of  handing  over  surplus 
revenue,  but  of  making  the  railways  pay.  We  are  in 
3 vnicfo  'ortunate  position. 

20128.  And  under  that  other  system  Parliament 
oted  last  year  or  the  year  before  in  Victoria  to  reduce 
f.  • e,s , coai  from  |d.  to  %d. ; the  railways  are 

g tting  gd.,  but  the  people  are  paying  a id.,  and  Par- 
lament  makes  up  the  other  farthing? — That  is  very 
onion0  that  particular  industry. 

A„nr‘  ^milarly,  they  are  now  going  to  vote  a re- 
UuctKm  °f  the  grain  rate.  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
f sPtem>  or.  would  you  rather  leave  it  without  any 
pecial  regulation? — No;  I would  rather  see  Parlia- 
pendent  COn*ro^  ^an  have  anyone  absolutely  inde- 

. Isee.  In  fact  you  prefer  the  Parliamentary 

• the  Commissioners’  system  ? — No ; I prefer  a 
hn+  1SSTer  *°  a certain  extent  with  full  powers ; 
x e.°^er  hand,  with  reserve  powers  for  Par- 
interfere  if  necessary. 

nno  ii  recognise,  of  course,  that  this  is  really 
, cruxes  of  the  matter — what  is  to  be  the 
^ °f  !acH-T  quite  recognise  that, 
missis  ^ntl 1 gather  that  you  think  that  the  Com- 

Y . er,°.u8kt  to  be  under  the  Minister  for  Railways  ? 

t’0  p^yj-  ^*n*ster  for  Railways  would  be  respon- 

fin^l^Jr  would  you  give  the  Commissioner  de- 
or  w'tkm  which  he  could  do  what  he  liked, 

Givo  fk  n ^.lnister  always  have  to  control  him  ? — 
bv  tba  .mmissioner  full  powers  subject  to  revision 
■ Minister  when  there  was  necessity. 


1 20134.  That  means  to  say  that  the  Minister  can 
always  interfere  if  he  chooses  ? — If  he  chooses. 

20135.  I only  want  to  understand  where  you  are. 
You  said  that  in  1902  the  management  was  directly 
controlled  by  the  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  that  since  that  time  Parliament  has  ceased  to 
have  detailed  control,  and  powers  have  been  vested 
in  an  independent  head  called  a Commissioner  ? — That 
is  so.  That  appears  to  be  very  largely  what  I have 
been  saying  as  to  what  I think  is  the  correct  way. 
The  Minister  does  not  interfere  with  the  Commissioner 
except  when  there  is  special  reason  to  do  so. 

20136.  Why  was  the  change  from  one  system  So  the 
other  made  in  1902  ?— Because  there  tvao  too  much  in- 
terference in  the  previous  case.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  there  was  a right  to  interfere  the  whole  time  and 
every  time,  and  that  was  taken  advantage  of  politi- 
cally. 

20137.  Do  I understand  that  there  was  too  much 
political  interference? — There  was. 

20138.  And  accordingly  a barrier  was  erected  in  the 
shape  of  a Commissioner? — That  is  so. 

_ 20139.  Can  the  Minister  now  interfere  if  he  likes  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

20140.  And  that  is  the  legal  position? — Yes  in 
my  opinion. 

20141.  Is  the  difference  that  “ Commissioner  ” 
sounds  a bigger  person  than  “ General  Manager  ” and 
Ministers  are  afraid  of  him,  or  what  makes  the  differ- 
ence ? — No.  Parliament  has  now  definitely  placed  a 
certain  responsibility  on  the  Commissioner  which  was 
not  on  the  general  manager,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
an  officer  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Minister  at  all 
times. 

20142.  Taking  it  as  a broad  question,  in  practically 
every  State  of  the  Commonwealth  they  have  gone 
through  one,  or  two,  or  three  phases ; first  of  all.  they 
were  under  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

20143.  Then,  to  use  your  own  phrase,  confessedly 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  political  influence 
they  set  up  a Commissioner? — Yes. 

20144.  In  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  I 
think  they  pulled  him  down  again  ?— South  Australia 
still  has  a Commissioner. 


20145.  They  pretty  well  pulled  him  down  again  in 
New  South  Wales,  I think.  Then  in  New  Zealand 
they  pulled  him  down  again  ? — Yes. 

20146.  Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  put  him  up 
again  when  there  is  confessedly  too  much  political  in- 
fluence again? — It  depends  there  now  on  the  Govern- 
ment again.  If  you  have  a strong  Government  and 
a strong  Minister  that  influence  cannot  obtain. 


20147.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a sferono- 
Commissioner,  he  will  keep  it  down? — Yes. 

20148.  But  if  you  have  not,  it  may  get  in? — The 
great  strength  of  the  Commissioner’s  position  is  that 
he  is  not  dependent  on  the  public  vote. 

20149.  I think  in  no  case  is  he  appointed  for  more 
than  five  years,  is  he  ? — I think  not. 

20150.  So  that  he  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
the  public  vote  ? — I would  not  admit  that,  because  the 
Government  have  power,  and  actually  have  done  so, 
to  appoint  and  re-appoint  a Commissioner  without 
its  being  made  public ; they  have  an  absolute  right  to 
do  that. 

20151.  He  has  to  be  reappointed ; we  can  draw  our- 
own  inference  as  to  what  that  means. 

20152.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Is  he  removable- 
after  five  years? — No.  The  appointment  simply  ter- 
minates if  not  renewed,  I believe. 


t 2P^5f  ¥r‘  — By  a vote  of  both  Houses?— 

I think  that  is  not  the  case  with  our  Commissioner" 
unless  he  is  found  incapable  or  something  of  that  sort- 
20154.  Mr.  Acworth. — I do  not  know  whether  your 
attention  was  ever  called  to  it,  but  I have  been  re- 
minded  of  it  in  this  inquiry.  Were  you  in  Australia 
with  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who,  curiously  enough 
had  been  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  went  out 
there  as  Governor  of  Tasmania  ? — I was  there  in  1894. 


20155.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April,  1892 
he  talks  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Commissioners— the 
difficulty  that  there  has  been  money  spent  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  spent,  and  he  speaks 
of  how  the  Commissioners  were  set  up  to  stop 
it.  The  point  he  raises  is  this:  "Our  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  are  the  guards,  and  I believe 
that  any  guard  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  permanent 
Commissioners  appointed  by  them  to  exercise  their 
powers  must,  as  experience  appears  to  be  already 
showing,  break  down.”  Would  you  agree  with  that— 
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a io/\-  if  the  railways  belong  to  the  State,  Parliament  does 
,/uJie  represent  the  owners?— That  is  so 

- - - 20156.  And  Parliament  is  the  right  body  to  control  f 

20157.  If  the  people  control,  they  must  control? — 

20158.  And  I gather  your  attitude  to  be  that  you 
would  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  that  you 
cannot  put  up  a Commissioner  to  protect  the  people 
. from  themselves  ? — You  can  to  a certain  extent,  but 

and  powers  of  the  Commissioner  might  go  to  a further  extent  than 
tho  Railway  ig  necessary ; in  that  case  you  ought  to  guard  yourself 
Commissioner.  £rom  tjle  Commissioner. 

20159.  If  the  people  own  the  railways,  in  the  long 
run,  the  people  must  have  the  power  to  run  them, 
and  the  Commissioner  could  only  be  an  obstacle  to  a 
certain  extent;  that  is  what  you  think,  I gather?— 
Yes. 

20160.  He  may  be  an  obstacle  to  prevent  good  as 
well  as  to  prevent  evil? — He  can  be  certainly. 

20161.  So  that  in  the  long  run  you  come  back  to 
this,  that  no  machinery  can  protect  the  owners  of  the 
railways  from  mismanaging  them  if  they  like? — No, 
but  the  Commissioner  could  put  on  a considerable 
braking  effect. 

20162.  That  really  is  the  point,  I think.  I wanted 
to  ask  you  about  the  rates.  You  do  not  know  in  any 
shape  what  the  reductions  you  speak  of  are  going 
to  work  out  at? — No,  not  at  present. 

20163.  You  cannot  do  it  in  money,  in  percentage,  or 
any  way? — The  only  thing  I can  tell  you  that  I know 
is  that  the  profit  was  £100,000  over  and  above  in- 
terest, and  that  £16,000  of  that  has  been  conceded  at 
once  to  the  timber  trade. 

20164.  There  are  other  reductions,  but  you  could 
not  price  them? — No. 

Particulars  of  20165.  In  Western  Australia,  you  do  not  publish 
tou-mile  rates  ton  mile  figures  ? — I do  not  think  they  do  in  any  of 
on  Australian  the  Colonies. 

railways  not  20166.  They  have  them  in  some  ? — They  may  have, 
available.  but  I have  never  seen  them. 

20167.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  them  m 
Western  Australia? — They  have  not. 

20168.  So  that  in  taking  the  specimen  rates,  we 
cannot  tell  what  really  the  average  charge  is?— No. 

20169.  We  cannot  compare  it  with  other  countries, 
■where  they  exist? — No. 

20170.  Mr.  Aspinall. — They  have  them  in  Victoria? 
Possibly,  but  they  are  not  published. 

20171.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  you,  in  any  way,  give  an 
idea  of  what  you  believe  the  average  length  haul  to 
be ; it  must  very  much  affect  the  question  of  rates. 
The  only  railway  that  ever  got  it  out  in  this  country 
got  out  an  average  haul  of  twenty-two  miles  as 
against  about  80  in  Germany,  and  140  in  America  ? — 
All  I can  tell  you  is  our  distances,  and  where, 
approximately  speaking,  the  main  industries  are 
located. 

Question'of  20172.  Is  there  much  local  traffic — that  is  to  say, 
the  average  traffic  that  originates  fifty  miles  from  Perth  and  goes 
length  haul  of  £Q0  miles,  or  is  it  nearly  all  backwards  and  forwards 
traffic  m tf>  peirfcb  or  Albany  ?— No ; there  is  a very  great  deal 
of  locil  traffic. 

20173.  There  is? — Yes.  There  is  also  a great  deal 
of  traffic  between  Perth  and  the  port,  which  is  only 
twelve  miles. 

20174.  Do  you  mean  that  it  starts  from  Perth  and 
goes  to  the  port? — It  starts  at  Fremantle  and  goes 
into  Perth. 

20175.  And  dees  not  go  further? — And  does  not  go 
further.  That  feeds  perhaps  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  State. 

20176.  Goods  for  consumption  in  Perth  would  not  go 
beyond  ? — No. 

20176a.  You  would  not  care  to  suggest  any  figure 
which  you  think  would  represent  the  average  haul? — 
I have  never  attempted  to  get  it  out. 

Percentage  of  20177.  With  regard  to  passengers,  is  the  suburban 
shortand long  short  distance  traffic  a very  large  percentage? — There 
distance  is  a large  percentage,  because  Perth  and  Fremantle 

passenger  represent  oue-third  of  the  population  ; then,  again, 

traffic.  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie,  where  again  the  suburban 

traffic  is  i.aree,  and  Boulder,  represent  another  one- 
sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  population. 

20178.  So  that  those  two  places  have  a very  con- 
siderable local  traffic  between  themselves? — Yes. 

20179.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  from  Ccolgaxdie 
to  Perth?— It  is  about  twenty  miles  an  hour,  all 
stoppages  included. 

20180.  That  is  a through  train? — Yes,  from  twenty 
to . twenfcr.fi ve  miles  an  hour. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinaix 

20181.  What  bearing  has  your  system  of  manage- 
ment of  Government  control  got  upon  labour  questions 
in  this  sense ; if  you  have  a demand  on  the  part  of 
the  men  for  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  can  the  Commissioner  decide  that? — Yes. 
20182.  Absolutely? — Yes. 

20183.  So  that  he  has  not  to  go  to  the  Minister  at 
all  ? — Not  necessarily. 

20184.  If  that  results  in  an  increased  expenditure 
which  is  abnormal  m relation  to  the  working  of  the 

railway,  what  would  happen  to  the  Commissioner? I 

suppose  he  would  be  found  incapable. 

20185.  But  he  cannot  be  removed,  can  he?— Yes,  he 
can,  for  being  wanting  in  capability. 

20186.  How  can  he  be  removed ; what  is  the  method 
of  procedure  ? — It  is  part  of  his  contract,  as  far  as  I 
know ; they  have  the  power  of  removing  him,  but, 
of  course ; it  is  a power  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
exercise. 

20187.  But  am  I not  right  in  saying  that  in  Victoria 
he  is  practically  appointed  for  life,  except  in  case  of 
misconduct,  and  then  if  he  is  removed  he  has  to  be 
removed  on  a vote  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament?— I 
could  not  tell  you. 

20188.  Assuming  that  you  have  the  other  method 
of  control,  where  the  Commissioner  is  not  responsible, 
have  you  no  cases  where  any  great  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Commissioner  to  employ  a 
number  of  men  through  political  influence?— Yes. 
There  are  more  or  less  constant  requests  for  employ- 
ment, but  I should  not  like  to  say  that  it  was  any 
form  of  political  dishonesty  at  all. 

20189.  W as  not  that  a source  of  complaint  in  New 
South  Wales  some  years  ago? — Yes,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  that  men  have  been  employed  at  higher 
rates,  but  I do  not  think  that  affected  the  railways. 

20190.  Before  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner in  New  South  Wales,  was  there  not  a very 
strong  complaint  that  political  influence  resulted  in. 
large  numbers  of  men  being  employed  who  were  not 
necessarily  required  for  railway  work  ? — I believe  that 
was  the  case  in  New  South  Wales. 

20191.  That,  therefore,  is  a danger  which  has  to 
be  guarded  against  in.  some  way  ? — I think  the  Commis- 
sioner would  guard  against  that  danger. 

20192.  Therefore,  the  Commissioner  must  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  man  to  withstand  any  Parliamen- 
tary influence  1 — Not  quite.  I think  his  mere  position 
gives  him  a power  of  withstanding  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence that  anyone  directly  elected  by  the  people  can 
never  have. 

20193.  But  you  like  the  present  system  under  which 
you  are  working  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

20194.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  that?— Yes. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  about  it  except  the  one 
that  I have  spoken  of,  namely,  that  the  Commissioner 
is  trying  to  make  too  much  money. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

20195.  I think  you  said  that  the  public  were  rather 
complaining  that  tho  Commissioner  was  making  too 
muen  money,  and  that  that  was  practically  the  only 
charge  they  had  against  him  ? — Yes. 

20196.  In  such  a case,  I presume,  though  the 
Minister  for  Railways  presents  the  estimates  to  Par- 
liament, they  are  practically  framed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  a great  extent? — Yes. 

20197.  He  is  -an  expert,  and  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways may  or  may  not  be  an  expert? — Yes. 

20198-  And  he  depends  upon  the  Commissioner  for 
the  preparation  of  the  estimates  which  he  submits  to 

20199.  Therefore,  naturally  if  he  is  prepared  to 
support  him  he  must  be  largely  guided  in  any  state" 
ment  he  makes  to  the  House  by  the  estimate  which 
has  been  given  him  by  the  Commissioner  ?— That  is  so. 

20200.  To  take  an  extreme  view.  Supposing,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  he  had  gone  as  far 
as  was  necessary  in  the  matter  of  reduction  of  rates 
and  charges,  and  that  the  House  was  opposed  to  the 
view  that  he  took,  and  that  the  Minister  took  the  same 
view  as  the  House ; in  such  a case  would  there  not  be 
great  risk  of  the  Commissioner  being  thrown  to  the 
dogs ; I mean  if  the  Minister  took  the  same  view  a® 
the  House,  that  the  charges  were  too  high,  and  ths 
there  were  undue  profits,  and  the  Commissioner  sai 
that  in  his  opinion  he  considered  the  estimates  n 
had  framed  were  necessary  and  could,  not  be  legj“- 
mately  reduced  ?— There  are  two  ways  of  answering 
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that.  One  is  that  if  the  Commissioner  was  wrong  in 
his  figures  he  is  an  incapable  man. 

20201.  Quite  so ; but  I am  assuming  that  he  is  a 
capable  man  ?— The  other  is  that  the  profits  must  come 
out,  and  if  it  is  laid  down  that  the  Commissioner  must 
not  earn  more  than  a certain  percentage,  it  would 
solve  itself  in  that  way. 

20202.  If  it  is  a case  of  profits  only ; but  there  might 
be  other  questions  upon  which  the  Commissioner  ex- 
pressed strong  views,  as  to  the  working  lines  on  which 
he  should  administer  the  railways,  and  those  views 
might  be  antagonistic  to  the  majority  of  the  House. 
Is  it  your  experience  that  in  such  a case  the  Minister, 
if  he  has  confidence  in  the  Commissioner,  would  sup- 
port him  against  the  views  of  the  House?— I think 
so;  yes. 

20203.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

20204.  In  that  way  the  Minister  for  Railways 
acts  more  as  a buffer  to  protect  the  Commissioner 
against  the  despotic  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the 
House  would  possess  ? — Yes. 

20205.  And  that  has  been  your  experience  in 
Western  Australia? — Yes. 

20206.  With  regard  to  the  profits  themselves,  we 
had  before  us  Mr.  Anderson,  a gentleman  who  gave 
us  interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  Australian 
railways,  and  he  said  that  the  policy  had  been  that 
two-thirds  of  any  surplus  profits  were  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  rates  and  charges,  and  one-third  to  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  railway  emplovees.  Is 
there  anything  of  that  kind  in  Western  Australia  ? — No. 

20207.  You  do  not  give  any  portion  of  your  surplus 
profits  to  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  staff  ?— No, 
we  l;ave  nothing  of  that  sort. 

20208,  Chairman. — I think  the  statement  about  giv- 
ing a portion  of  the  surplus  to  the  staff  referred  to 
New  Zealand.' 

20209.  Colonel  HuMirton  Poe.- — I think  it  ap- 
plied also  tp  Australia,  because  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  surplus  was  given  in  one  year. 
— (rrifneM).d-At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  with  us. 

20210.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  other 
Colonies?— ‘Not  that  I know  of.  May  I just  po'nt 
this  out?  I have  seen  that  point  in  Mr.  Anderson’s 
evidence  as  published  in  the  papers,  and  the  question 
o!.™  there  refers  to  the  wages  staff;  I do  not 
on  “e  was  referring  to  the  salaried  staff. 

20211.  Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  in  Australia  ? 
hot  that  I know  of. 

20212.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  anv  in- 
crease given  to  the  wages  staff  ? — I think  not.  With  us 
we  Have  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  of  course  the  men 
could  always  claim  an  increase  under  that. 

20213.  With  regard  to_  new  works,  I understand 
tliat  they  are  under  .a  different  minister  entirely? — 
Entirely. 

20214.  Are  they  under  a commissioner,  under  a 
minister  ? — No,  the  engineer-in-chief. 

20215.  He  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
estimates,  and  they  are  dealt  with  by  another  minister 
m the  House.  I suppose  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
undue  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Minister  by 
e House  itself  as  regards  that ; they  are  not  likely  to 
ppose  anything,  to  bring  political  or  any  other  pres- 
upon  him  ?— Not  as  regards  the  cost  of 


20220.  Mr.  Aexcortk.— What  weight  do  you  allow  , c 
on  these  rails?— We  follow  the  English  rule  of  so  '/un<_fLls)0'- 
many  lbs.  per  ton  in  weight  There  are  twelve  tons  Mr.  C.  S.  R. 
to  a 60-lb.  rail.  Palmer 

2,0?2\v.Twelve  ioIte  Per  ax,e>  and  "'hat  on  a 45-lb.  M.Inst.’cr. 
ra‘1n;— N|ne.  Engineer  for 

20222.  Chairman. — There  would  be  a speed  limit,  I the  Western 
suppose  ?— It  depends  on  the  speed.  On  our  Southern  Australian 
Railway,  280  miles  long,  the  rails  are  46A  lb.  to  the  GoVernmeut' 
yard;  the  heaviest  loco  axle  weighs  10  tons  1 cwt.,  Weight  of 
and  the  speed  of  passenger  trains,  exclusive  of  timed  railsussd  on 
stops,  but  not  of  optional  stops,  is  twenty-five  miles  lhe  West  Aus- 
an  hour  on  the  average.  Similarly  on  ‘581b.  rails  lrahaD  , 
the  axle  weight  is  12  tons  12  cwt.,  and  the  speed  Timit, 
twenty-four  miles  on  the  average  in  a run  of  170  * 

20223.  But  there  is  a speed  limit? — We  have  a 
speed  limit. 

20223a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po$.— Is  there  any 
public  authority  in  Western  Australia  similar  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  country  ?—  No. 

20224.  So  that  any  provision  ‘as  regards  safety,  The  Corn- 
speed  limits,  signalling,  and  so  on,  is  entirely  in  the  missions  aud 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  and  Minister  ?— Yes.  The  Minister  of 
safeguard  is  that  the  Public  Works  constructs  the  Public  Works 
railways  and  the  Commissioner  has  to  certify  that  the  judges  of 
they  are  fit  for  public  traffic.  construction, 

20225.  With  regard  to  rates  of  produce,  do  you  give  fafe^>  &f'’ of 
preferential  rates  from  inland  stations  as  ‘ against  ,he  llnes- 
seaboard  produce  ? — We  always  try  to  do  so  if  we  can  Preferential 
but  Federation  with  a possible  Inter-State  Com-  rates  given  to 
mission  has  been  called  into  existence,  and  it  is  not  9oIo,'ial  pr0’ 
quite  possible  to  do  it.  For  instance,  there  are  two  uce’ 
coals  in  use  in  Western  Australia,  one  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  one  our  own.  We  used  to  give 
a preferential  rate  to  our  own,  but  now  the  rates  of 
carriage  for  both  are  the  same. 

20226.  Is  that  the  policy  in  Australia  generally?— 

It  is  a policy  which  has  to  be  adopted  wherever  it  is  ... 

drawn  attention  to. 

20227.  In  Victoria  they  have  a Ad.  a mile  rate  for- 
Colomally-produced  coal  and  one  penny  for  sea-borne 
coal  ? — I do  not  think  we  are  allowed  to  do  that  now ; 
we  are  not  supposed  to;  since  we  were  federated  we 
are  not  allowed  to  give  preference  to  our  own  over 
other  Colonial  goods. 

20228.  Chairman.— I think  that  is  what  you  wanted 
Colonel  Poe  ; you  mean  where  there  is  a differential 
* ®??;borne  traffic  as  compared  with  inland 
traffic?— (IT  itness) — As  regards  export  traffic  to  other 
parts,  to  England  for  example,  we  would  certainly 
give  preferential  rates  wherever  it  benefited  us. 

. 20229.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Do  you  actually 
give  them  in  practice  ? — We  do ; we  have  started 
to  give  preferential  rates  with  grain. 

20230.  Chairman.  — Exported  grain  ? — Exported 
gram.  1 

20231.  Of  course,  you  do  not  import  grain;  you 
grow  your  own  ?— We  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  our 
industries  that  we  are  just  overtaking  our  own  con- 
sumption of  grain,  and  now  we  have  started  to 
eXnnn^i  0Ur  S^P  came  away  last  Year. 

20232.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I ‘think  you  spoke  TheWesiAus- 
°*  °?«  ln,e  wh,ch  is  working  really  at  a loss  of  Caban  rail- 
about  25  per  cent.  ? — I gave  that  as  £ ' ' 


0,o,,  — « -o  an  instance.  wavs  treated 

. — ......  ao  xc.Kaius  MIB  uubi  ol  weak.  But  I take  it  that  though  possibly  the  rail-  financia,l.v  as 

WMtniction,  but  as  to  whether  a railway  should  or  'va/s  1T}  Western  Australia  have  barely  sufficed  to  pay  a who,e- the 

should  not  be  constructed,  the  House  has  to  vote  the  lnJeres?  on  capita  the  policy  of  the  State  is  to  incur  “I?6 

and  pass  the  Bill.  a m certain  directions  and  let  that  loss  be  borne  fb1le.d,8tr,ct3 

J16-  AV  rule-  does  'that  lead  to  any  friction  or  ea™^gs  of  other  lines?— Yes. 

°f  0?lnio"*-No,  not  to  any  extent.  These  A P34'.  Jf.  b/  80  do‘"S  the  development  of  a parti-  ZeperlZ 

things  are  so  largely  thrashed  out  beforehand,  that  a!a,r  dl8t,nct  wou,,d  be  served  ?— Yes ; the  railways  P P 

they  very  seldom  lead  to  any  friction.  ar«  treated  as  a whole.  * 

that  ,noS?3i  oI  one  make  “p  for 

20236.  And  you  even  go  further  and  give  that  other 
line  any  benefit  m the  way  of  reduction  of  rates  which 
you  give  to  the  rest  of  the  system  ?— Certainly. 


v,_  , • "■LU1  cegaro  to  these  cheap  railways,  that 
tato  constructed  at  £1,000  to  £1,200  per  mile.  I 
think  If,.  th?7  are  of  a temporary  nature?— No,  I 

think  they  are  intended  to  be  permanent. 


disSte^V-  P0*11*  upon  which  Mr.  Anderson 
cheantel  M1<J  ™ Vitoria,  these  lines  were 

sibil  it  mo  Structed  a v*ew  to  seeing  what  pos- 

-siMities  there  were  for  traffic,  and  that  subsequently 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c 


morem=fite?nr0n%itTWaS  intended  TO  replace  them  by 

K ft  4s”S C°Tdel  th“‘  “ ”»*  r- 


20237.  May  I ask  just  two  or  three  questions  ? The  Gauges  of  ili» 

The  45  lb  muTT""  “'“U®  tne,case  T think7^  3 fx',6  t*'  ’ *he  other  States  Australia! 

amount  of  fS‘ 5 * carr,led  3 ver?  large  l ha-  *•  e dl*e»nt  In  Queensland  it  is  railways, 

we  ln  -Australia,  and  the  sleepers  that  3 ft;,  6 *“•>  South  Australia  3 ft.  6 in.,  in  New 

ballasting  ai$r *”?a.nent  015es;  The  only  thing  is  the  4 ft-  8i  ln->.  and  in  Victoria  5 ft.  3 in. 

g.  nd  Slvlng  more  facilities.  20238'  Have  you  any  junction  with  any  other  rail-  Each  State’s 

ways,  or  are  your  railways  self-contained  ?— We  have  railways  a 


arf  perie!L°Sr  T°rds-  y°n.  think  the  rails  as  laid 
▼elons  in  VbL  b ,cope,  Wlth  the  traffic  as  it  de- 
ps  in  that  particular  district  ?— Yes. 


20239.  Therefore,  you  have  no  questions  arising  as  nn<5«rtoking. 
to  through  rates.  When  you  made  the  railways  for 
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. , 100-  the  State  did  you  get  the  land  for  nothing  ?— There 

J'-ine  1 ' ‘ has  been  a payment. 

Mr.  0.  S.  R-  20240.  But  it  is  nominal  ?— There  has  been  a heavy 
Palmer,  payment  in  certain  cases,  but  there  is  nothing  like 

M.Inst.  o.B.,  what  has  occurred  here.  . . 

Kngineer  for  20241.  Going  into  Perth,  for  instance  ?— Going  into 

the  Western  townships,  yes.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  land 

Australian  alienated. 

Government.  20242.  There  were  no  Parliamentary  expenses  in 

Initial  cost  of  connection  with  the  promotion  of  railways?  No. 
land  and  20243.  A shiLling  an  hour  is  the  minimum  wage, 

promotion  you  say?— YcS.  , , „ , , ,, 

expenses.  20244.  Is  that  determined  by  Parliament, — no. 

20245.  By  the  Commissioner? — No.  That  is  the 
custom  of  the  country ; you  cannot  get  a labourer  for 

20246.  There  must  be  some  prohibition  ?— No ; it  is 
a case  of  supply  and  demand.  , , ,. 

Decisions  a«  to  20247.  Is  there  a maximum  day  with  regard  to  tne 
raw  of  pay  number  of  hours? — Yes,  eight. 

and  hours  of  20248.  Then  you  have  the  Arbitration  Act,  whicli 
employment  enables  the  workers  to  go  before  a Court  or  Judge  to 

of  workmen  have  a rate  raised  or  reduced,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 

subject  to  generally  raised,  I suppose  ?— Mostly, 
court  of  B 20249.  And  the  railway  officials  or  the  railway 

arbitration.  workmen  might  g0  before  that  Court  ?-Certainly. 

20250.  Then  the  Court  or  Judge  could  decide  that 
altogether  independently  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Parliament? — Yes. 

20251.  You  said  that  large  reductions  had  been 
made  in  rates,  and  you  added — which  I am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Commissioners  quite  caught— mainly  on 
industries  which  require  help  ? — Yes. 

Government  20252.  Who  determined  the  question  as  .to  whether 
enforcement  of  the  reduction  was  to  be  made? — Perhaps  that  was  not 
rate  reductions  put  as  clearly  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Generally 
to  encourage  speaking,  reductions  have  been  made,  but  in  addition 
industries  there  have  been  heavier  reductions  on  certain  indus- 
whero  tries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  re- 

necaasary.  qUjred  help,  and  it  is  the  Government  which  made 

the  reductions  on  that  particular  industry. 


20253.  I quite  understand  that  if  it  was  done  by  the 
Government  it  was  done  independently  of  the  Railway 
Commissioner.  The  Government  indicated,  we  will 
say,  that  a certain  trade  required  assistance,  and 
that  trade  had  a reduction  ? — Yes. 

20254.  In  Free  Trade  England  that  would  be  im- 
possible, I take  it? — I do  not  know  about  Protection 
versus  Free  Trade. 

20255.  But  that  is  in  the  nature  of  Protection1- 
Yes. 

20256.  You  said  that  the  complaint  against  the 
Commissioner  was  that  he  was  making  too  much 
money  out  of  the  railways  for  the  State  ?— Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  said  that  the  complaint  was  made  of 
the  Commissioner ; it  was  made  of  the  fact. 

20257.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  do  the  best 
he  could  with  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

20258.  You  also  said  that  the  matter  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Government,  so  that  the  question  of 
making  too  much  at  once  became  a political  question  ? 
— I do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  lie 
Post  Office  here. 

20259.  But  are  not  the  wages  of  postal  employes 
apt  to  become  a political  question? — Yes ; but  on  the 
other  hand  our  Arbitration  Court  takes  that  away  from 
Parliament. 

20260.  I daresay  you  know  that  the  Arbitration 
Court  in  New  Zealand  while  it  was  scaling  up  wages 
was  very  successful,  but  now  that  it  seeks  to  scale 
them  down  it  is  a question  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued ; do  you  know  that  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

20261.  Then  about  the  rates.  I have  worked  out. 
one  rate  in  Ireland  as  against  your  coal  rate.  Is.  3J 
for  five  miles  and  %d.  a ton  after  for  a distahce  of 
49  miles  brings  out  3s.  Id.  You  may  take  that  from 
me.  It  is  simply  a question  of  arithmetic.  ThB 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  car- 
ries 49  miles  for  2s.  6 cl.,  so  that  in  that  case  the 
benefit  is  on  our  side? — Yes,  but  our  rates  apply  all 
over  the  State  and  our  wages  scale  is  high. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING — FRIDAY,  JUNE  7th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Boom  o f the  Weshire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminister,  London. 

Commissioners  present:— Sir  Cham.es  Soother,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Pirrie  p.c.  ■ 
Sir  Herbert  Jektll,  K.O.M.O. ; LiSut-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe  ob  ■ Mr  V m' 
Acworth,  and  Mr.  John  Audlet  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman—  I think  Sir  Georgs  Holmes  has  an  ap- 
plication to  make. 

Sir  George  C.  V.  Holmes,  k.c.v.o.,  c.b.  (Chairman 
of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works). — Mr.  Chairman,  we  at 
the  Board  of  Works  find  great  fault  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  by  Mr. 
Spence  and  Mr.  M'Farland  on  behalf  of  the 
Lough  S willy  Company.  I ask  permission  to  put 
in  a rebutting  statement,  which  I hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  covers  the  whole  oase. 

Chairman. — I think  I had  better  say  at  once  that 
the  Commissioners  have  looked  through  the  rehutting 
statement,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  not 
be  received.  But  they  are  quite  willing  that  a letter, 
iated  the  23rd  October,  1903,  sent  by  the  Board  of 
J*  orks  to  the  Lough  S willy  Railway  Company  (which 
has  not  been  brought  officially  before  the  Commission) 
should  be  planted  as  palrfc  of  our  proceedings.  I think 
however,  that  we  must  decline  to  receive  any  further 
rebutting  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Lough  Swilly 
Kailway  Company.  J 


Sir  George  Holmes.— In  that  i 
tender  the  letter  in  question. 


se,  sir,  I formally 


The  letter  urns  hanfcd  in.  and  is  as  follows 
14,747/03. 

Office  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin,  23rd  October,  1903. 
WnrtfT1  T dil?c,ted  hy  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Z acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  26th 
a DuM’J  Cd  iln,thip  office  011  29tb>  days  aiter 
*;™n  PaPer. had  refused  to  publish  it.  The  Com- 
that  thf  letter  is  inaccurate  in 
yon  have  omitted  to  mention 
Sudire  faCtS'  and  that  ie  oalculated  to  create 

thftt  the  engines  were  supplied  con- 
25  ^ exPert  advice.”  They  were  supplied 

sErirW06  fJ**'  Liwsey’  Locomotive 
sZ °f  the  ionSest  narrow 
a locomtete  " ^re-  and’  a gentleman  who  was  trained  as 
a 5KeByeer'  'and  who  has  had  a quarter  of 

- B»rs.  "iJrass 

£ csESf.saw  ™ 

w u,° Do""- 

shown  theteaccmnrvThf +vheir/^rf°rmMlce  has  ful]y 
^regarding^'^  The  r ^ fo,ly  of 

became  awar*  +w  ^“m^oners,  as  soon  as 
the  locomotives  w^e  having  trouble  with 

land  Great  WeSfil  Ml\  B.asi1  Hope  of  the  Mid- 
Hls  report  t0  the  matter, 

^disgraceful  +],„+*.  *le  condition  of  tlie  engines 
^paci^™-  that  tt  was  due  altogether  to  thl  in- 
P.roper  sumTi^®  °f  f¥  dnTOI-h  and  to  the  lack  of 
■^nc«  the  recSnt  nf  d co?fcTOl'  The  Board  have, 


informs  the  Commissioners  that  the  type  of  the  engines 
16  a11  'V'fl  ¥ ^iame  for  their  bad  performance. 

Un  the  7th  July  tlie  Board  communicated  to  you  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Hope's  report.  After  quoting 
numerous  instances  of  gross  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  drivers  he  summarizes  the  causes  of 
failure  in  these  words:— 

failure  theSe  tllree  lleads  ,are  ^e  causes  of 

“ f T¥  qualifications  of  the  drivers. 

■■  ' JFhe  mode  of  washing  out  the  boilers, 

thirdly.  The  mode  of  coaling.” 

™ s°  by  Mr.  Hope's 

JVhTKS  J?u  "wU>  to  *•»  Board  oo,  the  13th 
SJI  «^  2’7“P  7ordsL"r“011  the  general  ques- 
Ssi.  Hirectos  here  taken  very 

serious  notice  of  the  failures  in  the  Locomotive  Depart- 
fo“d  *»  be  °f  ■«  avoidable 
?, , T“  draped  one  of  the  drivers  who,  on 
S with  the  6-45  p.m.  train,  LetterWnny 

Burtonport,  Engine  No.  3,  having  forgotten  to  take 

Z tL\L?tterke'W’  after  “ w.  dtaSJ  S3 

¥"*'!  Kiilmacrennan  and  Creeslough  to 

Sentteatewitbtotl  US  tanks’  and  who’  two  day®  sub- 
sequently,  with  the  same  engine  and  train,  melted 

2?  tr,lT  Plugs,  showing  that  he  had  allowed 
^ ¥C°me  bare  of  water-  On  the 
whn  S I f 1 t£Un!d  ln  youx  service  another  driver 
who  failed  to  get  up  steam  on  the  18th  June,  and  who 
on  the  22nd  of  that  month  melted  both  his  fusible 
plugs  when  driving  No.  2 engine  with  the  7.50  a.m. 
tiam  from  Burtonport  to  Letterkenny.  The  first 
andTei&p  ¥ ^missed  from  the  Cavan 

Beitr?m  Hailway  for  a similar  offence,  and  never- 

had  beeT  .lal»''1«dS»  <*  the  facte  that  he 

nad  been  dismissed  for  a fault,  you  had  taken  him 
into  your  service  and  entrusted  tlie  lives  of  voui 
passengers  and  tlie  safety  of  property,  confided  to  vour 
care  by  the  State,  to  his  safe  keeping.  It  is  sZ 

cau^offS^HT+  modlfy  his  opinion  as  to  the 
’ tIiat  y°u  should  continue  to  ascribe 

of  “e"®1  to  °ther  than  the 

f°nrard  t»  th»  Board 
Mfleolni’a  l«e,nt  nsports  on  the  con 
d ,V°51  unsuitablj!ty  of  the  engines.  I am  to  in- 

quire  whether  you  placed  before  that  gentleman  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Hope  had  arrived  • whether 
aho  ^^med  blm  of  bhe  incompetence  of  tho  drivers 

thfr'von  m f“ltW  ielonned 

aim  tnat  you  had  taken  into  your  employ  ten 

iSoLSniSmi  oS  fT^ie  D°neeal  Rai^ay  for 

dJrti  fniffii°EeK  ¥U  ^ 2lad  to  loam  if  you  con- 
sider that  the  engines  have  had  a fair  trial  and  fair 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  drivers  such  as  these  and 


June  7,  1907. 
Letter  dated 
23rdOct.,1908, 
sent  by  the 
Irish  Board  of 
Works  to  the 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Co. 


Hope,  il.  G.W. 
Bailway. 


The  suitability 
of  the  engines 
supplied  to 
work  the  Bur- 
tonport line 
and  the  causes 
of  failures. 
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23rd  Oct, 1903, 
sent  by  the 
Irish  Board  of 
Works  to  the 
Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Co. 
The  suitability 
of  the  engines 
supplied  to 

work  the  Bur- 
tonport  line, 
and  the  causes 
of  the  failures. 


or  at  their  destinations  short  of  water,  or  of  fuel]  yon  could  have  based  such  a remarkable  KalemMt. 
If  s7  Sill  you  be  mod  enough  to  give  instances  and  They  have  however,  accidentally  discovered  that,  under 
datS’  'when  tile  engines  are  allowed  to  leak  at  every  the  pretext  of  asking  their  contractor,  to  quote  for  at 

tote 'end  and  whea?  yon  provide  coal,  such  as  the  extra  engine  of  the  same  type  as  those  supplied  for 

OhtoSt  of  this  Board,  Mr.  Batchen,  and  Mr.  the  Buitoupmt  hn^  yon  obtain^  a qnotato,  by  mak- 

Boberteon  saw  at  Pennybnm  and  Bnrtonport  on  their  ing  nse  of  the  Board  s name  The  correspondence  baa 

Silt  visit  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  run  been  sent  to  them.  I am  to  inform  yon  that  the 

c wt  nf  lvith  fuel  and  water.  fig111'®  Slven  to  y°u  15  not  even  approximately 

^ In  roiSSion  wdth  tho  question  of  fuel,  I am  to  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the  Board,  though  no  doubt 

inform  you  that  Mr  Basil  Hope  did  not  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  would  have  to  pay  the  figure  quoted 
bass  of  coal  should  be  kept  at  roadside  stations  to  re-  if  they  were  now  to  order  a.  single  engine.  Hence 

plfnish  the  bunkers.  What  he  did  suggest  was  that  you  have  been  led  into  a serious  error  and  your  de- 

the  coal  at  terminal  stations  should  be  kept  in  bags,  ductions  are  entirely  wrong.  I am  also  to  remind  you 
because  the  quality  you  supplied  was  so  inferior  that  that  Hi©  Board  were  advised  fhaa  the  type  of  engine 
whom  kept  as  at  present,  in  bulk,  all  the  good  fuel  recommended  by  you  would  have  been  unsafe  for  use 
was  picked  out  by  the  drivers  who  first  sewed  them-  on  the  Bnrtonport  line,  unless  a leading  bogey  were 
selves  and  litcle  but  slack  and  dross  was  left  for  fitted  at  considerable  extra  cost.  The  true  figures 
those ’who  came  after  them.  The  suggestion  that  you  were  communicated  toveum  the  Board  s letter  of  the 
should  keep  coal  in  bags  in  roadside  stations  was  made  29th  August,  1901.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the 
bv  this  Board  to  meet  the  difficulties  due  to  the  con-  tank  and  tender  types  for  four  engines  would  have 
dition  of  the  locomotives  as  an  alternative  to  the  amounted  to,  not  £20,  but  £l,344. 


method  adopted  by  you  of  running  a wagon  of  coal,  In  regal’d  to  your  strictures  on  the  quality  of  the 
/vftem  In  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  relying  on  the  material  used  in  the  engines,  I am  to  inform  you  that 


often  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  relying  - , - , „ t , — 

assistance  of  your  passengers  to  bring  the  fuel  to  the  the  Board’s  Inspector,  who  carefully  tested  all  the 
engines.  materials  used,  reports  that  everything  was  of  the 

fou  charge  the  Board  with  trying  to  force  an  in-  best  quality.  The  tyres,  of  which  you  cannot  find  the 
terpretation  on  a portion  of  Mr.  Malcolm’s  report  by  maker’s  name,  were  manufactured  by  the  eminent  firm 

publishing  a “ truncated  ” sentence  in  which  he  admits  of  John  Brown  and  .Company,  of  Sheffield,  and  if  you 

that  the  line  from  Letterkenny  to  Bnrtonport  could  look  a little  more  closely  you  will  probably  find  the 

be  worked  by  tank  engines,  and  goes  on  to  state  his  name  partially  concealed  by  paint.  The  draw  pins 

preference  for  tender  locomotives,  but  you  appear  to  which  broke  were,  at  your  request,  made  of  the  very 

forget  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Board  to  best  iron.  The  Commissioners  are  not  surprised  at 

call  your  attention  to  this  preference  because  it  was  drawpins  breaking  when  some  of  the  engines  are  in 

communicated  by  Mr.  Malcolm  to  yourselves.  The  the  care  of  drivers  who  charge  through  gates  at  level 

object  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  show  you  that  Mr.  crossings,  who  overrun  their  stations,  knock  out  the 

Malcolm  admitted  to  them  that  the  line  could  be  ends  of  carriage  and  engine  sheds,  and  even  demolish 

worked  by  tank  engines,  .and  this  admission  having  heavy  stops. 

r " for  disregaxd- 


been  made,  they  saw  no  further  re  w 

ing  the  advice  given  to  diem  by  a Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent and  Railway  Manager  so  experienced  in  the 
working  of  light  railways  as  Mr.  Livesey.  The  in- 
terpretation which  you  have  forced  on  Mr.  Malcolm’s 
statement,  that  it  was  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  an  admission  that  the  line  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  is  contradicted  by  the  context,  and  is,  more- 
over, one  which  the  Board,  entertaining  as  they  do 
the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Malcolm,  cannot  insult 
him  by  adopting. 

The  Board  were  informed,  independently,  by  both 
their  representatives  at  the  Conference  that  Mr. 
Malcolm’s  views  on  the  type  of  engine  ware  largely 
determined  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  desirable 
to  run  the  engines  right  through  from  Londonderry 
to  Burtonport,  and  vice  versa,  end  in  his  letter  to  this 
Board  Mr.  Malcolm  himself  uses  the  following 
words: — 


The  Commissioners  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
capacity  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
the  contractors  for  the  locomotives.  Before  placing 
the  order  with  that  firm  they  made  ample  inquiries, 
and  received  strong  recommendation  in  their  favour 
from  some  of  the  leading  Scotch  railway  companies. 

As  to  the  annual  mileage,  viz.,  15,000,  which  you 
say  is  sufficient  for  narrow  gauge  engines,  I am  to  in- 
form you  that  on  the  Donegal  line,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a skilled  locomotive  superintendent,  with 
drivera  who  know  their  business  and  who  are  carefully 
supervised,  several  engines  have  accomplished  with 
perfect  success  considerably  over  30,000  miles  per 
annum,  and  in  one  case  as  much  as  37,776.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  shunting,  ballasting,  and 
piloting.  The  average  train  miles  for  the  four  years 
1899  to  1902  of  the  six  engines  less  than  22  years  old 
which  had  been  running  throughout  that  period  were— 
Engine, No.  i No.  fi  No  6 No.  7 No.  8 No.9 


Train  miles,  19310 


27683  2153! 


It  is  not  necessary  further  to  labour  this  point,  as 
tile  Board  have  already  requested  you  to  furnish  them 
with  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  traffic  and 
the  suitability  of  the  time  tables,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a fair  conclusion.  The 
Board  will  require  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  the  third  train  per 
day,  in  each  direction,  will  be  made  permanent. 

With  reference  to  your  remarks  relating  to  the 
Board’s  urgent  recommendations  to  your  directors  to 
nut  on  tho  third  train  tier  dn.v  in  each  direction,  1 


“ I may  mention  that  when  considering  this 
matter  I have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  line  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  engines  capable  of  running 
through  from  Burtonport  to  Londonderry,  a distance 
of  seventy-four  miles.” 

But  your  Directors  must  be  aware  that,  however  de- 
sirable you  may  consider  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  convenient  working  of  the  line,  to  use  the  Burton- 
port  engines  between  Londonderry  and  Letterkenny, 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  with  due  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  public,  because  the  Letterkenny  line  is  land 
with  rails  too  light  to  admit  of  such  heavy  engines 
passing  over  them  continually.  Furthermore,  even  if 
the  rails  of  this  line  were  of  the  same  section  as  those 
on  the  Burtonport  line,  you  could  not,  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Treasury,  use  the  engines  belonging  to 
the  latter  line  over  your  own  system.  This  difficulty 
could  only  be  met  by  your  company  providing  addi- 
tional engines  suitable  for  interchanging,  and  in  nnm.  oiuu  mU»  yuco^ij/ituie  iuww a w — 

her  proportionate  to  the  increased  mileage,  for  object,  for  you  state  that  your  company  received  about 
assuredly  you  could  not  expect  the  State  to  provide  the  time  of  Hie  opening  of  the  line  a time-table  pK- 

you  with  hauling  power  over  your  own  system.  A pared  by  the  Board’s  “ railway  experts,"  wnicbi 

similar  .remairk  applies  to  passenger  carriages  and  amongst  other  objectionable  features,  would  ha™ 
other  rolling  stock.  If  there  is  to  be  interchange  of  volved  a daily  collision  between  trains  travelling 
rolling  stock  you  must  contribute  your  proportionate  opposite  directions.  I am  to  state  positively  that  you^ 
quota,  a fact  which  you  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  company  neither  asked  for  nor  received  any  such  docn- 
m recent  correspondence.  ment.  On  probing  the  matter  the  Board  have  ascer- 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  locomotives  I am  tained  that  one  of  your  employees,  in  order  to  a® 

to  refer  to  your  statement  that  the  tender  engines  re-  himself  in  the  preparation  of  a timetable,  ,Priv®\  • 
commanded  by  you  could  have  been  obtained  at  a cost  asked  the  Board’s  railway  engineer  to  lend  him  a cop. 
Of  only  £5  each  m excess  of  the  price  ultimately  paid  by  of  a time-table  which  had  been  prepared  6ome  ysa 
the  Board  for  those  surnilie.d  bv  Vc • / x-l +>,«  line,  but  oi 


put  on  the  third  train  per  day  i 
am  to  state  that  you  apparently  endeavour  to  raise  a 
point  against  the  Board  by  “ truncating  ” one  of  the 
sentences  in  their  letter  to  you  of  the  21st  ultimo.  Had 
you  published  the  sentence  in  full  you  would  have 
failed  to  make  your  point  against  this  Department. 

In  the  same  'paragraph  of  your  letter  you  resort  to 
still  more  questionable  methods  of  effecting  _ the  san» 


the  Board  for  those  supplied  by  them.  The  Commis-  ago,  not  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  line,  - 
sioners  were  at.  a loss  +«  ‘ , estimate  of  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 


sioners  were  at  a loss  to  understand  on  what  figure  forming  an  < 
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that  would  be  required  in  certain  assumptions.  You 
have  consequently  made  use  of  the  good  nature  and 
desire  to  assist  a member  of  your  staff  of  one  of  the 
Board’s  employees  in  order  to  create  prejudice  against 
the  Department.  Apart  from  the  above  circumstance, 
you  apparently  forget  that  the  Burtonport  line  is 
equipped  with  the  electric  block  system,  and  that  a 
collision  is  not  possible  unless  your  drivers  run  their 
engines  without  the  train  staff,  an  irregularity  which 
I am  to  remind  you  one  of  the  drivers  has  recently 
been  guilty  of,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  in  the 
Board’s  letter  of  the  5th  ult.  On  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion the  driver  of  the  1.10  p.m.  up  train  from  Burton- 
port  started  his  train  from  Churchill  Station  without 
taking  the  staff,  and  upon  reaching  Foxhall  he  sent 
his  fireman  back  for  the  staff,  while  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  work  the  train  singlehanded  into  Letterkenny. 
The  fireman  was  obliged  to  walk  into  Letterkenny 
with  the  staff,  with  the  consequence  that  the  trains 
were  delayed  for  two  hours. 

Your  statement  that  an  urgent  letter  of  your  Direc- 
tors on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency  of  rolling  stock 
was  not  replied  to  for  five  months  is  perfectly  true. 
During  the  intervening  months  the  Commissioners 
were  collecting  information  from  other  narrow  gauge 
railways  in  Ireland  for  which  they  were  dependent  on 
the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  those  lines.  I am  to 
point  out  that  you  have  been  engaged,  by  your  own 
admission,  for  the  last  three- and -a-half  months  in 
making  similar  inquiries,  and  that  your  information 
is  not  yet  complete.  Apart,  however,  from  this  con- 
sideration the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  your 
Directors  are  hardly  entitled  to  make  a complaint  as 
to  delay  in  answering  correspondence,  seeing  that  at 
the  date  on  which  your  letter  was  published  no  less 
than  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Board  to  you  re- 
mained unanswered  (notwithstanding  repeated  re- 
minders), some  of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  May, 
1902. 

On  the  subject  of  the  delay  in  watering  engines  and 
your  statement  that  on  the  28th  February,  1899,  your 
former  general  manager  wrote  to  .Mr.  Radcliff  strongly 
objecting  to  the  use  of  four-inch  stand-pipes  (which 
had  been,  fixed  on  by  your  company),  and  demanding 
that  they  should  be  made  six-inch,  you  omitted  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Radcliff  in  his  reply  pointed  ’ out 
that  it  was  then  too  late  to  make  alterations,  as  all 
documents  were  in  the  contractor’s  hands.  Your 
chairman’s  statement  that  it  takes  on  the  average  fif- 
teen minutes  to  water  the  engines  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  report  of  our  agent  on  the  line,  who  has  been  in- 
structed to  inquire  carefully  into  this  question.  He 
reports  on  the  2nd  inst.  that  he  has  never  observed 


that  more  than  from  four  to  seven  minutes  were  spent  june  7 1907 
in  watering,  and  that  sometimes  it  can  be  done  in  three  — — 
minutes.  In  this  connection  I am  to  refer  to  your  Letter  dated 
challenge  of  the  accuracy  of  our  inspector’s  report  on  23r<1  Oct.1908, 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  engine  tanks  sent  by  the 
both  on  arriving  at  Creeslough  and  Burtonport  on  the  ^.ish,  B°ard°f 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit,  and  to  inform  you  that  *5® 

you  are  inaccurate  in  stating  that  he  failed  to  take  Raihvav  Co ? 
account  of  the  height  of  the  feed  pipes,  etc.,  that  on  7 

the  contrary,  he  took  full  account  of  all  those  factors, 
and  that  his  original  statement  was  perfectly  accu- 
rate. 

Before  concluding  I am  to  refer  to  your  statement  Question  of  the 
that  “ as  regards  the  design  and  construction  of  the  design  and 
“ railway,  the  question  of  this  company’s  xesponsi-  construction 
“bility  for  the  .plans  and  specification,  and  the  ex-  Scnerally  of, 

“ tent  to  which  they  were  departed  from  in  some  cases  ^ eii~“JOIlport: 
“ and  not  in  others,  and  the  reasons  why,  will  shortly  ‘ " 

“ form  the  subject  of  an  arbitration  asked  for  ly  us 
“ in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treasury  agree- 
" ment,”  and  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  have  not, 
so  far,  received  any  request  whatever  for  arbitration 
from  your  Directors.  It  is  true  that  they  offered  you 
arbitration  on  certain  limited  matters,  to  which  offer 
they  have  not  yet  received  a reply.  The  Board  must 
not  he  taken  as  assenting  to  the  admissibility  of  arbi- 
tration until  they  learn  definitely  from  you  the  points 
on  which  you  seek  arbitration.  On  this  subject  I am 
to  refer  to  the  Board’s  letter  of  the  31st  July,  1903, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  your  company  must  specify 
the  points  that  they  wish  Drought  before  the  arbitra- 
tor, and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  delay  doing 
so  indefinitely. 

While  the  Commissioners  have  no  desire  to  prolong 
this  controversy  in  the  public  Press,  I iam  directed  to 
state  that  they  give  you  full  permission  to  publish 
this  letter  provided  it  appears  in  exienso,  if  your 
directors  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  serve  their  inte- 
rests to  do  so,  and  they  have  so  informed  all  those 
newspapers  which  published  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ultimo. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Williams, 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company,  Londonderry. 


Mr.  Thomas  O’Donnell,  b.l.,  m.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


20262.  You  are  a member  of  Parliament? — 
Yes. 

20263.  And  Chairman  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle 
Railway  ? — Yes. 

20264.  What  particular  trade  or  industry  do  you  re- 
present this  morning  before  this  Commission  ? — I am 
not  myself,  unfortunately,  engaged  in  any  industry, 
but  the  railway  which  runs  from  Tralee  to  Dingle 
passes  through  a district  which  is  engaged  largely  in 
the  fishing  industry,  and  of  course  we  have  the  ordi- 
nary trade  of  most  agricultural  countries.  We  have 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ; we  export  them  very  lately. 
In  addition,  of  course,  we  have  eggs,  and  poultry  is  a 
very  important  industry  ; we  export  them  to  English 
markets— -Li vei-pool , London.  But  the  main  industry 
is  the  fishing,  and  that  is  the  one  which  of  course 
1S  onoec  largely  concerned  with  railway  fares. 

20265.  Now,  this  little  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway, 
Eas  ^ ^>eei1  hpen  ? — It  was  opened  in  1891. 
j ' Before  it  was  opened  how  was  this  fish  busi- 
ness dealt  with ? — 'Before  the  opening  of  this  railway 
tne  fisliing  industry  could  not  really  he  developed  at 
and  no  fresh  fish  could  properly  be  sent  to  the 
English  market. 

20267.  What  was  the  nearest  railway  station  ? — ‘The 
nearest  railway  station  was  Tralee,  a distance  of  over 

miles,  and  it  was  impossible  to  carry  fish  by  road. 


■ , 8 Rttle  railway  has  really  developed  th 
lndustry  ? — Naturally  it  has  done  a great  deal 
t then  we  had  a long  way  ahead  to  start. 

-®ave  Jou  formed  any  opinion  as  to  th 
-neat,  as  far  as  reduction  in  cost  wias  concerned,  ii 


dealing  with  traffic  from  this  district  since  the  rail- 
way was  opened  ? — Reduction  in  cost  of  what  ? 

20270.  Of  transit  by  rail  as  compared  with  road  ? — 
Well,  taking  the  flour,  meal,  and  other  articles  of 
consumption  in  the  district  that  had  to  be  taken  on  to 
Dingle  and  Castlegregory,  of  course  they  are  brought 
considerably  cheaper  by  rail  now  than,  they  formerly 
were  by  road. 

20S71.  Have  you  'any  ‘figures? — 'For  flour  stuffs 
from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  before  our  railway  was  opened, 
the  cost  was  £1  per  ton ; now  it  is,  roughly,  one- 
fourth  of  that.  Freeh  mackerel  used  to  be  sometimes 
taken  at  the  same  rate  ; now  it  is  12s.  Sd.  per  ton,  and 
of  course  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  delivered 
earlier  in  the  English  market — it  makes  a difference 
of  half  a day  or  a day. 

20272.  And  it  means  getting  better  prices  for  the 
article  ?— (Certainly.  Then  the  salt  for  the  curing  of 
the  fish  is  also  brought  over  the  railway. 

20273.  Where  is  the  curing  done? — Locally.  We 

have  in  Dingle  and  the  district  one-seventh  of  all  the 
fishermen  engaged  in  all  Ireland.  When  I.  say  en- 
gaged in  Dingle  and  district  I mean  the  peninsula  of 
Dingle.  We  have  one-seventh  of  all  the  fishermen — 
of  all  the  different  classes  of  men  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  engaged  in  that  coast  district. 

20274.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Would  you  give  the  numbers  ? 
— I can  get  the  numbers  for  you  possibly  more  accu- 
rately from  the  returns  the  Fishery  Board  has. 

20275.  Could  you  give  it  roughly — when  you 
say  one-seventh,  one-seventh  of  what? — The 
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total  of  the  whole  number  of  fishermen  in  Ireland  is, 

I believe,  more  than  20,000,  and  I should  say  we  have 
in  that  district  nearly  2,500. 

20276.  Chairman.. — Of  course,  all  that  employment 
given  to  these  people,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  industry, 
has  heen  developed  by  the  construction  of  that  rail- 
way ?— 'Considerably  so;  before  the  railway  came 
they  used  to  cure  the  fish  and  send  it  off  by  steamer. 
Now  they  cure  also,  (but  we  send  off  a considerable 
share  of  the  fish  fresh  to  the  French  and  English 
markets ; before  the  railway  was  opened  we  could  not 
do  that.  , 

20277.  Before  the  railway  was  opened  that  was  im- 
possible ? — Impossible. 

20278.  How  did  you  deal  with  the  passengers  ?— Be- 
fore the  railway  passengers  were  very  rare,  especially 
in  the  winter  period  of  the  year.  It  meant  driving 
on  an  open  car  thirty  miles,  so  that  very  few  would 
travel.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  fare  was  very 
high.  Now  it  is  one-quarter  of  what  it  was  then, 
and  of  course  there  are  considerable  advantages  in 
other  respects.  . 

20279.  Do  you  issue  cheap  tickets  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  tickets  on  that  railway  ? — Oh,  yes,  we 
have  market  fares  three  days  in  the  week,  and  in  addi- 
tion, during  the  summer  months,  we  give  exceedingly 
cheap  fares  to  Castlegregory,  which  is  not  only  a 
fishing  town,  but  a sea-bathing  town  with  a lake  fish- 
ing beside  it — -trout-fishing.  We  issue  tickets  at  8cZ. 
return  for  sixteen  miles — that  is  to  say  thirty-two 
miles  the  double  journey — a farthing  per  mile. 

20280.  Do  you  say  that  markets  are  held  on  three 
days  a week? — Yes — Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days. 

20281.  When  did  you  say  the  railway  was  opened  1 — 
In  March,  1891. 

20282.  What  is  the  length  ? — There  is  a junction  at 
Camp.  The  total  distance  from  Tralee  to  Dingle  is 
thirty-one  miles,  and  there  is  a little  junction  of  six 
miles — about  thirty-seven  and  a half  miles  altogether. 

20283.  That  is  the  total  length  of  the  railway? — 
That  is  the  total  length  of  the  railway. 

20284.  Do  you  remember  what  the  total  capital  of 
the  railway  was? — This  is  a guaranteed  line;  some 
of  the  baronies  of  the  county  had  to  guarantee  the 
capital  before  the  'line  was  built.  The  guaranteed 
capital  was  £120,000. 

20285.  Will  you  just  explain,  in  order  to  get  it  dear 
on  the  notes,  how  that  capital  is  allocated  to  the  dif- 
ferent distracts? — Between  the  different  baronies; 
Corkaguiny  (that  is,  of  course,  the  barony  through 
which  the  line  runs)  contributed  £60,000,  or  one-half 
of  the  whole;  Trughenackmy,  £39,000;  Clanmaurice, 
£15,000 ; and  Tralee  Orban  District,  £6,000 — all  pay- 
ing interest  at  4 per  cant. 

20286.  Are  these  guaranteed  areas  liable  for  the  loss 
on  working? — Yes;  in  addition  to  the  rating  for  the 
interest  on  £120,000,  they  are  also  liable  for  any  defi- 
ciency per  year. 

20287.  What  was  the  average  cost  per  mile? — The 
average  cost  per  mile  in  our  line  (that  is,  including 
all  expenses,  buildings,  rolling  stock,  and  all),  was 
£2,400,  which,  of  course,  means  that  the  line  must  be 
very  imperfectly  laid. 

20288.  Are  you  right  about  that  figure? — I got  it 
from  the  engineer — the  gentleman  who  is  our  engineer 
at  the  present  time,  and  who  was  also  engineer  at  the 
time  the  line  was  being  promoted. 

20289.  I have  another  figure  here? — I have  tried 
my  best  to  get  the  correct  information — it  is  £2,700. 

20290.  You  said  £2,400  ? — I beg  your  pardon — it  is 
£2,700. 

20291.  That  seems  a very  low  price? — It  does.  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  too  low  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  line  after  it  was  built  were  taken,  into 
account. 


20292.  Did  the  Government  give  any  free  grant  to 
that  railway  ? — No ; the  Government  gave  no  free 
grant. 


20293.  What  was  the  Government’s  assistance  then- 
just  say  what  it  was?— We  had  a guaranteed  capital 
of  £120,000,  and  half  of  that,  or,  we  will  say  2 per 
cent,  on  the  £120,000,  was  to  be  borne  by  the  rates  of 
the  guaranteeing  baronies,  and  the  2 per  cent,  on  the 
£120,000  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Exchequer— £2,400 
a year  by  the  baronies  and  £2,400  a year  by  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  baronies  may  be  called  upon  for  any 
amount  in  addition  to  that  £2,400.  You  will  sen 
that  after  the  Act  of  1895 


20294.  One  minute.  Was  this  railway  built 
the^  Tramways  Act?-Under  the  Tramways  Art  d 

20295.  Not  under  the  Light  Railways  Act  7— N0-  if 
was  before  that;  we  were  unfortunately  tJi 
early.  Under  the  Aot  of  1895  (which  rave 
certain  enabling  powers  to  districts  such  « 
ours,  where  the  line  was  not  paying  and 
the  guaranteeing  areas  had  to  find  more  than 
the  interest)  we  got  the  Government  to  redeem  their 
annuity  of  £2,400  at  thirty-three  and  one-third  years’ 
purchase,  and  they  paid  us  £80,000,  which  we  placed 
to  the  redemption  of  capital,  and  thus  our  guaranteed 
capital  then  stood  at  £40,000  instead  of,  as  previously 
at  £120,000.  We  undoubtedly  made  a saving— we  paid 
4 per  cent,  them  on  £40,000  instead  of  2 per  cent,  on 
£120,000,  so  that  we  made  a saving  of  about  £800  a 
year  on  that  particular  transaction,  and  the  Govern- 
ment also  made  something,  because  Consols  were  then 
pretty  high — about  112. 

20296.  That  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  baronies?— 
That  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  baronies. 

20297.  Sir  Herbert  Jehyll. — When  was  that  carried 
out  ? — In  1897  or  1898. 

20298.  Chairman. — You  have  referred  to  the  very 
smaill  cost  per  mile  of  this  railway.  I suppose  it  was 
not  very  well  constructed,  was  it?— No,  that  is  un- 
fortunately the  cause  of  accidents  that  have  occurred, 
amd  of  the  great  outlay  in  the  upkeep  of  the  line 
since  it  has  been  taken  over  by  the  county  authorities. 
We  believe — in  fact,  it  has  been  reported  by  Board  of 
Trade  officers — that  the  accident  was  entirely  due  to 
the  original  faulty  construction. 

20299.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  the  Camp  accident?— 
The  Camp  accident. 

20300.  Chairman. — I suppose  a good  part  of  that 
railway  was  laid  on  the  public  road  ? — Sixteen  miles 
of . the  whole  length — nearly  half — was  laid  down  the 
public  roads. 

20301.  Simply  sleepers  laid  down  and  rails  put  on 
them? — Yes ; we  have  done  great  execution  amongst 
the  hens  and  poultry. 

20302.  Were  they  Baltic  sleepers? — I could  not  say 
that.  1 am  told  plain  wood  sleepers,  but  I cannot 
speak  personally  as  to  that. 

20303.  What  are  the  worst  gradients  ? — I think  our 
line — it  is  rather  hard  to  advertise  the  fact  here,  be- 
cause we  have  a district  which,  if  properly  supplied 
by  railways,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  British  Isles  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  scenery, 
and  antiquities,  and  everything  else  is  concerned; 
still,  we  have  to  advertise  the  truth,  and  I think  the 
gradients  are  absolutely  the  worst  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

20304.  What  is  the  worst  gradient? — The  worst  is 
put  down  at  one  in  thirty,  but  I think  part  is  under 
one  in  thirty,  and  that  continues  for  three  and  a half 
miles — that  is  the  Camp  gradient — and  at  the  end 
of  the  gradient  there  is  a very  high  bridge  passing 
over  one  of  the  mountain  gorges,  and  the  curve  on 
that  bridge  is  a three-chain  curve.  It  was  there  the 
famous  and  disastrous  accident  occurred  in  1893. 

20305.  Were  there  many  lives  lost? — There  were 
three  lives  lost,  and  a couple  of  men  very  seriously 
injured,  and  any  amount  of  damage  done  to  stock  on 
travelling  the  line. 

20306.  And  that,  after  investigation  was  found  to 
be  attributable  to  the  faulty  construction  originally 
of  the  railway? — Yes. 

20307.  Of  course  the  faulty  construction  and  insuffi- 
cient rolling  stock  in  the  beginning  has  landed  you  in 
a very  large  expense,  I suppose,  in  keeping  the  road 
up  ? — An  exceedingly  large  expense.  Of  ' coins® 
after  this  accident  it  was  necessary  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  keep  the  rolling  stock,  engines,  and 
permanent  way  in  the  beet  possible  condition,  so  as 
to  ensure  against  a.  further  accident,  and  the  county 
authorities  who  are  now  managing  the  line  (it  w 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Council)  have  spent 
on  the  line  a net  amount — not  including  the  Govern- 
ment grant — of  £110,000. 

20308.  What  did  the  Camp  aocident  cost  you?— It 
cost  a considerable  amount.  We  paid  £5,000  for  com- 
pensation alone  to  those  parties  who  were  injured,  and 
for  cattle,  pigs,  flour,  and  other  articles  destroyed; 
but  it  cost  us  fully  £5,000  more  before  we  had  the 
carriages,  engines,  etc.,  put  right.  „nnnn 

20309.  Well  on  to  £10,000  ?— Well  on  to  £10,000. 

20310.  In  addition,  you  say  you  spent  out  of  revenus 
£110,000  in  necessary  improvements? — Absolutely 
necessary. 
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20311.  Necessary  improvements,  I mean,  in  the  in- 
terests of  safety  ? — Yes ; almost  the  amount  of  the 
original  capital  of  the  line. 

20312.  Just  tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  rates  paid  in 
the  barony  for  this  Dingle  Railway.  You  might  as 
well  give  us  the  figures  since  the  opening— have  you 
got  them  there  ? — Yes.  The  rate— that  is,  the  charges 

paid  by  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny  in  their  annual  rate 
— in  1891,  was  Is.  3'99d. 

20313.  That  is  Is.  4 d.,  roughly? — Roughly  Is.  Ad. 
In  1892  is  was  2s.  3£cZ. ; in  1893  it  was  2s  5±d.  ; in 
1894  (that  was  after  the  accident)  it  was  3s.  10id. ; 
in  1895  it  was  3s.  b^d.  ; in  1896  it  tfas  2s.  3 Id. ; in  1897 
it  was  Is.  Bid. ; in  1898  it  was  2s.  l£d. ; in  1899  it  was 
Is.  7*j d. ; in  1900  it  was  2s.  10£d. ; in  1901  it  was  9 id. ; 
in  1902  it  was  lOgd. ; in  1903  it  was  Is.  lOgd. ; in  1904 
it  was  Is.  6 id. ; in  1905  is  was  Is.  lid. ; in  1906  it  was 
:2s. ; and  in  1907 — which  you  have  not  got  there,  but 

which  I know  now,  because  the  rate  has  been  struck 

it  is  Aid. 

20314.  I see  it  was  brought  down  in  1901  from 
:2s.  10gd.  to  9 id.  ? — That  was  not  due  to  any  saving  in 
the  railway  expenses ; there  was  an  old  balance  of  a 
Treasury  grant  which  the  county  then  got  of  £2,500, 
and  that  was  allocated  that  particular  year  to  the  relief 
■of  the  rates. 

20315.  In  1902  it  was  also  very  low — lOgd.  ? — Yes  • 
that  was  due  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Great 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
We  got  a refund  of  £33,000  as  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gam— the  county  authorities  did.  They  had  been 
guaranteeing  this  line  for  a considerable  number  of 
years,  and  had  paid  this  amount,  and  this  line  got 
its  part  of  this  refund,  reducing  the  rat©  to  lOd. 

20316.  I think  you  told  us  just  now  that  after  the 

Gamp  accident  a Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  was  held  ? 

Yes. 

20317.  What  recommendations,  do  you  remember, 
did  they  make  in  connection  with  the  line? — They 
made  a number  of  recommendations.  Major  Marindin 
and  Judge  Adams  held  the  Inquiry. 

20318.  Was  lie  an  Irish  judge  ? — A County  Court 
Judge  in  Limerick.  They  recommended  the  expendi- 
ture of  £12,800  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  immedi- 
ately necessary,  to  alter  curves  and  gradients.  We  are 

Sfe  ““  « now',  We  W*  * of 

4.23,000  recently.  They  also  spoke  with  regard  to 
Lien ag alt,  where  this  gradient  of  one  in  thirty  con- 
tinues for  three  and  a half  miles.  Mr.  Barton,  who 
spoke  at  the  time 

20319.  Who  is  he?— -I  think  he  was  an  engineer  who 
Sen-riemen  at  the  time. 

..  T20320-  right  ?— He,  reporting  on  this,  said— 

it  would  effect  a saving  of  coal  and  wear  in  everv 
tram,  and  would  no  doubt  be  a great  improvement 
regularity  in  all  weather”;  and  he 
f d c,°^  “ £22,000,  and  we  believe  that  this 
TOMel  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
’ mw  ®nable  us  work  the  line  cheaply. 
JXJSfV?  a^rfel  in  suhstitution  of  the  ex- 
Prt^90S^Adlfi??T?f  tlle  excessive  gradient. 

— Nn  • +v  tp  ^ab  has  not  been  carried  out,  of  course  ? 
money.  Enghsh  Treasury  would  not  give  us  the 

appUed  to  riiem  ? — Oh,  several 
got  1.'  6 11  f°r  Waat  applying  that  we  have  not 

£o7*onn  Herbert  J eJcyll.  —Where  did  the  grant  of 
S“s°  s fTr0mv,?-That  did  touch  the  tomell 
the  Treasurv  ™oneT- , ^ from  the  Treasury; 

a.  B™ioPT.ridG»°S“s  d<>  mth  “ fl“ 
i»  “on^ZX^  “7*,  *%■"**• 

opinion  rm  ®ench  in  Ireland  who  has  given  an 
20326.  ThS  would*1^1  -~He  Sp0,ke  very  strongly, 
dent  ?— Yec  a °U  in  connection  with  the  acci- 
^ere  injured  °n  Was  taken  b?  those  men  who 

Pretty  stronriv  of  th^R76^  °frdam¥es’  and  he  spoke 
20327  • 6 B°ard  of  Trade. 

the  Board  of ^Trade*  6yes°f  **  B°ard  of  Trade?— Of 
TM?is8'  read  what  he  did  say?- 

kw  provides  a * ^ fr0I£  wbat  he  said  “ The 
regulations  of  B,LTPf .railways.  and  the 
straints  on  Kii  ^ade  dmpcee  certain  re- 
rertain  conditions  t?hf  SS?  f/all^ayS’  and  require 
that  either  fn  m the  I J t— d’  and  is  quite  clear 
of  Trade  or  want  o/tK  lnsPec,tlon  of  the  Board 
construction  of  that  lin?1*^6  ln  tbe  suPerrision  of 

tJlat  line,  this  great  loss  has  fallen 
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on  the  county.”  Of  course,  this  district  is  an  ex-  , _ 

tiemely  congested  and  poor,  mountainous  district,  and  June  7’  190/ 
these  heavy  rates  in  a rich  district,  of  course,  would  Mr.  Thomas 
poor  dUtricf  t l1  Samfi  reIatl^e  burden  as  they  do  in  a O’Donnell, 


poor  district  such  as  this.  He  further  said,  “ It  is  a i'.l.(st.p.,  ’ 
terrible  thing  to  think  of  the  great  burden  this  line  Chairman  of 
has  cast^on_  the  barony  through  which  this  railway  the  Tralee  and 
" f-QQ  •>  (of  course  tliis  was  a half-year’s  {?'?6,e  l-ight 


f . '-OI  course  tins  was  a half-year’s 

levy)  to  be  levied  upon  such  a poor  class  of  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits— persons  really,  I Hardships 
am  sure,  whose  humble  condition  and  the  hardest  de-  entailed  on  the 
gioe  ol  seif-denial  and  industry  represents  scarcely  a taxpayers  by 
margin  for  existence.”  J reason  of  the 

20329.  That  is  very  strong  language,  but  I suppose  heavy  railway 
lt^as  justified  at  the  time  ?— He  knew  the  district.  char5e- 
20330.  I do  not  think  we  need  refer  to  the  other 
opinions  that  you  quote  here? — No. 

20331.  These  ratepayers  that  the  Judge  refers  to 
Have  been  paying  these  rates  now  for  the  last  fifteen 
years?— Yes;  the  rates  which  I mentioned  a little 
while  ago. 

20332.  Of  course,  you  have  told  us  that  they  have  Annual  loss  on 
to  pay  also  any  loss  on  working  expenses  ; but,  as  a working  ex- 
matter of  fact,  have  there  been  any  losses?— Oh,  yes  peases  since 
certainly — unfortunately,  every  year  from  the  beein-  opening  of 
HfPg.  Tralee  and 

20333.  But  now,  recently  ?— Yes.  I have  here  a •Dingle  line- 
table  showing  the  losses  from  1900  to  1906.  It  is  at 
page  7. 

20334.  I will  come  to  that  later — I have  overlooked  t 
that.  Of  course,  as  Chairman  of  the  raUway  you  InZZTT 
know  all  about  it  and  the  circumstances  of  the  dis-  a necessity  to* 
™ v y°U1‘  °Plmon  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  railway 

make  tnat  line  pay  except  those  gradients  are  altered  ? paying. 

—1  am  perfectly  positive  of  that ; I have  got  all  the 
expert  evidence  zt  is  possible  to  get. 

20335.  And  you  further  say,  I suppose,  that  it  is  Inability  of 
practically  impossible  for  the  district  to  raise  the  the  district  to 
money?— Oh,  impossible;  we  are  paying  £20,000  a Providethe 
year  for  railways  and  harbours  money 

20336.  Now?— At  the  present  moment.  Of  course  -nece5sary for 
we  get  a refund  out  of  the  local  taxation  account,  lmProvements- 
The  county  pays,  roughly,  an  average  of  Is.  in  the 
pound  for  the  railways  of  the  county,  but  then,  of 
course,  that  is  not  evenly  distributed— the  parts  ad- 
joining the  sea  pay  more. 

20337.  The  poorer  pay  the  larger  percentage?— 

And  they  can  least  afford  it.  6 

20338.  I gather  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  Development 
^nldCh  a?d  *¥  industries  of  the  district  if  this  money  of  industries 
could  be  found  for  making  the  tunnel,  and  to  obviate  retarded  owing 
tlie  expense,  of  working  the  railways  over  these  steep  t0  the  present 
gradients  ? — I believe  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  pos-  condition  of 
sible  advantage  to  the  district.  Dingle  has  two  great  tke  lin* 
industries,  as  I have  said— its  cattle  fairs  are  the 
largest  certain^  in  Kerry,  and  they  are  a splendid 
breed  of  cattle;  they  thrive  very  well  in  all  the  better 
lands  of  the  county,  and  when  we  try  to  bring  their 
cattle  on  fair  days,  we  have  the  greatest  possible 
cufliculty — our  trains  must  necessarily  be  small,  pas- 
sing over  this  high  gradient,  and  we  cannot  accom- 
modate the  buyers.  Then  there  is  the  fish— we  have 
to  go  very  slowly,  and  have  to  take  small  loads; 
our  load  is  very  limited.  The  result  is,  of  course, 
that  these  men  are  not  nearly  so  well  accommodated 
in  the  carriage  of  their  fish  as  they  would  be  if  the 
line  were  of  a different  gradient. 

20339.  Would  you  just  tell  us  what  you  referred  to 
a moment  ago  with  reference  to  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  railway  just  over  the  last  three  or 
inonyeaA~ ?es;  th,ese  are  half-yearly  receipts,  taking 
1900  as  the  first — they  are  the  half-yearly  receipts. 

Of  course  each  half-year  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  next  half-year. 

20340.  Which  half-year  have  you  taken?— The  De- 
cember half-year. 

203M.  Than  understand  tliat  the  receipts  and  er  Sec,[„M  an4 
pend, tore  yon  are  now  coing  to  mention  Z tor  tlie  23m" 

!dm  hZ  “ ““k  year!— Yes.  In  tor  year,  1«00 

92S™  nee, pts  wore  £3,663.  and  1908. 

dld  you  not  Sive  the  figures  for  the 
yeoni/nt  ctren1S  really  no  difference  between  them. 

20343.  Shall  we  assume  that  the  deficit  is  £2,000?— 

.Practically  double  it. 

triSi'  Ahen  ,aSni?Dg  as-we  know  that  you  need  not 
give  the  figure?— The  receipts  were  £3,663,  the  expen- 
diture, £6,066,  and  the  deficit,  £2,403  ' P 

203K,'  S’i'1  “ 8°  ,to  1903  '-1"  1903  the  receipts 
S159  4'160’  th°  end  the  deSfit, 
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on,A,  vr__  take  the  year  of  the  accident  ?— The  antees  in  Ireland  in  1899  ?— In  1899  the  total  amount. 
June  7,  1907.  20,34^  No”j£,  aU  these  years  of  railway  guarantees,  up  to  1899,  was  £1,068,910. 

v Thomas  ^20347  Oh  yes  I see-you  are  quite  right.  Take  That  was  the  total  amount  paid  out  of  the  rates  for 

n-nonnpU  1 904^  then  ?— The  receipts  for  the  half-year  were  railway  guarantees,  and  Kerry  had  paid  up  to  the 

fiP^  Xe  expenditure!  £8,339,  and  the  deficit  for  same  year  out  of  its  rates  £189  157,  or  one-sixth  of  the 

M.,  H.F.,  £4,340,tue  expenuit  , total  for  all  Ireland.  Taking  the  individual  year,  the 

SSited  tat  year? — In  the  last  year-  amount  paid  to  all  Ireland  to  1808  (the  f*  jm 

Dingle  Light  ignAthe  receipts  were  £4,441,  the  expenditure,  given  in  the  retarn  was  £99,539,  and  Kerry  paid  in 
Kiilwav  receipts  wc  , . half-year  that  year  £19,103,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

, £5ooSq  aThe?tlit  see’ms^to  have  been  the  best  half-  20369.  Just  mention  so  as  to  get  it  on  the  notes  the 
S3K?  hf  in  th.  matter  £ 

h,&.  But  it  ha,  the  1TS  Sipt,?-Kat»„lly  tkta  Mr 


Train  accident 
on  a steep 
gradient  in 


the  largest  receipts  from  the  beginning. 

20351.  And  the  smallest  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

20352.  I see  you  have  had  an  accident  m 1907— 


O’Donnell  has  made  a mistake  in  saying  that  t 
guarantees  were  in  respect  of  all  these  railways  me 


what  was  that? — We  naa  an  acciuenc  just  ; v onwt  Yes  vou  sav  free  arants  as  well  as  9 nor 

those  same  adi^ts-those  1 m cent,  interest  ?-I  do  not  think  I could  have  said  that, 

is  a part  of  the  bne  where  we  have  on Ly  nine  curves  grantees  were  given,  but  I do  not  think  for 

passing  over  a gradient  of  1 m 30,  and  also  ending  in  ^ .8^  ^ m(jan  thafc  ^ guarantee  was  f(ff  ^ 

a n nlcl0' ml.  4.  v +i,a  happened  ?— The  In  the  case  of  the  Downpatrick  and  Ardglass,  the  free 


_ Ts  that  on  the  road?— No;  £14,940;  the  Donegal  and  Killybegs,  £121,436;  the 

Decreased  20354  ™af  ?4ard  te  Ae  deficit  Stranorlar  and  Glenties,  £123,886;  the  KiUorglin 

L9“SS*  in  cTh1TiSCoSdII“ftwa‘°to  I«7oo“’ the  wSpirt  Sd  M.Uaranny ffflS 4$  j 

to  Be ttne  to  controi  exercised  by  the  County  Council.  It  was  tnen  fi72  fi7a  . th 

ss£n  ag  j£sr^rsa  eskss  a -iswtu  r 4 

County  Council  was  consiueuiuiy  i u » •>  the  Collooney  and’  Swmford,  and  the  Claremoiris 

=£--  ^321™ . sa^kis  *• 

,h,  iff  No ; ta- „»  increase  in  effic.ency,  and  a deer,,,.  ,7  outside  Keml- 

Sir  ff.rb.rt  J ekyll. — Comparing  the  table  on  Oh,  no ; tto.  «.  in ■ XTO  “4 

„r  7 t ™ th-t.  in  1906  tia,  and  the  Headfoid  and  Jienmaie. 
the  year  in  which  the  deficit  was’so  small,  the  rate  of  2®73-  .9ol(me}.  Nutc/mso a Pom— Perhaps  Mr 

tha  barony  was  2a.  f-Yaa ; I will  ejplain  that.  Of  ? Donnell  would  now  give  the  lines  on  which  them 

course  yoh  will  understand  that  th.  rates  are  esti-  j*  * Ttasmy  contribution  -The  Donegal  and Ihh 

mate,  to  the  current  year,  and  are  bated  on  the  SM.000;  the  kSg!* 

Sl035?  K that,  perhaps  also  accounts  to  the  yery  and  Valenti,  £70  000  ; the  Collooney  and  Swing 
small  rate  in  the  current  year  ? — Yes.  ^ the.  Olatemoms  and  S™tod, 

20358.  Mr.  .4cmor».— And  the  AM.  for  1907  is  These  si.  in  uddition  to  the  free  grant  I 

bated  on  the  large  reduction  in  th?  expenditure  of  might  explain  that  the  interest  on  the  £70,000 , th® 
1906  ?— Exactly.  capital  of  these  lines,  was  framed  at  a certain 

Heavy  pay-  20359.  Chairman. — I think  we  have  heard  sufficient  4mount ; tha  Government,  in  addition  to  pringa 
mauls  of  about  the  particular  railway  with  which  you  are  free  grant,  said,  /'  We  will  give  interest  at  2 per  rent 

" a7t  .1  connected.  Now  two  or  three  general  questions  about  on  a certain  capital,  filing  the  capital  for  the  Kill- 

Bbrry  county.  «•  railways  in  the  County  of  Keny.  I think  yon  “I*1?  “^7 w, , on.  of  th.  P.lfom 


course  you  will  understand  that  the  rates  are  esti- 
mates for  the  current  year,  and  are  based  on  the 


Kerry  county.  rauways  m rue  bouncy  oi  iverry.  i_ hum  you 

are  of  opinion  that  the  ratepayers  of  Kerry  have 
done  considerably  more  than  ratepayers  in  other  coun- 
ties in  connection  with  these  railways? — I think  so, 
and  I think  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show 
that. 

Railways  a 20360.  Still,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  a 


20374.  Mr.  Acwortli. — That  was  one  of  the  Balfoor 
lines? — There  is  no  Treasury  contribution  at  all  in 
that. 

20375.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — The  note  at  the 
bottom  of  page  8 of  your  proof  was  that  a free 
grant  was  given  as  well  as  the  2 per  cent,  to  all  rail- 


necessity  for  great  boon  and  a great  advantage  to  the  district  to  ^iat  “ t,ie  Point  1 wanted  to  make  clear  ?- 

Kupm.pt  have  the  railways?— I believe  that  any  country  that  „„„£  l,,  ■ em>  T , ,, 

development.  wants  te  progress  must  do  all  in  it/  . t 20376.  Chairman.— -I  do  not  know  whedier  it  is  n - 

faciUties  of  this  kind,  and  even  though  we  have  had  ^ssary  to  go  into  this  next  paper.  I think  we  wrn 
to  pay  for  railways,  we  believe  they  are  worth  it,  leave,  Now  we  come  to  another  general  question 

though  we  would  rather  somebody  else  paid.  which  I will  put  to  you  Have  you  considered  toe 

■£20,000,  or  20361.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  ratepayers  of  question  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about-tna 
one-third  of  the  tlie  County  Kerry  have  had  to  pay?— The  cross  for  nationalisation  of  railways  m Ireland  ?—Migirt  x, 
total  railway  the  last  year  I have  been  able  to  get  is  roughly  before  wo  pass  to  that,  deal  with  a question  which  we 
guarantees  for  about  £20,000.  6 b j>  would  regard  m Kerry  as  getting  rid  of  our  guarantee 

‘rlw  Pn ' 20362-  That  is  to  say.  the  ratepayers  of  the  Countv  under  the  Act  of  1895'  as  we  haye  „don.e  witl1 

Corkjfpaid  by  Kerry  ?-They  get  a refund  from  the  local  taxation  ^nSle  Railway.  I deal  with  it  shortly  in  pag  lO. 
Kerry  in  1906  account,  of  course.  Under  the  Local  Government  We  are  Paymg  a guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  on  the  Heaa 

Kerry  Acfc  o£  1898>  wherever  the  rates  on  a paSar  ford  ,and  Kenmare  line  of  £105,000,  and  the  Treasury 

barony  exceed  6 d.  in  the  pound  for  these  purposes,  is  also  Payin2r  a„  guarantee  we  axe  also  paying 

one-half  that  excess  is  refunded  by  the  Treasury  to  a guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  on  £/U,uuu  in 

the  Connty  Authorities,  so  that  out  of  £20  000  ®ross  tlle  case  of  tlie  KiUorglin  and  Valentia  line,  and  we 


293d3‘  That  leaves  £14,000  or  £15,000  about?—' Yes. 

mS  aw‘  “ " J°"  ““V  »>J 


with  the  Treasury,  we  could  capitalise  and  make  a 

...  j axoiioi m mv  saving  each  year  of  roughly,  I calculate,  about  £l,lw 

connty  alone.  ^ to  the  county.  , . 

20365.  What  is  it  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  ?— Cork  20377'  How  do  y°u  suggest  that  that  should  » 
is,  of  course,  a very  large  and  rich  county  with  a done  ?—0f  c°urse,  tlie  Great  Southern  and  Western 

high  population,  but  if  you  exclude  Cork  tbo  m.AC«  Railway  is  the  company  to  which  the  county  pays  this 

total  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  onl^  interest  at  the  present  moment.  We,  the  coun^ 

gross  total,  as  I have  said"  is  £20,000.  ’ ’ ' guarantee  interest  at  2 per  cent,  on  £176,000  to  the 


grosstotal,  as  I have  said,  is  £20,000.  ’ ’ C 

alT  1?  say’  exclurling  Cork  and  talci 


Great  Southern  in  Kerry,  and  the  Treasury  also 


all  the  other  counties  in’  Ireland  Hie  ™ & an  annual  sum  of  2 per  cent,  interest  on  the  same 

£60,000  ? — That  is  roughly  of  couts^  ^ Unt  18  ainount.  That  is  £3,500  from  the  county,  and  £3,500 

20367.  As  compared  with  the  £20  000  in  tlm  from  the  Treasury  per  annum  to  the  Great  Southern , 

Kerry?— Yes,  that  is  right.  ’ * C°Ullty  and  if  that  were  capitalised  at  the  number  of  y®** 

20368.  What  was  flm  t r*,  i , . in  the  Act  it  would  mean  really  about  £116,000,  win 

tal  amount  of  railway  gnar-  the  Great  Southern  would  be  expected  to  take  mstea 
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of  the  annual  amount  they  get  of  £7,000.  That  would 
leave  to  the  county  roughly  about  £60,000  to  pay  in- 
terest on.  That  would  be  only  £2,400  per  annum 


jeaveTOwiecuum-jr  auuu.  -uuu,uuu  uj  ^ay  in- 

terest on.  That  would  be  only  £2,400  per  annum 
that  the  county  would  have  to  pay  if  that  were  done, 
whereas  now  we  pay  £3,500.  That  would  give  a gain 
to  the  county  of  £1,100,  and  we  believe  the  Great 
Southern  would  gain  also  in  the  matter. 

20378.  At  any  rate  they  would  not  lose  ?— Certainly 
not,  and  I think  the  Treasury,  with  their  usual  gene- 
rosity, would  be  only  too  ready  to  join  if  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  ourselves  did. 

20379.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — You  say  the 
guarantee  in  respect  of  the  Headford  and  Kenmare 
line  is  upon  £165,000  ? — It  is  a ibarony  guarantee. 

20380.  Is  not  that,  properly  speaking,  only  in  re- 
spect of  £60,000  ? — No,  it  is  considerably  more  in  our 
guarantee  books. 

20381.  I think  it  is  only  £60,000. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — Yes.  It  is  only  on  a portion  of 
the  capital. 

Witness. — We  pay  on  that  amount  to  the  Great 
Southern,  I think. 

20382.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — The  Treasury 
guarantee  is  in  respect  of  only  £60,000?— I cannot 
•say  as  to  the  Treasury  guarantee. 

20383.  But  the  difference  between  £60,000  and 
£165,000  you  are  liable  for?— I only  assume  the 
Treasury  guarantee  was  for  the  same  amount. 

20384.  Chairman. — W ould  you  suggest  that  if  the 
amounts  were  capitalised  in  the  way  you  speak  of 
therewould  be  an  immediate  saving  to  the  county  of 
£1,100  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

20385.  Unless  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  on 
that  we  will  go  on  to  the  general  question.  Do  you 
wish  to  say  anything  more  upon  that  ?— No,  I think 

20386.  Then  I repeat  the  question  I put  to  you 
just  now  with  reference  to  the  consideration  you  have 
•given  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways?— 
Web,  of  course,  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways 
is  a very  large  question,  and  men  would  hold  very 
different  views  upon  that  matter;  both  in  Ireland 
S.i“ftnd  at  the  present  time  we  seem  to  be 
S\‘"  dark  so  far.  I must  state  at  the 
lf  rul  railV«ys  m Ireland  are  to  be 
as  * h°Pe  will  be,  I hope  that  they 
Stb\»^wh8ed  UI\d?r  an  Irish  State  Govern- 
,and  that  we  would  not  have  to  apply  to  the 

Brt *1  *wSe,5UIy.  • *”  m"”I  wanted  it. 

iwSSr'  t!“  Ben™l  principle  of  tile 

S it  ild*  * country  does  derive  from  the 
■Smtri.SblS  0,TP  railways,  the  example  of  all  other 
2 to  iSlf  “”4  pmp®1)-  worked 

« melt  !!iiPt  £'  »“nd  * 0ol'd“»™  proof,  that  ft  is 
ieSto  LStZf  ta,S°  ‘°  *”7  ccnntry.  And  so  for  as 
f"  “““Tncd,  I think  that  most  people 
• “tore  *'mt  wltt  *“■  control 

Sfcrlh  » 1 B?04  ”“>«nt  and  do  as  moch 

“1  people  of  our  country  as  any  otlier 
20387  hfTdone  where  this  system  has  been  adopted. 
,1„  with  any  of  the  colonics 

uere  me  Government  own  the  railways  ?— Well  T 

20388 SYdviat  \ iam  PorsonaUy  acquainted, 
of  the  coloniesr  I hnv  7°U  had,  been  to 
railways  ^?Ve  itraveUe,d  ov®r  the  Canadian 

hnowledvp  j not  that  I have  sufficient 

2lKfiQ8Tv!j  5176  evidence  about  them, 
hy  Sir  jotelyw  *5  ?hf  reP°rt  of  Aw  evidence  given 
ference  SS  baforf  this  Commission  with  re- 
that  I soeciallw  Z!a],and  railways  ?-I  do  not  know 
Of  courL  T jLl  ‘ect^d  my  attention  to  his  evidence. 
^teTs  a;d  l lx  ttd  a 8»at  ; deal  abo^t  all  these 
of  tli  ckrriL  rfr  thf  Sreat  advantages  in  the  case 
fares.  I think  xi  goods  and  *n  the  case  of  passenger  i 
the  best  ,tl0n  is  4“*®  equal  to  , 

exists  in  railways.  b S°fc  Wtere  s°-caUed  competition 

in  the°  general^i?^  bave  re£lly  C0TCred  the  ground 
need  aoffiSL  given-  so  ‘hat  we  1 

had  before  us  tL  m^f^  detaiIs-  0f  course  we  have  i 
of  that  sort  ?nd  everything  « 

g°  mto  all  that  w, +°  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  ft  m 7°U-  ar?  clearl7  of  opinion,  I t 
generanV  ifat4WrSd  be  m the  interests  of  Ireland  c 
“id  managed  bv  wer®  0wned  by  the  State  J 

1 have  noSsecond  • ri8b  authority  ?— Undoubtedly,  i 

20391.  aT te  fi,  011  that  matter.  7 , 

Jo,  hire 11  >»  < 

« * setter  2I"tjr°“td™d,-Wcn  of  course,  that  < 

th"  ’ctormatiou  in  1 1“™  “f*  8"“  ’ 

my  notes,  but  I wanted  to  see  : 


the  Belgian  State  Railways,  and  I paid  them  a visit  T , ,OA_ 

lust  m preparation  for  the  evidence  I was  to  give  J 7'  1907 ‘ 

here,  because  I think  the  Belgian  system  is  about  the  Mr.  Thomas 
best  example  that  any  person  could  have  of  the  ad-  O'Donnell, 
vantage  to  a country  of  a system  of  railways  owned  b.l.,  u.p., 
by  the  State.  Chairman  o£ 

20392.  Are  all  the  railways  in  Belgium  owned  by  re6  ^1“  1fcd 
all  controlled!^0*  *U  absoluteIy  owned>  but  they  Say  5 

20393.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  The  Belgian 
upon  that  question? — First  of  all,  of  course,  the  State-con- 
natural question  would  be — How  does  Belgium  stand  trolled 
with  regard  to  the  transit  of  goods  on  those  State-  railways:— 
owned  railways.  They  divide  their  goods,  as  of  course  Instances  of 
you  are  aware,  into  four  classes:  I will  take  the  lc? 80038 
fo^h  class,  coal  and  other  stuffs  of  that  class.  ra  e9‘ 

20394.  The  classes  in  Belgium  are  just  tho  rovoroo 
of  the  classes  in  England,  that  is,  their  fourth  class 
is  our  first  class?— Yes.  A ten-ton  load  would  be 

carried  at  5/.  11c.  for  100  miles;  and  for  200  mil** 
of.  7c.  Then  I will  take  the  third  class,  flour  and 
meal;  for  100  miles  a ten-ton  lot  would  be  carried  at 
7/.  11  c.  per  ton— roughly  6s.;  and  for  200  miles  it 
would  be  carried  for  8 f.  72 c. 

20395.  When,  you  say  a ten-ton  lot,  do  you  not 
mean  ten  tons  in  a wagon  ?— Well,  that  would  be  for 
the  company;  I do  not  know  if  their  wagons  do 
actually  carry  ten  tons. 

20396.  But  if  they  do  not  carry  ten  tons  you  will 
hncl  those  rates  very  much  exceeded  ?— The  company 
in  their  tables  have  stated . 

20397  Is  it  not  what  is  called  a complete  and  an 
incomplete  load?— An  incomplete  load  would  be,  of 
course,  different  and  a higher  rate. 

20398  Certainly?— But  in  their  tariff  they  have 
given  these  figures. 

20399.  I know,  for  a complete  load;  but  you  must 
have  ten  tons  in  order  to  be  charged  for  ten  tons.  If 
you  put  only  eight  tons  in  a wagon  you  are  charged 
that  n t011S'  are  y°U  not  * — * cannot  possibly  answer 

20400.  That  is  my  recollection  of  what  was  the 
custom  years  ago;  I do  not  know  what  it  is  now. 

Very  well,  you  have  given  us  the  grain  and  you  have 
given  us  the  coal.  What  is  the  next  l—' Take  earthen- 
ware, fruit,  fish,  salt,  etc. 

. 20401.  What  is  the  load  there?— I am  taking  a five 
or  ten-ton  lot. 

20402.  Take  a five-ton  lot?— The  five-ton  lot  is  the 
same  as  the  ten-ton  lot,  so  I think  that  gets  rid  of  the 
other  point : For  100  miles  the  charge  is  9 f.  72c.  per 
ton;  and  for  200  miles  12/.  94c.  per  ton.  Then,  of 
course,  in  the  first  class  various  articles  are  pretty 
dear : for  five-ton  lots  it  would  be  15/.  26c.  for  100 
miles;  and  for  200  miles  22/.  48c.  Then  I will 
take  lesser  distances  ; for,  say,  ten  miles  and  anything 
under  five  tons  the  rate  varies,  according  to  class, 
from  If.  46 c.  for  the  lowest  class  to  2/.  70c.  for  the 
highest  class;  that  is  per  ton  per  ten  miles.  Also  I 
may  mention  what  seemed  to  me  an  interesting  fact, 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of  parcels  prepaid 
you  can  get  in  Belgium  by  fast  goods  trains,  travelling 
about  twenty -five  miles  an  hour  (and  the  trains  ed 
several  times  a day),  1 cwt.  of  goods  carriage  any 
distance  up  to  250  miles  for  one  franc. 

20403.  Station  to  station? — Any  distance. 

20404.  But  it  is  station  to  station — it  is  not  de- 
livered?— Oh,  no. 

20405.  But  parcels  in  this  country  are  delivered, 
are  they  not? — In  England? 

20406.  Yes  ? — Oh,  I expect  so. 

20407.  Collected  and  delivered? — This  is  not  de- 
livered. 

20408.  No,  it  is  station  to  station  ?— Station  to 
station.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  with  regard  to 
goods ; of  course  it  is  only  a rough  general  list. 

20409.  You  think  those  low  rates  are  the  result  of 
State  ownership  ? — I do. 

20410.  And  that  private  enterprise  could  not  work  Reference  to 
the  railways  and  charge  such 'rates? — I do  not  think  low  passenger 
it  could,  where  you  have,  as  we  have  in  Ireland,  forty  f ac- 
companies worked  and  managed  each  by  a separate 
Board.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible.  Then 
take  the  passenger  rates.  Of  course  upon  the  general 
question  of  passenger  rates  it  is  a matter  of  public 
knowledge  that  passenger  rates  are  considerably  lower 
in  Belgium  than  in  this  country.  There  is  one  rate 
which  must  strike  any  person  as  rather  interesting; 
and  that  is  the  tickets  which  are  issued  for  five  days 

fifteen  days  by  which  you  can  travel  over  the 
whole  of  the  Belgian  lines  (somewhere  about  2,800 
miles)  third  class  for  9s.  9 d. 
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Reduced  fares 
charged  to 
school  boys. 


20411.  For  a week? — Five  days.  Another  interest- 
ing thing  is  the  tickets  that  they  give  to  boys  going 
to  schools  which  enable  them  to  come  in  from  the 
country  and  attend  a university  or  a higher  school. 

I think  that  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  if  we  had 
it  in  Ireland,  because  I believe  our  boys  would  be 
extremely  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  secondary 
education  if  they  could  get  cheaply  by  railway  to 
these  university  colleges  and  higher  schools.  Cer- 
tainly in  Belgium  the  system  is  availed  of  very 
largely.  Undoubtedly  it  has  operated  in  helping  to 
make  Belgium  the  industrial  and  progressive  nation 
they  are.  I do  not  think  companies  could  do  it. 
We  have  done  it,  but  then  we  have  the  rates  of  the 
county  to  draw  upon. 

20412.  Will  you  give  us  the  rate  charged  to  these 
- Buy  a 9 — =jft  is  extremely  low.  For  the  whole  year  a 
journey  of  twenty  kilometres  third  class  would  be 
160/.  A journey  of  120  kilometres  would  be  about 
seventy-two  miles,  and  160  francs  would  be  just  about 
six  guineas.  Of  course  120  kilometres  is  a pretty  long 
journey — quite  as  long  as  would  be  required. 

20413.  Have  you  any  of  the  rates  for  shorter  dis- 
tances?— Oh,  yes;  a journey  of  ten  kilometres  would 
cost  thirty  francs  for  the  whole  year. 

20414.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foil. — And  the  first 
class  would  be  fifty-six  francs  ? — W ell,  I do  not  think 
that  children  travel  much  first  class.  Then  there  is 
also  the  workman’s  ticket,  which  I consider  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  Belgium,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  Eng- 
land if  you  were  considering  that  question,  and  in 
Ireland  also.  A workman  who  works  in  a town  can 
go  out  into  the  country;  he  can  go,  we  will  say,  five 
kilometres  for  ninety-five  centimes,  or  three  miles  for 
Old.,  every  day  in  the  week  and  get  home  at  night. 
He  can  go  a distance  of  sixty-two  miles  into  the 
country  at  night 

20415.  I think  that  is  out  of  the  question?— Of 
course ; I put  it  as  a maximum. 

20416.  Mr.  Acviorth.—Mv.  O’Donnell  is  quite  right 
— a large  number  do  live  habitually  sixty-two  miles 
away  from  their  work.  Did  you  happen  to  see  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  an  account  of 
these  Belgian  fares  by  a Belgian  professor? — I did 
not  see  that. 

20417.  He  says  that  quite  a number  of  workmen 
are  away  from  their  homes  for  about  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  living  at  those  distances? — 
I do  not  give  the  sixty-two  miles  as  being  at  all 
common,  but  a large  number  do  live  out  ten  or 
twenty  miles. 

20418.  Chairman. — They  do  in  England.  Give  us 
the  short  distance  workmen’s  fares  ?— Ninety-five 
centimes,  or  roughly  9£d.,  will  take  them  three  miles 
out  from  the  town,  travelling  six  days  a week. 


20419.  That  is  for  a week? — For  a whole  week. 
Then  if  you  take  a worker  who  is  six  miles  out,  or 
ten  kilometres,  he  gets  a ticket  which  takes  him  in 
and  out  each  morning  and  evening  for  one  shilling  a 
week. 

20420.  Those  are  the  most  interesting  figures.  Will 
you  go  up  to  twenty  kilometres? — For  twenty  kilo- 
metres, or  twelve  and  a half  miles  roughly,  he  gets 
a ticket  for  Is.  2 £d.  Take  thirty  kilometres — that 
would  be  eighteen  miles  roughly.  For  that  he  pays 
1/.  75c.,  or  about  Is.  5 d.  Then  take  thirty-one  miles 
— that  would  be  Is.  9 £cZ.  for  a week,  or  372  miles  total 
travel  for  Is.  9 ; and  for  2s.  6 d.  a man  can  travel 
on  a labourer’s  ticket  744  miles. 

20421.  That  is  including  the  double  journey  each 
day?— Oh,  certainly.  That  is  the  total  number  of 
miles  travelled. 

20422.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries 
ascertain  or  make  any  inquiries  in  reference  to  their 
system  of  export  and  import  goods  traffic? — No;  these 
are  all  inland  rates. 

Statistics  20423.  I know;  but  did  you  inquire  further? — No, 

showing  the  I did  not.  I do  not  want  to  speak  of  things  I have 
commercial  not  inquired  into.  Of  course  I aid  look  up  the  growth 

growth  of  of  Belgium.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  growth 

Belgium  under  0f  Belgium  is  entirely  due  to  these  State  railways, 
the  State  but  the  system  of  State  control  has  no  doubt  largely 

railway  entered  into  and  helped  the  undoubted  growth  of 

system.  Belgium.  At  the  time  it  started  these  railways  its 

imports  were  £8,000,000  and  its  exports  6£  millions, 
ana  if  you  take  1904  its  imports  are  £177,000,000 
and  its  exports  £154,000,000.  So  that  in  this  perio’d 


its  trade  increased  twenty-three-fold.  Its  population- 
doubled  in  that  period. 

20424.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Belgium  are  mostly  transit  traffic  ?— -I  will 
give  you  the  home  traffic.  In  1835  their  special  home- 
import  traffic,  quite  apart  from  the  international 
was  £6,000,000,  and  the  exports  £5,000,000.  In  lfini 
the  imports  were  £110,000,000  and  the  exports. 
£88,000,000 — on  their  home  traffic  imports  and  ex- 
ports were,  roughly,  £200,000,000. 

20425.  That  is  Belgian  traffic  proper?— That  is 
Belgian  traffic  proper. 

20426.  Those  are  official  figures  ?— Yes.  Or,  roughly 
for  home  consumption,  taking  imports  and  exports’ 
the  value  amounted  to  £28  per  head  of  the  popnla- 
tion ; and  seventy  years  ago  it  was  only  £2  19sf  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  same  home  traffic  of 
England  is  only  £20  per  head  of  the  population,  and. 
of  Germany  £9  13s.  With  regard  to  the  coal,  at  the- 
beginning  of  this  national  railway  system  its  value 
was  only  about  £1,000,000. 

20427.  Is  that  coal  exported? — Coal  produced.  Its 
value  in  1904  was  £16,000,000,  roughly.  As  to  the 
number  of  passengers  carried,  I think  it  is  the  largest 
for  any  country  of  its  size — 152,000,000  passengers 
travelled  in  1904.  The  number  of  trains  over  the 
system  is  undoubtedly  the  largest — nearly  one  million 
trains  went  over  the  system  in  the  year  1905.  Another 
interesting  thing,  certainly,  with  regard  to  Belgium 
is  that  its  National  Debt  is,  roughly,  £120,000,000, 
and  if  you  take  its  railways  and  canals,  it  is  a free 
country — there  is  no  debt.  I should  like  Ireland  to- 
be  in  that  condition. 

Chairman. — Those  are  all  very  interesting  figures. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

20428.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  work- 
men earned  at  these  extremely  low  fares  are  at 
liberty  to  use  any  train  in  the  day ; or  are  they 
restricted  to  particular  trains  running  at  specified 
times? — It  would  not  be  natural  to  expect  that  a 
workman  should  use  any  train ; he  would  only  use 
those  trains  which  would  suit  his  hours  of  work, 

20429.  But,  is  it  open  to  him  to  do  so  ?— I could 
not  say  las  to  that. 

20430.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  means 
of  restricting  those  privileges  to  bond  fide  workmen; 
or,  whether  they  can  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  who 
chooses  to  call  himself  a workman? — A man  cannot 
travel  by  a workman’s  train  if  he  earns  more  than 
35.s.  a week. 

20431.  But  he  may  he  .a  clerk,  or  anything  else?— 
Yes,  a clerk  or  anything  else. 

20432.  Mr.  Acworth. — I think  you  are  wrong  about 
that,  and  I think  you  will  find  that  clerks  cannot 
use  those  trains.  I will  not  say  positively,  but  I am 
pretty  sure  that  I am  right? — But  I think  they  give  a 
fairly  liberal  meaning  to  the  word  “workman.” 

20433.  It  is  restricted  to,  what  one  may  call,  the 
rough-coated  people,  I think  ? — -But  I know  that  it 
goes  up  to  35s.  a week. 

20434.  Sir  Herbert  JeJcyll. — Do  they  take  steps  to 
ascertain  what  the  earnings  of  these  people  are,  who 
take  those  tickets? — I should  say  they  do;  hut  I do 
not  think  they  push  it  too  far. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok 


20435.  I think  your  connection  with  the  Tralee 
and  Dingle  Railway  is  recent? — It  has  extended  just 
over  two  years. 

20436.  You  knew  that  district  before  that,  did  you 


not? — I was  bom  -there.  , 

20437.  You  were  there  when  the  line  was  promoted, 
I suppose? — Yes.  oa, 

20438.  It  was  constructed  under  the  Act  of  in** 
was  it  not? — Yes.  . , . . 

20439.  And  under  that  Act  the  estimates  and  tne 
preliminary  expenses  are  chargeable  on  the  loci 
authorities  in  the  first  instance? — Yes.  - 

20440.  -Subsequently,  the  engineering  questions  naa 
to  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Works,  a 
they  were  approved,  the  plans  were  sabmitted  «> 
Grand  Jury,  and  subsequently  went  before  the  B v 
Council? — Yes. 

20441.  -How  came  it  that,  when  that  line 
discussion,  such  an  extraordinary  sum  was  estnnaw 
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5U  £120,000  for  a line  practically  forty  miles  in 
length  involving  a cost  of  about  £2,700  a mile — how 
came  the  Grand  Jury  t0  entertain  the  line  at  such 
a law  cost  ?— (Really,  it  is  very  hard  to  explain,  and 
I do  not  know  that  I can  give  any  explanation  ; hut 
I might  submit  as  a possible  one,  that  the  Grand 
Jury  were  very  anxious  to  get  the  line,  and  possibly 
they  could  not  find  more  capital. 

20442.  I think  that  under  the  Act  of  1883  the 
Board  of  Works  had  to  submit  an  estimate  as  to  the 
capital  expnediture  required  ?— Yes,  I think  so. 

20443.  So  that,  to  a certain  extent,  I suppose, 
they  were  answerable  for  the  extraordinarily 
]ow  price  at  which  that  line  was  proposed  to  lie 
built  7 — I do  not  think  we  have  anv  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  the  action  of  the  Board  cf  Works  at 
that  particular  period. 

20444.  At  any  rate,  supposing  the  line  had  to  be 
fihuilt,  no  such  absurd  estimate  would  be  adopted 
for  its  re-construction? — Oh,  no.  I think  that  if 
there  was  any  law  in  the  country  which  would  take 
up  the  Boards  and  deal  with  them  criminally,  the 
Board  of  Works  would  Be  indicted,  and  convicted. 
IVe  would  convict  tliem,  at  any  rate — a jury  of  Kerry 
men. 

20445.  I think  you  said  the  capital  of  that  line 
vis  £120,000,  and  that'  the  cost  of  the  line  was, 
roughly  speaking,  £2,700  a mile ; in  other  words, 
that  the  actual  cost,  exclusive  of  promotion,  ex- 
penses, and  law  costs,  was  £100,000  ? — Yes. 

20446.  So  that,  practically,  out  of  the  amount  of 
£120,000,  £20,000  went  in  the  shape  of  promotion 
and  legal  expenses? — An  enormous  amount. 

20447.  It  works  out  at  £20,000  all  but  a few 
shillings.  On  a capital  expenditure  of  £120,000, 
£20,000  went  in  promotion  and  legal  expenses? — 
Yes. 

20448.  However,  I take  it  tliat  assuming  the  line 
liad  cost  twice  the  amount  it  did — supposing  it  had 
cost  £5,400  a mile,  which  as  rather  less  than  the 
average  cost  of  construction  in  Ireland,  the  capital 
promotion  and  legal  expenditure  would  have  remained 
constant,  and  the  total  capital  you  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  bear  would  have  been  something  like 
£220,000?— Yes. 

20440.  That  would  have  involved  a guarantee  on 
behalf  of  the  baronies  of  £8,800? — Yes. 

20450.  Whereas  the  guarantee  that  you  were  called 
upon  to  pay  was  £4,800 ?— Yes. 

^ 2M51.  Of  which  the  Treasury  recouped  you  half  ? — 

20452.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the  line  hud  been 
properly  constructed,  your  county  and  the  guaran- 
teeing areas  would  have  had  to  pay  double  the 
yearsT  Y ^”°U  were  caH®^  upon  to  pay  all  those 

20453.  So  that  that  must'  be  taken  into  account?— 

' „ut  1 ™>8ht  remark  that  the  guarantee  itself 
’ really  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  our  • 
working  expenses. 

so!-W6lelie,e  0“*  lf  Oie  line  led 
- ~ W*  the  beginning,  although 

f^O.OOO  which  we  have  since  had  to 
j,  ™ t°Pot1  tbe  improvement  of  the  line  would  have 
to  Kb  Y;  spent’  "o*  nearly  so  much  would  have  had 
traffic  1?,  ,'  And  we  further  believe  that  the  fish 
can  w no'Y  gets  on  to  Cahirciveen  because  they 
lure  “ quicker,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  would 
greater  6 °VCr  our  *ine  aiK*  have  made  our  receipts 


20462.  That  is  really  what  it  comes  to  ; and  I think  , _ 10rt, 

that  involves  in  respect  of  one  of  the  baronies  a levy  Ju'u  7^190~- 
of  2s.  6 d.  in  the  pound  ? — It  has  averaged  during  the  Mr.  Thomas 
years  a little  over  half-a-crown.  O’Donnell, 

20463.  And  that,  I think,  looking  at  the  Board  b.l.,  m.p., 
of  Trade  Returns,  is  considerably  more  than  double  Chairman  of 
the  levy  in  respect  of  any  other  railway  built  in  bbe  Tralee 
Ireland  under  any  of  those  Acts  ? — Yes.  and  Dingle 

20464.  I think  the  highest  other  levy  is  in  respect  Llght  Rai1' 
of  the  Cavan  and  Le’trim  Railway  and  amounts  to  wa^r' 

Is.  2 id.  ?— Yes.  Average 

20465.  But  this  is  2s.  6d.,  which  is,  of  course,  an  b ironial  levy 
enormous  rate  to  levy.  Looking  at  your  proof,  you  since  opening 
say  that  since  the  opening  of  the  line,  in  1891,  that  of  Tralee  and 
is  practically  fifteen  years,  the  net  amount  levied,  Dingle  lino 
after  deducting  the  local  taxation  re-fund,  was  bhe,  highest  in 
£92,000  for  a period  of  fifteen  years  ; and  that  prac-  ir-e  ,a°  d'0!" 

OUt  at  8 ^ f«r  "fcole  wgfundi 

20466.  And,  if  it  had  not'  been  for  the  Local  Act’ 1883’ 
Government  Act  of  1898  and  the  re-fund  to  which  you 
were  entitled  under  that  Act,  you  would  have  been 
swamped  out  of  existence  ?— Yes,  we  could  not  have 
stood  it ; and  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  have 
torn  up  the  line. 

20467.  I think  it  goes  without  saying  then,  Inefficient 
although  it  lias  been  argued  before  us  sometimes  working  and 
that  the  cost  involved  in  the  construction  of  these  heavy  liability 
different  railways  under  various  Acts  has  been  very  0,1  guarantors 
excessive,  that  this  is  an  object-lesson  showing  that  tbe  result  of 
where  a line  has  been  constructed  on  manifestly  a origi',al  faulty 
very  low  estimate,  as  in  this  case,  the  result  is—  °?n.8.tructi"n 
inefficient  working  and  ultimate  heavy  liability  both  of  lme' 
on  the  part  erf  the  contributing  areas  and  also,  even- 
tually, on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  ?— Undoubtedly  ; 
nobody  would  deny  it.  Cheap  construction  can  be 
carried  too  far. 


w-'uld  And  the  working  expenses 

h”*  considerably  less?-Yei. 
vou  hL,  • HuMies°n  Poe.— Taking  the  figures 

r,at  ,*  £k^qo  £ ,,te  baronial  contributions  works 
About  that.  ^ ™e  avwa®“  J,0arI7  contributions?— 

teeJ—Yes^  $2,400  is  in  respect  of  the  guaran- 

annnt^d  for  tlloSe  five  T^ars,  there 

*4092  a year?1—' the,working  expenses  of 
then.  y > °ut  we  have  changed  it  since 

endiig0W  ,5joai**  to  that-  For  the  five 
Writing  exneuwT6’  . ^erage  annual  deficit  on 
20460.  te-  $2,721?-Yes,  about  that', 

tte  Treasury  l^K'n  ' al.  contnbution  now,  since 
*1.600  ?— -Yes  lablllty  bas  been  redeemed,  comes  to 

*4321  for>tbp1ue/<tnr  tob*l  ccntributions  come  to 
Yes.  Lne  last  four  years,  as  against  £6,490  ?— 


20468.  And  you  consider,  of  course,  .arguing  on  the  Necessity  for 
same  _ basis,  that  as  you  have  been  relieved  of  your  some  relief  to 
liability  in  consequence  of  the  Treasury  redemption  be  afforded 
in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  line  to  the  extent  bhe  ratepayers 
of  a reduction  from  £6,490  to  £4,321  a year,  some  by  the  ,Trea" 
relief  would  also  be  afforded  if  the  Treasury  would  t?P~ 

agree  to  capitalise  some  of  their  other  guarantees? — miaranteea  in 
Tt  would  mean  a saving  of  over  £1,000  a year ; and,  Kerry  urged, 
in  a county  so  severely  taxed  as  Kerry,  that  would 
be  a very  important  consideration. 

20469.  I quite  agree,  it  would  relieve  you  very  imr0ssibilitv 
appreciably.  As  regards  the  general  question,  I pre-  ofa-.y  targ/ 
sume  you  admit  that  under  the  present  system  it  is  reductions  of 
impossible  that  there  could  be  any  very  large  diminu-  rates  and  fares 
tion  or  reduction  in  either  passenger  fares  or  goods  under  the 
rates? — I do  not  think  it  is  possible.  Companies  existing  rail- 
have  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  shareholders,  waJ”  system, 
and  I do  not  think  it  is  a question  of  blaming  them 
at  all. 

20470.  You  do  not  consider  that  under  the  circum- 
stances either  the  passenger  fares  or  the  goods  rates 
on  the  Irish  railways  are,  in  your  experience,  unduly 
high,  taking  into  consideration  that  they  have  to 
pay  their  shareholders,  not  a large  dividend,  but  at 
any  rate  a reasonable  dividend  ? — I do  not  think  they 
could  be  reduced  much. 

. 20471.^  That  is  one  argument'  why  you  think  that  State  purchase 
if  the  State  were  te  take  over  the  railways  it  mtoht  of  Irish  rail- 
possibly  be  prepared,  in  the  interests  of  the  counter,  "n7s  would 
and  especially  a backward  country  like  Ireland  to  lnduce  large 
undergo  some  loss  at  first?— If  the  State  takes  over  8a'af|a/whioh 
the  railways  and  manages  them  as  one  body,  there  is  ZiMttir, 
no  doubt  about  it;  there  will  be  considerable  saving  auctions  in 
in  the  working  of  the  lines  ; and  it  is  .also  a fact  that  rates  and  fares 
when  better  facilities  are  given  to  people  to  travel—  with  conse- 
and  now  that.  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  has  purchased  quent  develop- 
his  land  and  is  more  anxious  to  improve  his  methods  meat  and  in- 
of  tillage  and  to  produce  crops  and  articles  for  sale  “to836  of 
that  he  did  not  produce  . before,  something  of  that  tra®c' 
sort  might  be  done.  I think  if  fares  and  rates  were 
reduced  there  would  be  more  travelling  and  more 
traffic  on  the  lines;  that  ha6  been  the  experience  of 
Germany.  And  also  if  you  reduced  the  rates  for 
goods  to  cross  over  to  England— whether  it  be  market- 
garden  produce,  butter,  eggs,  small  parcels,  or  what 
not,  I believe  the  farmer  would  produce  more ; and  I 
do  not  believe  the  State  would  Be  called  upon  for  a 
great  deal,  if  anything  at  all,  in  the  nature  of  loss. 

20472.  But,  granted  even  that  all  these  a^sum-p- 
tions  of  yours  would  be  verified,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  a railway  company  should  experimentalise, 
in  that  direction  ? — I do  not  think  any  sensible  man 
expects  that. 

20472a.  You  do  not  give  us  particulars ; but,  if 
you  will  refer  to  your  notes,  I would  rather  take  them 
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w'  pvp-  veard  of  the  growth  of  larger  railways  of  Ireland,  and  if  you  were  able  to 

T-  7 19o7  from  ,“ave  7 L ■SlciuTn  in  consequence  put  your  narrow  gauge  engine  on  to  a truck  and 
traffic  which  ™ Jf&na"  System  of  rend  it  either  to  Broadstone  or  to  Dundalk  or  to 

»«»  rf  the  op»ratra>  ^ ^otiojed  ( Inchicore,  as  the  rase  might  be,  and  get  the  repaid 

” fifteen-day  and  five-day  wckets.^w  y done  in  Ireland.  Your  object  is  to  get  the  work  done 

and  the  money  spent  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 


O’Donnell, 


Chairman  of 
the  Tralee 
and  Dingle 
Light  Rail- 
way. 


Oh  ves.  I have  it  somewhere.  . , , 

20473.  I think  that  in  1893  the  fifteen -day  ticket 


Reference  to 
the  great 
growth  in 
passenger 
traffic  m 
Belgium 
following  con 
cessions  in 


was  introduced,  suu  - — „ io  aon • 

figures  ?— The  number  of  passengers  was  19,^8  , 
the  total  receipts,  632,724  francs. 

20474.  Those  figures  show  the  growth  of  the  trattic 
that  has  ensued  in  consequence  of  Pu«'inS  '"J0- f°tT^ 

the  fifteen-day  and  h „ tickets  in  build  and  repair  engines  and  carriages, 


the  year  when  the  fifteen-day  ticket 
—Yes.  In  1900  there  were  72,944- — - 

20475.  Chairman . — Why  not  go  to  the  last  year 
''  'In  1904  there  were  75,604  passengers  with  total  re- 
ceipts of  2,182,137  francs. 

20475a.  That  is  an 


20488.  That  you  cannot  do  under  the  present  state 
of  the  law  ? — No. 

20489-  Therefore,  if  some  trivial  alteration  were 
made  in  the  law  it  would  achieve  what  you  want?— 
Well,  it  would  be  a considerable  advantage  1 feel  if 
we  could  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  attempting  te 
build  and  repair  engines  and  carriages,  which  must 
’ " J T~  of  all 


enormous  growth? — It  is 
p0e. — That  is  about  £80,000 


enormous. 

Colonel  Huieheson 
for  75,604  passengers. 

20476.  Mr.  Acu.-orfL— That  is  an  average  of  qvei 
£1  a passenger  ?— There  are  first,  second,  and  third- 
class  Of  course,  the  first-class  passenger  will  pay 
more.  The  figures  I gave  were  only  for  third-class. 

20477.  The  people  you  gave  were  five-day  ticket  pas- 
sengers ?— ' Yes.  , ., 

20478.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Vo?.— The  price  of  the 
first-class  fifteen-day  ticket  is  51s.  3d. ; second-class, 
34s.  2d.  ; and  third-class,  19s.  7 d.  The  first-class  five- 
day  ticket  is  25s.  7 £d.  ; second-class,  17s.  ; and  third- 
class,  9s.  94d.  ; is  that  so?— Yes.  The  number  of 
passengers  in  1903  on  the  five-day  ticket  was  67,698  ; 
and  the  receipts  936,715  francs.  In  the  next  year, 
1904,  there  were  137,375  passengers,  with  receipts  of 
1,913,524  francs.  That  is  for  five-day  tickets.  For 
third-class  ordinary  passengers  the  fares  are  fd.  per 
mile ; for  the  second-class,  Id.  ; and  for  the  first-class, 
lid.  per  mile,  with  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  re- 
turn tickets. 

20479.  Chairman.— Those  are  the  ordinary  fares 
charged  in  Belgium,  are  they  l— Yes,  on  the  ordinary 
tickets. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspikall. 

20480.  In  your  proof  you  speak  of  £30,000  as  being 
necessary  for  some  improvements? — -Yes. 
j — 20481.  And  you  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  you  would 

improvements  get  considerable  savings  if  that  money  were  spent  in 
on  Tralee  and  t;lat  way  ?— Yes. 

Dingle  line.  ^ ----- 


small  lines  with  small  capital  and  with  very  bad 
equipment  in  their  shops,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  do  proper  work  in  those  shops ; and,  of  course,  if 
something  like  that  could  be  done  with  some  central 
place,  such  as  Dublin,  I suggest  that  would  be  a. con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  present  system. 

20490.  The  general  question  of  construction  of  roll- 
ing stock  has  been  mentioned  by  several  witnesses  who 
have  come  before  us  ; and,  in  looking  through  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  and  taking  out  the  Tolling 
stock  which  has  been  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
railways  of  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
looking  at  it  with  some  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  could  be  spent  in  wages  in  Ireland  upon 
the  construction  of  that  rolling  stock,  I find  that  even 
had  all  that  rolling  stock  been  built  in  England  and 
not  in  Ireland — though  we  know  that  a very  large 
quantity  of  it  has  been  built  in  Ireland— unless  my 
figures  are  very  wrong,  the  amount  of  wages  which  it 
represents  that  could  be  spent  in  Ireland  only  comes 
to  about  £10,000  a year? — Only  in  the  matter  of  .car- 
riages and  engines.  Do  you  refer  to  the  extra  money 
spent  on  building  carriages  and  engines? 

20491.  Additional  carriages,  wagons,  and  engines 
— all  kinds  of  wagons  and  carriages  ?— It  may  be 


20491a.  It  is  really  a much  smaller  thing  than  at 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  as  so  much  is  already  done 
by  the  larger  railway  companies  in  Ireland  in  Build- 
ding  their  own  rolling  stock  both  on  renewal  and  on 
capital  account. 


Estimated 
amount 
necessary  for 


Prospects  o 
saving  in 
expenses  an 


20482.'’  Do  you  feel  quite  certain  that  you  would 
get,  say,  the  £1,000  per  annum  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  interest  upon  that? — Well,  we 
have  gone  into  it— I have  got  the  Manager,  the  Engi- 
neer, and  our  Locomotive  Superintendent  each  to 
work  out  his  own  particular  side  of  the  case ; and  1 
have  taken  all  three  results  myself,  and  with  my  lay 
knowledge  have  tried  to  find  how  it  would  work  out. 
And  we  have  undoubtedly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  would  be  able  to  make  the  extra  amount  of  money 
which  would  pay  the  interest  on  that  amount. 
£7,000  is  only  half  a year’s  expenditure. 

20483.  It  is  a large  proportion  of  your  working  ex- 
penses. You  spend  something  under  £14,000  a year; 
and,  to  hope  that  you  would  be  able  to  reduce  your 
expenditure  by  £1,000  a year  is  a little  sanguine,  is 
it  not? — We  did  reduce  our  expenses  in  one  year  by 
£3,200.  I am  but  two  years  Chairman,  and  we  have 
reduced  our  expenditure  to  that  extent. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

20492.  Your  railway  was  built  under  the  Tram- 
ways and  Light  Railways  Act,  1883;  was  it  not?— Yes. 

20493.  That  is  dead  and  buried,  and  nobody  is  ever 
likely  to  build  another  railway  under  it?— I do  not 
think  so. 

20494.  So  that  it  is  hardly  worth  abusing  it?— 


No. 


receipts  upon  this  line? — That  is  the  great  point  t 
which  we  look  for  improvement.  As  I have  said, 


20495.  Nobody  has  ever  defended  it  for  many  years 
past.  Am  I to  understand  that  your  position  is  prac- 
tically this: — Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Dingle 
Peninsula  is  just  as  poor  a part  of  the  country  a 
Aehill  or  Galway  ?— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

20496.  Not  as  poor? — No,  not  as  poor. 

- 20947.  Is  it  as  poor  as  many  of  the  parts  that  under 
the  Balfour  Grants  of  1890  got  railways  free,  gratis, 
and  for  nothing? — Yes.  I think  that  in  the  list  I 
gave  there  are  some  districts  that  got  railways  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing  which  really  could  not,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  necessitousness  of  the  dis- 
trict, make  out  a better  case  than  could  this  dis- 
trict. 

20498.  What  about  the  Letterkenny  and  Burton- 
port  line — that  is  an  example  of  the  Balfour  policy' 
— I have  not  that  case  before  me. 

20499.  Without  giving  an  instance  then,  I gainer 
your  position  is,  that  some  lines,  in  districts  not  more 
necessitous  than  is  the  Dingle  Peninsula,  were  made 
free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing  by  the  Government b- 
Yes.  ' 

20500.  If  that  be  true,  you  are  penalised  lw»“* 
you  were  more  energetic  and  went  ahead?— That  is 


20501.  And  your  argument  would  be,  that  yon  has 
ing  borne  a burthen  for  many  years  that  they  have 


Necessity  for 

works  in 
Ireland  for 
building  and 
repairing  the 
rolling  stock 
of  small  lines. 


great  number  of  cattle  are  at  the  present  time  driven 
along  the  roads,  instead  of  being  taken  by  our  trains ; 
and  the  fish  traffic,  which  at  present  goes  by  the  Great 
Southern  to  Cahirciveen,  would  undoubtedly  go  over 
our  line ; and,  as  for  passenger  traffic,  a number  of 
passengers  at  the  present  time  will  not  travel  by  it  on 
account  of  the  name  the  line  has  got  for  accidents. 

20485.  I see  that  you  speak  in  your  proof  of  the  „ v.  t . . . 

difficulty  of  doing  your  repairs  at  the  end  of  a little  never  borne  at  all,  you  ought  to  be  relieved  now  m 
light  railway? — Yes.  part,  or  in  whole,  if  you  can  get  it?— Yes. 

20486.  I suppose  you  have  to  do  everything  there  of  20502.  That  is  \vhat  I understand  is  your  position 
an  ordinary  character,  but  anything  you  require  of  a 
heavy  character  you  have  to  bring  to  England? — 

Yes. 

20437.  While  agreeing  generally  with  you  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  that  work  to  be  done  on  the 
line  itself,  if  you  could  possibly  get  it  done,  would 
not  that  difficulty  be  met  if  you  were  permitted  to  get 
the  work  done  at  some  of  the  larger  works  of . the 


mi-  as  that  is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

20503.  Your  line  is  under  the  control  of  the  Conn . 
Council,  is  it  not? — Yes,  entirely. 

20504.  Are  you  Chairman  of  the  County  wm*1' 
Committee? — No,  I am  not  a County  Councillor 
all.  I am  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Comim«* 
appointed  by  the  County  Council ; they  appemt 
Committee. 
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20505.  Did  the  County  Council  make  a representa- 
tion to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  line  was  ineffi- 
ciently worked  ?— The  Grand  Jury  had  got  it  for  some 
team  before  County  Councils  were  established.  I 
think  the  company  did  not  exist  more  than  the  legal 
two  years’  limit ; and  after  that  it  was  taken  over 
"by  the  Grand  Jury  and  afterwards  by  the  County 

Jfr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  that  was  under 
the  clause  by  which,  if  the  receipts  did  not  coyer  the 
working  expenses  for  two  years  in  succession,  it  then 
fell  automatically  into  their  hands. 

20505a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  there  any  other  instance 
in  Ireland  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  x.c. — I do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — Yes,  there  are  several ; there  is 
the  Donoughmore  Extension  of  the  Cork  and  Mus- 
ierry,  and  there  are  the  Timoleague  and  Courtmac- 
eherry  and  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen,  all  in  County 
Cork.  There  are  those  three  at  least. 

Witness.— I wonder  if  they  are  comp'etely  and 
solely  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  with- 
out any  of  the  old  directors? 

Mr.  Shanahan. — Yes,  solely  and  completely. 

20506.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Grand  Jury,  now  the 
County  Council,  have  the  control,  and  they  have 
appointed  a Railway  Committee? — Yes. 

20507.  Independent  of  the  shareholders  ; they  may, 
or  may  not  be  shareholders,  but  they  can  appoint 
anybody  they  please? — Yes. 

20508.  Not  necessarily  members  of  their  own  bcdy  ? 
—Not  necessarily. 

20509.  Whom  have  they  appointed  in  your  county 
—who  are  they? — As  a rule,  of  course,  since  the 
County  Council  came  into  operation  and  got  control 
of  the  line,  they  have  always  looked  to  the  guaran- 
teeing districts;  they  do  not  appoint  men.  outside 
the  guaranteeing  districts.  I am  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  I represent  that  district  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  then  there  are  in  the  barony  County 
Councillors  for  the  districts  concerned  ; they  are  also 
members.  Then,  the  Urban  Council  of  Tralee  ap- 
points the  Chairman,  and  he  ipso  facto  gets  in. 
Then,  I think,  there  is  another  man,  the  Rev.  Canon 
O'Leary,  of  Dingle,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
barony— the  parish  priest. 

20510.  The  people  whom  the  County  Council  have 
appointed  are  people  appointed  as  representatives  of 
the  district  and  of  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and 
of  customers,  hot  people  supposed  to  know  anything 
about  railway  management  ?— Not  necessarily. 

20511.  I mean,  with  great  respect  to  the  Chairman 
and  the  Council,  they  would  not  presumably  be 
eX£v^_7'1'*iey  are  not  ,selected  for  that  reason. 

20512.  And  that,  obviously,  must  be  the  weakness 
of  the  situation  ?— Possibly,  but  I do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browtie,  k.c. — I see,  sir,  now  that 
you  are  upon  the  point,  that  the  names  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  are  given  in  a Report  which 

nave,  and  also  the  names  of  the  Arbitrators  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  You  might  elicit 
who  they  are. 

^Ir'  Acworth. — Would  you  go  on  and  tell  us 
mat,  because  I think  this  is  all  new  to  the  Com- 

f510?  j ■^•1'  the  end  of  each  year  when  making  up 
as  to  allocating  our  deficit  plus  the  baro- 
parantee,  we  have  to  allocate  it  for  the  guaran- 
•one  L3reaS’  wlVch  I gave  at  the  beginning,  half  to 
one  barony,  and  so  on.  The  Board  of  Tiade  then 
anvum+c0  a™1trators  appointed  to  inspect  our 
thev  to  ree  if  the  figures  are  right,  and,  if 

uerlv  d}?lded  between  the  different  baronies  pro- 
tion  accordinS  to  the  original  schedule  of  distribu- 

thev^am  ^os®.  ao®  more  in  the  nature  of  auditors ; 
of  tha  _ Poetically  not  concerned  with  the  earning 
Yes.  °ney ’ OI1*y  ifcs  apportionment  ? — 

-i  t®' 

2USiq  «r  , 188?  ln  every  case. 

Jou  explain'  *uCWVf^'~, I want  y°u  to  tell  me  how 
nearly  Lf  t'1at  the  receipts  are  pretty 

the 7J 1 am  afraid  ^ d\ie  -to 
swieranditiou  Thn-ej  ha6^mained  in  almosti  the 
11001  our  passenJ^hS*  W|Ue  ag0  that  the  receipts 
would  exJU  ^rw?  had  not  gone  UP  as  mucb  as  we 
a “ j1*  one  end  of  tke  railway, 

other,  p|S  ! and  Din«,e  6t  the 

tain  i.vjJa  j.  n°t  l1^6  to  travel  over  the  moun- 

■ '■  *J&jn*m*  with  , bridg,  ,t  aa  end  of  it ; 


and  if  they  are  coming  to  Tralee  from  within  ten 
miles  they  will  take  a car ; and  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  But  I believe  that  if  this  line  were 
made  safe  for  the  travelling  public  it  would  he  con- 
siderably patronised.  As  I said  before,  it  passes 
through  a very  interesting  peninsula  with  beautiful 
mountainous  scenery,  and  there  are  numerous  fine 
old  buildings,  which  are  most  interesting.  I believe 
we  would  have  a splendid  passenger  and  tourist 
traffic.  No  tourists  will  touch  us  now. 

20516.  Then  you  think  really  the  line  has  such  a 
bad  name  that  they  say,  “Hang  it,”  practically? — 
Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

20517.  But,  what  about  the  goods ; is  not  the  fish 
traffic  from  Dingle  increasing  ? — Yes  ; I said  with 
regard  to  that — you  will  pardon  my  mentioning  a 
point  which  I think  I forgot — Caherciveen  and 
Dingle  are  on  opposite  sides  of  Dingle  Bay,  in  which 
the  fish  are  caught.  In  Dingle  Harbour  the  line 
comes  down  just  into  the  Harbour,  and  it  is  the  only 
place  for  vessels  to  come  in  with  their  fish  ; it  is 
beautifully  land-locked  and  a very  safe  harbour.  We 
have  to  compete  with  Caherciveen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay,  and  vessels  will  come  in  from  the  bay 
and  bring  their  fish  into  Caherciveen  and  have  it 
conveyed  over  the  Great  Southern— whereas  if  we  had 
a proper  railway  on  our  side,  on  account  of  the 
harbour  being  better,  they  would  come  to  our  side. 
To  show  you  the  disadvantage  which  the  fishing  dis- 
trict suffers  from  that,  Cahirciveen  is  able  to  send  its 
fish  to  English  markets,  say,  to  London,  at  owner's 
risk  at  4s.  per  cwt.  The  ordinary  rate  is  6s.  2d,  from 
those  places ; and  from  Dingle  to  London  the  fare 
would  be,  at  owner’s  risk,  4s.  6dL  per  cwt.,  and  the 
ordinary  rate  is  6s.  lid. 

20518.  Yes,  it  is  a little  additional.  But  the 
Killorglin  and  Yalentia  is  a broad  gauge,,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes,  a splendid  line,  under  the  control  of  the  Great 
Southern  Company. 

20519.  You  are  not  proposing  to  make  your  line  a 
broad  gauge  line,  are  you? — No,  we  are  not. 

. 20520-.  I presume  you  think  it  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  a big  system  in  some  shape  or  form  ? — I should 
like  to  see  that,  if  it  could  be  done. 

20521.  Even  supposing  the  railways  of  Ireland 
were  not  nationalised,  you  would  still  desire  that  the 
independence  of  it  should  be  swept  away  ? — If  we  had 
a nationalised  system 

20522.  Then  it  would  go — that  is  clear?. — Yes. 

20523.  But  supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  you  did 
not  have  a national  system,  but  remained  under 
private  ownership,  I suppose  you  would  still  desire 
that  this  little  line  should  be  part  of  a big  system, 
on  financial  grounds? — I do  not  think  so.  If  the 
present  system  of  company  management  does  remain, 
I do  not  think  the  county,  even  with  the  heavy 
charge  it  has  to  pay,  would  give  the  line  over  to  the 
management  of  any  company. 

20524.  You  would  really  prefer  the  independence 
of  this  small  line? — We  are  a very  liberty-loving 
people  in  Ireland. 

20525.  I will  not  argue  about  it;  I only  want  to 
get.  the  facts.  You  are  not  proposing  to  broad  gauge 
It?— No.  _ 6 8 

20526.  Then,  in  that  case,  you  would  remain 
narrow  gauge? — Yes. 

20527.  You  would  remain  an  independent  company 
with  not  the  same  influence  in  getting  traffic  as  a 
great  company  like  the  Great  Southern,  for  instance? 
— The  Great  Southern  gives  us  every  assistance  in  the 
matter,  I am  happy  to  say. 

20528.  But  they  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  get  it 
for  themselves? — They  get  everything;  we  are  really 
their  feeders,  and  that  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
Great  Southern. 


20529.  But  you  agree  that  they  would  rather  the 
traffic  came  to  Yalentia  ?— -Naturally. 

20530.  But,  of  course,  what  you  desire  is  that  the 
railways  should  be  nationalised,  under,  as  you  said, 
the  Irish  Government  ?— Yes. 

20531.  I do  not  know  whether  I quite  understand 
what  that  means.  Does  that  mean  that  you  propose 
that  Ireland  should  take  its  own  responsibilities  in- 
dependently of  Great  Britain  ?— Well,  we  will  ncrt 
enter  into  that  -larger  question.' 

20532.  What  I mean  is : supposing  the  railways,  are 
to  be  bought,  there  will  be  a sum  of  rponey  to.. be 
found?— Apart  altogether  from  . th*j>  control  of  other 
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national  questions,  I would  assume  that,  if  we  did  they  have  got  control  of  these  aflairs  they  have  done 
June  7,  1907.  jlave  general  control  of  Irish  aflairs  until  this  their  work  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Thomas  event  does  come  about,  there  should  be  established  in  20544.  Please  do  not  think  that  I am  wishing  to 
ti’Donuell,  Dublin  a Department,  added  to  the  present  large  say  anything  in  contradiction  of  that?— No,  I auit^ 

b.l-,  mp.,  number  of  Departments,  which  would  have  the  understand;  I am  only  arguing  the  point. 

Chairman  of  control  of  the  railways.  20545.  Yesterday  we  had  Mr..  Palmer,  from  Aus- 

the  Tralee  20533.  Yes.  Assuming  that',  what  I want  to  under-  tralia,  who  told  us  that  lie  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
unit  nimrlp  i ,.i4  i*.  R-rit4ch  State  ownershio.  but  admitted  that  State 


stand  is,  would  it  rest  financially  on  the  British  State  ownership,  but  admitted  that  State  management. 


Light  Wail-  Treasury,  or  would  it  rest  financially  on  Ireland,  and  was  more  expensive  than  private  ownership? — I 

on  Ireland  alone?— Well,  I certainly  would  not  wish  not  think  that  is  the  experience  of  Europe;  I think 

The  method  to  b0  dependent  on  the  British  Treasury.  I should  the  figures  • for  France  and  Belgium  do  not  bear  that 

of  auaran-  say  that,  in  the  beginning,  some  arrangements  should  0UJj-  , r , . , ... 

teeing  the  be  made  to  finance  the  Department  in  Dublin,  which  20546.  Let  me  take  you  on  that  point.  As  you  no 

purchase  price  would  have  this  control;  and  that  if  they  were  put  on  doubt  know,  the  Northern  of  France  Railway  runs 

of  the  Irish  a proper  basis  at  the  beginning  I do  not  believe  they  into  Belgium  ?— Yes. 

railways.  would  ever  have  to  appeal  to  the  British  Treasury.  20547.  They  have,  I forget  exactly  what,  but,  200 


20546.  Let  me  take  you  on  that  point.  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  the  Northern  of  France  Railway  runs 


a proper  basis  at  the  beginning  I do  not  believe  they  into  Belgium  ?— Yes. 

would  ever  have  to  appeal  to  the  British  Treasury.  20547.  They  have,  I forget  exactly  what,  but,  200 

20534.  Is  it  your  view  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  or  300  miles,  if  I remember  rightly,  of  line  in  Belgium 

left  to  “dree  its  own  weird,”  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  running  into  the  Belgian  State  Railway  system?— 


and  to  be  responsible — that,  having  been  started,  they  Yes. 


should  take  the  consequences  entirely ; or  would  you  20548.  There  was  a very  elaborate  calculation  made- 


rather  have  the  British  Treasury  in  the  background  ? by  an  expert  a few  years  ago  showing  how  very  nmchi 
—I  think  that  England  need  not  be  troubled  with  more  economically  the  Northern  of  France  was  ope- 

any  fears  of  further  applications  being  made  to  her  rated  alongside  the  Belgian  State  Railway  system. 


i future  years  if,  at  the  beginning,  she  deals  fairly  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  that?— No. 


with  Ireland. 

20535.  Supposing  such  a Department  were  sti 
on  the  basis  you  have  suggested,  would  it  be  your 


Government  that  the  English  Treasury  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 


guarantee  auy  loan  of  money,  but  that  it  ought  to  sufficient  time. 


20549.  Well,  that  is  another  instance  of  expecta- 
started  tions  being  disappointed.  Now,  just  one  other  thing, 
ur  view  Did  you,  when  in  Belgium,  pay  attention  to  the  light 

sked  to  railway  system  there? — No,  I did  not;  I had  not 


rely  solely  upon  an  Irish  guarantee  ?— Well, “ as  I 20550.  I will  just  ask  you  this.  You  would  not 
said,  if  the  thing  is  properly  started,  I am  perfectly  suggest  that  Ireland  is  lucky  enough  to  have  coal, 

satisfied  that  the  working  of  the  railway  would  be  butter,  meal,  or  anything  of  that  kind  carried  200 

properly  carried  on,  and  that  if  there  were  a loss,  miles?- — I have  been  looking  over  Mr.  Drummonds 

which  is  a doubtful  question,  the  Irish  people  would  report,  which  is  a very  interesting  report ; and 

be  quite  prepared  to  bear  that  loss  themselves,  seeing  in  that  report  the  country  is  divided  up.  Not  only 
that  the  scheme  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  does  it  deal  with  the  question  from  a railway,  engi- 

country.  But  as  to  the  question  of  loans,  of  course  neering  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  point  of 

your  market  is  an  excellent  market  for  borrowing  view  of  the  possibility  of  coal  and  other  commodities: 


ig  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  point  of 
it  the  possibility  of  coal  and  other  commodities: 


money  in,  or  it  used  to  be,  and  I do  not  think  you  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  prospects  held 


would  exclude  us  from  the  advantages  of  that  market, 


■ious  parts  of  Ireland  as  to  the  finding  of 


any  in  the  future,  seeing  that  it  would  coal  and  so  on : but  I do  not  think  wo  know  much 


be  no  burden  to  yourselves. 

20536.  Clearly,  Ireland  would  be  as  well  entitled  to 


more  on  that  subject  now. 

20551.  But  supposing  you  worked  coal  to  any  ci 


float  a loan  on  the  London  market  as  Kent  or  any  siderable  extent  at  any  of  those  places  in  Ireland-, 

, 1 . 1.1  , 1 , 1 J —.-.,.14  rrr.4-  Q oral  milee’  haul,  from  the 


other  county ; but  would  that  be  a loan  secured  on  you  would  not  have  got  a 200  miles'  haul,  from  the 


particular  revenues  or  on  the  guarantee  of  the  British  nature  of  the  country  ? — Certainly  not ; but  we  should 
Government? — I do  not  think  we  should  ask  the  have  a larger  haul  than  the  Belgians  have. 

British  Government  to  become  guarantors.  20552.  Not  as  long  a haul  as  the  Belgians  have. 

20537.  You  think  that  if  there  was  a loss,  and  if  Oh,  yes. 
the  lines  did  not  immediately  pay,  Ireland  would  be  20553.  I think  you  will  find,  if  you  look  at  Belgium, 


20553'.  I think  you  will  find,  if  you  look  at  Belgium, 


me  lines  aia  not  lmmcaiaxeiy  pay,  ireiana  wouia  oe  ovuuu.  1 j™  ••  *■*  j — ~ : 

prepared  to  take  it  up  ?— Yes,  I think  Ireland  would  that-  a very  large  amount  of  the  traffic  starts  ngus 
be  only  too  ready  to  do  so.  Already  in  the  poorest  away  at  Liege,  and  comes  the  whole  length  01  tne 
county  in  Ireland  we  are  Dating  2s.  6 d.  in  the  £.  country  ? — But  it  is  not  a third  the  length  ot 


county  in  Ireland  we  are  paying  2s. 
20538.  And,  as  I gather,  you  say 


I gather,  you  say  that,  in  spite  of  country. 


that  cruelly,  heavy  contribution,  you  are  better  off 
than  if  you  had  not  the  railway? — We  feel  that  in 
the  struggle  we  are  better  off  by  taking  risks  our- 
selves. 


20539.  You  spoke  of  unification  and  of  the  economy  men 


20554.  I think  vou  will  find  that  they  must  have 
a longer  haul,  from  the  nature  of  the  country ; 
everything  comes  from  or  goes  to  the  nearest  pom 
of  the  sea?— In  my  own  country  I have  got  lots  ol 
men  who  tell  me  that  it  has  great  possibilities.  An 


bilityol effect-  50Q  were  going  to  gain  from  putting  the  railways  export,  from  Klondyke,  who  was  talking  to  me  ft 
intr  economies  together? — That  was  an  estimate,  of  course.  other  day,  inspected  our  mountains  and  tne  msm 

’ -3  20540.  You  are  a member  of  Parliament,  ” i--'-  — A — +A  **“  river,  and 


under  unified  20540.  You  are  a member  of  Parliament,  and  you  generally  ;”  he  took  me  down  to  the  river,  and  ie 

management,  know  something  about  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  guaranteed  to  find  a bit  of  gold.  I laughed ; but 

side  of  the  road;  you  have  had  your  attention  called,  walked  along,  and  he  picked  up  sundry  pieces 


no  doubt,  to  the  London  Water  Board?— I have  heard  quartz;  and  at  last  he  picked  up  one  piece  01  qu“ 
something  about  it.  with,  a bit  of  gold  right  in  the  centre.  He  had 

20541.  You  remember  that,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  the  mountains,  and  he  told  me  t a unJ),\  no- 
eight  individual  companies  ill  London  were  bought  coal  is  to  be  found.  This  was  in  , . ..  at 

up  and  converted  into  one  London  public  system  ? — assume  that  we  are  going  to  make  a — 3E.l 

Yes.  present;  but  that  coal  is  to  be  found 


20542.  One  of  the  arguments  for  that  was  that 
there  was  going  to  be  great  economy  in  management. 
Do  you  know  that  evidence  was  given  a week  or  two 
ago  across  the  road  that  that  unified  system  was 


coal  is  to  oe  iounu.  auw  ***  .*• 

assume  that  we  are  going  to  make  a lot  outoti 
present;  but  that  coal  is  to  be  found  mB-ry 
places  like  it  is  undoubted ; and  we  might  haul  »■ 
to  Londonderry  or  to  Belfast. 

20555.  Would  it  not  go  from  Tralee  tojW*** 
steamer ?— Possibly;  it  would  go  the  cheapest 


costing  as  much  in  management  as  the  original  eight  of  course.  re  vou 

companies  cost? — Well,  of  course  that  may  be  so;  20556.  In  mentioning  the  Belgian  rates,  a,  1 ^ 
but  I do  not  think  that  particular  instance  is  of  sueeestinc  that  under  the  circumstances  of  ireianu 

i+oif  ti,.*  3 6 nrmld  have  the 


uuu  A uu  ilUb  Lilian  LiiaL  particular  instance  is  ui  suggesting  tnat  unaer  toe  uiiwiaou<~*v~-  — , • „ 

itself  sufficient  to  disprove  my  argument  that  unifica-  would  be  ever  possible  that  you  could  have  tne  0 is 
tion  would  be  an  economy.  rates  ? — I am,  certainly.  I think  that  With  * P ^ 


20543.  Of  course  not ; but  it  is  an  instance  of  where  sent  system  01  company  , wn  to  other 

expectations  were  disappointed  ?— - And  while  human  Ireland  some  parts  of  ^ I tel  fn  ter  &t  rade  communication,  j 


nature  remains  .as  it  is  expectations  will  be  disap-  parts;  and  that,  so  tor  as  inter  trae  corn®u  part?' 
pointed.  But,  with  great  respect.  London  is  not  to  . we  will  say  between  Tyrone  and  . jjferer.t 


pointed.  But,  with  great  respect,  London  is  not  to  we  will  say  between  Tyrone  ana  . jjgerer.t 

lie  compared  with  Ireland  in  this  matter  at  the  pre-  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  we  lire  an(j  the 

sent  moment.  I must  not  be  taken  as  saying  anything  countries  ; and  the  man  from  0 d . “ a(j  rather  j 

reflecting  on  London  ; but  still  those  who  know  Ireland  man  from  Belfast  will  seek  his  mat tViat  ajj  that 


reflecting  on  London  ; but  still  those  who  know  Ireland  man  from  Belfast  will  seek  111s  1 ij-.j  all  that 

at  the  present  day  feel  that  there  is  a gTeat  desire  than  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  . ? , ,rom  North 

on  the  part  of  everybody,  all  classes  and  all  sections,  would  be  changed,  and  we  wou  ^ our  goo<is 

to  do  something  to  help  towards  the  industrial  and  to  South,  meet  and  mix  togetn  , otjjer.  I think 


material  advantage  of  the  country;  and  I do  believe 
— I think  our  County  Councils  have  proved — that  when 


0 OOUtn,  meet  aim  -7,  t thin* 

n the  same  way  from  one  part  to  the°the  - ^ 

the  State  control  of  the  railways  would  or  g 
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as  great  advantages  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  it  has 
done  in  Belgium. 

20557.  I will  not  argue  it  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

20558.  Your  belief  is  that  you  could  develop  in 
Ireland  the  intense  trade  that  there  is  in  a closely 
settled  country  like  Belgium,  and  that  therefore  you 
could  get  something  like  Belgian  rates? — I do  think 
that. 

20559.  Now,  I would  just  like  to  ask  you  about  the 
workmen’s  tickets,  because  that  is  very  interesting. 
You  mentioned  sixty-two  miles.  Now,  I happen  to 
know,  as  I said  before,  that  that  is  a thing  that 
actually  exists : a man  living  sixty  miles  off  his 
work  at,  say,  Liege — he  works  for  perhaps  a few 
months  in  the  year  when  the  works  are  particularly 
busy;  he  leaves  home  every  morning  at  two  o’clock 
and  gets  back  at  ten  o’clock  at  night;  and  that  goes 
on  for  some  time.  But  he  remains  a peasant  and 
lives  in  his  own  house  in  the  country  which  belongs 
to  him;  and  when  the  work  gets  less  pressing  at  the 
town  centres  he  relapses  into  being  a peasant  I — Yes. 

20560.  Do  you  really  think  that  that  could  have  any 
application  to  Ireland? — I believe  that  in  Ireland  we 
suffer  from  a great  drain  of  emigration  from  the 
country — of  course,  that  applies  to  most  countries  at 
the  present  day — the  people  desire  to  run  away  from 
the  country  and  get  into  the  towns.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Irish  people  who  run  away  from  the  land 
do  not  get  into  our  towns,  but  they  get  into  American 
towns.  So  that  we  are  worse  off  than  other  countries 
in  that  respect.  But  still  the  towns  are  undoubtedly 
crowded  in  Ireland  and  slums  do  exist.  If  facilities 
were  given  for  the  people  who  earn  small  wages,  any- 
thing from  15s.  to  20s.  a week,  to  travel  out  of  those 
districts  at  the  cheap  rates  of  Belgium,  I do  believe 
that  after  a while — of  course,  it  would  not  come  sud- 
denly— the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns 
would  be  considerably  better,  and  that  numbers  of  those 
people  would  go  to  the  country. 

^ 20561.  Taking  the  big  towns,  such  as  Dublin  City, 
Cork,  or  Belfast,  there  is  quite  enough  labour  there 
to  do  the  work  of  the  towns,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 


20562.  There  is  rather  a surplus  of  labour  than 
otherwise,  certainly  in  Dublin  and  Cork? — Yes. 

20563.  It  seema  to  me  that  they  do  not  really  want 
to  bring  in  extra  workmen  from  outside? — But  my 
idea  would  be  to  get  the  men  who  are  at  present  in 
the  towns  to  go  out  into  the  country. 

20564.  Then  your  idea  :s  that  the  effect  of  those 
workmen’s  trains  would  be  rather  to  depopulate  the 
towns? — To  depopulate  the  towns  at  night. 

20565.  And  that,  you  think,  would  have  a good 
economic  result? — Undoubtedly. 

20566.  Because  the  people  would  get  more  whole- 
some surroundings,  and  get  to  a place  where  they 
could  obtain  employment  upon  their  own  farms  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  the  towns  ? — Yes,  in  the  idle 


20567.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Do  I correct! 
understand  you  to  say  that  failing,  or  pending 
any  general  transfer  of  the  control  of  local  aSair 
to  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  the  State  being  willim 
to  take  over  the  lines  of  the  Irish  railways  oi 
satisfactory  terms  to  the  shareholders,  you  wouli 
have  no  objection  to  another  Department,  a Rail 
way  Department,  under  the  State,  and  analogou 
°.  3".  present  Departments  being  addled  to  tin 
existing  Departments? — So  anxious  am  I for  thi 
1.  j of  a ®tate  system  of  railways  in  Ire 

, would  go  any  distance  in  order  to  have  i 
established  ; and,  even  although  my  disbelief  in  tin 
generosity  of  the  English  Treasury  to  Ireland  i: 


20568.  You  would  not  see  any  objection  to  another 
Department  being  added?— No.. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfouh  Bhowxe,  x.c. 

I ^f69'  sh°uld  like  <o  ask  a few  questions,  sir,  i 
-p  - A Desides  Valentia  is  there  also  a harbour  a 
t]'at  is  ei«ht  ™iles  {™m  Tralee.  I hav 
mentioned  that  in  my  list  here. 


20570.  And  is  there  a broad  gauge  line  running  to 
Fenit? — Yes. 

20571.  And  your  line,  of  course,  is  a narrow  gauge 
line  ? — Yes. 

20572.  Therefore,  of  course,  you  are  under  a dis- 
ability as  to  carrying  fish  rapidly  to  centres  like  Dub- 
lin— 1 am  only  speaking  of  the  present  conditions? — 
Oh,  yes ; that  is  so. 

20573.  Just  a question  or  two  about  Belgium.  Bel- 
gium is,  of  course,  an  industrial  country? — It  has 
Leconte  one. 

20574.  Quite  60 ; and  it  has  the  two  great  elements 
of  which  industry  is  made  up — coal  and  iron? — Re- 
cently developed. 

20575.  Well,  we  hope,  of  course,  for  development  in 
Ireland;  but,  in  the  meantime,  you  cannot  call  Ire- 
land a coal  and  iron  country,  can  you? — Not  for  the 
present. 

20576.  Now,  you  gave  some  illustrations  of  200 
miles’  rates.  As  Mr.  Aeworth  has  already  elicited, 
at  the  present  time  in  Ireland  there  are  no  such  rates  ? 
— I gave  100  miles’  rates. 

20577.  I know ; but  do  you  know  that  the  average 
carrying  in  Ireland  would  be  from  15  to  50  miles  ? — 
Possibly. 

20578.  Because,  of  course,  in  the  meantime  seeing 
that  it  is  not  ar.  industrial  country  it  is  only  for 
distribution  that  they  carry? — I think  that  would  be 
too  small. 
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20579.  Upon  the  question  of  State-owned  railways 
as  compared  with  privately-owned  railways,  do  you 
know  that  the  Belgian  privately-owned  railways  are 
worked  at  a less  percentage  of  the  receipts  than  the 
Belgian  State-owned  railways. 

20580.  Mr.  Aeworth. — What  private  railways  are 
you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  x.c. — We  have  taken  the 
private  railways  in  Belgium,  and  we  find  that  the 
percentage  is  less?— Is  that  a proper  test? 

20581.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  a proper  test,  but 
it  really  bears  upon  the  question  whether  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  yesterday  about  the  Australian  rail- 
ways was  correct  when  he  said  that  privately-owned 
railways  were  less  costly  than  State  railways.  At  the 
piesent  time  you  have  no  workmen  travelling  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  lines  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, have  you? — I should  like  to  see  them  travel 
twenty  times  as  much,  but  that  must  be  encouraged 
by  cheap  fares. 

20582.  You  took  Belgium  as  a good  illustration  of 
(heap  fares,  and  you  also  said  that  you  had  travelled 
upon  tho  Canadian  railways ; they  are  not  Statt  - 
owned,  are  they? — My  travelling  was  only  through 
the  country,  and  I have  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
Canadian  railways. 

20583.  But,  of  course,  they  are  owned  by  companies. 
I have  here  a statement  recently  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brussels  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I 
daresay  he  is  a great  authority,  is  he  not? — I should, 
think  so.  I hope  politics  did  not  enter  into  his  state- - 
ment. 


2058-1.  I am  sure  politics  do  not  enter  into  my 
questions  to  you— you  will  admit  that  I have  avoided 
loth  the  larger  and  the  smaller  questions.  This  is 
what  the  President  of  that  Chamber  said:— “Our 
Chamber  does  not  regard  with  favour  the  way  in  which 
railways  are  administered  in  this  country ; for,  if 
we  compare  what  passes  at  home  with  what  passes 
in  surrounding  countries,  we  see  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  in  regard  to  many  of  our  railways  and  to 
cveiyrthmg  that  is  here  administered  by  the  State’’  ? 
—Well,  I think  my  previous  remark  answers  that  I 
am  afraid  politics  did  enter  into  that. 

Then  I will  put  his  politics  against  your  politics  ; 
YOU  shall  nan-.  1 


Commissioners  have  been  very  much  interested  and 
pleased  with  your  evidence,  and  we  thank  you  for  the 
information  you  have  given  ns.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Corscadden,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 
Justice  of  the 


hamiltou. 


Mr.  Thomas  20585.  Mr.  Corscadden,  you  are 
Corscadden,  Peace? — Y'es.  ...  n . 

j.e.,  20586.  And  you  are . from  Manorharmlton,  County 

Cattle  Trader,  Leitrim  ?— Yes.  , . T , j j 

Manorhamil-  20587.  And  what  trade  or  industry  in  Ireland  do 
ton, County  represent  before  us  to-day?— The  cattle  trade 

Leitrim.  i,«tud*rly.  ... 

20588.  And  what  particular  district  ?— Manorhanul- 
ton  principally,  and  some  in  Cavan.  . . , 

20589.  I think  vou  are  more  particularly  identified 
with  the  cattle  traffic?— Well,  not  more  particularly, 
but  I have  a good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Complaint  of  20590.  I think  you  want  to  give  us  some  information 
delay  to  cattle  with  regard  to  the  transit  of  cattle  in  Ireland  (—y  es. 
in  transit  I think  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  I have  an  in- 

between  stance  where  I myself  sent  cattle  into  Westport;  I 

T‘T"~‘ — *■  fc  them  on  raii  afc  Westport  to  be  sent  to  Enniskillen 

or  to  Manorhamilton  on  the  line  between  Sligo  and 
Enniskillen.  Instead  of  that  they  kept  them  all  night 
at  Claremorris  and  sent  them  on  to  Mullingar,  and 
sent  them  down  next  day,  the  cattle  being  all  night 
,‘n  the  wagons,  and  one  of  them  died  a few  days 
afterwards,  or  at  any  rate  sometime  afterwards, 
though  I do  not  say  it  was  in  consequence.  But  the 
cattle  were  greatly  deteriorated,  and  the  distance 
travelled  was  110  miles  more  than  necessary. 

20591.  How  long  were  they  in  the  wagons  alto- 
gether ?— They  were  in  the  wagons  from,  I suppose,  12 
o’clock  in  the  day  or  11.30  until  5 o’clock  the  next  day, 
and  at  that  time  they  got  them  off. 

20592.  According  to  that  they  were  in  the  wagons 
about  twenty -eight  hours? — Yes. 

20593.  And,  of  course,  all  through  that  time  they 
were  without  food  or  water? — Yes. 

20594.  What  railway  company  was  that? — The  Mid- 
land all  through. 

20595.  Had  you  a through  rate  for  the  cattle? — Not 
at  all ; in  the  ordinary  way  I do  not  deal  in  cattle. 

20596.  Did  you  communicate  that  complaint  to  the 
Tailway  company? — I did  not.  I refused  to  pay  at 
first,  but  the  stationmaster  was  so  pressing  that  I sent 
them  on  a cheque.  It  was  only  £3  something. 

20597.  But  you  paid  whatever  it  was  ?— Whatever 
"the  charge  was  I paid. 

20598.  I suppose  this  was  quite  an  exceptional 
case  ? — I think  it  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  or  I would 
not  have  been  here  to  say  anything  about  it.  But  I 
w.as  telling  this  to  some  of  the  principal  dealers  in 
Edinboro’,  I think  it  was,  and  they  asked  me  to  put 
it  before  the  Commission.  I wrote  to  the  Secretary 
and  he  arranged  that  I should  be  examined  as  a wit- 
ness. 

20599.  What  date  was  that? — In  1902,  I think. 
20600.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  in  cattle  since 
then? — Yes, but  I was  not  aware  until  I got  the  cattle 
.home,  where  they  had  gone  to,  hut  they  came  home, 
and  I did  not  say  anything  about  it.  The  last  time 
I bought-  two  beasts  in  Westport  I put  them  on  in 
the  usual  way  for  Claremorris.  and  the  booking-clerk 
said  that  they,  could  not  book  them  further  than 
Claremorris,  and  when  I came  to  Claremorris  I said 
to  the  stationmaster:  “You  sent  my  cattle  to  Mul- 
lingar and  kept  them  twenty-eight  hours  ; if  you  do 
not  send  these  properly  I will  take  action  against  the 
•company.  I will  not  be  accountable  for  any 
damage,”  and  the  cattle  were  home  at  Manorhamil- 
ion  by  the  Sligo-Leitrim  line  by  seven  o’clock. 

20601.  You  have  no  complaint  with  reference  to  that  ? 
— I have  not  with  reference  to  that.  On  the  contrary, 

I thought  it  was  doing  splendidly. 

20602.  Have  you  any  recent' complaints?— No,  I 
have  no  recent  complaints. 

20603.  Do  you  pay  for  cattle  so  much  per  wagon, 
or  so  much  per  head? — So  much  per  wagon. 

20604.  Do  you  approve  of  that  arrangement  ? — 'Cer- 
tainly not. 

20605.  What  is  your  suggestion  ?— I think  cattle 
should  be  carried  at-  so  much  per  head,  at  the  same 
rate  as  a wagon  will  take,  and  it  should  be  seen  that 
more  were  not  put  into 'a  wagon  than  It  is,  able,  to 
carry.  It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  pay 
much  a head.  Small  dealers  go  to  fairs,  and  if  they 
only  buy  two  beasts  they  have  to  amalgamate  .>nu 
get  up  to  ten  so  as  to  take  a wagon. 

20606.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  railway  companies 
should  find  a wagon  for  one  beast,  at  the  same  rate? 
— I do  not  see  why  they  should  not'  find  a wagon  for 


one,  as  well  as  they  find  a carriage  for  one  person 
or  for  two.;  I know  that  a wagon  sometimes  goes 
quite  empty ; cattle  are  crowded  ten  dr  twelve"  into 
a wagon. while  the  next  wagon  is  quite  empty. 

20607.  But  there  are  half-wagon  rates,  are  there 
not? — Yes. 

20608.  But  nothing  lower? — Nothing  lower  than  a 
half-wagon  ; it  is  very  exorbitant. 

20609.  And  your  suggestion,  in  the  interests  of  tlje 
dealers,  is  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  there  was 
a rate  at  so  much  per  head  instead  of  the  half- 
wagon rate,  or  the  wagon  rate? — Yes. 

20610.  At  a pro  rata  charge?— At  a pro  rata 

Ch20611.  That,  is  your  idea?— Yes,  I think  there 
would  be  far  more  cattle  bought  if  that  was  the 


Tropoaal  to 
substitute  a 
rate  per  heal 
for  cattle  for 
the  wagon 
rates. 


20612.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  local  goods  rate  from  small  stations  to  other 
small  stations  ? — I should  like  to  say  that  I think 
there  is  too  much  cruelty  used  in  putting  cattle  on 
the  rail ; I have  seen  them  beaten  terribly. 

20613.  "We  have  had  evidence  before  us  to  show  that 
a vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cattle  ? — I should 
say  that  it  requires  improving  still. 

20614.  Still  further? — It  requires  further  improve- 
ment. 

20615.  You  know  that  there  is  a Government 
Department  that  send  inspectors  round  the  various 
fairs  to  see  that  cattle  are  properly  treated?— I have 
never  seen  them  in  my  part  of  Ireland. 

20616.  We  have  had  evidence  that  inspectors  were 
sent  round  to  fairs,  and  that  a vast  improvement 
during  the  last  few  years  had  taken  place  in  the 
transit'  of  cattle  in  ‘Ireland  ?— The  police  used  to 
sometimes,  but  they  do  not  attend  the  stations  now. 

20617.  There  was  an  order  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  I think  ?— 1 There  may  have  been, 
but  it  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge ; I have  never 
seen  them  at  Sligo  or  Collooney  or  the  other  principal 
places. 

20618.  Are  you  speaking  of  quite  recent  instances? 
— I have  not  seen  them. 

20619.  But  are  you  speaking  of  recent-  instances  of 
cruelty  to  cattle  ?— Decidedly,  every  day. 

20620.  Every  day  ? — Yes. 

20621.  Will  you  give  us  one  instance  of  cruelty 
such  as  you  suggest  ? — I have  seen  half-a-dozen  whips 
at  one  unfortunate  horse  that  would  not.  go  into  The 
wagon.  Perhaps  I would  not  say  half-a-dozen,  but  it 
was  beaten  until  it  had  to  go  in.  I have  seen  that 
on  the  Midland  and  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim.  That  is 
a year  ago,  I think.  . 

20622.  But  you  have  no  special  instance?— I have 
had  instances  myself.  One  time  going  down  to 
Derry,  some  cattle  got  down  in  the  wagon, 
the  smaller  beasts  got  down  under  the  others, 
and  I said  to  the  guard  that  the  bullocks 
would  be  killed,  and  we  had  to  take  them  out  at 
Newtownstewart,  and  a bullock  was  so  exhausted  that 
they  had  to  blow  tobacco  in  his  eyes  to  make  him  get 
up  in  the  wagon.  That  is  an  instance  where  they 
were  too  much  crowded. 

20623.  Have  you  ever  represented  these  instances 
to  the  railway  company  ?— 1 never  have. 

20624.  You  have  never  mentioned  them? — No. 
20625.  Either  verbally  or  by  correspondence?— No-; 
the  fact  is,  that  all  parties  who  put  cattle  on  the 
rail  are  anxious  to  put  in  as  many  as  they  can,  and 
they  sometimes  put  in  too  many.  In  this  instance 
there  were  tco  many  put  in  the  wagon. 

20626.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  fault  of 
the  sender? — It  was  the  fault  of  the  sender  in  that 
instance,  I admit.  But  it  is  a common  thing  for 
cattle  to  be  got  down  in  the  wagons.  ' 

20627.  But  that  happens  in  every  country?— i 
suppose  it  does,  but  I cannot  speak  for  any . country 
except  my  own. 

20628.  You  say  that  the  average  load  i?  about  ten 
in  a wagon  ?— About  ten.  - ’ . 

20629.  Suppose  a dealer  has  got  eleven.;  -do  J°a 
not  think  that  he  would  try  to  get  the  eleven  into 
one  wagon  so  as  to  save  the  extra  wagon?— de- 
cidedly. , 

20630.  What  has  the  railway  company  got  to  ao 
with  that? — I do  not  say  they  have  anything  to  ao 
with  it. 
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20631.  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  I thought  you  were 
complaining  of  the  railway  company  ? — I say  that  it  is 
cruelty.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  dealers. 

20632.  You  are  not  reflecting  on  the  railway  com- 
pany ?— Not  in  that  case ; decidedly  not. 

20633.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  local  gocds 
rates  at  small  stations? — I think  that  is  in  connec- 
tion with  through  rates. 

20634.  Yes  ? — I think  through  rates  between  the  larger 
towns  and  the  smaller  are  not  doing  any  good  service, 
but  the  reverse.  It  is  handicapping  the  smaller 
towns.  For  instance,  the  town  in  which  I live' 
myself,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  told  me — he 
is  dead  now,  poor  fellow — that  he  could  take  his 
porter  cheaper  from  Sligo  in  his  own  carts,  which  is 
fourteen  miles  further,  than  he  could  take  it  off  at 
Manorhamilton  in  consequence  of  the  through  rates. 

20635.  The  through  rates  were  too  high? — No,  the 
through  rates  were  too  low,  and  the  goods  were  sent 
to  merchants  in  Sligo,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  carrying  from  Sligo  to  Manorhamilton ; it 
went  through  Manorhamilton. 

20636._  Your  complaint  is  that  to  large  towns  there 
may  be'  a through  rate  which  is  lower  than  would 
apply  to  intermediate  stations  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
mean. 

20637.  Mr.  Aeworth. — Where  was  that  coming 
from? — I should  say  it  was  from  Dublin. 

20638.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — I do  not  know,  but 
I should  say  it  was  from  Dublin — from  Guinness's. 

20639.  In  that  case,  it  might  not  have  gone  through 
Manorhamilton. 

20640.  Chairman. — I gather  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  equal  mileage  rates?— I am  in  favour  of  equal 
mileage  rates. 

t 2?^4,1,  In  3,1  circumstances  ? — In  all  circumstances. 
I think  the  small  towns  should  have  as  good  a rate 
as  the  large  towns. 

20642.  That  is  your  suggestion  ?— That  would  be  my 
suggestion. 

20643.  And  that  through  rates  should  be  given  to 
all  these  small  stations  ?— That  a fair  rate  should  be 
given. 

20644  A through  rate,  I said,  so  that  the  traffic  is 
not  sent  to  one  station  and  re-hooked  to  another?— 
that  would  be  my  suggestion. 

20645.  Then  what  about  passenger  fares? — Pas- 
senger fares,  I think,  on  the  whole,  are  very  reason- 
, 3Pers”n  can  be  carried  for  a penny  a mile 
”2  T™al  districts  like  parts  of  Connaught  and  parts 
cheaply  * d°  tbink  should  be  carried  more 

T 52?^  Xery  wel1;  then>  we  wil1  that  ? — But 

think  the  second-class  fares  are  far  too  high.  I 
there  a-re  parts  of  England  where  they  only 
& twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  third* 
l™l,+farf;  But  ln  some  of  1)116  districts  of  Con- 
1S  Ve-ry  hard  for  a W0lnan  to  travel  in  the 

SdicK8's'  “d  ,1“*  c™°t 

f'Tes  M”s  ,bo»t  per  rent. 

th.L? 1 5»PPP»?-I  Slid  ft  is  tor 
ewmi/'  rat  ’ ,lfc  IS  sometimes  nearly  double.  The 

0n“e  'fird’  "d  the  fil8‘  ”w 

•rfSSrf' Sf?rd,nS  ‘0  *»t  y°n  si,,  tie  tliKtclass 

‘^oo^-x  tiSf  »rJ‘s* twmnee’ and 

kareno-inSaS  iasia”'M  ,-N“.  1 

ek*S'fe  fiSV”?  threepence  . mile  is 

1«*  it  np  I .“T1  “ “r* ! 1 dM  not 

ordinnryTndii^fl  my  as  sn 

20651  i?“mdllal  m the  country. 

fares  should  heXi *“®&esl)lon  *S  that  the  second-class 
—Well,  a fair  percentage  above  the  third? 

20652  WW  P,ercenta£e  above  the  third. 
Twenh^TOTi  p°  you  call  a fair  percentage?— 
mysej/  **  C€nt’  ’ * wonld  be  glad  to  pay  that 

Jingirf  Ireland?  p1*4  WOn1^  enc°urage  travel- 

WeI 

make  with  referent  to  XbX  llay-e  an?  comP,aints  to 
n°t  think  so-  T +ht,t  ^ service  of  trains ?_I  do 
with,  trains.  ’ “ k We  are  We]1  enough  supplied 


25655.  I do  not  think  we  can  deal  with  your  sug-  Junt  - ,on7 
gestion  with  reference  to  canals,  that  is  rather  beyond  J n Ifl07‘ 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ? — I was  asked  to  mention  Mr.  Thomas 
some  of  the  canals  in  Leitrim,  not  in  my  own  part,  Corscadden, 
but  in  the  southern  part.  j.p., 

20656.  By  some  public  body?— No,  by  private  indi-  ?,a0ttle^rad,er’ 
viduals.  The  Keenagh  Coal  Mines  are  within  two  fi  cJuSJ' 

im?i  Md  CfkoTo  “°w  16  p“‘  “ pei,ect  “*™-i 

18  *h?M  ”ot  lon“  Pr°P°8al,  8 railway  to  S Soil. 
Keenagh  now  ? — Yes,  but  the  canal  yvould  be  much  ties  sought 
cheaPer-  for  Keenagh 

2°65S.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  canal  might  be  pA1  “j-ucs' t 
extended  to  the  coal  mines,  is  it  ? — It  is  extended 
Wl‘&n,  IDthink>  2i  miles  from  ‘he  coal  mines.  Seated 

20659.  But  you  are  suggesting  that  the  canal  should  BS 
be  extended?— Not  extended  to  the  coal  mines,  but 
that  there  should  be  some  facilities.  If  the  canal 
was  m working  order,  coal  could  be  carted  from  the 
mines,  and  it  could  go  down  to  Limerick  or  to  the 
northern  counties. 

20660.  What  is  your  knowledge  with  reference  to 
what  you  call  undue  preferential  rates?— The  instance 
L mentioned  with  regard  to  porter— that  is  an  undue 
preferential  rate. 

bac,‘ to  ro”  “Bees'ioi“ as 

ooAfio  A „ i , , , , , rates  oetween 

20662.  And  that  would  do  away  with  what  you  all  stations 

20663.  That  is  your  suggestion  ?— Yes.  If  some 
Sligo  merchants  want  to  get  their  goods  cheap  they 
could  get  a special  tram  for  them,  but  not  at  the 
°t  M^hamilton  and  of  these  other  towns. 

J?66!'  j understand  what  you  suggest  perfectly 
well— that  these  smaller  towns  should  have  ]ust  the* 
same  mileage  rates  as  the  larger  towns?— Yes  It 

does  not  apply  to  porter  specially.  The  same  thing 
aPfe  t0T  a11  hcav7  goods— coal  and  everything  else. 

20665.  I understand  that.  On  the  whole,  I gather 
that  you  have  no  really  serious  complaints  against  Amalgama- 
the  management  of  the  Irish  railways  ?— Oh,  on  the  tionofthe 
contrary,  the  only  complaint  I have  is  that  the  mana-  > ail  ways  ap- 
gers  are  too  anxious  to  make  their  own  lines  pay  Proved- 
it*  K tfere,was  an  amalgamation  of  some  kind 
it  would  be  far  better;  for  instance,  our  line  from 

Ira.°t  NortS  “ I’"clic8"J  8 tor  the 

20666.  You  are  of  opinion,  I believe,  that  a motor 
service  might  be  established  with  advantage  in  those 
districts  where  there  are  at  “n 0 T 


service  might  be  established ’with  advantage  in  those 
districts  where  there  are  at  present  no  railways?— I 
th9<vUS7°'  v1  th^-kllt-W0U,d  ^ a Sreat  advantage. 

20667.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  develop  the  in- 
dustries of  the  particular  districts?— I think  so.  I 
could  give  you  instances.  From  Bundoran  to  Manor- 

la  about  fourteen  miles,  and  of  my  own  Motor  ser- 
martt  favs  and  ra  ha,f-+a'd°2611  6a«  *>ing  now  on  vta  briween 
X L!  ( gleat  number  of  parties  would  Bundoran  and 

would  till  SUCh  a, service’  1 think,  and  it  Manorhamil- 

Thlrafi,  whether  a railway  would  pay  or  not.  ton,  and  be- 
Ihen  there  is  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran.  One  place  is  tween  Sligo 
the  terminus  of  the  Northern  and  the  Midland  and  and  Bundoran 
the  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  auS6'«tcd. 
has  its  terminus  at  Sligo,  and  such  a service  would 
to  net^tb  advaftaSe  tk6re>  as  people  would  be  able 
Midland  1 rec?llect  that  since  the 

de  have  advocated  a railway 
being  made  there,  and  there  is  a very  large  population 
aIld  a great  deal  of  business  done.  S Population 
20668.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  motor  cars  should 
be  supplied  by  the  railway  companies  ?-I  have  pile r 

th2offiq  aR°It  by  whor!1,  they  shonki  be  supplied. 

20669.  But  you  consider  that  such  a service  would 

5ery°fml5hf?~I  W°U,d  dCTe,0P  ^UnSy 

JSSitSir"  th°  x-fit  tie 

20671.  But  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  provided  you 
have  not  considered  ?-No,  I have  never  though/ of  Amalgama. 

- 20^2‘  1Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  advisable  tion,^  thetl> 
for  the  larger  railways  to  take  over  tb«w  smaller  with 

C0Mios?-1  think  si,  decidedly  ^ Bmaller  th.el^ger 

b'lo674 ' You  h“  “ "di“r-8  Kke  me  to 

lwJS°d 
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J’SLEAK  ££  Sttg  uiTS  coal  to  1-no. 

j-.i  -t fmm  all  narties.  But  if  I had  p.rwnO.  You  would  have  to  gi 


. When  it  gets  to  the  Shannon  that  will  not 


Mr.  Thomas  deal  of  consideration  from  all  parties.  But  if  I had  20700.  You  would  have  to  get  it 


Mr.  Thomas  deal  01  oonsiuorstivu  t- , , “v ■ - — ■ 

Corscadden,  railway  shares,  and  I thought  the  railway  was  to  be  Yes. 

J.i--,  given  over  to  the  State,  I would  sell  at  once , 207Q1  Wqu1 

Cattle  Trader,  f WOuld  sell  them  before  I left  London,  I would  ha  t,lere  at  once?. 


ould  it  not  be  simpler  to  make  the  railway 
ce  ? — I do  not  know  ; that  is  a question  of 


Manorhanul-  nothing  to  do  with  it.  . money. 

ton,  County  20677.  In  other  words,  you  are  against  btate  pur-  500  mileg  from  London?. 

tMtnm.  Chase?— Decidedly.  I do  not  like  to  mention  politics, 


Statepurcha.se  but  I am  afraid  it  would  lie  made  a LTynu  20703.  And  you  send  beasts  to  be  sold  in  the  London 

of  the  railways  20678.  You  have  considered  the  ^stion,  andyjiu  ^ m&r^_T  have  very  seldom  sent  them  w {ar. 


are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  of wavs?—  ^20704.  Where  do  you  send  them  then?— To  Liver- 
not  be  benefited  by  the  State  purchase  o £ j pooi  and  Glasgow;  they  are  the  principal  markets. 

?”  **  1 th‘nk  lt  W0“'4  b“  °",J  " d“  ‘ OT05.  But  Lr  go  beyond  fli.t ; the,  go  York 

20679  Do  you  agree  with  the  present  system  of  „nd  Wakefield,  do  they  not?— Yes. 

anneal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  com-  20706.  Take  York  and  Wakefield;  I suppose  they 
plaints  against  railway  companies?— I think  it  is  are  350  miles  off,  or  something  like  that.  I do  not 
too  cumbrous  . know  the  distance.  . 

20680  I am  speaking  of  applications  to  the  Board  20707.  Supposing  there  is  another  man  m the  East 
of  Trade,  which  only  cost  a penny  postage  ?— The  1m-  Riding  of  Yorkshire  who  is  twenty  miles  from  York. 


Vil20679.'  Do  you  agree  with  the  present  system  of 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  com- 


too  cumbrous  , know  the  distance.  . 

20680  I am  speaking  of  applications  to  the  Board  20707.  Supposing  there  is  another  man  m the  East 
of  Trade  which  only  cost  a penny  postage  ?— The  m-  Riding  of  Yorkshire  who  is  twenty  miles  from  York, 

pression  ’is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  to  the  Board  Would  you  like  to  pay  a rate  twenty  times  as  high  as 


°^20681.e Why  ? — For  any  complaint  and  anything  of 
that  sort.  , , . , _ 


his? — I would  not. 

20708.  Then  how  about  equal  mileage,  if  he  is  one- 
tenth  of  your  distance  from  York  he  would  pay  one- 


20682.  Are  you  not  confusing  two  things?— I am  tent,h  of  the  rate?— He  would,  but  there  are  special 
speaking  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  country.  rates  to  York. 

•« — t-.j..  write  a letter  to  o/v/no  d0  y0U  want  to  keep  the  special  rates?— I 


20683?  Anybody  in  Ireland  could  write  a letter  to 


the  Board  of  Trade  ?— But  they  cannot  get  satisfaction  never  thought  of  that.  You  are  too  clever  for 


aid  not  like  the  York  Market  to  be 


20684.  t think  we  have  had  instances  of  a great  i,roi<6n  up,  because  I send  a great  deal  of  cattle  to 
many  complaints  having  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  yorfc. 


by  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— The  impression  that  ordinary 
individuals  in  Ireland  have  is  that  the  Board  of 


Trade  to  deal  Trade  is  very  hard  to  move. 


« 20685.  Evidently  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  Board  of  Trade?— I do  not  know  anything  about 
them.  , , 

20686.  Are  you  not  confounding  the  Board  ot 
Trade  with  the  Railway  Commission  ?— No ; I am 


20710.  You  would  like  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
not  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander? — No,  I would  like  what 
is  fair  for  both. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutchesoh  P06. 


20687.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Railway 
Commission? — I do  not. 

20688.  Then  we  will  not  ask  you  anything  about  it. 
What  do  you  suggest  would  be  the  best  means  of 
settling  grievances  between  the  public  and  the  railway 
companies?  Supposing  you  had  a grievance  and 


20711.  You  spoke  of  the  canal  as  being  a factor  in 
the  situation — that  it  would  be  a considerable  factor 
in  regard  to  the  coal  traffic  if  extended  ?— Yes. 

20712.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  whole  service 
by  the  canal  down  to  the.  Shannon  at  the  present 
moment  very  unsatisfactory? — Very  unsatisfactory. 

20713.  Do"  you  think  there  is  room  for  the  canal 


r . ..  „ - grievance  and  £ysiem  and  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  side  by  side, 

wanted  to  settle  it,  and  could  not  settle  it  witn  tue  or  ^at  any  considerable  expenditure  would  be  justi- 

railway  companies,  what  would  be  your  suggestion  fied  Jn  putting  that  and  other  canals  into  an  efficient 

as  to  a tribunal  in  this  country  to  settle  it  ?— 1 think  cond[ti(>n  ?— I think  so,  on  the  ground  that  water  car- 


the  best  way  would  be  for  the  large  railways  to  take 
over  the  small  ones. 


age  is  far  cheaper  than  rail  carriage. 

20714.  Granted,  but  in  Ireland,  with  small  traffic 


20689.  That  is  one  way.  But  if  you  had  a com-  pud  fow  industries,  do  you  think  there  is  room  for 
plaint  against  a largo  railway  company,  what  do  you  ^ oarals  „ld  „ilway.l-I  do  not  flunk  flute  is 


suggest  as  a remedy  ? — I 
ail  way  companies  took  ov 


n sure  that  if  the  large 
: the  small  railway  corn- 


room  for  both,  but  if  the  canals  could  carry  more 
cheaply  than  the  railways  I do  not  see  why  they 


panies  they  would  work  them  to  advantage,  and  if  not  “be  used.  For"  instance,  it  is  the  impres- 

they  were  open  to  criticism  with  regard  to  rates  a ijon  ^ the  caml  ,rom  Bublilt  t0  Mullingar  has 


W0U“  S’7'  been  Samfn  by" the  Midland Railway  for  til.  p«r- 

*«•  ot  doing*.  to  the  Railway  Company,  and 


charged  something  which  you  considered  was  too  high  ? P09® 

. Thorn  cliAiilrl  Ka  on  n nneal  fiO  some  court — something  tliat 


— There,  should  be  an  appeal  to  some  court — something 
.like  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a similar  body  that  could 


he  easily  approached. 


20715.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question,  because 
it  is  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 


iFlndand!  Something  like  the  County  .to  U SlSS 


Tom.  Yon  would  be  satisfied  to  go  to  the  County  t'»d»  *»d  i”  Irel.nd  to  juatify  e^dito  ® 

Court  to  settle  any  different.  you  might  liana  between  bn  1.  oanals .and l railway.  J ^Tba”  a 


S-SSTCr*  vZilf  XVR’WS*?;  them  noth  eflioient  mono,  will  be 

cessible  court  do  not  always  settle  questions  to  my  satisfaction,  but  question  I could  not  answer,  but  I then  left  to 

Settle  com-  I think  something  like  that  would  be  better.  ,rlSht  that  canals  sUould  made’  and  then  16 


I think  something  like  that  would  be  better.  ™>b  right  that  canals  should  be  made,  ana  men 

20693.  What  you  mean  really  is  that  you  would  he  shut  up.  , ;d  „ 

like  some  cheap  and  easy  court  to  Which  you  could  . 20716.  I daresay  you  have  followed  the  evidence 


like  some  cheap  and  easy  court  to  Which  you  could  .20716.  I daresay  you  have  followed  rne 

go  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  given  before  the  Canals  Commission  ?-No.  I have 


’ 20694.  Without  incurring  any  great  expense? — Yes.  ■ that  a 

20695.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  large  20717.  Speaking  generally,  the.  evidence  is  tnac» 
- -i rnimwppisD  con s i (1  erahl e e.xnendi ture  of  monev  would  be  requires 


railway  companies  took  over  the  smaller  companies  considerable  expenditure  of  money  would  be  r®fialpp, 
you  would  have  no  complaints,  but  that  the  railway  to  make  the  canal  service  really  efficient  l 

companies  would  do  what  was  right  and  fair?— I come  hc-re  as  an  expert  by  any  means,  but  just  as  an 


think  they  would : I am  quite  sure  they  would  ordinary  resident  in  the  country.  - „ 

20718.  But  assuming  that  both  the  railway  seruw 
i Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth.  . and  the  canal  service  require  money  and  that  there 

is  not  sufficient  money  to  provide  for  both,  would  you 
20696.  When  coal  is  got  on  to  the  canal  at  Keenagh  be  in  favour  of  the  money  being  spent  on  the 

where  does  it  go  to  ?— It  goes  down  to  the  Shannon.  system  rather  than  on  the  canal  system  l—L  ttunx  j- 


2Ub«b.  When  coal  is  got  on  to  tne  canal  at  iveenagu  ^ T . r 

where  does  it  go  to  ?— It  goes  down  to  the  Shannon.  system  rather  than  on  the  canal  system  i— i i 

20697.  That  would  not  take  you  to  the  North  of  would  put  it  on  the  railway  system. 

Ireland?— I think  it  could  by  the  Ulster  Railway.  20719.  Of  course,  you  must  admit  that  except  tor 

20698.  But  you  would  have  bo  put  it  on  the  railway  heavy  articles,  that  do  not  require  quick  servi  j 

again  afterwards,  or  do  you  mean  the  Ulster  Canal? — hulk  of  traders  must  be  depending  on  rapid,  tran  - 
T am  not  sure,  but  I think  the  canal  opens  up  to  Decidedly,  it  is  for  the  heavy  traffic  I shoal 
the  Shannon.  thought  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  have  canals. 
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20720.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  motor  service.  Do 
von  know  that  tho  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company  did  put  on  a motor  service,  and  that 
they  had  to  take  it  oS,  after  a year  or  so,  because  of 
the  opposition  they  met  with  from  those  in  whose  in- 
terests it  was  provided  ?— I never  heard  that  they  had 

207 21.  It  was  boycotted  1 — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  in  the  district  in  which  I live.  But  I do  not  see 
wiiv  they  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  ifchff. 

20722.  But  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  us? — I 
think  the  Government  should  step  in  in  a case  of 
that  sort,  and  say,  “ You  shall  not  take  it  off.” 

20723.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  and  the  proposed  grant 
of  public  money  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
the  Arigna  Coal  Mines,  and  that  grant  fell  through 
owin'*  to  opposition,  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  local  carters,  and  other  people  who  carried  the 
coal ; they  brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Leitrim  and  Cavan  County  Councils  that  they  prac- 
tically forewent  that  grant  of  public  money? — That 
was  the  grant  of  £23,000. 

20724.  £24,000  ? — I know  that  it  fell  through,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  that  was  the  whole  story. 

20725.  It  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it,  had  it 
not  ?— It  had  a little  to  do  with  it — not  a great  deal. 
Only  five  or  six  men  who  owned  horses  were  concerned 
in  that. 

20726.  Did  not  the  Leitrim  and  the  Cavan  County 
Councils  approvo  of  the  grant  and  the  guarantee? — I 
know  the  circumstances  of  that,  and  that  is  not  all  in 
connection  with  it.  The  circumstances  were  these.  I 
was  on  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  time  the  guarantee  was 
granted  for  that,  and  the  Bill  said,  if  I recollect 
aright,  that  5 per  cent,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  first  instance,  and  then  that  the  rest 
would  be  made  up  by  a Baronial  Guarantee.  It  did 
not  turn  out  as  we  expected,  and  the  Baronial  Guar- 
antee went  down  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  to 
one  shilling. 

20727.  We  are  on  a rather  different  point.  I am 
talking  of  the  extension  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
system?— This  is  in  connection  with  that.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  they  got  into  such  a terror  in  connec- 
tion with  the  guarantee  that  they  went  in  their  hun- 
dreds to  the  County  Council  and  actually  made  the 
men  who  voted  for  the  guarantee  in  the  first  place 
vote  against  it.  Then  another  railway,  the  Sligo  and 
Leitrim,  with  which  I was  connected.  I am  asked  by 
a good  many  of  the  Guarantors  to  mention  that. 
They  were  deterred  so  very  much  by  the  very  name 
of  a guarantee  that  if  it  were  a farthing  in  the  pound 
they  would  not  give  it. 

20728.  They  were  not  really  asked  in  the  last  in- 
stance to  give  any  guarantee  ? — But  they  were  afraid 
they  would  be. 

20729.  I think  you  are  aware  that  when  the  last 
offer  was  made  it  was  simply  contingent — that  in  the 
event  of  the  £24,000  not  being  sufficient  to  fully  build 
the  line,  they  would  make  good  the  deficiency ; that 
is  a very  indirect  guarantee.  The  promoters  said  it 
would  be  ample,  and  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  its  not 
teing  sufficient  that  they  were  asked  to  agree  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  and  they  refused  to  give  such  a 
guarantee.  But  you  say  there  was  considerable  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  carters? — On  the  part  of 
l“®«*spayers  generally. 

r®'  With  regard  no  this  motor  service ; do  you 
, ttUn!c  would  be  opposition  on  the  part  of  car- 
teMneSUy?-T  do  think  so. 

, J ivh.  w,ls  the  experience  in  the  south?— I do 
' ‘inl£  lfc  would  be,  so  far  as  Sligo  and  Bundoran 
“ concerned,  or  any  part  of  Leitrim.  I think  a great 


deal  with  regard  to  that  outrage— for  it  was  nothing 
but  an  outrage,  I think— there  was  a great  deal  of 
private  spleen  connected  with  it. 

20732.  I am  afraid  they  are  too  conservative.  If 
you  want  to  do  anything  to  benefit  them  there  i6 
great  difficulty  in  overcoming  their  conservatism? — 
Conservatism  cuts  both  ways,  I suppose. 

20733.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  be 
opposed  to  State  purchase  if  it  would  place  the  rail- 
ways under  an  Irish  authority  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

20734.  That  is  quite  intelligible  from  your  point  of 
view,  but  would  you  have  the  same  disinclination  to 
State  purchase  if  the  control  of  the  Irish  system 
were  placed  under  an  English  Department  similar  to 
one  of  the  Departments  in  Dublin  at  present? — I 
would  rather  have  it  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 

20735.  We  will  not  discuss  the  Irish  authority;  I 
will  only  say  that  you  have  an  objection  to  an  Irish 
authority  ? — Yes. 

20736.  Have  you  the  same  objection  to  an  English 
authority  ? — I think  it  would  be  too  cumbrous  for 
them  to  manage. 

20737.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamating 
the  smaller  lines  with  the  larger? — Yes, 

20738.  One  effect  of  that  would  be  that  if  there 
were  an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  systems  you  might 
not  have  such  instances  of  cattle  being  dragged  round 
by  Mullingar.  Naturally,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Midland  Railway  to  carry  them  the  whole  way  on 
their  system? — Yes. 

20739.  Your  cattle  went  round  the  country  by  the 
Midland  instead  of  going  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  ? — Yes. 

20740.  I presume  one  effect  of  amalgamation 
would  Ibe  that  it  would  prevent  such  a possibility  ? — 
They  would  be  carried  at  a fair  rate  in  every  way. 
The  larger  line  would  carry  at  a fair  rate,  and  if  they 
would  not  it  would  be  open  to  somebody  to  show  that 
they  must  carry  them  at  a fair  rate. 

20741.  Do  you  say  there  are  actually  no  through 
rates  between  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western ; you  said  that  you  booked  to  Glare- 
morris  and  that  they  had  to  he  re-booked  ? — I am 
not  sure. 

20742.  I think  it  must-  be  a mistake  ? — -Through 
rates  or  not,  they  had  no  right  to  send  the  cattle 
110  miles  round. 

20743.  That  probably  was  due  to  some  error.  I 
think  you  must  be  in  error  in  saying  that  there  are 
no  through  rates. 

20744.  Lord  Pirrie. — But  you  do  not  say  there  were 
no  through  rates  ? — Not  at  all. 

20745.  Col.  Hutcheson  Poe. — Not  for  cattle ; he 
said  that  he  was  told  by  the  booking-clerk  that  ho 
could  not  book  them  further  than  Claremorris? — 
Then  there  could  not  have  been  through  rates. 

20746.  Mr.  Acworih. — Supposing  you  amalgamate 
the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  and  Northern  'Counties,  to 
whom  do  you  want  to  go  ; what  railway  do  you  want 
to  take  you  over.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Midland, 
or  the  Great  Southern  ?— The  Great  Northern  would 
be  the  natural  line  to  take  it  over. 


20747.  To  bring  the  Great  Northern  on  to  Col- 
looney? — Yes.  I am  asked  by  some  of  the  guarantors 
of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  to  mention  that  a 
large  guarantee  was  paid  for  the  railway,  and  we 
think  we  have  been  badly  treated.  They  paid 
£60,000  to  build  ; the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  got  a free  grant,  end  the  line  in 
Donegal  got  a free  grant,  but  we  have  been  very 
badly  treated. 


20748.  Lord  Pirrie. — Yon  have  been  asked  to  say 
that-?— Yes. 


Mr.  John  Carvill  examiu 
y°n  are  a l&ige  merchant  in  Newry? — I 
a “large”  merchant. 

2nd  y°11  are  a timber  merchant?— Yes. 

"»d  la™"1”  °f  *he  Ne’"r  por‘ 

‘he  °“li"l£ford 

body?— I^ain  y°^  °°nnected  with  any  other  public 

have'^w^K>,In  ,a^e  y°u  ^ed  to  represent  here  ? — I 
N6— .asked  by  the  Unban  District  Council  of 
™ 8lve  aome  evidence  before  the  Commission. 


by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chair). 

20755.  What  class  of  evidence  do  you  want  to  give  ? 
—Mr.  Currie,  who  represented  the  Belfast  Barbour 
Board,  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and 
made  a statement  that  Newry  was  getting  preferential 
treatment  as  against  Belfast,  and  I think  that  that 
statement  gave  rise  to  my  coming  here  to  start  with. 
It  is  principally  with  regard  to  that  I come  on  behalf 
of  the  Urban  District  -Council  of  Newry.  At  the 
6ame  time,  if  I may  be  permitted,  I would  like  to 
divide  my  evidence  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
will  have  reference  principally  to  Mr.  Currb's 
evidence. 


2 0 
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Mr.  John 
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representative 

of  the  Newry 


_ „ 20755.  Mr.  Acwortli.—Cm  you  give  us  the  date  of 

jMneJLl9°7,  Mr.  Currie’s  evidence?  ■ f __  . 

Mr.  Shanahan.— It  was  the  14th  of  March. 
(TFifucss). — The  first  part  will  have  reference : prin- 
cipally to  Mr.  Currie’s  suggestion  that  Newry 
- received  preferential  treatment  in  railway  rates  over 
Urban  District  Belfast  an<i  that  in  consequence  the  imports  ox  coal 
Council.  to  Ne  ’ llave  increased  by  thirty-four  per  cent. 

since  1900,  while  those  from  Belfast  have  only  in- 
creased by  about  two  and  a half  per  cent,  during  the 
same  period.  ...  » T 

20757.  You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you  f— l am 
not  objecting  to  it.  . , . . . 

20758.  Why  do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  here  if 


that  Newiy 
gets  preferen- 
tial treatment 
by  the  Great 
Northern 
Railway  us 
against  Belfast 
in  the  matter 

contrailieteil. 


from  Belfast 
to  Armagh, 
Portadown. 


the  trade  to  Belfast?— No.  but  the  evidence  suggested 
that  that  increase  of  traffic  in  Newry  was  owing  to 
the  preferential  treatment  of  Newry,  and  it  is  rather 
to  combat  the  idea  that  we  are  getting  preferential 
treatment  in  Newry  that  I have  come  here  to-day. 

20759.  But  have  you  got  that  increase  of  thirty-four 
per  cent.  ? — He  is  correct  in  stating  that.  _ _ 

20760.  And  you  are  not  afraid  of  interfering  with 
that  traffic;  would  you  not  be  wiser  to  leave  it  as  it 
is  1 — We  suggest  that  we  are  not  getting  preferential 
treatment,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

20761.  In  other  words,  if  you  got  fair  treatment 
you  think  you  would  have  increased  beyond  that 
thirty-four  per  cent.— to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  ?— 
That  increase  is  not  due  to  any  preferential  treat- 
ment shown  to  Newry. 

20762.  What  is  the  second  part  of  your  evidence  ?— 
The  second  part  will  have  reference  to  some  questions 
regarding  the  control  and  management  of  Irish  rail- 
ways generally,  and  will  be  the  expression  of  my 
individual  opinion  only,  the  Urban  District  Council 
not  having  given  me  any  expression  of  opinion  on 
these  matters  one  way  or  the  other. 

20763.  That  portion  of  your  evidence  mil  be  your 
own  purely? — Yes. 

Comparison  of  20764.  You  have  some  figures  in  regard  to  mileage 
distances  from  which.  you  want  to  put  forward,  have  you  not  ? — I do 
Newry  and  not  knOW  whether  it  will  be  allowable  for  me  to  read 
what  I have  stated  in  my  proof,  but  to  help  me  in 
placing  my  evidence  before  the  Commission  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  the  distances  from  Newry  .and  from 
Belfast  to  certain  important  points  through  which 
all,  or  nearly  all,  competitive  traffic  from  Newry  and 
Belfast  must  pass.  The  distance  from  Newry 
(Edward-street)  to  Armagh  is  twenty  miles  sixty-nine 
chains. 

20765.  Just  state  mileage  only? — To  Portadown, 
eighteen  miles ; to  Banbridge,  seventeen  miles.  From 
the  Albert  Basin-quay  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  more  than  those  distances. 

20766.  That  is  from  Belfast  ? — No,  from  Newry  and 
the  point  at  which  coal  is  shipped  from  Newry. 
From  Belfast  (Grosvenor-street  terminus)  it  is  thirty- 
five  and  a half  miles  to  Armagh  as  against  twenty 
and  a half  from  Newry;  it  is  twenty-five  to  Porta- 
down and  twenty-four  to  Banbridge.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Newry  in  every  case  is  a 
shorter  distance  from  these  points  than  Belfast. 
To  assist  me  in  making  my  statement  as  intelligible 
as  I can,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  as  short 
an  account  as  practicable  of  the  relations  that  existed 
between  the  town  of  Newry  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  .and  the  litigation  that  has  taken 
place  between  that  company  and  the  Newry  Town 
Commissioners — now  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Newry. 

20767.  Did  the  opening  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh 
Railway  in  any  way  affect  you  ? — The  Newry  and 
Armagh  Railway  was  opened  with  great  expectations. 
History  of  the  However,  it  was  .a  line  only  to  Armagh.  I suppose 
Ne-wry  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  or  the  lines 
that  now  compose  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, were  too-  strong  for  a short  railway,  and  by 
their  harassing  that  railway  I suppose  it  proved  of 
little  use  to  the  Newiy  people.  They  were  compelled 
to  confine  the  advantages  of  the  railway  to  Newry ; 
they  stopped  the  advantages  at  Armagh.  Of  course, 
it  shortened  the  distance  to  Armagh  as  against  the 
old  route  via  Portadown  by  a good  many  miles. 

20768.  Do  you  remember  by  how  many  ?— By  about 
eight  md».  They  eventually  bought  the  railway  for 
1 am  11011  about  the  figure. 

20769.  You  do  not  give  that  figure  os  the  actual 
figure?— I think  that  figure  is  correct.  I think  it 
cost  about  twice  that  sum. 


Armagh 
Railway  and 
of  its  subse- 
quent absorp- 
tion by  the 
Great 
Northern 
(Ireland)  Rail- 
way. 


20778.  Did  that  make  the  Newry  people  feel  more 
disheartened  ? — I suppose  it  did  not  put  them  in  anv 
better  heart  any  way.  The  Great  Northern  Railway 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  harass  the  Newrv  anil 
Armagh  Railway  if  they  liked  while  it  was  an  in- 
dependent railway.  I do  not  complain  of  that  in 
the  least. 

20771.  You  do  not?— They  were  absolutely  entitled 
to  do  than  while  it  was  an  independent  railway  It 
is  aftur  it  became  a part  of  their  system  that  the 
point  arises. 

20772.  You  consider  now  that  it  is  a part  of  their 
system  that  they  are  not  treating  Newry  properly?— 

I will  give  you  the  history  of  wliat  they  have  done 
and  you  will  be  better  able  to  follow  what  they  are 
doing. 

20773.  Put  it  as  shortly  as  you  cau? — Eventually 
in  1879,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
bought  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway,  and  so  it 
became  a part  of  their  system,  and  up  to  1889,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  they  pursued  a policy  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  Armagh,  as  well  as  other  towns, 
in  favour  of  traffic  from  Belfast  as  against  that  from 
Newry.  In  1888  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
was  passed,  enabling  town  boards  and  other  bodies 
to  cite  railway  companies  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. Exasperated  by  the  unfair  treatment 
that  their  town  had  been  so  long  subject  to,  the 
then  Newry  Town  Commissioners  cited  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners, and,  after  a protracted  hearing  of  many 
days,  in  which  the  railway  company  sought  to  justify 
their  position  by  alleging  extra  expenses  in  working 
caused  by  gradients,  etc.,  on  the  route  via  Market 
Hill,  an  order  was  made  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners (a  copy  of  the  final  paragraph  of  which  is 
given  on  the  last  page  of  my  proof)  directing  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to  desist  from 
giving  Belfast  preferential  treatment  as  against 
Newry,  and  thus  was  swept  away,  in  part  at  least, 
the  old  preferential  rates  from  Belfast  to  Armagh, 
Portadown,  Banbridge,  and  all  towns  served  through 
these  points,  the  removal  of  which  Armagh  rates  from 
the  rate-book  was  so  much  deplored  by  Mr.  Currie  in 
his  evidence  before  this  Commission. 

20774.  What  happened  after  that  decision  ?— Shortly 
after  that  decision  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany issued  new  rates  based  on  a charge  of  three 
miles  (over  and  above  the  actual  distance)  for 
gradients,  etc.,  on  traffic  from  Newry  to  Armagh  cm 
Market  Hill.  The  Newry  Town  Commissioners  re- 
fused to  accept  this  as  a compliance  with  the  Order 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  a correspondence 
ensued  between  the  parties  without  any  practical  re- 
sult. Eventually,  washing  to  avoid  further  litigation, 
the  Newry  Town  Commissioners  invited  the  Railway 
Company  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
appear  to  have  had  some  conciliatory  authority  in 
such  matters.  The  meeting  took  place  before  Mr. 
Courtney  Boyle  on  the  21st  of  October,  1890,  and  a 
short  time  after  the  Board  sent  a written  communi- 
cation, dated  12th  December,  1890  (a  copy  at  the  same 
time  being  sent  to  the  Great  Nor  them  Railway  Com- 
pany), the  concluding  paragraph  of  which  communi- 
cation is  as  follows : — “ After  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  with  this  Department,  and  stated  at 
the  interview  already  alluded  to,  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  of  opinion  that  the  addition  of  three  miles  to  the 
actual  mileage  results  in  the  present  case  is  a charge 
that  is  not  fair  or  reasonable.” 

20775.  Did  the  Railway  Company  admit  that  after 
that  they  had  no  such  charge  on  any  other  part  of 
their  system? — I do  not  understand  you. 

20776.  What  followed  after  that? — The  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  appear  to  have  received 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  indifference, 
or  perhaps  contempt,  and  again  a correspondence 
ensued  between  them  and  the  Newry  Town  Commis- 
sioners. Finally,  getting  no  satisfaction  from  the 
Railway  Company,  they  again  cited  them  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  That  was  to  carry  out  the 
Order  of  a year  and  a half  previously.  The  Railway 
Company  replied  with  an  explanation  (and  a further 
amendment  of  rates,  I believe)  to  the  effect  that  their 
rates  were  amended  and  based  on  the  assumption  of 
Newry  (Edward-street)  being  fourteen  miles  nearer 
Armagh  than  Belfast  (Grosvenor-street  Terminus)  » 
to  the  same  town  (the  real  difference  being,  however, 
fourteen  miles  sixty  chains),  with  an  added  charge 
of  2d.  per  ton  on  first  class  traffic  under  the  old 
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classification,  and  3d.  per  ton  on  second  class  traffic, 
sftid  4d.  a ton  on  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class 
traffic.  The  case  went  to  hearing,  and  in  the  result 
the  Railway  Commissioners  confirmed  these  charges, 
b*t  marked  their  sympathy  with  the  Newry  Town 
Commissioners  by  refusing  to  give  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway  Company  any  costs  against  them. 

20777.  They  admitted  that  the  charges  were  correct  ? 
—Yes.  but  the  Great  Northern  Company  had  to  pay 
their  own  costs.  The  net  result  of  this  litigation, 
spread  over  nearly  two  years,  was  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  were  forced  to  fix  the 
rate  from  Newry  (Edward-street)  to  Armagh  at, 
roughly  speaking,  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  rates 
from  Belfast  (Grosvenor-street  Terminus),  and  to 
similarly  fix  the  rates  from  Newry  to  Portadown  and 
Banlbridge  at  reductions  on  their  former  practice  as 
compared  with  the  rates  from  Belfast.  There  was  a 
general  system  on  the  Great  Northern  Company  to 
send  goods  from  Belfast  to  these  towns  which  were 
nearer  Newry  at  preferential  rates  as  against  Newry. 

20778.  The  Railway  Company  did  that?— Yes,  be- 
cause, as  you  will  see,  that  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners’  Order  they  referred 
to  the  towns  of  Armagh,  Portadown,  Dungannon, 
Cookstown,  Omagh,  and  Banbridge. 

20779.  Have  the  Railway  Company  recently  told 
you  anything,  or  informed  you  in  any  way  about 
these  rates? — I got  into  some  communication  with 
them  when  I was  appointed  by  the  Newry  Town  Com- 
missioners to  come  here,  and  I asked  them  whether 
they  were  carrying  out  the  Order  of  the  Railway 
Commission — at  least,  were  they  continuing  to  give 
Newry  the  advantages  under  the  decision  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  and,  as  far  as  I can  recollect, 
they  told  me  that  they  had  been  practically  main- 
tained. 

20780.  Arc  you  satisfied,  from  the  investigation  you 
have  made,  that  Belfast  is  getting  yet  some  slight 
advantages  over  Newry?— I am  satisfied  of  that,  if 
my  information  is  correct,  and  I have  taken  infinite 
pains  to  ascertain  it. 

20781.  Can  you  give  us  any  accurate  statement  or 
any  example  of  what  takes  place  ? — I may  inform  you 
that  I asked  for  a list  of  rates,  and  I was  refused 
them.  I was  told  that  I must  get  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary course.  They  are  perfectly  entitled  to  do  that, 
bnt  I think  they  might  have  given  the  rates  in  a 
case  of  this  sort. 

20782.  Are  you  entitled  to  go  to  your  own  station 
and  look  at  the  rates  ? — Yes,  but  that  led  to  a con- 
siderable loss  of  time  at  the  hearing  before  the  Rail- 
way Commission.  There  were  several  days  lost,  and 
the  judge  specially  referred  to  it. 

20783.  But  you  would  not  have  lost  time?— I had 
to  go  to  Belfast  five  times  to  get  the  information,  and 
very  often,  if  you  are  not  an  expert  in  rates,  when 
you  go  to  get  the  list  and  get  back  you  find  you  have 
forgotten  to  look  up  something  else  that  is  suggested 
by  the  rates  you  have  got. 

“^84.  Will  you  give  us  an  instance? — The  first  is 
coal  to  Stewartstown — six  tons.  This  coal  goes  through 
Portadown  in  both  instances  from  Belfast,  and  the 
distance  from  Newry  is  about  six  miles  less.  Porta- 
aown,  through  which  this  traffic  all  goes,  is  about  six 
miles  nearer  Newry  than  it  is  to  Belfast. 

2078S.  In  other  words,  it  is  forty-eight  miles  from 
neiiast  and  forty-two  miles  from  Newry? — The  dis- 
tance  from  Newry  is  forty-two  miles  fifty -five  chains, 
inese  chains  sometimes  make  a difference  in  the  race. 

rom  Newry  (Albert  Basin-quay)  the  class  rate  is 
Z-M-toStwzrtstown,  and  the  actual  rate  is  4s.  5 d. 
m Jtei'ast  (Queen’s-quay)  the  class  rate  is  5s.  5 d. 

^\at,is  the.  actual  rate?— The  actual  rate 
S’ t * ‘00*c  considerable  trouble  to  find  out  what 
mj  ■ • *a*es  were  by  going  to  the  station  in  Belfast 

and  inquiring. 

based  your  figures  on  the  information 
“ J°“g goi”g  the  poi”‘ 

«»»:  Acworth. — When  you  say  “ actual 

r-t mean  the  special  rate  recorded  in  the 
late-book  ? — Yes,  recorded  in  the  rate-book. 

-wl89;  You  found  a rate  in  the  rate-book  of  4s.  5d.  1 
Irom  Newry,  as  against  4s.  8 d.  from  Belfast. 

rate  h?«,Take*  for  examPle-  You  found  no 

are  in  the  rate-book  except  4s.  5 d.  ?— That  is  all. 

rSt  oame  t0  S"11”1  ?“»  found  f*° 

call  tha  ^f^kook  ? — The  class  rate  and  what  you 

can  the  actual  rate. 


20792.  The  class  rate  would  be  5s.  5 d.  ? — Yes. 

20793.  You  also  found  in  the  rate-book,  as  I under- 
stand, a special  rate  for  coal  at  4s.  8 d ? — That  is  right. 

20794.  You  do  not  know  what  is  actually  paid  by 
a trader;  it  might  be  something  different  from  that; 
you  are  not  giving  evidence  on  that  ? — I have  not  got 
that.  The  only  evidence  I am  giving  is  that  I have 
inquired  for  the  rates  as  far  as  I could.  I went  to 
the  railway  station. 

20795.  When  you  say  “ actual  rate,”  you  mean  the 
rate  recorded  in  the  rate-book ; you  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  giving  evidence  that  somebody  paid  it? — No. 

20796.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  you  go  back  to  1894  do  you 
find  any  difference  in  the  rate? — I find  that  for  this 
traffic  in  1894  the  actual  rates  were  from  Newry 
(Albert  Basin-quay),  4s.  5 d.  I can  give  you  the 
actual  document  for  that  if  you  want  it. 

20797.  We  will  accept  that  as  being  correct? — It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Newry  Quay  is  five  miles  sixty  chains 
nearer  Stewartstown  than  Belfast  (Grosvenor-street). 
Therefore,  to  the  charge  for  this  difference  in  dis- 
tance there  should  be  added  the  charges  for  the  Belfast 
Central  Railway.  I think  there  is  a general  added 
charge  for  traffic  over  the  Belfast  Central  Railway  of 
about  7 d.  on  this  traffic. 

20798.  You  mean  ordinary  traffic? — Yes;  low  class 
traffic. 

20799.  Do  you  know  that  yourself? — I have  got  it 
from  the  rate  book.  I will  perhaps  show  that  later. 

20800.  Have  you  any  case  of  timber  or  any  other 
commodity? — Timber  to  Ballyroney  five  tons.  From 
Newry  (Edward-street)  the  distance  is  26  miles 
75  chains;  the  class  rate  is  5s.  6d.,  and  the  actual  rate 
5s.  6d. 

20801.  Now,  again,  you  are  speaking  from  the  rate 
book? — I am  speaking  from  information  from  the  rate 
books  in  Belfast. 

20802.  Being  a timber  merchant,  I thought  these 
were  actual  rates  you  were  actually  paying? — We  do 
not  pay  carriage.  The  consignee  pays  carriage.  From 
Belfast  (Grosvenor-street)  the  distance  is  thirty-three 
miles  thirty-six  chains.  The  class  rate  is  6s.  3d.,  and 
the  special  rate  is  5s.  That  means  that  the  distance 
is  greater  and  the  rate  is  less. 

20803.  It  is  actually  less  in  this  case  ? — And  the  dis- 
tance is  greater. 

20803a.  Have  you  timber  to  other  parts  of  the 
line? — The  next  place  is  Cootehill.  The  distance 
from  Newry  (Edward-street)  is  54  miles  66  chains. 

20804.  What  is  the  class  rate  there?— 8s.  6d. 

20805.  And  the  actual  rate? — 7s.  8d. 

20806.  What  percentage  of  the  class  rate  is  90-2? — 
From  Belfast  (Grosvenor-street)  the  distance  is  88 
miles  28  chains,  and  the  class  rate  is  11s.  8d. 

20807.  What  is  the  actual  rate  in  that  case? — The 
actual  rate  is  10s.,  so  that  the  percentage  of  the  class 
rate  is  85‘7  as  against  90  -2  in  the  Newry  case 

20807a.  In  that  case  Newry  has  the  cheaper  rate? — 
Yes;  but  it  is  not  a similar  percentage. 

20808.  You  have  given  us  coal  and  timber.  Have 
you  any  other  commodity  ? — Here  is  cement  to  Bally- 
voney.  From  Newry  (Edward-street)  the  distance  to 
Ballyroney  is  26  miles  75  chains.  The  class  rate  is 
5s.  6 d.,  and  the  actual  rate  is  4s.  9d.,  the  percentage 
of  tlia  class  rate  being  86-4. 

20809.  What  is  Belfast? — The  distance  from  Belfast 
to  Ballyroney  is  33  miles  36  chains.  The  class  rate  is 
6s.  3d.,  and  the  actual  rate  is  5s.,  so  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  class  rate  from  Belfast  is  80  as  against 
86  from  Newry. 

20810.  I think  we  will  pass  on.  You  need  not  go 
into  other  instances? — They  are  details,  and  if  you 
want  more  we  can  supply  them.  The  rates  I have 
bothered  about  are  only  connected  with  my  own  trade, 
so  that  if  others  are  not  given  it  does  not  show  that 
they  do  not  exist.  But  there  is  the  Portadown  rate 
that  I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to. 

20811.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  the 
decision  of  the  Railway  Commissioners? — Yes.  From 
Newry  (Edward-street),  the  distance  is  18  miles  63 
chains.  The  class  rate  for  cement  is  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
actual  rate  is  3s.  4d.,  which  is  a percentage  of  74  of 
the  class  rate.  From  Belfast  (Grosvenor-street)  the 
distance  is  25  miles  30  chains.  The  class  rate  is  5s.  3d. 
and  the  actual  rate  is  3s.  6d. , which  is  66’6  per  cent, 
of  the  class  rate.  That  :s  one  of  the  towns  specially 
mentioned  in  the  decision  of  the  Railway  Comis- 
sioners.  That  means  that  there  is  an  overcharge  of 
11  per  cent,  so  far  as  Newry  is  concerned. 
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nection with  a 
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opened  at  Bel- 
fast alleged  to 
be  unfair  to 
Newry  traders. 


Complaint  of 
insufficient 
passenger 
train  service 
between 
Newry  and 
Bess  brook. 


Alleged 
excessive 
Charges  on  _ 
nurserymen's 
exhibits. 


Insufficient 
supply  of 
wagons  at 
Newry  for 
coal  traffic. 


20812.  Bat  you  still  keep  below  Belfast  as  far  as  the 
,.lte  is  concerned  ?— Yes.  But  we  do  not  look  upon 
that  as  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the  Railway  Com- 

" 20813.  We  will  assume  that  these  other  rates  are 
correct.  Have  you  any  other  point  you  wish  to  men- 
tion as  regards  Belfast?-!  am  inclined  to _thmki that 
Newry  is  the  step-child  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
wav  Company  generally.  I think  there  's  a tendency 
as  far  as  I can  see  in  fixing  these  rates  that  in  ar- 
ranging the  proportion  we  should  get  rather  the  worst 
of  it  generally.  , , . . 

20814.  But  have  you  as  many  large  steamers  trad- 
ing into  Newry,  whether  carrying  timber  or  cement, 
or  coal,  and  if  you  have  sufficient  to  make  tram  loads, 
would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  the  railway  company  to 
. - ...  +i,«*  innmv  ill  stance  ? — My  trade  is 


e are  very  fev 
Guinness’s  stout  is  about 


carry  to  Belfast,  the  longer  distance 
not  carried  in  train  loads.  ... 

20815.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  speaking 

merely  of  six-ton  lots?— In  Ireland  tli  

train  loads  unfortunately. 

the  only  one.  , , . , 

20816.  You  do  not  think  the  difference  should  make 
any  difference  to  the  railway  company  ?--The  traffic  in 
timber  and  cement  and  all  these  things  is  not  carried 
in  train  loads. 

20817.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  opening  a station  at 
Belfast  for  any  special  purpose  ?— They  have  a new 
station  at  Belfast,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  Newry,  because  it  shortens  the  carnage  for 
the  merchants  in  Belfast  and  it  lengthens  the  dis- 
tance for  the  railway  company. 

20818.  But  it  is  a convenience  for  the  traders'— 
Yes ; and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  pay  for  it  in  the 
railway  rate. 

20819.  But  it  is  against  the  interest  of  Newry?— 
Yes.  That  station  has  been  opened  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  they  got  special  maximum 
powers  to  charge  high  rates,  and  yet  they  seem  to 
throw  that  in  with  the  traffic  that  comes  from  Belfast, 
as  if  it  were  of  no  account  whatever. 

20820.  The  Urban  District  Council  of  Newry  asked 
you  to  call  special  attention  to  certain  matters.  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  they  want  you  to  call  our 
attention  to? — They  are  important  from  our  point  of 
view.  The  Bessbrook  Station  fiom  the  Newry  pas- 
senger point  of  view  is  important,  and  it  is  especially 
important  to  tlie  Bessbrook  Spinning  Company.  I 
think  this  point  was  suggested  by  them  because  they 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  sufficiently  catered  for  in 
trains  stopping  at  Bessbrook  Station.  I understand 
from  them  that-  only  two  trains  in  the  day  stop  at  that 
station,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  7.30  in  the  morn- 
ing should  stop  there,  and  that  the  limited  mail  from 
Belfast  in  the  afternoon  should  also  stop  there. 

20821.  That  is  a suggestion  from  them.  Have  they 
passed  any  resolution,  or  have  they  only  verbally  told 
you  ? — That  is  verbally  given  to  me. 

20822.  Have  you  any  other  complaint  about  another 
trade,  such  as  the  nurserymen? — The  nursery  people 
complain  that  they  have  to  pay  passenger  rates,  whilst 
in  England  and  Scotland  if  they  are  exhibiting  at 
shows  they  get  tlieir  exhibits  earned  at  goods  rates. 

20823.  Is  there  a general  complaint  amongst  the 
Urban  District  Councillors  and  others  of  want  of 
wagons? — The  only  thing  I know  is  that  I see  coal 
constantly  thrown  on  tlie  quay  for  want  of  wagons. 

20824.  Do  you  know  that  from  your  own  know- 
ledge?— Yes,  I have  seen  coal  on  the  quay. 

20825.  Is  it  not  there  for  the  convenience  of  steamers 
getting  away  quickly? — The  two  things  are  mixed  up 
together.  If  there  were  wagons  to  take  the  stuff  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  put  it  in  the  wagons  as  to  throw 
it  on  the  quay.  If  there  were  the  wagons  it  would 
not  be  put  on  the  quay,  as  it  means  sixpence  a ton 
probably  of  a loss  in  one  shape  or  another  when  it  is 
thrown  on  the  quay. 

20826.  Have  you  any  other  information  you  wish  to 
give  us ; have  you  any  special  desire  to  say  anything 
as  to  any  conclusions  you  have  arrived  at  as  regards 
this  mismanagement,  as  you  consider  it  ?— I would  not 
like  to  say  that  it  was  mismanagement,  because  the 
railway  company  have  to  take  care  of  their  share- 
holders, and  perhaps  they  can  see  a profit  by  squeez- 
ing Newry  as  against  the  bigger  port.  But  as  I 
understand,  this  inquiry  is  of  a more  national  nature. 

20827.  But  have  you  any  conclusion  after  reading 
tlie  evidence  which  has  been  given ; you  have  read  a 
good  deal  of  the  evidence,  I suppose?— I have  read 
some  of  it,  not  all. 


20828.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what 
is  proper  to  be  done  ? — These  are  my  own  views.  I do 
not  suggest  that  they  are  the  views  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners or  anybody  else.  I cannot  say  more  than  I 
have  put  in  my  proof.  From  the  first  part-  of  my 
evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  I submit  that  Newry 
has  maintained  for  a long  period  a most  exhausting 
struggle  against  the  influence  of  a large  station  like 
Belfast  operating  on  an  indifferent,  if  not  hostile 
railway  company— as  hostile  as  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  surely  was  from  1865  to  1891— 
that  is  the  period  up  to  the  Railway  Commission  de- 
cision— 'and  as  proof  of  that  hostility  I can  hardly 
believe  the  company  would  otherwise  have  so  relent- 
lessly sought  to  charge,  and  still  do  charge,  for 
gradient  to  Armagh  had  Belfast  -been  Plaintiff  in 
tlie  matter  instead  of  Newry. 

20829.  Really  you  have  given  that  so  clearly  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence  that  I would  rather  you 
passed  on  to  your  own  conclusions? — I think  the 
opening  of  Maysfield  Station  in  Belfast  for  receipt 
of  traffic  without  any  extra  charge  is  only  a continu- 
ance of  the  same  policy. 

20830.  You  have  already  said  that.  You  have  given 
that  in  your  evidence.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us 
your  conclusions? — But  you  need  to  see  the  previous 
part  before  you  can  come  to  the  conclusions. 

20831.  We  have  already  had  the  previous  part  so 
clearly,  and  some  others  of  the  Commissioners  will 
probably  wish  to  ask  some  questions? — This  leads  me 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  unless  the  Irish  railways  are 
in  some  way  more  effectually  restrained  than  they  are 
at  present  the  small  centres  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
large  ones,  and  in  my  opinion  the  process  is  — • 

in  full  swinsr.  Mr.  Hevn’s  evidence  disc 


full  swing.  Mr.’  Heyn’s  evidence  disclosed  his 
dislike  to  a central  management  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways. He  looked  upon  a “boss”  official  competent 
to  fix  rates  with  him  in  Belfast  as  a necessity  for 
progress,  but  he  did  not  say  how  other  ports  were  to 
fare  without  such  a luxury  at  their  door.  To  prevent 
this  crushing  out  process,  I think  the  State  mast 
become  the  owners  of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  and  if 
the  finding  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission 
some  years  ago  has  any  force  or  reality,  it  is  not 
hard  to  suggest  where  the  money  to  buy  them  should 
come  from.  But  even  failing  this,  I think  the  rate- 
payers of  Ireland  would  be  justified,  if  not  wi6e,  in 
undertaking  part  of  the  necessary  liability,  the  price 
not  to  exceed  5 or  10  per  cent,  premium  of  the  average 
price  of  the  last  five  years. 

20832.  That  is  your  own  personal  view  of  what  you 
would  recommend  to  be  clone  with  the  Irish  rail- 
ways?— That  is  very  much  my  view. 

20833.  But  it  is  not  the.  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
or  Board  which  you  represent ; there  was  no  resolu- 
tion passed,  was  there? — No.  I do  not  think  the 
tiling  was  discussed ; I never  asked  about  it. 

20834.  I f the.  railways  were  bought  up  by  the  State 
you  would  not  dread  their  being  under  Irish  control! 
—I  really  do  not  care  wliut  authority  they  are  under 
so  long  as  it-  is  a central  authority,  and  so  long  as 
the  smaller  places  are  not  sacrificed  to  tlie  larger 
ones,  because  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  tendency 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  system  of  grouping  rates 
the  very  first-class  ports  always  get  the  benefit  We 
in  Newry,  for  instance,  are  an  inland  port  and  have 
paid  for  getting  into  the  heart  of  tlie  country  and  our 
position  is  not  recognised. 

20835.  And  you  think  it  will  be  recognised  under  a 
central  board  or  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways,— 
I think  it  should  be. 

20836.  Supposing  it  was  done,  do  you  suggest  _ any 
special  court  to  which  traders  could  apply  quickly 
and  at  little  cost  to  settle  any  differences  ?— I think 
the  present  Railway  Commissioners  ought  to  be  open 
to  any  trader.  So  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned, 
I think  there  should  not  be  any  counsel  on  either  side 
m the  first  instance.  . 

20837.  You  would  .have  a County  Court  Judge.— 
No  ; he  is  totally  incompetent  for  the  purpose. 

20838.  But  you  would  have  no  counsel  or  solicitors 
at  all? — No.  I think  the  Railway  Commissioners  a? 
at  present  constituted  are  perfectly  competent  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  question  as  it  comes  before  them. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoL 

20839.  The  whole  gist  of  your  evidence,  as  far  as 
I understand  it,  is  to  complain  of  the  pressure  an 
tlie  unjust  Treatment  you  have  received  at  the  nan 
of  the  Great  Northern  Company  ? — Yes. 
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20840.  But  I understood  you  to  preface  jour  re- 
marks by  saying  that  you  considered  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Company  was  perfectly  justified  in  using  all 
the  pressure  they  thought  fit  on  the  smaller  line — the 
Newiy  and  Armagh  line— in  order  to  buy  them  out  1 
1-Up  to  the  time  they  purchased. 

20841,  That  is  a very  dangerous  doctrine  if  you  fol- 
low it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  You  suggest  that  a 
big.  powerful  railway  company,  such  as  the  Great 
Northern,  is  at  liberty  to  use  its  powers  and  its  large 
financial  means  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  a small 
line.  If  that  policy  is  to  be  followed  by  all  the  other 
large  lines  injjie  country  in  the  way  of  squeezing  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim,  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  and  all 
the  small  lines  throughout  the  country,  that  is  not 
likely  to  conduce  either  to  efficiency,  economy,  or  har- 
mony?— I quite  agree,  but  the  difficulty  I see  is  this. 
They  are  within  their  lights  in  doing  so,  and  I do  not 
want  to  cringe  or  cry  over  things  that  we  could  not 
meet. 

20842.  But  apparently  you  think  they  are  justified 
in  baying  you  out  on  the  'best  terms  they  can,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  effecting  their  object,  it  appears  that 
they  use  their  powers  to  squeeze  you  still  further? — 
They  did  until  the  Railway  Commissioners  came  in, 
and  I believe  that  even  since  then  the  pressure  has 
been  more  or  less  going  on,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
preesnre  from  Belfast,  or  I do  not  know  where.  At 
any  rate  we  are  not  so  important  as  Belfast. 

20843.  The  result  in  your  case  has  been  manifestly 
to  your  disadvantage? — Thai  is  so. 

20844.  I think  Mr.  Greer,  who  gave  evidence  before 
us,  said  that  when  the  Great  Northern  Company 
bonglit  out  that  line  the  price  they  paid  was  insuffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  preference  shareholders’  claim 
in  full.  They  paid  nothing  to  the  ordinary  share- 
holders, and  the  preference  shareholders  did  not  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  they  were  entitled  to,  so  that 
evidently  that  could  not  have  been  a profitable  trans- 
action for  the  shareholders  in  that  line.  I thought 
we  had  had  also  from  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  to  the  rates  under  the  present  system  ; he 
admitted  that  in  the  first  instance  they  had  been  pre- 
ferential as  regards  Belfast,  but  that  subsequently, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  that 
had  been  remedied.  Looking  over  the  rates  which  you 
have  given  us,  the  first  one — coal  from  Newiy  to 
Portadown,  I have  worked  it  out  to  a mileage  rate, 
and  it  comes  to  1'25 d.  per  mile  for  a distance  of  forty- 
two  miles.  Now,  with  regard  to  Belfast  to  Stewarts- 
town,  a distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  it  worked  out  at 
lT8d.  In  other  words,  there  is  a difference  only  of 
'07d.  in  favour  of  Belfast.  Certainly  the  distances 
are  nearly  approximate,  hut  when  it  is  only  a dif- 
ference of  "07,  which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a penny, 
it  is  not  a very  serious  inequality  to  complain  of  ? — 
In  the  case  of  coal  the  difference  of  3d.  or  6r7.  in  the 
rate  would  draw  the  traffic  from  Newry  to  Belfast  ab- 
solutely. 

20845.  You  gave  another  rate  with  regard  to  timber 
from  Newry  to  Ballyroney.  That  works  out  at  2' 53(7. 
from  Newry  to  l'80d.  from  Belfast.  The  difference 
there  is  greater  undoubtedly.  That  is  a difference  of 
nearly  gd.  in  favour  of  Belfast.  As  far  as  I can  see, 
tv  Vs  tlie  only  serious  inequality  of  which  I 

* ,.y°u  have  any  right  to  complain  1— If  these  ine- 
qualities are  extended  more  or  less  over  a large  area 
they  become  of  importance. 

20846-  I think  that  is  undoubtedly  a very  great  dis- 
parity. But  I will  take  another  which  is  not  so 
favourable  to  you.  It  is  more  favourable  to  Belfast. 
Timber  to  iCootehill  works  out  at  l'70c/.  from  Newry 
and  l-40d.  from  Belfast.  That  is  a difference  of  a 
farthing  in  favour  of  Belfast.  But  against  that  the 
•distance  is  very  nearly  double.  In  one  case  it  is  54 
®nes,  and  in  the  other  it  is  88,  so  that,  therefore, 
the  longer  the  haul  the  less  the  rate? — May  I say  that 
ne  class  rate  is  reduced  in  proportion  ; as  the  distance 
S class  rate  is  reduced. 

. <*7-  f do  not  think  that  affects  the  question  in 
nis  particukr  instance,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
^ u actually  charged  ?— No.  The  class  rates  pre- 
sumably are  made  up  on  a fair  basis ; therefore,  if 

e class  rate  for  88  miles  is  fair,  the  class  rate  for 
f ■ miles'  or  whatever  our  distance  is,  should  also  he 
if  *£  , 't,le  proportionate  reduction  should  be  equal 

“grates  are  equai. 

aw*!43'  ^ ^uuld  be  largely  in  your  favour  to  work 
6 rates  chained.  In  that  particular  in- 

ee  where  you  have  twice  the  distance  to  carry  coal. 


it  only  amounts  to  a difference  of  about  a farthing, 
which  i6  not  excessive  considering  the  distance.  That 
would  be  a fair  charge,  I think.  I only  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  You  made  some  reference  to  the 
difficulties  of  through  connections  and  the  disabilities 
which  passengers  living  at  Newry  are  under  in  meet- 
ing the  mail  train  ? — Yes. 

20849.  That  is  at  Portadown  ? — No  ; Bessbrook  sta- 
tion is  I4  miles  from  Newry,  and  the  connection  with 
Newiy  to  catch  the  English  mail  is  very  awkward,  be- 
cause that  mail  train  passes  Bessbrook  station  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  catches  the  Eng- 
lish mail.  If  you  want  to  catch  the  English  mail 
from  Newiy  at  present  you  have  to  leave  at  a quarter 
or  twenty  minutes  past  three. 

20850.  Lord  Pin-ic. — You  have  to  go  to  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

20851.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po't. — Has  that  been  re- 
presented to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
by  the  local  authority  ? — Long  ago,'  when  I 
was  mixed  up  in  these  questions  more  closely  than  I 
am  at  present — I was  in  this  fight  when  the  Urban 
Council  was  at  loggerheads  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway — this  point  was  raised.  I believe  the  Bess- 
brook Spinning  Company,  who  are  the  chief  people  in 
Bessbrook,  have  spoken  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  repeatedly  about  getting  more  trains 
from  Belfast  and  Dublin  to  stop  at  Bessbrook  Sta- 
tion. 

20852.  But  their  representations  have  not  led  to  any 
improvement? — I believe  not.  They  have  generally 
been  answered  by — “The  Postmaster-General  informs 
us,”  and  so  forth.  But  against  that  th©  Great  Nor- 
thern Company  have  a train  running  between  Belfast 
and  Greenorc — the  Greenore  boat  express— that  6tops 
three  times  and  does  46  miles  and  a half,  Belfast  to 
Newry,  in  59  minutes,  so  that  I cannot  see  much 
force  in  the  contention  that  they  cannot  stop  the 
limited  mail  at  Bessbrook,  which  does  not  go  so  fast. 

20853.  With  regard  to  the  general  question,  are  you 
in  favour  of  amalgamation  generally  of  Irish  rail- 
ways, or  would  you  prefer  that  they  should  remain 
in  their  independent  state  ? — I prefer  that  they  should 
be  under  some  State  control. 

20854.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  some  central 
State  authority  taking  them  over? — Yes.  We  in  the 
small  towns  think — or  at  least  I do— that  we  would 
get  fair  treatment  as  compared  with  the  large  towns 
and  would  get  our  fair  share  of  the  advantages. 

20855.  You  would  get  the  benefit  of  your 
geographical  position,  which  at  present  you  do  not? 

20856.  I do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  ratepayers  in  such  an  event  might 
pay  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  premium  on  the  average 
price  of  the  last  five  years  ? — I mean  that  the  country 
would  have  to  take  all  the  lines,  and  the  Irish 
ratepayers  at  present  do  take  a certain  liability  for 
railways,  and  I thought  it  might  be  extended.  The 
chance  of  their  having  to  pay  so  severely  in  the 
purchase  of  existing  railways  which  pay  a dividend 
would  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  exploiting  of  new 
railways. 

20857.  The  effect  of  that  would  simply  be  to  reduca 
the  financial  burden  which  the  State  would  have  to 
undertake? — Yes.  I thought  perhaps  that  if  the 

State  as  a whole  did  not  undertake  it,  the  Irish  rate- 
payers might  go  in  for  it  in  some  shape  or  form. 

20858.  That  would  be  a joint  undertaking? — Some- 
thing of  the  sort. 

20859.  But  you  would  prefer  that  the  State  should 
undertake  the  whole  responsibility? — I think  so.  If 
you  can  get  somebody  else  to  pay  over  your  debts,  so 
much  the  better. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoetk. 

20860.  As  I understand,  your  position  is  this.  You 
say  that  you  went  to  the  Railway  Commissioners.  We 
have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  Newry  Railway 
Commission  case.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  it 
cost — how  much  did  Newry  spend  on  that  fight? — 
We  had  not  to  pay  onr  costs,  so  I cannot  tell  you. 

20861.  Anyway,  it  was  not  very  serious  to  you 
then? — It  is  a very  long  time  ago. 

20862.  We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  tre- 
mendous expense  of  that  court,  but  yours,  which  was 
a famous  case,  did  not  cost  you  anything? — That 
was  because  we  won. 
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2°i^eaT°of  'trouble  you  got  them  to  lay  down  a patent  without  any  help  from  any  legal  gentlemen  to 
great  deal  of  f were  to  get  some-  decide  the  points  at  issue. 

rule  which  worked  out  Belfast7— In  20889.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  they  would  not  be 

thing  like  15  per  cent,  .dventage  over  BelUst.  m ^ ^ m rf  JonI  teesots  lor 

certain  directions.  Avmasli  and  ike  railway  management  to  be  concentrated  in  Dubtn 

20864.  Via  Portrfown!-N  >.  v> ■ „ that  yoi  tMnlt  port  o!  tlle  comrtlJ  m>]1  *» 

jroan  uikmu  lesser  reductions  via  Portadown  and  < g , fair  treatment  ?— ' That,  roughly  speaking,  is  my  idea 

council.  previously  we  had  not.  “§*“8'  reduction  via  20890.  Are  you  <luite  sure  that  Dublil1  would  not 

20865.  You  were  to  get  15  per  cent,  le  tend  to  get  an  advantage  ?— Possibly.  Wherever  the 

Armagh  ? — Yes,  something  like  that.  centre  was  there  might  be  temptation  that  way. 

20866.  The  special  rates,  which  you  have  go  ’ 1 20891.  You  know  that  there  are  Government  rail- 

with  great  care  and  put  in  come  to  this.  *ou  - ways  in  New  South  Wales?— I imagine  that  there  are. 
get  your  15  per  cent,  by  the  class  rater  res.  20892.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a standing  com- 

20867.  But  they  have  put  m special  rates . re-.  p]ajul;  New  South  Wales  that  the  merchant  in 

20868.  And  the  special  rate  from  iselxast  does  noi  Sydney  can  get  through  rates,  but  that  if  a man  in 

give  you  anything  like  15  per  cent,  preference . -it  ;nj.ul(j  town  wants  to  distribute  his  goods  he  has 
is  whatever  this  list  shows. 

20869.  It  shows  that  you  do  not  get  the  same  pi  l - 
centage  of  difference  where  it  is  a special  rate  as  you 
Alleged  failure  do  under  the  class  rate?— Precisely.  But  may  1 ex- 
of  the  Great  plajn  ? j do  not  think  tliat  in  the  class  rate  they 
Northern  Rail-  £h  us  the  2,J.  that  they  are  probably  entitled  to 

• iy  Company  ^ but  the  quantity  of  stuff  carried  at  the  class 
»BCOmpy  rate ^is  infinitesimal— perhaps  5 per  cent.,  so  that 

really  they  are  not  giving  us  anything.  U1W  j — ._r..  ..  „ c _ 

20870.  As  I understand,  taking,  for  instance,  cement  ];st  0f  rates.  I sympathise  very  much  with  the  diffi- 

to  Portadown,  from  Belfast  it  is  5s.  3d.,  from  Newry  cuity  you  have  in  getting  the  rates  you  want  without 

4s.  6 d.  on  the  class  rate?— Newry  is  4s.  6d.  against  a deal  of  trouble  and  expense?— If  you  send  to  the 

Belfast  5s.  3d.  . . railway  company,  and  say,  “ I want  to  know  the  rates 

20871.  That,  you  think,  is  a fair  proportion? — I from  Newry  to  Jericho,  or  anywhere  else,”  and  you 

have  not  inquired  into  whether  the  class  rates  are  pay  tjxe  money  that  is  necessary  for  their  clerk  to 

fair  or  not.  . supply  those  rates,  I think  yon  ought  to  be  entitled 

20872.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  that  carries  out  the  to  get  them, 
decision  of  the  Commission? — Looking  at  it  casually, 


with  the 
Railway  and 
Canal  Com- 
mission’s 
decision  as  to 
Newry  rates. 


to  pay  two  local  rates.  Supposing  Dublin  treated 
Newry  in  that  way? — Of  course  that  is  corrupt. 

20893.  No,  they  say  it  is  business? — Ah,  no;  I do 
not  agree  with  them.  I think  it  is  fraud. 

20894.  I am  sure  you  would  not  like  to  suggest  that 
a State  railway  would  be  corrupt  ? — I do  not  suggest 
that. 

20895.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
the  railway  company  ought  to  be  bound  to  supply  a 


. Just  as 


Instances  of 
rates  alleged 
to  be  dispro- 
portionate. 


I think  it 

20873.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  rate,  the 
difference  is  only  2d.  ; 3s.  4d.  as  against  3s.  6d.  ? — 
Yes. 

20874.  Is  your  complaint  that  that  does  not  carry 
out  the  decision  of  the  Commission? — Yes. 

20875.  Is  that  the  gist  of  it? — Yes. 

20876.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  railway  company 
ought  to  answer  that  point. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — There  are  only  two 
cases  where  it  does  not  carry  out  the  decision  of  the 
Commission,  and  I think  they  require  explanation. 

20877.  Mr.  A cworth. — It  does  seem  to  me  that  that 
wants  explanation.  I would  like  to  bring  out  a point 
which  you  did  not  give  in  answer  to  Lord  Pirrie. 
You  say  that  it  is  true  that  your  coal  traffic  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Belfast,  but  that 
- • the  reason  is  that  you  have  put  on  new  steamers  and 

worked  much  harder  to  get  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 

20878.  It  is  not  the  result  of  advantage  of  rates — 
it  is  due  to  working  much  harder  to  get  the  traffic  ? — 
Yes. 

20879.  And  that  you  deserve  the  credit  for  your 
energy,  and  that  it  is  not  the  railway  rates — that 
is  your  point? — Yes. 

20880.  When  you  speak  of  Bessbrook ; how  far  is 
that  from  Goraghwood  ? — About  two  and  a half  miles. 
20881.  Goraghwood  is  the  junction? — Yes. 

20882.  Does  the  limited  mail  not  stop  there  ? — No. 

' 20883.  You  would  not  expect  it  to  stop  at  both 
places? — No.  The  reason  we  suggest  that  it  should 


Increase  in 
cool  traffic 
through 
Newry  port) 


e entitled  to  go  to  the 
Registrar-General  and  say,  “ I want  the  birth  certifi- 
cate of  John  Jones  ” ? — Precisely. 

20897.  You  agree  that  you  ought  to  pay  for  the 
time  of  the  clerk? — Certainly. 

'20897a.  I have  never  heard  that  suggested  before, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — You  can  do  it  now. 
Any  person  who  is  intending  to  send  traffic  can  have 
the  rate  by  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Mr.  A cworth. — But  supposing  I do  not  intend  to 
send  traffic. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Then  I do  not  think 
you  should  have  it. 

Mr.  Aeworth. — I am  proposing  to  send  traffic  from 
Newry  to,  say,  Portadown.  What  I want  to  know  is 
not  only  what  I shall  be  charged,  but  what  the  man 
in  Belfast  will  be  charged.  I cannot  say  that  I am 
intending  to  send  traffic  from  Belfast. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c.— Under  those  circum- 
stances you  could  go  to  the  rate  hook  in  Belfast  and 


Mr.  Aeworth. — But  you  must  go  to  Belfast  to  get  it. 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I -am  not  making  any 
suggestion,  but  would  it  not  be  an  intolerable  thing 
if  you  could  ask  for  the  rates  from  every  place" 
Mr.  Aeworth.— Not  if  you  were  prepared  to  pay. 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Oil,  if  you  pay  the  ex- 
pense ; I beg  your  pardon. 


Mr.  Aeworth. — This  gentleman  lias  suggested  that. 


places?— A o.  The  reason  we  suggest  that  it  should  jt  is  a new  suggestion  altogether,  but  it  is  one 
stop  at  Bessbrook  is  that  if  it  stopped  at  Goraghwood  considering,  because  it  is'a  common  grievance, 
we  would  have  to  have,  a special  train  to  run  into 
Newry,  but  you  can  drive  down  in  a car  from  Bess- 
brook. 


worth 


Better  mail  20884.  You  would  leave  it  to  them  how  to  give  it, 
train  connec-  but  you  think  that  Newry  ought  to  have  the  adran- 
wrged  >eWry  taSe  the  limited  mail  connection? — I think  so. 

20885.  With  regard  to  the  Railway  Commission,  aS 
I understand,  .you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
Railway  Commission  without  counsel  or  solicitor,  and 
that  then  there  should  be  an  appeal ; to  whom  should 
there  be  an  appeal  ? — To  themselves. 

20886.  To  themselves? — Yes. 

20887.  They  are  to  hear  the  case  twice,  once  without 
the  help  of  learned  gentlemen,  and  then  when  they 
find  they  cannot  do  it  in  that  way,  they  are  to  get 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c.— I think  there  would  be 
some  reason  in  it  if  you  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Aeworth. — There  arc  many^Acts  of  Padiament 

which  provide  that  you  c ’ " ’ " 

you  at  a price. 


i have  things  copied  out  for 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  (Balfour  Browne,  z.c- 


20898.  (To  Witness). — Do  you  know  that  quite  re- 
cently there  was  a large  deputation  of  chairmen  o 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  others  who  waited  upon 
the  Great  Northern  Company? — I do,  but  I was  n 
there  ; I was  asked  to  go,  but  I did  not. 

You  could  not  be  there,  I think.  Do 


learned  gentlemen  to  help  them  ? — It  is  not  when  they  know  that  the  question  of  the  mail  train  being  stopp1 
find  they  cannot  do_  it ; it  is  when  some  of  the  liti-  was  discussed  then  ?— It  was  not  on  the  Agenda , 


Proposal  1 
exclude 
counsel  from 


gants  are  dissatisfied.  did  not  know  that. 

20888.  That  is  a new  proposal ; we  have  had  many  20900.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  explained  that  tbs 
proposals  before  the  Commission,  but  that  is  quite  was  a notice  train  and  could  only  be  stopped  by  p®- 
new?>  -When  a trader  goes  beiore  the  Railway  Com-  mission  of  the  Postmaster-General? — I have  nearu 


..  n — -.  •• — r - 6-v-  uuiUAo  uu.a  uaunav  oom-  mission  of  the  Postmaster-General ? — I have  L-- 

™lssl°n  hf  does  *\ot  know  where  it  will  end.  I have  that  answer  given  so  frequently  that  I am  tired  oi 
c^ffiscuX.!,  heen  m three  railway  cases>  ancl>  as  far  as  my  ex-  listening  to  it. 
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20901.  But  you  must  tire  of  the  Postmaster-General 
and  not  of  us'?— The  question  of  the  mail  train  being 
atopped  ie  mixed  up  with  the  arrival  in  Dublin,  and 
if  you  are  able  to  run  a train  over  parts  of  the  system 
sufficiently  fast  and  at  such  a speed  that  if  you  ran 
the  mail  train  at  the  same  speed  you  could  arrive  in 
Dublin  in  time,  I think  that  point  disappears. 

20902.  Do  you  know  that  we  applied  to  the  Post- 
master-General and  he  refused  to  allow  us  to  stop 
that  train  ?— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — It  is  one  of  his  notice 
trains,  and  he  declined1  to  allow  us  to  stop  it 

Mr.  Acworth. — Even  if  you  got  to  Dublin  at  the 
same  time. 

20903.  Mr.  Balfour  Broume,  k.c. — No;  we  could 
not  do  that;  we  asked  extra  time  for  the  stop. 
(TTitnm)— I say  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  extra 
time,  because  the  company  are  running  a train  at  a 
faster  rate. 

20904.  Is  Mr.  Irwin  Chairman  of  the  Harbour 
Trust  ?— Ho  is. 

20905.  Do  you  know  that  he  gave  evidence  before 
this  Commission? — I heard  that  he  did. 

20906.  Do  you  know  what  he  said — “The  Urban 
District  Council  sent  out  circulars  in  reference  to  this 
inquiry,  and  the  Harbour  Board  and  Trust  co- 
operated with  them,  and  we  asked  them  to  state  any 
grievance,  to  make  any  objections  or  any  observations 
as  to  the  objections  they  had  to  raise  to  the  service, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind”? — I cannot  tell 
you  what  is  in  other  people’s  minds. 

20907.  “We  only  got  one  single  complaint,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  rolling  stock  ” ? — I cannot  tell 


Lord  Pirrie. — He  says  he  is  only  giving  evidence 
for  himself. 

20908.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  not  object- 
ing. With  regal'd  to  these  nates,  do  you  know  that 
everyone  of  them  except  two — that  from  Newry  to 
Ballyroney,  where  I think  there  must  he  some  mistake 
in  the  information  you  have  got  but  we  will  look  into 
it— and  the  one  with  regard  to  cement  to  Portadown 
—in  every  one  the  difference  between  the  rates  from 
Belfast  to  the  place  of  destination  and  Newry  comply 
with  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I do  not  know 
it  at  all. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  mean  the  class  rate  or  the 
actual  rate? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. —The  actual  rate. 

Lord  Pirrie. — How  does  it  go  in  reference  to  the 
15  per  cent.  ? 


20909.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — If  you  look,  there 
is  the  rate  from  Newry  7s.  8 d.,  and  from  Belfast  10s.  ? 
—What  rate  is  that  ? 

20910.  Timber  to  Cootehill.  I ought  to  remind  you 
that  these  comparisons  are  not  accurate,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
we  were  entitled  to  add  to  the  Newry  rate  a small  sum 
ranging  from  2d.  to  4d.  according  to  the  class  on 
account  of  the  heavy  gradient  between  Newry  and 
Armagh.  That  is  the  position.  I am  reading  from 
+ jjl  ck  ^>e.t^’s  decision.  In  every  case  you  have 
to  add  that  2d.  in  order  to  find  whether  the  rates  are 
comparable  or  not.  But  still  there  is  the  discrepancy 
m the  two  cases  I have  mentioned  ? — What  is  the  rate 
anr70U  aF6  referrlng  to  nOW  ? 

20911.  Timber  to  Cootehill  from  Newry,  7s.  8 d., 
and  from  Belfast  10s. 
l°rd  Pirrie.— That  is  for  timber. 

Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Yes. 

Z091  2.  Lord  Pirrie. — Witness  stated  that  he  was 
Siah  Satlsfied  wifch  that? — (Witness). — I do  not  know 

fi  Jf!?1  aV  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Then  I am  satis- 

fitlaA  *7  1 make  a remark  on  that? — You  are  en- 
to  charge  2d.  or  3d. 

on  «,  accon^nS  to  the  Commissioners? — 4d.  is 

»uU  «gte7i“5'  “ ■"i*“  «■  « M-.  i‘ 

f mm}!!'  lively? — If  you  will  observe  the  dif- 

,l?  ,“l®  percentage  of  the  class  rate  is  5 per 
«nt  which,  on  120  pence,  would  lie  6 d.  If  you  take 
you  will  be  still  charging  us  3d.  too  much. 


20916.  You  have  not  taken  off  the  terminals;  you 
are  dividing  the  whole  lot.  You  must  take  off  the 
terminals  which  are  common  at  each  end  before  you 
can  divide? — But  your  class  rates  include  the  termi- 
nals. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Acworth. — As  long  as  you  are  dealing  with 
class  rates,  there  is  a percentage  difference  of,  we  will 
say,  fifteen.  When  you  come  to  compare  actual  with 
actual,  which  I suppose  is  special  rate  with  special 
rate,  that  difference  drops  to  3,  4,  or  5 per  cent.  Is 
not  that  the  general  impression  of  the  table  on  your 
mind  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I do  not  think  it  is. 
The  difference  between  7s.  8d.  and  10s.  is  far  mom 
than  2 or  3 per  cent. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Take  the  case  above  that — 'timber  to 
Ballyroney.  The  actual  rate  is  5s.  6 d. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — If  that  is  accurate  we 
are  entirely  wrong ; I admit  that.  I am  going  to 
check  it  and  see  if  it  is  accurate,  because  the  Belfast 
rate  is  absolutely  below. 

nMr.  Acworth. — Take  the  next  one.  Timber  to  Coo'te- 
hill.  You  have  a difference  of  3s.  2d.  between  the 
Newry  and  Belfast  rates?— Yes;  that  is  on  the  class 
rates,  but  on  the  actual  rates  you  come  down  to  a 
difference  of  2s.  4d.  That  is  a less  percentage  differ- 
ence than  on  the  class  rate  I think. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— It  may  still  be  15  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  the  class  rates  is  23  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Then  take  the  next  one— cement  to 
Ballyroney. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  wrong  ; I admit 
that  at  once.  If  these  figures  are  right  we  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Then,  take  the  next— cement  to 
Portadown.  There  is  a difference  of  9d.  on  the  class 
rate,  .which  comes  down  to  2d.  on  the  actual  rate. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— I do  not  believe  that  is 
so.  These  are  the  two  cases  I am  going  to  inquire 
into.  The  others,  I say  are  right. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Then,  cement  to  Cookstown.  Do  you 
give,  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.—I  have  not  got  that. 
Colonel  Pleics. — May  I say  that  every  rate  from 
Newry  is  made  proportionate  to  the  Belfast  rate  in 
accordance  with  the  Commissioners’  decision? 

Lord  Pirrie. — In  that,  case  these  rates  must  be 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.—I  should  say  so,  tout  I 
will  have  them  checked  to-night. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Then,  why  discuss  them  to-night  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — We  will  put  in  a table 
showing  them  exactly. 

Lord  Pirrie. — There  are  others  besides  those  we  have 
mentioned. 

20917.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.o. — .Might  I have 
them  all? — (Witness). — With  regard  to  Cootehill — 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  especially  challenged  me  with 
regard  to  Cootehill. 

20918.  Zqrd  Pirrie.. — No,  he  did  not  challenge  it? 
— He  said  it  was  a charge  for  a gradient.  This  does 
not  go  over  the  gradient  at  all ; it  does  not  go  that 
route,  so  that  the  gradient  charge  is  lost,  and  they 
have  no  right  to  charge  for  the  gradient,  so  that  they 
are  still  6 per  cent,  against  us. 

Mr.  Acworth. — They  agree  that  you  have  made  a 
case,  and  that  they  have  got  to  answer  it. 

Lord  Pirrie. — They  agree  that  either  their  figures 
must  be  wrong,  or  that  they  must  explain  them  ? — 
Here  is  cement  to  Portadown.  The  rates  in  1894  were 
3s.  4 d.  from  Newry,  and  4s.  from  Belfast,  a difference 
of  8d.  in  a five-ton  lot. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Mr.  Balfour  Browne  agrees  that  if 
your  figures  are  right  they  have  to  apologise.  We  can- 
not put  him  in  a white  sheet  to-night. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— So  far  as  I see  I am 
wrong  in  two  as  they  stand. 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  are  wrong  in  more  if  these 
figures  are  right. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — But  I have  not  seen 
them  all. 
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(See  pp.  302 
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The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  10 th  instant,  at  11.30  o’clock. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JUNE  10th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Office,  Westminster,  London. 


Commissioners  Present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Lord  Pirrie  p^;  Sir  Herbert 
Jeblyll,  K.C.M.G. ; Lieut.-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  Y.  M.  Actorth; 
and  Mr.  John  Acdley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


John  Davies  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


20919.  You  are  the  General  Manager  of  the  Mid- 
land and  South  Western  Junction  Railway  f—i  am. 
20920.  How  long  have  you  been,  in  that  position  ?— 

F°^92TdWhatlfweTe  you  before  taking  that  position  ? 
—I  was  General  Manager  of  the  West  Australian 
Government  Railways  for  a perioid  of  ten  and  a liall 

y820922.  Then,  you  had  ten  and  a half  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  Colonies  ? — I had.  . 

20923  Prior  to  that,  you  had  general  railway  know- 
ledge in  this  country  ? — Yes ; seventeen  years. 

20924.  I think  you  aTe  prepared  to  gi7e  us  some 
particulars  with  reference  to  the  working  and  man- 
agement of  the  railways  in  Australia,  and  favstot 
all,  to  get  it  on  the  Notes,  wall  you  just  tell  us  the 
population  of  the  various  States  in  Australia— -I  sup- 
pose it  is  according  to  the  last  Census  returns . Yes ; 
according  to  tho  Victorian  Year  Book  of  1905,  the 
population  of  Western  Australia  was  254.874  of 
South  Australia,  374,398;  of  Victoria,  1,218,571;  of 
New  Soutli  Wales,  1,491,763 ; of  Queensland  528  048 ; 
of  Tasmania,  181,106;  and  of  New  Zealand,  882,457. 

20925.  In  Australia  proper-,  that  is  a population  m 
round  figures  of  four  millions  ?— The  Commonwealth 
of  Australia — 4,052,570.  . 

20926.  That  will  do  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  railways— 
first  of  all,  in  Australia.  What  was  the  railway 
mileage  in  1906?— In  1906  the  railway  mileage  was 
17  489. 

20927.  That  is,  in  the  whole  of  Australia  ?— Yes. 
20928.  Just  give  us  the  several  totals  ?— I will  give 
them  in  the  same  order  as  I gave  the  popu- 
lation. In  Western  Australia,  the  railway 
mileage  is  2,260  miles,  1,611  of  which  arc 
Government,  and  649  private.  In  South  Australia, 
the  r-ailway  mileage  is  1,926,  of  which  1,746 
are  Government  railways,  and  180  privately  owned. 
Victoria  lias  3,394  miles,  all  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  New  South  Wales  there  are  3,390  miles,  all 
owned  by  the  Government-.  Queensland  has  3,381 
miles,  3,138  owned  by  the  Government,  and  243  pri- 
vately owned.  Tasmania  has  619  miles,  463  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  156  privately  owned.  New 
Zealand  has  2,519  miles,  2,406  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  113  privately  owned;  making  a total  of 
17,489  miles  of  railway,  16148  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  States,  and  1,341  are  owned  Ly  private  companies. 

20929.  I see  Western  Australia  has  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  privately-owned  railways  ? — That  is  so.  The 
Midland  Railway,  a privately-owned  company,  which 
does  a fairly  large  business,  is  277  miles  long. 

20930.  We  will  take  the  total.  There  are  1,611  miles 
of  Government-  railways,  and  649  miles  of  private 
railway  ? — Yes. 

20931.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  there  were  any 
negotiations  in  reference  to  the  taking  over  of  these 
rauways  in  Western.  Australia? — I was  going  to  ex- 
plain. The  Midland  Railway  is  really  the  only  rail- 
way tliaf  does  anything  like  a large  business,  and 
the  Government  has  been  negotiating  with  them  for 
some  years  with  a view  to  purchasing.  The  other 


mileage  is  made  up  of  about  a dozen  small  companies 
running  into  what  we  call  in  Australia  “ the  Bush," 
chiefly  for  timber  purposes,  and  hauling  timber.  They 
cannot  be  classified  quite  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Midland  Railway,  which  conveys  passengers  and 
general  merchandise. 

20932.  In  other  words  they  are  what  we  should  call 
tramways? — That  is  so. 

20933.  Mr.  Acxcorili. — The  same  would  be  true, 
would  it  not,  of  the  other  private  lines— they  are  tram 
lines,  mineral  lines,  and  so  on,  very  largely  ?— That 
is  so. 

20934.  Practically  the  Midland  is  the  only  exception 
in  Australia  of  a reasonable  railway  system  that  is 
in  private  hands? — Yes;  excepting  in  New  Zealand; 
there  is  one  private  line  there  of  eiglity-one  mile6  in 
length. 

20935.  Chairman.— All  the  railways  worked  for 
goods  and  passenger  traffic,  broadly  speaking,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  ?— Yes,  all  the  railways 
that  you  can  reasonably  compare  with  British  rail- 
ways. 

20936.  What  about  the  gauges  of  those  railways- 
they  vary,  do  they  not?— They  vary  very  considerably. 
In  Western  Australia  they  are  all  3 feet  6 inches;  in 
South  Australia  there  are  499  miles  with  5 feet  3-inch 
gauge,  and  1,427  miles  of  3 feet  6 inches;  in  Victoria 
there  are  3,313  miles  of  5 feet  3-incli  gauge,  and  81 
miles  of  2 feet  6-incli. 

20937.  Those  are  the  little  tramways  which  we  have 
been  talking  about? — Yes.  In  New  South  Wales 

they  are  all  4 feet  8^-incli ; in  Queensland  they  are  all 
3 feet  6-inch ; in  Tasmania,  the  same,  and  in  New 
Zealand,  the  same. 

20938.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that-  any  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  the  gauge  made  uniform  in 
Australia?— No  very  serious  effort  lias  been  made,  but 
a good  deal  of  talk  and  correspondence  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  it.  . 

20939.  Just  let  us  have  a few  figures  with  reference 
to  the  capital  cost  of  these  railways.  First  of  all. 
what  is  the  cost,  per  mile,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
railways  in  England  and  W ales — abstracted,  of  coukc. 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns?— For  the  year 
it  amounted  to  £67,618.  w . , 

20940.  It  is  merely  to  get  these  figures  on  the 
— Quite  so.  , . ... 

20941.  Now,  in  Scotland  ?— In.  Scotland  it  amount.- 
to  £47,501. 

20942.  And  in  Ireland? — £11,596.  ..  . 

20943.  Now,  have  you  got  the  average  cost  per  mue« 
the  railways  in  Australia? — In  Western  Au^aJi 
average  cost  is  £6,186 ; in  South  Australia,  *7, 1 i 
Victoria,  £12,194;  in  New  South  Wales,  £12, BW. 
Queensland,  £6,930;  in  Tasmania,  £8,490;  and 


Queensland,  £6,9 

New  Zealand,  £9,410.  , yu,. 

20944.  In  ascertaining  these  figures,  you  have 
into  consideration  the  total  mileage  in  those 
Colonies? — I have.  •i,.^ 

20945.  That  is  what  we  call  the  tramway  ml  F 
(which  are  called  railways  there),  and  also  t 
ernment  railways ; you  have  taken  the  whole  o 
—No;  I have  not.  I have  given  you  now  the 
per  mile  of  all  the  Government  railways. 
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20946  That  is  what  I wanted  to  have  clear.  So 
ihat  the  tramway  lines  axe  not  included  ?— They  are 
n’t  included  in  the  figure.  I hive  given. 

20947.  Then  the  comparison  is  the  cost  per  mile  of 
ordinary  railway  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
as  compared  with  an  ordinary  railway  in  Ireland  ?— 

^0948  Mr.  Aspinall. — That  column  shows  the 
fi-ure  of  16,148  as  being  the  total  mileage  in  the 

®»ral  Colonies  ?— Of  the  Government  lines— the  total 
of  the  Government  mileages  in  the  different  States. 

90949-  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  yon  worked  out  the 
average?— Not  the  average  for  Australia. 

90950.  I make  it  £5,600  a mile  for  the  average;  you 
l ave  not  checked  that  ? — I have  not ; no. 

20951-  I a"1  taking  the  16,000  miles  at  156  millions; 
I think  I am  pretty  correct. 

lord  Pirrie. — That  would  be  correct. 

30952.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pog.— When  you  say 
that  in  those  figures  you  do  not  include  the  tramway 
iines  as  comparable  with  the  lines  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, yon  do  in  fact  compare  with  Irish  railways, 
because  in  Ireland  we  have  a number  of  3-feet  gauge 
nil  ways  which  we  call  light  railways.  I presume 
those  figures  cover  the  cost  of  such  lines  in  Ireland  ? — 
No  the  figures  given  cover  the  cost  of  the  State  rail- 
ways only,  because  the  Bush  railways  in  Australia 
would  not  compare  favourably  with  the  light  railways 
vou  have  in  Ireland. 

' 20953.  Chairman. — They  are  simply  tramways? — 
They  axe  practically  extended  sidings. 

20954.  You  gave  an  instance  of  6ome  being  only 
2-feet  gauge? — That  is  so. 

20955.  Mr.  Acworth. — All  the  Government  railways 
are  included? — AH  the  Government  railways  are  in- 
cluded in  the  figures  I have  given  you. 

20956.  We  had  an  engineer  the  other  day  from  West 
Australia — Mr.  Palmer — and  he  told  us  that  some  of 
the  West  Australian  railways  cost  as  little  as  £1,100 
a mile? — It  is  an  experiment,  and  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures,  because  Parliament  only  autho- 
rised the  construction  of  those  railways  about  twelve 
months  ago. 

20957.  But  for  instance,  what  they  call  the  pioneer 
railways  in  New  South  Wales,  which  are  estimated 
at  about  £2,000— they  are  all  in— they  are  ten  years 
old? — They  are  all  in  from  1855. 

20958.  There  are  some  quite  as  cheap  as  any  of 
curs? — And  some  quite  as  expensive ; I can  give  you 
d-tails  of  them. 

20959.  Chairman. — Now,  let  us  have  just  a few 
figures  with  reference  to  the  receipts.  As  I under- 
stand, the  last  authorised  published  return  is  for 
1905?— In  England? 

20960.  No,  in  Australia? — In  Australia,  1906. 

20961.  And  the  figures  for  England  are  for  1905? 
—Yes.  They  are  latest  I could  get  for  Australia. 

„ 20962.  I do  not  think  we  need  bake  the  British 
figures.  We  will  just  take  the  Irish  figures.  Take 
tae  figures  for  Ireland  in  the  year  1905 — what  were 
tne  total  receipts? — For  the  year  1905  the  total  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  £4,108,678. 

20963.  Would  you  just  analyse  that? — For  pas- 
sengers the  railways  earned  £1,656,753 ; for  parcels, 
-i>rses,  carriages,  dogs,  and  soforth  £312,542 ; for 
-Mails,  £171,384  ; making  a total  for  coaching  busi- 
ness of  £2,140,679. 

20964.  Now,  let  us  have  the  goods  traffic? — For 
merchandise,  £1,288,908  ; for  live  stock,  £282,849  ; for 
^^,004 ; making  a total  for  goods  traffic 
*1.826,761.  Steamboats,  canals,  harbours,  docks, 
and  soforth. 

20965.  That  is  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  various 
railways;  those  are  small  figures,  but  you  had  bet- 

r mention  them  1 — £11,626 ; and  for  rents,  tolls, 
notels,  and  soforth,  £129,612 ; making  the  total  I 
nave  already  given.  The  mileage  of  all  the  rail- 
ways amounts  to  3,30.2. 

20966.  In  Ireland  ? — In  Ireland.  I mention  this 
a *ai-r  comparison  with  one  or  two  of 
™e  States  in  Australasia. 

mir  Hubert  Jehyll. — Are  those  the  gross  re- 
ceipts (—The  gross  receipts. 

in^Troi^'  9^il"man- — Now,  having  given  the  receipts 
in  i i11?.  lust  let  us  see  how  the  receipts  compare 
a is  a different  year,  I think?— It  is 

: ? later— 1906.  In  West  Australia  the  mileage 

M and  the  gross  receipts  £1,634,444. 


20969.  Now,  give  ns  the  same  analysis  as  you  did 
with  the  Irish  railways? — For  passengers  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  £422,113 ; parcels,  horses,  car- 
riages, dogs,  etc.,  £66,227;  for  mails,  £18,258;  mak- 
ing a total  for  coaching  of  £506,598.  Merchandise 
and  minerals  are  lumped  together  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  receipts  for  conveying  the  same 
amount  to  £1,011,813 ; live  stock,  £38,890  ; making 
a total  for  conveyance  of  goeds  and  live  stock  of 
£1.050,703.  Steamboats,  harbours,  docks,  etc., 
£33,769 ; rente  and  soforth,  £46,374,  or  a grand 
total  of  £1,634,444. 

20970.  Then  you  keep  your  accounts  practically 
.the  same  as  we  do  in  this  country? — Practically  the 
same. 

20971.  Only  you  lump  together  the  merchandise 
and  minerals  in  one? — In  one  State;  in  the  others 
we  separate  them. 

20972.  Practically  the  accounts  are  kept  on  the 
same  basis? — It  is  a very  fair  comparison. 

20973.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  all  the  Colonies  with  these  figures? — Shall  I 
give  you  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zea- 
land? 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  are  practically  the  same  length  as  the 
Irish  railways. 

20974.  Chairman. — We  will  take  those  three,  if 
you  please.  Take  Victoria  first? — Victoria. 

20975.  Yes  ; I mean  I do  not  want  to  encumber  the 
Notes  with  too  many  figures.  Take  Victoria  ; never 
mind  the  total  figure — just  give  us  the  mileage  first 
of  Victoria? — 3,394  miles. 

20976.  That  is  rather  an  important  figure? — Com- 
pared with  Ireland’s  3,312. 

20977.  That  is  the  mileage.  Now,  just  give  us 
the  passengers  and  goods  traffic  separately  ? — Pas- 
sengers, £1,501,597 ; parcels,  horses,  carriages,  dogs, 
etc.,  £156,528 ; mails,  £61,588 ; total  for  the  coach- 
ing, £1,719,713.  Merchandise  and  minerals  (I  find 
Victoria  follows  the  same  practice  as  Western  Aus- 
tralia), amount  to  £1,792,575  ; live  stock,  £208,862  ; 
total  for  the  goods,  £2,001,437.  Steamboats,  har- 
bours, docks,  etc.,  £10,758 ; rents,  etc.,  £55,711 ; 
making  a total  of  £3,787,619.  • 

20978.  That  is  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria? — Yes. 

20979.  Now  New  South  Wales  is  about  the  same 
mileage,  and  I think  we  had  better  have  those 
figures  in  the  same  way? — Yes. 

20980.  Just  in  the  same  order? — New  South  Wales, 
3,390  miles ; receipts  from  passengers,  £1,331,696 ; 
parcels,  etc.,  £157,365;  mails,  £74.200;  total  for 
the  coaching,  £1,563,261 ; merchandise,  £1,797,749 ; 
live  stock,  £431,661 ; minerals,  £398,666  ; total  for  the 
goods,  £2,628,076.  Steamboats,  harbours,  docks, 
etc.,  £6,823 ; rents  and  so  forth,  £36,631 ; total, 
£4,234,791. 

20981.  You  might  give  us  Queensland,  I think — 
it  is  the  same  mileage,  but  they  are  smaller  figures  ? 
— In  Queensland  the  mileage  is  3,138  miles;  receipts 
for  passengers,  £411,604 ; parcels,  etc.,  £67,535 ; 
mails,  £50,000 ; total  coaching  receipts,  £529,139 ; 
Merchandise,  £772,058 ; live  stock,  £102,562  ; 
minerals,  £108,200 ; total  goods  receipts,  £982,820. 
Steamboats,  etc.,  £20,343 ; rents  and  soforth, 
£13,781 ; making  a total  of  £1,546,083. 

20982.  When  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Premier  of  New  Zealand  lie  was  not  able  to  give  us 
the  figures,  because  he  had  not  got  them  with  him, 
hut  you  have  them  here,  and  I think  we  hod  better 
just  put  those  on  the  Notes  for  New  Zealand.  Just 
give  us  the  figures  for  New  Zealand  in  the  same  way 
as  you  have  given  the  others? — The  New  Zealand 
mileage  is  2,406 ; passenger  receipts,  £786,872 ; 
parcels,  mails,  etc.  (together),  £142,643;  total 
coaching  receipts,  £929,515.  Merchandise,  minerals, 
and  live  stock  (all  of  which  are  lumped  together  in 
New  Zealand)  amount  to  £1,346,038 ; making  that 
the  total  for  goods  receipts.  Steamboats,  etc.,  come 
to  £38,518 ; rents  are  £35,633 ; making  a total  of 
£2,349,704.  . 

20983.  What  is  the  grand  total  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  together? — The  grand  total  for  Aus- 
tralasia, the  mileage 

20984.  No,  just  give  the  receipt's? — The  receipts 
are  £15,143,594. 

20985.  I think  that  is  sufficient.  Now,  that  seems 
to  me  to  deal  very  fully  with  the  receipts.  Of  course, 
we  have  not  taken  all  the  Colonies,  but  we  have 
2 P 


June  10, 1007. 
Mr.  John  . 
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, • ■■  taken  those  which  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 

Jur.t  10,  -SO/.  ^ of  Ireland,  Now,  with  regard  to  the  expen- 
v,-  1T1  diture,  I will  take  yon  very  shortly  through  this,  I 
ivies'  • think.  'First  of  all,  for  1905,  what,  do  you  find  is 
Geiii-rjl  the  percentage  of  "working  expenses  m England  and 

Mauser  of  the  Wales  ?— 63  per  cent. 

Mi.ili.nJ  ami  20986.  And  in  Scotland  ?— 54  per  cent. 

South  Western  20987.  And  in  Ireland  ?— 62  per  cent.  . 

Junction  20988  Now,  just  go  down  to  Australia.  In  Wes- 

vfrXti  tern  Australia  what  were  the  working  expenses  there, 
Mana'er  of  tliat  is  for  the  year  1906  you  were  dealing  with?— 
Quite  73*53  per  cent.  ’ , . 

20989.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  other  figures— 
what  is  the  figure  for  Victoria  ?— Victoria  is  52 -78 
per  cent. 

20990.  New  South  Wales  ?-54‘ 51  percent. 

20991.  Queensland  ?— 55-84  per  cent. 

20992.  And  New  Zeeland— 69  per  cent. 

20993.  What  is  the  average  of  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia ?— 58-97  per  cent. 

20994.  59  per  cent,  practically? — Yes. 

Biiti-li  -in J 20995.  I think  we  had  better  have  these  figures  on 
Irish  l.iiu.-with  the  Notes.  The  net  receipts  after  paying  the  working 
Australasian  expenses  amounted  to  how  much  in  Australasia  tor 
Railways.  the  year  1906,  I mean  ?— 3’96  per  cent,  for  Austra- 
lasia. , . T 

20996.  No,  the  total  amount  of  net  receipts ; 1 
mean  the  money?— The  net  receipts  were  £6,212,853. 

20997.  That  is  the  net  receipts  after  paying  work- 
ing expenses? — That  is  so. 

20998.  What  is  the  total  capital  ?— £156,767,471. 
20999.  And  what  percentage  did  that  work  out  at? 
—3-96. 

21000.  Nearly  four  per  cent.  ?— Nearly  four  per 


the  West 1 
Australian 
Government 
Railwn;  s. 


Expense: 


Percentage  of 
Net  Earnings 
to  Capital  on 
Australasian 


Effect  of  the 

nominal 
sddit'ons  to 
Capital  when 


hy  British 
lines  with 
Irish  Hallway: 


21001.  Upon  the  whole  capital  ?— Upon  the  whole 
capital. 

21002.  Colon  el  Huicheson  Poe. — Taking  into  ac- 
count the  capital  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
railways,  you  have  included  nominal  additions  to 
capital  ? — Yes. 

21003.  You  are  aware  that  in  Ireland  we  have 
practically  no  nominal  additions  to  capital,  whereas 
in  England  and  Scotland  there  are  very  large  addi- 
tions, and  if  those  are  excluded  it  makes  a very  large 
difference,  does  it  not,  in  the  percentage  ?— That  is 
right.  They  are  included. 

21004.  Are  you  aware  that  it  makes  a difference  if 
you  exclude  the  nominal  additions  to  capital  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  that  al- 
though the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  England 
. . show  that  the  Ordinary  Stock  pays  a dividend  of  3"46 

comp.irmg  the  per  cent.,  including  nominal  additions,  when  you  ex- 
Dividends  paid  cju<je  the  nominal  additions,  it  really  pays  a divi- 
” r",!i  dend  of  four  per  cent.  Similarly  in  Scotland,  which 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  only  pays 

2- 17  per  cent,  on  Ordinary  Stock,  including  nominal 
additions,  when  you  exclude  the  nominal  addi- 
tions it  really  pays  3' 98  per  cent.  In  Ireland  prac- 
tically- there  is  no  difference  whether  you  include  or 
exclude  nominal  additions;  the  return  is  3-98  per 
cent.,  and  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the  capital,  in- 
cluding. all  classes-  of  stock,  Guaranteed,  Preference, 
and  Ordinary-,  and  Debentures,  excluding  nominal 
additions,  the  figures  work  out  at  4-02  in  the  case  of 
England,  4-24  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  only 

3- 78  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  showing  that,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  Ireland  gives  a considerably  lower  return 
upon  all  classes  of  stock  than  either  England  or  Scot- 
land, though  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  would 
rather  lead  one  to  'infer  the  contrary  ? — Taking  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1905,  the  figures  came 
out  at  3*61. 

21005.  But  that  includes  the  nominal  additions, 
which  makes  a great . difference  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 
Comparisons  21006.  Chairman. — We  will  just  have  two  or  three 
-between  Bri-  figures  on  the  Notes  with  reference  to  the  receipts 
tish  mid  Irish  per  mile.  We  will  not  go  into  details,  but  take  the 
Lines  and  total  receipts  per  mile  of  railways  in  England  and 
Australasian  Wales?— Yes.  They  are  £5,6*0 


Railways 
(a)  Total  re- 
ceipts per  mile; 
(i)  Working 
oost  per  mile ; 
(<0  Coal  rate*. 


21007.  And  in  Scotland?— £3,107. 

21008.  And  in  Ireland? — £1,198. 

21009.  Just  compare  the  Australian  railways  with 
those  figures  ?— Western  Australia  is  £1,017. 

^ 21010.  We  will  take  those  that  we  have  already 
dealt  with  ?— Victoria  is  £1,116. 

. 21011.  New  South  Wales?— £1,258. 

■21012.  Queensland  ?■— £497. 

21013.  And  Now'  Zealand  ?— £980.  ■ 


21014.  Those  are  die  receipts  per  mile?— rer  mile. 
21015.  Now,  just  mention  the  working  cost  per 
mile  in  England  and  Wales  ? — 64d. 

21016.  No,  the  working  cost.  We  have  dealt  with 
receipts,  you  see;  now  we  will  take  the  cost?— 
£3,645. 

21017.  Scotland  ?— £1,740. 

21018.  Ireland  ?— £758. 

21019.  And  Western  Australia  ?— £748- 
21020.  Victoria  ?— £589. 

21021.  New  South  Wales?— £686. 

21022.  Queensland  ? — £278. 

21023.  And  New  Zealand  ?— £676. 

21024.  Can  you  give  us  any  authentic  information 
with  reference  to  the  rates  charged  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, as  compared  with  the  rates  in  this  country  ?— 
Yes. 

21025.  Let  me  see  how  far  this  will  go.  Take  first 
of  all  coal.  Say  coal  for  fifty  miles— what  rate  do 
you  consider  would  be  charged  in  this  country  for 
coal  carried  50  miles  in  company’s  wagons  ?— About 
4s.  5 cl.  Of  course,  they  vary  very  considerably  in 
this  country,  but  I have  taken  the  Nommnton  Con- 
ference scale. 

21026.  That  covers  nearly  all  the  stations  in  Eng- 
land, but  of  course  beyond  that  there  are  special 
rates  ? — Quite. 

21027.  For  instance,  coal  for  export  is  carried  con- 
siderably lower  than  coal  for  towns  ? — That  is  so. 

21028.  But  your  calculation  is  that  upon  that  scale 
— which  is  a universal  scale  in  England — it  would  be 
4s.  5 cl.  a ton  in  company’s  wagons? — Yes. 

21029,  What  would  the  same  rate  be  in  Western 
Australia  ? — They  have  two  rates  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia— one  for  locally  produced  coal  and  one  for  im- 
ported coal.  Practically  it  is  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile 
in  Westerni  Australia.  For  fifty  miles  imported 
cnal  would  be  charged  5s.  per  ton — Id.  in  excess  of 
the  British  rates,  and  for  the  local  article  Is.  3d. 
per  ton  lower. 

21030.  In  other  words  your  statement  is  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  in  Western  Australia  for  50  miles 
coal  would  be  carried  at  3s.  2 d.  a ton  ? — That  is  so. 
21031.  Local  coal  ? — Local  cool. 

21032.  In  England  the  rate  would  be  about  4s.  5d., 
and  in  Western  Australia,  if  the  coal  is  imported, 
the  rate  would  be  5s.  ? — Yes. 

21033.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  English  rates  are  purely 
English,  I understand — not  Irish ; the  Normamon 
scale  does  not  go  to  Ireland? — The  bases  do  not  vary 
very  much,  I think  ; in  the  case  of  Ireland  it  is 
slightly  higher. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — We  charge  4s. 
4d.  per  ton  for  fifty  miles. 

Chairman. — This  figure  is  very  near. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Almost  the  same. 
Chairman.— It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  accurate 
statement  of  fact  as  to  a certain  rate — it  is  an 
average. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor . — It  is  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Anrortli. — That  is  a statement,  as  I under- 
stand, of  the  scale  rate  for  fifty  miles  in  Class  A? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Six  ton  lots, 
yes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Six  ton  lots? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Yes;  we  get  all 
coals  carried  in  six  ton  lots. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Does  that  apply  to  all  the 
Irish  railways? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Practically  they 
are  all  the  same ; that  is  the  Great  Southern  3nd 
Western  scale  I am  quoting  from. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — To  Maryborough,  for  in- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor— That  is  the 
scale. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  5s.  6 d.,  I think,  to 
Abbeyleix — only  another  ten  miles  on— which  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference.  That  is  why  I asked  you- 
Mr.  Croker  Barrington , Solicitor. — You  are  taking 
the  North  Wall,  but  that  is  a special  rate,  Whar  I 
have  given  is  the  ordinary  scale.  . 

21034.  Chairman. — I do  not  see  that  there  is  s.nj 
great  value  to  he  attached  to  these  figures,  except— 
what  shall  I say — generally.  (To  the  Witness;.— 
Just  follow  me  for  one  m'oment.  You.  have  giveU 
us  three  figures  with  reference  to  .coal  carried  fifty 
miles.-  Now,  what,  in  your  opinion  - would  be  the 
rate  for  fifty  miles  for  coal  if  carried -in  South  Aus- 
tralia ?— 4s.  2d. 
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21035-  And  in  Victoria  ?— 4s.  3 d.  They  make  a 

reduction  in  Victoria  on  locally  produced  coal.  They 
■charge  there  £ d . per  ton  to  the  trader ; the  railway 
company  earn  3d.,  ^d.  of  which  is  contributed  by 
-the  trader  and  \d.  by  the  Government  from  Consoli- 
dated Revenue. 

21036.  Then  the  consignee,  or  consumer,  who  gets 
■the  coal  would  have  to  pay  £d.,  and  {d.  is  borne  by 
the  State?— By  the  State. 

21037.  That  is  spread  over  the  taxation  of  the 
country? — That  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation of  course. 

21038.  Then  when  you  say  £d.  per  ton  per  mile 
is  there  no  minimum  charge? — The  minimum  for  five 
miles  is  Is.  3d.  in  Western  Australia. 

21039.  Western  Australia — that  is  within  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

21040.  What  is  your  initial  charge  for  coal  ? — The 
minimum. 

21041.  Yes? — Is.  3d.  for  five  miles. 

21042.  If  it  is  carried  two  miles  it  is  Is.  3d.  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  the  minimum  charge. 

21043.  Do  you  find  wagons  for  that? — Yes. 

21044.  Any  labour? — Nothing;  it  is  station  to  sta- 
tion traffic  forwarded  by  tlje  railway  from  point  A to 
point  iB. 

21043.  After  the  Is.  3d.  ? — A £d.  per  mile  for  each 
additional  mile. 

21046.  Had  we  not  better  take  it  in  that  broad 
manner— that  the  minimum  rate  is  Is.  3d.  per  ton 
per  mile  for  any  short  distance,  and  beyond  that  it 
is  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile— would  not  that  cover  it  gene- 
rally?— That  is  so. 

21047.  And  those  rates  rule  nearly  the  same  in  the 
other  Colonies? — They  do. 

' 21048.  But  for  home-produced  coal  the  rates  are 
more,  the  difference  of  rate  being  paid  by  the  State  ? 
— In  Victoria,  yes. 

21049.  Paid  to  the  railway  company  ?— Paid  to  the 
railway  company.  The  Railwav  Commissioners  in 
Victoria  are  paid  gd.  per  ton  for  the  hauling  of  coal 

2“-  by  the  consumer  and  id.  by  the  Government. 

21050.  According  to  those  figures  the  longer  the 
distance  the  greater  seems  to  be  the  pro  rata  rate  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  a mileage  rate,  is  it  not,  prac- 
tically? r 

Lord  Pirrie.— It  is  the  same  rate  as  theirs ; we  re- 
duce, and  they  do  not  reduce. 

21051.  Chairman. — It  is  coming  back  to  what  I 
said  just  now— whatever  the  distance  the  id.  is  added 
to  the  l.t.  3d.  ?— Per  mile. 

,in  England,  as  you  know,  the  longer 
t.he  trafSc  the  less  the  rate  becomes  per 
mile?— That  is  the  tendency.  . 

21053  But  in  Australia  it  is  just  the  reverse?— 
.JNot  quite  the  reverse;  we  do  not  add  quite  so  high 

ngare  as  the  distance  increases,  but  certainly  we 
**dd  more  than  they  do  in  this  country. 

oaX4'ti5v-  {Cv?orth--Look  at  your  own  figures  in  re- 
„ard  to  the  high  class  rates  in  Victoria.  Take  draperv  ; 
- r>u  , is  charged  at  30s.  3d.  ; 150  miles,  90s.  8d. 
not  t^ike  lt  e9ual  lt  would  be  90s.  9d.,  so  you  have 
distal  6 mU,Ch  reduction  ?-!50  miles  is  not  a long 
Say  Australia  when  you  own  3,000  miles  of 

here°fo  •rohat  *S  llave  onl-v  taken  distances 

country.  pare  wlth  the  average  hauling  .in  this 

• Up10t!6V  you  Carr-T  that  a little  further,  then, 

rate  oer  ^lf  •leSi,y0UL  • l?crease  exactly  at  the  same 
and  ve%  ' th*  £'Sh?st  class  traffic  in  Victoria, 

75s  a//6arly  SP.1"  South.  Australia— 77s.  as  against 
MO'S,  would  Victoria  do  if  it  were 

can..  What  distance  did  you  ask  me? 

“f  Jord  f-Vrie.  -300  miles?— £8  4s.  84. 
JSJit  Seu»rf7i.— That  is  insteid  of  m-tt  is 

Hutcheson  Poe— That-  is  "not  a 

•Wiil  find UtlmtD  in~'that  it in  'iictorifl-  Possibly  you 
greater,.  . ' * m other  .States  the  reduction  is 


21061.  Mr.  Acworth. — Would  it  be  true  to  say  that 
there  being  practically  no  sea  traffic,  the  traffic  being 
all  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  they  can  keep 
up  their  mileage  rates  on  the  mileage  basis  for  any 
long  distance  ? — They  can  and  do,  but  there  is  another 
reason  for  it.  The  longer  they  travel  from,  say, 
Sydney,  or  Melbourne,  or  Perth,  or  Brisbane,  the 
thinner  grows  the  population,  and  by  the  time  they 
are  at  the  end  of  the  line  they  are  practically  in  the 
country,  or  in  a desert. 

21062.  The  Bush  ? — Yes.  Therefore  the  man  at  the 
end  of  600  miles  has  not  so  much  to  offer  the  railway 
as  they  have  at  half  the  distance,  and  consequently 
they  maintain  their  rates,  because  the  working  ex- 
penses for  distances,  say,  in  excess  of  300  miles  up  to 
600  miles,  are  greater  than  where  the  traffic  is  thicker 
and  heavier. 

21063.  Chairman. — Because  the  traffic  is  very  lean 
there  ? — Very  lean. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  looks  rather  more  like  the  com- 
mercial principle  than  the  principle  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

21064.  Chairman. — Taking  the  list  here  and  looking 
at  it,  I should  say  the  rates,  speaking  generally,  are 
more  favourable  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country  than 
they  are  in  the  Colonies? — Decidedly. 

21065.  I propose,  if  you  do  not  object,  to  have  all 
these  figures  that  you  have  handed  in  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  just  as  they  are? — I do  not  object. 

21066.  Now  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
railways.  We  have  heard  all  about  New  Zealand  from 
the  Premier,  but  now  just  tell  us  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  Western  Australia.  We  also  heard  a. good 
deal  about  that  from  Mr.  Palmer,  you  know? — Qu'te 
so. 

21067.  Is  there  a Commissioner  of  Railways.,  in 
Western  Australia  ? — Yes.  ’ 

21068.  What  is  he  called  ? — There  is  one  Commis- 
sioner of  Railways. 

21069.  In  Victoria,  how  many  are  there  ? — Three. 
21070.  There  are  the  Chairman  and  two  others  ? — 
The  Chairman  and  practically  two  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. 

21071.  Two  other  Commissioners  ?— Yes. 

21072.  There  are  three  Railway  Commissioners? — 
Three  Railway  Commissioners. 

21073.  Now,  in  New  South  Wales?— There  are  three 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  title  there,  is,  Rail- 
way Commissioners.” 

21074.  Just  the  same? — In  Victoria  the  official 
title  is  “ Victorian  Railway  Commissioners.” 

21075.  In  Tasmania  I see  it  is  different — there  they 
have  a General  Manager  ? — A General  Manager.. 

21076.  And  in  Queensland— what  do  they  do  there  ? 
— They  have  one  Commissioner  of  Railways. 

21077.  In  Western  Australia,  when  .you.  were  there, 
how  was  the  railway  managed  ? Did  you  manage  it  l 
—Yes  ; by  myself. 

21078.  Wero  you  finder  the  direct  control  of  any 
Minister?— Yes;  I was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railways.  He  had  the 
two  departments  under  his  control. 

21079.  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  words.  You  had 
the  fixing  of  rates  for  goods  and  passengers  prac- 
tically ?— The  railways  were  practically  vested  in  me 
as  General  Manager,  and  I was  held  responsible  for 
rating  passengers  and  goods,  and  for  working  tbs 
railways  subject  to  the  formal  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  rates  or  fares  which  .1  recommended. 

21080.  You  mean  any  increase,  I suppose  ?-^Nd ; 
any  fare.'  " 

21081.  Any  new  fare  or  new  rating— is  that  so?— 
Yes  ; it  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of 
any  of  the  States  in  Executive  Council. 

21082.  The  approval  of  the  Governor  ? — Yes. 

21083.1n  addition  to  the  approval  of  the.  Govern- 
ment ?— Certainly ; they  are  not  legal  until  they  have 
been  approved  in  “Ex.  Co.,”  as  we  call  it— Execu- 
tive Council.  • ••  -»  ' ’ ' - • ' 

210.84-  During  the  ten  years  that  you  were  in  West- 
er1 Au?traua;  was  there  much  increase  bf  mileage  ? 
That  is  not  in  your  notes, . you  know— we  want  in- 
formation. Was  there  any  great  increase  of  mileage 
'n  Western  Australia  while  you  .were  .there  ?— A verv 
great  increase.  . 

21085.  I want  to  know,  if  I can,  how  that  in- 
crease of  mileage  was.  brought  about/  Jirst  'of  all 
did  you  recommend  the  extension  of  a railway?— 
No;  invanabiy  the.  residentsvin-th*  differtent' parts  of 
the  State  pressed  the  Government  to --construct ' a-  rail- 
way through  a district. 

2P* 
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General 
Manage  i f the 
Midland  and 
South  Vislem 

Railway  and 

Ex-General 

Manager  of 

the  Vest 

Australian 

Government 

Railways. 

The  necessity 
for  high  long 
distanr"  rates 
in  Australia. 


(See  Appendix 
No.  28.) 

Method  of 
administe;ing 
the  Australian 
Railways 
explained. 


Commissi-  acr* 
and  Assistant  • 
Commissioner* 
of  Railo-aya. 


The.  6x:ug  of 
Rates  for 
Goods  and 
Passer  gers. 


Method  of 
securing  Rail 
way  Extension 
in  Western 
Australia. 
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Mr.  John 
Davies, 

Manager  of  the 
Midland  and 
South  Western 
Junction 
Kailway  and 
Ex-General 
Manager  of 
the  West 
Australian 
Government 

Kailways. 


oir\RA  For  the  development  of  some  particular  in-  21112.  Colonel  Hutcheson  ^ Pot.— The  dilierer.ee 
21086.  “ agricultural  interests  of  the  between  £1,520,000  and  £1,250,000,  roughly  speaking, 

?— ea  °&aerk ultur a n y th  i n g else.  . would  be  £270,000  ?-£265, 059.  I have  the  officii 

21087.  That  ’is  similar  to  what  is  done 
tation  begins  in  a particular  district.  Then  those 
applications  went  to  the  Government?—1 They  went  to 

the  Government.  , , ...  „„ 

21088.  Then  the  Government  conferred  with  you  as 
General  Manager  of  the  railway  as  to  what  you  room- 

mended  ?— The8 Government  would  call  for  an  official  11_48.  per  cent, 
report,  and  the  General  Manager  of  Railways  would  cm1fi  Prrtht~ 
make  a close  inspection  of  the  districts,  as  to  its 
probabilities,  and  report  thereon. 


Government 
Policy  as  to 
Extension  of 
Kailways  into 
poor  districts 
in  Australia. 


lian  Kailways 
for  decade 
tLiling  1902. 


innneial 
position  of 
these  lines 
in  1891  and 


repox  t here. 

21113.  Chairman. — That  was  the  net  revenue  at  the 
period  that  you  mentioned,  when  you  left?— Yes. 

21114.  What  rate  of  interest  did  that  pay  upon  the 
capital? — In  1902,  3'58  per  cent.,  which  was  the  lowest 
since  1895.  I have  paid  the  Government  as  high  as 


21089  Was  the  first  consideration  with  you  in 
making  the  report  whether  the  extension  would  pay 
per  se,  or  whether  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  district  to  have  the  railway  so  as  to  develop  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  ?— So  long  as  we  could  make 


the  whole  of  the  railways  remunerative,  then  a 
commendation  would  be  made  to  construct  that  par- 
ticular line,  so  long  as  it  did  not  involve  the  Govern- 
ment in  a loss.  , , . , 

21090.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  whole  corpus  paid  an 
interest  upon  the  outlay,  then  the  extension  would  be 
made,  regardless  altogether  whether  that  line  per  sc 
would  be  remunerative  ?— Quite  so,  because  I have  here 
an  instance  where  railways  have  not  paid  in  Austra- 
lasia. _ . „ , . 

21091.  Go  on  a little  further.  During  that  ten 
years  how  many  miles  of  increased  railways  were 
constructed?  I have  no  information  here  before  me, 
but  perhaps  you  can  tell  us— about?— I_n_  1891,  the 


21115.  Profits  on  the  railway? — Yes.  That  is  £iL 
10s.  In  the  following  year  the  Government  order,! 
a reduction  in  the  rates,  which  represented  in  money 
about  £250,000. 

21116.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pole. — Perhaps  Mr. 
Davies  will  give  us  some  figures  to  show  when  the 
receipts  more  than  covered  the  working  expenses,  ami 
when  the  railways  began  to  grow.  In  1891  we  find 
they  were  practically  on  an  equality ; when  did  they 
first  begin  to  pay  their  way  ?— In  1894. 

21117.  Three  years  afterwards? — Yes. 

21118.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  not  1891  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  the  system  ? — In  1890  the  State  was  grant,  i 
responsible  government. 

21119.  Yes  ; and  then  the  system  began  ?— It  simply 
jumped  onward. 

21120.  There  were  only  about  50,000  or  60,000 
people  in  Western  Australia  before  that? — Yes. 

21121.  Then,  of  course,  the  gold  was  discovered, 
and  the  thing  went  on  with  a rush;  how  much 
was  due  to  the  Government  and  how  much  to  the 
gold  we  do  not  know  ? — A good  deal  of  it  was  due 


year  mat  I was  appointed,  there  were  203  miles  of  to  the  Government  because  they  developed  the  country 
line  " The  sold  might  have  been  there  to-day  not  worked 


21092.  In  the  Colony?— In  the  Colony. 

21093.  Government  Railways  ?— Government  Rail- 
ways. 

21094.  When  you  left  what  was  the  mileage  ?— <Jn 
the  30th  June,  1902,  when  I severed  my  connection, 
there  were  1,356  miles. 

21095.  At  work? — Working— fully  working— an  ab- 
normal growth. 

21096.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was 
the  financial  condition  of  those  railways  when  you  first 
joined  it — whether  there  was  a loss  in  working,  or 
a profit? — The  total  earnings  in  1891  amounted  to 
£64,034,  but  the  working  expenses  to  earn  the  same 
reached  a total  of  £63,536. 

21097.  Then  there  was  a loss  in  working,  setting  aside 
altogether  interest  on  outlay  ?— A very  slight  gain 


The  gold  might  have  been  there  to-day  not  worked 
had  it  not  been  for  a progressive  Government. 

21122.  Chairman. — And  the  making  of  the  railways? 
— Quite  so  ; they  went  in  for  constructing  railways  at 
once. 

21123.  And  the  construction  of  the  railways  led  to 
the  development  of  the  great  industries— that  was  to 
the  profit  of  the  State?— Yes.  For  instance,  when 
we  were  building  170  miles  of  railway  from  Nor t ham 
to  a place  called  Southern  Cross,  a goldfields  centre, 
nothing  was  known  of  Coolgardie  or  Kalgoorlie— 
nothing  was  known  of  those  places— but  immediately 
prospects  of  gold  were  discovered  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods, the  Premier,  then  Sir  John  Forrest,  decided 
to  extend  the  railway  from  Southern  Cross  to  Cool- 
gardie, a distance  of  120  miles. 

21124.  We  will  just  go  on  a little  further,  in 


21088.  I beg  jour  pardon-there  wi.  a Very  Xht  all  that  period  of  development 

*21100.  Mr.  JcwOTth. — What  is  the  date  of  that? — of  the  railways ? I experienced  very Jlttfe  into 
1891.  . 

. 21101.  Have  you  not  left  out  a nought — is  it.  not 
£640,000? — No;'  they  are  very  astonishing  figures. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  just  for  a minute  or  two, 
in  1891,  the  receipts  amounted  to  £64,034  ; the  work- 
ing expenses,  £63,536 — the  railways  in  that  year  were 
working  at  a heavy  loss  financially. 

21102.  Chairman. — How  was  the  interest  on  the 
capital  paid — by  the  State? — It  was  paid  by  the 
State. 


oi  ine  railways  f — x expcucui.i.u  - , 

ference  for  very  many  years,  especially  under  tne 
premiership  of  Sir  John  Forrest  and  two  or  t rte 
of  mv  ministers  ; but  I experienced  a little  difficulty 
with  later  ministers,  who  had,  I think,  promised 


the  public  great  concessions. 

21125.  They  made  certain  promises,  and  oL  course 
• - -A  manager 


they  were  anxious  to  carry  them  out 
is  expected  to  hold  the  reins  pretty  tightly. 

21126.  When  did  you  leave?— In  1902. 

21127.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  since  then  tnejim 

21103.  By  the  Government  ? — By  the  Government—  wa>’s  *Jave  alwa>'®  |“'r  vears'^have  been — • 

not  on  the  particular  amounts  spent  by  the  Railway  ,02%‘v  J“ 

Department,  but  upon  loans  borrowed  in  this  country.  t vear  1904?— 4-56. 

wlpri/byS  ILlltS  !'slto  iCP,Ud'  “““  S And  the  U Within  to 

21105.  Now  we  know  the  state  of  things  when  you 
went? — Yes.  The  State,  I may  say,  debits  the  Rail- 
way Department  with  the  money  it  hands  over  for 
construction  purposes,  and  they  expect  the  railways 
to  earn  sufficient  net  revenue  to  pay  interest  on  the 
capital. 

21106.  But  it  did  not  in  that  year? — It  did  not  in 
that  year. 

21107.  Does  that  appear  against  the  railways  in  the 
accounts  kept  by  the  Treasury  ? — No. 

21108.  jEach  year  stands  by  itself  ? — It  does. 


points  of  the  year  I left.  5t 

21131.  I suppose  the  money  has  been,  raisea 
ubout  3J  or  4 per  cent.  ?-It  hoe.  I ho™  *>» 
statement,  which  averages  3i  per  rent. 

21132.  When  the  profits  begin  to  increase  to  »-> 
about  3 & per  cent.,  is  the  principle  adopted  b^ Wj 
Government  that  of  reducing  the  rates?  I b 

the  States;  it  is  not  their  object  to 
the  railways.  Immediately  the 


21109.  You  were  there  ten  years.  We  have  heard 
about  the  increase  in  the  mileage  ; now  what  was  the 
increase  in  receipts  ? — On  the  30th  June,  1902,  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  £1,521,429. 


to  cover  interest  on  capiuu,  ukj,  _.Tn„T>»r.v 

fares  where  they  can,  and  also  increase  t e 

^district  served  by  tteto« 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  increased  profits  in  e ^ 
reduction  of  the  rates  or  addition  a • j 

-----  other  way ? — So  to  speak,  the  country  at  in 


tMnk  that  in  Wes.  jfgtf 
would  have  built  all  these  miles  oriT,t- 

21111.  And  what  was  the  net  profit?— The  net  necessary  capital  had  had  to  be- lonna  j i 
....  x>xnn  >no  ... » o 1 ,i„  ti.inV  so  for  one  inomeuu. 


profit  wa*  £1300,732. 


enterprise? — I do  not  think  s 
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21135.  Then  ol  course  it  goes  without  saying  that 
a State  is  always  in  a position  to  borrow  money  on 
better  terms  than  private  individuals  ?— Quite'  so  ; 
they  have  the  country  behind  them. 

21136.  And  that  without  the  Government  being  be- 
hind these  railways  the  districts  might  have  been 
neglected  and  might  not  have  been  in  the  prosperous 
condition  they  are  in  to-day  ? — Yes ; and  not  only 
that,  but  locally  they  have  not  the  men  or  the  means, 

■ because  they  suffer  from  want  of  population,  and 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  investor  into 
the  country  to  do  anything  privately. 

21137.  Then  you  agree  that  the  prosperity  of  these 
colonies  absolutely  depends  on  the  railways? — I do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

21138.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Premier  of  New  Zea- 
land that  Die  construction  of  these  railways  in 
sparsely  populated  districts,  which  could  not  have 
been  done  by  private  enterprise,  but  which  has  been 
done  by  the  State,  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  these  Colonies  ? — It  has  ; and  I might 
explain  it  in  this  way.  We  divide  the  railways  up 
into  five  sections  in  West  Australia  ; there  is  one 
section  of  161  miles  which  earns  a profit,  over  work- 
ing expenses,  of  £77,827. 

21139.  That  particular  section  you  mean  1 — Yee,  the 
Eastern  Railway. 

21139a.  Do  you  keep  the  receipts  separate  on  the 
different  sections? — Yes,  in  this  instance  that  is  so. 
I think  they  have  abolished  that  system  since  I left. 
Now,  the  Southern  Railway  is  a country  line  of  234 
miles  long,  and  the  loss  in  1902  amounted  to  £57,437. 

21140.  The  loss? — Yes,  the  loss.  Then,  we  have 
the  Eastern  Goldfields  Railway,  415  miles  long ; that 
earned  a profit  of  £56,775.  The  next  is  the  Great 
Southern,  which  also  runs  through  a country  dis- 
trict ; it  is  243  miles  long  : and  the  loss  amounted  to 
£46,638.  Another  northern  country  line,  306  miles 
long,  involved  u loss  of  £18,359.  But  the  profits 
earned  on  the  other  two  were  sufficient  to  meet  the 
interest  on  capital,  and  provide  £12,168  to  the  good 
as  net  profit.  So  that  there  are  five  instances  with 
two  highly  remunerative  railways,  and  three  running 
through  country  districts  involving  a heavy  loss; 
but  the  whole  1,365  miles  paid  nearly  4 per  cent. 

21141.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  State 
railways  have  been  constructed  ? — That  is  the  principle 
throughout  Australasia. 

21142.  With  regard  to  their  construction,  are  they 
constructed  in  first-class  style? — They  vary  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  districts.  In  country  dis- 
tricts  they  are  built  at  as  low  a figure  as  possible. 

21143.  You  mean  to  begin  with? — Yes;  and  befcter- 
ment  takes  place  when  the  traffic  improves. 

21144.  Yes,  we  heard  that  from  Mr.  Palmer.  For 
example,  he  gave  us  an  instance  in  which  very  small 
cost  had  been  incurred.  That  is  done,  too,  generally 
in  America,  is  it  not? — More  so  in  America,  I 
oeneve,  than  in  Australia.  We  go  in  for  safety 
oquipment  wherever  the  traffic  is  thickest.  Of  course 
we  are  our  own  Board  of  Trade,  practically  ; and  we 
uo  iur,t  as  we  think  proper  in  the  interests  of  the 
puoiic. 

21145.  You  have  no  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
Government  even;  it  is  all  left  to  the  general 
Tee  fngW~+AbSOl.Utely-  • For  'nstance>  half  the  mile- 
and  • estl\rn  Australla  would  be  properly  signalled 
£Yn  th>  °9untry-  and  other  half, 
+->  a S through  lean  districts,  would  not  be  equipped 

2?fifihTng  llk-e  the  same  e^tent. 
is  crpaf  i am  n?hVn  assuming,  am  I not,  that  there 

21147  TimUni.ty  fr?m  acmdent  in  Australia  ?— Yes. 
all  f re  - j6  j6en  no  Sreat  accidents  there  at 

21140  -n  few  ’ndeed. 

Pa4nLs  kilW  kl°W  anything  about  the  number  of 
I havew  "died  have  you  got  any  statistics  ?— No, 
mmCt  i SLm  i.  hit  I may  say  that  the 

and  a half  1 think  that  during  tile  ten 

21149.  During 

in  a y,farW)nveyet*  as  many  as  12,816,000  passengers 

Tl  - "!ere,  no  .serous  accidents  ?— No. 

- I think  that  is  all. I want  to  ask  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

block' k*  ??  deal  first  with  regard  to  (he 
g ailing  or  block  working.  Where  you  have  a 


line  with,  say,  three  trains  each  way  daily,  \v.  ;t!d 
you  have  any  blocking  at  all  ? — We  would  have  tbe 
telephone  working  between  a pair  of  stations,  aud 
the  train  staff  and  ticket  system. 

21152.  Oh,  you  would  have  Die  train-staff? — Yes. 

21153.  But  no  signals? — We  should  in  most  of  the 
places,  but  not  interlocked. 

21154.  Of  course  you  go  very  much  further  than 
the  United  States,  but  you  do  not  go  as  far  as  Eng- 
land?—That  is  so  ; we  go  further,  very  much  further, 
than  they  do  in  the  United  States — I have  passed 
through  them — but  we  do  not  come  up  to  the  English 
standard. 

21155.  You  having  had  experience  in  both 
countries,  do  you  think  there  is  room  for  economy 
on 'the  poor  lean  lines  by  making  less  exacting  re- 
quirements?— Judging  from  my  experience  of 
Western  Australia,  we  could  do  with  less  equipment, 
undoubtedly. 

21156.  You  could  not  have  less  than  no  accidents, 

I take  it,  whatever  the  appliances  ? — No. 

21157.  Your  evidence  is  that  in  Australia,  with  less 
elaborate  appliances,  there  are  practically  no  acci- 
dents?— I say  that  we  have  steered  through  without 
accident ; I am  not  here  to  advocate  the  non-equip- 
ment of  lines. 

21158.  But  you  think  you  can  carry  it  too  far  ? — 
It  is  quite  possible  to  carry  it  too  far  ; but  where  you 
have  little  or  no  traffic,  you  do  not  require  inter- 
locking arrangements. 

21159.  And  in  Australia  you  say  it  has  not  been 
carried  as  far  as  on  the  main  lines  in  England? — 
Not  nearly ; but  where  the  traffic  is  thick,  it  is 
equal  to  the  English  standard. 

21160.  You  cannot  reduce  the  equipment  there — 
nobody  is  suggesting  that,  I think.  Then,  another 
part  of  your  evidence  has  been  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  construction  by  the  State? — Yes. 

21161.  The  question  in  Ireland  is  mainly,  of  course, 
not  a question  of  construction  ; it  is  a question  of 
taking  over  existing  lines  for  which  the  capital  has 
already  been  found.  It  may  have  been  found  on  a 
better  system  or  on  a worse,  but  it  lias  been  found. 
How  far  do  you  think  the  construction  experience 
applies  to  the  other  question  ? — I should  say  it  ap- 
plies very  largely,  because  I consider  it  would  be  just 
ns  easy  to  run  the  3,312  miles  in  Ireland  as  it  would 
be  in  New  South  Wales. 

21162.  Certainly  ; but  one  main  point  you  made 
was  that  the  State  had  advantages  in  getting  capital  ? 
— That  is  so. 

21163.  In  Australia,  railways,  I have  no  doubt  you 
would  say  quite  accurately,  would  not  have  got  their 
money  by  means  of  private  companies  ? — I do  not  think 
they  would. 

21164.  But  Ireland  has  got  her  railways — they  irs 
there  ? — Yes. 

21165.  So  that  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  Stater 
ownership  in  order  to  get  the  money,  is  there?— If 
that  is  the  object  of  this  Commission,  simply  the 
working  of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  I say  no.  But  . 
if  there  is  a further  requirement,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  it  is  just  possible  that  if  they 
were  converted  into  State  railways  the  development 
would  be  larger,  because  the  facilities  would  be 
greater. 

21166.  You  must,  of  course,  know  a good  deal— I 
do  not  know  how  far  from  the  railway  point  of  view— 
but  you  must,  of  course,  know  Ireland  in  a way.  In 
your  opinion  is  what  Ireland  wants  more  mileage  or, 
to  put  it  broadly,  better  service  ?— What  Ireland  re- 
am  1}?t  Prepared  to  say.  I am  here  to  statc 
t lo!),^at?,,ral  ways  serve  a country  admirably. 

• ti  y*1-  yes?— And  I believe  that  if  they  existed 
m Ireland  they  would  serve  Ireland  admirably.  I do- 
not  question  that  the  efforts  of  the  companies  existing 
to-day  are  excellent ; I do  not  criticise  them  for  a 
moment.  But  I am  here  to  state  that  it  is  possible 
to  run  a country  like  Ireland  with  railways  on  the 
same  system  as  that  I have  worked  in  Western  Aus- 
traha  for  lt^years  and  as  Mr.  Eddy  had  worked  in.- 
New  South  Wales  for  a similar  period. 

2n68.  I do  not  suppose  anybody  questions  that  the 
thing  is  possible ; but  the  point  I was  anxious  to  get 
on®  of  the  main  advantages  which  I 

ISSsEfESriT?1'*0  s“%gest  w“  u”  »«>m  of  ae 

capital  ?—That  is  an  advantage ; and,  if  you  want  to 
extend  railway  communication  in  Ireland,  the  stronger 
the  financial  institution  the  easier  it  is  to  obtain  the 
money  at  low  rates.. 

21169.  Clearly  so ; it  is,  obviously,  easier  for  a 
Government  to  get  money  than  it  is  for,  say.  the 
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Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  strongest 
railway,  financially,  in  Ireland.  We  are  quite  agreed 
about  that;  but  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  is  the  line  of  development  m Irish 
railways  that  would  be  most  advantageous,  do  you 
I cannot  say  that  I am  dealing  with  that  question  at 
all. 

21170.  Very  well—' You  mentioned  that  the  lines 
were  always  very  well  kept  up  ?— ' Yes. 

21171.  I have  no  doubt  that  applies  to  West  Aus- 


you  only  paid  the  market  rate? — I have  already  ad- 
mitted that  the  rate  paid  is  higher. . 

21190.  That  would  imply,  of  course,  translating 
that  into  Ireland,  an  additional  working  cost  in  Ire- 
land from  the  fact  of  their  being  State  railways  ?— -If 
similar  practices  were  followed  in  Ireland  it  might 
follow  that  similar  results  would  follow  as  regards 
earnings. 

21191.  Let  us  keep  the  things  separate.  As  I under- 
stand it  you  had  a pretty  free  hand.  You  were  not 


tralia,  because  they  have  never  been  in  financial ‘low-  called  a Commissioner,  but  you  had  a free  hand  „ 

water.  But  would  you  suggest  that  it  applies  to  all  man  age  the  r ailw  ay  s ? w as^  held  absolutely  respon- 

the  lines.  There  is,'  for  instance,  a little  item  in  the 


Victorian  reports  at  this  moment— I think  it  has  dis- 
appeared within  tlie  last  year  or  two,  and  I think  it 
began  at  £700,000,  if  my  memory  is  right,  for  “ over- 
due repairs,”  or  something  of  that  kind;  do  you  re- 
member it? — I do.  In  Australia,  as  in  other  places, 
they  have  periods  of  success,  you  know,  and  periods 
of,  I may  say,  depression.  . 

21172.  And  then  they  let  the  lines  down,  just  like 
an  ordinary  private  company  does? — Possibly  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  may  cause  a smaller  amount  to  be  spent  in  lean 
years  on  maintenance  than  in  good  fat  years.  I think 
that  is  the  policy  of  cutting  down  that  is  pursued  by 
most  private  companies  under  such  circumstances,  if 
they  cannot  afford  the  outlay.  If  you  have  good  fat 
years,  like  they  have  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ire- 
land, and  you  are  earning  a big  percentage,  you  are 
able  to  keep  things  up  properly. 

21173.  Just  as  shareholders  protest  when  they  re- 
ceive a dividend  which  comes  down  lower  than  can 
be  helped,  so  the  Government  protest  against  being 
called,  upon  to  pay  more  than  can  be  helped  towards 
meeting  the  interest  on  this  railway  capital  ?— They 
try  to  keep  the  expenditure  down  as  much  as  they  can 
in  the  poor  years  and  they  make  it  up  in  the  fat 
years. 

21174.  Of  course  in  all  comparisons  we  have  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a shilling  is  a very  different 
•thing  in  Ireland  from  what  it  is  in  West  Australia?— 

I do  not  know  that. 

21175.  Wages  are  immensely  higher  in  Australia, 
are  they  not  ? — If  you  give  the  Irishman  a chance  it  is 
just  possible  he  would  prefer  the  West  Australian 
shilling  because  he  would  get  a great  many  more  there 
than  he  does  in  Ireland. 

21176.  A shilling  will  not  go  as  far  in  Perth,  will 
it,  as  in  Dublin? — Well,  Is.  3d.  in  Perth  would  go  as 
far  as  would  1*.  in  Dublin.  I should  think  there  is 
about  25  per  cent  difference. 

21177.  What  are  the  wages  for  unskilled  labour  in 
Western  Australia,  roughly  ?— One  shilling  an  hour 
and  eight  hours  a day. 

21178.  Is  that  railway  wages  or  outside  wages?— 
Outside  wages  for  an  unskilled  man — a labourer. 

21179.  And  is  that  the  railway  standard? — No,  that 
as  higher? — These  are  the  figures  for  engine  drivers. 

21180.  But  let  us  take  unskilled  against  unskilled. 
You  say  that  an  unskilled  labourer  in  the  open  mar- 
ket gets  8s.  a day  for  an  eight  hours  day?— -That  is 
the  average. 

21181.  What  does  a plate-layer  on  the  railway  get? 
—Eight  shillings  a day. 

21182.  For  eight  hours?— Yes;  and  a ganger  9s.  to 
11s.  a day  of  eight  hours. 

21183.  But  I thought  I understood,  you  to  say  that 
railways  paid  a higher  rate  than  the  market  rate  ? — 
Eight  hours  a day  at  Is.  per  hour  is  the  market  rate, 
but  the  railways  pay  a higher  rate. 

21184.  They  pay  above  the  market  rate,  do  they? — 
They  do,  and  it  is  often  criticised.  . 
r 21185.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
State  railways  ?— To  pay  good  wages  ? 

21186.  To  pay  higher  than  the  market  rate?— It  is 
the  natural  tendency,  I think. 

21187.  You  think  it  is  the  natural  tendency? — Yes. 
21188  Then  if  that  tendency  extended  to  Ireland, 
would  it  not  be  the  case'  that  any  calculation  made 
upon,  the  existing  net  revenue  would  have  to  be 
debited  with  the  extra  cost  for  the  extra, wages?— It 
would  depend  entirely  upon'  how  the  railways  were 
managed."  While  paying  this  high  rate  of  wages  in 
West.  Australia  and  in  the  other  Australian  States, 
each  State  .‘pays  a higher  interest  per  cent.  than,  any 
of  the  railways  in.  this  courftry.  : So  that  you  get  it 
both. ways:  the  net  receipts  are  higher  and  the  re- 
muneration of  the  staff  is  higher. 

'21189.  I want  to  get  at  this  fact:  .Is  there  a ten- 
dency on  the  part_of  State  railways  "in.  Australia  to 
pay  higher  - wages  : than  would  naturally  be  paid'  if 


sible  for  the  management  of  the  railways.  I was 
wholly  responsible  to  my  Minister. 

21192.  Yes,  but  yet  the  fact  that  they  were  State 
railways  caused  you  to  add  to  your  working  expenses 
by  paying  high  wages? — That  is  so. 

21193.  And  that,  you  think,  happens  in  the  other 
Colonies  ? — Yes. 

21194.  Whether  there  is  a commissioner  or  whether 
there  is  a manager ; whether  the  arrangement  is  like 
that  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  management  is  under 
a Minister,  or  whether  there  is  a commissioner  put  in 
between,  there  is  always  a pressure  for  higher  wages, 
and  it  succeeds? — It  does. 

21195.  Now,  will  you  just  tell  me  this  one  other 
point.  Changes  of  rate  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Council,  you  said? — Yes,  the  approval 
of  the  Governor. 

21196.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  Cabinet? — The  Gover- 
nor is  like  the  King  heire,  of  course. 

21197.  The  Council  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
Governor  ? — That  is  so. 

21198.  How  do  changes  of  rates  get  initiated  ? — 
Sometimes  on  the  volume  of  traffic  passing  reductions 
are  recommended  by  the  manager;  in  other  cases 
deputations  from  different  districts  wait  upon  the 
Government  and  ask  for  concessions.  They  give  what 
appear  to  them  good  reasons. 

21199.  Wait  upon  the  Government? — Upon  the 
Government. 

21200.  Not  upon  the  manager  of  the  railways?— 
Upon  both.  If  they  cannot  get  a change  from  the 
manager  they  may  go  to  the  Government. 

21201.  Then  it  is  discussed  in  Parliament  and  they 
set  it  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  they  get  all  they  ask 
for. 

21202.  I suppose  not?— Nothing  like  it.  But  if  the 
Government  of  the  State  consider  it  a reasonable 
request,  and  they  are  in  a position  to  make  the  con- 
cession, then  they  get  it. 

21203.  And  Members  of  Parliament  are  influential 
members  of  the  deputations? — Members  of  Parliament 
often  introduce  the  deputations. 

21204.  And  represent  their  districts  ?— Yes ; but  the 
officials  are  expected  to  give  very  reliable  information, 
of  course,  to  the  authorities  for  their  guidance. 

21205.  Oh,  yes.  I am  only  wanting  to  get  at  the 
practice? — Just  so. 

Chairman. — The  same  thing  is  done  here. 

21206.  Mr.  .1  cwortli.— You  said  something  which 
rather  surprised  me.  You  said,  I think,  that  the 
goods  rates  in  Australia  generally  were  decidedly 
higher  than  those  in  Ireland  ? — Except  those  in  iNew 
Zealand. 

21207.  Well,  New  Zealand  is  of  course  in  a similar 
position  to  that  of  Ireland — they  do  not  get  long  leads, 
because  everything  comes  in  and  goes  out  by  sea  at  je 
nearest  port.  Now,  as  to  passengers;  what  do  y 
make  out  to  be  the  effect  of  your  comparison  ot  p 
senger  fares;  what  impression  has  that  l®*.1- °n  r, 
mind  ?— - Passenger  fares  in  Australia  are  higher! 
those  in  this  country. 

21208.  When  you  say  that,  are  you  speaking  of  the 
ordinary  fares? — Yes,  the  ordinary  fares.  y 

2i209.  And  then,  of  course,  in  addition  to  .that.  - 
suppose  there  is  nothing  like  the  concessions  m 
way  of  excursion  fares  and  so  on  that  _ there 

this  country?— No,  not  so  many  excursions ; but  u. 

concessions  in  other  directions  for  students  a“  , ^ 
children,  and.  for  the  yeomanry  and  the  v°* 
are  practically  on  the  same  lines  as  m this  co  «?■ 
21210.  If  I correctly  understand  your  pwittop.  « “ 
this : that,  comparing  Australia.;  with 
goods  rates  are  higher  in  Australia,  passenge 
mal  fares  are  higher,  and  there  are  fewer r 
of  special  fares ; is  that  right  ? — That  is  r g • 
21211.  No.,  .taking  another  _poinJ, ' ’*  £ 

teresting  figure  in  one  of  your  tables.  I .-a  Mm. 
that  Ireland  apd  Western  'Auat,r^  “ ljlS'maij! 
parjsons,  because  they  ar?  a good  dea-aUKe 
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respects : the  earnings  per  mile  are  not  far  apart ; come  something  like  4 per  cent,  in  both  cases  ?— Yes 
the  Australian  railways  earn  about  £940  per  mile  per  it  is  3'96  in  Australia. 


annum  and  the  Irish  about  £1,200  ?— Taking  N 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  they  are  between  £1,100 
and  £1,200,  and  I think  they  are  the  same  as  in  Ire- 

21212.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  take  the  bigger-  over 
they  are  higher,  but  the  others  bring  it  down  lower. 
But  they  are  a good  deal  alike  in  many  respects.  This 
is  the  figure  I wanted  to  call  ypur  attention  to.  I 
do  not  think  the  pages  of  your  proof  are  numbered, 
but  this  is  the  table  which  gives  the  receipts  “per 


21227.  And  in  Ireland  ?— 3 -78.  For  1905,  according  Mr.  John 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  it  was  3' 61  in  Ireland:  Davies, 
and  m Australia  for  1906  on  all  the  railways  it  was  General 
3'96.  Manager  of  the 

21228.  1906  was  not  as  good  a year  as  1906  was  it  ? Mill,and  and 
— It  wouid  be  about  the  same  result  I should  say.  ’ South -Western 
21229.  I mean  to  say  there  is  very  little  in  it?  Now,  . 

I want  to  ask  you  one  other  question  about  that  high  Ex-General 
long-distance  rate.  As  I understand  you.  you  say  that  Manager  of 
the  justification  for  that  is  that  the  traffic  is  sparse,  the  West 


mile”  and  “per  train  mile,”  and  the  working  expen-  and,  therefore,  it  costs  more  to  work  ; when  You  cet  Anstrahan 
i'm  mile ” and  “ ner  train  mile.  ’ Onmnarinir  int/i  H,o  ;*  b <• . . 


ses  ‘‘per  mile”  and  “per  train  mile.”  Comparing 
your  Colony  with  Ireland,  I see  that  the  working  ex- 
penses “per  mile”  of  line  in  Ireland  were  £758  and 
in  Western  Australia  £748 — almost  exactly  the  same  ? 
—Yes. 

21213.  When  we  come  to  the  receipts  “ per  train 
mile”  Ireland  gets  only  53d.,  while  Western  Aus- 
tralia gets  practically  90 d.  1— Yes. 

21214.  In  other  words,  the  Irish  railways  give  the 


o the  interior  it  is  less  profitable  to  work?— ......... 

21230.  And,  therefore,  you  are  going  to  charge  the  Railways, 
man  more? — I do  not  know  that  we  charge  him  more  , 

The  tendency  is  for  the  charge  to  grow  less  per  mile  oAhe  csum 
as  the  distance  lengthens.  p{  high  , 

21231,  That  is  the  tendency  in  every  country  in  the  distance  raies 
world,  I think  ; but  I never  saw  a country  where  it  <*n  Australian 
tended  so  little  in  that  direction  as  it  apparently  does  Railways. 
Australia.  You  would  not  doubt,  I take  it,  that  a 


public  nearly  double  the  train  service,  so  that  they  rate  of  £10  for  300  miles  is  a much  higher  rate  than  a 
have  to  work  very  much  harder  for  their  money? — rate  of  £1  for  thirty  miles? — It  depends  altogether 
They  do  not  get  as  much  per  train  mile,  and  that  is  uPon  what  a man  is  paying  for  his  farm. 

where  the  advantage  comes  in  of  a State-owned  rail-  21232.  But,  from  the  railway  point  of  view? You 

way.  , have  to  take  the  two  things  ; you  cannot  take  the  rail- 

21215.  It  does  m one  way  f—There  is  no  question  of  way  by  itself.  I have  been  trying  to  point  out  that 

competition  and,  consequently,  of  running  four  trains  the  country  and  the  railways  run  together ; and  a 
when  one  would  do— a practice  which  very  frequently  man,  perhaps  300  miles  out,  has  practically  got  his 
obtains  in  this  country'.  land  for  nothing ; so  that  a low  rate  per  ton  per 

21216.  But  to  hardly  any  extent  in  Ireland.  The  mile  on  his  goods  is  a very  small  tax  compared  with 

repetitive^  mileage  in  Ireland^  is  very  small  practi-  the  cost  to  the  railway  department  of  maintaining  a 

+va;n  service  to  his  district. 


cally,  and  I suppose  Derry  to  Dublin  is  the  only 
worth  talking  about  ?— No  doubt  the  managers  are  just 
as  keen  as  those  in  this  country. 

_u  hav 

lower  fares 

. . agree  „ . , v .... 

train  mile  earnings,  give  a much  bigger  service? — 
Quite  so. 

Chairman. — That  does  not  follow,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — I think  so,  because  the  expenses  are 
the  same. 

Chairman. — But  the  receipts  in  West  Australia  are 
considerably  more  per  train  mile,  because  their  rates 
and  fares  are  much  higher  than  those  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  should  be  allowed  for,  of  course, 
but  it  could  not  make  such  a big  difference  as  that. 

I .i airman .- — I think  it  could,  looking  at  the  figures. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  would  imply  that  the  rates 
were  double. 

Chairman. — Yes,  they  are,  many  of  them  (hat  I 
nave  looked  at. 

Mr.  Balfour  Biowne,  k.c. — Some  of  them  are  more 
than  double. 

*^r‘  ^cwirth. — Some  of  them  may  be;  but 
iou-mile  rates  are  not  very  common  in  Ireland.  Now, 
another  point:  the  Australian  revenue  is  very  much 
— Ifes  1,1  every  case  from  goods  than  from  passengers  ? 

21219.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  something  like  in 
lie  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  against  passengers 
“«oSPaSi  With  8°ods  ?~I  think  nearly  that. 

Whereas  in  Ireland  the  passenger  receipts 
5’fher  than  the  goods  receipts  ?— That  is  so. 
jiff  en’  as  1 gather,  it  comes  to  this,  does  it 

. you  would  not  expect  greater  economy  in 


21233.  I was  not  regarding  the  matter  from  that 
point  of  view.  What  I was  meaning  was  this : sup- 
21217.  You  have  said  that  the  Irish  railways  give  posing  it  pays  a railway  moderately  well  to  carry 

wev  fares  than  the  Australian  railways,  and  now  thirty  miles  for  a sovereign,  and  supposing  that  is 

with  me  that  they  also,  as  is  shown  by  the  a fnirly  profitable  rate,  it  would  be,  naturally,  more 
> oaminm  ,,u  u: — : 5 profitable  to  carry  300  miles  for  ten  sovereigns,  would 

it  not? — It  would  ; but  I do  not  think  that  is  a good 
view  to  take.  The  experience  of  the  Australian 
railway  manager  is  this : that  when  he  has  to  send 
goods  long  distances,  it  being  so  small  in  quantity, 
he  is  practically  working  over  the  railway  at  a loss. 
The  shorter  distance  traffic,  the  voluminous  traffic,  is 
only  conveyed  for  short  distances,  and  the  profit 
made  from  it  helps  to  make  good  the  loss  on  the 
others. 

21234.  I follow  your  way  of  putting  it  ?— Suppose 
you  are  the  only  man  in  a district,  and  a train  is  run 

for  your  benefit  twice  a week 

21235.  I quite  see  what  you  mean— it  is  quite  clear  ? 
— Yes ; it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  supporting  that 
man  in  the  country  at  a loss  to  the  nation  ; but  it  is 
done  to  encourage  that  man  and  others. 

21236.  Chairman. — And  to  encourage  the  district? — 
Yes. 

21237.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  other  words,  under  the  ■ 
existing  circumstances  of  Australia,  you  could  not 
afford  to  give  effect  to  the  ordinary  principle,  that  the 
rate  diminishes  as  the  distance  increases? — It  does 
diminish,  but  not  so  quickly  perhaps  as  one  would 
like  it  to. 

21238.  Not  as  quickly  as  it  would  in  any  other 
country ; that  is  the  way  I put  it  ? — The  conditions  are 
altogether  different. 

21239.  I quite  see  your  point.  Please  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I am  grumbling  ; I am  only  .trying  to  ascer- 
tain the  f arris  ? — If  one  traffic  worked  from  London 


Assuming  7,0U  ^anded  °t’er  the  railways  to  the  State, 
star 

haps>’notn^  cond*t*ons  WPre  allowed  to  exist,  per-  that  one  man  would  expect  to  pay  a littl/  more  than 


ming  the  amount  of  work  done  to  remain  < 


• > would  not  expect  to  save  money? — Well,  if  to  Newcastle  and  found  in  Newcastle  only  one  man, 

esen.  a-n  ~vri.ii*:  - -n — -■>  • ■ -—•-*■  that  one  man  would  expect  to  pay  a littl 

the  four  millions  catered  for  in  London. 

21240.  And  even  in  Australia,  on  a 40.  . 

if  you  had  ships  in  competition,  you  would  hav. 


21990  ■-  cue  iour  million 

tin_  _ ' Un  ™e  other  hand,  at  present  Ireland  is  get-  21240.  And  even  in  Australia,  on  a 400  mile  run, 
Tt  mr,  'i?  service  and-  lower  rates  than  is  Australia  ? — if  you  had  ships 

11  may  be  so. 

ismnA?‘,4n<*  the  percentage  on  the  capital  invested 
mi  of  a muchness  in  the  two  countries,  is  it  not  ? 
is  Ctn-taLge  on  the  caPital  invested  in  Australia 
2im  L^fh,er  than  that  in  Ireland. 

Jou  gave  usty  ^*g^er’  yes-  * f°r£et  what  figure 
$mi!?nl\.-I*utcllcson  P0*-— The  capital  of  the  three 
li cally  thesanio0U  ^aTe  ta^en  as  examples  is  prac- 


come  down  in  the  rate? — In  the  interior,  of  course, 
there  are  no  ships. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  your  protection,  of  course. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Asknall. 

21241.  Are  you  very  familiar  with  the  Irish  'rail- 
ways?— I cannot  say  that  I am  very  familiar  ; but  I 
have  been  to  Ireland  several  times. 

,1*.  ,, 21242.  Knowing  what  you  do  of  the  Irish  railways,  s 

off  I — The  figures  are  not  very  far  do  you  think  that  a Government  management  of  them  mpDf  ^a.?age‘ 

taj  :s  _ln  each  case.  The  income  from  the  capi-  would  be  suitable  in  that  country? — Undoubtedly,  the  jrigt  Raiiwav, 
in  Ireland  ' “ tryin8  to  8et  at?— It  is  £38,000,000  system  of  State  management  is  a good  one;  and  I recommended 
21226.  Not  the 


take  it  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  as  reasonable 
1,  that  being  so,  the  .effect 
would  be  as  good  there  as  it  has  been  in  Australia. 


come— Hi  a*""  gross  capital,  but  the  average  in-  as  the  Australians.  And,  that  being  so,  the  .effect 

at  ls'w°“t  I want.  Is  not  the  average  in-  — -,J  L J ^ u“  u — *—■*--«- 
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, « lo  190“  21243.  With  regard  to  t., 

JunelQAOO.-  tion  in  Austl-alia  I want  to  know  how  far  the  Chief  S j ^ S£)  much  {or  new  carriages  and  engmes 

Mr  Jolm  Commissioner,  whether  in  the  case  \ nf  so  forth.  The  money  amounts  to,  say,  £10,000,000. 

Davies,  Australian  railways  or  in  the  CMOt^  om^  ^ for  me.» 

Si- to  wSU,  Id  SO  on,  how  for  ft.  Chief  • 21256  Bnt  .11  aotjepend.  upon  th,  pers».,i,e 

Midland  and  Commissioner  is  allowed  power  as  to  betterment?  power  of  the  individual?  les. 

South  ■Western  gupp0Sing  you  had  thought  it  desirable  when  you  were  chairman.— Has  not  a general  manager  to  persuade 

Junction  out  there  to  put  in,  we.  will  say,  a long  line  running  ^ director3j  in  the  same  way,  to  make  a certain  out- 


alongside  your  main  line,  because  you  wanted  a new  Jay_ 


passing  place,  we  will  say  half  a mile  of  line,  could  ^ Aspinall.—  Any  well-regulated  company  has  its 
you  put  that  down,  and  charge  it  against  revenue  i—  reuewal  fund  systematically  set  aside  for  such  ex- 

Oertainly.  penditure. 

21244.  "Without  asking  anybody?— I would  have  Chairman. — It  is  a percentage  set  aside  upon  a 

formal  authority  from  the  Minister  in  Australia  to  systematic  basis.  . 

sr.end  a fixed  sum  on  new  works  and  improvements  21257.  Mr.  Acworth.—  And  if  there  is  a surplus  at 

spenu  a tlle  en(j  0f  the  year,  it  comes  back  into  the  Treasury, 

just  as  it  would  here  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office?— 


Of  the  Genera!  21245.  And'  would  that  be  charged  to  capital?-  just  as  it  would  here  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office?- 

"rSm01  S7lSTT  am  on  the  point  a>  to  how  fat  Jon  would  Q aiffi&'li  the  Post  Office  has  not  eih.usfed  its  vote, 
Railways  as  to  . able  ^ spend  money  out  of  revenue  for  betterment?  the  surplus  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  it  disappears 
expenditure  ou  __.At  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  the  from  the  Post  Office?— Yes  ; and  they  draw  again.  I 
urgent  now  Minister  representing  the  Railway  Department,  in  ,nay  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  tell  Mr.  Aspinall  that 

works-  conjunction  with  the  general  manager,  would  go  into  ft  is  possibly  easier  to  get  money  from  one  man  than 

the  requirements  of  the  railways,  as  far  as  possible,  from  a dozen  men. 

The  manager  would  estimate  approximately  the  mousy  21259.  Would  you  be  able  to  carry  over  from  year 

that  would  be  required  for  improvements  and  new  to  year?  Supposing  you  open  a new  line,  it  does  not 

works.  The  Minister  would  provide  for  that  in  his  want  a penny  spent  on  its  rails,  for  the  hve  years 
loans  scheme,  or  in  his  revenue  scheme,  and  get  it  practically  does  it?— Quite  so. 

authorised  by  Parliament.  When  it  had  been  author-  21260.  Would  you  be  able  to  carry  over  a credit  to 

ised  by  Parliament,  the  general  manager  would  then  the  time  when  that  railway  began  to  be  expensive?— 
sec  what  he  had  to  spend  on  revenue  improvements  Nothing  is  carried  over  by  the  Railway  Department, 
and  on  capital  works  ; and  all  that  he  would  have  to  jt  goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  re-voted  year  by 

do  afterwards  would  be  to  make  a recommendation  to  year  by  the  Treasury.  , , 

his  Minister,  and  get  his  approval.  21261.  Then  you  may  have  this  position,  that  the 

during  the  coming  year.  Suppose  that  during  the  aie ^ most  ^c°“ve”le^  B*t  the  h£tory  of  Australia 

disposal.  . 

21248.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  that  im-  . , „ „ p0ft. 

provement  carried  out?— Perhaps  a week.  Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson 


conduct  their  business  c 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson 


21249.  So  that  you  could  get  the  work  done  quickly, 
if  necessary  ? — Oh,  dear,  yes  ; we  could  draw  on  the 
suspense  account. 

21250.  Then  the  Government  ownership  does  not 
make  the  work  drag  on  slowly  ? — Not  by  any  means. 
I could,  perhaps,  within  twenty-four  hours  obtain 
Ministerial  authority  to  carry  out  new  works. 

21251.  Now,  to  deal  with  another  matter,  namely, 


21262.  Assuming  that  you  make  a profit  (as  you  told 
us  vou  had  in  some  years)  amounting  to  11 .or  U per 
cent.,  and  that  you  made  an  average  profit  for  the 
last  five  years  of  say,  5 or  6 per  cent.,  if  you  went 
to  the  Minister. and  said,  “I  nave  made  this  year  a 
surplus  of  7 per  cent.,  and  you  are  satisfied  with  a 
return  of  probably  3 per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and 
I want  £3,000,000  next  year,”  I suppose  that  when 


/sj-iOJ..  avow,  to  ueai  wiwi  ““““i  , L Want  iO,UUU,wu  » ““rr-  ,,  , 

the  renewals  of  your  stations— is  there  any  sum  put  )le  found  there  was  a surplus  like  that  he  wouiq  - 


aside  each  year,  or  each  half-year,  if  you  work  in  half- 
years,  as  a renewal  fund  for  your  stations,  for  in- 


willing,  instead  of  paying  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
into  the  Treasury,  to  give  whatever  the  Railway 


stance? — Yes.  If  I estimated  that  I required  Commissioner  applies  for? — Yes. 

£1,500,000  for  renewals  my  Minister  would  submit  21263.  So  that  in  that  way,  although  the  surplus 
that  figure  to  Parliament  for  approval.  Having  ob-  above  what  is  a fair  return  on  the  capital  goes  m 

t ained  approval,  the  general  manager  would  be  au-  the  Treasury,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose  a go 

tiiorised  to  draw  ou  the  Treasury  for  £1,500,000  for  d(?ai  is  spent  on  whatever  may  be  considered  necessary 
one  year.  in  the  interests  of  the  railway  ?-On  railway  im- 

21252.  What  you  mean  by  that’  is,  that  each  year  provements  for  the  following  year, 
lias  to  stand  by  itself,  and  that  you  are  not  putting  21264.  Because  of  course  upon  a capital  of  some- 
by  year  by  year  a certain  amount  for  the  purpose  of  thing  like  £150,000,000,  which  you  gave  as  the  cap1 
renewals? — We  cannot.  of  the  railways  of  Australia,  the  difference  be  w ^ 

21253.  So  that,  to  take  the  same  question  through  3 per  cent.,  which  you  gave  as  a ’■f  l^JlvTinn7— 

the  other  Departments,  you  have  no  arrangement  for  5.  or  more  per  cent.,  would  be  a very  large 

charging  an  annual  amount  for  renewal  of  permanent  Yes. 

way,  or  an  annual  amount  for  the  renewal  of  locomo-  21265.  Another  point  in  connection  with  the  4U  ' 
lives? — Oh,  yes  ; that  is  estimated  for  in  the  figures  tions  Mr.  Acworth  asked  you  with  regard  to  1 

I have  just  mentioned.  train  mileage.  Could  you  give  us  the  train  mi  eage 

21254.  You  make  an  estimate  each  year? — Cer-  for  the  three  Colonies  or  States,  which  you  me~,10 

tainly;  we  have  to  repeat  the  estimate  process.  as  being  fairly  comparable  with  Ireland.  M y 

21255.  So  that,  supposing  you  had  a weak  man  at  gave  us  the  figures  for  Victoria  and  New  ou  _ 
the  head  of  the  railways,  and  there  was  no  recognised  perhaps  that  would  be  sufficient— y pe  • 
svstom  of  charging  on  a renewal  fund  for  each  of  the  course,  is  much  smaller.  What  is  ti 
great  items  of  expenditure,  that  man,  as  a weak  man,  of  Victoria,  roughly  speaking?  1 s 
might  not  be  able  to  convince  the  Government  of  the  refer  to  some  of  these  returns, 
day  that  it.  was  necessary  to  spend  that  money  upon  21266.  I see  that  whilst  the  working  expenses  o 
the  betterment  of  the  railways? — Quite  so;  just  the  those  three  States  are  practically  52  per  cent. 
same  as  a general  manager  in  this  country  has  to  case  of  Victoria,  54  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  i 

make  representations  to  his  directors.  He  has  to  South  Wales,  and  55  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Queen 


day  that  it  was  necessary  to  spend  that  money  upon  21266.  I -see  that  whilst  the  working  expenses 
the  betterment  of  the  railways? — Quite  so;  just  the  those  three  States  are  practically  52  per  cent. 
same  as  a general  manager  in  this  country  has  to  case  of  Victoria,  54  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a 

make  representations  to  his  directors.  He  has  to  South  Wales,  and  55  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Queen 

convince  them  that  certain  things  are  necessary  ; and  land,  as  against  62  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  i^eian  , 

if  he  requires  £3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  they  provide  your  working  expenses  por  train  mile  are,  m.  the  ease 

it.  The  general  manager  in  Australia,  or  the  Com-  "of  Victoria,  4s.  3d.,  in  the  case  of  New  South  w * 
missioner  (call  him  what  you  will),  makes  a similar  3s.  10d.,  and  in  the  case  of  Queensland  3s.  • 

representation.  He  tells  his  Minister,  “I  want  so  against  2s.  9d.  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Well,  o 
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course,  at  first  sight  you  appear  to  be  working  at 
a very  low  proportion  in  comparison  with  Ireland^ 
but  I should  think  it  would  be  a fair  argument, 
—judging  from  the  high  working  expenses  per  train 
mile_ as  I understand  Mr.  Acworth  to  say,  that  it 
must  be  largely  owing  to  the  very  greatly  diminished 
facilities  which  you  give  both  to  the  travelling  public 
and  to  the  goods  traffic,  and  the  only  way  to  institute 
a comparison  would  be  if  you  could  give  us  the  actual 
train  mileage  in  Australia,  and  compare  that  with 
our  train  mileage  in  Ireland? — I can  give  you  the 
train  mileage.  The  train  mileage  in  New  South 
Wales  is  16,309,907. 

21267.  In  Ireland  our  train  mileage  in  1905  was 
17§  millions? — Yes. 

Chairman. — That  is  about  the  same. 

21268.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  get.  Now  with  regard  to  Victoria,  what 
is  the  train  mileage  there? — In  Victoria  it  is 
10,286,272. 

21269.  That  is  both  passengers  and  goods? — Yes. 

21270.  That,  you  see,  is  practically  only  two-thirds  ? 
—Quite  so. 

21271.  That  is  a very  low  train  mileage? 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  has  been  cut  enormously  since 
Mr.  Tait  came  from  Canada. 

21272.  Colonel  Hutcheson.  Poe. — Do  you  give  ex- 
ceptional rates  for  large  volumes  of  traffic? — No. 

21273.  The  big  trader  has  no  advantage  over  the 
smaller  trader? — No  advantage  beyond  passes. 

21274.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  told  us  that  in  New  Zea- 
land if  a trader  consigned  1,000  tons — or  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  10,000  tons — of  stuff,  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  same  rate  as  a man  who  sent  only  one  ton  ? — 
He  would,  or,  rather,  the  same  as  a man  who  sent 
only  four  tons. 

21275.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  a truck  load? — 
Yes. 


21276.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is  the  same, 
generally  speaking,  throughout  Australia? — It  is — 
yes. 

21277.  Then  with  regard  to  your  passenger  fares, 
I think  you  have  no  second-class  in  Australia? — The 
classes  are  called  first  and  second,  but  our  second  is 
equal  to  the  third  in  this  country. 

21278.  Chairman. — They  have  no  third-class? — No. 

21279.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — At  any  rate  your 
second-class,  which  corresponds  with  our  third-class, 
is  really  practically  the  same  fare  as  our  second-class 
fare  for  the  single  journey? — In  Ireland? 

21280.  Yes.  Your  second-class  fare  is  the  same 
as  our  second-class  fare? — In  some  of  the  States. 

21281.  Our  second-class  fare  is  1 • 60d.  to  l:70d.  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. — You  ought  to  compare  your  Irish  third- 
class  with  their  second-class.  They  have  only  two 
classes. 


Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I understand  the  witness 
says  their  second  is  equal  to  our  second. 

Chairman. — No,  practically  their  second  is  equal 
to  your  third,  although  they  call  the  classes  first  and 
second. 

21282.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — They  are  very 
much  higher? — New  Zealand  is  really  cheaper  than 
any  other  country. 

21283.  Then  with  regard  to  your  return  fares,  you 
only  charge  50  per  cent,  of  the  single  fare  additional, 
vaereas  in  Ireland  our  first-class  return  fares  are  65 
per  cent.,  the  second-class  50  per  cent.,  and  Die  third- 

ass  A)  per  cent. — so  that  there  is  some  difference  in 
mgard  to  the  Australian  lines  as  regards  the  pas- 
senger fares?— Yes.  , 


21284.  As  regards  these  goods  rates,  although  then 
if  „ muc!1  as  the  Chairman  pointed  ont,  stil 

*??  'works  it  out  upon  the  mileage  rate,  bacon  i 
Lri  -Cali£  the  same  for  fifty  miles  both  in  Irelanc 
,In.  Western  Australia  ; you  begin  at  18s. ' 4 d. 
hntl,  VS  a r^e  °t'  roughly  speaking,  4 £d.  a mile  ii 
nnrl  t?aSef'  For  tOO  miles  the  Irishman  pays  3 id 
Trishtrn!/UStraln1ft?'  stiU  PaYs  4(3:-  For  ISO  miles  tin 
"YeTlan  ^ayS  the  Australian  pays  3| d.  ' 


21285.  It  has  often  been  said  that  in  Ireland  rates 
are  very  high  as  compared  with  Continental  rates, 
and  especially  so  as  compared  with  Australian  rates, 
but  that  speaks  for  itself.  With  regard  to  hosiery 
and  drapery  the  Irishman  pays  6 d.  as  against  the 
Australian’s  73d.  That  is  for  fifty  miles,  and  at  the 
end  of  150  miles  the  Irishman  pays  3^cl.  as  against 
the  Australian’s  6d. 

Mr.  Balfour  Btowne,  n.c. — I think  that  is  not 
quite  right,  sir. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — I think  you  will  find  it 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I find  that  for  sixty 
miles  the  rate  for  class  III.  is  16s.  6d. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — I am  only  taking  it  from 
Mr.  Davies’s  return. 

Chairman.— I really  think,  Colonel  Poe,  I would 
leave  those  rates,  because  I am  quite  sure  they  are 
the  wrong  returns. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  I am  only  going  by  this 
gentleman’s  figures.  For  100  miles  he  says  it  is 
37s.  6d\ — that  is  easily  worked  out,  and  it  comes  to 
4 id. 

21286.  Chairman. — I thought  we  had  agreed  to 
ur°P  those  figures—I  do  not  think  they  are  accurate? 
— The  rates  in  this  country  vary  so  much  (in  Aus- 
tralia they  are  a fixture)  and  the  only  guide  that 
one  has  really  is  the  Normanton  scale.  I cannot  tell 
what  they  have  on  the  Irish  railways,  and  I cannot 
tell  what  they  have  on  the  English  railways,  and 
1 o?oo°fc  suPPose  anybody  in  the  room  can  teil  me. 

21287.  All  your  rates  in  Australia  are  station  to 
station,  I suppose  ? — No  ; not  station  to  station ; the 
numeral  classes  are  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

21288.  i Collected  and  delivered? — In  some  places, 
yes,  and  in  other  places  simply  from  station  to  sta- 
tion. But  with  regard  to  the  Australasian  classifi- 
cation, a trader  possessing  one  of  these  books  can  tell 
exactly  what  it  will  cost  him  to  convey  anything  in 
the  coaching  department  or  the  goods  department 
without  going  out  of  his  office— a thing  that  does  not 
obtain  in  this  country  to-day. 

21289.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — The  great  com- 
plaint here  is  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  a 
man  bias  to  p-ay  ? — Yes. 

21290.  Mr.  Acworth. — ‘There  ai-e  practically  no 
special  rates?— In  this  book  you  will  find  all  the 
information — the  distances  between  station  and  sta- 
tion the  fares— everything  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  trader. 

21291.  But  if  you  were  to  put  all  the  special  rates 
in  existence  in  England  into  a book  it  would  be  a 
library  instead  of  a single  volume? — It  would  be  im- 
possible because  they  vary  so. 

21292.  ’ Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — You  gave  us  an 
instance  (in  Western  Australia,  if  I understood  you 
rightly)  of  five  different  sections  of  railway,  three 
of  which  were  worked  at  a loss  and  two  dt  a profit. 
Was  that  in  Western  Australia  ?— In  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

21293.  Then  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  profit 
on  the  two  sections  of  railway  was  sufficient,  not  only 
to  cover  the  loss  on  the  other  three  sections,  but  also 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  capital' of  the 
railways  in  that  section  ? — The  interest  on  over 
£9,000,000,  and  there  was  a net  profit  of  £12,000 
odd. 

21294.  That  was  a point  which  was  a little  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  As  far  as  my  figures  went  there 
was  a profit  of  £77,000  on  one,  and  of  £56,000  on  an- 
other ?— Yes. 

so 21295.  That  was  £133,000  in  round  figures? — Quite 


„ ' on  nnn  was  A ^06s  on  another  section  . 

±■120, 000  ? — Yes. 

2i297.  That  left  a profit  on  the  whole  of  vei 
nearly  £14,000  ? — Very  nearly. 

21298.  I rather  had  the  impression  that  the  pro! 
on  those  transactions  practically  covered  the  inters 
£264*219  capital?"~The  net  receipts  amounted  ■ 

TW99'  See~°n,  the  whole  of  the  railway 

I -hat  makes  the  point  clear?— To  pav  interest  nn  +1 
capital  £253,850  is  required.  ' 
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21300.  I take  it  that  the  great  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  Australia  from  the  State  ownership 
of  the  railways  has  been  very  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  State  assumed  control 
of  the  railways? — Yes. 

21301.  In  Ireland  we  liave  to  face  things  as  they 
are,  hut  seeing  things  as  they  are  do  you  still  think 
that  at  this  time  of  day  it  would  be  a desirable  finan- 
cial transaction  for  the  State  to  assume  control,  on 
fair  terms,  of  the  Irish  railways  and  undertake  the 
management  and.  working  of  them  ?— So  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I think  decidedly 
that  if  the  State  acquired  them  to-day  they  could 
make  them  a financial  suocess. 

21302.  And  of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  State  would  be  in  a position  to  make  experiments 
in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  the  country 
in  a way  in  which  it  is  manifest  the  existing  com- 
panies cannot  do  ?— Quite  so.  I may  mention  to  the 
Commission  that  I have  two  statements  here-one 
hosing  the  value  of  the  different  stocks  of  the  Irish 
railways  at  a figure  of  my  own,  and  another  state- 
ment of  the  market  value  of  all  the  stocks  connected 
with  the  Irish  railways. 

Chairman. — I saw  that,  hut  I did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  ask  any  questions  upon  it. 


21303.:  Colonel  Hutcheson  P0S. — The  only  other 
question  I would  ask  you  is  how  do  you  account 
for  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  construction  m Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  over  the  rest  of  the 
States? — They  were  constructed  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  wages  and  materials  were  higher.  Construc- 
tion in  Western  Australia  from  the  nineties  down- 
wards was  very  much  cheaper,  and  consequently  the 
capital  cost  was  perhaps  50  per  cent.  less. 

21304.  In  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  the  price 
is  double  that  in  the  other  States  ?— Quito  so. 

21305.  In  no  case  does  the  State  pay  for  land,  I 
believe  ? — The  land  in  some  parts,  of  course,  is  Go- 
vernment land.  If  yon  carried  out  extensions  m 
cities  like  Sydney,  or  Melbourne,  or  Brisbane,  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  very  highly  for  land 
there.  It  depends,  of  course,  whether  the  land  is 
settled  or  not. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  J ekyll. 

21306.  In  addition  to  getting  land  for  extensions 
very  cheaply  or  for  nothing,  I conclude  there  are  no 
legal  or  Parliamentary  expenses? — None. 

21307.  Nothing  corresponding  to  the  enormous  cost 
Parli.mieiitury  Qf  promoting  railways  in  this  country? — Nothing, 
expenses.  railways  are  promoted  by  the  Government  in 

Parliament  at  no  cost  to  the  country. 

21308.  So  that  when  a line  is  decided  upon  the  land 
is  furnished  by  the  Government  if  it  is  Government 
land  ? — Yes. 

21309.  And  the  construction  can  commence  forth- 
with ? — Quite  so. 

21310.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  capital  and  re- 
venue, you  are  acquainted  with  the  system  in  opera- 
tion in  Australia,  and  you  are  acquainted  with  the 


Australian 
Railways 
promoted 
without 
legal  or 


system  in  operation  in  England.  Is  there  any  dif 
ference  whatever  between  the  two  systems.  Do  you 
not  charge  in  Australia  to  capital  account  any  addi- 
tions to  the  railway — additional  lines  and  all  new 
works — axe  not  new  and  additional  works  charged 
to  capital,  and  all  improvements  or  renewal  works 
to  revenue?— All  renewals,  of  course,  are  charged  to 
revenue,  and  we  also,  in  addition,  pay  out  of  revenue 
in  many  instances  for  works  which  could  rightly  be 
charged  to  capital  account. 

21311.  But  surely  you  must  he  aware  that  that  is 
done  in  England? — I am. 

21312.  Then  there  is  really  no  difference  between  the 
two  systems? — The  practice  is  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries because  imported  into  Australia  are  Britishers 
who  have  been  trained  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
practically  running  the  railways  there  on  English 
lines. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  B ai,fottr  Browne,  k.c. 

21313.  May  I ask  one  or  two  questions.  Of  course 
you  have  a very  intimate  knowledge  of  Australia, 
■but  have  you  made  -a  study  really  of  Irish  railways? 
— I have  not  made  a study  of  them. 

21314.  Have  you  been  in  Ireland?— I have. 

21315.  Much?— Not  very  much. 

21316.  Where  did  you  go  in  Ireland  to  study  the 
Irish  railways?— As  I say,  I did  not  go  to  make  a 
special  study  of  Irish  railways,  but  I have  been  in 
Ireland  several  times,  including  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford. 

21317.  But  not  to  make  a minute  study  of  the  Irish 
railway  system  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

Chairman. — Wo  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Davies,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — You  will  remember,  sir, 
that  on  the  last  occasion  Mr.  Carvill  made  certain 
statements  with  regard  to  rates  from  Newry  and 
Stewartstown  to  Belfast,  and  so  on,  and  that  I pro- 
mised to  have  them  looked  up.  I have  had  this 
done,  and  I now  hand  in  a table,  for  which  Mr. 
Plows  is  responsible,  which  gives  instances  in  each 
case  of  the  actual  rates  charged.  It  then  takes  off 
the  terminals  in  order  to  get  at  what  must  he  divi- 
ded, and  we  also  take  off  the  3d.,  which  is  the  extra 
charge  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
gradients  on  the  Newry  lines.  We  then  compare  the 
rates  from  Belfast  to  Stewartstown,  Newry  to 
Stewartstown,  and  all  the  way  down,  and  you  will 
find  they  are  practically  identical  rates  all  through. 

Chairman. — Would  you  like  that  printed? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  ic.c. — I think  so,  sir.  You 
will  find  that  when  you  have  taken  off  the  terminals 
they  are  practically  identical. 

Chairman. — If  we  print  it  as  it  is,  as  a paper 
handed  in  by  you,  I suppose  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — May  it  please  you,  sir— 
that  will  do  very  well. 

The  document  i oas  handed  in,  hut  subsequently 
withdrawn.  (See  p.  313). 


Mr.  A.  C.  Larminib  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  A.  C.  21318.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Casitlebar 

Larmmie,  Urban  District  Council  ?— Yes. 

Representa- 

Castlebar  21319.  You  are  instructed  by  that  Council  to  appeaT 

Urban  District  before  us  1— Yes. 

Council. 


21320.  You  wish  to  give  us  some  information  with 
reference  to  the  cattle  traffic  from  Castlebar  to  Dublin  ? 
— Yes. 


21321.  What  have  you  to  say  about  charge  to 
a wagon  of  cattle  from  Castlebar  to  pubn  ... 
charge  for  a wagon  of  cattle  from  Castlebar 
is  £3  3s. ; it  is  more  than  it  was  years  ago, 
small  extent. 

21322.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  rate  is  higher 'than 
it  was  many  years  ago?— It  was  £3,  but  it  m 

about  fifteen  or  twenty  yearn  ago  I forgot 
which. 
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21323.  What  is  the  rate  from  Westport? — I have 
made  a mistake  there ; I think  it  is  the  same.  It  is 
eleven  miles  further  from  Dublin. 

21324.  To  what  particular  place  in  England  does 
this  cattle  traffic  go  to  which  you  refer  ?— It  is  sent 
all  over  England. 

21325.  Is  there  any  particular  centre  where  more 
is  sent  to  than  to  others  ? — It  depends  on  the  class  of 
cattle.  Some  finished  cattle  are  sent  to  the  large 
cities,  and  lighter  cattle,  that  have  to  be  finished  in 
England,  are  sent  very  much  to  Yorkshire,  I think. 
I have  sent  thousands  of  cattle  myself  to  bo  finished 
in  Middlesex. 

21326.  Store  cattle? — Store  cattle. 

21327.  Have  you  a through  rate  to  York? — I am 
told  not.  I do  not  send,  myself,  to  York.  I used 
only  to  send  as  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Luoan,  who 
finished  in  Middlesex  from  his  large  farms  in  Mayo. 

21328.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to 
rates,  generally ; do  you  complain,  first  of  all,  of  the 
full-wagon  rates  ?— Yes,  they  are,  I think,  on  the  large 
side. 

21329.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
half-wagon  rates  1 — I think  for  the  half-wagon 
they  charge  two-thirds  or  three-fourths — I forget 
which — of  the  full-wagon  rate,  which  is  very  hard  on 
the  small  men.  The  big  man  who  sends  full  wagons 
—and  any  number  of  them— has  all  the  advantage. 

21330.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  the  proportion? 
Is  the  half-wagon  charged  at  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  full-w agon  rate? — I am  afraid  I am 
not  quite  certain.  I think  it  is  two- thirds  on  the 
Midland. 

21331.  That  is  what  I thought  ? — So  that  the  half- 
wagon rate  is  two-thirds  higher  proportionately? — 
Yes. 

21332.  How  many  cattle  are  .allowed  for  half- 
wagons ? — It  depends  a good  dead  on  their  size.  Eight 
large  cattle  will  fill  a wagon,  whereas  you  can  put 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  a lighter  class 

21333.  Then  four  cattle  would  be  charged  at  half- 
wagon  rate  ?— Yes,  in  some  places,  I am  told,  that  is 
so,  whereas  locally  they  are  allowed  five  in  the  same 
class. 


^ou  6ay  ikat  greater  facilities  aro  given 
to  the  large  dealers  than  to  the  smaller  dealers  ?— 
, j anl  told ; for  instance,  by  allowing  them  to  un- 
load and  tranship  up  tire  line  as  it  were.  A great 
oeal  of  the  traffic  in  cattle  from  the  west  is  only  to 
le  Midland  Counties  or  Hie  Eastern  Counties  more 
t-nan  to  England.  We  grow  store  cattle  to  be  finished. 

21335.  Let  us  clearly  understand  what  it  is  you 
wish  to  say.  Do  you  allege  that  a large  dealer  is 
charged  less  per  wagon  than  a small  dealer?— No  I 
do  not  allege  that. 

21336.  What  are  the  undue  facilities  that  you  refer 
gl,ve^J°  la"S0  ^tors,  as  compared  with 
hma?ia^  -What  } say  with  regard  to  that  is 
to  n deaiere  may  buy  at  a fair,  take  their  cattle 
distance  on  the  line,  unload  them,  and 
exSa  charge  With  others  later  on  witheut  any 

tli?se  facilitdes  are  not  given  to  the 
them  a^ers  ^ > the  small  dealers  could  not  want 

t021S-  5ave.y°u  ar)y  eemplaint  to  make  with  regard 
much  to^r51*  & the  ^“als  ?-I  think  it  is 
The  ^'nals  suffer  dreadfully,  par- 
in  tha  wJl  su?lmel‘  weather,  by  being  kept  so  long, 
to  fnll  L 30  few  fa™  torge  enougli 
may  & ken?  LTPry  *°  g™  special  trains,  they 
off  stSiOT  t lv®  hours  m addition.  at  the  sending- 

had^its^^i^j^^^der,  is  a detriment  to  the 

and3sLnnd  TSel.l06s  ^ smaU  dealers ?-Large 
must  cauv.' ^+lyti1ilng  tbafc  deteriorates  the  cattle 
pany.  1 311  Parties.  except  the  railway  com- 

refwence  to’UtJla'Ve  no,  particulars,  I suppose,  with 
you? 7\r0  j have-not  ra^e®  f°r  g°°ds  traffic,  have 


21342.  You  have  no  details  of  those? — You  have 
those,  I think,  very  fully. 

21343.  We  have  got  that ‘fully,  but  have  you  any 
particular  remark  to  make  upon  it — say,  for  instance, 
on  the  carriage  of  coal  or  timber,  or  feeding  stuffs  for 
cattle  ? — I think  the  rates  for  feeding  stuffs  are  par- 
ticularly high,  and  there  again  the  large  consumer  has 
so  much  the  advantage  of  the  small  consumer.  If  you 
take  a wagon,  load  you  get  it  at  very  little  more  than 
half  what  you  pay  for  the  smaller  quantity. 

21344.  Have  you  anything  particular  to  say  with 
reference  to  passenger  fares  1— We  all  complain  of 
them  being  so  high  in  Ireland,  particularly  consider- 
ing the  accommodation. 


21345.  I suppose  you  are  referring  more  especially 
to  branch  lines,  are  you  not?— Oh,  no;  I am  not. 

21346.  Do  you  say  the  main  line  carriage  stock  of 
a large  Irish  railway  company  is  not  equal  to  the 
main  line  carriage  stock  of  an  English  company  ? — 
lhat  is  so,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases.  I do 
not  think  the  second  class  accommodation  in  Ireland 
is  as  good  as  the  third  class  accommodation  in  Eng- 
land. The  third  class  accommodation,  particularly 
on  the  Midland  line,  which  I am  more  familiar  with 
is  not  really  much  better  than  that  for  cattle. 


— ...  «...  — tiueu  JOU  say  tne  second 

class  is  not  better  than  the  English  third  class,  are 
you  speaking  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  in  par- 
dJ°  you  mean  to  apply  it  to  all  Ireland?— 
The  Midland  particularly ; I am  more  conversant  with 
that  line. 


21348.  Let  us  understand  which  particular  line 
are  referring  to? — I am  entirely  speaking  of 
Midland. 


you 
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21349.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  you  contend  that 
the  second  class  accommodation  of  the  Midland  is  not 
equal  to  the  third  class  accommodation  on  the  main 
lines  of  English  railways  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

21350.  That  is  what  you  say?— That  is  what  I say. 

21351.  And  you  are  more  familiar  with  that  par- 
ticular company  than  the  other  companies  ?— I have 
been  travelling  on  it  for  half  a century. 

21352.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to 
the  market  tickets? — I think  the  market  tickets  aro 
very  badly  managed  on  the  Midland  system.  They 
are  really  only  in  name  market  tickets.  If  you  ask 
them  for  market  tickets  from  on©  place  to  another 
they  say  it  is  not  the  market  town  of  such  and  such  a 
place. 


mean  on  marKen  day  f—un  market  day,  Police  of 
ot  course.  They  will  say  that  Westport  is  not  the  the  .'Uiillami 
market  town  for  Ballinrobe.  They  will  give  you  a Great  Western 
market  ticket  from  Castlebar,  but  not  from  any  other  Uuiiway’witli 
town.  respect  to  the 

21354.  But  I suppose  the  market  fares  are  all  pub-  ticket^  murket 
Lshed  m their  Time  Tables,  are  they  not?— Yes,  but  coiniemned 
I am  not  talking  of  the  charges.  Take,  for  instance, 
from  Castlebar  to  Westport ; they  give  you  a return 
market  ticket  for  a few  pence  over  a single  ticket 
rate. 


21355.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the  dis- 
tance?—Eleven  miles.  I think  for  their  own  sakes 
they  ought  to  issue  market  tickets  to  every  town  in 
the  county  from  every  other  town. 

21356.  Chairman. — But  not  every  day? — No,  on 
market  days — only  on  those  days. 

21357.  Do  you  make  a distinction  between  market 
days  and  fair  days? — The.  company  does,  because  if 
the  markat  day  happens  to  be  a fair  day  they  will 
not  give  you  market  tickets  for  it  between  Castlebar 
and  Westport.  Supposing  Thursday  is  the  market 
day  for  Westport,  if  a fair  happens  to  fall  on  the 
same  day  they  will  not  give  you  a market  ticket  from 
Castlebar,  which,  I think  is,  most  inadvisable,  from 
their  own  point  of  view. 

21358.  Will  you  make  that  perfectly  clear,  because  I 
do  not  quite  follow  it  ? Between  Castlebar  and  West- 
port  you  say  that  when  there  is  a market  day  at 
Westport  and,  ordinarily,  the  market  ticket  would 
be  issued,  if  it  should  happen  that  a fair  falls  on  tha; 
day  the  market  ticket  is  not  issued  ?— That  is  so. 

21359.  That  is  the  complaint  ?— That  is  the  com- 
plaint. 

2 Q 2 
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91160  The  people  toe  to  pey  the  fall  oratory  chate  i»  to  advisable.  I think  toat  the  prosperity  of 

Jm,  10, 1901.  , ,5? V"  h?™  to  pay  tile  full  oldiuary  fa*.  any  country  depends  more  on  tile  md.vidnal  eieitor* 

— 2lfe  Y?uv  idea  5 that  market  tickets  should l be  rf  the  people  m the  country  than  on  the  action  of  the 

Larminie,  isBued  between  all  8U<^‘1^vnf  ^i^^omellti011,  St21383.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  particular  coun- 

5SKT  'TlSr5ndd^L“»nM^rt.i„ly  o«  fair  J^tb.  too^i^l-NA  net  pep 

SSsuie.  iU&a  If  sndi  tickets  toe  issued  it  wtod  encourage  21384 But  yon  are  in  favour  of  the  m* 

Conned.  travelling  betwemi {JJ^c^pl’^to'^othS^-Yee,  "'  tlis'i.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  amalgamation  ol 

**2?;  fib  for  in-  railways  in  Ireland  1-1  flunk  there  tort.inl,  ought 

.„  ..  - S^W^oA^inl  to  the  rising  of  the  fato  not  to  he  met,  than  three  systems  the  whole  ol 

Of  Gallic  J and  the  doing  away  °because  1 21386.  Would  you  compel  a railway  company  to  be 

arising  from  will  take  * cur  : mgead _oi Eg  than  if  tl  shallowed  up  in  a larger  railway  company,  whether 

high  fares  on  the  car  will  ^ cheaper  foi  torn  men  man  3 uked  or  not?_I  think  so,  for  their  own  bene- 

SiKSm  ‘tsraSt to™ ompnnies  sulferl-The  St.  A 1»»W>'  “ist  “ «• 

Railway.  railway  companies  suffer.  I am  spelling  ]ust  as  much  “u  ^ ts  . 

3\f3rlr  “ 

Complaint  ns 


arising  from 
high  fares  on 
the  Midland 
Great  Western 
Railway. 


Complaint  A3 
to  want  of 
through 
carriage 
accommo- 
dation between 
Castlebar  and 

Dublin. 


“ ; c“t,e- 

There  ore  through  carnage,  railway  gn**.  J-g 


from  Mallaraimy,  are  there  not? — No. 

21367.  Not  to  Broadstone?— -No. 

21367a.  Where  do  you  change? — At  Athlone.  Some- 


if  there  Were  only  three  or  four? — Better  for  the 
country,  and  better  for  the  railway  companies. 

21390.  But  you  are  not  in  favour  of  either  national- 
isation of  railways,  which  is  one  thing,  or  the  State 


through  earri-  P««h™  ”Mcl>  * another?  I am  not, 

ages  ?— Never,  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Some-  on  the  broad  principle. 


times,  from  Mallaraimy,  in  the  summer,  when  there 

are  a large  number  of  tourists,  they  may  give  a through  „ . , , rAVm„i  -FTTiTOHrsim  For. 

carriage,  but,  broadly  speaking,  you  always  change  at  Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  V ol. 

Manulla  and  at  Aflilone,  except  at  tegards . passen  21391  Has  any  represeutation  been  made  to  the 
gera  from  Castlebar,  who  now  only  have  to  chango  at  d to  tUese  n,„k.ttktot, 

21369.  Chairman. — Two  changes  ?-Yee.  on  fair  days t-I  have  spoken  about  it  several  thus 

SS ‘“V0  6p0l“  _|Sii.“n^HrlipM  fair  o/that  „ua*. 

am  Wto“iT^tog  ^plaint  with  reference  to  *&*•  Which  if  the  principal  fair  of  that  tom. fcl- 


21393a.  And  it  is  the  principal  fair  of  that  county  1 
-No.  . 

21394.  Which  is  the  principal  fair  of  that  county  ?— 


, days  arising  21372.  What  is  your  complaint  with  reference  to  21394-  Which  is  the  principal lair  «■ mar  cornu*  f- 

t Junctions  the  facilities  for  what  you  call  local  travelling? — That  The  principal  fair  of  the  county  P 

rom  want  of  the  trains  do  not  hit  it  off,  if  I may  use  the  expres-  ca^“  fSa“lai- . . T i_,j™  --uu, 

o-operation  in  21395.  Taking  Balia,  I suppose  traders  and  cattle 

n the  running  ^373  Tou  mean  do  not  fit  in  at  the  junction  with  d®®Je™  «>m®  to  that  fair  fvom  a considerable  distance? 


they  fit  in  one  dimflion,  but  not  , £»•  How  fyf-Fmn  England,  Scottod  f,  »d  •« 
ill  both  1 — Sometimes  they  do,  uid  sometimes  they  do  *>»  upper  tonties.  All  Ireland  ,s  very  much  m 


> direction,  but  not 


not  fit  in.  We  have  two  companies  crossing  at  Clare-  ®!d\a  •*Ta*r;1  . . +,,»  ___ 

morris,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  have  a long  delay  21397.  You  would  hardly  expect  the  a ? 

At  Claremorris.  Going  out  from  Castlebar  in  the  pmuos  to  give  anything  to  the  cuttle  dealers  conuhg 
■toning  we  have  a couple  of  home  ut  Oluremorrie  be-  fe”  1 "l  KL  fc  tojdto 


e can  »et  up  or  down. 


direct  attention  to  their  giving  what  may  be  considered 
reasonable  facilities  and  low  rates  to  cattle  dealers 
other  company’.  line.  The  Grout  Southern  come  in  coming  from  distances  of  thirty to  forty  mite-hcsl 
there  from  Rlicre  dealer’s  ? — Do  you  mean  for  the  transit  of  cattle  i 

21376.  Surely* there  must  be  a connection  with  the  2.1?9Bk ■ff  tllese>  5p“i,a 
Midland  system? — Oh,  yes;  there  is  a connection.  S^ing  than  .,  . w.-n, 

21377.  But  with  the  other  system  you  have  to  wait,  2U0B.  I know  we  had  some  evidence  from  ^ North 
you  say  ?— Sometimes  we  have  to  wait  for  the  other  ^llafc  £air  da,y®>  ^en  cattle  deatee-s  had 
system.  Of  course  the  Great  Southern  are  entirely  £>wn  to  cat^,  the  railway  company.  knowmg  tn« 

poaching  on  the  Midland  there.  they  must,  whether  they  like  rt  or  not  ^ 

21378.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— They  are  waTlt  to.  'luy  •»*««.  absolutely  put  off  the  low  ex  p 
poaching,  by  Act  of  Parliament ?— Quite  so;  but  tional  ticket  which  they  give  on  a market  day . *«, 

that  is  where  I blame  the  Midland  for  letting  in  the  and  1 think  that  1S  very  hard  1mee' 

Great  Southern.  21400.  It  does  seem  to  be  rather  so.  Then  with  re- 

21379.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  d:d  all  they  could  to  gard  to  the  question  of  amalgamation,  did  die  Dis- 
stop  it  ?— Everything,  excepting  buying  it  themselves,  trict  Council,  which  you  represent,  consider  the  ques- 
They  tried  to  block  it,  but  not  to  acquire  it.  That  tion  of  amalgamation  or  of  State  purchase?  in® 
was  where  their  policy  was  so  defective.  opinions  differed  very  much. 

21380.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  21401.  Did  they,  as  a body,  discuss  it?— Only  in  M 
complaints  that  you  have  suggested  with  reference  to  informal  way. 

the  rates,  charges,  and  facilities,  would  be  remedied  01/m0  or  anvtliina 

by  the  State  puteba*  of  railways  (-1  canto  say  that  . 2p4<f  • ° V«*  *V  5“,  ^ 

I am  in  favour  of  State  purchase.  to  that  efiect.  one  wa-7  OT  th®  other?— No. 

Amalgamation  21381.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  anv  henefit  Is,  +h*  21403-  1 think  y°u  said  y°u  are  OPP?6^  *? 

of  the  Rail-  public  at  large,  of  which  you  are  one  ^f  the  railways  Purchase  becaa9e  you  thought  individual  "J 
ways  into  three  were  amalgamated  ?-I  think  decidedly  it  would.  do  towards  th®.' d«v6lop,J"e^  Srd  of 

systems  91  T , J any  other  system  which  would  be  under  the  control 

advocated.  1 Sathi;r  that  you  would  favour  a system  of  the  State?— I think  so,  generally  speaking,  because 

ewISvanVa+K?1  i°f  the,0Om?aJ1,es’  ,bat  not  of  State  pur-  Ireland  is  rather  exceptional,  and  unless  you  can  work 
cnase  l—l  think,  on  broad  principles,  that  State  pur-  it  with  a very  considerable  amount  of  through  rates  at 
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a low  rate  I tliinlc  we  shall  suffer  more  than  otherwise, 
because  the  traffic  is  so  very  little.  I quite  sympathise 
with  the  railway  companies. 

21404.  The  difficulty  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  that 
the  traffic  is  so  small  that  every  railway  company  in 
Ireland  is  always  fighting  for  its  existence,  and  is 
obliged  to  cut  their  rates  as  low  as  they  can  to  get 
any  share  of  the  traffic.  If  you  put  the  present  thirty 
or  forty  railway  systems  into  the  hands  of  two  or  'three 
companies  it  will  be  simply  giving  the  traffic  to  those 
three  or  four  companies  instead  of  to  forty ; and  there 
will  be  a struggle  for  existence  amongst  those  three 
or  four  companies,  which  would  disappear  if  the  rail- 
ways were  in  the  hands  of  one  central  body? — No, 
that  is  not  so,  because  these  companies  would  be  fed 
by  different  districts.  They  would  not  come  into 
competition,  because  they  would  be  in  different  dis- 
tricts. 

21405.  What  districts  would  you  propose  to  assign 
to  the  different  systems? — Practically  north,  south, 
and  west. 

21406.  But  what  relation  would  you  establish  be- 
tween the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railways, 
the  former  of  which  has  invested  a large  amount  of 
capital  ?— That,  I see,  is  a great  difficulty,  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Midland  of  England  of  a certain  portion 
of  the  system  in  the  North. 

21407.  They  have,  I suppose,  almost  as  large  an  in- 
terest in  the  North  of  Ireland  as  the  Great  Northern 
have  at  present  ?— T daresay  they  have.  The  only 
way  to  remedy  that  would  be  to  take  the  London  ancl 
North  Western  and  the  Great  Western  and  purchase 
the  other  lines. 

21408.  At  any  rate  you  would  liave  the  Great 
northern  for  the  North  and  the  Midland  Great  West- 
ern for  the  centre?— The  Midland  would  take  the 
centre  of  Ireland. 

21409.  And  the  South?— The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  would  take  all  the  South-Eastern  and  the 
South. 

^MIO.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  Midland 
Oreat  Western  is  not  in  a very  strong  financial  posi- 
tion?—I think  it  is  most  unfortunate  it  has  gone 
•down  m that  way. 

2,14^-  ;Vnd’  as  you  pointed  out,  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  are  legalised  poachers,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, abbetted  by  Parliament  ?-Yes. 

21412.  In  any  such  system  of  amalgamation,  would 
Lid  w!?fe  tha!  ^Ift  extension  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  into  the  Midland  system  should  be  taken 
away  and  handed  over  to  the  Midland  ?-I  think  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  under  one  management. 

wonM13;^  that  in  oth^r  words  y°ur  amalgamation 
svsSl  l S01ne  redistribution  of  part  of  the 
preTllfc  °'vned  ? — Certainly.  I think 

to  d?  «n2vStS  t0  H c.onsidered-  I do  not  want 

at  SXE  “ ' *°  anJ<>ne’ b,,t  40  w 

A ??"'  '“omamdotions  tom  car- 

were  nhLS  * ^ ,the  ,rallwaT  systems  of  Ireland 
panic/  do  T-ln  Farids  of  these  three  great  com 
E®'  r you  thmk  they  would  he  in  as  good  a 
would  ?,UC\  reductions  of  rates  and  fares  as 

XL1 >Ubi6dl7  lead  to  tlle  development  of  the 
the  ShLfl  strong  central  authority  in  tile  hands  of 
Davies  re-S4 7 you  .'Tere  Present  when  Mr. 

and  + A e^dence  with  regard  to  Australia, 

a certato^W^6  Go^ramenfc  were  prepai-ed  to  suffer 
Mnld  /1  °*  certam  railways  so  long  as  they 

of  the  others  ?r&T1In'0TL  wllo,le  caPital  by  means 
which  t]Unk,  a I']ace  like  Australia, 

a temporary  Ca"  up  with 

a future  7dn*  J^Z  ,arge  te”P°«“y  joss,  for 

ao«ung  toDdev6lo?  ately  m IrelaJld  we  have 

fhere41an vTWaW *S  poi*£  1 was  ooming  to.  Is 
smalgamLfet  the  *aUways>  either  under  an 
it  lead-,  to  devei?m  °r,1indSr  a central  system,  unless 
were  material  Go  you  think  if  the  rates 

the  other  [haftw’  S^n  one  way 

industrial  activitv  S 7°uld  }ead  to  the  creation  of 
cultural  industry-7  anf  to  an  increase  of  the  agri- 
«pect  any  sTPat  Sr  d7°  7°u  *hink  it  is  hopeless  to 

rather  u /egrCt  tf>  say  1 

cumctn„„_.  . K 16  1S  hopeless,  under  evict;™ 


rather  do' think  it  il  int?—I  ,regrct  to  say  1 
cumstances  to  evnLf  hopeless’  under  existing  cir- 
what  are  vo?  Boi™  + ^7  S^at  development,  because 
industry  may  he  ™®  ° de,vel?p?  1 think  the  fishery 

x ssst  ?.™Iop'd-  ““ 14  ia  ^ 


21416.  With  the  system  of  land  purchase,  which  is  j 
in  operation  people  anticipate,  do  they  not,  that 
the  effect  of  it  will  be,  when  the  land  is  transferred  J 
to  the  peasant  proprietors,  that  it  will  produce  20,  1 
30,  or  40  per  cent,  more  than  it  does  at  present — 1 
do  you  share  that  opinion  ? — I am  afraid  I do  not.  J 

21417.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  any  r 
experience  of  properties  that  have  been  sold  under  i 
the  Ashbourne  Act? — I have  within  the  last  three  < 
years  assisted  in  the  sale  of  land  having  a rental  of 
£7,000  a year. 

21418.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  position  which  1 
the  farmer  occupies  is  a very  great  deal  more  favour-  i 
abSe-  than  it  was  twenty  yeaifc  ago ; that  ' 
he  is  in  a stronger  financial  position,  and  his  land  1 
is  better  cultivated  and  yields  more  than  it  did  1 
formerly  ?— I cannot  go  very  far  into  that.  When  ' 
you  reduce  a man’s  rent  you  make  him  more  com-  3 
fortable — that  goes  without  saying,  and  I am  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  tile  land  purchase  system. 

21419.  Apart  from  that,  do  you  not  think  the  effect 
of  the  land  purchase  system  would  be  to  give  a much 
greater  amount  of  production  ? — In  connection  with 
that  you  must  go  into  the  question  of  the  farming 
capacity  of  the  people  themselves. 

21420.  But  a man  will  cultivate  his  lands  to  greater 
advantage  when  he  knows  that  the  whole  of  the  out- 
put will  go  into  his  pocket,  than  when  lie  knows 
that  a great  portion  of  it  goes  into  the  landlord's 
pocket — that  stands  to  reason,  does  it  not? — Yes,  that 
stands  to  reason,  but  of  course  they  have  to  pay 
their  instalments  still. 

21421.  You  apparently  seem  to  entertain  very  little 
hope  of  any  great  activity  or  development  in  agricul- 
ture or  industry ; and  that,  I should  have  thought, 
would  rather  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  State 
taking  over  the  lines  rather  than  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  who,  unless  they 
do  get  a large  development  of  traffic,  cannot  make 
any  appreciable  reductions,  while  the  State  can  do  so. 

It  can  incur  a loss,  to  be  home  by  the  general  tax- 
•payer  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  tile  taxpayer  gene- 
rally that  it  should  be  borne,  but  the  railway  com- 
panies cannot  do  that? — That  is'  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

21422.  When  you  spoke  of  the  bad  second-class 
accommodation,  you  would  not  include  in  that,  I 
suppose,  the  limited  mail  between  Galway  and  Dub- 
lin— that  is  as  good  as  you  can  expect? — Yes. 

21423.  If  you  could  get  more  trains  like  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  grumble  about? — No,  I do  not 
think  so,  but  I do  think  the  third-class  is  too  utterly 

21424.  You  spoke  of  having  tra1 veiled  on  the  Mid-  Ii 
land  for  half  a century— would  you  agree  that  it  has  » 
improved  very  much  in  its  accommodation  to  the  fi 
public  of  recent  yearn  ? — In  some  cases.  - re 

21425.  I am  speaking  of  passengers? — In  facilities  s£ 
for  travelling?  « 

21426.  Facilities  for  travelling,  rolling  stock,  speed  p 
of  trains,  connection  of  trains,  and  everything?—  i! 
^oi'  „^ere  has  been  a considerable  improvement.  ci 

21427.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so? — Yes.  f 

2J.428.  I want  to  understand"  the  market  and  fair  a, 
tickets  that  you  have  been  telling  us  about.  A lair 
is  a place  where  they  sell  more  cattle  than  is  usual 
on  a market  day? — A market  is  really  more  for  local 
produce. 

^nd  a *air  is  a special  congregation  of 
people  ? — Yes. 

21430.  But  at  a fair  are  there  not  a great  number 
of  people  who  go  there,  not  to  buy  beasts,  but  to 
amuse  themselves ?— Oh,  dear  no;  it  is  not  like  an 
English  fair  in  that  respect  at  all. 

— Ywf1  is  purely  a catt*e  faiL  and  nothing  else  ? 

2M32.  And  you  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  the 
admitted  rule  that  they  do  not  give  cheap  market 
for  fairs?— I have  no  idea  of  the  reason. 

21433.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Great 
bouthern  Railway  I gather  that  you  would  like  to 
see  the  Great  Southern  turned  out  again  of  the  line 
fr°™  Sb&o  to  Claremorns  ? — I do  not  say  so  at  all. 

21434.  You  do  not  say  so  ? — Not  at  all/ 
that435'  Y°U  Said  the,Y  WeiS  P°achers  ?— Yes,  I said  T] 

21436  Hare  you  n»j  sympathy  trith  poachers  f-  S 

21437.  Supposing  you  did  divide  the  Irish  rail-  di 
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•ways  into  three  systems,  as  you  have  suggested, 
■would  you  propose  to  leave  the  Great  Southern  m 
the  heart  of  the  Midland  district,  or  to  buy  them 
out? — I think  not. 

21438.  What  I thought  I understood  you  to  mean 
was  that  you  did  not  want  competition ; you  wanted 
to  give  each  company  its  own  district,  and  lee  it  do 
the  best  it  could  with  it? — Yes,  that  in  a way,  but 
I think  the  charges  should  be  governed  by  some 
supreme  authority. 

21439.  Quite  so ; but  you  would  like  to  give  a com- 
pany a district  to  itself  and  say,  “ Now  do  Hie  best 
you  can  with  it  under  State  supervision  ’ ?— Yes,  or 
you  might  have  only  one  system  for  the  whole  ot 

21440*.  In  other  words  you  would  get  rid  of  such 
competition  as  there  is  at  present  ?-Yes,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  give  certain  accommodation,  and  not  to 
charge  over  a certain  figure.  . , 

21441.  At  present  the  theory  m England,  and  to 
some  extent  the  theory  in  Ireland,  is  that  competition 
will  lead  them  to  serve  the  public  well.  If  you  pro- 
pose to  make  three  systems,  each  in  charge  of  its  own 
district,  you  get  rid  of  all  competition?— You  have 
in  that  way,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
a very  much  more  important  thing,  you  will  have 
uniformity  of  accommodation. 

21442.  I quite  agree.  Do  not  suppose  I am  dis- 


agreeing with  you.  I am  only  trying  to  follow  the 
point.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  this.  You  remember 
I daresay,  the  proceedings  in  the  Amalgamation  Bill’ 
of  half  a dozen  years  ago,  when  the  Great  Southern 
got  possession  of  the  line? — Yes,  I recollect  them. 

21443.  Do  you  remember  that  the  reason  Parliament 
gave  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  that  the  local  autho- 
rities and  the  people  in  the  locality  all  said,  “ Come 
and  give  us  somebody  to  compete  with  the  Midland  ” t 
—I  think  in  is  very  likely. 

21444.  Wliat  do  you  think  they  would  say  if  the 
competition  was  now  taken  away ; do  you  think  they 
would  be  content? — I do  not  know  that  they  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  competition.  Some  of  the 
farmers  have  derived  benefit  by  having  rates  with  the 
South  of  Ireland  more  readily  than  they  had  before. 

21445.  You  have  not  thought  how  far  your  neigh- 
bours would  resent  the  taking  away  of  the  line  from 
the  Great  Southern,  which  was  given  to  them  a few 
years  ago  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  would  resent  it 
really.  As  one  of  the  public  I should  not  resent  it, 
because  I think  they  work  against  each  other  now. 

21446.  Have  you  changed  your  mind?  Did  you 
take  that  line  in  1899,  or  thereabouts,  I think  it- 
was? — I do  not  think  I took  any  line. 

21447.  You  did  not  take  any  active  part  then?— 
No  ; we  were  away  from  it. 

21447a.  You  are  at  Castlebar,  I think? — Yes. 


(■olonel  G 

O'Callagliim 

Westropp, 


Colonel  G.  O’Callaghan  Westeopp,  j.p.. 
21448.  Colonel  Westropp,  you  are  a Justice  of  the 
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Peace,  and  you  come  from  Coolreagh,  Bodyke,  County 
Clare  ? — Yes. 

21449.  What  are  the  particular  railways  serving  your 
district? — At  present  entirely  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  formerly  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  with  the  West  Clare 
terminus  at  Ennis,  twenty  miles  distant. 

21450.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  with  re- 
ference to  the  rates  for  goods  traffic  in  operation  in 
your  district? — As  far  as  my  own  particular  district 
goes,  it  is  served  mainly  by  the  Grand  Canal.  They 
aTe  canal  rates,  and  not  railway  rates.  They  go  into 
the  village  of  Scariff  by  canal  boat,  which  is  four 
miles  from  me.  Killaloe  Railway  Station  is  fourteen 
miles,  and  Limerick  and  Ennis  are  both  twenty  miles. 

21451.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  you,  roughly,  on  a line 
between  Ennis  and  Killaloe? — No,  between  Ennis  and 
Scariff. 

21452.  Chairman. — We  will  take  your  evidence  very 
shortly.  First  of  all,  have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  passenger  train  service? — 
i As  far  as  Ennis  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a very 
great  improvement  since  the  amalgamation.  We  have 
better  trains,  better  rolling  stock,  more  punctuality, 
and  we  have  through  carriages  to  Dublin,  which  we 
had  not  before.  All  of  these  are  very  great  con- 
veniences. In  addition,  there  have  been  some  minor 
improvements  in  Ennis  Station,  which  make  for  the 
comfort  of  passengers.  That  is,  as  far  as  the  pas- 
sengers go. 

21453.  With  reference  to  the  goods,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  with  reference  to  rates  for  goods  traffic 
generally.  Are  the  rates  fair  and  reasonable  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  but  I do  not  blame  the  Great  Southern 
Company  primarily  for  that.  One  has  to  go  back  into 
the  history  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company, 
whose  system  they  acquired.  The  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company  was  strongly  established  at 
Limerick  many  years  before  it  came  on  to  Clare. 
Finally  it  pushed  its  system  as  far  as  Clare  Castle, 
which  is  two  miles  outside  Ennis,  on  the  Limerick 
side  of  Ennis,  some  years  before  it  came  on  to  Ennis 
itself — I cannot  say  exactly  how  many  years  ago. 
The  administration  of  the  company  gave  us  residents 
in  Clare  the  distinct  idea  that  Ennis  traders 


examined  by  the  Chaieman. 
tradicted  that,  and  said  all  that  he  said  was  that  he 
would  treat  Ennis  as  a wayside  station.  Ennis  is 
the  capital  of  the  County  of  Clare.  It  is  centrally 
situated  ; it  is  ideally  centred,  and  that  did  not  im- 
prove our  tempers. 

21454.  J understand  you  told  us  that  that  has  all 
been  improved  since?— No  ; only  the  passenger  set- 


penalising  of  penalised,  and  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  crush 
Ennis  by  the  them  onti  x-l.  x__.ee. 


Waterford  of  existence  in  older  lo”  divert 'the'' traffic, 

and  Limerick  k°th  custom  of  the  farmers  and  the  custom  of  the 
Compnuv.  village  traders  who  distributed  their  goods  to  the  sur 
1 • rniinmno-  m s-fm  ef  a T .V— ; r j _ j j.  . -n 


21455.  I meant  the  passenger  service? — I have  some 
particular’s  of  the  goods  service  here,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  are  rather  remarkable. 

21456.  Just  mention  them,  if  you  please?— Taking 
porter  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  the  rate  is  13s.  6d. 
per  ton  ; to  Ennis,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  further, 
the  rate  is  18s.  3d.  per  ton.  For  wines  and  spirits 
from  Dublin  it  is  20s.  a ton ; from  Ennis  to  Dublin 
it  is  30s  per  ton — 50  per  cent,  difference  for  twenty- 
four  miles. 

21457.  Twenty-four  miles  extra?— Yes,  and  the  same- 
gauge  ; no  break  of  bulk,  or  anything  of  that  kina. 

21458.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway 
companies?— It  was,  I believe,  very  strongly  repre- 
sented at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation.  I gave  evi- 
dence as  one  of  the  neutral  witnesses  for  the  Treasury, 
before  the  Hybrid  iConrmifctee  in  1899  in  London.  The 
Preamble  was  not  passed  then,  but  it  was  passed  the 
following  year.  That  was  the  Great  Southern  Bill,  i 
was  a neutral  witness  ; if  anything,  I was  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  Great  Southern,  bub  I say  a neutral  wit- 
ness for  reasons  which  I will  give  you  presently, 
have  eight  rates  here  for  staple  goods. 

21459.  If  you  have  two,  three,  or  four  rates  which 
you  consider  are  out  of  proportion  to  what  you  thins 
they  ought  to  be  you  are  quite  entitled  to  let  us  ha 
them,  so  that  we  can  put  them  on  the  notes  t 
ware  from  Birmingham  to  Limerick  is  48s.  6a.  a < 
and  from  Birmingham  to  Ennis,  56s.  8d.  Har 
from  Sheffield  to  Limerick  is  55s.  a ton;  to  Enms  it 
is  79s.  2d.  a ton.  Drapery  from  Manchester  w 
Limerick  is  43s.  4d.  a ton  ; to  Ennis,  62s.  6d.  a ton. 

21460.  I suppose  they  cam  go  direct  from  m 
pool  to  Limerick  by  water,  cannot  they?  1 
they  can,  but  I understood  that  these  were 

la 21461.  Yes,  but  the  railway  rates  are  based  on  the 
rates  that  would  be  in  operation  by  water,  x 
understand  the  Limerick  rate,  where  there 

water  competition,  being  considerably  less  Onite 

place  where  there  is  no  water  competition 


rounding  districts,  to  Limerick  instead  of  to  Ennis. 
There  was  a statement  which  was  very  common  pro- 
perty in  the  district,  which  was  attributed  to  a late 
Chairman  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company, 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  make  the  grass  grow  in 
the  streets  of  Ennis.  The  Chairman 


place  where  there  is 

21462.  Your  point  is  that  Ennis  is  twenty-four^^ 
further  chan  Limerick,  and  that  the  Pe  ^,nt. 
charge  to  Ennis  is,  roughly,  from  20  to  50  p 
more  ? — Exactly.  .... * it  is ; 

21463.  I think  we  will  take  that  stat®“e“„^cn]ars. 
I do  not  think  you  need  give  us  any  more p j 

I can  quite  see  what  the  figures  are  likely  to  w 
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should  like  to  say  that  groceries  from  London  to 
Limerick  are  47s.  6 d.,  and  from  London  to  Ennis, 
78 s.  4d. 

21464.  That  seems  to  be  the  largest  difference  of  all  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  a very  large  difference.  I have  to  thank 
the  Railway  Companies  for  these  figures.  I applied 
to  them,  when  I was  coming  over  here,  for  these  rates 
to  Limerick  and  Ennis,  and  I have  to  thank  them  for 
their  courtesy  for  giving  them  to  me.  Tea,  an  im- 
portant item,  from  London  to  Limerick,  is  35s.  a ton, 
and  from  London  to  Ennis,  45s.  per  ton.  The  ordi- 
nary goods  distributed  in  a county  market  town  run 
about  the  same.  The  only  two  that  are  pretty  much 
the  same  rate  as  the  Limerick  rate,  allowing  for  the 
extra  mileage,  are  artificial  manures  and  cotton  and 
linseed  cake. 

21465.  Mr.  Acworth — They  are  from  Dublin? — 
They  are  both  from  Dublin,  and  there  there  is  only 
a very  small  difference. 

21466.  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  East  Clare  Railway  ? — The  East  Clare 
Railway  was  first  spoken  of  about  the  year  1886  or 
1887,  at  the  time  when  the  county  was  being  asked  to 
construct  the  West  Clare  Railway. 

21467.  When  was  it  before  the  Grand  Jury? — It 
would  be  before  the  Grand  Jury  about  the  year  1885 
or  1886.  I was  in  tiie  Army  then,  and  I only  came 
back  in  1889  to  live  in  the  county. 

21468.  Did  not  the  Grand  Jury  pass  a resolution 
about  1892  ? — Yes,  they  did.  About  1892  they  passed 
a resolution  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  that  line 
by  free  grant.  They  did  not  pledge  themselves  to  any 
guarantee  at  that  time.  It  is  well  to  make  that 
Sear. 


21469. 


. 21479.  The  workshop,  the  repair  shops,  the  car-  , 
nages,  wagons,  and  so  on?— Yes,  but  under  the  Rail-  J,mc  I0) 1907’ 
°f  1896  we  llacl  to  get  a guarantee  from  Colonel  G 
an  existing  company  that  they  would  work  it.  We  O’Callaehan 
weie  thrown  back  on  the  West  Clare  Company.  They  Westronn  j.P., 
were  prepared  to  work  it,  but  they  were  short  of  G.olreagh, 
lolling  stock,  short  of  wagon  shelters,  and  short  of  B<',|ykc, 
workshops  ; and  therefore  part  of  the  consideration  £""nt-v 
was-(we  represented  it  to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour)—  Clare- 
that  as  we  were  thrown  on  a weak  company  we 
should  be  started  in  a strong  position  to  enable 
the  company  to  give  us  fair  play. 

21480.  Tell  us  now,  in  a few  words,  what  was  the 
outcome  of  all  these  negotiations  and  these  promises  Tll«Qegoiia. 
on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Secretary  ?— 1 The  prelimi-  '',ous  with  the 
nary  survey  of  the  line  was  made  by  Mr.  Barring-  f’ove/umeDt 
ton,  the  engineer  of  the  West  Clare  Railway  Com-  refercnce 
pany,  and  he  took  the  preliminary  steps  for  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  Grand  Jury.  It  was  calculated 
“ 01'd.ei'  to  “eet  the  Government  Grant  of 
£62,500,  and  to  produce  the  total  of  £125,000  cash 
we  would  have  to  guarantee,  on  the  part  of  the 
county^  £55,000;  that  is  to  say,  with  a four  per 
cent.  County  Stock  we  would  be  able  to  get  £62,500 
cash  for  £55,000  worth  of  Stock,  and  that  was  the 
was  Put  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

<51481.  Did  the  Grand  Jury  approve  or  reject  it? — 

1 do  not  want  to  go  into  greater  detail  than  is 
necessary  for  the  people  I represent,  but  there  was 
a feeling  that  the  Grand  Jury  was  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  the  line,  and  I cannot  say  it  got 
a faar  hearing.  -r  6 

°f  it?— Th®  K.jeciionof 


the  proposed 
J.ast  Clare 
Railway. 


As  a free  grant  as  a relief  workf-As  a free  SeeJ^otS  1,7  Hle  G™‘i  !!”  ofS"17 


grant  they  considered  it  would  be  a proper  line  to 
build  at  that  time.  The  Grand  J urors  of  East  Clare 
voted  for  both  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines,  on  the 
understanding  that  if  the  Government  found  the 
money  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  an  East  Clare 
line,  which  was  the  one  link  required  to  complete  the 
county  system,  the  gentlemen  who  had  benefited  in 
Vestern  Clare  would  return  the  compliment  by  voting 
for  the  East  Clare  line.  That  was  the  understanding. 
There  were  three  arms  to  the  county  system. 

21470.  What  became  of  the  railway  that  was  sug- 
gested by  this  resolution  in  1892 ; what  was  done  sub- 
sequently ?— A Committee  was  formed  at  Scariff,  which 
was  the  centre  of  East  Clare,  and  I was  appointed 
chairman  of  it.  We  took  the  matter  up,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  various  engineers.  There  was  a larger 
scheme  before  us  first,  which  I need  not  go  into  now — 
I can  if  you  like. 

21471.  No.  I want  to  have  this  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  notes.  You  were  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1895  ?— Yes. 

21472.  And  that  Committee  was  formed  at  Scariff  ? 
—Yes. 

21473.  In  the  course  of  your  negotiations  with  re- 
ference to  that  railway  did  you  ascertain  what  the 
tiovemment  were  prepared  to  do  ? — Yes  ; there  were 
prolonged  negotiations  extending  over  nearly  14  years 
with  the  Government. 

21474.  Tell  us  briefly  in  yonr  own  words  the  result 
ol  those  negotiations  with  the  Government  ? — The 
question  was  very  thoroughly  gone  into.  The  Light 
Railways  Act  was  passed  the  year  after  we  formed 
that  Scariff  Railway  Committee— Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
°{*f  * °f  1896,  and  we  approached  him  on  the 
subject.  We  had  prolonged  communications  with  both 
™ aId  Balfour<  and  with  Mr.  Thomas  Robert- 
then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

• Dl(i  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  visit  the  district  ?— 
ne  aid;  eventually,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
he  visited  the  district. 

pi2.*’76-  What  was  the  result  of  that ; what  did  the 
a§ree  to  do  with  reference  to  this 


21483.  That  was  the  result ; and  therefore  it  was  Jury  of  Clare, 
never  made  ? — -It  was  never  made,  and  the  £62  500  ",ld  diversion 
was  allotted  to  a line  in  Donegal.  ’ of  1,18  Grant 

21484.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence  before  from  *" DonegaL 
some  other  witness.  I think  I understood  from  pre- 
vious evidence  that  these  Grand  Jurors  were  the 
same  as  the  County  Council  afterwards  ?— They  dis- 
charge _ the  same  functions,  except  that  a Grand 
Jury  simply  met  twice  a year  at  Assizes,  instead  of 
having  quarterly  meetings,  as  the  County  Councils 

„2^485.  The  district  never  got  the  benefit  of  it  at 
The.  district  never  got  the  benefit  of  it  at  all. 

JL  should  like  to  mention,  before  you  leave  that  ques- 
tion, that  had  that  railway  been  constructed  it  would 
have  put  Ennis  and_  the  County  of  Clare  in  a very 
much  stronger  position,  because  it  would  have  been 
linked  with  the  port  of  Clare  Castle  on  the  west, 
and  its  terminus  on  the  east  would  have  been 
actually  on  the  Grand  Canal  Company’s  system ; so 
that  we  would  have  had  water  competition  at  each 
end,  and  from  that  competition  West  Clare  and 
South  Clare  would  have  derived  the  benefit.  We 
reckon  that  in  freights  on  porter  alone  the  gross  re- 
ceipts would  have  been  £1,400  a year,  and  there 
were  a great  many  other  items  of  heavv  and  valuable 
traffic  also. 

21486.  Mr.  ^.cwor'th. — iW as  that  portion  coming 
from  Dublin  by  the  Shannon,  by  the  Grand  Canal  7 
— Yes. 

21487.  -Clare  Castle  is  on  the  arm  of  the  Shannon? 

—It  is  just  above  the  junction  of  -the  River  Fergus 
with  the  Shannon.  It  is  really  on  a tidal  estuary. 

21488.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at;  it  is  not 
artificial ; it  is  natural  navigation  ? — It  is  slightly 
improved  ; it  is  a natural  estuary. 

_ 21489.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  very  clearly 
given  us  the  history  of  that? — I felt  bound  to  ask 
to  be  heard  on  that  point,  because  two  gentlemen  have 
given  evidence  from  County  Clare  before  you  who,  I 
think,  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  length 


Particular  rauLy^They  a^M  a r vth?  neS°tiations  of  ^e  trouble  that  Mr. 

Rons,  and  negotiations  . 7 Robertson,  who  was  one  of  our  greatest  Irish  experts, 

their  visit  Tndeve^^  ^ took  on  the  matter‘  They  supposed  it  was  imshed 

r.ieni1?la^ed  °ost  of  the  construction  and  equip- 


ffient — £125,000. 

v was  tbe  leng*h  °f  line? — The 

2l0ITthue  ^ would  be  about  22  “iles.  I*  was  to 
sheds  L,.  say>  the  workshops  at  Ennis,  proper 

aira  ?flj  “““S  s‘“k- 

Ln  £“«£?f2Sl“d  ““ 


thing  like  that.  It  was  first  brought  forward  in  the 
early  nineties  as  a relief  of  distress  work ; but  it  was 
as  a commercial  concern  and  to  put  the  existing  West 
and  South  Clare  lines  on  their  legs  that  it  was  brought 
forward  in  1895-1896. 

21490.  Now,  I will  ask  you  one  or  two  general  Two  classes 
questions.  First  of  all  with  regard  to  passenger  01ll3' fo* 
traffic,  I think  you  hold  the  opinion  that  in  Ireland  l1!,as.e"£Cer 
there  should  only  be  two  classes— first  and  third?—  tn, «*«»»* 
Tes,  I do.  mended. 
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21491.  The  same  as  on  the  Midland  Railway  in 
^iS'^pSion  .ta,  is  that  if  J S«- 

could  do^t  with  safety  and  advantage  to  themselves. 

21493  And  you  think  that  if  the  first  class  faro 
we^SbstTti^ly  minced,  a .»*  *£ 

now  travel  third  would  travel  first  class  ?— I do.  un 
doubtedly.  . , , 

21494.  And  that  the  railway  companies  instead  ot 
losing  money  would  be  benefited : that  is  y°ur  vie  as 
--That  is  so.  At  present,  travelling  a good  deal  as 
I do,  one  sees  the  first-class  carriages  practically 
empty. 

21495.  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  sleeping-cars 
should  be  provided  on  night  mail  trains?— I think 
that  is  most  important.  May  I say,  to  make  that 
" clear,  that  when  I say  sleeping-cars  I do  no  mean 
anything  like  the  magnificent  s eepmg-cars  that  one 
sees  at  Holyhead,  for  example ; but  several  times  for 
i^taime  rfave’been  on  military  duty  at  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  and  I have  seen  some  carriages  on  the 
•Great  Western  Railway,  ordinary  first-class  car- 
riages, which  can  be  used  for  a night  journey,  each 
compartment  making  a double  sleeping 
not  know  how  they  do  it,  but  they  are  distinctly 
comfortable ; and  that  would  meet  ourneedsmire- 
land.  For  instance,  in  this  way.  At  Kmgsbiidge 
terminus  (the  terminus  we  in  the  South  are  ™ a inly- 
concerned  with)  passengers  arrive,  I will  say,  for 
West  Clare,  which  is  the  great  tourist  resort,  by  the 
afternoon  boat  from  Holyhead,  and  are,  tn  fact,  m 
Kinc-sbridge  somewhere  about  six  0 clock.  At  present 
they  cannot  get  on  to  Ennis  the  same  night,  nor  to 
West  Clare ; but  if  those  passengers  were  able  to  get 
their  dinner  comfortably  in  Dublin,  go  to  bed  in  a 
sleeping-car,  and  find  themselves  at  a siding  at 
Ennis  the  next  morning  (lust  as  you  find  yourself 
at  Euston),  get  their  breakfast,  and  turn  into  the 
West  Clare  train  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  platform, 
and  go  on,  I believe  it  would  be  a great  help  to  the 
tourist  traffic,  and  the  tourist  traffic  is  the  one  pay- 
able traffic  I can  see  ahead  of  us. 

21496.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  pas- 
sengers to  warrant  the  expenditure  on  these  sleeping 
cars  7—1  am  myself  against  the  special  sleeping  cars. 
I think  they  should  be  first-class  carriages,  with 
adaptable  seats  that  could  be  turned  into  bunks.  You 
do  not  get  people  used  to  these  conveniences  all  at 
once;  it  would  be  two  or  three  years  before  people 
realised  the  comfort  of  them. 


Alleged 
deterioration 
of  cattle 
owing  to  slow 
transit. 


21497  You  also  suggest  that  more  lavatory  car- 
riages should  be  provided  ?— That  is  very  necessary 
on  long  distance  runs.  .. 

21498.  Is  not  that  being  done  gradually  by  all  rail- 
way companies  now?— The  Great  Southern  have.  gone 
a long  way  in  that  direction,  but  I hope  to  see  it  ex- 
tended. , . , ...  , 

21499.  In  the  rolling  stock  that  is  being  built  by 
all  railway  companies,  is  not  lavatory  accommodation 
provided?— In  the  corridor  carriages  it  is. 

21500.  But  independent  of  the  corridor  carriages? 
— Independent  of  the  corridor  carriages,  only  in  the 
first  and  second  class,  and  not  for  all  of  them. 

21501.  Not  for  the  third?— In  the  corridors  it  is 
all  right. 

21502.  That  is  with  regard  to  passengers.  Now, 
with  regard  to  cattle,  which  is  a very  important  item 
in  the  business  of  Ireland.  Why  do  you  say  that  the 
transit  of  cattle  in  Ireland  is  too  slow : have  you  any 
particular  reason  for  making  that  remark? — Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  get  the  question  of  the  rates 
out  of  the  way  first.  I know  that  the  Ennis  people 
complain  very  much  about  the  cattle  rates,  but  you 
have  already  got  that  on  the  notes.  My  own  rate 
from  Killaloe,  which  is  about  £2  16s.  for  a wagon 
holding  nine  cattle,  to  Dublin  I am  not  dissatisfied 
with ; I do  not  quarrel  with  it  at  all.  The  half  wagon 
rate  is  rather  high,  but  I do  not  quarrel  with  the 
wagon  rate.  I find,  however,  that  the  cattle  reduce 
tremendously  on  the  journey  more  than  they  have 
any  right  to  do.  I weigh  my  cattle  at  home,  and 
they  are  sold  by  Uva  weight  at  the  big  Dublin  sales ; 
and  I find  that  an  ordinary  good-sized  beast  in  for- 
ward condition,  say  a beast  that  would  scale  10  cwt. 
live  weight,  will  reduce  four  stones  (fifty-six  pounds) 
between  leaving  my  paddocks  at  home  and  being  put 
on  the  weigh-bridge  in  Dublin,  and  I have  to  give 
item  two  days’  rest  in  Dublin  in  addition. 


21503.  To  recover  that  weight? — To  recover  from 
the  journey,  and  that  is  a very  serious  thing. 

21504.  How  often  do  you  weigh  your  cattle— when 
they  start  and  when  they  arrive? — Invariably  both 
■ways,  because  I sell  by  live  weight,  and  I must  do 
it  for  my  own  protection.  Of  course  I assume  that 
my  salemaster  is  honest,  but  I like  to  tell  him  what 
sort  of  price  I expect. 

21505.  These  figures  are  not  assumed  ; they  are  ac- 
tual figures  ?— Actual  figures,  arrived  at  by  weighing. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  I am  sending  up  nine  head 
of  cattle,  I weigh  two  to  four  average  beasts. 

21506.  You  say  an  ordinary  beast  would  lose  £ cwt. 
What  have  you  allowed  for  the  journey  in  that  case? 
—I  am  counting  it  all  on  the  journey. 

21507.  Is  it  twelve  hours  or  twenty  hours  or  what  ? 

On  the  whole  journey,  road  and  rail. 

21508.  From  En'nis  to  Dublin  ? — Killaloe.  I send 
from  Killaloe  to  Dublin. 

21509.  Do  they  join  the  railway  at  Killaloe?— 
Yes. 

21510.  You  put  them  into  trucks  at  Killaloe?— 
Yes. 

21511.  Supposing  I put  them  into  trucks  at  Kil- 
laloe at  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  at  what  time 
do  they  arrive  at  Dublin?— In  practice  they  would 
be  loaded  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
I cannot  tell  you  definitely  the  hour  of  arrival, 
because  it  is  the  salem aster’s  men,  not  mine,  who 
meet  them  at  the  other  end ; but  I take  it  they 
would  get  there  about  four  or  five  a.m.  the  following 
morning.  Probably  the  railway  people  could  tell  you 

*21512.  What  is  the  railway  mileage  ?— About  118 

mi21513  Mr.  Aspinall. — They  have  nothing  to  eat? 
—I  water  and  feed  them  at  Killaloe  before  loading 
them  ; I always  send  my  own  food.  At  two  p.m. 
they  are  loaded  at  Killaloe,  and  I should  say  at  about 
four  or  five  a.m.  the  following  morning  they  would 
have  arrived.  . 

21514.  Chairman.—  At  what  time  do  they  leave 
Killaloe  ?— They  would  leave  Killaloe  at,  1 think, 

four  o’clock.  iii« 

21515.  Why  do  you  load  them  at  two  o clocks— 
Because  the  company,  for  their  convenience,  like  to 
have  the  cattle  loaded  some  time  in  advance. 

21516.  Not  two  hours?— They  always  ask  me. 
The  company  are  very  good  in  finding  me  wagons 
at  short  notice  to  suit  the  markets,  and  that  sort 
of  tiling,  and  therefore  I convenience  them  in  every 

^£151 ’l'"1  But  not  to  that  extent,  if  the  train  leaves 
at  four  o’clock  ? — I think  I may  take  it  tins  way- 
that  the  very  latest  that  I could  load  them  without 
inconvenience  to  the  company  (because 
other  trains  coming  and  going,  and  tlie  C0™P  , - 
servants  have  other  things  to  do)  would  he  three 

° 21518.  That  I can  understand  ; three  o'clock,  with 
the  train  leaving  at  four  o’clock,  would  not  seem 
unreasonable?— I do  not  complain  of  tliat  m any 
way,  but  what  I mean  is  that  if  they 
Dublin  at  ten  o’clock  that  night,  so  that  they 
he  turned  straight  into  the  paddocks  and  have 
drink  and  stretch  themselves,  and  have  a good  »» 
of  hay,  next  morning  these  cattle  would  De  j 
much  bettor  beasts  than  they  are  under  the  existing 

87 21519.  Is  the  journey  unreasonably  long ; that  is 
the  point  ?-I  think  it  is.  I think  it  ought 
possible,  loading  cattle  at  Killaloe  th^® 
and  despatching  them  at  four  0 c1^’- 
them  at  the  latest  at  eleven  o clock  the  same  wD 

111 21520.  I suppose  you  have  represented  all  this  to 

the  railway  Company  ?- As  a private 

do  not  see  much  good  m doing so.  n^rand  jnIy 

SS.SSA*- 

tat  J present. 

are  rather  out  in  the  cold,  with  tee  coin 
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country an  amalgamation  of  the  railways  into 

three  or  four  systems  ? — I think,  for  the  present,  that, 
is  the  best  that  could  be  done,  assuming  that  the 
districts  were  guaranteed  against  higher  rates  ; that 
is  to  say.  that  they  did  not  lose  such  benefits  as  they 
have  gained  at  present  in  competitive  areas,  and 
guaranteed  against  an  inferior  railway  service.  For 
instance,  take  the  case  I gave  in  evidence  here  in 
London  before,  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Great- 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  system.  If  by  any  chance  you  lopped  oS 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  present  Great 
Southern  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  line  from  Tuam 
to  Collooney  and  Sligo,  and  gave  that  geographically 
to  the  Midland,  yon  would  deprive  all  that  part  of 
Connaught  of  competition,  and  therefore  they  would 
need  to  be  safeguarded.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
rocks  on  which  that  railway  scheme  split,  first  of 
all.  because  there  was  an  attempt  to  divide  the  line 
at  Ennis,  which  would  have  been  a most'  delightful 
tiling  for  us,  but  it  would  have  deprived  Connaught 
0f  competition  on  the  one  side,  and  Limerick  and 
Kerry  on  the  other.  I think  it  was  those  considera- 
tions which  eventually  lead  to  the  Bill  being  passed, 
and  in  anything  like  a grouping  of  railway  com- 
panies it  would  be  necessary  to  see  that  districts  did 
not-  lose ; in  fact,  I believe  so  much  in  competition 
mvself,  that  the  one  reason  why  I would  go  for 
these  amalgamations  would  be  that  there  would 
probably  be  very  considerable  savings  in  staff 
charges ; and  I should  hope  to  see  the  public  accom- 
modated perhaps  at  a great  many  points  where  at 
present,  owing  to  the  friction  between  companies 
and  things  of  that  kind,  there  may  be  inconveniences, 
and  connections  made  that  are  at  present  missed, 
and  so  on. 

21523.  I understand  from  what  you  say  that,  sub- 
ject to  some  proper  understanding,  that  rates  should 
not  be  advanced  and  other  safeguards,  you  are  in 
“favour  of  three  systems  of  railways? — And  possibly 
a fourth.  ; 

21524.  Three  or  four? — I do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
■expert,  but  it  is  quite  possible  there  might  be  a-  fourth 
system  running  down  the  East  coast. 

21525.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  Railway  Commissioners'  Court  *;  is  not  that  a pro- 
per tribunal  in  which  differences  between  traders  and 
Irish  railway  companies  can  be  settled  ? — I have  no 
experience  of  it.  and  anything  I say  on  that  point  I 
would  say,  therefore,  with  great  respect ; but  I believe 
we  will  have  to  come  eventually — (not  at  present ; 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  it  at  present) — to  something 
approaching  nationalisation  of  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land, the  shareholders,  of  course,  being  properly  safe- 
guarded— I have  no  right  to  begin  by  plundering 
them.  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  I should  like  to 
■see  would  be,  say,  two  gentlemen  of  approved  ex- 
perience and  position,  and  one  gentleman,  a barrister, 
of  considerable  experience  in  railway  matters,  ap- 
pointed upon  a sort  of  roving  commission,  with 
powers  to  go  round  and  hold  inquiries  from  place  to 
place.  I should  like  to  see  those  gentlemen  appointed 
a.  a salary,  not  in  the  way  in  which  we  commonly  do 
things  in  Ireland,  just  paying  them  enough  to  secure 
a second-rate  man,  but  I should  like  to  see  them  ap- 
pointed as  permanent  civil  servants  on  a proper  scale 
■ot  salary  and  pension,  and  let  them  go  round  holding 
roving  commissions  to  see  how  these  various  groups  of 
worke(b  Then  when  the  time  came,  as  I hope 
* c,?me’  when  we  have  our  wretched  land  system 
ut  of  the  way,  which  is  obstructing  everything  at 
present,  then  I should  hope  to  see  those  gentlemen, 
_ e experts  with  all  this  experience,  come  in  and  be  of 
+,  greatest  assistance,  from  the  experience  which 
WL  W*°U5  ha''e  gathered  from  their  five  or  ten  years’ 
t0  6 £overnment  who  were  running  the  rail- 
._7  as  the  State  concern.  That  is  the  best  way  I 
sn_D  ?:  , know  that  is  looked  on  as  a very  radical 

in  but  I have  occasionally  come  across  cases 

" ™ the  PuWic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  railway 
on  the  other,  were  brought  into  strained 
of  tR  ,u?fc  -T  aTblfc  of  unreasonableness  on  the  part 
mv  .Ldu'ect0rS-  In  such  a case  as  that,  I think  from 
the  "ltSpflenc?  o£  Public  life,  there  is  no  beating 
has  to  SUI?harge.  If  a member  of  the  public 

panv  3 -Ilch  corporation  like  a railway  com- 

fn  thp  ® , lfc.  under  great  disadvantages ; but  if, 
petent  , ,o£.  mTmry  before  a thoroughly  com- 

petent tribunal,  * came  out  that  this  was  a thing 


that  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  into  Court  at  all, 
or  that  the  company’s  or  the  shareholders'  money 
ought  not  to  have  been  expended  in  defending  a thing 
that  no  prudent  director  would  have  ever  dreamed  of 
defending,  I should  like  to  see  the  Court  or  tribunal 
able  to  order  a proportion  of  the  costs  to  be  paid  per- 
sonally by  the  director  or  directors  who  were  at  fault, 
and  I believe  that  would  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
stopping  unreasonable  litigation.  It  is  the  best  thing 
I can  think  of. 

21526.  Do  you  really  think  so? — I do. 

21527.  I don't? — I am  very  sorry  you  differ  from 
me ; your  opinion  is  worth  a great  many  of  mine. 

21528.  It  is  valuable  to  get  other  people's  opinions? 
— I am  very  glad  to  get  yours  on  it.  I shall  be  more 
careful  how  I put  it  forward  next  time. 

21529.  Oi  course,  you  will  agree  that,  whatever 
tribunal  has  to  settle  these  differences  between  the 
public  and  the  railway'  companies,  it  should  be  an  easy 
and  cheap  and  quick  way  of  settling  it,  without  any 
great  expense  ? — Yes.  The  people  who  come  before  it 
are  poor  people,  and  they  want  to  get  on  with  their 
work  and  not  be  kept  idling  about.  There  is  just  a 
point  that  I think  has  not  been  brought  before  you, 
but  it  is  an  important  point  on  our  own  county  rail- 
way system.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  Great  Southern  taking  over  those  lines — I 
am  not  going  to  take  you  into  that — and  about  con- 
verting them  into  broad  gauge. 


June  10, 1907. 

Colonel  G. 

O'Callaghan 

Westropp.J.p., 

Coolreagh, 

Bodyke, 

County  Clare. 


Question  of 
the  proposed 
conversion  of 
the  West  and 
South  Clare 
railways  into 
broad  gauge 
lines  discussed. 


21530.  You  mean  the  West  Clare  line? — The  West 
end  South  Clare.  I happened  to  be  on  a Grand  Jury 
when  a good  deal  of  that  was  going  through,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  were  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  you  about  it.  The  West  Clare  will 
have  to  be  completely  re-made,  because  it  was  only 
constructed  to  carry  a narrow  gauge  line ; but  when 
we  were  making  the  South  Clare  line  we  stipulated 
that  the  South  Clare  line  should  be  ballasted  and  the 
culverts  made  of  a strength  to  admit  of  its  Conversion 
to  the  broad  gauge.  Therefore  the  expense  of  con- 
verting the  South  Clare  will  be  very  much  less  than 
the  expense  of  converting  the  West  Clare.  The  only 
ether  point  on  those  two  lines  to  which  I should  like 
to  draw  attention,  which  also  came  within  my  own 
knowledge  when  I was  on  the  Grand  Jury,  was  that 
we  drove  a very  hard  bargain  for  the  South  Clare  line 
with  the  contractor.  I believe  he  barely  made  the  very 
minimum  percentage  of  profit  that  a contractor  should 
make ; but  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  that 
lie  made  a very  good  thing  out  of  the  West  Clare  line. 
The  Grand  Jury,  not  knowing  much  about  railway 
matters,  drove  a soft  bargain  over  the  West  Clare, 
and  consequently  they  did  not  get  the  amount  or 
quality  of  rolling  stock,  or  such  a substantial  perman- 
ent way  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  expense  which  has  made 
these  lines  unpopular  since.  If  they  had  been  given 
a better  start,  they  would  have  been  verv  much 
cheaper. 

¥t-  •4nt'°rf7i. — Where  do  the  two  lines 
divide? — It  is  only  a theoretical  division.  The  metals 
are  continuous. 

21532.  Where  does  the  West  Clare  end?— At  Mil- 
town-Malbay. 

21532a.  It  is  a continuous  run  ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

21533.  With  regard  to  these  railways,  I think  the 
county  pays  a considerable  amount  in  the  way  of 
county  contribution  on  both  of  these?— Yes,  on  an 
average  about  £7,000  a year.  ’ 

21534.  Over  and  above  the  two  per  cent,  for  which 
^ cabie’  1 *hlnk-  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
<lhe-  workinff  expenses  in  respect 
of  the  West  Clare  there  is  an  annual  contribution  of 
9e  t£  00’  and.of  £UO0  in  respect  of  the 
South  Clare ?— I know  it  is  a considerable  amount;  I 
do  not  know  the  actual  figures,  because  they  do  not 
come  before  me  now. 

Tn0Se  are,taken  fr°m  the  Board  of  Works 
Returns.  Over  and  above  two  per  cent,  which  they 
have  to  pay  on  the  guaranteed  capital,  they  have 

expenses^?— T^s;000  * W ^ **  ^ 

JSSStJ0!*  “e?,tioned  that  the  East  Clare  people 
considered  that  they  were  rather  aggrieved  because 

2 It 


The  annual 
liability  of  t 
Co.  Clare  in 
respect  of  tl 
West  and 
South  Clara 
railways. 
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East  Clare’s 
contribution  to 
the  South  and 
W<st  Clare 
railways 
guarantee. 


The  heavy  ex 
penditure  on 
the  We-t  Clare 
railway  dis- 
cussed. 


The  Board  of 
Works  iuauiry 
into  the 
working  of  the 
Clare  Railways 
in  1898 


The  effect  of 
the  agreement 
between  the 
Great  Southern 
and  Western 
Bail  way 
Company  and 
the  Grand 
Canal  Corn- 

competition 

discussed. 


at  the  time  they  joined  in  the  contribution  it  was  on 
the  understanding  that  if  there  was  any  money  forth- 
coming in  future  it  would  go  towards  making  an  ex 
tension  in  their  direction  ? — Yes. 

21537.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  the  whole 
County  of  Clare,  which  was  what  you  were  referring 
to,  pays  2£d.  in  the  £ in  support  of  that  guarantee 7 
— As  a county  at  large  charge. 

21538.  For  which  they  derive  no  benefit  at  all  ? — 
In  East  Clare  we  derive  no  appreciable  benefit. 

21539.  In  the  remainder  of  the  county  the  poundage 
is  from  3(7.  to  Is.  Id.  ? — Once  I think  it  has  gone  as 
high  as  Is.  2d. ; that  is  in  the  extreme  western  barony 
of  Moyarta. 

21540.  With  regard  to  the  receipts  from  the  West 
Clare  Railway,  I think  the  Board  of  Trade.  Returns 
show  that  the  receipts  per  mile  on  the  West  Clare 
portion  are  really  higher  than  those  of  any  other  of 
the  light  railways  in  Ireland,  with  one  exception. 
On  the  West  Clare  section  the  receipts  per  mile 
come  to  £8  14s.  per  week  ? — I have  heard  it  stated ; 

I have  not  it  in  my  mind  at  the  moment,  but  I think 
that  is  right. 

21541.  The  only  other  line  that  approaches  that  at 
all  is  the  Cork  and  Muskerry.  Having  regard  to  that 
high  receipt  per  mile,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
work  out  at  such  a high  figure — the  expenditure  is 
£9  2s.  per  mile  per  week — can  you  account  for  that 
at  all? — No,  I cannot.  I think  it  is  a thing  that  a 
man  would  want  to  be  a director  of  the  company  or 
a trained  expert  to  go  into  thoroughly  before  he  could 
express  an  opinion.  A mere  casual  traveller  or  a 
mere  resident  in  the  district  could  not  put  Ins  finger 
on  it  properly. 

21542.  You  spoke  of  the  West  Clare  being  in  a very 
bad  state  as  regards  permanent  way  and  equipment 
generally  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  been  improved,  and  that 
is  the  reason  of  these  increases.  We  have  no  borrow- 
ing powers  on  those  lines,  and  all  repairs  and  re- 
newals of  rolling  stock  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
revenue. 

21542a.  Chairman. — That  is  the  explanation,  then? 
— It  is  part  of  the  explanation. 

21543.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  seems  strange, 
in  looking  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  that 
on  the  united  system,  for  1905,  the  permanent  way 
expenditure  works  out  at  over  £5,000,  the  locomo- 
tives at  £7,000,  and  the  repairs  to  rolling  stock  £2., 400. 
That  is  a heavy  expenditure  in  one  year? — It  is  long 
ago  that  we  did  that.  If  we  had  started  fair,  if  we 
had  known  our  business  better  at  the  commencement 
of  it,  and  bought  a better  permanent  way  and  rolling 
stock  to  begin  with,  the  charges  would  have  been 
very  much  lighter. 

21544.  In  addition  to  that  guaranteed  capital  there 
is  a small  sum  on  both  lines  of  ordinary  stock,  is  there 
not,  which  pays  nothing  ?— 1 There  may  be,  but  it 
must  be  so  small  that  I have  never  heard  of  it. 

21545.  £20,000  in  the  one  case,  and  £16,500  in  the 
other? — I never  heard  of  it. 

21546.  It  is  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : there 
is  no  interest  paid  on  it,  naturally.  I think  there 
vjs  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  7th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1896,  at  the  instance  of  the  rate- 
payers of  West  Clare,  as  to  the  working  of  that  line, 
was  there  not  in  1898  ? They  have  power  under  the 
Act  of  1896? — I did  not  know  they  had  power  with 
regard  to  railways  constructed  before  1896. 

21547.  Tlie  Act  is  retrospective? — I did  j ot  know 
about  that,  but  I know  it  has  been  continually  talked 
of,  and  the  matter  was  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  re- 
cently, within  the  last  month  or  two. 

21548.  The  Board  of  Works  Report  for  1902  points 
out  that  they  held  this  inquiry  at  the  Instance  of  the 
ratepayers  in  1898,  and  that  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry was  that  after  referring  the  matter  to  the  West 
Clare  Company  they  did  not  consider  any  further 
action  was  necessary,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  It 
seems  curious  if  there  were  such  grave  complaints  that 
apparently  the  Board  of  Works  were  satisfied  they 
were  not  of  such  a nature  as  would  necessitate  any 
Report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  You  spoke  of  the 
water  competition  of  the  Grand  Canal  as  being  in 
the  interests  of  the  county,  the  district,  and  the 
whole  country.  As  a matter  of  fact  I suppose  you  have 
seen  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  recently,  and  also  on  previous 
occasions  in  1902,  as  to  the  agreement  between  the 
GTea-t  Southern  and  Western  Company  and  the  Grand 
Canal  Company  ? — When  was  the  agreement  made  ? 


21549.  I do  not  know  when  it  was  made,  but  ifc 
was  in  existence  in  1902,  at  any  rate,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  again  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Canals  and  Waterways  Iasi  October ?— Our  railway 
came  forward  in  1897.  5 

21550.  It  is  in  existence  at  the  present  moment:  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  it? — No,  I did 
not  see  it. 

21551.  In  return  for  a payment  of  £4,000  or  £5  000 
a year  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
to  the  Grand  Canal  Company,  the  Grand  Canal  Com- 
pany forewent  a cer:ain  traffic;  in  other  words 
although  ostensibly  there  was  competition  between  the 
Canal  Company  and  the  Railway  Company  in  respect 
of  certain  classes  of  traffic,  that  competition  was 
entirely  nullified  by  this  agreement? — I should  say  it 
is  a very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  districts  if  that  i* 
so. 

21552.  Where  you  have  agreements  of  that  kind 
entered  into  between  a water-carrying  company  and 
a railway  competition  disappears? — Obviously. 

21553.  So  that  the  competition  which  you  refer  te- 
as being  of  such  great  advantage  to  your  county  is 
rather  more  of  a figure  of  speech  under  such  circum- 
stances. Further  than  that,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the 
canal  sendee  on  the  Shannon  and  on  Lough  Derg  is 
considered  a very  unsatisfactory  service? — We  think  in 
the  Scariff  district  it  might  be  considered  improved, 
but  a't  tlie  same  time  we  would  be  in  such  a miserable 
condition  without  it  that  we  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have,  and  are  thankful. 

21554.  Are  not  the  boats  often  held  up  for  days 
at  a time  by  high  floods  ? — Not  as  often  as  formerly. 
They  used,  twenty  years  ago,  to  be  continually 
troubled  with  that. 

21555.  I saw  some  evidence  about  it  before  the 
Congested  Districts  Commission  the  other  day,  when 
Mr.  O’Connor,  from  Scariff,  and  a gentleman 
from  the  Grand  Canal  Company  gave  evidence,  and 
T think  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  boats  were  often  held  up? — I get  a 
good  deal  of  my  own  goods  for  my  house  and  farm 
over  the  canal  system,  and  I can  only  remember 
once  in  the  last  eighteen  years  that  goods  of  mine 
were  delayed  by  that  cause. 

Al556.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  inter-communication 
between  the  outlet  of  the  canal  at  Lough  Derg 
and  Limerick,  is  very  inefficient,  and  that  prac- 
tically goods  have  to  be  transhipped,  and  that  there 
is  no  communication  owing  to  tides  and  bridges?— 

I think  they  break  bulk  at  Killaloe  I cannot  telt 
you  for  certain,  but  my  impression  is  that  there 
is  a main  line  of  goods  from  Dublin  to  Limerick, 
that  a certain  amount  of  bulk  is  broken  and  sent 
on  to  Scariff  or  Killaloe. 

21557.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  there  have 
been  negotiations  from  time  to  time  between  the 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Canal  Company  as  to  the 
rates  and  tolls  which  they  charge? — Yes,  the  Board 
of  Works  have  the  tolls  on  Lougli  Derg. 

21558.  But  there  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two.  The  Board  of  Works  were 
appealed  to,  and  they  tried  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  Canal  Company  as  to  the  tolls  which 
were  in  force  on  the  Shannon;  was  that  not  so?— 
I have  only  heard  it  hearsay ; it  was  not  a thing  I 
was  much  concerned  in  ; I have  not  a clear  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

21559.  My  only  object  in  asking  tlie  question  was  to 
show  that  from  what  I have  read  of  these  different  re- 
ports, and  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  be- 
fore the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  and  also  on 
different  occasions  here,  I should  have  thought  that  the 
canal  service  and  the  Shannon  navigation  was  not  of 
as  much  value  as  it  should  be  to  the  district  ? — I think 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may  be  worked  up.  There 
is  one  point  of  importance  on  that.  You  may  re- 
member, perhaps,  that  a few  years  ago  a service  of 
passenger  steamers  was  put  on,  called  the  Shannon 
Development  Service.  These  boats  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  small  articles,  like  a pair  of  tennis  shoes, 
that  you  might  pay  threepence  on,  or  something 
like  than;  they  were  only  allowed  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  passengers’  luggage. 

21560.  Mr.  Aeworth. — Who  prevented  them? — 
The  Canal  Company. 

21561.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  Board  of 
Works  knew  nothing  about  it.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Canal  Company  and 
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iclie  Shannon  Development  Company,  when  the  sub- 
sidy for  the  service  was  given  in  1897,  that  in  return 
for  certain  facilities  which  they  gave  to  the  Shannon 
Development  Company  the  latter  agreed  not  to  carry 
goods  traffic. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  Board  of  Works  stipulated  a 
guarantee. 

21561.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  was  a subsidy. 
31y  whole  contention  is  that  where  in  Ireland 
jou  have  these  agreements,  not  secretly  done,  but 
jn  the  light  of  open  day,  the  effect  of  them  must 
be  very  much  to  destroy  the  competition  which  at 
first  sight  appears  to  exist? — I know  in  that  par- 
xicular  case  it  was  most  irritating,  for  the  Develop- 
ment boats  were  fast  traffic  and  the  others  were 
deadly  slow.  There  were  lots  of  small  things  like 
parcels  which  they  might,  with  great  advantage, 
have  taken,  and  helped  to  earn  money  which  would 
have  kept  them  going. 

21552.  You  referred  to  the  two  services  which  were 
established  under  the  second  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1896.  One  was  the  service  on  Lough  Derg.  That 
was  established  for  twelve  years  with  a subsidy  for 
seven  years  ? — We  gave  a five  years’  guarantee. 

21563.  The  counties  gave  a subsidy  in  addition? — 
Our  Grand  Jury  did — I was  one  of  them. 

21564.  A subsidy  of  £1,700  a year? — We  gave  £250 
from  Clare. 

21565.  Seven  counties  contributed  to  it? — Yes. 

21566.  That  subsidy  has  expired  now? — It  has 
from  Clare,  certainly. 

21567.  They  got  a guarantee  of  £1,700  a year,  and 
they  further  got  a subsidy  of  £10,000  from  the 
Treasury  to  run  over  a period  of  seven  vears? — 
Yes. 

21568.  In  return  for  that,  can  you  tell  us  what 
service  they  performed  ? — They  began  with  a dis- 
tinctly defined  service. 

21569.  How  often? — They  had  a daily  service. 

21570.  Where  from? — From  Athlone  to  Kill  aloe, 
and  then  they  had  a cross-lake  service,  what  they 
called  a local  service. 

21571.  I think  you  will  find  they  went  a good  deal 
further  than  Athlone  ?— They  did ; but  I do  not 
think  it  was  with  the  same  boat ; they  had  a lighter 
boat  that  went  on  to  Carrick-on -Shannon. 

21572.  They  went  right  up  to  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
to  Rooskey,  Athlone,  and  so  on  to  Killaloe,  with  a 
cross-service  on  the  Lake?— Yes. 

21573.  That  was  a daily  service  in  each  direction? 
—Yes. 

21574.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  that  has 
not  been  a great  financial  success  ? — Yes. 

21575.  And  that  the  only  portion  of  that  service 
that  is  now  running  is  the  Killalce  and  Athlone 
portion  ?— Yes. 

21576.  The  Carrick-on-Shannon  and  other  sections 
have  been  discontinued  ?— To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, they  certainly  wasted  a good  deal  of  mcnev  by 
running  bi-weekly  services  in  the  winter  months 
^ cS’c  "one  wanted  them  at  all. 

21577  That  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years? 

But  they  began  in  that  way,  which  was  a waste 
■oi  money.  A better  summer  service  would  have  been 
much  better. 

cuf157?'-  At  11116  Present  tirae>  the  position  is  that  the 
swamship  company  is  getting  no  subsidy  either  from 
t 6 irea/™Y  or  the  county  ? — I think,  in  effect,  it  is. 

* Jou  .ex»cily  how  it  happened  ; anyone 
Thf  a*  Works  would  be  able  to  tell' you 

T»rnQ®war<J^of  Torks  held  UP  money,  and  I 

were  ^6r  tkat  tlle,  Shannon  Development  Company 
were  very  angry jjhat  the  Board  of  Works  did  not 
t J . over  to  them.  But  the  steamers  would  not 
rU3l?lnS  DOW  if  the  Board  of  Works  had 
going  UP  that  money  helP  to  keeP  tlle  thing 

noH'  Yw  ?aJ  assured  rhat  they  are  getting 
-owine  gto  had-  evldfnc®  from  Mr.  Stevenson  that 
hw  git  ^ expi5r,  of  the  “kity,  did  not  see 
"bound  tf-^^+-pOSS1^Ie’  althou°l1  were  legally 

under  t th®  service>  d»*t  they  could  do  m 

verygreat  *™«**P*f*  Would  it  be  a 

were  Sntim2Tkwtol7°Ur  districfc  if  tfie 
but  if  tak^d^04  to  m7  immediare  district; 
™ it  Sronp  of  counties  that  border 

1 uId  ^ most  unfortunate. 

lafi-TO  Jd^^re  .refefrinS  to  fast  Clare  and  Kil- 
W 14  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  East 


Clare  and  Galway,  the  district  which  you  represent, 
if  that  Shannon  steamship  service  were  discontinued  ? 
— It  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  to  East 
Clare,  but  to  Galway,  I think  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate distinctly  if  it  were  discontinued. 

21581.  We  will  now  leave  the  steamship  question. 
You  referred  to  the  coach  service  from  Ennistymon 
to  Lisdoonvarna  and  Bally vaughan.  That  was  also 
established  under  the  same  Act? — Yes,  that  was 
entirely  done  by  the  Government ; there  was  no 
guarantee  from  the  county. 

21582.  And  they  gave  a subsidy  of  £2,600  a year 
to  run  for  seven  years ; can  you  say  what  the  result 
of  that  service  was? — I have  been  over  it  myself 
when  it-  was  running.  I should  call  it  a distinctly 
convenient  service ; but  in  opening  up  any  new  route 
in  backward  places  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  the  thing  by  the  first  few  years  of  running, 
because  it  takes  the  tourist  public  and  the  public 
generally  some  time  to  get  into  the  way  of  using 
new  tracks. 

21583.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  income 
that  particular  coach  earned  during  the  seven  years 
or  during  any  year? — No,  I have  no  figures  of  that 
kind. 


Colonel  G. 
O'Callaglt&D, 
Westrepp,  J.r., 
Coclreagb. 
Bodykf, 
County  Clare. 
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21584.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
receipts  for  the  whole  of  the  seven  years  amounted 
to  £420,  in  other  words,  an  annual  sum  of  £60,  and 
that  the  coach  received  a.  subsidy  of  £320  annually 
from  the  Treasury? — No,  I should  not. 

21585.  It  may  have  been  a great  convenience,  but- 
it-  was  not  a financial  success  ? — I do  not  think  i t 
was  ever  intended  to  be  a financial  success ; it  was 
a development  scheme. 

21586.  I think  they  had  a coach  service  on  the  other 
side,  from  Listowel  to  Tarbert-,  in  connection  with  the 
steamships  there  to  Kilrush  ? — I have  never  been  over 
it. 

21587.  And  the  result  of  all  those  schemes  estab-  Disconti.uauc* 
lished  under  that  Act  was  of  such  a disappointing  of  the  service* 
nature  that  when  the  subsidy  expired  the  service  was  on  t,ie  ex  pic- 
discontinued  ; you  are  aware  of  that  ? — Yes.  atio“  "'f  ,lia 

21588.  I believe  one  object  the  Government  had  m 3U,Jsid-v- 
starting  those  different  schemes  was  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  railway  extension  in  tlirr 
part  of  the  country.  Was  that  not  the  idea  with 
which  the  scheme  was  started? — I never  heard  that. 

I thought  they  were  rather  started  to  fill  up  blanks 

in  places  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  <-f 

having  railways,  and  as  a support  <to  the  existing  rail-  1 

ways.  For  instance,  our  West  and  South  Clare  lints 

would  have  derived  distinct  assistance  from  those 

lines.  It  would  have  brought  them  a certain  amount 

of  traffic  that  would  probably  not  have  come  to- them 

otherwise— commercial  traffic. 

21589.  At  any  rate,  the  service  was  only  a summer 
service? — That  was  all. 

21590.  The  coach  service  did  not  carry  goods  at  all  The.coach 
—small  parcels  only  ?— Not  as  far  as  I remember.  I servi.ea3  not 
never  saw  any  goods.  considered  a 

21591.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that,  under  such  ?o  the  *"**  ** 
circumstances,  no  very  reliable  or  just  conclusion  desirJji.itv  of 
could  be  formed  from  a service  running  in  the  summer  railway  ,-i- 
months  only — particularly  for  tourist  traffic — as  to  tension, 
whether  that  negatived  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a light  train  service?— Oh,  no.  The  two  things  are 
not  comparable.  One  is  a tourist  thing ; it  is  a phil- 
anthropic effort,  and  you  cannot  draw  commercial 
deductions  from  that.  I do  not  see  how  you  can. 

21592.  It  did  not  lend  itself  to  commercial  under- 
takings ; it  did  not  give  facilities,  and  so  on  ? — No. 

21593.  When  you  say  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out 
the  proposal  for  the  East  Clare  Railway,  I believe  p_  . 
that  was  at  the  time  when  you  proposed  to  make  it  of  th>"c .untr 
from  Ballinasloe? — That  was  before  the  East  Clare  Clare' Grind 7 
Railway.  jary'fl  action 

21594.  The  time  when  you  were  considering  it  ? — in  refusing  to 
When  the  people  of  East  Clare  and  East  Galway  entertain  the 
united,  and  the  Ballinasloe  people,  too,  and  King’s  proposal  for 
County,  we  had  one  common  Committee  at  Scariff  ; ■ th?  East  Clare 
then  there  were  sub-committees,  and  we  took  this  railway- 
matter  up.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  for 
opening  up  that  district,  and  possibly  making  it  a 
commercial  success,  a line  from  Ennis  through  Scariff 
to  Ballinasloe,  crossed  by  a line  from  Loughrea  to 
Portumna  and  Birr  at  a place  called  Cloonmovlan, 
would,  beyond  all  question,  be  the  best  thing  for" that 
side  of  the  country. 
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ion7  21595.  It  was  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Trench  that 
June  i»U7.  ,f  that  Portumna  raiiWay  should  be  resuscitated,  his 
Colonel  G.  opinion  and  those  whom  he  represented  would  be  to 

O’Callaghan  continue  that  line  across  the  Shannon  to  Portumna, 

Weetropp,  j.p.  down  the  east  side  of  Lough  Derg  to  Scariff  ; and  that 
Coolreigh,  would  probably  meet  your  views  as  well  as  this  other 
Bodyke,  Hne  speak  o{  ?_It  would  indeed  really  help  the 

County  Clare.  mat^r  onrone  side,  and  that  is  the  traffic  in  store 
cattle,  which  keeps  the  North  East  from  us  entirely. 

21596.  At  any  rate,  the  Grand  Jury,  in  their  wis- 
dom, threw  it  out? — Yes. 

21597.  We  have  had  an  instance  of  where  the  Lei- 
trim County  Council  have  just  foregone  a grant  of 
£24,000  because  they  feared  they  might  have  to^ sup- 
ply some  small  guarantee.  At  any  rate,  the  Co.  Coun- 
cil of  Leitrim  in  their  generation  were  no  wiser  than 
the  Grand  Jury  in  their  generation,  so  that  human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  whether  it  is  exemplified 
by  a Grand  Jury  or  a County  Council  ?— A number  of 
residents  in  the  county,  including  some  County  and 
District  Councillors,  have  been  coming  to  me  for  the 
last  three  months  asking  if  it  was  possible  to  revive 
the  Committee  and  the  efforts  we  made  for  getting  this 
line  built ; and  that  was  partly  my  reason  for  offering 
to  give  evidence  when  I saw  that  certain  West 
Clare  gentlemen  who  had  no  statistics  connected  with 
the  line  and  the  possibility  of  its  paying  had  given 
The  necessity  evidence  which  was  hostile  to  us. 
for  some  21598.  Taking  into  consideration  these  experiments 

extension  of  on  different  schemes  of  coach  and  steamer  services,  is 
light  railways  it  still  your  opinion  that  some  extension  of  light  rail- 
in  the  East  ways  in  this  large  district  of  East  Clare  and 

Clare  district ' Galway  would  be  desirable  ? — I go  further  than  that, 
strongly  urged,  j think  it  is  necessary. 

21599.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  remunera- 
tive ? — I think  so  to  this  extent,  I think  it  should  cer- 
tainly pay  its  working  expenses,  and  it  should  pay, 
probably.  I should  say,  75  per  cent,  of  the  dividend 
on  the  "guaranteed  capital.  I know  estimates  were 
made  by  very  competent  people  when  that  line  was 
on  before,  that  in  three  or  four  years,  when  it  had 
established  its  connection  and  got  its  customers,  it 
would  be  a paying  concern.  I cannot  say  that  I was 
positive  about  that  myself,  but  I know  it  would  have 
gone  so  near  to  paying  that  with  a very  small  tax  on 
the  rates  it  would  have  paid. 

Willingness  of  21600.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  think  the 
the  ratepayers  ratepayers  would  be  prepared  to  guarantee  anything 
to  contribute  towards  the  capital?— If  it  had  been  fully  discussed 
towards  the  I think  they  would.  It  would  be  most  improper  to 

cost  of  rail-  rush  them  into  it  now.  They  would  have  to  have 

way  extension,  plenty  of  time  to  consider. 

21601.  Apart  from  any  prospect  of  such  a line  being 
remunerative,  do  you  think  the  conditions  of  that 


particular  district,  its  financial  state,  the  poverty  or 
the  people,  and  their  dependence  largely  upon  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  even  though  they  might  not  directly 
be  likely  to  produce  any  profitable  result  ? — I 0an  only 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Robertson  gave  me y 

21602.  Never  mind  Mr.  Robertson  ; what  is  your 
opinion  ?— I can  only  say  that  Mr.  Robertson  scolded 
me  for  asking  for  Government  help  for  such  a rich 
district ; he  said  we  ought  to  be  able  to  build  a line 
out  of  our  own  pockets.  But  if  it  is  a rich  district 
here,  it  is  a poor  district  there  ( showing  on  the  map) 

21603.  It  was  represented  to  us  that  the  whole  of 
that  was  a poor  district? — When  you  get  up  there 
it  is ; but  between  Ennis  and  Scariff  there  is  land 
valued  at  £1  an  acre  and  upwards. 

21604.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
State  acquiring  the  control  of  the  Irish  railways?— 
I have. 

21605.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  that?— I think  it 
will  come,  and  that  it  ought  to  come  in  time. 

21606.  I am  talking  now  of  the  State  controlling 
the  railways,  not  of  nationalisation  of  the  railways— 
of  the  State  taking  over  the  whole  of  the  Irish  railway 
systems  and  putting  them  under  such  a Board  as 
they  might  think  fit ; in  other  words,  adding  one 
more  Department  to  the  number  of  Departments  which 
we  already  have  in  Dublin? — I rather  think  we  can- 
not do  it  until  we  have  more  sense  than  we  have  at 
present,  and  until  we  get  the  land  question  out  of  the 

21607.  I am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  the 
end'  of  time  ? — When  we  get  the  land  question  out  of 
the  way  we  will  have  more  sense.  There  are  two  very 
short  local  grievances  I want  to  mention,  which  I was 
asked  to  state,  so  that  they  will  appear  on  the  notes. 
One  is  that  at  present  a commercial  man  or  a business 
man  cannot  go  from  Ennis  to  Dublin  and  return  the 
same  day,  and  that  is  very  hard  on  a number  of 
men.  There  are  a great  many  solicitors,  land  agenti. 
and  business  people  who  would  like  to  have  that  con- 
venience, but  now  they  have  to  stay  out  a night. 
There  is  no  train  leaving  Dublin  later  than  3 p.m.  h.v 
which  you  can  get  back  to  Ennis  the  same  night,  and 
that  is  rather  bad.  The  other  point  is  with  regard  to 
return  tickets  ; it  is  an  absurd  anomaly  that  has  only 
to  be  mentioned  to  obtai  n your  sympathy.  At  present 
you  can  get  a two  months  return  ticket  from  Ennis  to 
London,  and  no  more ; but  if  you  take  a ticket  from 
Euston  to  Ennis  it  is  available  for  six  months. 

21608.  Sir  Herbert  Jehyll. — Has  this  been  repre- 
sented to  the  railway  companies  ? — It  is  in  course  of 
representation,  but  I gave  it  as  one  of  the  absurd 
anomalies  we  indulge  in  there. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning,  at  11  o' clocks 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JUNE  11th,  1907. 


In  tbe  Board  Room  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 


Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


\fr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  that  return 
that  you  put  in  yesterday  was  practically  in  answer 
to  some  questions  of  mine. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— It  was  in  answer  to 
what  vou  put  to  Mr.  Carvill,  sir. 

Mr.'  Acworth. — What  I wanted  to  suggest  before  it  is 
formally  put  in  was  this— that  while  it  corrects  various 
rates,  it  really  does  not  deal  with  the  point  I was 
anxious  to  get  explained.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there 
was  a difference  of,  we  will  6ay,  20  per  cent.— or  there 
appears  to  be  a difference — in  the  rate  book  on  the 
class  rates  for  Class  A or  Class  B,  or  whatever  it  be. 
But  when  it  comes  to  special  rates  that  distinction  has 
pretty  much  disappeared,  and  the  difference  in  per- 
centage is  very  much  smaller.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  whether  it  be  a class  rate  or  whether  it  be  a 
special  rate,  terminals  have  got  to  come  off,  so  that  I 
do  not  see  that  the  taking  off  of  terminals  affects  tire 
question  of  percentage.  That  return  does  not  answer 
my  question,  which  is,  why  is  there  such  a large  dif- 
ference in  the  percentage  in  class  rates,  which  are, 
presumably,  not  charged,  and  a small  difference  in 
percentage  when  you  come  to  the  special  rate,  which, 
in  fact,  is  the  rate  at  which  the  traffic  goes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne.  k.c. — Of  course  there  shall  be 
an  answer  to  that.  This  does  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  agree  with  me  that  it  does  not? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — This  was  intended  to  an- 
swer it,  but  it  does  not,  and  even  here  there  is  an  error 
of  hi.  in  the  first  case — it  is  clearly  a mistake.  But 
this  was  intended  to  answer  the  allegation  that  on  the 
actual  charges  Newry  was  unfairly  treated  as  com- 
pared with  Belfast.  What  we  did  was  this — we  have 
taken  off  the  terminals  at  each  end,  which  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  That  was  the  idea.  Then  that  left 
a certain  rate  to  be  divided  by  mileage.  But  that 
would  not  have  been  fair,  because,  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners’  decision,  which  I had,  they  said — 
“ In  consequence  of  the  incline  in  the  case  of  Newry, 
the  rate  you  may  charge  shall  be  from  2d.  to  4d.” 
where  it  is  minerals,  we  have  taken  off  2±d. ; where  it 
is  Class  C we  have  taken  off  3d. ; and,  doing  that, 
then  we  have  compared  the  rates  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  practically  they  are  the  same.  That 
was  what  this  was  intended  to  do,  but  why  there  should 
be  a greater  difference  between  the  two  rates  when 
they  are  merely  class  rates  than  in  the  case  of  the 
actual  rates,  I do  not  know,  except  that  the  actual 
rates  are  carrying  out  the  Railway  Commissioners’ 


decision.  You  will  remember  they  complained  on  the  June  11,  I007« 
second  occasion  that  we  had  not  differentiated  suffi-  — 
ciently.  The  first  allegation  was : “ You  are  putting 
us — Newry — at  an  undue  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Belfast.”  The  Commissioners  said,  '‘  You  are,” 
and  therefore  we  had  to  amend,  and  we  did  make  a 
difference  of  from  2d.  to  4 d.  Then  we  went  back  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  held  that 
fi-om  2d.  to  4 d.  was  the  right  difference,  and  these 
actual  rates  are  framed  upon  the  Commissioners'  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Of  course  you  say  that  you  have  put 
that  in,  as  it  were,  in  answer  to  the  witness.  I have 
nothing  more  to  say,  as  you  admit  it  leaves  my  ques- 
tion unanswered. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — We  have  not  answered 
your  question. 

Mr.  Acworth  — Very  well ; but  I think  it  is  right 
that  you  should  understand  that  I would  like  Colonel 
Plews  to  deal  with  that  point. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I will  reserve  this,  and 
will  not  put  it  in  at  this  instant,  not  only  because  it 
does  not  answer  your  point,  but  also  because  there  is 
the  clerical  error  which  I have  already  mentioned  in 
the  first  example.  We  have  taken  off  7d.  in  the  case 
of  Belfast,  which  is  2 £d.,  2 £tf.,  and  2d.  ; and  we  have 
taken  it  off  the  same  in  both.  That  is  a mistake;  I 
will  have  that  corrected,  and  at  the  same  time  answer 
your  question. 

Mr.  Acworth. — May  I ask  you  what  terminals  you 
have  in  fact  taken  off  ? You,  obviously,  have  not  taken 
off  the  statutory  maximum  terminate. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — We  have  taken  off  the 
statutory,  sir,  for  that  class — that  is  for  coal. 

Mr.  Acworth.— I think  you  will  find  you  have 
in  some  cases  taken  off  9 d.,  where  you  were  entitled  to 
Is. 

Mr.  Balfour  Broume,  k.c. — But,  as  a fact,  sir,  we 
have  taken  off  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Acworth. — But  I mean  it  is  an  imaginary  ter- 
minal, as  all  terminals  are,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  that  is  right. 

However,  I will  get  this  and  have  it  corrected,  and  T 
will  have  your  questions  answered  as  well. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Thank  you. 

(The  statement  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  Mr. 

Balfour  Browne,  k.c.  The  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  evidence  from  the  G.  N.  Ry.  (I.)  Company). 


Mr.  Edwabd  Watson,  j.p., 

21609.  Yon  are  the  Managing  Director  of  the  City 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  ? — I am  one  of 
them  ; there  are  two. 

21610.  How  long  have  you  been  Manager? — For 
twenty-four  years. 

21611.  Are  you  also  a Director  of  any  other  steam- 
ship company  trading  between  Ireland  and  England? 
~I  am  a Director  of  the  British  and  Irish  Steam 
Packet  Company,  trading  between  London  and 
Dublin. 

r\  * believe  you  are  also  a member  of  the 
Dublin  Local  Marine  Board,  a magistrate  for  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  and  a member  of  tbe  City  of 
Dublin  Junction  Railways  Committee? — Yes. 

21613.  Therefore,  you  are  generally  acquainted,  at 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

any  rate,  with  railway  matters  in  Ireland,  and  with 
the  steam  paoket  service  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land ? — I have  some  knowledge  of  them. 

21614.  Just  to  get  it  on  the  Notes,  will  yon  state 
when  was  the  first  date  that  the  English  mails  were 
carried  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead? — 1574. 

21615.  And  they  have  practically  been  • arried  to 
Holyhead  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  time? — 
Except  for  a short  time,  when  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  was  opened  to  London  and  the  mails 
went  via  Liverpool  until  the  line  was  opened  to  Holy- 
head. 

21616.  At  any  rate,  for  a great  number  of  years  the 
mails  have  been  carried  in  the  way  yon  suggest,  and 
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r Qn_  they  have  been  carried  by  your  company?— My  com- 

Iune  J07'  pany  has  carried  them  for  fifty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Edwird  21617.  I do  not  propose  to  take  you  through  the  very 
Watson,  i p.,  interesting  account  which  you  have  written  as  to  the 
Managing  various  changes  that  have  taken  place,  not  only  by 
5? y vour  company,  but  also  by  the  Irish  railway  com- 
Steam  Packet  panies,  but  I will  come  now  to  the  present  time.  At 
Company  the  present  time  how  are  the  mails  from  Ireland  to 
England  carried  ?— They  are  all  carried  by  the  rcgu- 
..  lar  mail  through  Hoi j head.  They  are  brought  to 
Kingstown  and  handed  over  to  the  London  and  North- 
tvreeu  the  Post  Western  Railway  at  Holyhead. 

Office  and  the  21618.  But  has  there  not  been  some  arrangement 
City  of  Dublin  during  the  last  few  years  with  reference  to  the  rail 
Steam  Packet  transit  into  Kingstown? — Yes;  since  1892  the  mails 
Company,  to  the  interior  of  Ireland  are,  for  the  North  and  for 
of  1892.  th©  South,  carried  through  from  Kingstown.  The 
mails  to  the  West  are  earned  to  Westland-row,  and 
Existing  then  carted  across  the  town. 

arrangements  21619.  Is  there  any  physical  connection  with  the 
for  conveying  Midland? — Yes. 

the  Mails  21620.  Then  why  are  they  carted  ? — That  is  a ques- 

across  Dublin  tion  that  I think  should  be  answered  by  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
Really  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  Pas- 
sengers are  carried  through  to  the  West  in  the  same 

way  as  they  are  to  the  North  and  to  the  South ; but 
the  mails  are  not. 

The  conceetion  21621.  There  was  some  new  line  made  recently, 
made  by  the  which  gave  you  through  rail  communication  to  the 

construction  of  various  parts  of  Ireland  from  Kingstown  ; what  was 

the  City  of  that  line  ? — The  City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railway, 
Dublin  _ which  is  a line  from  Westland-row  to  Amiens-street, 
Junction  Rail-  opened  in  1892. 

ways  for  the  21622.  Was  it  an  independent  company? — Not  ex- 
transit of  the  aot.ly  an  independent  company,  but  a separate  under- 
Mal  3‘  taking.  It  was  a separate  undertaking  of  the  Wick- 

low Company,  the  company  which  is  now  called  the 
Dublin  and  South-Eastern — they  are  the  working 
company,  and  the  interest  is  guaranteed  by  the  South 
Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin Company. 

The  “ Loop”  21623.  By  your  company  ? — Yes.  It  would  have 

Line  worked  been  impossible  to  finance  it  otherwise  without  a 
by  the  Dublin  guarantee. 

and  South  21624.  You  could  not  have  raised  the  money  with- 

Eaatern  Com-  out  a guarantee? — It  would  have  been  impossible, 
guaranteed  by  21625.  I understand  that  all  the  mai's  are  carried 
the  latter  and  over  that  railway  direct  to  various  pants  of  Ireland, 
the  Great  except  in  the  districts  served  by  the  Midland  Great 
Northern  aud  Western  ? — That  is  so. 

City  of  Dublin  21626.  We  shall  hear,  I suppose,  why  that  was  ex- 
Compnnv.  cepted.  In  connection  with  the  British  and  Irish 
Steam  Packet  Company,  I presume,  you  are  one  of 
the  managing  directors  ? — I am  only  an  ordinary 
director  of  that  company. 

21627.  Well,  as  a director  of  that  company  you 
can  probably  tell  us  this — that  company,  I suppose, 
is  a party  to  the  Traffic  Conference? — Yes. 

21628.  And  in  that  Conference  through  rates  are 
made  between  Ireland  and  England  and  vice  versa  ? 
—Yes. 

21629.  And  you  were  a party  to  that  Conference  ? — 
Yes. 

21630.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  before  this  Commission? — Yes,  I have  read  it 
as  it  came  out. 

_ . 21631.  Have  you  noticed  the  complaint  that  has 

been  made  that  the  rates  from  England  to  Ire'and 
cross-Channel  are  considerably  less  than  the  rates  from  Ireland  to 
through  rates  England  ? — That  the  through  rates  from  the  English 
in  favour  of  stations  to  the  interior  stations  in  Ireland  are  less 
importi  to  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates — yes,  I have  noticed 
Ireland.  that. 

21632.  One  of  the  complaint's  was  that  the  rates 
from  England  to  Ireland  for  the  same  articles  were 
less  than  the  rates  from  Ireland  to  England  ? — I be- 
lieve that  is  so,  too,  in  certain  cases.  That  is  a 
thing  we  as  a cross-Channel  company  have  nothing 
to  do  with — the  fixing  of  the  through  rates.  We  have 
to  agree  to  what  the  other  companies  have  agreed  to. 
The  North-Western  praotically  have  control  of  the 
Irish  companies. 

21633.  Have  you  through  goods  rates  by  Kingstown 
Company  have  t°  — Well,  merchandise  cannot  be  carried 

no  voice  in  the  mai^  steamers  in  the  same  way  as  passenger 

through  rates.  21634.  The  through  rates  in  which  you  are  inte- 
rested are  from  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 


21635.  From  Dublin  to  Liverpool? — Yes,  from  Dab. 
lin  to  Liverpool. 

21636.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  cost  of  that 
railway — 'that  Dublin  Junction  Railway  1— £425  nog 

21637.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  the  same  line  that  i - 
called  the  Drumcondra  Link,  is  it  not? — No,  that  is 
a different  line  altogether. 

21638.  Mr.  Belfaur  Browne,  k.c.— It  joins  that  at 
Amiens  street  ? — I sent  in  a map  which  shows  it,  ThQ 
Drumcondra  Link  line  is  coloured  vermilion. 

21639.  Mr.  Acworth. — I have  got  it  now?— The 
junction  railway  is  the  line  that  is  coloured  a sort 
of  orange  brown. 

21639a.  I see ; I follow  now. 

21640.  Chairman. — Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the 
time  occupied  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  I suppose 
the  making  of  this  railway  has  considerably  reduced 
that?— Very  greatly;  it  has  made  a difference  of  at 
least  half  an  hour  in  the  ordinary  connections. 

21640a.  That,  of  course,  is  a commercial  advantage? 
— A very  great  advantage,  because  it  enables  th:s°to 
be  done ; the  Northern  mail  now  leaves  Dublin  at 
five  minutes  past  six,  and  the  London  mail  is  de- 
livered in  Belfast  in  ample  time  for  business  pur- 
poses on  the  same  day. 

21641.  What  time  does  the  return  train  leave?— 
The  return  train  leaves  Belfast  at  five  o’clock. 

21642.  So  .that  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  answer 
correspondence  the  same  day  ? — The  same  day.  As 
far  as  Belfast  is  concerned,  I think  the  best  has  been 
done  with  the  railway.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  As  far  as  the  North  is  concerned,  the  b.-sfc 
has  been  done  with  .the  new  facilities. 

21643.  What  about  the  South  ? — Well,  I think  the 
best  has  not  been  done  with  the  South.  When  the 
new  service  was  commenced,  on  the  1st  April,  1837, 
an  acceleration  was  made  of  forty  minutes.  That; 
is  to  say,  the  train  left  forty  minutes  earlier  than  it 
did  before.  That  forty  minutes  was  gained  by  an 
earlier  arrival  by  ten  minutes  of  the  train  at  Holy- 
head,  and  an  acceleration  of  half  an  hour  across  the 
Channel. 

21644.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  you  talking  of  the 
night  mail  from  London  ? — Yes ; that  is  a typical 
case  I have  put  here.  The  night  mail  was  made  to 
leave  so  as  to  arrive  ten  minutes  earlier  at  Holyhead, 
and  with  half  an  hour  gained  in  going  across  the 
Channel,  that  gave  forty  minutes'  acceleration.  Now, 
the  night  train  to  .Cork— the  train  leaves  Kingsbridgo 
at  6.40  a.m. — that  is  thirty-five  minutes  later  than 
the  Northern,  which  leaves  for  Belfast  at  6.5. 

21645,  Chairman. — You  think  that  as  far  as  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  is  concerned,  a con- 
siderable 'further  saving  might  be  effected  ?~I  do 
think  so,  but  I do  not  put  that  as  my  own  opinion. 
What  I put  forward  is  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  have  always  objected  to  the  junction  with 
Amiens-street,  which  was  used  by  their  carnage. 
If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  find  seventeen  chains 
marked  “Loop  Junction  Station”  and  “Newcomen 
Bridge  Junction.”  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
did  not  consider  that  good  enough,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  engine! 
the  train  the  whole  way  to  a point  on  the  other  hoo 
of  the  Liffey,  where  the  green  joins  the  vermilion 

21646.  Then  it  backs  into  the  station?— Yes.  The 
Great  Southern  engine  takes  it  there  and  takes  1* 
into  the  station.  , 

21647.  The  Dublin  South-Eastern  work  it  up  totio 
junction?— They  did  until  the  1st  of  last  December; 
they  used  to  work  it  up  to  that  junction. 

21648.  It  seems  a long  way  round — I do  not  Kne 
what  the  distance  is?— The  run  can  be  done  m 


about  fifteen  minutes.  , .. 

21649.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll— Does  it  go  by 
Drumcondra  Link? — Since  the  1st  December  it 
gone  by  the  Drumcondra  Link,  and  the  Great  *•  ' 
them  “engine"  the  train  from  Amiens  street  st.- 
tion.  , « , 


should  the  train  leave  Kingsbridge  ?— The  train  should 
start  for  the  South,  certainly  half-an-hour  j 


.at  present.  My  reason  for  making  that  state®  • 
that  that  was  what'  was  promised  when  tai 
was  projected— the  Drumcondra  line  that  is,  __  _ 
Drumcondra  line,  the  vermilion  1 me,  which  P 


urumconara  line,  me  raumiv..  — — 1 

tically  parallel  to  the  Midland  _ Great 
When  that  was  projected,  a promise  was  maoe/ 
the  'Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  .and 
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to  the  shareholders  that  they  would  save  half-an- 
hmir.  When  the  Act  was  passed,  the  same  thing 
was  said.  There  were  a great  many  delays,  which  I 
do  not  think  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  could 
be  blamed  for,  in  opening  that  line,  and  instead 
of  being  opened  in  1900,  as  it  might  have  been,  it 
was  not  opened  for  traffic  till  the  let  of  last  Decem- 
ber. In  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  we  found 
it  was  going  to  be  opened,  we  naturally  assumed 
that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  would  give 
that  acceleration.  I was  in  communication  with  the 
North  Western  on  the  subject,  and  -we  all  anticipated 
it,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  now  run  the  train  in  exactly  the  same  time 
as  before. 

21650.  When  you  say  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  promised  it,  I suppose  you  mean  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee  ? — Not  exactly  to  that  extent. 
It  never  went  before  am.  opposed  Committee,  that 
particular  Bill.  It  was  an  unopposed  Bill : I shall 
hand  in  copies  of  the  two  speeches  in  which  the 
promises  I allude  to  were  made  ( handing  in  same ).* 
I consider  that  these  are  promises. 

21651.  I see  this  is  a speech  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Mr.  James  Colvill? 
—Yes ; his  son  is  Vice-Chairman  at  present. 

21652.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — May  I have  a 
copy  of  that? — Yes  ( handing  a copy  to  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne). 

21653.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  was  the  date 
of  that  speech. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— It  is  dated  the  15th  Feb- 
ruarv.  1896,  and  it  is  a statement  apparently  made 
by  the  Chairman  to  the  shareholders. 

21654.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  the  date  Mr. 
Browne? 

!/r.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.-— Yes ; one  is  the  15th 
February,  1896,  and  the  other  is  the  8th  August,  1896. 

Witness. — One  was  before  the  Act  was  passed : the 
ether  after  it  was  passed. 

21655.  Chairman. — Could  you  just  read  the  particu- 
lar words  in  which  the  promise  was  made  that  half 
an  hour  would  b©  saved,  because  I do  not  see  it  there? 
— 'It  is  right  that  we  should  inform  vou  what  our 
pouev  is  in  going  in  for  the  purchase  rf  this  Act.” 
Then  later,  he  says  this  : ‘ Some  time  ago  the  plan  was 
proposed  for  making  this  line  that  is  now  called  the 
Drumrondra  and  North  Dublin  Loop  Line.  That-  line 
was  made  with  very'  favourable  gradients,  and  c 


huh  level.  It  runs  over  the  roads,  and  'it  will  en- 
able us,  if  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway 
aliow  us,  to  work  the  mails,  and  I have  no  doubt  they 


•H  .,  — - — - j.  luivciui  uvuos  mey 

will— it  will  enable  us  to  run  the  distance  from  Kings- 
^tolnchuaw  on  the  waT  South  in  little  more  than 
nait  the  time  that  it  now  occupies.”  They  took  more 
at  time,  and  therefore  the  con- 
mnavl"g  was  half  an  hour. 

Sli  ;•  r Sj  the  Eduction  you  draw  1— That  is 
h mSCtT- 1 lraw  5 and  the  same  thing  practically 
in  the  second  one. 

. H^tchf^on  Poe.— You  had  better 
Si  ^her?~In  the  °ther  speech  he  says: 
use  rUnmnS  <>n  a high  level,  and  hope  to 

STn  fh£  rarnag!t  and  dinin2  cars,  and  breakfast 
that  w win  xhat  1 certainly  feel  very  sanguine 

hour  at  ablc  t°  save  the  better  part  of  half  an 

Mr.  ColviKdd^TbA11^  m ^ingh?  a question, 
Kinesbridio!!^  ' dela7s  between  Kingstown  and 
delay'  that8^\he  {>acklin1g  "f  the  trains,  and  all  the 
removed.”  °°k  P ace  there  should  be,  and  must  be 

it’Smtajf;  '‘™“C#-_TheI  sti11  h*™  to  back.  Is 
brieve  ? T+  UT™*  ,t°  mn  forward  into  Kings- 
— that  aot  lo°h  as  if  it  was  on  this  diagram  ? 

Question.  .°hf  ^orking-that  is  a railway 

bridge  in  th*  cT  i-**16?  could  not  ran  into  Kings- 
have6  to  revers^  directlon'  **««■«  the  train  would 

projected.^'11*656  a curve  ? — A curve  was  never 

set  .“Mj*  bach  a11  the  same  ?— It  was 

g^iug  an^radw^  ^ingsbridge  at  all.  I am  not 
if  the  Chairmnn  ^ rnformation,  but  I simply  say 
done,  I amSfiS  the  C?mP«?ny  says  it  could  .be 
I am  allowed  Jt  can  be  done-  and  if 

Jhe  wav  the  hand  in  a table  which  shows 

before  the  line  wie  Jf6]’6  'V0?e?  ^the  time  occupied) 
ing  now.  Mr  R 1]nade’x)and  the  way  they  are  work- 
to  have  one' also  ^f°Ur  Browne  *ould  probably  like 


21661.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Have  you  got  the 
time  of  working  at  that  date  ?— Yes  ; this  table  shows 
that. 

21662.  There  has  been  sixteen  minutes  saved  since 
this  line  was  made? — No;  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
are  in  error  in  that.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I am 
surprised  that  it  should  be  stated  again,  because  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  had  a letter  from  us 
stating  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  I understood 
■they  accepted  it  There  are  the  times,  and  anybody 
is  at  liberty  to  try  to  make  it  sixteen  minutes  saved 
if  he  can,  but  they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  do  so. 

21663.  Chairman. — If  you  have  given  a copy  to  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne,  we  will  put  that  on  the  notes. 

The  Table  teas  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows: — 
Comparison  between  the  Running  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company’s  morn- 
ing Mail  Train  from  Kingstown  before  the  1st 
April,  1897,  and  after  that  date. 


- 

Before 

1st  April,  1897. 

After 

1st  April.  1897. 

Mail  Train  due  at  Holyhead  : — 

(Greenwich  Time', 

2 35  am. 

2 25  a.m. 

(Dublin  Time),  . . . 

2 10  a.m. 

2 0 a.m. 

Cross-Channel  Contract  Time, 

i h.  7 m. 

3 h.  37  m. 

i.e.  From  arrival  of  Mail  Train  at 
Holyhead  until  last  bag  is  in 
train  at  Kingstown,  when 
train  is  due  to  start. 

Departure  of  train  from  Kingstown 
Pier 

0 17  a.m. 

5 37  tun. 

Departure  of  train  from  Kings- 
l ridge 

7 20  a.m. 

6 10  urn. 

Interval,  .... 

6.S  minutes. 

63  minutes. 

21664.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  so  far  as  the 
carriage  of  mails  is  concerned,  upon  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  you  have  no  improvement 
whatever  to  suggest? — Everything  of  course,  can  con- 
ceivably be  improved  upon,  but  I have  no  fault  to 
find  whatever. 

21665.  No  fault  to  find  ? — None. 

21666.  I think  we  will  leave  it  there.  So  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  on  the  whole,  the  mails  both  to 
and  from,  with  this  little  difference,  which  you  have 
mentioned,  are  generally  carried  in  a very  satisfac- 
tory manner  ? — The  mails  to  the  South  and  North 
I do  not  think  anyone  has  any  fault  to  find  with ; they 
are  very  well  done. 

21667.  We  know  the  steamboat  service  is  well  done? 
— I do  not  say  anything  about  that. 

21668.  I will  not  ask  you  about  that;  we  know 
that  ?— But  I think  I should  make  an  observation  as 
regards  this  side,  that  I have  no  doubt  the  train  to 
Holyhead  could  be  considerably  improved. 

21669.  From  London  ? — From  London  ; certainly. 
For  instance,  the  North-Western  rolling  stock  and 
rails,  and  everything  else  are  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Great  Western,  and  therefore  I have  no  doubt 
the  North-Western  could  run  a quicker  service  if  they 
ran  at  the  same  speed  as  the  Great  Western  run  on 
their  main  lines;  it  would  make  a considerable  saving 
between  Euston  and  Holyhead,  and  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about.  Take  the  speed  of  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  speed  of  the  North  Western,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  latter  could  run  quicker. 

21670.  The  speed  of  the  Great  Western  from  and  to 
where?— Any  of  their  main  line  traffic;  the  Great 
Western  run  fifty-eight  miles  an  hour. 

21671.  That  is  quite  exceptional,  is  it  not  ? — I have 
often  travelled  by  their  trains  at  that  speed. 

21672.  Mr.  Acwoiih. — The  North  Western  speed  to 
Holyhead  is  fifty-three  miles  per  hour,  is  it  not — they 
do  the  journey  in  five  hours?— Five  hours  and  about 
twenty-five  minutes. 

21673.  Lord  Pirrie.— They  go  to  Crewe  at  full  speed 
and  then  have  to  shorten?— The  North-Western  road 
is  first-rate ; doubtless  there  is  no  road  better. 

21673a.  Chairman.—  We  know  that,  and  we  know 
the  rolling  stock- is  very  good.  Personally,  I think 
they  run  fast  enough. 


* See  Appendix  No.  29. 
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Lord  Pirrie. — So  do  I. 

21674.  Chairman. — Now,  I will  just  ask  you  a few 
general  questions,  because  as  we  have  got  you  here, 
with  your  great  experience  in  business  and  your  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  your 
views  will  be  valuable.  I think  you  said  just  now 
that  you  had  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given  before  this  Commission . 

Yes  I have  read  it  as  it  came  out;  I will  not  say 
I 'have  read  every  word  of  it,  but  I have  read  it 
generally. 

21675  You  probably  remember  that  we  have  had 
practically  three  different  suggestions  made  by  various 
witnesses  with  reference  to  the  Irish  railways  Firet 
of  all  the  question  of  the  nationalisation  Ol  the  rail- 
ways has  been  advocated  ; secondly,  the  question  of 
State  purchase  has  been  advocated,  and,  thirdly,  the 
question  of  amalgamation  has  been  suggested?  Yes. 

21676.  I think  that  fairly  represents  the  three  views 
that  have  been  placed  before  this  Commission . I 

l21677°  First  of  all,  let  me  take  the  first  suggestion 
about  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  in  Ireland. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
on  that  point?— No,  I do  not.  It  seemed  to  me,  as 
I understood  the  question,  that  as  far  as  I read  the 
evidence,  by  “nationalisation”  the  witnesses  appeared 
to  mean  that  the  Treasury  should  purchase  the  rail- 
wavs,  and  then  hand  them  over  to  some  popularly- 
elected  body  in  Ireland  to  manage  ; and  I should  think 
that  would  simply  mean  chaos. 

21678.  Therefore,  we  may  take  it  that  you  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  railways, 
with  the  Treasury  finding  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  railways,  to  be  managed  by  a local  body  in 
Ireland?— I do  not  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
there  is  the  remotest  probability  of  ever  happening. 

21679.  At  any  rate,  you  would  not  advocate  it  ? — 
Certainly,  I should  not  advocate  it,  and  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  probability  of  the  Treasury  doing  it. 

21680.  If  it  were  advocated,  you  would  oppose  it? — 

I do  not  suppose  my  views  would  be  considered,  but 
I certainly  should  not  be  in  favour  of  it. 

21681.  Now  upon  the  next  question— the  question 
of  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways — have  you 
formed  any  opinion  about  that? — That  is  a perfectly 
feasible  plan. 

21682.  Mr.  Acworth.— May  I ask  what  do  you  mean 
by  State  purchase — after  purchase  what  method  of 
working  do  you  contemplate  ? — What  I understand  by 
: State  purchase  is  that  the  Treasury  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  Irish  railway  stock.  As  far  as 
the  shareholders  are  concerned,  I think  they  would 
state  uenari-  jusfc  as  pleased  to  sell  their  shares,  as  the  land- 
ment  advocated  t°rds  their  land,  if  they  could  get  a decent  price,  and 
then  practically  the  Treasury  would  be  responsible 
for  the  interest,  and  the  interest  would  be  payable 
out  of  the  receipts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
scheme  of  that  kind  were  proposed,  something  like 
what  the  late  Mr.  Robertson  proposed  for  India,  it 
would  be  quite  feasible ; I do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out. 

21683.  The  State  would  work  it? — The  State  would 
work  it  as  a State  Department. 

21684.  Under  the  English  Treasury,  or  would  it 
be  purely  under  Irish  control? — The  State  would.  I 
assume,  appoint  Commissioners  who  really  knew  their 
business,  and  those  Commissioners  would  carry  on  the 
business  as  a Government  Department.  I do  not  see 
why  that  could  not  be  carried  on  in  Ireland  if  de- 
sired, as  it  has  been  carried  on  in  India. 

21685.  Chairman. — The  same  principle  as  is 
adopted  in  Australia? — Just  the  same  principle  as 
I understand  is  adopted  there. 

21686.  Your  opinion  is  very  clear  on  these  two 
points ; now  let  us  take  the  third,  the  amalgamation 
of  railways.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
that — you  have  read  the  evidence,  and  have  con- 
sidered the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  ? 
— I think  that  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  about 
that  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  railways 
have  been  amalgamated  of  late  years. 

21687.  In  Ireland? — Yes.  The  Great  Northern,  of 
course,  is  an  instance  of  that ; that  is,  several  small 
lines  and  the  Great  Northern  line  were  amalgamated, 
attd  I do  not  suppose  there  is  a more  satisfactory 
railway  anywhere. 

21688.  That  is  an  amalgamation?— That  is  an 
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amalgamation  of  several  lines.  The  total  mileage  (T 
only  give  it  in  round  figures— you  have  the  exact 
figures)  of  the  Irish  railways  amounts  to  about  3 120 
miles,  and  there  are  four  railways  that  have  ter- 
mini in  Dublin  which  have  a mileage  of  2,383  miles 
21689.  Of  the  four  railways  having  termini  in 
Dublin,  what  do  you  say  the  mileage  is  ? — They  own 
2,383  miles,  and  then  the  Midland  of  England  has 
about  355  miles. 

21690.  The  Midland  of  England  has  355  miles  in 
Ireland  ?— Yes  ; that  leaves  a balance  of  382  miles 
owned  by  eight  small  companies.  So  for  the  moment 
I should  like  to  put  aside  the  four  railways  with 
termini  in  Dublin,  and  the  Midland,  and’  simplv 
come  to  the  382  miles.  Dealing  with  the  382  miles’ 

I believe  before  very  long  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Great  Northern- 
and  the  Great  Western  have  acquired  a scheme 
for  a junction  railway  in  Cork,  so  I think  it  is 
only  a matter  of  time  when  the  three  lines  south 
of  the  Lee  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  That  leaves  them  a number 
of  small  lines  of  railways  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon 
these,  whether  they  are  absorbed  or  not.  Then,  ii  I 
may  revert  to  the  four  companies  with  termini  in 
Dublin,  and  the  Midland — I do  not  suppose  the 
latter  company  could  bo  amalgamated;  the  Midland 
will  probably  keep  it.  I simply  come  now  to  the 
four  in  Dublin — the  Great  Southern  and  Western, 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  the  Dublin  South-Eastern.  I think  with  all 
respect,  that  it  would  be  a very  great  disadvantage 
to  the  public  to  amalgamate  the  Great  Southern 
with  the  Midland,  because  there  is  a certain  com- 
petition now  for  traffic,  and  I think  it  is  a great 
benefit  to  have  the  two  companies  (independent. 
Parliament  thought  so  when  the  amalgamation 
scheme  was  brought  in  in  1899,  because  they  gave  the 
Midland  Great  Western  running  powers.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  for  the  same  '%ason  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  amalgamate  them.  Now  I will  take,  for  example, 
what  I am  quite  sure  you  are  familiar  with,  the  case 
of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  South-Eastern  o? 
England.  I do  not  think  the  public  have  gained  very 
much  by  that  amalgamation  , although  it  has  been 
very  good  for  the  shareholders.  I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  on  that  line  for  many  years,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  train  service  is  as  good  as  it  used  to 

21691.  I do  not  think  it  is  very  good  for  the  share- 
holders ?— -At-  any  rate,  I do  not  think  the  public 
would  gain  by  the  amalgamation  of  these  railways. 
Now  I come  to  Dublin  South-Eastern ; the  posi- 
tion of  that  line  is  entirely  different,  and  I think 
that  great  benefit  would  result  if  it  were  amalga- 
mated with  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

21692.  As  Mr.  Acworth  points  out  to  me,  that 
would  take  the  Great  Northern  down  to  Waterford?— 
Yes,  with  running  powers  to  Cork.  I think  the 
public  would  gain  immensely  by  this  amalgamation. 
The  Dublin  South-Eastern  is  a line  which  has  suSered 
from  serious  mistakes  in  policy'  ever 'Since  it  was 
formed,  for  many  years  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Board  has  been  to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  capital 
for  one  purpose,  and  then  when  it  was  obtained, 
use  it  for  “general  purposes.”  The  year  before 
last  a Bill  was  introduced  to  raise  capital  on  similar 
lines.  The  debenture  holders,  however,  took  alarm 
and  would  not  assent  to  its  passing  until  the  capita 
was  ear-marked;  so  the  present  position  is,  if  the 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  want  to  use  the  capital  for  the 
specific  purposes  named  in  the  Bill,  they  can,  but 
not  for  other  things,  and  the  capital  has  not  been 
liaised,  nor  lias  there  been  any  attempt  to  raise  it. 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  if  the  Dublin  South-Eastern 
were  handed  over  to  a strong  company  such  as  the 
Great  Northern,  it  would  be  worked  with  much  more 
efficiency  and  greater  economy  in  the  working.  Now, 
I take,  for  example,  the  Locomotive  Department. 
They  have  a factory  (the  Dublin  South-Eastern) 
which  the  company  themselves  consider  most  unsatis- 
factory. They  happen  to  have  a very  able  locomotive 
superintendent,  who  was  with  the  Great  Southern  an 
Western  Company,  and  who  got  a good  training  to?  - 
I do  not  think  anybody  could  carry  on  that  facW 
better  than  he  does,  but  if  you  take  the  account  ^ 
last  year,  and  leave  out  running  expenses  and  cnar„- 
for  new  stock,  the  cost  of  working  that  factory  came 
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£24  000  in  the  year.  The  company  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  their  evidence  recently,  wanted  to  spend 
£50,000  on  a new  factory.  In  other  words,  they 
wanted  to  charge  themselves  with  £2,000  a year  to 
effect  economies  in  their  present  working.  I think 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low factory  were  got  rid  of,  and  the  Great  Northern 
had  charge  of  everything,  the  saving  would  be  im- 
mense. 

21693.  I think  we  are  drifting  rather  into  the 
advantage  which  would  be  to  one  company  to  take 
another;  what  are  the  public  going  to  gain  by  all 
this? — I was  going  on  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
electrification;  the  public  would  get  a service  which 
would  be  superior  to  the  present  service. 

21694.  The  interests  of  the  public  would  be  better 
served  if  this  railway  were  taken  over  by  a larger 
company? — Yes,,  that  is  the  point.  I should  not 
wish  to  take  up  too  much  time,  but  may  I refer  to 
the  tram  competition  in  answer  to  the  question  you 
put  just  now? 

21695.  It  is  patent  to  anybody  who  travels  on  the 
railway  and  sees  the  tramway  running  along- 
side it  that  it  is  sure  to  divert  some  traffic  from 
the  railway  whatever  they  may  do? — My  point 
is,  if  that  line  were  electrified,  the  service  w.mld 
b?  infinitely  better  done,  and  the  public  would 
get  a better  service.  But  the  thing  is  to  find  the 
capital.  Of  course  to  carry  out  such  an  idea  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  money  has  got  to  be  found.  I might, 
perhaps,  make  a suggestion  as  to  how  the  money 
could  be  found  without  costing  anybody  anything. 

21696.  I take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  in 
your  judgment  if  that  line  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  company  the  whole  district  would  be  better 
served,  the  public  would  be  benefited,  and  the  share- 
holders?— My  belief  is  this,  that  the  shareholders — 
the  poor,  unfortunate  ordinary  shareholders — would 
get  a dividend. 

21697.  With  the  exception  of  that  particular  rail- 
way to  which  you  refer,  you  think  the  question  of 
amalgamation  had  better  be  left  alone? — I think  it 
is  better.  If  I might  be  allowed  I should  like,  before 
I pass  on  from  that,  to  make  the  suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  financing  of  it,  because  I should  not  like  it 
to  be  supposed  that  I want  the  Great  Northern  share- 
holders to  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  working  the 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway. 

21698.  Of  course  the  terms  would  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged?— I do  not  think  they  could  be  arranged  in 
any  way  except  in  the  way  I suggest  here,  because  the 
Great  Northern  is  a line  that  pays  well,  and  I do 
not  think  it  _ would  be  a just  thing  to  put  a line 
like  the  Dublin  South-Eastern  on  the  Great  Northern 
shareholders;  but  my  suggestion  is  that  if  the  Great 
Northern  agreed  to  take  it,  the  Government  should 
advance  the  Great  Northern  the  capital  which  would 
“e  squired  to  rehabilitate  the  line,  and  electrify  it, 
and  let  the  capital  be  given  to  the  Great  Northern 
+ rf  Per  cent' — *s>  interest  at  2£  per  cent,  the 
rate  Government  could  raise  money  at,  and  lg  per 
cent,  sinking  fund — and  my  impression  is  that  in  a 
Vt'o'ifiooW  'Vears'  t|me  the  line  would  be  transformed. 

21699.  That,  of  course,  involves  State  aid  ? — Yes, 
State  aid,  unquestionably. 

n°t  think  I will  ask  you  any  questions 
ltn  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Irish  rail- 
, "h  we  will  leave  that? — Very  well. 

21/01.  And  also  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Kailway  Boards;  I do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  I 
mnu  II  Railway  Boards  are  constituted  pretty 

,uf  l the  same  as  the  English  Railway  Boards  ? — Not 
nJ^herthe  same ; there  is  one  difference, 
tl r ”.t 's  it  ? — On  the  English  Railway  Boards 
i ?na'  element  is  more  represented.  It  is 
usi'a'  ll1  England  for  a general  manager  to  be 
aftet  » time?  There  is  efw.j.  the 
lineseSSl0na^  e emont>  to  some  extent,  on  English 

■f®I'hnps  the  Irish  general  manager  refuses 
in  ? — There  are  no  general  managers 

land  in  the  same  position  as  in  England. 

Examined  hy  Mr.  Acwokth. 

'^■av®  n°t  the  Great  Southern  got  a general 
fish  0ger  n<Fw  ^ ~hT°t  in  the  same  position  as  an  Eng- 

Tnager- 

~~Oh  yes&S  no*  ^le  title  of  “ general  manager  ” ? 

*1706'  T1k  Wfc  is  new,  I think  !_The  title  i.  new. 


21707.  In  speaking  of  the  speed  of  the  North- 
Western  trains,  the  London  mail  leaves,  does  it  not, 
at  8.45  at  night? — 8.45. 

21708.  And  it  gets  to  Holyhead  at  2.25  ? — Yes. 

21709.  That  is  five  hours  and  forty  minutes  ? — Yes. 

21710.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  there  are  trains 
running  to  Holyhead  faster  for  the  North  Wall 
service? — The  express  trains  are  a little  faster,  but 
I think  that  is  because  they  stop  a shorter  time ; I 
think  the  run  is  about  the  same,  but  they  do  not  stop 
as  long. 

21711.  Of  course  the  mails  are  obliged  to  stop  if  the 
Post  Office  want  them?— They  stop  for  postal  pur- 
poses. 

21712.  In  what  time  does  the  10.30  at  night  get 
to  Holyhead? — In  ifive  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 
That  is,  to  the  station— to  be  quite  fair,  you  should 
take  off  eight  minutes  off  the  time  of  the  mail  train. 

21713.  Allowing  for  the  pier,  and  allowing  for  the 
Post  Office,  I suppose  the  speed  is  much  the  same  ? — 
Yes.  Then,  of  course,  .the  mail  trains  are  much 
heavier — the  sorting  vans,  and  so  on,  are  much 
heavier.  The  speed  is  about  the  same,  I should  say. 

21714.  Your  point  is,  judging  by  the  average  of 
the  Great  Western,  they  might  accelerate  the  whole 
lot,  if  they  liked?— I think  so. 

21716.  lb'll  me  .another  thing ; you  have  (been 
laying  great  stress  on  getting  the  mail  away  from 
Kingsbridge  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning? — 
Yes. 

21716.  I think  the  train  from  Broadstone  does  not 
leave  till  seven  ?— Yes,  that  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. 

21717.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is  this.  The 
earlier  you  go  in  the  morning  from  Dublin,  the 
worse  you  make  it  for  Dublin  people.  Very  few 
people  want  to  start  at  6.5,  or  6.40,  or  even  at  7 ? — 
Of  course  Dublin  people  would,  no  doubt,  like  to 
stay  longer  in  bed,  but  if  they  want-  to  get  to  their 
destination  earlier,  they  must  go  by  the  earlier 
train. 

21718.  If  I might  ask  you  to  regard  the  thing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Irish  resident  in  Dublin 
rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  interested 
m the  quickness  of  the  -mail  service,  which  is  the 
more  important— is  not  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  in  the 
train  going  to  'Cork-; or  going  to  Belfast,  Dublin 
traffic  1 — I do  not  quite  follow  you ; but  I take  it 
that  if  a man  in  Dublin  wants  .to  do  business,  he 
ought  to  be  as  anxious  to  get  as  early  to  Cork  as  an- 
other going  to  Belfast  is.  The  people  of  Belfast  who 
leave  at  6.5  in  the  morning  do  not  make  any  com- 
plaint ; if  they  do  not  like  to  go  so  early  as  the  6.5 
they  can  go  at  9. 

21719.  Take,  for  instance,  Belfast — do  you  think 
any  Dublin  people  (merchants,  we  will  say)  really 
do  start  at  6.5?— I think  they  do,  if  they  want 
to  do  a day’s  business. 

21720.  Then  they  are  more  energetic  than  they  are 
in  this  country.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a serious 
point- — that  the  earlier  you  put  it,  the  more  you  turn 
Dublin  people  out  of  the  train? — I do  not  think  it 
is  any  more  difficult  for  one  town  than  for  another. 

21721.  You  would  not  consider  the  comparative 
convenience  to  Dublin  of  a later  start? — I do  not 
think  so ; I think  the  mail  is  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody. 

21722.  You  spoke  of  the  Dramcondra  Link.  Except 
for  this  tale  about  a somewhat  bad  curve  Ibetweeu 
Junction  Station  and  Newcomen  Bridge  Junction, 
the  Dramcondra  Link  does  nothing  for  the  through 
traffic  that  could  not  be  done  equally  well  along  the 
line  of  tlie  Midland  Great  Western  ? — I do  not  think 
so. 

21723.  How  much  did  it  cost? — I cannot  give  the 
exact  figure— not  far  from  £400,000. 

_ 21724.  It  has  cost  £400,000  to  take  traffic  off  the 
line  of  the  Midland  in  order  to  put  it  on  the  Great 
Southern’s  own  line? — Yes. 

21725.  We  may  assume  .that  the  Midland  line  was 
not  over-crowded? — It  was  not. 

21726.  Does  that  seem  a wise  expenditure  of' 
money  ? — It  seems  strange  that  such  a course  should 
have  been  adopted. 

21727.  I wanted  to  ask  you  that  because  you  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  competition.  That  is  a natural 
result  of  competition,  is  it  not— that  kind  of  thing  1 
— I do  not  think  that  is  a result  of  the  competition 
question  at  all. 
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21728.  Taking  money  out  of  one  person’s  pocket  in 
order  to  put  it  into  tlie  pocket  of  another  person?— 

I do  not  think  that  question  came  into  it  as  far  as 

21729.  Why  "was  it  done  ? — The  reason  it  was  done 
was  because  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  said 
they  did  not  like  the  Junction— that  it  was  not  safe, 
and  they  -would  make  the  other  one.  That  was  the 
reason  given,  and  any  further  questions  ought  to  be 

a&21730£  Would  it  not  have  been  cheaper  to  improve 
tho  Junction?— As  a member  of  the  Committee, , I 
may  say  that  if  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
and  the  Midland  Great  Western  had  wanted  a double 
junction  made,  they  could  have  had  it  at  the  time 
the  line  was  being  constructed.  ... 

21731.  I gather  you  do  flunk  it  is  a pity  that  that 
capital  was  spent?— I like  myself  the  high  level  lino 
—I  think  it  is  rather  a nice  thing  to  have,  and  1 
think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  it. 

21732.  A luxury?— A luxury.  „ . . 

21733.  Do  you  think  Irish  railways  can  afford  to 
spend  £400,000  on  luxuries  ?— That  is  a question  for 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to  answer;  they 
are  very  rich.  , ... 

21734.  In  the  long  run  does  it  not  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public— the  public  have  to  pay  interest 
on  the  capital,  have  they  not?— I suppose  so. 

21735.  I gather  you  want  to  get  competition/— 
Not  in  this  ease ; competition  does  not  arise  at  all. 

21736  But  your  view  is  that  you  desire  to  have 
competition?— I think  there  .should  be  some  com- 

Pe21737.  You  desire  to  have  the  competition  of  a 
strong  company  down  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
against  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ?— Yes. 

21738.  I take  it,  you  think  the  competition  from 
Dublin  to  Waterford  and  Wicklow,  or  even  to  Cork, 
would  be  more  effective  in  the  hands  of  a strong 
company  like  the  Great  Northern  than  in  the  hands 
of  a weak  company  ? — Possibly ; but  I have  not 
looked  at  it  from  that  point  of  view ; I have  only 
looked  at  it  generally.  The  Dublin  South-Eastern 
is  not  worked  as  it  might  be,  and  I think  the  Great 
Northern  would  work  it  much  better. 

21739.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  through  rates. 
At  any  rate,  as  far  as  your  Liverpool  steamers  are 
concerned,  you  have  a great  deal  of  traffic  that  never 
touches  the  railways— that  originates  in  Liverpool 
and  goes  to  Dublin.  Probably  there  is  not  so  much 
that  originates  in  Dublin  and  goes  to  Liverpool,  but 
there  is,  of  course,  some;  there  is  porter,  for  in- 
stance?— Yes,  Messrs.  Guinness’s  porter  is  a very 
large  traffic,  and  the  whiskey  trade  is  large. 

21740.  We  have  been  told  by  witnesses  who  have 
given  evidence  before  this  Commission  that  there  is 
a tendency  to  give  an  advantage  to  traffic  imported 
from  England  into  Ireland,  and  not  so  great  an 
advantage  to  traffic  exported  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land— what  do  you  say  as  to  that? — It  certainly  is 
the  case  fiat  the  through  traffic  rates  from  some 
stations  are  under  the  local  rates ; in  other  cases  it 
is  not  so. 

21741.  Ignoring  the  question  of  local  rates  alto- 
gether, have  you  any  idea  that  you  put,  for  example, 
your  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  on  a lower  scale 
than  the  corresponding  nates  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
pool?— Oh,  no. 

21742.  Have  you  any  inducement  to  do  that? — 
No.  The  local  rates  across  Channel,  I may  say,  are 
regulated  entirely  by  competition.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  companies  to  get  the  best  rates  they  can  to 
command  the  traffic.  If  the  local  rates  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dublin  were  put  up,  we  should  be  immediately 
in  a position  of  disadvantage. 

21743.  And  if  the  local  rates  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
pool were  put  up  the  same  thing  would  happen? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

21744.  Would  you  say,  speaking  of  your  own  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company,  that  you  put  the  rates  in 
both  directions  on  the  same  basis  ? — On  the  same 
basis. 

21745.  And  that  you  have  no  interest  to  do  other- 
wise?— None  whatever;  our  interest  is  to  charge  the 
rate  which  the  traffic  can  afford  to  pay,  and  to  de- 
velop it. 

21746.  As  far  as  you  know  does  that  apply  to  all 
the  other  cross-Channel  traffic? — I think  so.  The  sea 
is  open. 

21747.  I will  not  ask  you  about  nationalisation 


and  State  purchase — I think  I understand  what  your 
point  of  view  would  be — but  I do  not  gather  that  you 
are  at  all  keen  for  any  drastic  alteration  ?— Well  I 
think  people  would  be  greatly  disappointed  by  the ’re- 
sult if  there  were  a State  Department,  because  in  Ire- 
land they  are  always  finding  fault  with  the  State  De- 
partments. 

21748.  As  I understand  you  do  not  advocate— you 
distinctly  oppose — the  idea  of  handing  the  railways 
over  to  an  Irish  body  to  work? — Yes. 

21749-  You  do  not  advocate  the  Treasury  working 
them  ? — No. 

21750.  Practically  you  very  much  want  to  leave  the 
stat  us  quo  ? — I think  that  is  probably  the  best  thing  to 
do. 

21751-2.  When  you  speak  of  amalgamation,  I sup- 
pose you  would  sympathise  with  the  desire  to  amal- 
gamate the  little  lines  ? — I think  so. 

21753.  But  you  would  like  to  leave  the  main  great 
systems  of  Hie  country  as  they  are  ?— I should  like  the 
three  lines  coming  into  Dublin  left  alone. 

21754.  And  you  have  no  objection— tliongh  we  have 
heard  a great  deal  against  it-— to  the  English  railways 
having  an  interest,  as  the  Midland  has  in  Donegal 
and  the  Northern  Counties? — I do  not  think  that  has 
been  considered  generally. 

21755.  It  has  been  made  a grievance  on  several  ac- 
casions  here?— I could  not  give  any  opinion  about 
that;  I am  not  familiar  with  those  Northern  lines 
at  all. 

21756.  But  you  would  desire  to  see  an  amalgamation 
oE  the  little  lines?— I think  so— yes. 

21757.  Leaving  the  main  systems  as  they  are?— 
Yes. 

2 1758.  Do  yon  think  much  money  requires  to  be 
spent  upon  the  Irish  railway  system  ? — Well,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Great  Northern  are 
exceedingly  up-to-date  lines. 

21759.  They  have  the  money  they  need?— As  far  as 
my  humble  judgment  goes,  I think  the  Irish  railways 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  Scotch  railways. 
Of  course,  the  population  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Scotland,  and  as  far  as  dividend-paying  is  con- 
cerned, they  compare  very  well.  Take  the  Great 
Northern — I do  not  know  any  better  line. 

21760.  That  compares  well  from  the  dividend  point 
of  view  with  tho  North  British  for  instance  ?— Yes. 

21761.  What  about,  tho  point  of  view  of  the  public 
service? — I think  the  public  service  is  fairly  well  done. 

21762.  Do  you  think  there  is  a claim  that  either  in 
capital  or  in  income,  or  in  both,  Ireland  wants  sub- 
stantial help  1 — How  d •>  you  mean — a claim? 

21763.  In  your  view,  is  it  a reasonable  demand  that 
the  State  should  find  new  capital? — I do  not  know 
why  there  should  be  a claim  in  Ireland  more  than  in 
Scotland  or  England. 

21764.  Then  you  would  answer  that  in  the  negative 
both  as  to  capital  and  as  to  subsidising  income  ?-I 
think  so. 

21765.  For  example,  we  have  been  told  that  rates 
arc  very  high,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  very  largely 
reduced  ?— Yes.  I know  that  statements  have  been 
made  of  that  kind.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  tnere 
are  not  anomalies.  . , 

21766.  The  claim  is  not  made  as  to  particular  rates, 
but  that  as  a whole  the  rates  are  very  high  and  ought 
to  be  reduced  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  is  so. 

21767.  Just  one  more  question  ; your  evidence  is  a 
great  deal  on  the  same  lines  in  its  main  points  as  a 
of  Mr.  Goodbody,  who  came  from  the  Chamber 
Commerce  ? — I can’t  say  this.  , 

21768.  Do  you  think  that  your  view  represents  tne 
view  of  the  big  business  men  of  the  country?  as 
said,  I give  my  views  with  great  hesitation,  i 
n.ot  consider  that  I am  a person  of  much  influence  ^ 
21769.  You  have  had  some  experience,  at  any  raw- 
— Yes,  some  experience.  . , , -xu 

21770.  And  you  must  .be,  of  course,  m 
the  big  traders  of  the  country ; you  cannot  help^fc 
so  ?— Of  course,  I have  something  to  do  with  mem. 

21771.  Do  not  answer  unless  you  wish  to,  om 
you  think  those  views  of  yours  are  substantially  _ 
views  held  by  the  large  traders? — I could  no 
for  other  people  at  all.  , , 

21772.  I take  it  that  this  subject  has  been i**®"*? 
a great  deal.  However,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
I do  not  want  to  press  you  ?— I think  that  _g 
many  traders  have  ideas  of  what  might . be  hone , 

I think  they  would  he  disappointed  if  their 
were  put  into  practice. 
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21773-  Do  I correctly  gather  that  your  evidence 
comes  to  this ; that  Ireland  does  not  really  require 
any  exceptional  treatment? — I think  the  people  in 
Ireland  are  quite  able  to  look  after  themselves.  The 
railways  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  enormously 
improved,  and  I think  that  improvement  is  still  going 
on.  I date  that  very  much  from  the  time  that  the 
late  Mr.  Robertson,  a very  great  friend  of  mine,  came 
to  Ireland ; and  I think  there  is  very  great  improve- 
ment going  on,  although  it  is  going  on  slowly. 

21774.  Subject  to  what  yon  have  said  about  com- 
paratively small  matters,  you  would  allow  the  thing 
to  go  in  its  natural  course  as  at  present? — I think 

21775.  You  would  not  apply  any  heroic  remedy  of 
any  sort  or  kind  ? — Certainly,  I would  not  apply  any 
heroic  remedy. 

21776.  Chairman. — Ycu  have  suggested  that  the 
English  Treasury  should  find  the  money  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway  ? 
— Yes ; but  I think  that  would  cost  them  nothing. 

21777.  You  mean  that  there  would  not  be  any  less 
to  the  Treasury? — Exactly. 

21778.  1/r.  Aeworth. — Did  I rightly  understand  you 
as  meaning  that  the  Treasury  should  only  find  such 
additional  capital  as  was  necessary  for  the  electrify- 
ing and  so  on  ? — Exactly. 

21779.  Not  to  buy  out  the  line? — Merely  that  the 
Great  Northern  should  take  it  as  a separate  under- 
taking, and  that  they  should  say  to  the  Government, 
“ We  want  so  much  money  in  order  to  do  these  works 
to  the  line  and  bring  it  up  to  date  ” ; and,  if  you  find 
that  money  by  degrees,  the  line  will  be  security  for 
tiie  money,  and  I believe  that  after  paying  the  fixed 
charges  there  will  be  ample  security. 

21780.  You  do  not  propose  that  the  Great  Northern 
or  the  Government  should  buy  clean  out  the  existing 
holders  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Stock  ? 
—-No ; simply  take  it  over  as  a separate  undertaking 
with  its  existing  liabilities. 

21781.  Keeping  the  existing  shareholders  and  put- 
ting in  new  capital  guaranteed  by  the  Government  ?— 
Yes,  with  a sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Aeworth. — It  is  not  a proposal  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  buy  the  whole  concern? 

Chairman.— Oh,  no.  I said  “State  aid,”  and  Mr. 
Watson  said  so,  too. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

21782.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rates,  there 
iias  been  a great  deal  of  evidence  here  from  many 
witnesses  that  the  local  rates  in  Ireland  from  station 
to  station  are  high,  relatively  speaking,  compared 
with  through  inland  rates  across  the  Channel?— I be- 
lieve that  is  so. 

2r783.  Wou!d  not  the  effect  of  low  through  rates 
into  Ireland  as  against,  relatively,  high  local  rates 
aud  criPPIe>  an<1  in  some  instances 
Tifn.  r destroy,  local  enterprise  and  local  industry  ?— 
ti,  t 7u°  mt  myself  understand.  I know  it  is  a fact 
nat  there  are  very  anomalous  rates  from  England 
e,  “iH”0,1'  Ireland,  as  compared  with  local 
1 1 , 0 n,ot  know  the  reason;  and  I do  not 
. SPe  w*ly  there  should  be  such  a difference  as 
sonie  instances. 

' t84-  , ere  bas  ^en  no  evidence  before  us,  so  far 
easp  ™T'stand  ,ifc|  ,to  sbow  that  the  rates  in  any 
a riulit  + fxceed  what  the  railway  companies  have 
SfK*  to  charge  ?— No. 

been  5,ut  "j?  evidence,  generally  speaking,  has 
trade  r T tbat’  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the 
which  *re  and'  the  few  industries  and  so  on,  rates 
in  re  ln  themselves  not  unreasonable  do  press 
that  ^ ?3Se!  Vei'y  heavily  ? — I believe  it  is  the  case 
nond;  rates  from  Dublin  are  higher  than  corres- 
into  Till  Pr°P°rtions  of  through  rates  from  England 
isanS?d;,bttt,1  do.not  k^w  why  that  is  so;  it 
21786  S*1  *or  *be  railway  companies, 
with  any  ?ate>  I suppose,  you  would  agree 

that  if  the  ^tes  were  reduced 
complain  t°nI?eeJ  &e  of  the  people  who 

entaU  W0Tdd>  *or  some  time  at  any  rate, 

pose  it  would! S UP°"  t le  lailway  companies?— I sup- 

wifvj^d'o  wd  you  w°uld  PTobab,y  agree  that  the  rail- 
Yes  T ST  ?-,ay  extravagant  dividends  at  present  ?— 
fi7si  ■msf  witi,  a»t.  ‘ 

of  the  i-emm  tb?t  if  they  were  to  lose  any  portion 
it  might  vpi-v-6  t ley  n,ow  derive  from  the  local  rates 

pav  ? T seriously  affect  the  dividends  they  do 

the  traffic  d no^  answel'  that,  because  so  much  of 
athc  comes  from  the  other  side.  Take,  for 
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instance,  the,  iron  trade : rates  from  Dublin  are  con- 
siderably higher,  proportionately,  compared  with  the 
local  rates.  I do  not  know  why  it  is  so ; it  is  a 
question  for  the  railway  companies  to  answer. 

21789.  At  any  rate,  you  sympathise  with  the  view 
which  has  been  put  before  us,  that  if  there  could 
be  some  reduction  in  the  local  rates  it  would  assist 
the  industries  of  the  country? — Yes,  I think  so. 

21790.  As  regards  through  rates,  have  you  any 
voice  in  fixing  the  through  rates? — No. 

21791.  You  say  “No”? — There  is  a conference,  but 
the  Commission  will  see  that  a company  like  ours, 
when  we  compete  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  across  the  Channel,  is  practically 
powerless.  Whatever  rates  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  agree  to  we  have  to  agree 
to  the  same. 


21792.  It  is  entirely  optional  with  them  as  to 
proportion  they  assign  to  you?— The  point  laid  d 
is  this : the  London  and  North-Western  would 
consent  to  the  rate  being  less  via  Liverpool  than  via 
Holyhead ; and  we  get  the  same  proportion  as  they 
get.  They  get  their  proportion  of  the  mileage,  and 
we  get  ours. 

21793.  Is  that  a satisfactory  arrangement  with  re- 
gard to  your  particular  business  as  a shipping  com- 
pany?— We  cannot  do  better  than  that;  we  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  say  what  the  railways  should 
do.  Taking  it  all  round,  I suppose  some  things 
might-  be  improved. 

21794.  At  any  rate,  I think  yon  said,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Aeworth,  that  the  outward  through  rates  were 
practically  the  same  as  the  inward  through  rates?— 
Yes,  across  the  Channel. 

21795.  Chairman. — That  only  applies  from  port  to 
port  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  also  applies  from 
station  to  station. 

Mr.  Aeworth, — We  have  had  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Very  few. 

Chairman. — What  I understand  Mr.  Watson  to  say 
is,  that  the  local  rates  by  his  steamers  are  the  same 
from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  as  they  are  from  Dublin  to 
Holyhead. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  all  he  has  said. 

21796.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  cannot  give 
any  evidence  as  to  the  railways  ? — No. 

21797.  Now,  as  regards  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Dublin  and  South-Eastern  with  the  Great  Northern; 
why  do  you  advocate  amalgamation  with  the  Great 
Northern  rather  than  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  ? —'Because  in  the  one  case  the  line  is  parallel 
and  there  is  a certain  competition,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  continuous.  All  amalgamations  of  con- 
tinuous railways  have  been  a success;  and  my  point 
is  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  an  amalgamation 
with  the  Great  Northern.  The  Great  Northern  is  a 
very  progressive  line,  as  can  be  seen  if  yon  compare 
it  now  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

21798.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  would  rather  jib  at  the  Govern- 
ment coming  forward  and  practically  finding  the 
money  to  take  over  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern 
Railway,  putting  it  into  proper  condition,  and  hand- 
ing it  over  to  the  Great  Northern.  Would  it  not 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  competing  more  or  less, 
whether  to  a great  degree  or  a small  degree,  with  the 
Great  Southern  aud  Western.  Do  you  not  think  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  would  be  justified  in 
complaining  and  saying,  “ Why  did  not  we  get  an 
opportunity  of  taking  over  this  line  and  making  a 
success  of  it”? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

21799.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  would  be  capable  of  turning  that  line 
into  a success  just  as  well  as  the  Great  Northern 
could? — I do  not  think  they  would  take  the  same 
interest  in  it,  because  it  is  parallel  to  their  own  line. 

21800.  Surely,  they  have  the  Rosslare  route,  and 
so  on? — As  regards  that,  I do  not  myself  see  what 
the  advantage  to  the  Great  Southern  would  be  in 
diverting  the  traffic  to  Rosslare;  I do  not  see  what 
they  are  to  gain  by  it. 

21801.  That  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  opinion.  Is 
it  more  in  the  interest  of  the  competition  that  you 
speak  about? — My  opinion  is  that  when  two  parallel 
lines  amalgamate  it  is  not  advantageous,  but  that 
when  two  continuous  lines  amalgamate  it  is. 

21802.  Is  competition  a thing  in  the  interest  of 
the  railway  company  or  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
generally  ? — I think  it  is. 

21803.  As  a matter  of  fact,  where  there  is  so  little 
traffic,  and  where  each  company  tries  to  get  nhe 
2 (S'  2 
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, 11  i qa7  biggest  share  of  that  little  traffic,  does  it  not  resolve  filled,  and  that  acceleration  would  be  desirable;  and 

June  11^1907.  fao{  m<>re  oi.  less  into  agreements  being  come  to  then  Mr.  .Acworth  asked  you  a question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Edward  between  the  different  railway  companies  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  Dublin  people ■would  not  he 

Watson,  Jr  , their  charges  ; and  in  that  way  competition  ceases  seriously  affected  by  haying  to  start  at  sis  o'clock  in 

Managing  ti0  P*ist  ?— When  I sav  “competition,”  I assure  you  the  morning?—!  do  not  think  so. 


Director,  City  y.  joes  exigt  at  present. 


21816.  As  a matter  of  fact, 


21804.  Rather  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  com-  perience  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  passenger  traffic 


Steam  Packet  nies  .'  and  pr0ibahly  if  That  competition  did  not  by  that  particular  train  is  through  passenger  traffic 
company.  " . . u-  m,,.; fi/vn  do  more  for  i ic  vow  lii+la  Wsl  mou,. 1 


exist,  they  might  be  in  a position  to  do  more  for  anc;  that  there  is  very  little  local  passenger  traffic  l~ 
the  carrying  of  the  public,  both  in  the  way  of  pas-  you  probably  travel  by  that  line  more  than  I do,  and 
sengers  and°  goods  ? — I do  not  think  the  public  would  would  know  better  than  I.  In  that  case,  if  very  f*w 
be  advantaged  if  they  lost  the  competition  there  is  g0  at  present,  the  inconvenience  which  Mr.  Acworth 


at  present.  , _ . . pointed  out  would  not  exist. 

“XL?  p«»‘ i 


iSiouo.  i .7  , — n,  nnnnnn  ZlOlY.  mat  is  me  point  i warned  xo  Bring  out— 

something  like  £2,500,000  of  capital,  £l,0IM,0ro  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  followed 
which  obviously  receives  nothing ?— At  the  present  ^ point?— -Yes,  I followed  that, 
rime  there  has  been  a re-shuffling  of  the  capita  , » 


but  they  have  only  paid  on  the  Debentures  and  the 
Guaranteed  Stock  for  some  time. 

21806.  Do  you  think  that  any  strong  company 


21818.  With  regard  to  the  Midland,  has  there  been 
any  acceleration  of  the  mail  service  ?— None  since 
the  new  service  ibegan. 

21819.  Then  the  only  portion  of  Ireland  benefited 


Anticipated  " " j "ft.-,.  - fPW  wears’  21819.  Then  tne  only  portion  oi  Ireland  benefited 

advantages  to  taking  that  line  ovei  would  be,  by  this  new  service  is  the  North  ?-Yes,  by  railway. 

Dublin  and  time,  m a position  to  return  some -nothi no?  The  people  to  the  West  and  the  South  have  got  the 

South-Eastern  unfortunate  shareholders  who  now  receive  noth  ng  minutes.  but  the  Great  Northern  have  cot  the 


-I  think  to,  if  they  got  assistance.  l£“*  f“>I‘"ern  ^ g°‘ 

21807.  As  regards  the  three  points  you  spoke  of, 

I think  you  said  that  by  nationalisation  you  under- 

stood  that  riie  British  Treasury  should  find  the  Examined  hy  Lord  Pirrie. 

money  and  then  hand  the  railways  over  to  some 

properly  elected  body?— Yes.  21820.  There  is  one  question  I should  like 

, . ....  .•  xi, +o  ask  you  about  the  mail  tram  in  the  morning. 

21808.  * think  that jis  only  p y ^ you  Were  advocating  very  strongly  that  the  Broad- 

was  put  before  us,  and  I tlnnk  Hiat  we  Bave  si  one  and  Kinesbridge  people  should  make  their  trains 


Examined  hy  Lord  Pirrie. 


question  I should  like 


evidence  to  show  that  many  people  think  that  some  mmauMAa 
local  authority,  assuming  of  course  that  nothing  is  eainci  . ■ 


local  authority,  assuming  oi  cou  , ■=  91R21  Have  vou  any  record  of  the  number  of 

done  to  disturb  the  relxt.ou.  „o.  er.st.ng  feWu  jou  3 maUs  the  No[ll 

the  State  and  Ireland ; apart  torn  that  altogether  S,XsBtant-Vm  seldom. 


-US?  « ff^-S-^'catOh  the  train !— 
find  the  money  on  the  secunty  of  the  lailways  them  Jm;,s  j+ 

The  financial  selves,  and  the  buildings  in  Ireland- -the  toeaiwta*  21823.  Have  you  got  the  record  ? — I have  not.  the 


of  Ireland,  and  finance  the  operation  themselves. 
That  is  the  view  which  was  put  before  us  by  many 


record  here,  but  the  service  is  worked  very  accurately, 


connection  That  is  the  view  which  vvas  put  ue tore  us  uy  mauj  ’ There  is  a margin. 

with  a scheme  people— that  a sort  of  ®aalw«^  Board.  2182A.  Would  you  be  amazed  if  I told  you,  living 


of  nationalisn-  formed,  in  any  way  you  like,  either  from  the  exist- 


ing companies  or  otherwise,  and  the  money  floated 
and  financed  on  the  security  of  the  railways  them- 
selves?—I do  not  think  that  would  be  practicable. 
The  difficulty  is  a financial  one ; and  what  to  anyone 


in  Belfast  as  I do,  that  tbe  mails  very  often  miss 
the  connection  on  three  or  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  that  therefore  Belfast  is  in  a worse  position 
than  Cork?—!  think  your  lordship  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  if  the  connection  is  missed  a special 


in  England  seems  such  a very  small  matter  assumes  lact  tllat  rt  tne  connexion  u 

.»  SW.  «•■■?**  AvaSl  somewhere  ? — If  fcj 


i»  EugUud l Bunk ."(the  MOO  000  I refereed  to!  They 


‘S^het  , local  authority  »eciai . V. -tee  arrite/ at  Belfe.t  i.Wi.% 


would  be  in  .a  position  to  finance  the  operation? — I 


after  the  ordinary  .mail.  , 

21826.  Is  not  that  a new  arrangement ?— It  lias 


do  not  think  it  is  possible.  , 411  . ?ot  ° 

21810.  Did  I correctly  uiider.t.nd  you  to  ;.y  Chat  heeum  .h  do  uot  get  our  mails  i»  » 

you  were  resolutely  opposed  to  tbe  State  taking  ovei  , 11  , , t,,,,  .1.1  t 0ften  think 

the  railways,  anj  maiiagi.rg  them  through  another  fas^uutil  elo,eu  , ^ the  meriumtt  oi 

or.  ......  .1  _ X X:«a„  *1011 


Department  f-No,  I tliink  that  is  perfectly  feasible.  it  would  .be  a veiy  great  uenent  to  tae  ; 

21811.  But  I understood  yon  to  mj  in  reply  to  Belfast  if  there  waaa ■ Skater  time 
Mr.  Acworth  that  you  did  not  approve  of  another  feel  that  ttecertainty  of 


Mr.  Acworth  tltat  you  did  not  approve  ot  another  . ‘‘v  T tbit  the  certainty  of 

Department  being  srt  up?-I  did  not  say  that  I had  Amiens-street  SUtion  I 

any  objection  to  it ; but  I think  the  people  in  Dublin  your  mails  bid,  von 

would  have.  Eor  instance,  take  the  Board  of  Agri-  the  present "he  mails  aro 
culture;  everybody  must  admit  that  tile  Board  of  are  not  quite  right  as  to  ywr  f^.  If  tlM 
Agriculture  is  doing  good  work  ; and  that  Sir  Horace  late  in  J y be^  N P^hernqRailwav  is 


Agriculture  is  doing  good  work  ; and  that  Sir  Horace  raw.  111  u J fJrb-tbprn  Railwav  is 

Plunkett  hue  done”  his  best,  and  lrne  given  away  ™lved,  but  as  for  ax  flm  Great 
every  penny  of  iiU  salary  j hut  there  if  gnat  dis-  concerned,  the  service  is  worked  will,  the  gmate.i 
satisfaction,  notwithstanding.  ra£iono  t „„x  Great  Northern; 

21812.  “ Gratitude”  is  a word  perhaps  not  quite  JuKv  tV. a ^ 'JdS  authorities  should  insist  that  the 
known  or  appreciated  in  the  Irish  language  ; but,  if  1 the  postal  auUionties  d ot 

it  could  beP  shown  that  by  the  acquisition  of  the  mails  arrive  in  Holyhead .at  the  how  W 

railways  of  Ireland  by  the  State  some  appreciable  piobably  earlier,  but  in  case  ^ wanted  to 

benefits  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of  rates  and  charges  mails  may  miss  the  , ' , suffer  ? — I think 

could  :be  given,  and  of  course  no  injustice  inflicted  P0^*^3*  ™ “,Stne  fSSrt  Belfast 
No  difficulty  on  the  shareholders  whose  shares  would  be  taken  over  T°ur  lordship  has  ove  Ireland  have 

apprehended  at  ^eir  fair  valuation,  would  you  see  any  objection  ? has  an  .advantage  which  other  pa rts  0^1  ^ ^ 

to  State  pur-  _j  see  no  Ejection  if  the  Government  choose  to  not  got,  and  that  is  *hie— til  SDecial  train  mn. 

iXS bv  . “kf.  * Sfate  Rlil™5-  Dep.rtme.t-uo  objectiou  .nd  a.  ’tJHSaW  Grext  Wetter.,  re»«; 


SeUlTe'1'  “255“^  you  prefer  th.t  to  or  te,  the  m.il.  must  ^ “* 

IrW.mlw.yx  otherwise  I-Personally,  I should  rather  object  to  . ag|2^,  uj^lohoiu^f rum  Dublin  to  Beli** 

general  amalgamation ; I should  prefer  to  leave  the  218Z9.  it  tne  peopi  g ng  . t 5.5  would 

ft™. jUwji  ..they  are.  * , Tri™ ' aT 


;hree  railways  as  tney  are.  / 1 ° _n  x.  advantage  01 

21814.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  amalgamation  it  not  be  well .to  8^®  ..  . • a Rttie  later  fi^11 

into  one  system  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  margin,  by  starting  t >1,.  mails  from  tho 


into  one  system  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  !?afSin>  “L™™1 ® slowing  the  mails  from  tho 
advantage  in  that;  I do  not  think  there  is  any  half-  Dublin,  without^ _ ° T 11,^  there  are  paT0 

rfcBetWee’1  pUFCllaSe  ^ leaVing  them  mttokes  in  BeHart,  and  that  the  mail  gjjj 


as  thev  are  X S mistakes  in  Belfast,  and  that  the  mau  » -ne? 

21815.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  great  deal  more  frequent  y ia^  J°  Nortjjern  work  the 
Great  1 Southern  and  wSrtern  in  relation  to  this  mail  -I  think  you  will  find  the  Ureat 
service,  you  said  those  obligations  had  not  been  ful-  service  very  regularly. 
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21830.  I am  not  blaming  tlie  Great  Northern,  but 
the  Great  Northern  cannot  carry  the  mails  if  they 
are  not  there  to  be  carried — that  is  all  I am  pointing 
out.  Whether  it  is  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  who  get  delayed  in  running  their 
train  from  London  to  Holyhead,  or  whether  it  is  the 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  who  get  delayed  owing 
to  fogs  I do  not  know,  but  I think  that  extra  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  minutes  would  be  an  advantage,  that  is 
all. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 


21831.  May  I ask  a few  questions.  On  the  last 
point  Lord  Pirrie  was  asking  you  about,  I think  he 
has  shown  the  importance  of  a little  margin.  But  on 
this  plan  of  yours,  how  do  you  anticipate  that  we  are 
to  save  something  like  half  an  hour  by  going  a longer 
distance? — I do  not  quite  follow  you. 

21832.  Just  look  at  your  map.  We  used  to  go  over 
the  brown  line,  which  is  17  chains  ? — Pardon  me ; 
you  did  not  go  over  it  at  all — it  was  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow.  You  never  went  over  it. 

21833.  The  mails  went  over  it? — The  mails  went 
over  it,  yes. 

21834.  Did  not  the  Wicklow  engine,  with  the  mails, 
go  over  that  brown  line  ? — Yes. 

21835.  It  then  ran  over  the  yellow  line  until  it  came 
to  the  green  line? — Yes. 

21836.  It  then  went  over  the  green  to  Island  Bridge 
Junction? — Yes. 


21837.  It  then  went  (back-sliunted)  into  Kings- 
bridge  ? — Yes. 

21838.  Now,  as  a fact  to-day  it  has  to  go  over  the 
brown  line  to  the  Junction,  change  engines  at  Amiens- 
street,  go  over  on  the  pink  and  white  dotted  line? — 
It  is  all  pink.  Yours  is  an  old  map. 

21839.  Very  well,  it  is  all  Dink— until  it  joins 
the  green,  which  is  a little  longer  distance,  obviously, 
than  the  yellow  line  ?— One  is  on  the  level,  and  the 
other  is  a steep  gradient,  which  makes  up  the  dif- 
ference at  once. 


21840.  That  is,  I think,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  ? 
—That  was  one  of  the  complaints— that  that  caused 
tlie  delay. 

21841.  Then  it  has  to  go  over  the  green  line,  and 
there  is  the  same  back-shunt? — Yes. 

• 2i?4?’,Txere  does  not  seera  imicl1  chance  of  saving 

in  that?— 1 put  it  this  way— that  if  the  Great 

southern  and  Western  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
his  officers,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
save  half  an  hour,  I think  that  is  probably  right. 

hPSw  'fiWeiWi11  deaI1  with  that‘  Do  y°u  ^ow  that 
i - dlangc,  of  engmes  at  Amiens-street  there 

WK  » ™me  change  of  engines  at  Island  Bridge 
S,a,n‘e  ,engine  that  takes  the  train  from 
TId  tak*  P to  Cork.  That  is  a railway 
STandi-am  ?ulte  sure  the  railway  officials 
SSL??  anjJlung  they  were  told,  and  that  they 
thoroughly  understand  their  business. 

that  the  Chairman  said  was,  “We  win 
eamW  g °?  hlgh  level>  and  hope  to  use  our ’own 
and  dining-cars  and  breakfast-cars  ”— (at 
«rSnlveLe  I™3  aPPtause) — “on  this  line,  so  that  I 
save  th/wf1  Very  “ngmne  that  we  wiU  be  able  to 
Yes.  better  parfc  of  half  an  hour,  at  any  rate  ” ?_ 


apSch^a^dll,'  ht!!,70TU.g0t  tlle  times  tha- 

2?84fi  ■ Vered  ?— 1 have  handed  them  in. 

^Pril,  1897  ?81tw, thoSxvWere  the  times  on  th®  ls 
21M7  w the  same  times. 

^as  the  tim/,vhPe  lst  1897  Because  tha- 

2lRa!  r when  contract  began, 
was  made?— T win0  *5®  times  before  that  speed 

21849  y~ITW1H,Ehow  them  to  you. 

you  desire  that'fh  P+r?S  ^rom  that.  As  I understand 
terminf  in  S r ,thr?f  companies  havinj 

better  for  them  ^ StlU  comP®te?-I  think  i 

21850  TW  ■ • as  they  are. 

the  State  rwi*h  y°ur  tha- 

cause  then  there  wonM Tner  of  a11  the  railways,  be 
not  what  I said  tZS?  ^ no  co“Petition  ?— 1 That  ii 
“Wing  10  *****  “ 


21851.  But  you  would  lose  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion if  tliey  were  all  owned  by  the  State  ? — All  I said 
was  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
such  a transaction. 

21852.  You  are  in  favour  of  competition? — I am 
in  favour  of  three  of  the  four  railways  coming  to  Dub- 
lin being  left  as  they  are. 

21353.  First  of  all,  in  regard  to  what  you  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  Great  Northern  should  take  over  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  as  it  used  to  be 
called — or  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern — do  you  know 
that  under  the  amalgamation  which  took  place  between 
the  Great  Southern  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick, 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  because  it  was  a 
weak  company,  got  very  extensive  running  powers 
over  the  Great  Southern  line? — I know  they  got  them. 

21354.  All  tlie  way  to  Limerick.  Do  you  know  that  ? 
— I know  that. 

21855.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to 
hand  over  all  those  running  powers — given  because 
the  company  was  weak— into  the  hands  of  a strong 
company? — That  is  an  assumption.  I do  not  know 
that  the  powers  were  given  for  that  reason.  Parlia- 
ment gave  them — I do  not  know  why.  You  may  re- 
member. 


21856.  I remember  why  it  was? — Quite  so. 

21857.  Colonel  Poe  was  suggesting  that  the  Great 
Southern  might  jib.  Supposing  the  Great  Southern 
got  amalgamated  with  the  South-Eastern,  it  would  bo 
their  tendency,  would  it  not,  to  develop  the  Rosslare 
route  more  or  less?— I do  not  myself  think  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to 
develop  that  traffic  in  that  way.  They  know  their 
own  business  best  of  course. 

21858.  There  is  a beautiful  tourist  country  to  be 
developed  between  Dublin  and  Wicldow.  Would  they 
not  be  likely  to  develop  that  very  much  and  would  that 
be  likely  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  Dublin  and  Holyhead  ? 
— I have  never  heard  it  suggested  before  that  they 
have  ever  contemplated  such  a thing. 

21859.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  asked 
you  about  the  shareholders  being  benefited.  How  would 
the  shareholders  of  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern 
Company  be  benefited  by  having  a Government  loan 
put  before  them  ? — They  are  getting  nothing  now  ; they 
could  not  be  worse  off  than  they  are  ut  present. 

21860.  Would  they  get  anything  by  having  another 
loan  put  in  front  of  them?— I think  they  would.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  that  line,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Northern,  could  be  made  to  pay  all  right. 

21861.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  instance  where 
the  through  rate  from  an  Irish  internal  station  to  an 
English  internal  station  is  different  in  either  direc- 
tion ? That  is  to  say,  I suggest  that  the  rates  are  the 
same  in  each  direction — both  going  and  coming? — 
Knowing  that  the  railways  were  coming  here,  I did 
not  go  into  any  question  of  that  kind. 


21862.  Then  we  will  leave  it.  You  spoke  of  the 
local  rates  being  lower  than  the  through  ? — I think  in 
some  cases  some  of  the  locals  are  less.  In  some  cases 
they  are  more,  and  in  some  cases  less,  but  I think 
from  England  to  Ireland  the  sums  of  certain  locals  are 
less  than  the  corresponding  through  rates. 

21863.  Do  you  know  that  under  the  last  decision  of 
the  Railway  Commission,  which  was  only  given  a 
month  ago,  we  are  compelled  to  carry  from  Clonmel 
to  London  at  a lower  rate  than  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don ? — The  Order  is  not  made  out  yet. 

21864.  But  the  judgment  is  given— it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners? — I am  waiting  with 
great  interest  for  that  Order. 

21865.  If  that  is  so,  what  becomes  of  the  local  rate 
between  Clonmel  and  Dublin  ?— I have  not  given  ate 
tention  to  matters  of  that  kind. 


i iiudv  irom  utonmei 


lut.  Acwortn.- 
through  Dublin? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Yes,  we  are  to  carry  : 
less  than  from  Dublin  to  London  ; that  is  the  Railw; 
Commission’s  Order. 


Lord  Pirrie.— Upon  what  grounds  is  that  decision 
based,  do  you  know  ? 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne, 
canvass  their  grounds. 


k.c. — Well,  I am  not  going  to 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  William  T.  Watson  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr  wuiinm  T 21866.  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  Paul  and  21888.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  chemical 

Wat™  Vincent,  of  Dublin?— I am  joint  manager.  fertiliser;  I think  that  is  used  for  manure ?— It  k 

Represen ta-  21867.  I think  you  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  21889.  Basic  slag;  is  there  much _ of  that  sent  into- 

tiveofthe  fcjie  Dublin  Mercantile  Association,  of  which  you  are  Ireland  ?— About  14,000  tons  of  basic  slag  comes  into 
g1™"  a i, .ember  S-Yes.  M“d' 

Mercantile  reciuested  to  do  so?— Yes.  21890.  For  agricultural  purposes ?— Yes. 

Association.  21868.  You  have  been  requested  to  uo  sot  21891.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  rates  for 

21869.  What  particular  industry  do  you  represent?  this  particuiar  article?— It  is  in  class  B,  whereas 
— The  cattle-feeding  cake  trade  and  the  fertiliser  m-  fertilisers  are  in  class  C ; consequently  the  rates, 

dustry ; but  I am  not  here  as  the  official  represent®-  are  different, 
tive  of  the  fertiliser  industry,  which  is  associated. 

tsssstt  ml  — “„rLr  1™'in  ■ £= 

Irish  pro-  points  I wish  to  bring  before  you  refer  mostly  to  the  of  the  cases  1 have  given  here, 
ducersinthe  Midland  Great  Western  Railway;  there  are  a few  21893.  Is  not  that  right? — Oh,  yes;  according  to 

matter  of  cases  on  t]l0  Qreat  Southern  Railway.  classification  it  is  right;  but  tile  stufis  are  of  much 

l°cal  rates  for  21871.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  complaints  that  the  same  value. 

stuffs  - 6 y°u  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — I have  sent  in,  and  I 21894.  Are  they  ? — Yes ; basic  slag  is  practically  of 

have  here,  copies  of  thirty-four  cases  of  through  rates  ; the  same  value  as  chemical  fertilisers. 

(See Appendix  in  twenty-five  of  the  cases  the  minimum  rate  applies  21895.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

No.  30.)  to  any  quantity  ; that  is,  anything  over  3 cwts.  ; in  21896.  “ Chemical  fertilisers  ” seems  to  be  a very 

seven  of  the  cases  the  minimum  rate  is  for  3 tons;  wide  term,  and  might  include  some  things  of  great 

only  one  for  5 tons,  and  one  for  6 tons.  If  a manu-  value  ? — Some  are,  no  doubt,  but  only  a small  pro- 
facturer  in  Dublin  is  to  get  the  minimum  rate  from  portion.  There  are  120,000  or  125,000  tons  of  cliemi- 
Dublin  to  an  inland  station  he  must  send  a minimum  Cal  fertilisers  used  in  Ireland  per  annum,  and  I 


quantity  of  six  tons. 


should  say  that  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  that 


21872.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Do  you  mean  that  your  js  superphosphate.  The  price  of  superphosphate  is 

thirty-four  cases  of  through  rates  are  from  England  ? about  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  6s.  3 d.  per  ton  to  the  ports ; 

— From  Liverpool ; Liverpool  is  the  dominating  mar-  and  the  price  of  basic  slag  is  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  3s.  6<I. 

ket  for  this  trade.  21897.  Both  are  about  the  same,  weight  for  weight, 

21873.  And  all  the  Irish  minimum  rates  from  Dub-  in  bulk  I take  it? — No;  basic  slag  is  slightly  smaller 
lin  are  for  six-ton  lots  ? — Yes.  in  bulk. 

21874.  Chairman. — Just  go  on  with  your  state-  21898.  It  is  heavier? — Yes. 

ment;  what  is  your  complaint? — Well,  we  think  it  21899.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  rates  for  this 

is  unfair  that  a railway  company  should  take  a being  high,  do  you? — Well,  we  think  it  is  unfair 

single  ton,  or  even  4 cwts.,  from  a Liverpool  mer-  to  superphosphate  manufacturers  that  basic  slag, 

chant,  when  they  will  not  take  less  than  six  tons  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  should  be  carried 


from  us  at  the  minimum  rate. 

21875.  That  is  the  complaint? — That  is  the  prin- 
cipal complaint. 


you  give  us  any  instances  of  how  that  notice. 


at  a lower  rate. 

21900.  Have  you  brought  that  to  the  notice  of  the 
railway  companies  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  brought  to  their 


operates — one  instance  will  do,  if  you  can  give  us 
one? — There  is  one  instance  here,  Killucan  Station, 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway ; the  through 


21901.  And  have  they  attempted  to  make  any  alte- 
ration ? — The  answer  we  get  is,  that  it  is  in  class  B. 
21902.  Have  you  given  reasons  to  the  railway  corn- 


rate  from  Liverpool  is  10.?.  5 d.  per  ton  for  any  quan-  panics,  the  same  as  you  have  mentioned  here,  as  to 
tity.  why  the  fertilisers  should  be  put  into  the  same  class 

21877.  When  you  say  “any  quantity,”  do  you  mean  with  basic  slag? — Yes,  we  have, 
any  quantity  above  3 cwts.  ? — Yes.  The  Dublin  pro-  Mr.  Croker  Harrington,  Solicitor. — Might  I men- 
ducer  must  send  six  tons  in  one  lot  in  order  to  procure  tion  that  the  rate  for  basic  slag  was  fixed  when  it  had 

Instances  of  the  minimum  rate  of  5s.  8 d.  The  cross-Channel  rate  not  any  value  as  a bye  product  ? That  is  the  way  the 

through  rates  if  we  were  importing  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  is  difference  arises. 

for  this  traffic  6.?.  5 d..  and  from  Dublin  to  Killucan  the  rate  is  Mr.  Acwortli. — You  cannot  afford  to  put  the  things 
dispropor-  6s.  lid.,  transfer  to  rails  in  Dublin  Is.  6 il. ; that  in  class  C into  class  B,  and  make  them  all  the  same 

tionate  to  the  makes  a total  of  14s.  10d.,  or  4s.  5 d.  against  the  rate. 

local  rates.  Dublin  seller.  21903.  Chairman. — That  is  a matter  that  could  be 

21878.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Where  is  Killucan? — On  the  met  in  all  cases  by  smaller  rates  being  given  by  the 

Midland  Great  Western,  in  County  Westmeath;  41|  railway  companies,  is  it  not? — Oh,  yes,  it  could, 

miles  is  the  distance  from  Dublin/  21904.  May  I ask  if  this  traffic  is  sent  in  large 

21879.  Chairman. — -That  is  one  instance,  bjit  your  quantities  to  one  particular  place,  or  is  it  a dribbling 


dispropor- 
tionate to  the 
local  rates. 


miles  is  the  distance  from  Dublin.  21904.  May  I ask  if  this  traffic  is  sent  in  larg 

21879.  Chairman.— That  is  one  instance,  bjit  your  quantities  to  one  particular  place,  or  is  it  a dribblin_ 

complaint  generally  is,  that  whereas  traffic,  such  as  quantity  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland? — There  is 

feeding-cakes  and  other  things,  from  Liverpool  to  very  seldom  less  than  a wagon  load  of  six  tons  sent, 

inland  stations  in  Ireland  can  be  conveyed  at  a low  21905.  To  one  place? — Yes. 
rate  for  any  quantity  above  3 cwt.,  if  you  bring  the  21906.  So  that  it  is  an  important  traffic? — It  is. 

stuff  into  Dublin  and  send  it  from  a dep6t  there,  21907.  And,  I suppose,  it  is  one  of  the  necessity 


21906.  So  that  it  is  an  important  traffic  ?— It  is. 
21907.  And,  I suppose,  it  is  one  of  the  necessities 


yon  are  bound,  in  order  to  get  the  low  rate,  to  have  for  the  land? — It  is,  and  it  is  a growing  necessity, 
a minimum  of  six  tons  ? — That  is  right.  21908.  Can  you  tell  us  the  quantity  that  is  used  ?— 

21880.  And  that  applies,  does  it,  to  all  traffic  About  14,000  tons  of  basic  slag  and  about  from 


21880.  And  that  applies,  does  it,  to  all  traffic 
going  from  Dublin? — -It  does. 

21881.  Does  it  apply  in  the  same  manner  from  other 
ports  in  Ireland? — Yes;  six  tons  is  the  unit  in  Ire- 
land. 


120,000  to  125,000  tons  of  other  fertilisers. 

21909.  Which  are  distributed  to  various  parts  ot 
Ireland  from  various  ports? — Yes.  , 

21910.  Where  from,  principally? — Dublin  is  the 


'and.  21910.  Where  from,  principally? — Dublin  is  tl 

21882.  F or  instance,  from  Belfast  ? — Yes,  all  over  principal  seat  of  the  industry  ; hut  there  are  factories 
, in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Derry.  , 

21883.  Cork,  or  any  other  port?— Yes;  except  on  21911.  Going  back  for  a moment  to  the  low  througa 
some  of  the  light  railways.  In  England  and  Scot-  rates  for  feeding-cakes,  those  are  for  linseed  cakes,  1 

land  the  minimum  rate  applies  to  two  tons  in  some  suppose  ? — Linseed  and  cotton  cakes,  principally- 
cases,  and  in  many  cases  to  four  tons.  21912.  Then  you  think  Dublin  is  prejudiced  a gre 


,ses,  and  in  many  cases  to  four  tons.  21912.  Then  you  think  Dublin  is  prejudiced  a great 

?1884.  Just  give  us  the  rate  for  feeding-cakes  by  deal  in  connection  with  these  rates? — Dublin  is  now 


rail  from  Dublin  to  Cork?— — 

21885.  Colonel !,  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the 
distance  from  Dublin  to  Cork?— 165  miles,  I think. 
Of  course  we  have  steamer  competition  there. 

21RRfi  (Hmm* v-.i. . 


a manufacturing  port  in  that  business. 

21913.  You  are  making  the  cakes? — Yes. 

21914.  And  therefore  you  think  you  ought  to  » 
put  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  ra 


21886.  Chairman. — Never  mind  your  book ; you  as  Liverpool  ? — Quite  so.  .. 

have  your  proof?— It  is  10s.  for  six  tons;  and 'for  21915.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway 
's  13s.  Ad.  companies ? — I have.  , j 

21887.  That  is  a low  rate;  you  are  not  complaining  21916.  And  what  is  the  result?— Well,  I have  Jiao 
of  that  rate,  I suppose? — No,  we  are  not.  Of  course  nothing  in  writing,  but  I have  had  an  intern 

we  would  send  by  steamer  there;  the  rate  by  steamer  with  one  of  the  officials,  who  stated  that  it  was 

is  8s.  per  ton  for  six-ton  lots.  evidently  unfair  that  the  Liverpool  people  shown 
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able  to  send  two  bags  at  the  minimum  rate  while  we 
must  send  six  tons,  and  even  then  pay  the  railway 
company  more  than  they  get  under  the  through  rate. 

21917!  At  any  rate,  I think  that  is  a matter  which 
you  will  have  to  take  up  with  the  railway  company '! 
1_I  thought  this  Commission  might  have,  perhaps, 
some  influence ; we  do  not  seem  to  have  much. 

21918.  Just  for  information,  do  you  make  either 
cotton  cake  or  linseed  cake  ? — Cotton  cake  and  com- 
pound cake. 

21919.  The  raw  material  comes  into  Dublin  direct, 
I suppose  ? — Yes ; we  import  it  chiefly  from  the 
United  States. 

21920.  Is  it  really  becoming  an  important  industry  ? 
—Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  a large  trade. 

21921.  How  long  has  it  been  established? — Within 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

21922.  But  recently,  I suppose,  there  lias  been 
some  extra  development? — Oh,  yes,  it  has  developed 
considerably  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

21923.  You  do  not  crush  your  own  cotton  seed, 
surely,  do  you? — No,  we  import  it  from  America. 

21924.  You  import  it  with  the  oil  out,  and  you 
work  it  up  ? — Yes,  with  the  oil  partially  extracted, 
same  as  is  done  by  Liverpool  and  other  manufacturers. 

21925.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  the  complaint  is 
that  the  Liverpool  maker  is  placed  in  a better  position 
than  you  are  in  ? — That  is  the  point. 

21926.  And,  of  course,  the  traffic  is  sent  from  Dub- 
lin over  the  various  railway  companies’  lines  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  one  through  rate  that  I would  like  to  draw 
attention  to,  and  that  is  the  rate  to  Tipperary  from 
Liverpool— it  is  not  on  the  record,  but  it  is  17s.  3d. 
for  any  quantity.  I find  that  the  Liverpool  people 
•can  send  "feeding-meal  ” (whatever  that  is  meant  to 
convey)  at  14s.  2a. ; and  our  competitors  are  sending 
a nutted  cake  under  that  denomination  and  at  that 
rate,  thus  getting  an  advantage  of  3s.  Id. 

21927.  They  are  sending  a.  cake  under  the  rate 
applicable  to  what  is  called  “feeding  meal”? — Yes, 
and  describing  it  as  “ feeding  meal."  What  I 
particularly  wish  to  draw  attention  to,  however,  is, 
that  there  is  apparently  a lower  basis  for  other  feed-  ■ 
ing  stuffs,  although  they  are  of  the  same  class  as 
fec-ding-cakes. 

21928.  That  is  by  the  Great  Southern? — Yes. 

21929.  Were  you  going  to  make  any  comparison 
with  Dublin  ? — No  ; the  point  I wished  to  bring  out 
was  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  seem  to 
have  the  power  to  give  lower  rates. 

21930.  Of  course  they  have  got  the  power  to  give 
any  lower  rates  ? — Yes  ; but  these  lower  rates  benefit 
only  the  Liverpool  man  and  not  the  Dublin  man. 

21931.  Have  you  represented  that  case  to  the  rail- 
way companies? — I have  this  particular  case. 

21932.  What  was  the  result  of  it? — They  said  that 
they  would  see  that  the  nutted  cake  was  not  carried 
under  the  “feeding  meal”  rate;  but  I know  it  is 
done  at  present. 

21953.  Do  you  think  that  these  apparent  anoma- 
lies that  you  have  pointed  out  would  be  remedied  if 
the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  State? — I do 
Bot  know ; that  is  such  a remote  contingency,  that 
I have  not  considered  it  very  much. 

21954.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  better  if 
uiere  were  a smaller  number  of  railway  companies  in 
the  country  than  at  present? — I think  it  would  be 
if  Pu3>33c  benefit  if  some  of  the  smaller  railways 
winch  are  still  independent  were  absorbed  by  the 
larger  lines. 

21935.  Beyond  that,  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
anJ ' opinion,  I suppose?— No. 

j v!  y°u  are  aware  of  the  various  Regulations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I suppose,  with 
reference  to. cattle  and  other  things? — I am  not  in- 
vested in  it,  but  I know  that  they  have  taken  up 
that  matter. 

particular  industry  of  cattle  cakes 

2.feedlng  stuffs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  has 

lung  whatever  to  do  with  them,  I suppose? — 

’ of  course,  we  are  dependent  on  the  cattle  trade, 

Pisra  dwnot  look  after  ^eir  rates- 
von  kave  made  these  suggestions  as  to  what 

wifV, <t-  un^lr  treatment  of  Dublin  as  compared 
canno+  6?K>0  ’ wb-*t  remedy  do  you  suggest,  if  you 
BaniM  2ge-r  f ”7 , satisfaction  from  the  railway  com- 
tko  ^ ' , . ,nk  that  the  railway  companies  and 

what  companies  should  show  in  their  rates 

the  sL°POrtlon,  t ley  ea°b  get  out  of  the  through  rates, 
me  as  when  the  steamers  belong  to  the  rail- 


way companies.  For  instance,  the  London  and  North 
vv  estern  Railway  Company  for  their  own  line  of 
steamers  must  show  the  proportion ; and  I do  not 
see  why  railways  running  from  Dublin  should  take 
less  from  a Liverpool  man  than  from  a Dublin  man. 
It  is  not  as  if  Dublin  were  merely  importing  from 
Liverpool  to  re-distribute.  Dublin,"  as  I have  said, 
is  a manufacturing  port. 

21939.  Supposing  you  have  a difference  with,  say, 
the  Great  .Southern  Railway  Company,  you  know 
that  you  can  make  your  complaint  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  you  cannot  get  satisfaction  from  the  rail- 
way company.  Do  you  not  know  that?— Yes,  that 
is  so.  I know  that. 

21940.  You  can  write  to  the  Board  of  Trade?— 
les. 

21941.  Have  you  written  to  the  Board  of  Trade?— 
1 did,  on  one  occasion.  There  was  a matter  of  a 
dispute  which  we  had  with  the  Midland  Great 
Western. 

21942.  Was  tliat  satisfactorily  arranged? The 

point  that  was  then  raised  has  been  since  settled. 
The  question  was  this : — If  we  sent  eight  tons  in  one 
consignment,  they  would  charge  the  wagon-load  rate 
on  seven  tons,  because  one  wagon  would  hold  seven 
tons  ; but  they  would  penalise  ns  on  the  eighth  ton 
and  charge  us  the  full  ton  rate.  S 

has  ^ 'An<*  bas  been  put  right,  has  it? It 

^944  W Pit  rip.. — The  Board  of  Trade  put  it 
right,  did  they?— They  did.  1 

21945.  Chairman-. — Failing  the  Board  of  Trade 
you  know  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Railway  Com- 
m=erSR  TBUt  18  J verJ  e*pm«ve  procedure. 

®ut,  y°u  kn«>w  of  it.,  of  course?— Yes. 
n™;  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  a satisfactory 
ST  ™ *?  It  toT“  orfler,  to  settle  small  differences, 
do  you?-No;  I think  there  should  be  a Court  in 
Dublin  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

-Yes^  Inexpensive,  and  easy  of  access,  I suppose? 

21949.  Go  that-  either  you  or  other  traders  could, 
without  any  great  expense,  get  these  matters  settled  : 

7mI  aCax?— That  is  ,m7  i(3ea-  But  I should 
not  advocate  that  any  complainant  should  not  have 
to  pay  his  own  costs.  I think,  to  prevent  frivolous 
cases  being  brought  up,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  their  own  costs. 

2f  C0UnSe  *****  must  be  some  protection 
afforded  the  railway  companies  ?— Yes,  the  railway 
thmkameS  are  entit^  To  binary  .protection,  I 

21951  I take  your  evidence  to  be  really  to  this 
eaect : that  you  have  no  particular  grievance  against 
the  railways  m Ireland  ?— No ; they  have  to  earn  a 
dividend,  the  same  as  we  all  have. 

21952.  The  only  thing  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice  is  the  fact  that  you  think  that  as  far  as 
feeding  stuffs  and  chemical  fertilisers,  which  are 
necessities  in  Ireland,  are  concerned,  you  are  not 
treated  quite  so  fairly  as  the  Liverpool  people?— 
In  the  case  of  feeding  cakes,  the  Liverpool  people 
have  the  advantage  in  places  where  these  through 
rates  operate.  5 

mean  that  they  have  on  advantage  over 
you?— They  have.  6 

..  2195f  ^nd  you  think  that  you  ought  to  be  placed 
m a similar  position  with  regard  to  rates  in  order 
to  compete  with  them?— Yes.  We  have  to  pay 

higher  ocean-freight  on  our  raw  material  coming  in 
than  they  pay.  s 

21955.  It  would  be  more  to  Dublin  than  to  Liver- 
pool you  mean  ? — Yes,  from  8s.  6 d.  to  5s.  extra,  and 
sometimes  more. 

Examined  by  Loud  Pirrie. 

JSS  ^ frals  direct  '”»> 

T w or  ,d0  set  «»”■  «>«  Liver- 

pool!—We  import  tkombj  the  .'Lord",  and  “Head” 
ofn  5*  Reamers  from  America  direct. 

21957.  You  import  them  direct,  not  through  Liver- 
“4  uot  through  Glasgow  ?— Yes.  B 

21958.  You  said  that  goods  were  sent  by  the  rail- 
n y wf-r"  we  W1.11„say>  a misleading  description,  such 
onlv  /Vs  t0  a low  rate ; is  that 

only  in  the  case  of  feeding  meal,  or  does  it  apply  in 
the  case  of  other  general  goods?— I have  no  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  general  goods ; that  is  the  only 
case  of  complaint  I know  of.  1 


June  11,  1907. 

Mr.  William 
T.  Watson, 
Representa- 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


21959  Do  you  ever  make  any  special  terms  with  the  21981.  But  you  would  not  call  that  a high  rate. 
June  11,1907.  rafi^ay'  companies  for  large  Quantities.  We  were  would  you  -I  would  not,  prov,ded  I could  not  get  a 


were  able  to  make  special  arrangements  for  21982.  But  the  point  is,  of  course,  that  steamers  are 
fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy-ton-lots.  With  such  a large  cheaper.  I suppose  that  if  you  were  sending  to  an 

quantity  as  120,000  tons,  do  not  you  ever  make  any  inland  point,  for  instance,  to  Mallow,  the  rate  would 
special  terms— cheaper  than  the  6s.  rate.,  I mean?—  not  be  as  low  as  10s.,  would  it?— I will  tell  you  that 


Dublin  special  terms — cheaper  than  the  6s.  rate,  I mean. 

Mercantile  fes  we  have  done  with  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
Association.  ’ . they  jlave  met  us  where  there  was  some  steamer 

Temporary  competition  in  regard  to  the  rates  to  Drogheda,  Dun- 


21983.  Or  tell  me  with  regard  to  any  point,  it  doet 
not  matter  about  Mallow  in  particular  ?— From  Dub- 


%*&*&%£* sas “ not' il”8b 

M..J  Company  has  g.veu  us  a concecou  ior  C“j;9”  ‘„’t  ' ft.t  e?en 


where  steamer  2-ton  lots  to  two  ports. 


21985.  You  would  not  say  that  even  the  Mallow 


21961  If Grey  give ‘you  special  rates,  are  those  rate  was  an  unreasonable  rate,  would  you?-No. 


Gieir  book,  or  have  you  to  make  21986.  :So  that  your  complaint  really  is  that  the 


special  arrangement  with  them  each  time?— We  railways,  although  they  do  quote  lower  rates  to  sea- 

,ave  to  make  a “special  arrangement  each  time.  ports,  are  still  not  able  to  get  under  the  steamer  rates? 


— Well,  I do  not  see  why  the  railways  in  Ireland 
should  not  take  two-tons  at  the  minimum  rate,  the 
same  as  in  England. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  J ekyll.  same  as  in  England. 

, , 21987.  I quite  follow  that  point ; that  is  a very  good 

21962.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  powers  conferred  p0jntj  and  I have  no  doubt  the  railway  companies  will 

upon  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Section  31  of  the  -Rau*  consider  it,  and  that,  if  they  cannot  see  their  way  to 

Suggested  way  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  the  clause  which  do  ^ they  will  at  least  explain  why  they  cannot?— I 

transfer  of  is  commonly  called  the  “ Conciliation  Clause  f believe  it  would  lead  to  a large  expansion  of  trade, 

the  powers  of  Yes.  _ , , . . 21988.  Your  point  is,  that  it  clearly  does  not  seem 

the  Board  of  21963.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  an  advantage  rt  to  be  fair  that  a man  in  Liverpool  can  get  a two-ton 
Trade  under  the  powers  conferred  by  that  clause  were  transferred  rate  and  you  Can  only  get  a six-ton  rate.  Tliat  is 

the  Concilia-  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Board  of  Agricul-  qajto  plain,  and  I see  that  point ; but  the  other  point 

tion  c^u*e  ture  in  respect  to  complaints  arising  in  Ireland.—  was  a different  one  Now  about  the  classification 

°-  y and  1 tWnk  _'vould  undoubtedly  ; because  the  Board  quea(.if>n  . basic  slag  is  in  class  B,  is  it  not?-Yes. 


Canal1  Traffic  of  Agriculture  in  Dublin  is  more  intimately 


acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  a,c*.x»x«.>  v.au 

21964.  So  that  you  would  favour  a transfer  of  that  charge  the  maximum  in  class  B and  the  minimum  in 
kind  if  it  could  be  effected? — I would.  cjiass  q 

21990.  You  have  said  that  basic  slag  represents  only 


21989.  That  is  m by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
railway  companies  cannot  put  it  out? — But  they  can 


. n „ -p  _ about  14,000  tons  as  against  120,000  tons?— Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.  21991.  Would  you  agree  that  it  would  not  ^ auite 

21965  Do  I correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  fair  to  the  railway  company,  supposing  they  could  not 
you  do  not  complain  of  the  minimum  rates,  for  * put  up  the  14  000  tons,  to  expect  them  to  bnng  the 
r , ,,  . Tj-.-n x..  c.  o.i  or  j,  whole  120.000  tons  down  : that,  would  be  a 


instance,  this  Killucan  rate  of  5s.  8 d.  ? — I do  not. 
21966.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  you  liad  the  ,-rd- 


the  minimum  vantage  of  this  minimum  rate  for  a smaller  con- 


signment?—I would. 

21967.  That  is  your  point?— Yes.  , 


21968.  And  do  I correctly  understand  you  to  say  business. 


whole  120,000  tons  down  ; that  would  be  a tremendous 
loss  to  the  railway  company,  would  it  not?— I am 
not  suggesting  that.  I think,  if  the  minimum  in 
class  C were  charged  for  fertilisers,  that  is  all  xe 
could  ask ; and  I think  that  would  lead  to  larger 


special  rates  ^at  the  local  rate  from  Dublin  to  Killucan 


i think  it  fair  to  treat  nitrate  in 


tnan  one  local  rare  irom  uuuim  to  xliuucuii  is  — — - r,  . r . , 

lid.  ?— The  rate  from  Dublin  to  Killucan  for  under  Giat  way— nitrate  is  worth  more  than  basic  slag,  is 


2 tons  is  6s.  lid. 

21969.  But  if  you  were  able  to  get  it  carried  at  a 


it  not  ? — It  is. 

21993.  What  you  want  i 


rate  of  5s.  8<J.,  that  would  meet  your  point,  would  treated  something  like  basic  slag?— Yes. 


to  get  superphosphate 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 


21994.  Though  you  do  know  that  it  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  the  prices  have  got  to  be  about  the  same?— 
Yes. 

21995.  As  to  the  “ feeding-meal”  rate,  do  you  know 


. i i xi  x-  e-  it  i a anything  about  whether  the  traffic  also  goes  by  Water- 
21870.  Just  arising  out  of  tlm  question  Sir  Herbert  ^ y do  that  is  by  Waterford. 

Jolyll  has  put  to  you,  you  know  tliat  the  Board  of  21996.  j t that  is  the  explanation,  is  it  not- 
Atrricii  mire  nan  nnver.  and  has  pvai  vised  in  to  ju-r.  1 , ,,  . i T • 


Agriculture  lias  power,  and  has  exercised  it,  to  act  that  it‘is  ba£d  on  the  old  Linrerick  and  Waterford 
as  prosecutors?— Yes.  rate? 

21871.  1 date  say  yon  know  of  the  ease  wOreve  they  Ur  Boer  in., f on,  Mr— Yes,  that  is  it  . 


Agncuicure  as  prosecutors ? — Yes. 

to  clte  ' 21971.  l1  dare  say  you  know  of  the  case  wOiere  they 

names  before  brought  an  action  against  the  Great  Southern  before 
the  Railway  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Oroker  Barrim/ton,  Solr. — Yes,  that  is  it.  . 
21997.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  probably  came  in  ongin- 
illv  as  a rebate.  Now,  just  one  other  thing.  You 


21972  When  you  said  that  you  would  be  quite  sai£  that  you  did  not  think  it  was  fair  that  the  ra.l- 
ready  that  they  should  act  as  arbitrators  had  you  from  Dublin  to,  say,  Limerick  or  Galway  should 

m your  mind  that  they  hare  also  power  to  act  •»  ' stnfl  ,mm  rji™„l  throngh  Dublin  foi  te> 

pmMtaHiUliii*  than  they  cllaige  fioni  Dublin  to  Galway.  That  is 

21973.  You  would  not  youiself  like  to  go  before  an  wllst  j {.udeid  ™ to  ,ay  1-That  they  skrf 
No  I SouTd1  n !jS0  * pros“nt“'’  TO“ld  charge  the  Liverpool  tian  the  time  rate  as  the  DuMin 

21874.  You  gtye  » number  of  instances  here,  where  ™nm,  Wh,t  you  said  was  this:  that  it  m* 


I—  ““T*  Senil  br  a’1??'*7  ?!  CaIi9.to  ?e  fair  that  the  railways  should  take  a less  amount  out 
various  parte  unless  you  send  it  m 6-ton  lots.  As  oI  tlle  tUmugll  than  they  took  tom  tl»  I"®1 

I understand,  you  say  6-ton  lots  are  too  big,  and  rate  ?— Fxactlv 

farmers  will  not  take  them?— That  is  so.  21999.  That  is  from  the  one  point  of  view.  Now 


n26ten  t3f  °ther  ^ look  at  i t froiii  the  other  point  of  view ; that  there 

n 6-ton  lots,  the  rate  are  so  high  that  you  cannot  is  a through  steamer  from,  for  instance,  Liverpool  to 


afford  to  pay  them?— Exactly. 

21976.  And  therefore  you  send  by  steamer? — Yes, 
where  possible. 


Galway,  a steamer  that  goes  round  ? — There  is.  , 
22000.  Supposing  the  railway  company  msistre 
upon  their  full  rate  from  Dublin,  would  they  ever  g 

„ xi.  _ c x..„  IK it  Tirtt.  all  go  oy 


wa?h7LTw  Tiar:N“7TtI“kt1?;'  164  rf  Sltoli  it  not* 

.e  *SF  » r<-w i b“‘  * ,tat  out 


21978.  Feeding-cake  is  pretty  valuable  stuff,  is  it  Dublin  n^ducer 
not?— Ten  shillum®  would  be  more  +hn.-n  fi  rw  r' 


21979.  Yes,  I daresay  it  might  be?— About  6A  per 
cent. 


i cake  worth  now? — About  £8. 


uuDiin  proaucer.  . fliaf 

22001.  You  agree  probably  that  it  would  m mat 
event  be  all  sent  by  steamer  ? — Yes.  , » 

22002.  What  harm  does  it  do  you  that  they  p 
some  traffic  over  the  route  by  charging  R lower  rare. 
Why  not  give  us  the  same  opportunity? 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


22003.  That  is  another  matter.  The  point  is,  would 
vou  be  benefited  if  the  railway  company  gave  up  that 
particular  traffic?— No,  we  would  not  be  benefited. 

1 22004.  Is  it  not  a benefit  to  the  railway  company 
to  be  able  to  get  some  profit  out  of  the  Liverpool  man ? 
yes. 

22005.  Does  not  the  fact  of  their  getting  that  profit 
enable  them  to  afford  to  get  a little  less  out  of  you  ? — 
Your  argument  conies  to  this  ; that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances the  stuff  would  be  most  likely  shipped 
from  Liverpool  by  sea ; and  the  consequence  would 
te  that  a man  at’  say,  Athenry  would  have  his  stuff 
brought  from  Galway  ; and  the  railway  company  would 
get  only  a short  mileage  ; whereas,  by  getting  it 
through  Dublin  the  railway  company  would  get  a long 

!* 22006.  I was  trying  to  get  at  whether  you  thought 
it  would  do  you  any  good  if  they  insisted  on  getting 
the  full  local  rate  from  Dublin  to  Galway? — They 
would  be  sure  of  getting  the  traffic  if  they  made  their 
rate  from  Dublin  suitable. 

22007.  Do  you  think  they  could  afford  to  put  down 
all  the  rates  from  Dublin  ? — They  can  afford  to  take 
a lower  rate  apparently  on  the  through  traffic. 

22008.  But  can  they  afford  to  take  a low  rate  on  all 
through  traffic? — Our  point  is,  that  by  giving  a low 
rate  to  Liverpool  producers  the  producer  in  Dublin  is 
prejudiced. 


84.5 

22009.  But  does  it  hurt  you  if  they  take  the  traffic 
at  the  lower  rate  when  your  rival  can  get  a lower  sea 
rate  any  way,  whether  the  railways  take  it  at  that 
lower  rate  or  not  ? — It  hurts  us  in  this  way : that  it 
prevents  us  competing. 

22010.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  your 
point  is,  that  it  does  not  affect  you  in  the  case  of  the 
port  being  near,  as  is  the  case  with  Galway  in  this 
particular  instance;  but  if  you  are  half-way  between 
Dublin  and  Galway,  it  makes  a great  difference,  be- 
cause you  have  no  sea  competition.  If  you  are  close 
to  a sea  port,  it  naturally  does  not  affect  you,  but 
with  regard  to  the  intermediate  places,  it  affects  you 
very  much  ? — It  does,  but  the  through  rates  I complain 
of  are  to  inland  points  and  not  affected  by  sea  rates 
to  our  ports. 

22011.  Chairman. — The  traffic  carried  from  Galway 
by  steamer  is  not  from  Galway  alone ; it  has  to  go 
inland,  and  thus  it  competes  with  you? — It  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  give  Dublin  producers  a low  rate,  because 
the  railway  company  gets  a longer  mileage. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — If  Ireland  was 
not  an  island  it  wouid  solve  most  of  these  questions. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  a great  many  others, 
too,  Mr.  Barrington. 


22012.  Mr.  Clarke,  you  are  a member  of  the  Mayo 
County  Council,  are  you  not? — I am  Secretary  of  the 
•County  Council. 

22013.  And  you  have  been  authorised  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Council  to  appear  before  us  ? — Yes. 

22014.  Have  the  Council  at  any  time  given  their 
•consideration  to  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Irish  railways  ? — Yes  ; various  resolutions  have  come 
from  other  County  Councils  to  the  Mayo  County 
Council,  and  they  have  adopted  them. 

22015.  Have  they  passed  any  resolutions  on  the 
subject?— They  have.  They  have  agreed  that  the 
railways  should  be  purchased,  not  by  the  State  but 
by  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils,  pledged 
cn  the  rates  of  Ireland. 

22016  They  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  the 
railways  being  handed  over  to  some  Irish  body?— 
Exactly. 

22017.  I suppose  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Council  of  County  Coun- 
cils ?— Yes.  J 

, ^°18V And  has  y°ur  Council  agreed  with  the  reso- 
Theytave*  paSSed  by  the  General  Council?- 

Is  th?F®  mucl‘  difference  of  opinion  upon  your 
2^n  subJ'ect?-None  whatever.  P 7 

ifJt  £.hen  1 may  take  it  that  so  far  as  the  Countv 
rnimoU5  ir19f  C°n0emr\, the  County  Council  are  un- 

ST,iS  bei"s  h“ied 

I?“801's,  h“”  ■”  Mayo  that 

Ihat  by  1 *?  ad?Pt  tll«‘  "»**  *-Thsy  think 

fares  wonllto8  1 llauded  over  to  a popular  body 
fs  ho  or  o,!  ™lch  draper,  and  thing?  S-oreld  go  i 
220»  tt  *" ‘•“•rdo  at  present.  8 

Sfitiores  ire*™  t lfi  Comity  Council  of  Mayo  any  obli- 
Tes!  »e  w I*®10”.  "*■  guaranteed  railways'— 
evidence,  tSTJafiSS  ffc*!  If , 70,1  g0  “ '"th 
ligations. ' ‘ find  t lat  we  llave  considerable  ob- 

h*re°had'ShIt.iS„l„he  totaI  amount  the  County  Council 
made  up k?°.w  h°w  that  amount  has  been 

i®/*?  !«• 

amount  has  W1  “ «»t 

evidence.  n made  up?— It  is  in  niy  proof  of 

iff  0“^!,“  th5  LiS“  Hallways 
T&r  to  threLShfl -r  if-  fl!wa-vs  do  you  refer?— -I 
is  one,  the^Cl^1 11‘1'®be  aIid  Claremorris  Bail- 
» a“offier,  ^T-IS  ?nd  Swinfoid  Railway 

eriension  to  ClaSreliS"1  Is  *•  Athenry  and  Tuare 
at  present  ' bufc  Wlth  that  we 'do  not 

22027  Tal*- 

what  is  the  amount  tha?"  ,two,y°,u  have  mentioned, 
amount  that  has  had  to  be  contributed 


Mr.  J.  Clarke  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


by  the  Council? — Some  £1,200  a year  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  County  Council  on  the  Ballinrobe  and 
Llaremorris  Railway. 

22028.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line?— About 
twelve  miles. 

22029.  That  amount  is  spread  over  the  whole 
U?1SnM~0ver  the  barony  of  Kilmaine  and  the  parish 
of  BaUyovey,  which  is  practically  the  whole  union  of 
Ballinrobe. 

22030.  How  long  has  that  payment  been  going  on  ? 
—Since  the  10th  of  March,  1892. 

22051.  Could  you  tell  us  what  rate  in  £ that  is  for 
out  atariSh  ?~So,netllilrS  like  6d.  in  £ it  would  work 

22052.  I am  taking  it  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
you  say  that  the  ratepayers  have  had  to  pay  about  6rt. 
in  the  £ as  their  guarantee  for  this  particular  rail- 
way ?— Yes. 

22033.  And  that  is  going  on  now  ? — No ; it  is  less. 
Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  really  5 d.  in  the  £. 
Chairman . — I am  taking  the  average. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— For  the  last  five  years  it 

13  Sd.  * 

22034.  Chairman. — It  is  now  5 d.,  but  the  average 
down  61ght  yeaK  iS  &b0Ut  6<L  ?~Yes-  14  has  c<>me 

SwfStoollilL™1'’'"5'  *“  lh'  end 

not^say  What  " the  !ength  °f  that  line  ?— I could 

ttmelJfn-tcheson  Ib  « m miles. 

220o7.  Chairman.— What  has  been  the  payment  for 
on  f),r«?llWay  :“T1}at  wouId  be  about  Hd.  in  the  £ 
amount  ep“da?^‘“g  ar,a-  »hal  ia  ll“  <otal 
p,id'  “ ■ ”“*» 

na!d°on  the  total  amount 

veirs  Wh*?1?  ?J.0rri8*a,ud  Swmford  lino  for  eight 
lUh  'Ihat  ls  the.  total  amount  that  the  baronv 
ihe  .mouS."3"  U,t  fat  would  & 

22039.  What  is  the  amount  on  the  Athenrv  and 
JUam  Extension?— We  are  not  dealing  with  that 

whP  du°+uu  - ° -Tr  hands  in  l002- 

22040.  Who  work  this  light  railway  ?_The  Athenry 

Southern”  Extension  13  now  worked  by  the  Great 

lin??4Tha?ltW°r,VS  Ba>linrobe  and  Claremorris 

wnTo  w.,1!  ^oi:ked  by  the  Midland. 

22042.  VV  hat  is  the  guarantee  that  the  baronv  has 

g»pSg”P“  £1'200  • y»“™ughiy 

I h«ye  ire  your  proof  £1,700  half-ye.rly? 


June  11,  I!K)7. 
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under  agree- 
ment at  50  per 
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for  five  years 
ending  i005. 


Baronial 
guarantee  for 
the  Athenry 
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railway  taken 
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Company  in 
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The  agreement 
under  which 
the  late 
W.  & L.  Rail- 
way Company 
undertook  to 
work  the 
Cl  are  morris 
and  Swinford 
line. 


Amount  paid 
by  the 
guaranteeing 
area  in  respect 
of  Claremorris 
and  Swinford 


Baronies,  &c., 
comprised  in 
the  guarantee- 
ing area. 


22044.  What  is  the  agreement  for  working  it— 
do  they  work  it  on  a percentage  of  the  receipts?— 
They  retain  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  and  credit 
is  given  for  the  other  fifty  per  cent,  to  go  to  the 
reduction  of  the  interest,  and  this  usually  leaves  a 
deficit  of  about  £1,200  half-yearly. 

22045.  About  £2,400  a year  ?— Something  like  that. 

22046.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot  — That  is  wrong  for 
the  last  five  years? — It  is  a little  lower. 

22047.  For  the  last  five  years  it  is  just  one-half. 
The  barony  has  only  been  called  upon  to  pay  £1,141. 

22048.  Chairman. — Because  one-half  of  it  has  been 
refunded  by  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes. 

22049.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — But  there  has  been 
a large  profit  on  that  section  of  the  line? — You  will 
see  in  this  return  that  there  has  been  a large  profit 
on  that  portion  of  the  line. 

The  Secretary. — The  annual  baronial  contribution 
was  £1,141  for  the  five  years  ending  1905. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  the  Treasury  contri- 
bution is  the  same? 

Secretary. — Yes,  £1,141. 

22050.  Chairman. — Up  to  the  year  1892  the  Athenry 
and  Tuam  Railway  was  guaranteed  by  the  county, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

22051.  And  what  alteration  has  been  made? — In 
the  year  1902  the  Great  Southern  line  applied  for, 
and  was  granted,  running  powers  over  the  Athenry 
and  Tuam  Extension  to  Claremorris  line,  and  since 
that  year  the  area  of  charge  has  been  relieved  of  the 
guarantee,  the  Board  of  Works  paying  half  the  cost 
as  in  the  other  lines,  and  the  Great  Southern  paying 
the  other  half. 

22052.  Since  the  first  guarantee  was  paid,  up  to 
October,  1906,  how  much  has  been  paid  by  that  dis- 
trict in  respect  of  the  three  railways  ?— There  were 
£30,005  in  respect  of  the  three. 

22053.  When  was  this  agreement  made  by  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company  to  take 
over  the  extension  from  Claremorris  to  Swinford? — 
You  mean  the  Athenry  and  Tuam  Extension  ? 

22054.  The  extension  from  Claremorris  to  Swin- 
ford; that  is  in  1891,  is  it  not? — Yes.  That  is  the 


22064.  That  is  what  you  explained  at  the  berimm.,, 
of  your  evidence? — Yes.  « 


original  presentment. 

22055.  The  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Com- 


-Yes. 


22065.  Does  your  Council  consider  that  if  the  rail 
ways  were  purchased  and  put  under  the  control  of 
an  elected  body  this  amount  would  be  saved?— Thev 
do.  I think  I allude  to  that  later  on  in  fflT  proof 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  require  ahnni 
£40,000,000  to  purchase  all  the  Irish  railways,  and 
this,  at  3£  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  £1,400  0Q0  a 


22066.  Your  Council  is  of  opinion,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  by  what  I may  call  the  unification  of  the 
railways,  under  one  management  and  one  system  a 
considerable  amount  would  be  saved  in  working  ex- 
penses ? — Yes. 

22067.  Have  you  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  rail- 
way rates  in  operation  for  goods  traffic? — No,  I have 
not. 

22068.  Then  I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
ask  you  about  them  ? — I think  you  are  alluding  to 
the. carriage  of  a ladder,  are  you  not? 

22069.  I do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  going  into 
that,  because  that  is  a special  article  that  probably 
required  two  or  three  trucks  ? — Yes,  but  it  appears 
so  extraordinary  that  for  a £3  article  you  should 
have  to  pay  £4  3s.  6d.  carriage.  But  probably  there 
may  be  reasons. 

22070.  There  are  reasons,  no  doubt?— Of  course,  I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

22071.  I do  not  think  I need  refer  to  that?— I do 
not  suppose  you  will  compare  the  rates  in  Canada. 

22072.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rates  in 
Canada? — I happened  to  be  in  Canada. 

22073.  What  is  the  point  you  wish  to  raise  upon 
that? — From  Peterborough  to  Montreal,  a distance 
of  263  miles,  the  carriage  of  a canoe  only  cost  13s., 
while  from  , Sligo  to  Kiltimagh,  a distance  of  forty- 
three  miles,  it  cost  13*.  6d. 

22074.  You  merely  mention  that  as  an  instance 
where  a little  canoe  was  carried  a long  distance?— 
As  showing  that  it  actually  cost  less  from  Peter- 
borough to  Montreal,  a distance  of  263  miles,  than 
from  Sligo  to  Kiltimagh,  a distance  of  forty-three 
miles.  The  difference  in  rates  is  what  I am  referring 


pany  took  that  over  for  a term  oT  years,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

22056.  For  how  many  years? — It  does  not  state  how 
many. 

22057.  They  took  the  line  over  to  work  and  main- 
tain the  line  for  a period.  Was  the  period  fixed? — 
No.  It  is  an  agreed  term  to  maintain  the  line  for 
a period  of  fifty  years,  retaining  the  gross  receipts 
up  to  £4  per  mile  per  week  as  working  expenses, 
and  if  the  gross  receipts  exceed  £4  per  mile  per  week, 
then  one-half  of  the  excess  should  go  to  the  guaran- 
teeing area,  and  one-half  to  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company,  provided,  however,  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  guaranteeing  area 
receive  less  than  £400  per  half-year. 

22058.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  arrange- 
ment ? Can  you  tell  us  the  gross  receipts  ? — The  gross 
receipts  shown  amount  to  £2,965  18a. 

22059.  For  what  period  is  that  ? You  say  the  gross 
receipts  shown  amount  to  £2,965;  for  what  period?-- 
This  is  the  report  from  the  auditor  of  the  railways; 
that  would  be  for  a year. 

22060.  And  the  working  expenses  were  fixed  at  £4 
per  mile  per  week?— And  they  amounted  to  £1,840. 

22061.  What  was  the  balance  left? — £1,125  18s. 
as  excess,  one-half  of  which,  £562  19s.,  together  with 
£1,840  working  exp  enses,  make  the  expenditure 
£2,402  19s.,  leaving  the  other  half  of  excess,  £562  19s., 
to  credit  of  net  revenue  account,  which,  deducted 
from  the  £800  guaranteed  dividend  for  the  half-year, 
leaves  the  deficiency  £237  Is.,  which  is  payable  by 
the  guaranteeing  area. 

22062.  Then  £237  is  paid  by  the  guaranteeing  area  ? 


22075.  In  Canada,  for  a long  distance,  the  carriage 
was  less  than  for  a short  distance  in  Ireland  ?— ' Yes. 

22076.  Surely  that  is  not  a staple  industry  of  the 
country? — No,  it  is  simply  to  show  that  if  we  had 
only  one  line  managed  by  popular  control  and  a 
fixed  price,  we  would  have  to  pay  much  less  than 
we  are  paying  at  present. 

22077.  Of  oourse,  that  is  quite  an  exceptional 
tiring.  Now,  let  us  deal  more  generally  with  the 
rates.  You  frankly  state  that  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  rates  for  goods  traffic,  or  mineral 
traffic,  or  agricultural  traffic  in  Ireland  ?— That  is  so. 

22078.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  rates  are  fair 
or  reasonable  ?— J have  stated  some  cases. 

22079.  The  two  extreme  cases  you  give  are  those  ot 
a long  ladder  which  would  require  three  or  four 
trucks,  and  a small  canoe  coming  from  Canada. 
Surely  neither  of  those  articles  can  be  considered  a 
staple  industry  of  the  country,  can  it?— I know  that 
if  we  got  the  ladder  made  in  Scotland  we  cou.d  ge 
it  sent  to  Westport  by  water  and  get  it  taken  over 
for  10*.  . __ 

22080.  Yon  do  not  suggest  that  the  railway  com- 
pany should  carry  at  a loss? — No,  I do  not  in 

1<?  22081.  If  a ladder  occupies  two  or  three  .tracks, 
the  railway  company  were  justified  m^cha^iu^ 


it  accordingly  ; there  was  nothing  unreason  ab  e in 
that,  was  there?— Except  that  they  said 


22063.  What  does  the  guaranteeing  area  of  the 
County  of  Mayo  consist  of  ?— It  consists  of  the  entire 


barony  of  Gallen,  that  portion  of  the  barony  of  Cos- 
tello consisting  of  the  parishes  of  Kilmovee,  Kil- 
beagh,  Knock,  and  Aghamore,  and  also  that  part  of 
barony  of  Clanmorris,  consisting  of  the  parish 
of  Kilcolman,  all  of  which  have  guaranteed  payment 
P«  cent,  per  annum  on  £40,000,  namely, 
rohn  VeaTv.  T^-e  half-year’s  interest  amounts  to 
£800,  and,  taking  credit  from  the  sum  available  for 
net  revenue,  leaves  a deficit  which  is  met  by  lid.  in 
the  £ to  be  contributed  by  the  guaranteeing  area. 


•re except  uiau  -.llv 

£4  3s.  6 d.  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  eventual!, 
got  it.  for  £1  7s.  10<i.  , 

- 22082.  With  regard  to  passenger  fares,  you 
more  about  passenger  traffic  and  passenger 
than  goods  rates? — Yes.  rwnril 

22083.  What  do  yon  say  on  behalf  of  your 
in  re-ference  to  third-class  traffic  in  Irelan 
it  should  be  very  much  improved. 

22084.  Yon  mean  the  accommodation 


branch  lines  ?— Taking  the  mam  line  as  ff^erv 
Athlone  from  Castlebar,  the  accommodation 


bad  ; aftc-r  that  it  is  very  much  improved.  ^ 

22086.  -What,  do  yon  mean  by  very  are 

to  it  in  my  evidence.  The  seats  and 
solid  hard  wood. 
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22087.  What  would  ' you  have  for  the  floor  ? — I 
would  have  a little  matting. 

22088.  For  third-class  passengers  ?— Yes.  You 

have  it  in  the  English  third-class  carriages. 

22089.  Not  any  of  them,  I think,  or  in  very  few. 
I confess  I do  not  often  go  in  one,  but  I do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  a mat  in  a third-class  carriage 
on  an  English  railway  anywhere? — I think,  with  ail 
due  respect,  that  there  is. 

22090.  I admit  that  they  have  cushioned  seats 
now.  At  any  rate,  from  what  I have  seen  of  Irish 
railways  I may  say  that  the  main  line  accommo- 
dation seems  to  me  to  be  .almost  equal  to  the  best 
accommodation  in  England  ? — For  third-class  pas- 
-gengers — I do  not  Enow  whether  you  have  been  down 
west. 

22091.  I have  not  been  west  lately,  I admit.  At 
any  rate,  I suppose,  for  the  main  line  traffic  of 
Ireland  the  rolling  stock  is  practically  the  same  as 
is  used  in  England? — Yes,  practically  the  same. 

22092.  Then,  really  what  you  refer  to  more  are 
Ihe  branch  lines? — It  would  not  be  a branch  line 
from  Athlone  to  Castlebar. 

22093.  No.  Is  the  rolling  stock  different  there 
from  what  it  is  on  the  main  lines  ? Is  it  very  much 
different  from  Castlebar  to  Athlone  than  it  is  from 
Athlone  to  Dublin? — Yes,  very  much  different. 


22091.  Let  us  see  what  you  have  to  say  with  re- 
ference to  these  little  railways — -the  Ballinrobe  and 
Claremorris  Railway.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number 
of  passengers  that  travel  first,  second,  and  third- 
class  on  that  railway? — Yes;  first-class  passengers, 
10,610;  second-class,  4,902;  third-class,  172,435 
22095.  For  what  period  is  that  ? — I am  taking  that 
for  a period  of  seven  years. 

22096.  That  is  the  total  number  in  seven  years? — 
Yes.  For  seven  years,  ending  October  31st,  1906. 

22097.  ‘If  you  divide  that  total. by  seven,  it  brings 
the  passenger  traffic  down  to  a miserably  small 
figure? — It  is  very  small. 

22098.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  third-class 
passengers  were  about  25,000  in  the  year,  first-class 
passengers  about  1,500,  and  second-class  passengers 
about  700. 

22099.  Chairman.— Yes ; that  is  practical y 

nothing.  Do  you  mean,  to  say  that  if  you  got  your 
soft  seats  and  matted  floors  on  this  particular  branch 
railway  more  passengers  would  travel?—!  do  not 
think  more  passengers  would  travel,  but  that  mere 
would  travel  at  a cheaper  rate. 

22100.  More  would  travel  at  a cheaper  fate? — 

22101.  You  would  attach  more  importance  to  the 
cheaper  fare  than  to  the  cushioned  seats  and  so  on  ? 
—Yes,  but  I would  have  both. 

22102.  Do  you  know  what  the  fare  is  per  mile  ?— 
* 2lln*  about  ljd.  a,  mile: 

22103.  Third-class  ?— Yes. 

22104  I think  not?— l\d.,  I think. 

Sl'nw&0U-r  Browni'  K-c— No ; a penny. 

' ^airman.— I see  you  admit  here  that  on 
e ureat  Southern  line  the  carriages  are  in  every 
y comfortable  and  convenient — corridor  carriages 

“4^m2ii^3_T?s1%  eiv“  “ eiv™  ,te 

Tia.t..is  wh*t  I meant  when  I said  that  the 
b /?lhTg  stock  is  «lual  to  the  rolling  stock 

22im  vd  ?~~T  Was  talkinS  about  the  Midland. 
thfT;/^U  that  the  Midland  is  not  up  to 

think  °f  the  Great  So«thern?— No;  I do  not 

at^Ckro  ThaVd°  7ou.saY  wtbh  reference  to  facilities 
wLn  ?~ ***  1 ™ant  by  that,  is  that 

it  w company  embarrasses  the  other, 

onlv  °ut  my  argument  that  there  should  be 

gig8  &1J  over  Ireland  at  a fixed  rate, 

by  twoV=;ia  Junction  Station,  I suppose,  is  used 
^nn  wlWa7  oompaniee  ? — It  is. 

Sett™ 

?°1  ■‘b7  use  the  same  platform  1— No, 

Hl2  VU,WMrt  platform  for  each" 
cut  of  nr7,ou  complain  that  when  passengers  get 
SoutheS  £la+^  toai4n  and  *>  g"  to  the  Great 
gage  ? — Exactly.^  p0rte™  Wl11  nofc  carry  their  luS' 
le<W?i  y0S  ^ow  that  from  your  own  know- 
fewdlcd  on  that  line.15  Ut  five  years  ag0  since  1 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  five  years  since  you 
travelled  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Neale  ( Manager , G.  B.  <£•  IF.  By.)— There  is 
an  exchange  platform. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  have  to  go  from  another  plat- 
form, have  you  not?  You  have  not  to  go  over  a 
bridge,  I think,  but  along  the  same  platform. 

Chairman. — Have  you  to  go  over  a bridge? 

Mr.  Neale. — You  have  only  to  carry  the  luggage 
up  a little  bit  from  one  train  to  another  at  the  same 
platform. 

22114.  Chairman, — The  train  comes  up  to  one  side 
of  the  platform,  and  the  passengers  walk  to  the  other 
side  for  the  other  train,  but  all  on  the  same  plat- 
form. (To  Witness). — Your  Council  appear  to  make 
some  grievance  of  this  ; what  is  the  grievance  ? — The 
grievance  was  that  the  two  companies  did  not  appear 
to  work  in  harmony. 

22115.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  you  could 
not  get  a porter  to  carry  your  luggage  down  to  the 
other  train. 

22116.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  mean  that  the  porter 
of  one  company  would  not  take  your  luggage  down  to 
another  train  ? — Exactly. 

22117.  Chairman. — But  it  is  on  the  same  platform? 
— There  is  a distance  of  about  the  length  of  the 
train  for  the  luggage  to  be  carried. 

22118.  Then  the  Athenry  and  Tuam  Extension  to 
Claremorris  Railway,  I suppose  that  must  be  managed 
well,  because  I see  they  have  nine  directors  of 
that  railway  ; what  do  you  say  about  that  ?— We  are 
not  dealing  with  that  now,  because  that  has  passed 
away  from  us.  I only  brought  it  in  to  show  hew 
much  the  County  of  Mayo  had  to  pay  for  guarantee. 

22119.  That  is  done  with  now  ? — Yes. 

22120.  You  have  had  under  consideration  in  your 
Council  the  question  of  directors  not  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  not  being  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  districts  served  by  the  railway  l— Yes. 

22121.  And  you  think  that  all  that  would  be 
remedied  if  the  railways  were  handed  over  to  one 
body  in  Ireland  ?— Y'es. 

22122.  Surely  some  of  these  directors  must  be  mem- 
bers of  your  Council? — None  of  them  are. 

22123.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Four  of  them  are 
Baronial  Directors — Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne,  Col. 
Morris  Blake,  Mr.  Denis,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Saunders? — 
There  are  none  of  them  members  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil. 

22124.  Chairman. — But  they  are  Baronial  Direc- 
tors ? — Yes. 

22125.  And  they  are  ratepayers  in  the  district?— 
Yes. 

22126.  And  they  have  to  pay  this  rate  ? — Yes,  their 
portion. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  only  function  of 
these  directors  under  the  Amalgamation  Act  is  to  pay 
the  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  so.  On  the 
amalgamation  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether 
and  to  purchase,  but  we  could  not,  so  we  arranged  a 
perpetual  rent,  and  these  directors  only  pay  over  the 
rent. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson*  I’ofi. 

22127.  Do  I understand  that  you  rather  complain 
of  the  high  rates  which  you  have  to  pay  on  account  of 
the  railway  extensions  in  County  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

22128.  Do  you  know  that  the  County  Mayo  pays 
less  in  respect  of  light  railways  under  different  Acts 
than  any  other  county  in  Ireland  with  the  exceptions 
of  Sligo  and  Cavan,  in  the  North.  Every  other  county 
that  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  Light  Railways  Act 
pays  considerably  more.  The  poundage  in  the  whole 
County  of  Mayo  in  respect  of  one  of  these  extensions 
is5d.,  and  in  respect  of  another  l£d.,  and  your  liabi- 
lities in  respect  of  these  two  railways  are  something 
like  £3,000  a year,  I think  ? — Yes,  something  like 

22129.  But  owing  to  the  profit  at  which  they  are 
worked  you  are  only  called  upon  to  pay  one-half?— 
Yes. 

22130.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  have  had  the 
benefit  of  getting  grants  of  money  to  the  amount  of 
£250,000  in  respect  of  the  Ballina  and  Killala  line, 
the  W estport-M alranny  line,  and  the  Achill  exten- 
sion ? — We  have. 

22131.  Those  are  all  in  County  Mayo?— Yes. 

22132  I should  have  thought  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  County  of  Mayo  ratepayer  he  is  greatly 
2 T 2 
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benefited  from  grants  of  £250,000,  especially  when  he 
has  only  to  pay  Baronial  contributions  to  the  extent 
of  about  5<3.  in  some  baronies  and  m others  of  only 

l422i23YSo  that  compared  with  the  rest  of  Ireland 
he  is  very  favourably  situated.  Is  not  that  so?  As 
regards  the  figures  of  the  passenger  traffic,  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic  is  third-class-25,000  passengers  a year  /- 

22134.  Would  jour  opinion  be  that  if  the  second- 
class  fares  were ' .owered— there  are  only  a fraction 
over  1,000  a year  it  present— any  considerable  number 
of  passengers  who  now  go  third,  and  have  to  put  up 
with  the  inconvenience  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
would  go  in  the  higher  class  ?— Certainly. 

22135.  You  think  they  would  ?— Yes. 

22136.  It  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  travelling 
public  and  also  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  railway 
company  if  they  lowered  their  second-class  fares  and 
gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  getting  better  ac- 
commodation ?— Yes ; I believe  it  would 

22137.  And  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  want 
of  harmony  and  co-operation  which,  in  your  opinion, 
is  shown  bv  the  different  railway  companies  m the 
matter  of  through  connection,  would  probably  cease 
to  operate  if  the  railways  were  unified  and  put  under 
State  control  ? — Yes. 

22138.  Have  the  County  Council  of  Mayo,  which 
you  represent,  considered  the  question  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  railways  by  any  other  body  .apart  from  a 
national  body,  so  to  speak? — No. 

22139.  So  that  you  cannot  speak  upon  that  point  ? — 

No. 


State -owner- 
sbipand  control 
of  Irish  rail- 
ways preferred 
to  the 

continuance  of 
present  system. 


22140.  Of  course,  as  yo.i  are  aware,  there  is  not 
much  probability  of  our  getting  even  the  extended 
powers  which  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get? — 
No. 

22141.  So  that  there  is  not  much  probability  of  a 
national  authority  ? — No,  I fear. 

22142.  From  your  point  of  view,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system  i f 
the  Scat®  acquired  the  railways? — I could  not  give 
an  authoritative  opinion. 

22143.  But  I only  want  your  own  opinion? — No,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  popular  if  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  County  Councils  had  the  control. 

22144.  I’ mean  failing  that;  we  cannot  always  get 
what  we  want  in  this  world  ? — If  we  do  not  get  that, 
I would  prefer  that-  the  State  acquired  the  railways. 


22145.  You  would  prefer  that  the  State  acquired 
che  railways  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  ? 
— Yes. 

22146.  In  regard  to  the  want  of  connection  between 
Tuam  and  Castlebar,  how  long  have  you  to  wait  at 
Claremorris?  Supposing  one  of  your  County  Coun- 
cillors is  coming  up  from  Tuam  and  wants  to  get  to 
your  county  town,  Castlebar,  to  attend  a meeting  of 
the  County  Council ; how  long  has  he  to  wait  at  Clare- 
morris?—That  state  of  things  is  bettered. 

22147.  Then  we  need  not  follow  that  out? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

22148.  With  regard  to  this  want  of  harmony,  I see 
that,  our  train  arrives  from  Kingsbridge  at  Clara  at 
11.8  and  stops  at  the  Midland  Railway  platform  at 
Clara.  The  train  of  the  Midland,  I find  from  their 
time  table,  goes  on  at  11.35.  There  is  no  want  cf 
harmony  there,  is  there ; that  is  pretty  good,  is  it 
not? — I do  not  mean  as  regards  the  time. 

22149.  Then  what  do  you  mean  ? — I mean  as  regards 
the  porters  and  officials. 

22150.  Are  you  sure  you  ever  put  your  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  your  pocket?  Then,  with  regard  to  this 
little  Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris  line,  do  you  know 
that  its  earning  receipts  are  less  than  £5  per  mile  per 
^week  ? — No  ; I’m  sure  I put  my  hand  further  down. 

22151.  Do  you  know  that  the  Midland  Great. 
Western  are  working  it  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  :’ 
— I know  that. 

22152.  And  that  it  will  cost  at  least  £6  a week?— 
I could  not  tell  you  that. 

22153.  You  cannot  expect  much  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ? — No;  if  such  is  the  case. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — There  is  a very  good  profit 
on  that  section  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — Which  ? 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  Ballinrobe  and  Clare- 
morris there  is  a large  profit  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  a profit  because  the 
Midland  work  it  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Yes,  it  is  paid  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  Midland  Company.  It  is  a profit  out 
of  loss,  so  to  speak.  It  does  not  nearly  pay. 


Ths  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11.15  o’clock. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  12th,  1907. 


In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 


Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pxrrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; and  Mr.  W. 
M.  Acworth; 


Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — I ask  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  put  in  a Memorandum  which  ha6  been 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  inspection  of 
the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway.  Some  remarks  were 
made  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  O’Donnell  the 
other  day,  and  he  quoted  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien,  who 
made  certain  observations  on  the  subject  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  I feel  there  was  some  misapprehension 
in  the  mind  of  the  judge,  and  it  perhaps  is  best  that 
the  matter  should  be  settled  and  explained.  This 
Memorandum  explains  the  whole  subject. 

Chairman. — I do  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to 
that  explanation  being  printed  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  I think,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  if 
you  do  not  mind,  we  will  send  a copy  of  it  to  Mi\ 
O'Donnell. 

Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — Certainly. 

The  Memorandum  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  /al- 
lows : — 

Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Railway. 

This  line  was  authorised  by  Orders  in  Council  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  1888  and  1889  under  the 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts. 

It  is  on  a three-feet  gauge  and  its  total  length  is 
about  thirty-seven  miles.  For  a considerable  portion 
of  the  route  it  is  laid  along  the  side  of  the  public 
road. 

The  construction  of  the  line  as  described  in  the 
Orders  was,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  thereto,  ap- 
proved in  1884  and  1889  by  the  Grand  July  of  County 
Kerry  and  the  Tralee  Town  Commissioners,  who  had 
before  them  the  deposited  plans  and  sections,  as  well 
as  reports  hy  the  County  Surveyor  and  the  Irish 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

A history  of  the  mil  way  is  given  on  page  1 and 
ffie  above-mentioned  reports  on  pages  10-12  of  the 
Report  on  the  Accident  at  Camp  in  1893  ( copy  here- 
with). The  Commissioners’  report  stated,  inter  alia, 
as  follows : — 

we>  >n  pursuance  of  the  Acts  hereinbefore 
u Mentioned,  do  report  that,  as  regards  the  merits  of 
"..v  undertaking  in  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
„™e  proposed  Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Railway 
^and  Tramway  can  he  efficiently  constructed  and 

worked  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  sections 

deposited  with  us.” 

No  approval  of  the  plans,  etc.,  was  given  or  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  was  not  until 
Uctober,  1888,  that  a plan  and  map  were  lodged  with 
the  Department  in  compliance  with  Section  52  of  the 
Order  of  that  year. 


For  the  curves,  gradients,  and  other  features  of  June  12, 1'  07. 
the  undertaking,  therefore,  the  Beard  of  Trade  are  — 
in  no  w.ay  responsible,  and  the  inspection  of  the  line  Memorandum 
on  the  Board’s  behalf  upon  the  completion  of  the  behalf  ofthe 
works  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Regulations  of  Board  of  Trade 
Railways  Act,  1842,  which  is  applicable  to  Light  as  to  t(,e 
Railways  constructed  under  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  opening  of  the 
Acts.  Tralee  and 

The  material  sections  of  the  Act  of  1842  are  given  Dingle 
on  page  12  of  the  Camp  Accident  Report.  Their  Railway, 
general  effect  is  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  post- 
pone the  opening  of  a line  for  passenger  traffic  when 
they  or  their  inspecting  officer  are  of  opinion  that 
such  opening  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
public  using  the  railway  either  by  reason  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  works  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
establishment  for  working  the  line  (see  Section  6). 

No  power  is  given  to  the  Department  to  postpone  the 
opening  because  authorised  curves  may  be  sharp  or 
gradients  severe. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Rail- 
way. the  line  was  notified  as  ready  for  inspection  in 
December,  1890,  and  was  accordingly  inspected  by 
Major-General  Hutchinson,  who  made  a report 
enumerating  various  requirements  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  line  could  not  he  opened  without 
danger  to  the  public  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of 
the  works. 

The  opening  was  therefore  formally  postponed  by 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  1842,  until,  after  a re-inspection  of  the  line 
in  March,  1891,  it  was  allowed  to  be  opened,  subject 
to  compliance  with  certain  requirements  and  specified 
restrictions  of  speed. 

The  requirements  were  afterwards  complied  with, 
and  the  restrictions  of  speed  were  embodied  in  a code 
of  working  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  13th  May,  1891.  These  restrictions  are  given 
on  page  4 of  the  Camp  Accident  Report. 

Both  the  late  Sir  Francis  Marindin  in  his  report 
on  the  Camp  Accident  (p.  9)  and  Major  Pringle  in 
his  report  on  the  recent  accident  near  Lispole  Via- 
duct (see  p.  7 of  print  attached)  urge  the  desirability 
of  improvement  of  the  curves  and  gradients  on  the 
line,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  powers  in  the 
matter,  and  the  question  of  giving  further  financial 
assistance  for  such  a purpose  is  entirely  one  for  the 
Treasury  and  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment have  decided  to  give  such  assistance  (see  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  attached  report  on  the  Lis— 
pole  accident). 


Alderman  Henry  Dale,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


22154.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

AJ155.  And  I think  you  appear  before  us  on  behalf 
o the  Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping  ?— Yes. 

22156.  Your  Chamber  has  had  the  question  of  rail- 
^ and  facilities  under  consideration  ? — Yes. 
“157,  And  you  are  generally  acquainted  with  the 
Tiews  of  the  Chamber? — Yes. 


22158.  Do  you  consider  that  with  regard  to  the 
rates  generally  in  Ireland — I will  speak  of  goods  rates 
first — there  are  inequalities  which  are  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  ? — We  consider  there  are. 

22159.  And  do  you  think  that  if  those  inequalities 
were  done  away  with  there  would  he  some  expansion 
of  traffic  on  the  Irish  railways  ? — That  is  our  opinion. 

22160.  We  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green — I 
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„„„  think  he  is  President  of  your  Chamber?— He  is  the  22179.  Three-ton  lots,  18s.,  and  smaller  quantities 
12,1008.  pr°?dent-yes  20s.?-Yes;  the  small  quantities  now  have  been  S. 

Alderman  22161.  And  I think  he  gave  us  some  evidence  with  ^ooiRO  ^Just  give  uTtlreCork  rates  in  cornu  ari  j 


Representative  local  rates  in  favour  of  tlirou2h  rates  Yes' 

of  the  Cork  22162.  Do  you  remember  the  evidence  he  gave  < 

Incorporated  that  subject? — Yes,  I do,  generally. 

£Z,b««  hd  22163-  And  J°»  «S»*  him  i-1  io' 

Shipping.  22164.  Then  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ■ 


tity.  The  present  rates  from  Cork  to  Killarney  are 
for  three-ton  lots  and  upwards,  7s.  6d. ; smaller  quan- 
tities remain  as  before — 10s.  The  wagon-load  rate 

from  Dublin  has  therefore  been  reduced  by  £s. 

22181.  Then,  for  the  smaller  quantities  the  rate  is 
10s.  per  ton  from  Cork  to  Tralee— the  same  as  from 


.... ......  * _ — ~ lus.  per  ton  irom  voia.  to  i. raiee — xne  same  as  trom 

through  that  portion  of  the  evidence  again.  Now,  as  Dublfn?_KiUarney  we  are  on  now. 

far  as  Cork  is  concerned  have  you  any  reason  to  2 j w your  pardon ; I am  speaking  of  Kil- 

telieve  that  Cork  is  treated  by  the  railway  companies  & ^ £_what  ig  lhe  * f 

as  compared  with  other  places,  in  an  unfair  manner?  ^b^n?_l2i.  6d.  froni  Dublin. 

—Yes  ; I may  say  I have  some  instances  here  winch  221g3_  There  is  2s.  6 d.  difference?— 2s.  6d.  difference 

we  were  specially  requested  by  the  members  oi  our  22184.  What  about  the  wagon-load  rate  from  Date 

Chamber  to  bring  forward.  . , . . ijn? — The  wagon-load  rate  from  Dublin  has  been 

2SS165.  Take  some  particular  mdwtej-.vliat  m-  irfm(d  . 9i^ps,r  fon 
dustry  would  you  like  to  refer  to?— The  fust  one  l 22185.  8s.,  is  it  not  ?— 8s.—  I beg  your  pardon— it  has 


brewing,  which  is  a very  im- 


22185.  8s.,  is  it  not? — 8s. — I beg  your  pardon— it  has 
been  reduced  to  9s.  per  ton  from  17s.,  and  the  smaller 


wmpiuni  on  11-avu  .n  , ts;  , , „ been  reaucea  to  as.  per  ion  uom 

behalf  of  Cork  portant-  industry  m Corx.  The  brewers  have  giv*  n quanbities  have  been  reduced  by  7s. 
brewers  of  us  some  instances  here  in  which  they  consider  that  ^ 22186.  What  has  been  the  redu 
unfair  treat-  they  were  unfairly  treated  as  compered  with  the  te?_None  on  tjle  smaller  quan 
ment  as  to  Dublin  brewers.  I have  here  some  rates  to  certain  - - 

rates  compared  t in  tbe  South  of  Ireland  from  Dublin  and  from 


-J’  t 22186.  What  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  Cork 

pored  with  the  ratef_None  on  ^ smaller  quantities. 

rates  to  certain  9n1R7  n,,..  mnfi,  on  the  larser— 2s.  6d..  is  it  not.?— 


22187.  How  much  on  the  larger 
2s.  6 d. 


Cork.  'Sometime  ago,  before  the  amalgamation  took  22i88.  lour  contention  is,  I suppose,  that  the 
place  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  with  the  wea  brewers  in  Cork  are  seriously  prejudiced  in  conse- 
Southern  and  Western,  and  before  the  Rosslare  Com-  quence  0f  this? — Well,  they  say  it  has  seriously  pre- 
pany’s  Bill  became  law,  certain  concessions  or  reauc-  their  trade.  Then,  I have  similar  statistics 

tions  were  made  in  favour  of  places  m Kerry,  whici  regard  to  Castleisland,  which  is  somewhat  the 

were  not  made  to  the  same  extent  (or,  in  many  in-  ga  anij  Listowel.  Listowel  is  perhaps  the  more 
stances,  to  any  extent)  with  respect  to  Cork.  striking  instance. 

22166.  That  is  to  say,  reductions  were  made  in  the  22189.  You  had  hotter  give  us  the  rates  to  Lis- 
rates  from  Dublin  ?— From  Dublin  to  towns  in  Kerry,  towel  ?— Listowel  is  173  miles  from  Dublin,  and  ninety- 
and  no  proportionate  reductions,  and  in  many  cases  ^ven.  miles  from  Cork.  The  former  rate  from  Dublin 
no  reductions,  were  made  in  similar  rates  from  Cork  for  ,any  quantity  to  Listowel  was  20s.  Id.  per  ton. 
to  these  towns.  Slw.ll  I mention  one  or  two  ? That  was  reduced  to  9s.  per  ton  for  six-ton  lots,  while 

22167  If  you  please  ?— The  first  one  I have  here  is  Cork  remains  as  before— 15s.  Id.  per  ton. 

The1  rJ.  for  .U  »d  porter  in  ca.ks  fro™  « A.nrt, -£**»«* 


22190.  Mr.  Acworth.— Cork  siias  got  no  rate  except 
Dublin  to  TrifeTwS  formerly  ‘ns  follow. : For  sir-  15s.  Id.  (-None ; there  wen  no  ch.ng.  made  for  Cork 
ton  lit.  15P  mr  ton  ; sm.lle’r  quantities,  17s.  6<i.  22191.  CWmnn.-And  I suppose the  traffic  is  amt 

gLX>-'  Crates  were  todueed’.t  the  time  I men-  .torn  W ^£,'5  » 

omfSK  Mr  Acworth. — Would  you  mention  when  told, 
the  amdgamatioyou  referred  to  just  now  came  into  * 

rFol%eu came into opera'  is 

4 22169.fcMr.  Acworth7— That  is  what  I thought  ?—  y°?I.^T^ould  15s‘ 

Before  this  amalgamation  these  rates  were  reduc’d  22194‘  1 do  not  know  that  it  is  neo 
to: -For  six-ton  lots,  from  15s.  per  ton  to  9s.  ; for  all  the  other  instances ; I supple 
smaller  quantities  from  Dublin  to  Tralee,  from  17s.  several^hei-s  if  we  asked  you?-I  ha 

6l?22170. t Chairman. — Just  for  information,  while  you  22195.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 

sst  ftJSl JrTW*  the  di6tance  from 

22171.  Will  vou  just  give  it,  to  get  it  on  the  notes  ?—  Railway  Company  proposed,  undert 
•rri . j:7L”  i f.. TvaW  ^ 5>0fi  miles  • from  Canal  Traffic  Aot  to  increase  then 


lots  ? — Yes ; principally  so. 

22193.  Then,  the  Dublin  rate  has  been  reduced  to 
9s.  per  ton,  but  if  you  send  to  Listowel  from  Cork, 
your  rate  would  be  15s.  Id.  ? — That  is  so. 

22194.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
all  the  other  instances;  I suppose  you  could  name 
several  others  if  we  asked  you  ? — I have  several  others 


in  my  notes.  . 

22195.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  them ' 
—There  is  one  fact  I was  asked  to  mention,  and  that 
is,  that  in  1901  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  proposed,  under  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  to  increase  tlheir  rates  to  these 


X"  * T”1“  iS  205  mn“ 1 X V 

0 22172  TYou  hay.  not  given  ns  idle  Cork  to  Tralee  They  proposed  to  merease  the  r« tee  agin  m e.» 


' 22172.  You  W not  given  ns  {he  Cork  to  Tralee  They  proposed  to  >ne>-e»se  me  rate.  “JS,. 

fates-  would  yon  kindly  give  us  thoto?-From  Cork  of  Tralee  from  12s.  6d  to  17s  6d i Ltstowel  and  K 
to  Tralee  lie  former  rate  was  10s.  10.1,  per  ton  for  arney  they  Proposed  to  r™  from  to . S<L. 

"Sm  Art  Kbr“r2e  to-day  f — That  is  the  Sng'a  ^ce  7 4eir  inteuded  appl, ration  t.  in- 
_at„  tvvfijiv  crease  these  rates  again.  T 

22174.  Then,  it  is  10s.  lOd.  for  small  quantities  for  22196.  But  the  apphcatiwi i was  to  th9 

eighty-two  miles,  and  12s.  6d.  for  small  quantities  f . r 2.2107-  Ml\  Acworth.  It  was  pp 
offc  i v.'  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  ?—xes. 

22175.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  those  22198.  Chaumwn.— You  have  dea  wi  i 


ZBJ.70.  w nat.  ueuuiyLiou  uo  ,iou  umev  nuna  —7  . . , v 

figure,  (-Dublin  got  an  advantage  over  Cork  in  getting  poitor  m m*ks  ,-Y<»  »a,  ». 

greater  concessions.  . , , ■ri“vc  ■>  , ®.  Yes;  I have 

B 22176.  Yes;  I see  there  was  a very  large  reduction  m ference  to  the  tiade  m heavy  drap  . 
the  Dublin  to  Tralee  rates^  and  not  a proportionate  re-  a nkk  out  so  as  to  get  them  to 

duction  in  the  other  rates?— That  is  so  m regard  to  the  22200.  Would  you  just  picK  on  , smake 

larger  quantities,  and  there  was  no  reduction  whatever  the  notes,  two  or  three  ™ “particular  of 

. . in  the  smaller  quantities.  Then  Killarney  is  the  next  own  seiection  ?—\  es  ,1  have  “ to  d?stanct*  For 

Tke,H  °b'  instance  I have  on  my  notes.  From  Dublin  to  KiL-  the  inequality  of  rates  w „ and  the 

WKniarnev  larney  is  184  miles;  from  Cork  to  Killarney  is  sixty-  instance,  from  Coi*  ^ vKllp“y roi  toBalnalstowm 

audOirkaad  one  miles.  The  previous  rate  for  six-ton  lots  from  chargeper  ton  ls  32s.  W.  F 0 143.  miifs  further, 

Killarney  Dublin  to  Killarney  was  17s.  6d.  a ton;  the  present  vm  Kilkenny  whioh  u 157J . milee,  14*  nines 

D'lbli”  *“  KiU"“>1'  ‘0t  S“‘t0“  ^ U 9i'  IsfoKS  th«  SmfquX  >”3 

22177.  Give  us  the  rates  for  smaller  quantities?—  conditions?— For  the  same  quantRy,  te  ra 
The  rates  for  smaller  quantities  were,  previously—  d^fcance  18  7s-  ld’  t wVothe’'  illustra- 

for  three-ton  lots,  18s.  per  ton,  from  Dublin;  for  . 22202  You  may  S'v0  ^ two  or  “^  £-aCOuple 
smaller  quantities,  20s.  per  ton,  from  Dublin.  tions,  if  you  please  • I J av  1 There  is. 


per  ton. 

22177.  Give  us  the  rates  for  smaller  quantities?— 
The  rates  for  smaller  quantities  were,  previously— 
for  three-ton  lots,  18s.  per  ton,  from  Dublin;  for 
smaller  quantities,  20s.  per  ton,  from  Dublin. 


22178.  18s.,  did  you  say,  for  three-ton  lots? — Yes.  thalt  seemed  to  me 


to  be  the  most  striking.  There  is, 
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lor  example,  Cork  to  Portarlmgton,  which  is  123^ 
miles— 29s.  8 d.  per  ton ; Cork  to  Tullamore,  via  Portar- 
lington,  being  sixteen  miles  further  off,  is  but  25s. 
per  ton.  So  that  for  a journey  sixteen  miles  longer 
4s.  8d.  less  per  ton  is  charged.  The  Great  Southern 
and  Western,  I am  advised,  have  refused  to  give  Cork 
the  benefit  of  the  special  rates  in  existence  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  or  Athlone,  to  stations  beyond  these  points. 
Fnr  instance,  the  rate  from  Cork  to  Dublin  is  25s.  per 
ton. 

22203.  For  what? — Drapery  goods— 25s.  per  ton  to 
Dublin.  From  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  including  cartage 
across  Dublin,  the  rate,  as  quoted  by  itie  Great 
Northern  Railway,  is  11s.  8 d.  per  ron.  The  total  of 
these  two  local  rates  from  Cork  to  Dublin  and  Dublin 
to  Drogheda  makes  36s.  8 d.  per  ton ; but  the  through 
rate  from  Cork  to  Drogheda  is  44s.  Id.  That  is  7s  5 d. 
per  ton  more  than  the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates. 
Similarly  Cork  to  Athlone  is  25s.  per  ton. 

22204.  What  is  tlhe  distance? — I have  not  got  the 
distance  of  that. 

22205.  I have  it — it  is  162£  miles? — From  Athlone 
to  Ballinasloe,  the  rate  is  8s.  Id. — making  33s.  Id.  as 
the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates  (you  have  not  got  that 
on  my  notes) ; and  the  through  rate  charged  from  Cork 
to  Ballinasloe  is  34s.  5 d. — that  is  Is.  4d.  more  (than 
the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates.  There  is  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  Athlone  and  Roscommon.  Cork 
to  Athlone  is  25s. ; Athlone  to  Roscommon  is  9s.  4d. ; 
that  makes  34s.  4d.  as  the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates, 
hut  the  through  rate  from  Cork  to  Roscommon  is 
39s.  8d.  That  is  5s.  4d.  more  charged  on  the  through 
route  from  Cork  to  Roscommon  than  the  sum  of  the 
two  local  rates.  There  are  several  other  points  here 
that  I do  not  think  I need  trouble  you  with — similar 
instances  which  we  have  been  given,  and  asked  to 
bring  under  your  notice. 

22206.  I think  those  will  be  sufficient  ? — I do  not 
wish  to  trespass  on  your  time  unnecessarily. 

22207.  Have  these  inequalities  been  represented 
10  *h0eAQrailway  company  ?— They  have,  I understand. 

22208.  And  there  has  been  no  remedy  that  you  are 
aware  of? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

22209.  The  railway  companies’  turn  will  come  by- 
and-by,  and  then  no  doubt  we  will  hear  some  ex- 
planation ? I was  going  to  say  that  these  inequalities 
cause  a great  deal  of  local  dissatisfaction  wherever 
i hey  press  on  the  local  people,  and  cause  grumbling, 
whmh  is  very  natural.  The  resolution  of  our  Cham- 
ber, I think  was  asked  for  when  Mr.  Greene  was 
here,  and  he  had  not  a copy  of  it  with  him.  I have 
brought  a copy  of  the  resolution ; the  Council  of  the 
appointed  a special  committee  which  recom- 
adopS  tHlS  resolution-  and  jt  was  unanimously 
22210.  Have  you  the  date  of  it?— Yes.  On  the 
1906’  ^1S  resolution  passed  the  Coun- 
, ,i  . j “le  committee  recommend  that  the  basis 
be  given  before  tlle  Viceregal  Com- 
nussion  on  behalf  of  this  Chamber  be  in  favour  of 
, ot  Jri,h  tailwBjs."  That  was  passed 

°n  th«  29fll  1906. 

of  qta+a  -Rave  you  personally  considered  this  question 
1 havpetIlUrChaSe^TI  ,lave‘  For  a great  many  years 
299!  considerable  interest  in  it. 
curred  5V?u,t°Id  ?E  the  beginning  that  you  cou- 
99^mTTthat  resolntion  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

Jour  own  7°U  c°nsidered  it  sufficiently  to  give  us 
to  the  Idvw  70U  insider  that  it  would  be 

ibe  railiavsYgVPf71Irrla:nd  f-°?  t3l\State  to  Purchase 

there isS.*®11,  T consider  that  the  fact  that 
Irish  rail™  ?prorem“t  in  the  management  of 
up  to  the  as  f.ar  as  1 can  judge,  proved 

satisfaction  in  3 have  the  fact  that  there  is  dis- 
wrongl7Trith  th  OU!-  quarters'  whether  rightly  or 
also  e-Xistlng  state  of  affairs.  There  has 

«any  offier  ^ldenCe  aff°rded.  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  rates  fnr  °n  Continent  and  elsewhere 

goods  are  niuch^nw^fv,81*  both  individuals  and 
then,  we  have  7 * ^an  they  are  in  Ireland,  and, 
in  a verv  nnss**'*’  + at  ^re,and  is  f°r  some  reason 
There  is  7 COI?dition  economically. 

16  a great  eZ™  ' °f  ernlgration  5 the  country 
"any  parte  of  fb.*  png  out  of  cultivation,  and 

^hSrtr?*  ?aiiway  faciiiti«s  are 

22214.  You  *!?•  ,are_  without  them. 

Prise  cannot  L^evr,,:  c8?5?036’  that  Pri7ate  enter- 
Jnite  so;  I think  ;xP  cted  £°  construct  railways?— 
that  companies  whiVt,Wmdi  be  not  natural  to  suppose 
P ies  which  exist  pnmarily  for  the  purpose 


of  making  dividends  for  their  shareholders  can  be 
expected  to  make  extensions  into  districts  which,  for 
a long  time  at  any  rate,  would  not  pay,  nor  can  they  ‘ 
be  expected  to  reduce  rates  to  a point  that  would  1 
enable  the  Irish  producers  or  manufacturers  to  com-  1 
pete  with  their  rivals  from  other  countries  who  have  1 
much  lower  rates  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  many  in-  , 
stances  much  lower  through  rates  than  we  have  in  J 
Ireland.  The  consequence  is  that  at  the  present  day  ( 
a great  part  of  the  agricultural  produce  consumed  in 
England  (especially  in  London,  perhaps)  comes  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  have  eggs  and  other  pro- 
duce coming  from  places  as  far  off  as  Siberia,  and 
butter  coming  from  the  farthest  places  of  the  earth, 
and  a great  many  other  articles  of  produce  that  I ! 
need  not  mention  particularly,  which  Ireland  could  ' 
produce  if  the  conditions  of  the  country  in  various  > 
ways,  including  the  means  of  transit,  gave  an  opening  v 
to  the  Irish  producer  to  compete  with  other  countries.  1 
I believe  therefore  that  if  in  some  way  (and  State 
purchase  appears  to  me  to  Ibe  the  most  feasible) 
the  railway  facilities  in  Ireland  could  be  greatly 
extended,  and  the  rates  reduced,  it  would  have 
the  tendency  of  bringing  the  land  more  into 
tillage  again,  and  I believe  that  the  want 
of  tillage  and  the  extension  of  grass  lands  rj 
lias  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  emigration  r 
from  the  country.  It  is  manifest  that  if  we  have  f! 
no  employment  for  the  people  at  home  they  must  go  ii 
abroad,  and  this  I believe  to  be  one  factor  that  would  S 
at  least  tend  to  produce  a better  state  of  things  in  * 
that  respect, , and  to  develop  to  some  extent  at  any 
rate  many  of  the  possible  industries  of  the  country.  d 

Chairman. — Your  answer  has  been  so  explicit  and  so  61 
full  that  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  ToiL 

22215.  On  the  last  point  you  said  that  if  the  rates  ti 
were  sufficiently  reduced  it  would  lead  to  a large  de-  0f 
velopment  of  both  agricultural  pursuits  and  industrial  de 
activity  ?— Certainly  ; that  would  be  the  tendency.  a. 

22216.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  <’f 
by  a gentleman  from  Clare  who  gave  evidence  a ct 
couple  of  (lays  back — Colonc-l  Westropp — who  said  lie  as 
was  of  opinion  that  there  were  no  prospects  of  any  ra 
great  development  of  either  agricultural  production 
or  industrial  enterprise.  I take  it  you  do  not  agree 
with  him  ? — I do  not. 

22217.  You  know  of  course  that  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion must  largely  determine  the  incidence  of  the 
rate? — Yes,  certainly. 

22218.  And  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  a great 
portion  of  the  produce — the  great  bulk  of  the  produce 
-—which  we  might  raise  in  Ireland  is  now  imported 
into  England  from  Continental  and  other  countries?— 

22219.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  >vnere  we 
send  our  consignments  in  hundredweights,  or  perhaps 
in  a few  oases  in  ton  lots,  they  send  in  ten-ton  lots, 
and  often  in  train  loads  ? — Yes 

22220.  And  that  until  we  can  somewhat  approach 
those  conditions,  we  cannot  possibly  expect  the  rail- 
way companies  to  give  us  anything  like  corresponding 
rates  ?— Certainly  not. 

i 22l2Lr Do  J0U  Eot  think  a Sood  deal  might  be  done 
r.y  the  farmers  themselves  in  assisting  the  railway  .r 
companies  to  give  these  lower  rates— which  I fancy  , 
they  are  always  prepared  to  do  if  they  are  approached  S', 
—by  means  of  co-operation  and  combination  ?— Of  ra 
“ur®eionf?hing  might  be  done  in  that  direction,  but  cc 
the  difficulties  of  getting  the  people  to  co-operate  and 
combine  m that  way  are  very  great. 

22222.  Is  not  that  one  of  our  chief  difficulties  in 
Ireland,  that  the  people  are  so  averse  to  co-operation 
WH  80  Yous  ef  one  another,  and  so  averse  to- 
letting  each  other  know  what  traffic  they  are  putting 
out,  either  in  the  shape  of  manufactures  or  agricul- 
SlT1  ,that  they  reaI]y  throw  every  pos- 

sible obstacle  m the  way  of  co-operation-is  not  that 

that ^ state  of' +?  ?“Ye?’  that  may  be  so,  but  I think 
that  state  of  things  might  be  improved  if  we  perfected 
our  arrangements  more  ; I think  the  more  perfect mr 
arrangements  the  more  that  suspicion  will  probably 
die  away  gradually.  Fuy 

<dan  ^jV’Wst  any  means  by  which  the 
difficulties  caused  by  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 

f^riLth'emf  VeS  •W1°  are  most  interested  could  be 
overcome  i Assuming  that  the  railway  company  did 
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gLve  a Low  rail w , . w6re  8tm  averse.  vantage  of  what  is  being  offered  in  the  way  of  im- 

wThave  had  in  evidence  that  the  railway  company,  proved  knowledge  and  so  on,  and  also,  I think,  that 
if  people  would  only  try  to  bring  in  their  consign-  recent  changes  m the  land  conditions  have  produced  a 
it  pe°Pie  "ouiao  y J e tQ  make  a {ull  deaire  on  ^ part  0f  a great  many  people  in  the 

■ WtewSbf  HKIOM  to  give  a much  lower  rate  country  to  »ta,  at  home  and  develop  lie  conntr,  ii 

load,  would  be  very  aniioue  10  g „ot  do  they  can  rather  than  leave  it. 

y“”  butE  does  nothdefl  with  the  proposition  I 22232  Even  assuming  that  the  people  have  the 
les,  but  that  aoe  •,  y companies  have  to  best  inclination  to  launch  out  on  a new  career  of  in- 
ti mentioned  at  first  that  the  State  dustrial  activity,  still,  handicapped  as  they  must  be 

e nmed^th^ rallwa vs  they  would  simply  require  to  earn  with  existing  industries  in  England  and  the  United 
nav  working  expends  and  some  Kingdom  generally,  unless  there  is  some  very  aP- 

as  much  as  woul  . 3.  ° the  capital,  which  preciable  diminution  of  tho  carrying  charges  in  Ire- 

W thanitisnecSary  for  the  rail-  land,  you  think  there  is  very  little  hope  of  that  in- 
ways^t^esm^no^8 Ln^orier^  to  pay^a  reasonable  divi-  diimUon  producing  its  full  effect ?-That  is  my 

!S;  ‘EgErSLlon^l^'Ist  SZ  P demined  by  Sir  H„  dpKVte. 

ci-n+»  whieh  would  be  prepared  to  incur  a . , . ....  . 

22233.  You  have  given  instances  of  inequalities  in 


LTiv“t  Tttte  ptopkiEi1 ’iitrrhsVS  which -.re  rather  startling,  and  which  «<C 

general  State  authority  it  would  not  improve  the  situation  face  of  them  appear  to  reomre  some  explanation, 

reduction  of  to  any  great  extent.  Naturally,  the  State  would  give  Have  you,  or  have  the  industries  concerned  evi- 

rate* involving  “ each  ^individual  producer  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  made  representations  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
losn  of  to  that  extent  he  would  benefit,  but  the  cen-  Conciliation  Clause  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 

tral  autluSty  theSral  system  would  not  eventually  Act  of  1888  ?-Well,  I .am  not  able  to  say  definitely, 
derive  very  much  benefit  unless  there  were  co-operation  but  from  the  conversation  I had  with  the  gentleman 
wn  the  part  of  the  individual  producer ; do  you  not  who  compiled  these  statistics,  I am  inclined  to  think 
‘ * ?_S  d(>  a„re„  they  must  have  done  so. 

U°22225.  I think  you  said  that  your  Cork  Chamber  of  22234.  You  cannot  say  definitely  whether  they  have 

Commerce  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  State  pur-  I?0-  , , • , . , 

chase-  did  you  consider  the  conditions  generally  22235.  These  are  cases  of  a kind  which  could  easily 

on  which  that  purchase  should  be  carried  out?  I do  be  dealt  with  in  that  way  * Yes. 

not  mean  the  financial  conditions ?-No,  we  did  not ; 22236.  And  without  expense  to  the  complainants? 

really  we  dealt  more  with  the  broad  principle.  We  —As  I say,  'I  did  not  aek  the  question,  and  I was 

assumed  that  if  the  Government  decided  to  purchase  not  informed  whether  they  had  done  so. 

the  Irish  railways,  they  would  do  so  with  knowledge  , , . 

as  to  how  such  State  management  had  been  conducted  Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

elsewhere,  and  they  would  adopt  what  seemed  to  them 

the  best  mode  of  c'arrving  it  into  operation.  But  we  22237.  Have  you  any  personal  recollection  of  the 
really  had  not  information  enough  to  consider  that  case  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  that  you  men - 
• nj?  tioned — the  application  to  increase  the  rates  to  Croom 

, ppqpfi  r>i(i  i'a.i  discus?  the  further  question:  sup-  and  soon? — No,  I have  not. 

Pteing  State  purchase  wa«  not  advocated,  or  .nppos-  22238  So  jon  personally  were  not  m . position  to 


they  must  have  done  so. 

22234.  You  cannot  say  definitely  whether  they  have 
or  not  ? — No. 

22235.  These  are  cases  of  a kind  which  could  easily 
be  dealt  with  in  that  way  ?— ' Yes. 

22236.  And  without  expense  to  the  complainants? 
As  I 6ay,  'I  did  not  ask  the  question,  and  I was 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

22237.  Have  you  any  personal  recollection  of  the 
case  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  that  you  men- 
tioned— the  application  to  increase  the  rates  to  Croom 
and  so  on  ? — No,  I have  not. 

22238.  So  you  personally  were  not  in  a position  to 


State  purel.ase  ing,  even  if  advocated,  the  State  were  not  prepared  carry  the  thing  further?— No  I was  not. 
to  amidgama-  to  entertain  it,  did  vou  consider  the  question  of  amal-  22239.  I suggest  to  you  that  the  railway  company 
tion of  tho  o-amation?— Not  definitely— we  had  some  conversation  tried  to  put  up  the  low  rates  because  it  was  obvious 

railways  under  about  jt.  but  I think  the  feeling  was  that  even  with  that  they  could  not  defend  the  difference  between  the 

present  amalgamation  there  would  still  remain  the  initial  two?— I suppose  that  is  possible, 

ownership.  difficulty— that  the  railways  would  be  still  worked  for  22240.  If  you  had  carried  it  a stage  further  I do 

the  profit  of  individual  shareholders  instead  of  for  the  not  myself  think  you  would  have  needed  to  come 


public  interest. 

22227.  But  you  are  aware  that  when  amalgamation 


here.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  nothing  special 
in  the  Acts  affecting  the  amalgamations  of  the  Water- 


was  recommended  by  the  Allport.  Commission  one  of  ford  and  Limerick  and  of  the  Central  Ireland  that 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out  affects  those  rates? — I am  not-  aware  of  it. 


was  that  it  would  be  subject  to  Government  control,  22241.  I will  not  ask  you  any  further  questions 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  amalgama-  about  that.  The  railway  companies  will  know  if 
tion,  but  the  Government  was  to  have  a voice  in  the  there  is  anything,  and  they  will  be  able  to  give  it. 
rates  and  charges  which  were  to  be  levied  on  that  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  difficulty  in  getting  away 
amalgamated  system.  I suppose  amalgamation  under  your  produce.  The  butter  traffic  has  grown  im- 
Ihese  circumstances  would  not  be  objectionable  in  your  niensely  of  late  years  from  Cork  and  Tipperary,  has 


these  circumstances  would  not  be  objectionable  in  your  niensely  of  late  years  from  Cork  and  Tipperary,  lias 
opinion? — It  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  it  not? — Tipperary,  certainly,  but  not  from  Cork.  Lc 
state  of  affairs,  I think,  but  would  scarcely  provide,  has  decreased  from  Cork,  but  from  other  parts  it  has 
l imagine,  for  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  to  grown  a good  deal, 
districts  not  likely  to  be  immediately  profitable.  22242.  Eggs,  too? — Yes. 

22228.  That  leads  one  to  another  question.  Do  you  22243.  But  the  railway  companies  have  managed  to 
think  there  is  any  great  need  for  a further  extension  take  all  you  have  been  able  to  give  them?  I tomr 
of  light  railways' in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  so. 

the  part  with  which  you  are  probably  most  familiar?  22244.  Do  you  doubt  that  if  you  produced  more 
— I think  there  are  a great  many  districts  cut  off  from  they  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  carry  it  to  the 

railway  communication  very  much.  market? — No  doubt  there  is  sufficient  capaci  y 

22229.  You  are  aware  that  the  experience  of  the  wherever  the  railways  go.  , , 

different  railways  constructed  under  various  Acts,  so  22245.  Your  point  is  that  you  think  you  wou 
J ar  as  the  return  on  the  capital  is  concerned,  has  not  probably  get  lower  rates,  and  that  is  what  you  wan  . 
Leen  very  satisfactory  or  encouraging  ? — Not  very  satis-  — And  extension  of  railway  facilities, 
factory,  as  a rule.  ' 22246.  Now,  tell  me — suppose,  for  example— ± 

22230.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  lack  of  re-  not  say  it  is  so,  I only  suggest— suppose  it  was  e- 
tum? — It  must  naturally  be  very  much  to  the  benefit  sirable  to  put  a railway  down  into  the  Kenma 

of  the  district  and  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  dis-  Peninsula  in  order  to  develop  it.  There  is  no  pa  - 
triot, in  the  shape  of  enabling  them  to  get  better  way  down  there,  but  suppose  it  was  thought  desira 

prices  for  their  produce  and  also  in  putting  supplies  to  put  a railway  down  there,  would  Cork  be 

at  their  doors  at  a cheaper  rate.  It  must  incidentally  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  it? — I have  really  not 

be  a great  benefit  in  that  direction? — Yes.  ' sidered  that  question,  but  if  it  were  done  by  Love  ' 

22231.  But  apparently  it  has  not  led  to  any  great  ment,  Cork  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a share  o 
development;  there  are  a few  small  industries,  but  it  taxation,  I suppose.  . , 

has  not  led  to  any  development  of  agriculture  to  any  22247.  Quite  so,  but  Cork  says,  and  everybody  s 1 > 
extent? — Of  course  there  are  a number  of  factors  at  it  wants  railway  extension  into  poor  districts, 
work  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  to  what  know  that  railways  into  those  poor  districts  «> 
particular  circumstances  any  particular  conditions  not  pay,  so  somebody  has  got  to  pay  the  -1 
are  due ; but  I do  think  that,  generally  speaking,  Now,  the  question  I ask  you  is — Do  you  thins 
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would  be  inclined  to  pay  its  share  of  the  interest  on 
the  capital  necessary  for  developing  other  districts  ?— 
Well  of  course,  generally  speaking,  people  are  never 
inclined  to  pay  taxes  if  they  can  avoid  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  equitable  that  people  should  be  made 
to  pay  their  share. 

22248.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  inclined  to 
1,-ick  when  the  tax  gatherer  came  round  ? — They  are 
getting  so  used  to  the  tax  gatherer  coming  round  that 
I do  not  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  have  that 
feeling. 

22249.  They  would  accept  it  as  inevitable? — The 
point  I have  in  view  is  this— that  although  for  a 
short  time  it  might  need  some  public  .aid,  in  a shorter 
or  longer  time  the  development  of  industries  would 
both  directly  and  indirectly  tend  to  render  that  public 
aid  unnecessary. 

22250.  But  you  know  there  is  a pretty  long  expe- 
rience. Some  of  the  railways  made  under  the  Act  of 
1883,  which  have  been  opened  now  for  twenty  years, 
are  only  now  paying  working  expenses,  and  somebody 
—the  barony,  the  county,  or  the  Treasury — has  got 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  the  capital,  even 
after  twenty  years? — Yes.  However,  that,  I sup- 

pose, is  indispensable  of  the  condition  of  such  exten- 
sions. 

22251.  Who  are  you  contemplating  would  pay — 
Ireland? — We  have  had  two  theories  here — one  that 
Ireland  would  pay  for  itself,  and  the  other  that  the 
English  people  ought  to  pay  their  share,  which  would 
be  a large  part,  of  course?  Well,  of  course,  I take 
the  view,  judging  from  the  disclosures  of  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  Financial  Relations  Committee  Report, 
that  there  is  a very  large  sum  due  to  Ireland,  some  of 
which  might  very  fairly  be  applied  to  railway  exten- 
.sions. 

22252.  I wondered  whether  that  was  the  way  you 
put  it.  Just  one  other  question.  You  said  that 
there  was  a,  great  deal  of  discontent,  as  shown  before 
this  Commission,  with  the  Irish  railways  under  pre- 
sent management? — Yes. 

22253.  And  that  that  was  an  argument  for  State 
■management  ?— It  would  be  an  argument  for  some 
cnange  that  would  remove  these  causes. 

.,22^4:  And  what  you  suggested  was  that  the  State 
o.iou!a  take  the  railways  over?— Yes. 

JfSJSP*  °“  “,k  rh'tlu*r  Irish  people 
£e«jer  satisfied  with  the  State  manageniant 
ttaSSL?  **  "MnumtJ-Well,  I believe 

tiiere  are  some  people  who  are  not  quite  satisfied. 

sj? 5L80  1 Sfthf,r  „,rom  the  “’••papers.  Are  yon 
Si"4  he  sprit®  satisfied  with  the  L- 
if T SaSS'T"4  °f fear  that  even 
? 5 w?re  transferred  to  a higher  court 

Comoro 

■ae^rs“eafS'd«Jf.iS  ‘T-*  - -*i 

tSy“  life  *°  °We  it!-r 

’•?atonrtionBtlf°\r  Br0W"e’  1 do  know  whether 

sir,  and  I was  SLh?  Cfled  to  these  rates?-Yes, 
was  going  to  ask  some  questions. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

fknd,  Tha”6  there  'T11  con}Plaining,  I under- 

s»uth  of  Ireland  which  ^ v?nous  Pla,ces  in  the 
to  Dublin  ac  p«m  tact  give  an  undue  prefer- 

22260.  I 1 “ compared  with  Cork?— Yes 
frustration.  I thinb  S°ln°,  to  take  one  just  as  an 
U'  Porter  is  a you  have  m™tioned 

22261.  Yes  to  T . ®ublln  at  9*-  ?— To  Tralee? 

“ * W rat®  1 — Nine 

"*  ‘‘  ?r™  lh*‘  “ ‘he  'ate  in 


22263.  Do  you  know  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
western  were  bound  under  Act  of  Parliament  not  to 
increase  any  actual  charge  which  was  in  existence  on 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1900,  on  any  railway  heretofore 
owned  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick — did  you  know 
that  ? — I cannot  say  I did ; I may  have  heard  it, 
possibly. 

22264.  Do  you  know  that  the  only  way  they  could 
increase  directly  or  indirectly  was  with  the  consent  of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners? — Yes,  so  I 
gathered. 

22265.  Do  you  know  that  they  went  to  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners  and  sought  to  raise  various 
rates — among  others  that  one — which  we  thought  did 
give  an  undue  preference  to  Dublin— the  9s.  rate  to 
Tralee  ?— Yes. 

22266.  Do  you  know  that  so  strong  were  we  that  we 
were  even  backed  by  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Company, 
who  appeared  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Ronan,  to  support 
the  raising  of  that  rate,  they  being  the  only  people 
interested  in  it — were  you  aware  of  that? — No,  I was 
not  aware  of  that. 

22267.  Do  you  know  that,  notwithstanding  that,  we 
were  opposed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a great 
number  of  local  authorities,  and  the  Law  Officers 
appeared  against  us,  and  it  was  refused  ?— Yes ; I 
mentioned  that  fact  before  you  came  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Browne,  the  evidence  given  was 
that  these  rates  went  into  force  on  the  amalgamation ; 
I presume  you  can  correct  that? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  not  so;  they  were 
existing  before,  and  were  all  stereotyped  by  Clause  29. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Your  explanation  is  that  in  all 
those  cases  the  existing  railway  arrangements  were 
stereotyped  by  the  Amalgamation  Bill. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Yes,  under  Clause  29. 
We  did  think  them  unfair  to  various  districts,  and  we 
went  to  the  Commissioners  to  try  and  rectify  that 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I remember  the  case  well.  There  is 
another  case  given  here — the  rate  to  Kilkenny,  which 
is  higher  than  the  rate  forward  to  Bagnalstown, 
which  is  on  the  Central  Ireland. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I do  not  know  what  the 
explanation  of  that  is,  sir. 

Mr.  A civorth.— -It  is  probably  the  same  explanation. 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— I am  told  that  one  is  a 
class  rate  and  the  other  an  exceptional  rate  given  for 
large  quantities  of  traffic  to  that  place.  We  will  look 
into  it,  and  if  there  is  any  other  explanation  we  will 
give  it,  but  I am  told  that  is  the  case. 

Witness. — May  I explain  to  Mr.  Balfour  Browne 
that  it  was  before  the  amalgamation  I stated  that 
these  reductions  had  been  made. 

22268.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Quite  so?— What 
Cork  objected  to  was  that  proportionate  reductions 
were  not  mado  in  the  case  of  Cork. 

22269.  I entirely  agree  with  you  in  all  your  state- 
ments of  fact;  I only  wanted  to  get  out  the  fact  that 
,tr.led to, alter  lt-  1 daresay  you  know  this— 
ana  that  is  the  last  question  I want  to  ask  you— that 
that  9s.  rate  of  which  you  complain  was  originally  put 
in  force  m order  to  meet  sea  competition  ? — I gathered 
that  it  was. 

22270.  And  then  down  comes  this  Act  upon  us  and 
stereotypes  this  rate  ?— But  then  I referred  afterwards 
to  Killarney. 

22271.  The  same  principle  applies  there?— Yes. 

Mr  Balfour  Browne,  K.c.-Mr.  Dale  has  just  men- 
tioned the  rate  to  Killarney.  Again  there  is  a clause 
in  the  Act  which  says  the  rates  to  Killarney  are  not 
to  be  higher  than  the  rates  to  Tralee  ; so  we  are  bound 
hand  and  foot. 

Mr.  Acworth.— There  is  nothing  in  that  Act  to  pre- 
ve"‘  from  giving  a like  rate  to  Cork. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c— I know  that,  but  9s. 
will  not  do. 

Chairm an.  Mr.  Dale,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
The  Witness  withdrew. 


Representative 
of  the  Cork 
Incorporatei) 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  and 
Shipping. 

Inability  of  the 
Great  Southern 
and  Western 
Railway 
Company 
to  alter  the 
Dublin  and 
southern  ite- 
rates discussed. 


The  position 
of  the  Great 
Southern  and 
Western  Rail- 
way Company 
as  regards 

stations  under 
the  Amalgama- 
tion Act  uf 
1900. 


22272.  Mr  J ^ Hiffh  Sheriff'  Limerick,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

Jjck,  and  you  annfaJuU  are  Sheriff  of  Lime- 

d°  you  notT-Yes  ” °f  the  Limerick 
‘i0&V  y0“  8 memb6r  °f  the  Limerick  Corpora- 
• Do  you  hold  any  other  official  position  in 


ISSrtHL  an!  a ^ember  of  the  Harbour  Board  Mr.  E.  J. 

oooJcth«  C,hamber  o£  Commerce.  Long, j.p., City 

thS  ' vir  •y0AU.  a?e  engaged  in  business  there,  I High  Sheriff, 

* ooo  in  ^ 16  leather  trade.  ' Limerick. 

kuI  Sav,e  y°u  156611  long  in  business  in  Limerick  J R,Tele.ntatlVft 
-About  thirty  years  in  Limerick,  and  about  fifteen  Xl«?on 

2 U 
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years  in  Dublin.  We  manufacture  leather  and  send 
June  12, 190;.  ^’all  over  the  country.  . . . , 

y,  tTT  22277.  I suppose  vour  position  m Limerick  lor 

Long,J.r„City  manufacturing  feather  is  rather  favourable  than  Other- 
High  Sheriff,  wise  ?— Yes,  we  find  it  rather  favourable , there  aie 
Limerick,  favourable  rates,  particularly  by  water,  and  the  posi- 
Eepresentativc  tion  geographically  is  favourable  for  distribution  pur- 
of  the  Limerick  poses  to  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  not  to  the  North 
Corporation.  Ireland.  , , . . . 

22278.  I think  you  do  not  wish  to  complain  against 


any  particular  railway  company,  do  you,  with  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  they  treat  you? — No,  we  have 
no  reason  ourselves  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 


they  handle  our  goods,  or  of  the  relations  between 
r .Vt.  ourselves  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  with 

F“n*1 ““  wh'ich  of  course,  we  are  in  touch  in  Limerick  ; those 

aSStatel  relations  are  satisfactory,  and  we  always  fint  then. 


22292.  Whereas  you,  in  Limerick,  must  imptri 
from  some  place  or  other  your  hides  and  other  thir.-< 
for  manufacturing  leather? — We  do. 

22293.  Therefore,  your  contention  is,  that  so  far 
as  your  business  is  concerned,  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies get  donble  carriage,  as  it  were?— Yes  v{ 
some  cases  they  get  double  carriage ; we  pay  them, 
double  carriage  on  a portion  of  our  manufacture.  | 

22294.  And  do  you  consider  that  that  should  K>  j 
a factor  for  the  railway  company  to  consider  in  I 
fixing  your  rates  for  the  manufactured  article?— I ! 
certainly  do. 

22295.  That  is  your  idea? — Yes. 


Great  Southern  relations  are  satisfactory,  and  we  always  nna  tnem 
SvErn  very  anrious  to  meet  ns  with  regard  to  local  traffic. 
Railway  we  have  no  serious  cause  of  complaint  at  all  against 


the  company.  , . 

22279.  What  I was  going  to  ask  you  was  this. 
You  do  complain,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  that 


You  do  complain,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  that 
manufactured  leather  outside  Ireland  is  treated  m 


what  you  consider  tooe  a more  "“J 

is  the  leather  that  you  manufacture  in  Ireland /—Yes, 
that  is  our  greatest  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Great  Southern,  and  Western  Railway  Company;  and 
I should  think  it  would  also  affect,  perhaps  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company. 

. „ j Vo  22280.  Just  give  us  one  or  two  examples  of  the  rates 
broportionate  which  you  consider  are  unfair  so  far  as  your  own 
fhrSSS  manufactured  article  is  concerned.  Select  two  or 
Jor  leather  as  three  instances,  just  to  get  them  on  the  notes. 


22296.  I am  dealing  now  exclusively  with  -the  1 
leather  that  you  manufacture.  You  say  that  Ion- 
rates  are  given  to  those  who  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce leather  outside  of  Ireland ; whereas  you  are 
charged  high  rates  ; that  is  your  statement  ?— Yes, 
22297.  Can  you  give  us  any  examples  to  prove  that 
statement  ? — Yes  ; the  through  rate  from  Liverpo  1 
to  Tralee  via  Cork  is  25s.  a ton ; we  cart  the  goods 
in  'Cork. 


compared  with  The  rate  from  Limerick  to  Belfast  is  40s.  2d.  per  ton. 


with  proportionate  rates  to  other  towns  in  the  North 
of  Ireland ; Lisburn  is  38s.  2d. ; Carrickmacross  is 
33s.  8d.,  and  so  on;  those  are  the  rates  from  Lime- 

22281.  Will  you  now  compare  those  rates  with  the 
rates  from  Liverpool  ? — W e find  that  the  same  class 
of  goods  can  be  brought  from  the  sister  country  from 
Liverpool  to  Belfast  for  5s.  per  ton  (these  are  sea 
rates),  Lisburn  22s.  6d.,  Dundalk  15s.  5 d.,  and  hiewry 
15s.  5d.  per  ton.  From  Glasgow  to  Dublin  the  rate 
is  17s.  6 d.,  to  Belfast  16s.  8d.,  to  Londonderry  17s. 
6d.,  to  Coleraine  17s.  6d.,  and  to  Sligo.  18s.  4d.  per 


22282.  Of  course  those  are  nearly  all  water  rates 
that  you  have  mentioned? — Yes. 

22283.  And  of  course  you  do  not  expect  railway 
companies  to  carry  goods  as  cheaply  as  steamers . 
—No,  we  do  not.  , 

22284.  You  merely  give  those  figures  to  show  the 


lower  rates  for  disadvantage  at  which  you  are  placed  in  competing 
leather  from  in  those  particular  places  in  leather  as  compared  with 


Limerick  to  leafch 
Irish  stations  jan(j. 
to  compete  22285.  Outside  of  Ireland  I mean?— Yes,  that  is  so. 
with  the  The  same  compiaint  exists  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
foreign  trade.  tinenta]  and  American  leathers ; they  are  imported 
into  Belfast,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  and  sent  into 
Ireland  at  very  low  rates. 

22286.  You  think  that  cheap  transit  facilities  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  you  and  others  similarly 
situated  in  Ireland? — Certainly. 

22287.  And  you  think  that  the  absence  of  those 
facilities  and  cheap  rates  retards  the  development  of 
traffic? — I do. 

American  22288.  Who  are  your  keenest  competitors  ?— The 

manufacturers  American  leather  manufacturers  are  very  keen  com- 
the  keenest  petitors  with  the  leather  manufacturers  of  the  United 
competit.irs.  Kingdom ; they  are  our  keenest  competitors.  The 
English  leather  manufacturers  and  ourselves  compete 
very  keenly  for  trade  in  all  the  Irish  ports  and  the 
towns  near  the  ports. 

22289.  Of  course,  as  far  as  your  business  w con- 
cerned, you  are  wholly  dependent  upon  railway  tran- 
sit?— Wholly  as  far  as  our  manufactured  leather  is 
concerned ; not  as  far  as  our  raw  material  is  con- 
cerned, which  we  get  in  by  water  mostly. 

The  system  of  22290.  Do  you  suggest  that  specially  low  rates  for, 
giving  cheap  say,  leather,  should  be  put  into  operation  from  Lime- 
cross-channel  rick  on  a somewhat  similar  basis  to  the  proportion 
through  rates  of  the  through  rate  charged  on  the  Irish  railways 
into  Ireland  for  imported  traffic  ? — I do,  most  certainly  ; and  I 
objected  to.  should  also  say  that  the  same  should  be  done  with 
regard  to  all  classes  of  Irish  goods. 

22291.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  leather  manufac- 
tured in  America  or  in  England,  and  sent  to  Ire- 
land, the  railway  companies  get  only  the  transit 
of  the  manufactured  article? — Yes. 


leather  manufacturers  in  England? — Outside  of  Ire- 


22298.  You  cart  the  goods  from  the  steamer  to  the 
station  in  Cork  ? — Yes  ; and  again,  from  the  station  I 
to  the  stores.  The  cartage  I have  put  down  at  Is.  i 
per  ton — that  is  the  lowest,  but  in  some  cases  it  1 
would  be  more.  The  rate  from  Tralee  to  Cork  is  I 
16s.  lOd.  The  combined  rates  are  37 s.  lOd.  per  ton ; ’ 
and  the  through  rate  is  25s.,  making  a difference  in 
favour  of  Liverpool  merchants  to  the  extent  of 
12s.  lOd.  per  ton.  The  same  refers  to  the  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Limerick. 

22299.  I do  not  want  to  get  too  many  instances ; 
we  just  want  to  have  two  or  three  instances  on  the 
notes.  Your  contention  is  that  there  is  a difference  j 
in  favour  of  Liverpool  of  12s.  lOd.  per  ton  in  this  ' 
particular  traffic  from  Liverpool  to  Tralee  ?— Yes. 

22300.  What  do  you  say  the  Great  Southern  anil 
Western  Railway  Company  ought  to  do  with  refe- 
rence to  your  traffic  from  Cork  to  Tralee  under  these 
circumstances? — Do  you  suggest  that  they  shoal! 
charge  you  the  same  mileage  rate  as  they  charge  the 
Liverpool  merchant  ? — 'Certainly. 

22301.  That  is  your  contention? — That  is  my  con- 
tention. 

22302.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  that 
proportion  would  be  ? — 5s.  7d.  per  ton  I make  it— 
about  5s.  7 d.  per  ton. 

22303.  That  is  what  the  railway  company  gets  as 
its  proportion  of  the  through  rate  ? — Yes,  5s.  Id.  per  j 
ton  they  charge  on  our  traffic  more  than  they  charge 
on  the  direct  through  traffic. 

22304.  Mr.  Ac-worth.— Ubej  get  5s.  Id.  more?- 
Yes. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — They  got  11s.  3d.  ont  of 
the  16s.  lOd. 

22305.  Chairman, — What  you  say  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  what. you  believe — you  do  not  know  it,  bat 
you  believe — the  railway  company  get  Us.  3d.  per 
ton  as  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  f 
Liverpool  to  Tralee ; whereas  they  charge  you  locally  , 
16s.  lOd.  ? — 'That  is  it.  , \ 

22306.  Those  are  the  figures  ?— Roughly.  To  * j 
sure,  it  is  a calculation  of  my  own  and  I cannot  say 
that  it  is  correct  by  any  means. 

22307.  We  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
may  give  us  one  other  instance,  if  you  please,  f _ 
Liverpool  to  Limerick  via  Cork  ? — From  . 

pool  to  Limerick  via,  Cork  the  through  13  . 

22s.  lid.  per  ton  ; from  Liverpool  to  Cork,  the  k 


you  pay  it,  do  you  not? — Yes,  we  pay  it.  LiverpW' 
to  Cork  is  20s.  per  ton  ; the  cartage  I put  down  agaw 
at  Is.  pet  ton.  And  the  rate  from  Cork  to  Limeno 
is  13s.  7 d.  The  local  rates  combined  amount  i 

34s.  7d.  per  ton,  as  against  22s.  Hd. ; = 
difference  in  favour  of  Liverpool  of  Us.  8a.  pe  , 


22309.  in  that  case  tne  ureas  ,, 

Western  Railway  Company  charge  you  about  • ■ 

per  ton  more  than  they  get  out  of  the  throug 

223i0.  You  have  a great  number  of  instate®  “ 
your  proof,  but  if  you  would  pick  out  one  , ,K_ 
would  he  enough.  Look  through  your  proo  . V 

x.i x ° -mWbovpr  one  you  «»*■ « 


and  take  out  one  more— whichever  one  T™  . 
Perhaps  the  next  one  would  suit  our  purpose  i 


Perhaps  the  next  one  would  suit 
as  any. 
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22311-  Which  is  that? — Liverpool  to  Listowel  via 
Waterford ; the  through  rate  is  38s.  4 d.  The  local 
rate  is,  Liverpool  to  W aterford,  25s.  ; cartage,  I put 
down  again  at  Is.  ; amd  then,  from  Waterford  to 
Listowel,  22s.  3d.  per  ton.  That  gives  a total  of 
■48s.  3d.,  making  a difference  in  favour  of  Liverpool 
<,f  9s.  lid.  per  ton. 

22312.  There  again  I see,  according  to  your  figures, 
you  are  placed  at  a disadvantage  to  the  extent  of 
ibout  4s.  2d.  per  ton  ?— About  that. 

22313.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Might  I just 
ask  the  witness  to  call  attention  to  an  instance 
on  page  6 of  his  proof,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  curious.  At  the  bottom  of  page  6 there 
is  an  instance  given  of  Bristol  to  Limerick  via  Water- 
ford ; and  the  through  rate  per  ton  is  32s.  6 d.  Then, 
you  allocate  the  local  rates  as  follows: — Bristol  to 
Waterford,  25s.  10J.  ; cartage,  Is.  ; Waterford  to 
limerick,  16s.  Id.,  total  42s.  lid.  Now,  if  you  allo- 
cate that  on  the  same  basis  as  you  have  done  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  rates  which  you  have  just  given 
us,  as  to  the  proportion  which  the  railway  company 
gets  ont  of  it,  I think  you  will  find  yourself  in  some 
difficulty.  Because,  unless  the  sea-carriage  gets 
nothing  at  all,  the  Waterford  to  Limerick  rate,  the 
railway  company’s  rate,  must  still  remain  the  same 
figure  as  at  present.  On  the  same  basis  as  you  have 
allocated  your  proportion  of  the  sea-carriage,  the 
proportion  which  the  railway  company  getn  out  of 
Ihe  through  rate,  Bristol  to  Waterford,  would  be 
20j.  Id.  ; and  Waterford  to  Limerick,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  through  rate  of  32 s.  6 d.,  would  have  to 
be  17s.  3d.  1 — I do  not  quite  follow. 

22314.  Let  us  go  hack  to  the  6econd  figure  you 
gave  us ; Liverpool  to  Cork  is  20s.  on  the  local  rate ; 
cartage,  Is.  ; and  the  proportion  of  the  railway  rate, 
13s.  Id.  1— Yes. 

22315.  To  make  up  the  through  rate  of  22s.  lid., 
you  assume  that  the  sea-carriage  is  14s.  4d.  ; the 
cartage  Is. ; and  the  railway  rate  7s.  3d.  ; that  makes 
up  the  22s.  lid. ; is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

22316.  Very  well.  To  work  on  the  same  basis  with 
regard  to  the  Bristol  to  Limerick,  rate,  I presume  you 
reduce  your  sea-carriage  proportionately,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  other  cases  ? — Yes. 

22317.  And,  on  the  same  basis,  putting  it  down  at 
anything  you  like  to  put  it  at— say,  14s.  3d.— 
your  cartage  remains  Is.,  and  your  railway  rate  in 
that  case  would  have  to  be  17s.  3d.  But,  leaving  it 
is  ci  ^afc  would  leave  your  sea-carriage  at 
15s.  6 d.  Are  you  sure  that  the  Waterford  to  Lime- 
. ra4e  18  16s.  Id1.  ? — I do  not  quite  follow  vour 
point,  because  the  through  rate  is  lower  by  10s.'  5 d. 

* win S t P ropo rti ona te  reduction  applied’  to  both. 
42518.  It  is  all  assumption,  is  it  not— You  cannot 
rtermine  what  the  proportion  is  for  the  sea-carriage, 
rL  n **  company  gets  out-  of  the  total 

. But,  following  it  out,  in  this  particular  in- 
«tance,  your  proportions  do  not  seem  to  apply.  You 
see  my  point,  Mr.  Acworth,  do  you  not? 

-Ir.  Acworth. — I do  not  see  how  we  are  to  know 
one  case  how  much  comes  off  the  25s.  10d., 
and  how  much  comes  off  the  16s.  lid. 
tw  Hutche*on  Poe.—' The  witness  has  said 
from  nj i?S  assomed  that  on  the  railway  carriage 
..c-k  , Limerick,  the  second  instance  he 

\ **  set 
V.  hetlip-r  T° rth—Perh aps  you  would  ask  the  witness 
ema!  noi.e  l185  ®°?e  on  41le  of  assuming  an 

reduc,tion  1)0411  on  the  sea  rate 
9P,°"  the  land  rate,  or  how. 

that  ? t ha i Hutcheson  Poe. — Will  you  answer 

— \r  e .taken  an  equal  percentage  on  both. 

ca  fc™rth-—An d you  have  assumed  that 


! you  any  evidence  that  it  : 


— . Have 
either  case?— No. 

assmrmtim  of  ass,u.mPtion  of  yours  ?— It  is  an 
Mr.^Acwarh  mire  whlcl1  1 consider  reasonable. 
22323  ChoU n,  anLnot  questioning  it  in  the  least. 

Pool  to  Cork  7wn'~Yu°U  Say’  excePting  from  Liver- 
nf324.  And  Jon  sa°v  tha't  C^ar«es.?~Jea- 


a»d  that  vou  mi  *3!  tllat  you  have  a Louse  in  Cork 
Colonel  7 n ? 7 these  rates  ?-Yes. 

Particular  W™*8071  you  look  at  that 

do?s  not  apply  rr  you,  Wl1  11  nd  that  that  principle 


22324a.  Chairman. — We  will  not  take  any  more 
instances  ? — I have  them  here  if  you  wish  to  get  the 
figures. 

22325.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  got  figures  showing 
the  percentages  deducted? — Yes,  I have  them  all  in  a 
table  here. 

22326.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  have  got 
the  local  rate;  the  sea  rate  is  25.?.  10d. — whatever  you 
get,  that  is  your  assumed  local  sea  rate  from 
Bristol  to  Waterford?— From  Bristol  to  Waterford? 

22327.  Yes.  What  proportion  do  you  assume  the 
steamer  gets  out  of  that  on  the  through  rate?— Well, 
I take  them  in  this  way : I put  the  two  combined 
rates  together,  and  I find  they  come  to  42s.  lid.  per 
ton;  the  reduction  of  the  through  rate  comes  to  10s. 
5d.  per  ton  from  Bristol  to  Limerick;  that  is  equal 
to  a deduction  of  22£  per  cent,  on  the_ combined  rates; 
I have  worked  it  out  on  the  mileage.  “From  Waterford 
to  Limerick  is  77£  miles,  and  the  ordinary  rate  is 
16s.  Id.  per  ton,  or  2£d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Taking 
22£  per  cent,  off  that  brings  it  to  3s.  8d.  on  the 
16s.  Id.,  which  would  leave  12s.  5 d.  per  ton,  or  2d. 
per  ton  per  mile,  which  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  gets,  instead  of  2£d. 

22328.  That  will  make  your  sea  rate  come  to  about 
20s.  instead  of  25s.  ? — I should  have  to  calculate  that. 

22329.  It  would  be  19s.  and  something.  So  that 
in  that  particular  instance  you  have  not  reduced  the 
sea  rate.  In  the  instance  above  that,  Bristol  to 
Waterford,  you  assume  that  the  sea  proportion  is 
15s.  2d.  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  I have  applied  the 
same  deduction  to  the  two  rates,  inasmuch  as  the 
combined  rate  is  10s.  5 d.  lower  than  the  local  rate. 
I applied  the  same  deduction  to  both. 

22330.  If  you  will  allow  me  just  one  moment. 
You  say  at  the  foot-  of  the  note  with  regard  to 
Bristol  to  Tralee : “ The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  concedes  about  8s.  6 d.  per  ton  of  their  rate 
Waterford  to  Tralee  to  imported  goods.”  Therefore, 
if  you  deduct  8s.  6 d.  from  23s.  3d.  it  leaves  you 
14s.  9d.  as  your  assumed  proportion  of  the  rate 
which  the  railway  company  derive  out  of  that  through 
rate  ? — Yes. 

22331.  14s.  9 d.  and  Is.  for  cartage  makes  15s.  9d. 
and  adding  on  14s.  3d.  for  sea  carriage  that  makes  up 
your  through  rate  to  30s.  So  that  on  that  sea  rate 
you  have  reduced  your  sea  rate  from  25s.  lOd.  to 
14s.  3d.  Both  the  sea  rates  are  the  same  in  these 
particular  cases ; but  you  are  assuming  that  the  rail- 
way company  get  14s.  9d.,  and  therefore  the  steamship 
company  can  get  only  14s.  3d.  ? — I did  not  apply  it  in 
that  way. 

22332.  In  the  next  instance  you  practically  say  that 
the  sea  carnage  is  19 s.  as  against  14s.  in  the  Bristol 
to  Tralee  case,  the  sea  carriage— Bristol  to  Waterford 
—being  exactly  the  same  in  both  instances.  Both  the 
figures  cannot  be  right?— I will  stand  by  mr  figures 
until  you  prove  them  to  be  wrong. 

22333.  Chairman.— I began  bv  saving  that  we  would 
take  the  figures  for  what  they  are  worth.  I also 
began  by  stating  that  you  could  not  tell,  and  could 
not  know,  what  proportion  the  railway  company  got 
out  of  these  through  rates;  and  therefore  that  is  more 
or  less  an  assumption  on  your  part? Yes. 

22334.  But  there  is  no  question  about  the  local 
rate  which  you  pay? — No. 

^22335.  And  no  question  about  the  through  rate?— 

22336.  But  as  to  the  division  it  is  all  surmise  ?— All 
surmise. 

22337.  Now,  we  will  leave  all  the  other  instances. 
At  any  rate,  assuming  that  the  railway  companies 
only  get  what  you  suggest  as  their  proportion  for 
carrying  on  their  railway  out  of  these  through  rates 
your  contention  is,  that  your  local  rate  should  be  the 
same  ? — Yes. 

. 22338.  That  is  what  you  contend  ?— Certainly ; that 
is  our  contention. 

22339  But  if  you  found  that  the  railway  com- 
panies by  arrangement  with  the  steam  packet  com- 
npnars«ot  the  f,u11  1?oal  £ate>  then  you  would  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  ?— No,  we  should  not  have  the 
same  complaint. 

22340  You  are  of  course  in  constant  communication 
with  the  railway  company  which  serves  vour  town 
or  city,  I suppose  I ought  to  call  it— the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway? — Yes 

iJnfl-n  y0U,cTmUnicated  to  them  with  refe- 

fSd!-Yes  often. !‘“i0na  " lho  K»lh 

22342.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  appli- 
cations to  that  company  with  reference  to  through 
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7 „ 10  i QA7  rates— have  they  given  you  rates  which  you  consider 
June  u,  iwi.  sati8factory  ?_No ; unfortunately  they  have  not  been 
Mr.  E J.  able  to  meet  us,  for  some  reason  or  another.  We 
Long,  J.p.,Citv  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

High  Sheriff,'  22343.  Of  course  they  have  had  to  communicate 
Limerick.  wjth  other  companies  ?— Yes. 

Representative  22344.  You  do  not,  I presume,  wish  to  say  whose 
of  the  Limerick  faulfc  it  is  ?_No.  , , , 


22345.  At  any  rate,  you  know  that  the  result  to 
you  is  that  you  have  not  got  what  you  consider 
favourable  through  rates  from  Limerick  to  the  North 


o the  failure  0f  Ireland  ? — We  have  not ; and  our  trade  to  those 


to  obtain  places  is  injured  consequently. 

favourable  22346.  Your  competitors  from  other  countries  get 

rates  from  jnto  markets  which  you  think  you  ought  to  get  into  ? 
Limerick  to  . . 

TOrirfh  —That  is  so. 

22347.  Just  in  order  to  see  whether  your  applica- 
tion has  been  reasonable  or  not,  what  rate  have  you 
asked  for? — A rate  of  about  25s.  per  ton. 

22348.  To  where? — From  Limerick  to  Belfast, 
Newry,  and  similar  places  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

22349.  That  is  your  application  ?— That  is  our  ap- 
plication. 

22350.  What  rate  do  you  pay  now?— To  Belfast, 
40s.  2d. 

22351.  With  a rate  of  40s.  2d.  from  Limerick  to 
Pelf  ist  I suppose  you  are  really  out  of  the  market 
altogether? — We  are  practically  out  of  the  market. 

22352.  So  that  the  rate  is  merely  a book  rate  as 
far  as  your  business  is  concerned — little  or  no  traffic 
ia  sent  ? — Very  little. 

22353.  But  if  a rate  of  25s.  per  ton  was  put  into 
Allegation  operation,  in  your  opinion,  you  could  then  do  busi- 
tlmtthe  ness  there? — Certainly. 

existing  rates  22354.  You  say  that  you  have  applied  to  the  rail- 
shntoutthe  way  company? — Yes. 

Belfast  anti  22355.  And  you  have  suggested  a 25s.  rate?— Yes, 
Northern  mar-  or  about  that. 

kets  generally  22356.  But  for  some  reason  which  you  do  not  know 
i wriet  the  reduced  rate  has  not  yet  come  into  operation  ?— 
manufacturers.  ^°-  But  * think  we  had  a rate  of  25s.  some  years 
ago,  and  it  was  raised  for  some  reason  or  other. 
Before  the  amalgamation  time,  I think,  we  had  a 
rate  of  about  25s. 

22357.  Which  amalgamation  do  you  refer  to?— I 
mention  that,  but  I do  not  imply  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  raising  of  the  rate  and  the 
amalgamation  of  -the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 
But,  before  that  time,  we  had  a local  rate  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  which  we  found  satisfactory. 

A lower  rale  22358.  What  period  are  you  referring  to— are  you 
in  operation  in  referring  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  lines 


pre-anialgama-  with  the  Great  Northern  ?— No,  to  the  amalgamation 


of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  with 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 

22359.  Oh,  you  mean  the  recent  amalgamation? — 
Yes,  the  recent  amalgamation. 

22360.  Before  that  you  had  a lower  rate? — Before 
that  we  had  a rate  which  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Balfour  Broxone,  k.c. — He  is  only  referring  to 
the  amalgamation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  date  ; 
he  says  that  he  does  not  connect  the  two  things. 

22361.  Chairman.— Oh,  yes,  I understand  that. 
Now,  just  take  this  application  which  yon  have  made 
against  the  40s.  2d.  rate  to  Belfast ; do  you,  as  a mer- 
cantile man  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  some 


tribunal  to  which  you  could  go  and  ask  for  that 
rate  to  be  put  into  operation  ? — -I  am  strongly  of  that 


The  allegeil 
prohibitive 
cos £ of  appeal 
to  the  Raihvr.y 
Commissioners’ 


22366.  Do  you  think  that  the  railway  management 
in  Ireland  generally  has  seriously  attempted  to  de- 
velop agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries?— 
No,  I do  not  think  the  railway  management  in  Ire- 
land  has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  develop  lie- 
country  either  agriculturally  or  commercially,  from 
the  manufacturing  point  of  view. 

22367.  I suppose  you  send  small  parcels  from  your 
works? — Yes ; it  is  not  a big  traffic  with  us,  but  we 
do  have  to  send  small  parcels  from  time  to  time. 

22358.  With  regard  to  the  rates  for  parcels  fron-. 
Limerick  to  stations  in  Ireland,  do  they  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  rates  charged  in  England?— I be- 
lieve they  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  rates ; but  in 
practice  they  do  not  work  out  the  same.  There  are  a 
good  many  stations  in  Ireland  where,  I understand 
there  is  no  through  traffic  for  parcels  between  the  coml 
panies,  and  the  result  is  that  very  high  charges  are 
enforced  on  parcel  traffic  between  some  stations  in 
Ireland. 


opinion ; some  cheap  tribunal, 

22362.  You  do  not,  I suppose,  suggest  that  the 
40s.  2d.  is  in  any  way  beyond  their  statutory  powers  ? 
— No,  I do  not  suggest  that. 

22363.  But  you  object  altogether,  do  you  not,  to 
appealing  to  the  Railway  Commissioners’  Court? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  much  too  expensive.  Our  knowledge, 
based  on  tire  experience  of  other  people  who  have 
gone  before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  is  that  it  is 
prohibitive  on  account  of  the  cost. 

22364.  Yon  want  some  tribunal  set  up  which  would 
hear  evidence  from  you  as  a trader,  and  from  the 


railway  companies,  and  you  want  to  leave  the  tri- 
bunal to  settle  what  the  rates  shall  be ; is  that  y >ur 
idea  ? — That  is  my  idea  ; and  I do  not  know  why  the 
County  Court  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

22365.  The  County  Court  Judges? — I imagine  so. 
Without  having  given  the  question  very  much  thought, 


£2369.  You  are  aware  of  the  small  parcels  scale  are 
you  not? — Yes. 

22370.  Anl  you  know  that  it  is  uniform  in  both 
countries? — It  is  supposed  to  be. 

22371.  Have  you  any  reason  for  making  that  re- 
mark?— Yes;  because  I find  that  parcels  sent  from 
limerick  to  Cork  or  Dublin — or  some  stations  in 
Dublin — are  charged  two  rates. 

22372.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  charged 
differently  from  the  scale? — Supposing  a parcel  go.s 
o\ er  two  lines  of  railway,  the  charges  for  each  com- 
pany are  separate  in  the  bill,  and  they  are  much  more 
than  the  parcel  rate — what  you  call  the  uniform 
parcel  rate. 

22373.  Do  you  mean  parcels  weighing  under  four 
or  five  or  six  pounds  ? — Yes. 

22374.  Why  not  send  them  by  parcels  post?— I 
cannot  tell  you  with  regard  to  particular  items  why 
not ; but  there  may  be  some  reason  sometimes  why 
they  are  not  so  sent. 

22375.  Mr.  Acuorth. — That  is  a perfectly  distinct 
statement,  that  you  have  frequent . experience,  as  1 
gather,  that  a parcel  going  somewhere  on  the  Great 
Northern  or  the  Midland  pays  one  rate  to,  we  will 
say,  Athenry,  or  wherever  it  changes  lines,  and  then 
another  rate  beyond? — I would  not  bind  myself  to 
Athenry. 

22376.  No,  I do  not  want  you  to.  Say  Dublin  or 
wherever  it  is? — That  is  so. 

22377.  It  pays  a certain  rate  up  to  the  point  where 
it  meets  the  other  railway  company,  and  then  it  begins 
to  pay  again.  So  that  there  are  really  two  scales  m 
operation  with  regard  to  that  one  parcel  ? — Yes. 

22378.  Have  you  any  invoices  to  show  us?— I have 
sent  in  some  copies. 

22379.  Chairman. — There  must  be  something  wrong 
about  this,  I think.  But  give  us,  if  you  can,  one  or 
two  instances  of  a parcel  being  charged  higher  than 
the  published  scale? — I sent  a parcel  from  Limerick 
to  Belfast  on  the  26th  November  last,  weighing  4 lbs. : 
for  that  the  charge  was  2s.,  which  was  paid  by  our 
customer,  and  that  included  a delivery  charge  of 
The  railway  docket,  I think,  is  marked  “A  in  that 

22380.  Mr.  Ac u-orth. —There  is  nothing  there  show- 
ing two  charges? — Not  on  that — I did  not  say  t e 

22381.  I am  only  trying  to  understand  your 
denee.  This  is  fern  I.imoriek  to  Belfast;  then  » 
a through  railway  charge  of  Is.  10d.,  and  d rt 
2xi.  ? — Yes.  . * Ype 

22382.  Chairman. — That  was  a 41b.  parcel?-!* 
Mr.  Balfour  Broxene.  k.c.— He  ought  to  have  w* 
charged  sixpence,  including  delivery. 

22383.  Chairman. — That  is  what  I say.  ' 1 
must  be  some  mistake.  If  that  had  come  It  > 
Leicester  in  England  to  Limerick  in  Ireland  the  charg^ 
would  hove  been  si*p«mcel-Y«.  In  my 
(here  is  never  « mistake  wit!,  regard  Jo  “J, 

to  Ireland,  but  there  are  frequent  mistakes  with  W 
to  traffic  in  Ireland  between  difierent  points  » 
co"?£y-  „ . ...  „„  th-  26th  Novem- 


— j — vvimour.  Having  given  me  question  very  muon  uiougm, 

gested  as  a j not  why  expert  witnesses  should  not  appear 

a.B.Lev  before  a County  Court  Judge,  nor  why  a County 

me  Kairwaj  Tnolrvm  oVintalrl  X.a  ..Me  to  Amol 


and  Canal  Court  Judge  should  not  be  able  to  deal  with  and 
Commissioners’  settle  these  questions. 

Court 


C°  22384.  You  have  given  the  date  as  the  26th  ^oTem 

t"’23s“.tYfo!/our  Brow..,  k.c.-Havs  you  got 
invoice? — I sent  it  to  the  Chairman.  „ [ 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  must  be  g00^  , ata  cei- 
Mr.  Balfour  BroiMS,  S.c.-The  panels  »» 


Mr.  Balfoxir  Browne, 
tainly  is  sixpence. 
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Mr.  Aeworth. — It  is  called  “Invoice  No.  91,” 
•which,  I take  it,  is  under  “Merchandise”  traffic. 

22386.  Chairman. — It  must  be  a mistake,  at  any 
rate.  I am  sure  you  want  to  be  perfectly  fair,  and  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  this  may  be  a mistake  ?— I 
quite  agree  with  that ; but  I am  afraid  these  mistakes 
occur  very  often. 

22387.  Your  point  is,  that  they  occur  a great  deal 
more  often  than  they  ought  to  do  ? — Certainly. 

22388.  Can  you  give  us  another  instance  ’ — A parcel 
sent  from  Limerick  on  15th  November  last  weighing 
3 lbs.  to  Schull  (a  station  on  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen 
Light  Railway)  cost  eightpence. 

22389.  From  any  part  of  England  that  would  be, 
how  much  ? — Fivepence. 

22390.  Is  fivepence  the  parcel  post  rate  ?— I think 
it  is  the  railway  rate,  too. 

22391.  Just  give  us  one  other  instance?— A parcel 
sent  from  Limerick  to  Macroom  on  15th  November, 
weighing  3 lbs.,  cost  ninepence,  and  it  should  have 
been  only  fivepence. 

22392. 'Now,  if  you  will  just  give  us  the  last  one 
you  have  got  ?— A parcel  weighing  13  lbs.  from  Dub- 
lin to  Limerick  on  2nd  November  last  was  charged 
1.?.  Id.  That  contrasts  unfavourably  with  a parcel 
of  7 lbs.  weight  from  London  on  the  same  date,  for 
which  the  charge  was  only  sixpence,  and  with  a parcel 
of  20  lbs.  weight  from  Dundee  to  Dublin,  which  was 
carried  91f  miles  by  railway,  and  223  miles  by  steamer, 
costing  but  lid. 

22393.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— What  was  the 
weight  of  that  parcel  on  2nd  November  ?— Thirteen 
pounds  from  Dublin  to  Limerick. 

22394.  Chairman. — We  will  not  go  into  any  of  the 
ether  instances — I see  there  are  several  others  that 
you  have  got  in  your  proof,  and  there  is  proof  of  the 
charges  given  also  ?— In  these  cases  I very  much  object 
to  delivery  charges,  amounting  sometimes  to  30  and 
paro^  Cent‘  °f  the  Wll0le  frei&ht>  being  charged  on 

22395.  I thought  the  rates  included  delivery  ? — Not 
in  all  cases. 

22395a.  They  do  according  to  the  scale. 

22396.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c— All  the  rates  for 
parcels  include  delivery ’—Parcels  are  charged  sepa- 
rate cartage  delivery. 

22397.  Chairman. — I see  they  are,  according  to  your 
statement,  charged  2d.  for  delivery  ?— Fourpence, ' and 
sometimes  more,  when  the  whole  railway  rate  is  only 

i in®  dehrrj'.’  '?hlch  perhaps  cartage  for 

only  100  yards,  is  charged  4d.,  which  I think  is  very 
excessive.  J 

What  ?ou  say  is  this : that  even  these  little 
the  Vh?rg/S  °Pfate  aSainst  the  development  of 
Trtft1  trade  fronl  Llmerick  to  places  in  Ireland  ?— 
-honk^L  =eyu°PIerat°  very  much  against  the  Irish 

PCrtoo^f  Jho  have ,a  sma]1  Parcel  or  retail  trade. 

you  advocate  that  the  small  parcels 
uni  wfght  be  16  Stm3  throughout  Ireland,  and 
iSn^nd  7 £re  m EnSlaild  ?— As  they  seem’ to  be 

Yon2a?p  ^ S0 : and  P do  not  understand  why 
jou  are  charged  differently  ?— Nor  do  T ; but  it  is  so.  ' 

toTvert  riilwfv£°Tr  f T*’  K C—Jhe  scale  applies 
Tram Z "TO  ^Ireland,  except  the  Waterford  and 
it  dS  not  ^ ard  Macroom  ?-I  am  sure  that 

2?Tn?  mu  PPly  ° ths  Llstowel  and  Ballybunion. 
traders"  andnr^  Tn°'r?iI  ?-These  things  affect  the 
tompS  “ "“de  fro"  **.  « ,t- 

~ .hi  gg&jrftsz&r disl 

ch.rJJ'f tel:eve  **“  ,he“  additional 
Irisl'  fa™“°««d“th°Trilhh™(ip! 

sloped  in  °siuan  a - could  be  de- 

Ihe  rates  were  agricultural  produce  if 

wold  be  dSSojS.  "",0™'-rea,  1 believe  it 


charge  was  Is.  2d.,  and  that  was  almost  the  entire 
value  of  the  goods.  I have  had  several  experiences 
such  as  that. 

22407.  According  to  the  scale  in  England,  do  vou 
know  what  the  rate  in  that  case  would  have  been? — 
I have  calculated  it,  and  I think  it  is  about  Is.  Id.  ; 
it  is  one  penny  per  lb.,  I think,  up  to  a certain  maxi- 
mum. 

22408.  I suppose  the  parcel  you  refer  to  was  sent 
by  passenger  train  ’—That,  I could  not  say. 

22409.  Have  you  tested  it  in  any  other  way : have 
you  hid  otner  vegetables  from  Cork  delivered  %— Yes 
I have  had  several  similar  parcels  of  vegetables  sent 
from  Cork  to  me. 

562]|^10-  What  was  the  weight’— The  weight  was 

£,ad  fc!le  th"B»  ?—The  charge  was  but  8d. 

22412.  Mr.  Aeworth. — That  would  be  “goods,”  I 
suppose  ? — That  I do  not  know. 

22413.  The  first  must  have  been  bv  passenger  train 
rate,  and  the  other  goods’  train  rate  ’—That  may  be 
the  reason,  I am  not  sure. 

22414.  Chairman.— At  any  rate,  you  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  vegetables  and  other  produce  could 
and  would  be  distributed  in  small  parcels  in  Ireland 
rion  rate3  Wei®  low  and  uniform  ?— That  is  my  opi- 

22415.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  passenger  fares ; I 
suppose  you  do  not  consider  they  are  in  any  wav  ex- 
cessive, do  you’— No;  with  the  exception  of  the 
second-class  fares. 

22416.  And  with  regard  to  the  second-class  fares 
your  views  are,  I suppose,  the  same  as  we  have  had 
, ov.er  W,a  expressed  here,  that  the  second- 
class  fares  Mould  b.  a small  proportion  over  the  third- 
class,  instead  of  being  as  now  50  per  cent  increase  ■ 
over  the  third-class  fares  ?-Yes  ; and  Saps  [here 
15  a Srea-ter  re3S.on  why  it  should  be  so  in  Ireland  than 
m other  countries. 

n,5A417,  a change  were  made,  in  your  judg- 

ltw: ?id  r**?  -!a,rg®  develoPmei>t  of  second- 
dfnnl,  “®c  -WeH,  I think  it  would  tend  to  the  de- 
' elopment  of  the  second-class  traffic. 
inlfwL1.  (d?0t  kn°w  that  we  need  go  into  all  these 
instances  of  fares  which  you  have  prepared,  but  you 
might  just  pick  out.  two.  Just  take  the  first  two?— 
from  Limerick  to  Dublin,  travelling  second-class,'  a 
distance  of  129  miles,  the  single  ticket  costs  17s.  8 cl. 
From  Euston  to  Stafford  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  (133£  miles)  the  cost,  is  but  12s.  3d. 

3S  5J,~  .?d-  ,e?s  than  the  Great  Southern  and 
" |*terr.  Railway  charge  for  a less  distance. 

—Yes  1 &t!6  t lat  y0U  bave  severaI  °ther  instances  ? 

22420.  I think  you  can  put  it  in  two  or  three  words  ; 
w!'®aS  m E"pland  the  second-class  fare  is  a small 
evS “he  thfrd  ?— Yes.rd’  “ * “ 50  »«  “*■ 

:J£3~  IOU,r  “Sgot'oiv  is  that  you  think  that 
in  Ireland,  being  a peer  country,  it  would  be  a great 
mini**86  U.'16  ,‘raTOlli”S  public,  and  that  more 
people  wou'd  travel  second-elas,  if  the  same  principle 

JouldR  “ ra  WomH-Yes,  1 M&e  that 

hotMng  to  say  about  the  thiri- 

2SHS?  ; t!,ce  are  reasonable. 

SIS  Sf.  ,.1“!  Srst 1 Or  tbo  first. 

22424.  With  regard  to  the  excursion  traffic.  I see 
■f  • ^ou  haTe  also  nothing  to  suggest  ?— No : I think 
“ *»  the  one-day 

^hat  is  that— the  market  traffic  ?— In 
to  fe  file  “£7°  ^ q”litt  * "to™"  experience 

ting  ,S 

often  advertised.  866  these  very- 

•S 
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T ^ i o 1%7  with  regard  to  those  sorts  of  things.  I see  that  you 
/wulSjMOT.  havei  °itll  great  pains,  taken  out  the  running  of 


22446.  It  should  fall  on  the  country?— I think  30 
22447.  The  State  should  work  the  railways  for  the 


various  trains ; but,  on  the  whole,  I do  not  think  benefit  of  the  people  ?— Of  the  whole  country. 


nr.  is.  ei.  various  uauu,  'unu,  ■■ — — — " — r r - 

Long,  j.p., City  I need  ask  you  any  questions  upon  that.  witn  22448.  And  you  think  if  the  State  owned  the  rail- 
High  Sheriff,  regard  to  train  connections  at  junctions,  your  wayS|  many  districts  in  the  country  that  be  now 

Limerick,  experience  is,  I suppose,  the  same  as  that  of  every-  without  railway  communication  might  be  provided 

Represents-  body  else  who  has  had  to  do  with  junctions,  that  wjth  railway  accommodation,  and  thus  tend  to  deve- 

Limerick  some  trains  fit,  and  some  do  not ; is  not  that  it . j0p  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  so  on  ? — That  is 

Corporation  Yes.  my  view. 

1 22430  It  is  difficult  to  arrange  for  all  trains  ?—  22449,  And  that  is  the  view  of  the  Limerick 

Yes,  I quite  agree  with  that ; but  I do  think  that  Borough  Council  ?— That  is  so. 
some  improvement  might  reasonably  be  asked  to  be 
Improvement  made  in  the  train  connection  between  Cork  and 

in  the  Limerick  Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

train  service  22431.  Thera  is  no  doubt  that  improvement  might  22450.  You  have  been  speaking  of  rates  on  leather 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 


between  Cork  be  made  between  any  two  places.  Now,  let  us  get  ton? Yes. 

and  Limerick  to  something  more  general,  if  you  please  Ymir  * 22451.  Leath" 


22450.  You  have  been  speaking  of  rates  on  leather 


— M wmcuuue  --  "l  -1  Av7  if ,ad  this  2245 i.  Leather,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  bought  and 

necessary.  Borough  Council,  on  11th  March,  1907,  had  tins  ^ by  ^ poundj  ig  it  not?_By  the  ton,  too. 

question  of  railways  before  them  . xes.  • 22452,  I mean  the  quotations  one  sees  in  the  news- 

22432.  And  they  passed  certain  resolutions?—  papers— I do  not  pretend  to  be  a leather  merchant 

Yes.  myself,  but  the  quotations  given  in  the  papers  are 

22433.  Were  too  present  ?-Y«s,  I was  there.  P"  P??”*'  ^ ”ft’-Y8s-  , , . 

22453.  And  the  quotation  per  pound  seems  to  be 
22434.  Were  the  resolutions  unanimous , > roughly  something  like  2s.  a pound  for  many  quali- 

there  any  difference  of  opinion. with  regard  to  them?  tie°?_Ye6i  {rom  that  down  to  4d. 

— They  were  unanimous,  • 22454.  But  the  normal  quality  of  leather  is  from 

22435.  Practically  unanimous  ? They  were  - jo  2s.  per  lb,  or  something  like  that,  is  it  not? 

mous.  , , —About  that. 

Resolutions  In  order  to  get  them  on  the  notes,  would  22455,  That  is  what  I fancied.  Do  you  not,  prac- 

unanimously  you  h®  g°°d  enough  to  read  those i resolutions  ? tically,  in  buying  and  selling  deal  in  farthings  or 

passed  by.  the  “ Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  something  like  that? — Yes,  and  one-eiglith  of  a penny 

Limerick  policy  of  Irish  railways  should  be  directed  more  and  or.e-sixteenth  of  a penny. 

Corporation  towards  developing  the  agricultural  and  xnanuiac-  22456.  Oh,  it  runs  as  fine  as  that,  does  it?— Yes. 

on  Irish  rail-  turing  industries  of  Ireland  than  has  hitherto  been  22457.  With  regard  to  the  rate  you  spoke  of  to 

way  policy.  their  aim.  That  to  us  it  seems  a grave  injustice  to  Belfast  the  difference  is  one-twelfth  of  a penny — the 

Irish  industry  that  Irish  railways  should  carry  im-  reduction  you  want  per  lb. — and  that  would  make  a 

ported  goods  at  lower  rates  than  they  carry  similar  very  serious  difference? — Yes. 

Irish  produce,  which  special  treatment  amounts  to  22458.  That  I can  fully  believe.  But,  putting  it 
protection  in  favour  of  foreign  manufacturers.  That  another  way  round,  £2  per  ton  on  stuff  worth  2s. 

the  Irish  railway  companies  be  requested  to  disoon-  per  ]b.  js  one  per  cent,  of  the  value.  Now,  we  had 

tinue  this  policy,  and  to  give  to  home  produce,  as  a gentleman  here  yesterday  who  represented  artificial 

low  mileage  rates  as  those  at  which  they  now  carry  manures,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  rate  was  six 

imported  goods.  That  we  believe  the  lowering  of  per  cent,  and  more  on  the  value  of  his  goods.  It  was 

internal  rates  between  stations  in  Ireland  on  all  a much  lower  rate  than  yours,  but  it  was  six  pe: 

classes  of  agricultural  .produce  would  soon  sensibly  cent,  on  the  value  instead  of  one  per  cent.  What  I 
diminish  the  amount  of  such  goods  imported.  That  want  to  ask  you  is,  supposing  the  State  were  working 

there  should  be  through  rates  to  all  stations  in  Ire-  the  railways,  would  not  the  natural  thing  be  to  make 

land  for  Irish  traffic  of  all  descriptions.  That,  this  the  reductions  on  the  goods  which  were  heavily  taxed 

being  a comparatively  poor  country,  it  is  most  desir-  already  rather  than  on  the  high-class  goods  which 

Unification  able,  with  a view  to  the  more  economical  working  o!  were  not  so  heavily  taxed? — I could  not  say  that. 


—They  were  unanimous,  ■ 22454.  But  the  normal  quality  of  leather  is  from 

22435.  Practically  unanimous?  They  were  - 6d.  to  2s.  per  lb,  or  something  like  that,  is  it  not? 

nous.  •.  ■<  — About  that. 

22433.  In  order  to  get  them  on  the  notes,  would  22455.  That  ig  what  z fanCied.  Do  you  not,  prac-  ^ 


several  Irish  railways,  that  the  unification  of  all  the 


reasonable  to  let  off  the 


public  control  existing  lines  under  one  Board  of  Management  man  who  was  paying  six  per  cent,  rather  than  the 


(see  appendix,  shauid  be  brought  about,  and  with  effective  State  ( 
No‘  public  control.” 


Limerick  Council  ? — Yes. 


the  resolutions  passed  by  the  goods. 


man  who  was  paying  one  per  cent.  ? — If  I were  the 
State  I should  consider  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 


s should  all  do,  I think? — 


22438.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  other  But  I do  not  quite  agree  that  because  certain  goods 
>ublic  bodies  have  passed  similar  resolutions  ?— Yes  ; would  have  a high  rate  the  taxable  capacity  of  these 

have  seen  reports  of.  other  public  bodies  passing  goods  should  not  be  equal  to  it. 

— y-  - ■ ;i 1..*;- — 22461.  But  surely  the  goods  that  are  paying  one 


somewhat  similar  resolutions. 


22439.  And  do  you  personally  agree  with  every  per  cent,  only  can  better  afford  to  go  on  paying  one 
word  of  that  resolution?—!  do.  per  cent,  than  the  goods  paying  six^  per  cent^  can 


22440.  I think  the  words  of  that  resolution  are  so  afford  to  go  on  paying  six  per  cent.  ? — It  would  de- 
comprehensive  that  I may  pass  over  three  or  four  cirCv  I’1?tanc?8-T  4 , .,,, 

4 K r £ . —lit. 22462.  You  think  ro  ? — T Ho.  demrledlv. 


sheets  of  your  proof.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any 
Continental  railways? — No,  not  personally. 


22462.  You  think  so  ? — I do,  most  decidedly. 
22463.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  supj 


Stats  purchase 
of  Irish 
railways 
alvocated. 


22441.  I suppose  you  know  that  several  countries  Glasgow  is  in  effect  very  much  nearer  Belfast- 

in  Europe  have  State  railways  ?-Yea.  1 no*  ! * 18  in  miles-  in  'fLn 

22442  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  ?-I  getting  there  Glasgow  is  much  nearer  to  Belfast  than 

Zmfot  aJ”*0"*1  elp'ri“®  ier<m<1  tlaVellinE  y°22464.  Is  it\?t  u.tu.sl  that  you  .hould  hare  diffi- 
, 22443.  I will  not  ask  you,  then,  about  them  Yon  £tting>to  the  Belfast  market  ?-P«h»ps  J°. 

consider  it  would  bo  an  advantage  to  Ireland  gene-  v „ n,  " W ’ “ *5 

rally,  and  would  promote  industries  in  Ireland  that  ! -9S.  m“  s pol“‘  of 


uu  wouiu  promote  inuustnes  in  lreiana  mat 
| dormant,  if  the  railways  in  this  country  22466  Of  rni 


. . v ' .v  c+  . - v“  j „ “ 22466.  Of  course  the  Glasgow  man  wants  to  come 

were  token  oyer  by  the  State  ?_Y«,  and  run  with  a ,nto  if  c>n_p  am\ot  taki  it  lh»t  w,y. 

erei  **  * Take  a number  of  the  rates  you  eavi-yo.  gate  us 

ff  lreUnd  “p  g F™”1041™  °f  instanoes  where  you  had  very  high  rates-Dundslk, 


in  Ireland.  • 

22444.  Not  with  a view  to  making  any  large  per-  fr0m 
centage  on  the  working,  but  with  a view  to  develop-  22* 
ing  the  country,  regardless  altogether  of  whether  22* 
they  paid  or  not? — Yes,  I think  that  should  be  the  22* 
case  for  some  years. 

rfuldTav7  4 ?2445’  Harve  you  considered  who  should  pay  the  And 
any  deficiency  deficiency-!  mean,  if  the  railways  did  not  earn  22- 
in  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  outlay—  low 
available  for  have  you  considered  who  should  pay  that?— The  22- 
interest  in  the  country,  I should  think.  X)ubl 

event  of  State 
purchase. 


Listowel,  and  so  on.  Supposing  you  take  the  rate 
from  Limerick  to  Glasgow,  what  is  it? — By  sea? 

22467.  Yes? -I  think  25s. 

22468.  You  can  get  to  Glasgow? — Yes. 

22469.  Because  you  say  25s.  will  take  you  to  Glas- 
gow, therefore  I suppose  you  can  get  to  Glasgow?— 
And  we  get  there. 

22470.  So  that  you  get  the  advantage  also  of  the 
low  rates? — I grant  you  that. 

22471.  Glasgow  has  a great  advantage  over  you  in. 
Dublin  or  Belfast? — Yes. 
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22472.  But  supposing  you  take  it  from  the  Glasgow 
man’s  point  of  view,  he  has  to  submit  to  cheap  rates 
from  Boston,  I suppose? — I do  not  know  what  the 
rates  from  Boston  to  Glasgow  are. 

22473.  You  may  be  sure  they  are  pretty  low — or 
from  New  York  to  Glasgow? — Probably. 

22474.  And  if  the  Glasgow  man  wants  to  get  across 
the  country  to  a place  where  he  does  not  get  sea 
competition— say  he  wants  to  send  from  Glasgow  to 
Hull,  there,  again,  he  will  have  to  pay  a high  rate  ? 
— Very  likely. 

22475.  So  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  your  con- 
dition ? — There  is  the  exceptional  difficulty  in  regard 
to  transit  facilities  from  Limerick  to  get  to  other 
ports  in  Ireland.  Give  me  the  same  transit  facilities 
for  Irish  ports  that  I now  have  for  Glasgow,  and  then 
I shall  say  we  are  equal.  We  have  not  those  facili- 
ties. 

22476.  Does  it  matter  to  you  whether  your  outlet  is 
to  Glasgow  or  whether  it  is  to  Belfast?  Have  you 
any  special  desire  to  sell  to  Irishmen  rather  than  to 
Scotchmen  ? — Most  decidedly. 

22477.  You  have  ? — Yes,  I have,  for  commercial 
reasons. 

22478.  Do  let  me  understand  that— I do  not  quite 
follow  that  ? — It  is  easier  for  us  to  get  to  places  in 
Ireland  than  it  is  to  get  to  Glasgow.  I mean  it  is 
easier  for  us  to  get  there  ourselves,  if  we  want  to  go 
there.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  control  the  trade, 
and  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  sell  in  Ireland  than 
to  sell  outside  of  Ireland. 

22479.  Because  of  Ireland  being  more  or  less  an 
entity  by  itself— is  that  the  way  you  put  it? — That 
is  a factor — it  is  an  entity  in  itself. 

22480.  An  Irishman  deals  more  naturally  with  an 
Irishman  than  in  a more  or  less  strange  country? — 
No,  I do  not  say  that. 

22481.  I thought  that  was  your  point  ? — I do  not 
agree  with  that  entirely. 

22482.  How  would  you  put  it,  then? — As  I said 
before,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  get  our  travellers  to  places 
in  Ireland;  sometimes  our  travellers  are  on  the  border 
line,  and  the  same  thing  does  not  apply  to  Scotland, 
nor  does  it  apply  to  any  place  which  you  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to. 

22483.  Yes,  I follow  that? — Communication  is 
easier,  and  therefore  if  one  is  commencing  business 
it  is  easier  to  do  business  in  the  home  market — the 
places  nearest.  Business  usually  commences  in  that 
way. 

22484.  In  other  words,  your  own  people  being  able 
to  get  communication— personal  communication  being 
easier — you  would  like  goods  communication  to  follow  ? 
—Supposing  you  were  going  into  business  in  Lime- 
rick you  would  naturally  look  for  a market  for  your 
goods  locally — business  expands  in  that  way — but  if 
you  have  no  local  market  you  do  not  go  into  business 
at  all ; therefore  how  can  you  develop  ? 

22485.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  accept  Glasgow 
as  your  local  market  ? — No,  not  under  the  circum- 
stances I have  mentioned. 

22486.  Though,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  you 
can  get  there  ? — Yes. 

2M87.  I see.  I should  like  to  ask  just  one  question 
on  the  proportions  of  local  as  compared  with  through 
rates.  Take  the  one  that  Colonel  Poe  asked  you  about 
at  some  length — Bristol  to  Waterford.  The  Bristol 
ste®mer  does  not  come  to  Limerick,  does  it? — No. 

22488.  The  Bristol  steamer  would  clearly  like  to  get 
traffic  for  Limerick,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  it 
would. 

22489.  But  it  cannot  get  it  direct,  so  it  must  get  it 
by  Waterford  ?— Yes.  6 

22490.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  quite  arguable 
tnat  sooner  than  lose  the  traffic  to  Limerick  altogether 
it  would  take  the  whole  10s.  5 d.  off  its  own  local  rate? 

oo  • not  bnow  that. 

It;  .is.  possible,  is  it  not?  It  might  be  better 
*ts  to  carry  it  for  15s.  5 d.  than  not  to 

oSin’o  a?  aU?~ 1 should  think  so. 

^492.  And  unless  it  gets  it  through  Waterford  it 

ca5?°t  get  it  at  aH?— No. 

wfX  °n  S®  other  hand-  the  Great  Southern  and 
in  ht  ^ equaUy  get  the  rate  on  it  if  it  came 

anvwJ,563,  Gork>  or  to  Dublin,  or  to  Rosslare,  or  to 
2240 Would  Jt  uot?— Yes. 
diming  •*  kotuat  the  steamer  has  more  interest  in  re- 
&nd  wllf  SharT?  °f  -the  rf!tes  than  the  Great  Southern 
see  that  tern  haS  ln  reducing  its  share?— I do  not 


22495.  Does  it  not  seem  to  follow? — It  would  alto-  T,  „ 19  ,cn, 
gether  depend  on  where  the  goods  would  be  going  to.  2_1‘ 
There  again  I think  you  must  take  each  case  indivi-  Mr.  a J. 
dually.  Long,  .l.p., City 

22496.  We  will  not  carry  it  too  far.  In  some  cases,  ?.lgh  Sheriff,  , 
at  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  steamer  has  more  r , 

interest  in  reducing  its  share  of  the  rate  than  the  tive  o{  the 
railway  company  has  in  reducing  its  share? — I do  Limerick 
not  quite  see  that.  Corporation. 

22497.  But  you  did  see  it  in  the  case  of  Waterford. 

You  agreed  with  me  that  the  steamer  would  only  get 
it  if  it  got  it  through  Waterford? — Yes. 

22498.  Then  you  agreed  that  it  had  a great  interest 
m getting  it  somehow  ; but  supposing  that  traffic  was 
going  to  Limerick,  and  went  by  steamer  from  Bristol 
to  Dublin,  the  Great  Southern  would  still  get  it  to 
Limerick  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  going  to  Dublin. 

22499.  If  it  wore  going  to  Limerick? — If  it  were 
going  to  Limerick  ? 

22500.  Whichever  port  't  went  to  from  Bristol,  the 
Great  Southern  would  still  get  the  carriage? — Yes. 

22501.  So  that  it  does  not  matter  very  much  to  the 
Great  Southern  which  port  it  goes  to.  It  may  matter 
somewhat,  but  not  very  much  ?— Quite  so. 

22502.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Bristol  to  Water- 
ford steamer  it  is  Waterford  or  nowhere.  Do  you 
see  ? — Yes. 

22503.  J ust  one  other  thing.  You  mentioned  the 
Cork  and  Macroom.  I do  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
suggest  that  you  did  it  without  good  grounds,  but  you 
did  tell  us  that  there  were  frequent  cases  of  parcels  ^e  question 
where  there  was  a “ paid  on”  up  to  the  frontier  of  a of  rates  for 
second  railwav,  and  then  a second  charge?— As  I Emal  P^els. 
mentioned  before,  parcels  form  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  our  trade. 

22504.  I shall  only  call  your  attention  to  this.  In 
the  instances  you  have  set  out  under  the  letters  A, 

B,  and  C,  and  so  on,  there  is  only  one  that  shows  a 
‘‘paid  on”  charge?— I can  give  you  more. 

,y  22505.  That  one  is  on  the  Cork  and  Macroom  ? — 

22506.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  has  just  told  us  that 
the  Waterford  and  Tramore  and  the  Cork  and 
Macroom  are  the  only  railways  in  Ireland  not  subject 
to  the  small  parcel  scale  ? — I think  there  is  a similar 
one  to  Kilrush. 

.!//•.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  only  reading  from 
the  book,  which  shows  that  this  small  parcels  scale  is 
applicable  to  every  other  railway  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ac  worth. — No  doubt  the  railway  companies  will 
see  whether  it  is  more  than  an  accident  in  particular 
cases.  They  are  clearly  boa  id  to  adhere  to  their 
terms. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— This  gentleman  has  our 
scale  in  lus  office,  and  if  we  have  charged  him  too 
much  he  can,  of  course,  get  it  back. 

22507.  Mr.  Acworth. — I have  no  doubt  the  railwav 
companies  will  treat  it  in  that  way.  If  you  think  it 
worth  while  you  will  put  it  to  the  railway  companies. 

Just  one  other  point.  You  spoke  of  the  country  sub- 
r,adwa5’  earnings,  so  to  speak  ?— Yes. 

225G8.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  country  ” ? 

What  country? — Ireland.  • 

2?5°9;  ^rs  Prepared  to  say  that  the  Irish  people 
ought  to  bear  extra  taxation  to  Teduce  the  railway 
rates?— Yes,  if  it  is  proved  that  all  our  taxation  is 
now  spent  on  the  country. 

22510.  Leave  that  out,  please,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

" e cannot  concern  ourselves  with  that.  We  have  all 

heard  of  the  Financial  Relations  Report,  but  we  must 

leave  it  out.  But  supposing  you  take  it  the  other  wav 

Sd~TaPP°SI?S  we,re  Prowd  that  Ireland  and 

England  were  bearing  their  fair  proportions  at  pre- 

sent,  and  supposing  that  under  those  conditions  you  Reduction  of 

wanted  another  half  million  to  subsidise  railways  and  rates  W necel 

LlatSS  be  p”p“d  t0  p“‘ !t  °» •* 

ceSl.lv  Y°U  Mieve  !t  would  Pay  to  do  so?— Most  of  the S 

"223%  , taxpayers 

Molt.  i am  very  much  interested  in  that,  because  recommended, 
a great  many  witnesses  have  answered,  " We  wST 
get  it  out  of  England.”  Your  view  is  that  it 
pay  Ireland  to  do  it  Most  decidedly.  It  would  taS 

Sf£k5rir^°Lfifteevears’ but  St 

* d **  a Rood  ln vestment. 
v.Vwlf T •y0U  .Tpowered  to  say  that  that  is  the 
iiew  of  the  Limerick  people?— I believe  it  is  the  view 
of  a great  number  of  people  in  Limerick. 
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required  by 
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22514.  Do  vou  think  it  is  a view  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  a sufficient  number  of  Irish  people  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  it  ? — I think  so. 

22515.  You  believe  that  if  they  were  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  li  Pay  half  a million  more  a year 
and  put  it  into  railway  development— extensions  ot 
line,  better  facilities,  and  so  on ’’—they  would,  be  pre- 
pared to  face  it?— I believe  the  country  could  be  got 
to  do  it.  , 

22516.  And  you  believe  that  it  would  pay?  1 do 
believe  that  it  would  pay. 

22517.  You  spoke  of  a tribunal  to  settle  what  the 
rates  should  be? — Yes.  , ..  ,, 

22518.  Of  course  that  would  not  apply  if  they  were 

State  railways  ?— I presume  not. 

22519.  I mean,  the  State  would  settle  what  your 
rates  were  to  be,  as  it  settles  what  your  income  tax 
is  to  be,  and  you  could  not  litigate  about  it?— I dare- 
say public  opinion  would  control  the  State. 

22520.  In  case  it  was  in  private  hands,  you  think 
there  should  be  a tribunal  ?— Yes. 

22521.  The  way  you  put  it  is  this— that  there  should 
ba  a tribunal  to  settle  what  the  rate  was  to  be?— 

Y 22522.  And  to  say  whether  a railway  company  which 
was  charging  10*.  should  only  charge  8*.,  we  will  sup- 
I u3C  ? Yce. 

22523.  Would  that  be  reasonable  ?— I think  so. 

22524.  That  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
present  shareholders? — Yes. 

22525.  You  are  saying  that  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  ultimately  come  back? — I am  saying  that  on 
the  assumption  that  the  present  shareholders  have  got 
a monopoly  by  Acts  of  Parliament— special  enact- 
ments—and  I consider  the  public  have  a perfect  right, 
and  in  fact  are  entitled,  to  every  protection  under 
these  monopolies,  which  I think  they  have  not  got  at 
present. 

22526.  But  work  that  out  in  another  shape.  The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  are  getting,  we  will  say, 
33  per  cent,  dividend.  Would  you  consider  it  reason- 
able that  a tribunal— a cheap,  expeditious  tribunal- 
should  be  able  to  say,  “ We  will  reduce  your  earnings 
to  3£  per  cent.  ?— I do  not  see  that  a reduction  of 
rate  would  mean  a reduction  of  dividend  at  all. 

22527.  You  have  agreed  chat  if  the  State  found  the 
money  it  would  take  ten  years  or  more  before  it  came 
back? — When  I say  that,  it  is  natural,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  railway  companies  would  work  their  business 
; o as  not  to  give  ruch  reductions  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  any  dividends — that  would  mean  great 
reductions. 

22528.  I 'would  not  suggest  that,  but  supposing  that 
all  over  the  country  these  cheap  and  expeditious  tri- 
bunals led  to  the  people  applying  to  the  judges  every- 
where to  cut  down  the  rates  from  16*.  to  12*.  6 d., 
or  from  13s.  down  to  11s.,  and  so  on? — That  is  as- 
suming that  the  rates  will  allow  these  reductions. 

22529.  I will  assume  that  it  would  bo  better  for 
Ireland  if  the  rates  were  lower.  We  can  always  as- 
sume that? — But  there  is  always  a reasonable  rate — 
what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

22530.  I wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is.  I have 
been  hunting  it  a great  many  years,  and  I have  never 
met  it  yet.  However,  just  answer  this  question.  Sup- 
posing the  net  result  of  these  reasonable  reductions 
was  a loss  of  income  to- the  extent  of  4 per  cent,  or  1 
per  cent,  to  the  Great  Southern,  would  you  think  it 
fair  to  lake  that  out  of  the  shareholders’  pockets? — 
No,  I think  not. 

22531.  I feel  sure  you  would  not.  But  do  you  not 
think  it  does  como  to  that — that  if  you  are  going  in 
for  any  systematic  reduction  of  rates,  and  are  going  to 
leave  the  railways  in  private  hands,  the  Government 
has  got  to  guarantee  the  shareholders  somehow  ? — Yes, 
hut  they  must  also  see  that  the  railways  are  well 
•worked  and  properly  administered.  I think  the  State 
.ihould  then  come  in  to  the  relief  of  the  railways. 

22532.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  carried 
•it  so  far  as  to  say,  “ Ireland  wants  reductions,  and 
must  have  them  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  share- 
holders ” ? — No. 


>.  Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

22533.  You  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  State  pur- 
chase of  the  railways? — Not  very  strongly.  I am 
rather  doubtful  about,  it,  but  I am  very  strongly  in 
■favour  of  changing  the  present  system. 


22534.  You  mean  that  in  case  the  State  did  not 
do  it  there  should  be  amalgamation  ?— With  some 
sort  of  public  control. 

22535.  So  that  good  management  would  reduce  the 
rates  without  taking  anything  out  of  the  shareholders' 
pockets  ? — Yes,  better  administration  and  cheaper 
administration. 

22536.  The  only  other  question  I need  ask  you  is 
this.  Have  you  no  steamer  communication  between 
Limerick  and  Belfast? — Not  for  some  few  years;  we 
tried  it  a couple  of  times. 

22537.  And  it  has  been  given  up  ? — It  has  been 
given  up. 

22538.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  great  traffic 
between  Limerick  and  Belfast? — That  is  the  reason. 

22539.  Therefore  when  you  are  urging  for  cheaper 
rates  by  train  to  Belfast,  that  is  not  very  material 
to  the  prosperity  of  Limerick? — But  all  these  things 
are  factors  in  development. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

22540.  What  you  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Acworth 
was  rather  consolatory,  from  my  point  of  view.  You 
said  that  extra  taxation  to  reduce  rates  on  railways 
was  in  your  view  legitimate? — If  necessary. 

22541.  If  necessary,  of  course.  That  is  to  some 
extent  a bounty  to  trade  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers,  is  it  not  ? — But  I must  also  say  that  that 
opinion  is  only  given  with  a view  to  developing  it. 

22542.  If  you  thought  it  was  not  going  to  benefit 
them  in  future  you  would  not  suggest  it? — Certainly 
not. 

22543.  At  the  same  time,  you  see  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a bounty  given  to  trade  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  ? — Certainly. 

22544.  Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  the  country 
to  protect  trade  in  the  way  you  are  speaking  of?— I 
do. 

22545.  You  have  complained  that  by  reason  of  the 
low  sea  rates  you  have  difficulty  in  competing  with 
Belfast  and  other  places? — Yes. 

22546.  You  think  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  are 
therefore  put  at  a disadvantage? — As  far  as  Belfast 
is  concerned. 

22547.  Quite.  The  same  thing  would  be  done,  of 
course,  by  a protective  tariff  as  by  raising  railway 
rates— the  two  things  are  of  a similar  nature?— I 
presume  so. 

22548.  Now,  you  first  took  the  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  Tralee — 25s.  You  know  that  from  Liverpool  to 
Tralee  there  is  a direct  steamboat? — Yes,  she  calls 
there  occasionally. 

22549.  And  railway  rates  must  have  some  regard  to 
competition  ? — I suppose  they  must  in  the  view  of 
the  railway  companies. 

22550.  And  it  is  an  advantage,  of  course,  to  the 
public  to  have  two  means  of  sending  goods.  Suppose 
the  railway  company  did  not  charge  a low  rate  to 
Tralee  the  traffic  would  all  go  by  steamboat  ?— Yes. 

22551.  It  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  public  to  shut 
up  the  railway  route — it  is  better  for  them  to  have 
tne  two  routes  open? — Yes. 

22552.  The  same  with  regard  to  the  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Limerick— -there  is  a direct  boat? — Yes. 

22553.  With  regard  to  Listowel  that  does  not  appl" 
does  it? — At  the  rate  the  railway  company  carry 
both  to  Tralee,  Limerick,  and  Listowel  I assume  they 
do  so  at  a profit.  If  they  do  not  do  so  at  a profit, 
they  should  not  carry  at  such  low  rates. 

22554.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a railway 
company  is  bound  to  get  the  same  profit  on  every  ton 
of  goods  delivered  ? — They  should  not  charge  me  more 
than  they  charge  you. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Under  similar  circumstances. 

22555.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Under  similar 
circumstances — I quite  agree  ? — We  are  speaking  of  the 
circumstances  now  obtaining  in  Tralee,  Listowel,  and 
Limerick. 

22556.  But  supposing  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a 
rate  in  order  to  get  the  traffic  at  all,  surely  you  would 
say  that  a railway  company,  as  a trader,  was  justified 
in  doing  that — to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  steam- 
boat company? — The  policy  of  the  railway  companies 
seems  to  me  to  be  a policy  governed  not  so  much  by 
what  is  the  interest  of  Ireland  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing the  traffic  of  Ireland  as  a policy  dictated  by  some 
other  influences. 

22557.  You  tempt  me  to  ask  a question.  Surely 
it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  railway  companies  to 
develop  the  trade  of  Ireland? — But  they  do  not  do 
so,  in  my  opinion. 
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22558.  But  they  ought  to  try.  They  are  carriers, 
and  they  depend  very  largely  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  for  their  own  prosperity? — Decidedly. 

22559.  Do  you  know  that  besides  the  rate  you  gave 
of  40s.  2d.  from  Limerick  to  Belfast  there  is  a rate 
via  Waterford  of  32s.  2d.? — To  Belfast? 

22560.  You  can  send  by  train  to  Waterford,  and 
then  it  goes  by  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company? — I 
know  there  is  a lower  rate,  but  we  can’t  avail  our- 
selves of  that. 

22561.  You  have  been  rather  puzzled  by  some  of 
these  rates  yourself? — I have  not  seen  them  for 
months. 

22562.  But  it  is  a puzzling  question— the  question 
of  railway  rates? — Very  puzzling. 

22563.  Mr.  Acworth  and  myself  have  been  at  it  a 
long  time,  and  have  been  puzzled  very  often.  Do 
you  think  that  any  ordinary  tribunal  would  be  cap- 
able of  dealing  with  these  very  nice  questions  of  rail- 
way rates? — I do;  I think  the  railway  company 
would  be  very  well  looked  after. 

22564.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  think  the  trader 


would  have  a fair  chance  ?— Well,  I think  he  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  tribunal  with  him. 

22564a.  I pity  him  if  that  is  all  he  is  to  get ! 

22565.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.—  One  or  two  more 
questions.  With  regard  to  passenger  fares,  you  com- 
pared the  second  class  fares  in  Ireland  with  the 
second  class  fares  in  England— to  Stafford  and  Crewe 
and  so  on  on  the  North-Western  ?— Yes. 

22566.  Would  you  like  the  third  class  fares  of 
England  put  in  force  in  Ireland?  Do  you  know 
that  instead  of  18s.  Id.  the  charge  upon  that  basis 
would  come  to  26s.  6 d.  ? — I did  not  deal  with  that. 

■ ^°'  know  you  did  not.  One  more  ques- 

ts011- Do  you  know  with  regard  to  perishables  that 
there  are  lower  rates  in  Ireland  than  in  England? 
I think  you  gave  an  illustration  of  a 56  lbs.  lot  ?— 
Yes. 

22568.  Do  you  know  that  in  England  that  would  be 
charged  Is.  9d.  as  against  Is.  2d.  in  Ireland?— I do 
not  know  that. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— That  is  all  I ask. 


June  12, 19  j7. 
Mr.  £7. 

Long,  j.p., 
Citv  High 
Sheriff, 
Limerick, 
Representa- 
tive of  the" 
Limerick 
Corporation. 


Rates  for 
“ perishables" 
in  England 
and  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Forde,  j.p.,  examined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chair). 


22OT  Mr  Fc.rJe  , oa  .ro  attending  on  behalf  of  The  Dublin  end  South-Eastern  Railway  preferred  Mr.  fa, 

Caanr1>er  °E  ^?m”\eTce  Ves,  and  also  a charge  against  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  J-  Forde,  j.f., 

co  the  Waterford  Harbour  Board  that  the,  were  unduly  benefiting  wSerfoS  ai  K=p™«a. 

22570.  You  are  a Di recto i of  the  firm  of  R.  and  against  Dublin  and  the  Ra;i,va..  p„„. • , tive  of  the 

S?  .“SESrS: sggf  .T  wISesisr“,?  £? “ S22A 

22572  Are  you  also  Vice-President  of  it  ?_I  am  seryinF^f  ^rMM^l^^tio^  T f PT 

Viee-Prjidcnt^f  fc  Ch^tocf  Con, meres  this  „s  S Z 

of  Lords  that  dealt  with  the  measure  Wo  Protective 


am  a Past  President.  House  of  Lords  that  dealt  "with  the~~measure  ^ We  Protective 

2f73.  Have  you  been  requested  by  them  to  give  believe  in  Waterford  that  the  effect  of  S decision  clau3e  for 
?f.a”  £>“  evidence  simply  on  your  has  been  practically  to  sweep  away  competltiye  mutes 

SE'-1  have 10  *lt“d  lJ 

- ■ rStsS&je?h>  2*  &2S* 

known  as  differentials.  These  differentials  were  given  deoislon  of 
by  reason  of  the  infrequency  of  the  service  between  the  Railvvtty 
S|2|L“?  Vntortoni  to  places  in  England,  and  those 

TOtee-  v.™  rrl>m  "»■>■■»  <-«o,  from  sea.  But  tim^onlv ^eyist 7 ,omU thr ^ V the  Comnmsion.  sioners. 

22577.  Do  they  come  to  Waterford  direct  from  the  ford  and  Li” non™  LiS  aS  ^ ?“  W“S' 

£« t ; lz {EfSft b^k„‘Es, ti- 

timber  trade.  8 S ° * “ d *hey  should  have  been  given  from  other  places 

a,2^79-  Jkally,  Waterford  is  a shipping  centre  for  ° *a?a  Limerick  system. 

2258o  t e r the,'a°*>t>‘-east  of  IreLHS.  vanSe  of  vettlue  W*th- ^°ur  8reat  ad‘ 

tS£’  Th“  16  the  O”1!-  service  to  Fist  .n^uris°t%llffif  to^Wateffori  flft  V“ 

'isa™'ry£a*_Vhe  7™  on  *s  being  the  JSfto  to*  *2'“*“,  “ ^ ^ «««  trafSo™®  though  fcS" 

”"W  ' d“Ij:  * ”“d  * N«  ™>  «*  ~ * g»d.  p ISfu  S^n^ZltZ  S?K£&  *. 

ic.  V aterford. 


as  occupying ; 

Waterford  is  not  a manuiactunng  town  goner; 
--peaking ; it  is  more  a distributing  centre  for  a «. 
s:derable  portion  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

22575.  For  distributing  goods  coming  in  from  . 
— Yes. 

22576.  Not  from  Dublin? — No,  from  6oa. 


'■““j  sei 
Milford. 


StetZlZ*  * •>«  --  Pi Sg.  the  nort  itself  is  concerned,  i,  is 

red  bv  the  Rosslare  route?— We  are  afraid  it 


Ration  of  the8"  Great  So^thetlS  fe  Sle  atnal:  88“B-  As  far 'as  the 

aterford  and  Limerick  ™ ?.d  WesPern  and  not  affected  by  the  Ros' 
opposed  the  araaleam«  fi,  Railwa7  Companies  7— We  will  be  affected 
» Youa  dfcyer  Very  keenIy  in  Waterford.  22593.  Youlro  ?_Yes. 

elH^f 

feS  lhte  JESS 

,ore  ™ sites-  “ZisB&F*?  Wv*  s2  <st‘“ 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


,Vr.  Henry 
J.  Forde,  J.p. 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Waterford 
Chamber  of 
Commerce 
and  Water- 


_ 22595.  But,  as  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

June  12^1907.  merce  and  as  a Waterford  Harbour  Commissioner, 
what  particular  view  do  you  want  to  put  before  us  7— 
The  view  I have  to  put  forward  is,  that  we  regard 
with  apprehension  the  extension  in  Ireland  of  the 
English  railway  companies — not  only  their  purchas- 
ingot  lines,  tat  also  the  controlling infinence _»hich 
they  appear  to  be  getting  over  Irish  railways.  We  hold 
that  the  Great  Western  Kailway  Company  of  England 
. . ,,  , are  practically  the  dominant  power  in  the  South  of 
p,mrdlarb0Ur  Ireland  at  present  owing  to  amalgamation— I should 
not  use  the  word  amalgamation,  but  owing  to  the 
The  control-  agreement  between  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
ling  influence  Railway  and  the  Great  Western,  by  means  of  the 
of  English  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  .Company.  The  Great 
railways  over  Western  have  a majority  on  the  directorate  of  the 
the  Irish  lines  FishKuar<i  route  and  in  that  way  they  can  exercise 
HU  a controlling  influence.  . 

adv^ntace  of  22596.  You  have  not  found  that  the  investments  of 
Ireland 8and  a English  companies  in  Irish  railways  have  reduced 
hind^ce  to  the  rates  for  you?-No,  certainly  not.  We  would 
the  develop-  like  to  see  this  development  of  railway  influences  m 
ment  of  Irish  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  English  companies 
industries.  stopped.  We  believe  the  Irish  companies  would 
manage  things  more  sympathetically  and  from  an 
. Irish  point  of  view.  Naturally,  English  companies 

look  at  the  matter  from  their  point  of  view,  amd  that 
would  be  the  encouragement  of  traffic  on  their  lines 
to  Ireland,  and  not  from  Ireland. 

22597.  How  do  you  view  the  interests  of  Ireland 
as  regards  the  general  tendency  of  these  English 
companies  to  give  you  cheap  commodities ; or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  do  you  look  upon  Ireland  as  a 
dumping  field.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  get  their  goods  in  that  cheap  way  ? — I 
am  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
necessity  in  Ireland  of  encouraging  industries.  If 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  to  be  maintained  or 
increased,  there  must  be  something  done  for  the  en- 
couragement of  local  industries  in  the  interior  and 
elsewhere. 

22598.  Does  not  getting  your  goods  very  cheaply 
into  Ireland  assist  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Ireland  ? — I would  take  the  view  that  the  inward 
through  rates  should  be  based  in  such  a way  as  to 
assist  the  Irish  manufacturers,  if  necessary  against 
the  English  manufacturers — a system  of  protection. 

22599.  Take  the  ordinary  instance  of  boots  or  fur- 
niture ; they  must  come  into  Ireland  to  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers? — I do  not  quite  understand. 

22600.  Your  objection  is  that  Ireland  is  turned 
into  a dumping  field  by  getting  cheap  commodities. 
But  surely,  whether  it  is  coal  or  timber,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  the  cheaper  you  get  it  into  the  country, 
the  .better  it  should  develop  your  manufactures, 
should  it  not.  And  the  more  your  town  of  Water- 
ford would  he  improved  ? — What  I would  say  -against 
that  is  that  if  you  take  the  case  of  a through  rate 
from  England  to  some  place  in  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land where  there  is  a boot  factory,  and  we  will  say 
the  through  rate  is  a £1  a ton,  and  the  proportion 
from  Waterford  to  that  inland  town  is.  say,  5j.. 
whereas  the  local  rate  from  Waterford  might  be 
7s.  6 d. — we  think  that  the  through  rates  should  be 
based  on  a different  plan  ; in  other  words,  that  if 
there  must  be  through  rates,  the  local  rates  should 
he  the  same. 

22601.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  reduce  the  local 
rates  to  the  same  as  the  through  rates.  You  do  not 
object  to  the  through  rates  being  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible?— I cannot  object  to  that,  though  I would  like 
to  object  to  it. 

22602.  You  would  ? — Yes. 

22603.  I do  not  think  I need  argue  that  because 
I do  not  see  how  you  could  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  by  increasing  the 
rates  on. their  -goods.  Have  you  anything  you  would 
like  to  say  as  regards  local  matters  in  connection 
with  Waterford  as  against  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company? — I have  nothing  very 
special  to  say  in  regard  to  that. 

22604..  What  about  the.  toll  ? — That  has  been  done 
r.way  with  since  I submitted  my  proof  of  evidence. 

22605.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  about  the 
toll  ? — That  was  a toll  put  on  for  admission  into 
their  new  station,  hut  it  was  taken  off  in  deference 
lo  public  opinion. 

22606.  Therefore  that  disappeared? — Yes.  I gave 
that  statement  some  months  ago. 


The  system  of 
low  cross- 
Channel 
through  rates 
into  Ireland, 
and  dispro- 
portionate 
local  rates- 
condemned. 


Improvement 
in  the  train 
service  to 
Waterford 
called  for. 


22607.  I only  wanted  to  correct  it,  because  I 
thought  it  had  been  put  right.  Do  you  complain 
at  all  of  the  train  service  in  connection  with  Water- 
ford?— We  think  it  might  be  a little  expedited. 

22608.  Do  you  mean  as  regards  punctuality  or  -as. 
regards  speed? — As  regards  both  punctuality  and 
speed,  and  more  rolling  stock  would  be  desirable- 
but  again  I say  that  I think  that,  on  the  whole* 
there  is  not  a great  deal  to  complain  of. 

22609.  Do  you,  as  a Harbour  Commissioner,  suffer 
by  goods  lying  on  the  quay  waiting  for  trucks?— 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Rosslare  route  there  has  been 
a considerable  disturbance  of  traffic,  but  I think  that, 
is  being  gradually  -got  over. 

22610.  It  has  been  ? — It  is  being  gradually  got 
over. 

22611.  Have  any  cases  come  before  either  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Harbour  Board  in  which 
preference  has  been  given  to  any  traders  ?— We  have 
no  specific  cases  where  it  has  been  done,  but  it  came 
out  in  evidence  before  the  Canal  Commission  that 
there  were  such  cases. 

22612.  And  you  believe  there  were? — It  came  out 
in  evidence. 

22613.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
Canal  Commission? — The  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

22614.  You  do  not  mean  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Canals  ? — No. 

22615.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  the  belief  at  Water- 
ford that  there  were  snch  cases,  but  yon  have  no 
actual  knowledge  yourself? — I have  heard  it  stated 
that  goods  have  been  taken  at  customers  own  weights. 

22616.  That  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  customers. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  present  system  of  appeal  ?— -I 
think  the  present  system  of  appeal  to  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  is  a most  cumbrous  and 
costly  system,  and  one  which  is  practically  cut  of  the 
reach  of  anybody  except  very  Large  traders,  and  that 
it  ehoud  be  amended. 

22617.  Have  you  any  view  in  your  own  mind  as  to 
the  form  that  amendment  should  take  ? — I think  there 
should  be  a Commission  of,  say,  three  experts,  one, 
say,  representing  the  railway  companies,  one  a lawyer, 
and  the  other  representing  the  business  community; 
they  should  be  well  paid,  and  they  should  go  round  the 
country  hearing  appeals  and  dealing  with  the  in- 
stances in  the  districts  in  which  they  arose;  they 
should  be  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  that. 

22618.  They  should  just  travel  about  ?— Going  round 
periodicals  : that  could  easily  be  arranged. 

22619.  You  say  a Commission  of  three? — I suggest 
three. 

22620.  Should  they  be  really  experts  ?— I would  sug- 
gest one  railway  expert,  one  lawyer,  and  one  business 
man.  Let  them  be  very  well  paid,  and  do  nothing 
else. 

22621.  You  have  faith  in  the  lawyer ; other  wit- 
nesses have  said  that  that  is  the  one  profession  which 
should  be  excluded  from  all  these  measures.  But  that 
is  your  suggestion  ? — I would  not  object  to  having  two 
business  men.  , 

22622.  I agree  we  would  not  get  on  very  well  without 
them,  but  that  is  your  idea  of  a Court  of  Appeal,  as 
it  were? — Yes.  If  they  were  able  to  go  round  the 
country  it  would  reduce  the  expense  of  appearing 
before  them  and  make  it  very  simple.  Let  it  be  a 
sort  of  common  sense  decision  on  many  of  the  pomts. 

22623.  With  regard  to  rates  and  through  traffic  f- 
Everythtng 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 


22624.  With  regard  to  that  Commission,  do  you  in- 
tend it  to  have  the  powers  that  the  present  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  have,  of  making  peremptory 
orders? — I would  give  that  power.  , 

22625.  That  power,  of  course,  may  affect  vitally  Hie 
revenue  of  a railway  company? — Naturally,  it  ring  • 
22626.  It  might  reduce  their  rates,  and  that  kina  ot 
thing.  You  will  agree  that  this  Commission  wouia 
have  to  decide  according  to  strict  legal  proolf 
suppose  they  should,  but  I think  that  in  a good  many 
measures  in  business  and  otherwise,  we  get  on  ] J 
as'  well  if  we  eliminate  to  a certain  extent  the  legal 
aspect  and  deai  with  them  more  from  a common  sense 
view. 
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22627.  But  if  they  were  going  to  give  a legal  bind- 
ing judgment,  the  Court  would  have  to  act  strictly  on 
legal  evidence,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
•evidence.  You  would  have  to  prove  everything  strictly 
and  so  on?— Certainly. 

22628.  Then  I gather  that  you  would  not  have 
lawyers  on  either  side  before  that  tribunal  ?— You 
might  have  solicitors. 

22629.  Local  solicitors? — Yes. 

22630.  Now,  just  consider  that.  I suppose  I may 
safely  assume  that  the  average  local  solicitor  in  Water- 
lord  docs  not  spend  much  of  his  time  on  railway  cases  ? 
— No. 

22631  He  cannot  be  an  expert  ? — No. 

22632.  Would  you  yourself  like  to  go  to  law  with  the 
-Great  Southern  resting  on  the  advice  and  with  the 
help  of  a lccal  solicitor  in  Waterford  who  would  have 
no  special  knowledge  of  railways,  while  the  railway 
company  would  have  their  expert  managers  and  a 
railway  solicitor  who  spends  his  life  in  dealing  with 
lailway  law:  do  you  think  you  would  have  a fair 
<hance ? — I see  your  point,  and  it  is  sn  extremely  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer,  and  I cannot. 

22633.  Honestly,  1 do  not  think  you  can.  I am 
afraid  that  all  these  proposals  for  making  a cheap 
expert  tribunal  are  going  to  break  down.  That  is  my 
belief? — But  you  will  admit  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing of  the  sort? 

22634.  I admit  I want  to  see  my  way,  but  so  far  I 
have  not  been  helped  by  any  evidence!  You  see  the 
difficulty  yourself  ? — I do. 

22635.  Then  take  another  thing.  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  here.  One  wants  to  do  something,  but  what 
is  one  to  do.  You  say  that  there  are  people  who  get 
unfair  advantages,  or  you  believe  that  there  are?— 
Yes,  I do.  I believe  it  has  been  done,  but  whether  it 
continues  I cannot  say. 

22636.  We  have  had  a great  many  people  who  be- 
lieve that  there  are  things  of  that  kind  done,  but  the 
people  who  get  those  advantages  are  not  going  to  tell  ? 
—No. 

22637.  And  the  people  giving  them  are  not  going  to 
tell  ?— No. 

22638.  And  if  you  do  not  know  them,  and  nobody 
else  can  tell  the  controlling  authority  whatever  it  is 
about  them,  how  are  they  going  to  be  stopped.  You 
see  the  difficulty  is  one  of  evidence  ? — Yes. 

22639.  It  is  illegal  now,  and  it  could  be  stopped  to- 
morrow, if  you  could  prove  it? — There  again,  if  it 
was  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  tribunal  to  deal 
with  the  measure  easily  and  cheaply,  you  would  have 
cases  brought  before  it,  and  possibly  the  evidence 
elicited  would  result  in  proving  it,  whereas  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
jou  hesitate  about  taking  action. 

22640.  But  if  you  could  prove  it;  if  you. had  con- 
clusive evidence,  no  railway  company  would  ever  dare 
to  .et  you  take  them  into  Court ; they  would  never 
venture  to  go  into  Court ; you  would  not  have  to  spend 
any  money  beyond  the  filing  of  an  application,  which 
costs,  I think,  a sovereign.  You  would  not  need  any 
counsel  or  anybody  else.  If  the  company  knew  that 
you  could  prove  your  case  they  would  back  down  in- 
stantly. Do  you  consider  that  the  Dublin  judgment 
uas  injured  you  seriously  ? — I think  it  will  have  that 
effect. 

, ^ ^ave  not  pretended  to  follow  it ; I have  it 

wvf’i.  • * *lave. not  read  ^ except  in  the  newspapers, 
v hat  is  your  view — that  some  of  the  protection  that 

’ f=lyen  to  Waterford  by  the  long  and  famous  clause 


Js  gone?— Yes. 

^ do  no^  know  whether  you  would  agree  with 
me  that  there  were  sixteen  clauses  practically  to  six- 
een  digerent  people,  and  that  they  really  were  in- 
onsistent,  one  with  another,  one  saying  that  Dublin 
snould  be  treated  a little  better  than  Waterford,  and 
j*,.|  saying  that  Waterford  should  be  treated  a 
_:i  e.ret,~r  t*lan  Dublin  ; you  really  could  not  recon- 
"fem  -—My  recollection  is  that  the  clause  that 
for  n^en  Was  a ciause  designed  by  Sir  Henry  Oakley 
J ’ empi°yed  him  at  the  time  ; that  clause 
nw.?Te.n  j°,us-  T think  the  hybrid  Committee  said 
will  like  being  hardly  treated,  and  we 

...  , at  Waterford  is  protected,”  and  thev  gave 

vinri;  c3ause-  Then  in  the  hurry  and  skurry  of 
thkMo2  up„  eve7bod7  came  in  and' said,  “We  want 
, ai!d  they  g°t  it,  and  now  we  will  suffer, 
brent  xl  , p each  put  forward  their  dif- 

thiiit  tk6^  3 le  thing  would  not  work  out.  But  you  do 
ia  vl.  £ you  are  g°ing  to  suffer.  Now  tell  me  what 
- heme  precisely.  What  do  you  think,  under  a 


system  administered  by  people  who  were  perfect,  r , 

" aterford  is  entitled  to?  You  clearly  would  not  claim  June  32-  190r 
that  it  was  entitled  to  better  treatment  than  other  Mr  Henrv 
people  ?— I think  we  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  J.  Forde  ^ i- 
°Uo  S?iS,'rfh!Cal  Position.  Represents  ’’ 

“°T*-  That  is  a common  phrase  ? — I think  it  is  un-  tive  of  the 
*alr~Jt  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  this  Com-  Waterford 
mission  perhaps — but  I think  it  is  unfair,  with  all  Chamber  of 
lespect  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  to  say  Co?lmeree 
that  if  the  distance  between  a place  in  England  via  ?nd,  ?,at,Pr" 
Dublin  is  100  miles  further  than  via  Waterford  they  *?rd  Harbour 
ere  to  get  the  same  rate ; I do  not  see  how  they  can 
leconc-.le  it. 

22545.  Take  it  the  other  way  round,  Rosslare  has 
got  a better  geographical  position  than  you  ?— Yes 
they  have.  ’ 

22646.  Are  you  prepared  to  let  Rosslare  get  better 
treatment  than  you? — It  is  now  a case  of  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  m that  way;  but  we  really  had  no 
option  as  the  grouping  of  Rosslare  with  Waterford  was 
done  by  a Parliamentary  Committee  at  the  instance 
or  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

22647.  It  is  really  a very  difficult  position,  is  it  not  ? The  difficulty 
-t  is.  of  reconciling 

22648.  Do  you  rot  think,  supposing  we  had  a wit-  fche  claima  of 
ress  who  knew  the  case  from  the  Rosslare  point  of  rarr10u,s  P,or„ta 
view,  or  from  the  Dublin  point  of  view,  as  well  as  i mire\c-V'jr 
you  know  it  from  the  Waterford  point  of  view,  that  ntel  ^ 
he  would  toll  us  that  Waterford  was  claiming  more 
might the  benefit  of  ,ts  8eoSraphical  position?— He 

22649.  Are  you  not  really  anxious  to  preserve  an  old 
advantage  that  you  got  before  Rosslare  existed?— Na- 
turally we  are. 

22650.  Naturally  you  are,  and  that  is  what  it  seems 
to  me  is  a very  difficult  question.  Now  tell  me  this 
v/hat  do  you  mean  exactly  by  objecting  to  the  exten- 
sion  of  English  control.  Am  I wrong  in  thinking 
that  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Great  Western  used  to 
subsidise  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line,  you  wel- 
comed the  Great  Western  of  England  ?— They  gave  us 
something  than. 

22651.  Is  it  not  really  the  fact  that  your  objection  T,  , . . . 
to  the  extension  of  English  control  means  that  it  does  S 
not  suit  Waterford  ; at  present  one  big  company  is  railway  con- 
helping  Dublin  and  another  is  helping  Rosslare? — Of  trol  o^r 
course  by  helping  these  places,  they  are  doing  it  to  Trish  lines 
lh®  “triment  of  other  ports.  explained. 

22652.  Understand  that  I am  not  taking  sides 
against  you  in  the  least ; I only  want  to  see  where  we 
xi  was  hardlJ'  so  Pronounced  at  that  time.  Be- 
tore  the  amalgamation  the  Great  Western  gave  the 
V aterford  and  Limerick  and  the  Dungarvan  line  cer- 
tain subsidies. 

22653.  It  is  the  case  that  twenty  years  ago  the 
uambnan  Company  used  to  run  steamers  to  Water- 
fold  ?— Yes. 

. 2£654:.  lf  they  ran  them  again,  and  it  brought 
traffic  through  Waterford,  would  you  object  to  the 
not6nS10n  °f  ^elsb  ooutrol  ? — I suppose  we  would 

22655.  I do  not  think  you  would  be  wise  to  do  so? — tl- 
.No.  But  I tliinl  you  hardly  grasp  what  I wa.  trying  LmlStfng 

t0„|S'*,»h  X.1  r * ui“  ab°»‘  H.  ins™  5 

22656.  Oh,  no  ?— What  we  complain  of  is  that  the  the  Great 
Great  Western  have  really  a dominating  influence  Western  over 
over  the  Great  Southern  system  by  reason  of  this  the  Great 
agreement,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  send  all  the  Southern  and 
traffic  they  can  control  by  Rosslare,  and  if  that  was  Western  Corn- 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion— I may  be  wrong,  ponynsre- 
T am  only  giving  you  my  views  and  the  views  of  traffic 
W aterford— if  that  was  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu-  ,b-y  the  RoS3' 
sion,  it  would  mean  that  the  Great  Western  would  lare  route’ 
practically  administer  the  whole  South  of  Ireland 
through  the  Great  Southern,  and  that  they  could 
do  so  from  their  point  of  view,  which,  nahirallv, 
would  be  an  English  point  of  view  as  distinct  from  an 
Irish.  We  say  that  something  must  be  done  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  growth  of  industries  in  Ire- 
land, and  one  way  we  think  of  doing  it  is  by  reduced 
railway  rates,  however  it  may  be  brought  about,  but 
we  think  that  that  is  not  likely  to  result  from  the  great 
English  companies  getting  the  control  of  the  railways 
in  Ireland.  They  would  say  “We  are  more  inte- 
rested in  the  traffic  we  can  pour  into  Ireland  than  in 
the  traffic  we  can  get  out  of  it.” 

22657.  I am  glad  you  have  said  that,  because  that  is 
a point  I was  coming  to.  You  say  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  English  railway  companies  to  encour- 
age traffic  to  Ireland  rather  than  traffic  from  Ireland. 

You. were  speaking,  I suppose,,  of  goods?— Yes. 

9.  X 2 
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22658.  You  do  not  object  to  English  tourists?— No; 
we  are  most  delighted  to  see  them,  and  I hope  we  re- 
ceive  them  in  every  way  that  they  should  be.  We  have 
improved  our  hotels  in  Ireland  for  their  benefit. 
22659.  I hope  you  get  the  benefit,  too.  But  you  had 


against  the  Government  and  say  “ you  may  want 
Free  Trade,  but  we  are  going  in  for  Protection?” 
— Viewed  in  the  abstract,  it  would  perhaps  he  pecu- 
liar, but,  as  I say,  our  reply  to  that  is  that  Ireland 
is  a country  that  requires  special  treatment. 

22678.  But  does  it  not  come  to  this  ? If  you  want 


J r m mind?— Yes  fflibYB.  cut  does  it  not  come  to  tins.'  it  you  want 

gO22l60“whit  interest  has  an  English  railway  in 


Watertoru  2200U.  vvnai  ^ - {rom'Ire_  tion— and  I am  not  objecting— you  have  got  to  convert 

™ srratff &. - 

from  that  point  of  view  wouia  do  wav  ?— I think  I ought  to  say  that  we  favour  the 


The  alleged 
policy  of 
English  com- 
panies in  pro- 
moting the 
fl„w-  of  trafV.o 
to  Ireland, 
rather  than 
from  it,  dis- 
cussed. 


--  , - , way?— I think  I ought  to  say  that  we  favour  the 

English  company.  r.r.nri;+inn  ? Yes  view  of  a certain  amalgamation  amongst  the  Irish 

22662  You  will  a^e  with  me  that  owning  steamers  railways,  with  a certain  amount  of  State  control,  or 
as  wX  JSuwly/it  would  always  bo  a good  thing  rather  State  a, cl  so  that  in  tins  way  manufacture, 
iwVmM  set  a full  load  both  ways?—  might  be  assisted..  . 


for  them  if  they  could  get  a full  load  both  ways?- 


‘V1  “T"  22680.  But  taking  it  that  way;  supposing  that 

Yei»«jC«T!Lt  if  imnorts  are  biggest  at  present,  happened  and  the  railways  were  handed  over  to  State 
twffntorast ^ld'bftT .ZuSgf  oaporfs  oven  coj&ll-l  am  not  in  favour  of  State  cn.trol-Stat. 
more  than  imports?— I do  not  think  they  do  it.  purchase. 


more  than  imports?— I do  not  thinK  uiey 

22664  I quite  gather  that,  but  I do  not  foil  - v 
why  you  think  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  encourage 
they traffic  from  Ireland.  The  export  from  Ireland  at 
present  is  mainly  produce,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

22665.  The  imports  are  mainly  manufactures  f— Yes. 


22681.  But  suppose  there  was  a general  control  of 
rates  developing  then  in  certain  directions ; at  present 
that  would  be  the  control  of  a Free  Trade  State?— 
Yes. 

22682.  And  it  would  guide  the  rates  in  a Free 


SSI  MSSS*  — 

mS‘ Th.Xe%he  produce  is  ^the  bulkier  thing,  22684.  So  tint  thi.  quest  ion  i.  bound  up  rtlh 


and  there  is  more  railway  profit  to  be  made  out  of  general  question  of  Free  Trade  policy  or  of 

carrying  bulky  stuff  than  out  of  carrying  valuable  Free  Trade  policy?— I am  afraid  it  is. 

stuff  in  smaller  quantities  ?— I do  not  think  the  rail- 
way companies  carry  the  produce  in  the  volume  that  Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

you  would  infer,  for  this  reason.  A large  amount  of 

the  export  from  Ireland  being  produce  would  be  22685.  I understood  you  to  say  that  previo 
brought  down  to  the  ports  and  shipped  direct,  anu  .amalgamation  the  Great  Western  Company 
not  by  the  railway  steamers.  i something  like  £16,000  a year  to  the  three  ra 

22668.  But  by  railways ?-The  Irish  railways  would  £ that  served  the  port  of  Waterford?— 


22685.  I understood  you  to  say  that  previous  to 
amalgamation  the  Great  Western  Company  paid 


by  the  railway  steamers.  ..  „„„  something  like  £16,000  a year  to  the  three  railway 

668.  But  by  railways?— The  Irish  railways  woull  cornpanjes  that  served  the  port  of  Waterford ?— Yes. 

nonltrv  bacon,  and  so  on?-  , 22686-  And  I suppose  that 


22*669.  Butter,  eggs,  poultry,  bacon,  and  so  on?- 
Yes.  , ..  t ■ 


22670.  I cannot  take  it  further  if  you  are  not  in- 
clined to  tell  me  your  reason  for  thinking  that  English 
railway  companies  have  an  interest  in  doing  it.  I 
cannot  myself  see  that  they  have.  It  seems  to  me 


to  the  railway  companies,  indirectly  the  traders  who 
were  served  by  those  railways  in  the  districts  of  Lime- 
rick, Maryborough,  Lismore,  and  so  on  got  the  benefit 
of  those  rebates’  ? — I could  not  answer  that  beyond 
saying  that  I think  the  subsidy  was  paid  as  a rebate 


cannot  myself  see  that  they  have  It  seems  to  me  fr^m  ^hp  ratps  t]iat  they  got  for  the  carrying  of  goods, 

that  their  interest  is  just  as  much  to  encourage  tile  j do  not  t(uni;  t]u,  individual  trader  got  any  benefit 


traffic  one  way  as  the  other.  But  I will  leave  that 
and  ask  you  another  question.  You,  like  a large 
number  of  Irish  witnesses,  have  said  that  you  would 


I do  not  think  the  individual  trader  got  any  benefit 
of  the  subsidy  that  was  paid  in  the  way  of  reduction. 
I think  it  was  paid  more  to  encourage  railway  corn- 


number  of  Irish  witnesses,  have  said  that  you  would  ies  to  cyjiect  traffic  to  go  by  the  Milford  route, 

like  to  see  Irish  manufacturers  given  an  advantage  r 226g7  Naturally,  in  the  first  instance;  but  surely 


against  the  Englishman— that  the  Englishman  is  so 
much  more  powerful  that  the  Irishman  ought  to  be 
i t i 1—,™  n,  virtisr  von  heard 


ihvay  companies  gave  some  portion  of  the  ad- 


muen  more  pumiui  r , vantage  of  the  rebate  which  they  were  given  by  the 

given  a benefit.  I do  not  know  whether  you  heard  Qreat  Western  Company  to  the  traders  m encouraging 


the  question  which  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  put  to  the  ^ lnfftc  ?_I  could  not  answer  on  that  point 

1--1  ho  cn id  that,  that  meant  that  you  r,  , — th« 


last  witness  when  he  said  that  that  meant  that  you 
would  like  Protection? — Yes. 


22671.  I gather  that  you  would  like  protection  as  ^ ^ ra^s  which  the  traders  pay  in  the  districts 
jainst  England:  you  say  it  is_  fair  to  level  up.  T > mentioned  for  the  carriage  of  their  produce 


matter  of 
railway  rates 
and  preferen- 
tial treatment 


against  England:  you  say  it  is  fair  to  level  up'— 
The  way  I look  at  it  is  this.  Ireland  is  a country 
which  requires  special  treatment,  and  one  of  the  ways 


22688.  Perhaps  you  can  answer  it  in  this  way. 
Can  you  say  yes  or  no  whether  since  the  amalgama- 
tion the  rates  which  the  traders  pay  in  the  districts 
I have  mentioned  for  the  carnage  of  their  produce 
to  Rossi  are  or  Dublin  compare  favourably  or  un- 
favourably with  the  rates  they  paid  previously  I— 


wnicn  requuca  ( r lavouraDiy  wun  rue  rates  tuey  *>«*>• 

of  giving  special  treatment  is  by  a reduction  ol  lates  -n  pxistnice  at  present  are  the  same 


icT  preferential  treatment.  {lie'  amalgamation,  except  that  in  any  instance  on 

22672.  A reduction  of  rates  for  Irishmen  rather  ^ w ate*  ford  ant]  Central  and  the  Waterford  and 


than  of  the  rates  for  English  stuff?— I would  not  Derick  Railwavs,  where  the  rate  between  two  points 
object  to  the  rates  for  stuff  going  into  England  being  ,|appeneJ  to  be  greater  for  the  same  distance^  the 


oojcou  LU  «»*>=  — O — O = - nappeneu  co  ue  greairi  iui  — --  , , „ 

cheaper.  , , T ■ Great  Southern  and  Western  system  it  was  to  be 

22673.  You  would  like  lower  rates  foi  Irish  manu-  (luml  tQ  ,he  rate  in  force  on  the  Great  Southern  anJ 

factures,  bnt  would  keep  them  as  high  as  they  are  Western  SVstem ; no  increase  was  to  be  made  m 

for  English  manufactures  coming  into  Ireland?—  vutes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation, 

Y es.  In  otlier  words,  it  is  Protection.  that  I could  not  answer  what  you  ask  me. 

L‘"  u™  of  22689.  So  tliat,  ,o  far  „ you  * 

TnM.T-T«,  a kind  of  Free  MmmM  Tm  J*«*d  ^.1*  ^ 

Trade-  , ....  ...  ...  w or  Dublin-— cross- Channel  goods— than  formerly 


22675.  I do  not  want.  to  d.fmd  it  in  the  talUjt  Ending  them” to  Waterford S-J  do  not  think 
that  is  what  it  is  commonly  called.  Would  you  think  ° , 


rt*KS^!Si,‘Vh»  ■ the  policy  of  the  MM  22690.  lord  gUZ* 

Government,  that  the  railways  should  set  themselves  ^wer  ^f  Act 


up  against  it  and  say  “ we  are  Protectionists  ; the  Go-  they  pay  me  aTate”we°  wiU  say  for 

vernment  is  Free  Trade,  but  we  are  going  to  be  provided  3’  Central  Railway. 

Protectionists  ” f-I -think  that  i.  being  fone i ; at  the  wenty  jmta  Maryborough  and 


—that  it  there  were  two  . Acf 

the  lower  ? — No.  The  Amalgamation  «r 


rrotecuonists  f — i uujib.  ™ . c , . " J -n„klln  and  Marvborougn,  »*■ 

present  moment  they  are  applying  the  provisions  of  which  ran  bet'vee"  ^ubfll,’  a^.ate  for*the  same  dis- 
ihe  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  a way  which  is  almost  that  r&te  was  l is.,  and  if  the  i i betwe€n  Dublm 
amounting  to  Protection.  For  instance,  the  other  day  tance  on  the  Great  -Southern  by  s hould  be  re- 

thev  brought  out  an  order  by  which  the  cases  of  and  somewhere  else  was  4s  . me  ra 
watches  duced  after  amalgamation  to  4s. 


they  brought  out  an  order  by  which  the  cases  of  and  somewhere 

watches d"ced  after 

22676.  But  that  is  not  the  railway  ?— No ; I mean  22691.  So  th 
the  Government.  few  instances 

22677.  I am  not  objecting  to  the  Government  doing  22692.  Colon 
it.  What  I want  to  ask  is  would  you  think  it  right  traders  were 
that  the  railway  companies  should  set  themselves  up  that  extent,  y. 


duced  alter  amaiganiuii^*  ^ • _ . y,e 

22691.  So  that  you  gained  that  much?— 1«, 
few  instances  to  which  it  applied-  (be 

22692.  Colonel,  llvtchenon  p,'?:-In.,otb®TJfore?-To 
traders  were  in  a better  pos.tion  than  beiore 
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22693.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  expect  them  to 
•end  their  goods  via  Waterford,  because  you  admit 
that  they  are  in  a better  position  by  sending  them 
ria  Rossi  are.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  judgment 
delivered  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  the 
fo.  a 3.x  did  not  interfere  with  the  differentials 
which  were  given  to  Waterford  and  Cork? — No.  If 
I remember  aright,  the  judgment  practically  said 
that  the  differential  which  had  been  accorded  to  Ross- 
es previous  to  the  enquiry  was  not  justified. 

22694.  It  was  to  be  taken  away?— Yes. 

22695.  Undoubtedly  the  differential  treatment  had 
l*en  accorded  to  Rosslare,  .and  the  Commission 
thought  that  as  the  steamboat  service  was  practically 
as  ®ood  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  London  and  North 
Western  system,  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
differential  treatment.  I think  that  was  the  effect 
of  the  decision.  At  ,any  rate,  Waterford  and  Cork 
were  not  interfered  with  in  regard  to  differential 
treatment  ?— No,  except  that  we  only  got  differentials 
where  they  were  in  existence  before.  We  did  not 
get  any  new  benefit,  though  we  did  claim  that  we 
ought  to  have  got  them. 

22696.  Because  of  the'  protective  clauses? — No, 
but  because  all  the  places  on  the  old  Water-ford  and 
Limerick  line,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Great 
Southern,  were  not  competitive.  There  were  three 
places  where  differentials  were  given  before,  and  they 
were  competitive  points  at  that  time. 

22697.  You  said  that  if  the  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern  had  not  taken  action  and  won  their  case, 
probably  these  protective  clauses  would  have  afforded 
you  all  the  protection  necessary? — Yes. 

22698.  That  would  have  been  because  Dublin 
would  have  suffered  very  much,  and  was  suffering  ? — 
I do  not  think  they  were  suffering. 

22699.  It  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the. 
Commission  that  they  were,  because  their  judgment 
practically  laid  down  that  in  future  the  rates  via 
Dublin  were  to  be  the  same  os  via  Rosslare.  so  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  Dublin  was 
very  seriously  affected  to  the  advantage  of  Rosslare. 
Your  contention  is  that  Waterford  has  been  seriously 
affected  to  the  advantage  of  Rosslare,  and  I suppose 
to  a certain  extent  you  consider  that  Dublin  lias 
gained  at  your  expense  ? — Yes,  they  have 
22700.  But,  to  put  it  shortly,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  with  a big  seabovd 
and  a number  of  ports,  the  smaller  ports  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  their  geographical  position  ? — Yes. 

22701.  And  that  under  a unified  system,  with  State 
control,  probably  there  would  be  no  reason  for  divert- 
ing traffic  across  country  to  two  or  three  principal 
ports,  but  that  each  port  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  trade  within  a certain  radius  of  its  own  sphere 
of  influence,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

22702.  You  consider  that  the  dominating  influence 
which  the  Great  Western  Company  has  acquired  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
country?— I do  not  think  it  is. 

22703.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  they  have  a 
i'n  v°’ce  *n  the  management — I do  not  know  to 
what  extent— of  the  Waterford  and  Dungarvan  line, 
I think,  in  the  Waterford  and  Wexford  line? — 
le  “ireat  Western  have  an  influence  in  this  way, 
hat  the  board  of  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Rail- 
way Company  consists  of  four  Great  Western  direc- 
ors  and  three  Great  Southern  directors,  so  that  thev 
nave  a majority  on  the  board. 

22704.  In  that  way  they  practically  carrv  out  their 
own  policy. 

22704a.  Which  may  be  antagonistic  or  not,  as  the 
Yes  may  lle’  to  f*le  hiterests  of  the  Irish  trader? — 


handicapped  as  the  Irish  trader  is  i 
Jr  <Ure';tlon . you  consider  that  it  is  of  great  in 
svr  . at  instead  of  being  accorded,  I will  n< 
of  JV  v U'eafment,  but  hard  treatment  in  the  wa 
Henlo^'  j S^0U^  he  encouraged  to  develop  his  pa 
a_  j , 1.ndnstry  by  assistance  in  the  way  of  low  rat 
aRd  *acihties  ? — I do,  generally  speaking. 


Si  5 


22706.  You  spoke  of  a new  impost,  or  duty,  or  toll 
being  placed  on  passengers  and  non-passengers  at  the 
Central  Station  at  Waterford? — That  has  been  done 
away  with. 

22707.  You  know  that  there  is  a small  tax  on 
Continental  railways  for  admission  to  the  platforms? 
—I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I would  be  sorry  to  see 
Continental  methods  applied  here. 

22708.  But  they  do  derive  a very  large  revenue  from 
it  on  the  Continent.  At  any  rate,  this  particular  toll 
gave  rise  to  great  complaint,  and  it  has  been  done 
away  with,  so  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  it  ? — We  do 
not  like  new  imposts  or  taxes  in  Ireland. 

22709.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation apart  from  State  purchase  ? — I am  not  in 
favour  of  State  purchase. 

22710.  Are  you  in  favour  of  amalgamation  into  one 
system  ? — Into  one  system  or  three  systems,  as  might 
be  considered  advisable  when  the  matter  was  gone  into. 

22711.  You  would  not  approve  of  amalgamation 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some  form  of  State 
control  ? — Yes  ; some  form  of  State  aid,  and  that 
would  involve  Treasury  control. 


Mr  Henry 
J.  Forde,  j.p.. 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Waterford 
Chamber  of 
Commerce 
and  Water- 
ford HarK  ur 
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22713.  In  the  framing  of  the  rates  and  charges 
which  would  be  levied  ? — Co-operation  with  the  direc- 
tors in  the  management  of  the  amalgamated  system. 

22714.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  leave  the  decision 
as  to  any  reduction  which  might  be  considered  ad- 
ri sable  in  the  hands  of  a Railway  Board  in  Ireland 
without  any  interference  or  any  control  by  the  State? 

— Of  course,  if  they  were  going  to  advance  the  funds, 
the  State  should  have  some  control  as  to  how  the 
money  should  be  given  and  the  objects  to  which  it 
should  be  applied. 

22715.  I take  it  for  granted  that  unless  amalgama-  A reduction 
tion  can  be  accompanied  by  a reduction  in  rates  and  in  rates  and 
fares,  and  unless  it  were  laid  down  that  that  should  fares  con- 
bo  a condition  of  the  amalgamation,  it  would  not  be  Sidered  a 
w.rth  considering  ? No. 

22716.  Lord  Piirie. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Acworth,  amalgamatum. 
you  said  that  you  believed  that  certain  traders  got  a 
preference.  Do  I understand  that  if  any  preference 
were  given  you  think  those  special  rates  should  be  pub- 
lished or  advevtisecl  or  entered  in  the  rate  book? — I 
think  they  should  be. 

22717.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  see  done? — Equal  treat- 
I think  if  preferential  treatment  is  given,  it  should  ment  of  all 
be  available  for  anybody  else.  traders  as 

regards  rates 

22718.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  published  in  audeou- 
tbe  local  paper  ? — I would  not  say  that. 


22719.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  it  was  merely  en- 
tered in  the  rate  book  ? — Quite  satisfied.  I think  I 
ought  to  say  that  what-  I have  in  my  head  about  this 
preferential  treatment  has  arisen  entirely  through  the 
competition  that  took  place  between  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern  Railway  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  in  connection  with  a matter  that  was  subse- 
quently decid'd  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Cornmis- 


advocated- 


22720.  Are  these  special  rates  given  to  large  traders 
cnly  and  not  to  small? — What  I have  heard  relates 
to  small  traders.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  rebates.  I 
have  not  permission  to  mention  names,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  do  so.  I have  no  personal  experience  myself 
of  anything  ol  the  sort. 


22721.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  know  that  it  is  absolutely 
illegal  ? — I am  quite  aware  that  it  is  absolutely  illegal. 

22722.  You  reminded  me  by  something  you  said  in 
reply  to  Colonel  Foe  of  a question  which  I should  like 
io  put  to  you.  The  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Company 
is  managed  by  four  Great  Western  directors  and  three 
Irish  directors  ? — Yes. 

22723.  Is  it  within  your  recollection  that  less  than 
ten  years  ago  that  extra  Great  Western  director  was 
rppointed  after  pressure  from  the  Irish  side?— Yes- 
I must  plead  guilty  to  that. 


The  personnel 
of  the  Fish- 
guard and 
Rosslare  Com- 
pany's 
Directorate. 


22734  Wit-erf >rd  themselves  were  partly  respon- 
sible?— At  that  time  we  were  suffering. 
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22725.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — It  was  in- 
serted by  the  committee  on  pressure  from  the  Irish 
side,  and  the  committee  put  it  into  the  Bill  of  1898. 

22726.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  knew  how  bad  the  Great 
Southern  was,  but  you  did  not  know  how  bad  the 
Great  Western  was;  that  is  how  you  would  put  it? — 
l am  afraid  that  is  the  way  we  must  put  it. 

22727.  But,  seriously,  what  I want  to  ask  is  this. 
Is  not  that  feeling  which  you  have  given  expression 
to,  and  which  a great  many  other  witnesses  have  given 
expression  to — the  feeling  that  you  want  to  be  allowed 
to  manage  your  own  affairs  commercially — of  recent 
growth ; there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a real  feeling  ? — 
There  has  been  a feeling  for  a very  long  time  amongst 
a large  section  of  the  community  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  manage  our  own  aSairs. 

22728.  But  commercially? — In  other  ways  besides, 
but  commercially,  I think,  it  is  to  a large  extent  of 
recent  growth. 

22729.  If  I were  not  trenching  on  politics,  I would 


be  inclined  to  say  that  it  has  rather  gone  aside  from 
political  and  taken  a commercial  form  lately  • is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes,  I wish  it  were  absolutely  so.  ' 


22730.  'I  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  exists 
now  all  over  Ireland? — I think  it  does.  I think 
that  undoubtedly  the  people  generally  are  takine 
more  interest  in  commercial  ihatters  than  they  used 
to. 


22731.  And  in  that  way  Ireland  feels  that  it  ought 
to  be  a commercial  entity  to  some  extent? Yes.  b 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Lord  Pirrie. — I have  been  asked  by  the  Chairman 
to  announce  that  it  was  decided  this  morning  that  the 
next  meetings  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  in 
London  on  July  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  in  these  rooms, 
and  on  the  8 th  and  9th  in  Dublin. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  3rd  July. 
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FORTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3ro,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 


In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 


Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  (Chairman);  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut. -Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  W.  M. 
Acworth;  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 


Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Sir  Charles,  be- 
fore you  begin  the  business  of  the  day,  will  you  allow 
me  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Companies  to  express 
our  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  upon  the  honour 


that  has  been  conferred  upon  you  by  the  King  since 
the  Commission  sat  last. 

Chairman. — I am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 


Mr.  St.  John  Henby  Donovan  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chaibman. 


22732.  Mr.  Donovan,  are  you  a member  of  the  Kerry 
County  Council? — I am  a member  of  the  Kerry 
County  Council,  the  Tralee  Harbour  Board,  and  the 
Tralee  Urban  District  Council,  and  a delegate  of  the 
County  Councils  General  Council  in  Dublin. 

22733.  And  you  have  been  asked  to  give  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  Kerry  County  Council  before  this 
Commission  7 — Yes. 

22734.  And  the  other  bodies  that  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 

22735.  Have  they  had  this  particular  question 
under  their  consideration  ? — At  different  times  there 
have  been  several  discussions,  both  at  the  County 
Council,  the  Harbour  Board,  and  the  Urban  Council, 
in  connection  with  it,  and  they  object  very  strongly  to 
the  rates  and  the  way  they  are  worked  through  Ireland 
—the  local  rates. 

22736.  You  mean  the  way  the  railways  are  worked  ? 
— Yes ; the  unevenness  of  the  rates. 

22737.  Do  you  think  that  those  inequalities  of 
rates  which  you  have  mentioned  are  detrimental  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  ? — Certainly  ; the  inequality 
is  most  detrimental  and  affects  the  trade  of  the 
country.  It  allows  outside  people  to  come  in  and  sell 
their  goods  where  the  local  man  is  handicapped  by  a 
higher  rate  to  the  same  point. 

, 22738.  Then  you  think  that  local  industries  are 
Damaged  by  that  arrangement? — Yes. 

22739.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  that,  but  can  you 
illustrate  it  in  any  way  by  giving  us  some  figures? — 
’Veil,  if  you  take  the  case  of  the  through  rate,  you 
ca“  Eet  stuff  from  Liverpool 

22740.  First  of  all,  what  do  you  mean  by  “ stuff  ” ? 
°r  mea^i  and  grain. 

22741.  Take  grain,  then;  will  you  illustrate  it  by 
S1 ow7/ioas  rate®  f°r  grain  ? — Yes. 

22742.  Just  give  us  those? — You  get  a rate  for 
Liverpool  via  Waterford  or  Cork  for  10s. 

22743.  From  Liverpool  to  where?— To  Tralee  via 
or  Waterford. 

. is  ’-hat  traffic  carried? — Partlv  by  sea 

an.d9P/rtly  by  railway.  ' * 

*s  the  distance  from  Cork  to  Tralee? — 
miles. 

*.  P1?1  t^ere  is  a transit  by  sea  from  Liverpool 

__-r.  te«°rd,.  and  then  a transit  of  80  miles  by  rail  ? 
— hrom  Cork  to  Tralee. 

Trail?7’  tot?  ’ 1 sllould  have  said  Cork — Cork  to 

2?7 A are  the  through  rates? — 10s. 

Also  the  deduction  do  you  draw  from  that  ? — 

Ton  havASfme±r3^-ls  in  V08ue  v*a  Waterford,  that  is, 
WaterfnvW3  ^ aterford  from  Liverpool,  and  from 

22740  Pra¥e’  138  miles,  it  is  the  same  rate. 

AB  10s.  ?— Yes,  10*. 


22750.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Positive ; I have 
paid  it. 

22751.  How  does  that  compare  with  your  local 
rates? — If  you  take  it  over,  say,  from  Tralee  to  Mill- 
street,  43  miles  (which  is  on  the  way  from  Tralee  to 
Cork),  it  is  5s.  lid.,  or  from  Tralee  to  Rathmore,  36 
miles,  it  is  5s.  3d.  That  is,  if  we  import  grain  direct 
from  the  Black  Sea,  or  La  Plata,  or  any  portion 
of  America,  we  have  to  pay  a very  large  rate  in 
comparison  to  what  the  merchants  in  Liverpool  pay, 
who  can,  of  course,  have  the  liners  and  a cheaper 
freight  against  us.  In  proportion  to  the  mileage  we 
have  to  pay  a higher  amount. 

22752.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  grain  trade? — Yes. 

22753-4.  And  therefore  you  know  about  these 
figures? — Yes.  I am  a timber  merchant,  grain  mer- 
chant and  coal  merchant — a general  merchant  in  the 
district. 

22755.  Have  you  got  the  rate  for  hardware  to 
Tralee  via  Waterford  ? — Yes. 

22756.  Just  give  us  that  figure?— The  hardware  rate 
from  Tralee  to  Waterford  it  should  be  ; it  is  wrong 
in  that  proof  before  you,  because  “ via  ” was  put  in  ; 
it  should  be  “from  Tralee  to  Waterford,  138  miles, 
30s.” 

22757.  That  is  the  railway  rate? — Yes,  and  hard- 
ware from  Birmingham  via  Dublin  or  Waterford  is 
48s.  4d.,  and  hardware  from  Dublin  to  Tralee,  134 
miles,  is  38s.  5 d. 

22758.  Is  that  by  railway  ?— That  is  by  railway. 
Since  I have  sent  that  proof  to  you  I have  got  two 
dockets  from  another  gentleman  in  Tralee,  which  I 
Lave  in  my  hand  here,  with  regard  to  the  rates. 

22759.  Tell  us  what  they  are  and  we  will  see  what 
bearing  they  have?— For  iron  bedsteads  the  rate  as 
quoted  here  is  38s.  5 d.  from  Kingsbridge,  but  from 
Warrington  via  Kingsbridge  and  Dublin  the  rate  is 
only  36s.  8d. — 2s.  less,  although  carried  over  the  same 
line. 

22760.  Are  the  quantities  the  same  in  each  case? 

The  quantity  is  3 cwt.  in  one,  and  5 cwt.  in  the 
other.  The  rate  is  the  same,  but  of  course  in  the 
smaller  rate  they  charge  scale  rate;  they  charge  at 
the  rate  of  60s.  for  the  smaller  lot  of  3 cwt. 

22761.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  conditions  in 
regard  to  those;  are  they  in  each  case  company’s 
risk? — The  same  conditions  obtain  in  each  case. 

22762.  Under  the  same  conditions  for  the  same 
weight  the  rate  is  less  from  Warrington  to  Dublin 
than  it  is  from  the  port  itself  ?— Than  from  Dublin 
to  Tralee  on  the  local  line  alone— only  on  its  own 
line. 

22763.  Just  give  us  those  figures  as  clearly  as  vou 
can,  so  that  we  may  have  them  on  the  notes?— The 
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Injury  to 
local 

industries 
in  Kerri- 
alleged  owing 
to  the  low 
rates  for  grain 
charged  from 
Mallow  to 
certain  Kerry 
stations 
compared 
with  the  rates 
from  Tralee 
and  other 
Kerry  towns. 


Extent  of 
theguarantees 
to  railways 


Rates  with 
Youghal  and 
Templemore 
quoted. 


rate  from  Warrington  via  Dublin,  for  hardware,  to 
Tralee  is  36s.  8d.  per  ton,  and  the  rate  from  Dublin 

to  Tralee _ , . _ 

22764.  For  the  same  traffic?— For  the  same  tramc, 
is  38s.  5d.  per  ton.  . , .,  . 

22765.  That  is  clear.  You  have  notes  to  show  that 
that  is  so? — I can  produce  the  two  dockets — the 
through  rate  ( handing  in  the  same). 

22766.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  giving  an  ad- 
vantage to  outsiders  over  the  Irish  traders  ? It  is 
virtually  2s.  less  from  Warrington. 

22767.  That  is  your  complaint  ? — That  is  one  of  the 
chief  complaints. 

22768.  I suppose  you  are  in  a position,  if  we  want 
it,  or  are  you  in  a position,  if  we  want  it,  to  give 
any  further  rates  and  particulars? — Yes;  I have  a 
good  many  rates.  I have  only  taken  a few  items,  as 
I have  given  you  there  in  connection  with  these,  to 
prove  the  facts.  Those  are  with  regard  to  through 
rates.  We  object  a good  deal  to  the  local  rates  to 
the  district.  We  say  that  Kerry-  is  injured,  as  in 
comparison  with  Cork,  for  instance.  The  rates  are 
grouped  in  County  Cork ; three  towns  are  taken 
specially  in  Kerry  out,  and  there  is  a group  rate 
given  of  4s.  6 cl.  per  ton  for  these  three  towns. 

22769.  From  where?— From  County  Cork— Mallow. 
22770.  Give  us  the  rate  from  Mallow  ?— Mallow, 
County  Cork  to  Killarney,  Castleisland,  and  Killor- 
gLin  are  all  grouped  at  one  rate— 4s.  6d. 

22771.  That  is  rather  a low  rate?— It  is  a very 
low  rate. 

22772.  You  do  not  complain  of  it  being  too  low?— 
We  object  to  it,  because  we  say  it  is  injuring  County 
Kerry,  who  guarantee  a very  large  sum  in  connection 
with  the  railways  worked  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western. 

22773.  Are  both  districts  served  by  the  same  rail- 
way company? — Yes. 

22774.  Have  you  mentioned  that  particular  in- 
equality of  rate  to  the  railway  company  ?— Yes. 

22775.  Has  it  been  brought  under  their  notice?-— 
Yes,  but  they  say  they  cannot  change  it,  because  it 
is  scheduled  to  the  Act  of  Amalgamation? 

22776.  That  is  the  low  rates? — Yes. 

22777.  They  cannot  raise  those  ? — No,  but  our  reply 
to  that  is,  if  the  4s.  6d.  rate  pays  you  to  come  into 
Kerry,  we  maintain  that  you  should  give  us  a pro- 
portionate rate  out  of  Kerry,  so  as  to  give  the  same 
facilities  to  the  Kerry  towns  as  you  give  to  the  Cork 
towns.  If  they  made  a bad  bargain,  and  put  in  a 
r ite  which  they  now  say  is  entirely  too  low  we  main- 
tain we  should  get  the  benefit  in  County  Kerry  of  a 
similar  rate  out.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  points  upon 
which  the  County  Council  is  very  strong,  because  of 
their  guarantee,  upon  which,  I think,  you  had  evi- 
dence from  Mr.  Thomas  O’Donnell.  M.P..  and  which, 
therefore  I think  I need  not  go  into  again.  You 
have  had  those  figures  with  regard  to  the  guarantees 
for  £20,000  a year  virtually.  Of  course  there  are 
refunds  out  of  it,  but  Kerry  has  guaranteed  very 
largely,  and  has  been  a very  go-ahead  county,  I think, 
in  trying  to  open  up  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  we  feel  very  strongly  that  an- 
other county  should  be  in  a position  to  come  into 
Kerry  and  injure  the  ratepayers  of  that  district  by 
having  a lower  rate  against  the  industries  locally  in 
the  county. 

22778.  I think  you  have  made  that  very  clear,  and 
unless  you  have  any  particular  rate  that  you  wish 
to  mention  in  connection  with  the  goods  traffic,  I 
think  we  will  pass  on  to  another  subject? — Unless 
it  would  'be  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  Cork  it- 
self, taking  Mallow  ns  a distributing  centre  to  other 
portions  of  the  county — taking  Youghal,  which  is 
forty-eight  miles — 'they  charge  6s.  4d.,  although  they 
come  into  Kerry,  over  sixty  miles,  at  4s.  6 d.,  thereby 
still  showing  that  they  are  virtually  attacking  the 
•county  of  Kerry.  If  you  take  it  the  other  way,  to- 
wards Tipperary,  I may  instance  Templemore,  which 
is  sixty-five  miles  from  Mallow — in  that  case  they 
charge  7s.  9 d. 

22779.  Mr.  Acworth. — These  are  all  grain  rates,  I 
suppose? — These  are  all  grain  rates — yes. 

22780.  Chairman. — I think  those  questions  are 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  this  morning? — I think  so. 
Really  there  is  no  necessity  to  put  the  matter  very 
fully. 

22781.  Your  evidence  is  more  of  a general  charac- 
ter, and  you  give  these  few  instances  of  what  you 
consider  inequalities  ? — Yes. 


22782.  Mr.  Acworth. — Would  you  tell  me  wh'r» 
Templemore  is  ? — Templemore ; it  is  on  the 
there. 

22783.  Chairman.— Do  you  consider  the  passeneer 
service  of  the  railway  serving  your  district  satisfac- 
tory ? — No. 

22784.  Why  ? — We  consider  it  is  neglected,  espe- 
daily  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  local  people  get 
no  real  advantage.  The  tourists  coming  in  from  the 
big  towns  will  get  trains  that  will  bring  them  into 
Killamev  and  down  to  Kerry  at  a very  reasonable 
rate ; but  if  we  want  to  leave  Kerry  the  difficulty 
is  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  in  the  win- 
ter.  It  is  only  for  three  months  in  the  year  that 
those  facilities  are  given  really. 

22785.  But  Kerry  is  not-'  at  all  as  attractive  as 
Killarney,  for  instance? — 'But,  of  course,  Killarney 
is  Kerry. 

22786.  You  are  speaking  of  the  county?— Yes;  of 
all  the  towns.  ‘ 

22787.  You  are  making  some  comparison  with  Kil- 
larney ; you  do  not  complain  that  sufficient  facilities 
are  not  given  to  Killarney? — In  the  summer,  of 
course,  they  give  good  facilities. 

22788.  Is  there  any  use  in  giving  special  facilities 
in  winter  ? 

Lord  Pirrie. — He  says  from  Killarney. 

Witness. — In  the  summer  they  give  facilities  from 
Killarney,  too ; they  piit  on  an  extra  train. 

22789.  Chairman. — 'What  I understand  you  to  say 
is  this — that  in  the  summer  the  arrangements  of  the 
railway  company  with  regard  to  excursion  trains, 
cheap  fares,  and  other  facilities  are  satisfactory?— 
Yes ; from  Dublin  to  Killarney  you  can  get  a cheap 
ticket. 

22790.  And  from  any  other  place? — From  the  big 
towns,  but  coming  from  Kerry  we  cannot  get  up 
to  Dublin.  From  Tralee,  which  is  twenty  miles  from 
Killarney,  we  cannot  get  these  facilities.  There  are 
only  two  excursions  in  the  month. 

22791.  I should  have  thought  that  quite  sufficient. 
What  is  the  population? — 10,000,  approximately. 

22792.  You  have  two  excursions  a month  ?— There 
are  two  cheap  excursions  a month— yes. 

22793.  What  do  you  suggest? — I think  they  ought 
*to  give  the  cheap  tickets  as  they  do  from  Dublin— 
the  three-day  ticket  from  Friday  to  Monday. 

22794.  Do  you  think  that  people  would  travel!— 
Certainly,  if  they  have  got  the  facilities  ; I am  con- 
fident of  it.  In  the  old  days  people  could  not  travel 
at  all ; but  when  facilities  were  given  you  see  how 
the  traffic  increased. 

22795.  Of  course,  I see  your  point — your  point  is 
that  the  same  facilities  that  are  given  into  Kerry 
should  be  given  out  of  Kerry.  That  is  what  you 
mean? — That  is  so. 

22796.  And  with  regard  to  the  summer  arrange- 
ments, they  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  Kil- 
larney?— Oh,  yes;  they  are  now. 

22797.  And  you  think  that  if  those  facilities  wera 
increased,  and  if  cheap  return  tickets  were  more  fre- 
quently issued  from  Kerry,  a large  number  of  people 
would  be  induced  to  travel  ? — I am  confident  of  it. 
Whenever  there  are  facilities,  and  whenever  there  b 
an  excursion  train,  it  is  always  very  well  patronised, 
and  every  excursion  train  that  runs  so  far  has  been 
a paying  one. 

22798.  That  is  the  two  a month  that  you  speak  ol. 
Yes.  . 

22799.  Those  trains  when  ran  are  well  patronised. 
— Yes. 


22800.  With  regard  to  the  service  of  trains,  say. 
between  Tralee  and  Killarney,  have  you  anything  to 
say  about  that? — 'Well,  the  trains  in  the  evening  are 
rather  inconvenient.  If  a person  wants  to  go  to 
Killarney  on  business  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  can _ge 
away,  say,  in  the  afternoon  at  3.20,  and  be  m Kil- 
larney at  4.15.  If  he  has  a couple  of  hours  Dur- 
ness to  do  there  he  cannot  get  back  until  10.20— tua 
is,  arrive  back  in  Tralee. 

22801.  When  is  the  first  train  back  to  Tralee  after 
you  arrive  at  4.15? — The  first  train  back  is  9.30. 
think  it  is,  or  9.25,  but  there  is  a new  train, 
believe,  put  on  for  this  month. — I have  not  seen 
time-table  for  this  month.  I think  there  is  anot 


train  put  on. 

22802.  Then  that  meets  your  complaint  ?-It  would 
if  they  continued  it  all  the  year  round,  but  they  o . 
put  it  on  for  the  three  months. 
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22803.  What  is  the  population  of  Killamey  itself  ? 
About  3,000. 

22804  Then,  there  is  a business  connection  between 
the  two  places? — Oh,  yes,  a very  large  connection, 
and  it  serves  a laTge  district — Killamey  serves  a very 
large  district. 

22805.  Of  course,  if  the  train  is  on  now,  we  will 
not  say  anything  more  about  that-,  only  we  will  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth  that  you  think  that  waiting 
till  10.20  p.m.  before  you  can  get  away  after  doing 
business  in  Killamey  is  rather  inconvenient? — If  they 
divided  their  Ihours  better,  it  would  be  an  improve- 


ment. 

22806.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  that 
has  been  brought  under  our  notice  by  various  pea-sons, 
has  your  council  considered  the  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State  ? — They  have. 

22807.  Have  they  passed  any  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — No;  they  have  not. 

22808.  Have  you  formed  .any  conclusion  in  your 
own  mind? — There  was  a general  discussion  at  the 
County  Council,  but  no  formal  resolution.  There  was 
a resolution  of  the  Urban  Council. 

22809.  Have  you  got  that  ? — I have  not  a copy  of 
it  here. 

22810.  What  was  the  purport  of  it? — The  purport 
of  it  was  that  the  railways  ought  to  be  under  care 
management — the  Irish  railways.  They  would  not 
care  exactly  to  make  it  entirely  a Government  De- 
partment; they  would  like  to  have  it  under  certain 
local  bodies,  which  would  each  appoint  a number  of 
representatives — say  the  County  Councils. 

22811.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  purchased  by 
some  body  ? 

Mr.  Shanahan.— -There  was  a resolution,  sir. 
(Copy  handed  to  witness  by  the  Secretary.)* 

22812.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  it? — I have  got 
the  resolution  in  my  hand  now. 

22813.  One  minute.  You  are  a member  of  tire  body 
that  has  passed  the  resolution? — Yes. 

22814.  Do  you  remember  it? — No.  I was  not  present 
at  the  meeting  that  day. 

22815.  Would  you  read  it  if  it  is  not  long? 

22816.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  it  the  County  Council? — 
Kerry  County  Council,  signed  by  the  Secretary. 
"Irish  Railways  Resolution,  7tlr  March,  from 
Limerick  Corporation.  That  the  policy  of  Irish  rail- 
ways should  be  directed  more  towards  developing  the 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  industries  of  Ireland. 
It  is  unjust  to  carry  imported  goods  at  a lower  rate 
than  similar  Irish  produoe.  The  lowering  of  inter- 
nal rates  between  stations  in  Ireland  for  all  classes 
of  agricultural  produce  would  sensibly  diminish  the 
amount  of  such  goods  imported.  There  should  be 
through  rates  to  aill  stations  in  Ireland  foa-  Irish 
traffic,  and  effective  State  or  public  control  should  be 
introduced.”  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  William  M‘Mafnon,and  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  O’Donnell,  two  members  of  the 
County  Council.  Mr.  William  O’Donnell  is  Chair- 
ma£  ®,ura^  District  Council  of  Tralee. 

22817.  Are  they  both  prominent  men  in  that 
county  ? — Yes. 

22818.  I think  you  said  that  you  represented  the 
Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council? — Yes.  I 

am  on  the  General  Council  from  Kerry — the  General 
Council  meets  in  Dublin.  I am  a member  of  that 
b09j’^PPo>n-ted  by  the  County  Council  of  Kerry. 

22819.  Are  you  aware  of  the  resolution  which  they 
passed?— I am. 

22820.  Do  you  agree  with  it?— I do. 

2^821.  But  I think  that  went  for  State  Purchase  ? — 
State  purchase  with  Irish  control. 

22822.  With  Irish  control  ?— Yes. 

22823.  And  you  agree  with  that? — Thoroughly — to 
, av<:  the  control  by  Irishmen — a Committee — that-  the 
oca.1  bodies  should  have  the  control  up  to  a certain 
My  fi&w  of  the  case  would  be  that  each 
- unty  Council,  say,  or  each  province — the  County 
ounpls  in  each  province  should  meet  and 
ppomt,  say,  two  to  form  a central  body,  and 
at  body  then  should  have  three  railway 
mmpaid  a larg®  sum  of  money— £1,000 
knps;  ia  ^ each — and  assimilate  the  different 
’k'urfc  the  interchanging  of  goods  between  each 
*L<1  06  Militated.  Whereas  you  have  to  write  to 
tim Qman^Ser  now>  and  to  another  manager  at  another 
•i  an“  lfc  takes  time  to  get  things  carried  through, 
'w’®re  ?dl  under  one  control,  the  management 
. r facilitated,  and  the  rates  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  more  just. 
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22824.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  what  the 
arrangements  are  with  regard  to  railways  in  the 
Colonies  ? — No. 

22825.  Or  Belgium  ? — Except  what  I have  seen  iu 
the  evidence. 

22820.  You  have  not  made  a study  of  the  question? 
— No,  except  what  I have  read  of  the  evidence  here. 

22827.  I really  gather  that  you,  as  representing 
these  bodies  in  Kerry,  would  favour  State  purchase 
with  Irish  control  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirbie. 

22828.  There  is  just  one  question  I wanted  to  ask 
you  to  clear  up,  I think,  an  answer  you  gave  the 
Chairman,  as  I want  to  be  certain  that  I under- 
stand you.  Did  you  mean  to  convey  that  the  rate 
for  goods  from  Liverpool  via  Waterford  over  the 
train  line  to  Tralee  was  only  10s.  ? — Yes. 

22829.  And  that  the  actual  rate  for  the  same 
goods  from  Tralee  to  Waterford  was  lls.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

22830.  Is.  6 d.  more? — That,  is  so. 

22831.  That,  is  correct? — That  is  correct.  It  is  an 
the  rate-book.  I copied  that  out  of  the  rate-book  my- 
self. 

22832.  What  is  the  rate  from  Waterford  to  Tralee. 
You  say  from  Tralee  to  Waterford  it  is  lls.  6 d.  ? — 
lls.  6cl. 

22833.  Chairman. — Either  way  ? — Either  way. 

Lord.  Pirric. — I only  wanted  to  get  that  clear-. 

Chairman. — Is.  6 d.  more  than  the  through  rate. 

22833a.  Lord  Pirrie. — l's.  6 d.  more  than  the  through 
rate  from  Liverpool. — Yes;  that  is  right. 

Chairman. — We  have  had  evidence  about  the  Tralee 
rate  several  times  before. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poft. 

22834.  With  regard  to  the  facilities  which  you  say 
are  given  to  tourist  traffic  to  Killamey,  very  often, 
I think,  those  tickets  include  hotel  accommodation, 
do  they  not? — Yes. 

22835.  Would  you  propose,  then,  that  the  facilities 
which  you  wish  to  obtain  out  of  Killamey  would  also 
include  hotel  accommodation  in  Dublin? — Oh,  no. 

22836.  You  simply  refer  to  the  actual  railway  rate  ? 
— To  the  actual  railway  rate. 

22837.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  excursion  rate 
from  Dublin  to  Killamey  was  21s. — that  is,  this 
Friday  to  Monday  ticket? — Yes. 

22838.  And  what  is  the  ordinary  return  ticket  from 
Killamey  to  Dublin,  which  you  complain  of  ? — I think 
it  is  £2  7s.  6 d. 

22839.  Against  21s.  ? — Yes. 

22840.  And  in  your  opinion,  if  they  gave  you  the  same 
rate  from  Killamey  outwards  it  would  lead  to  a great 
development  of  traffic?  In  other  words,  they  are 
carrying  only  three  or  four  passengers  at  £2  Is. — that 
is  what  I believe  it  is — when  they  would  carry  ten 
or  so  at  least. 

22841.  Has  it  ever  been  represented  to  the  railway 
company,  and  have  these  facilities  been  asked  for? — 
They  have  been  asked  for  at  different  times.  We 
asked  to  have  the  rates  reduced,  and  resolutions  have 
been  passed  in  connection  with  it  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years. 

22842.  From  Killamey  and  Tralee  outwards? — Yes. 
I speak  more  for  Tralee,  because  the  County  Council 
meet  there,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  Tralee  that  we 
want  to  get  the  special  rates  outwards. 

22843.  If  you  did  obtain  these  special  rates  out- 
wards, it  would  involve  some  alteration  to  the  railway 
service  between  Tralee  and  Killamey? — The  morning 
connection  is  fairly  good. 

22844.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  involve 
any  great  alteration  of  the  through  service? — No,  not 
the  through  service  to  Dublin. 

22845.  Which  you  require  ? — Yes. 

22846.  I think  you  referred  to  the  large  liabilities 
which  the  County  Kerry  incurred  with  respect  to  those 
lines  in  the  shape  of  rates? — That  is  so. 

22847.  And,  in  some  cases,  as  we  had  from  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  they  amount  to  2s.  6 d.  in  the  £ ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  correct. 

22848.  And  you  consider,  therefore,  that  you  are 
entitled  to  derive  any  benefit  the  railway  companies 
can  give  you  in  return  for  that? — Yes. 

22849.  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  in  regard  to 
the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  railways,  -that 
you  proposed  that  the  controlling  authorities  should 
be  two  members  from  each  County  Council,  with  the 
assistance  of  three  or  four  railway  experts — or  from 


* See  Appendix  39,  VET. 
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t 7 •>  1007  each  province,  did  you  say? — I think  that  would  be 
Jidy  o,  1907.  ratheif  t00  iarge — to  have  them  from  each  County 
Mr.  St.  Joint  Council;  but  to  have  the  County  Councils  of  each 

Henry  province  meet,  and  those  County  Councils  appoint 

Donovan,  j r.,  two  for  the  provinces. 

Represent#-  22850.  That  would  lie  eight  ? — Yes,  practically, 
tive  of  the  22851.  Chairman.— I am  glad  you  have  cleared  that 
Kerry  County  ^otherwise,  it  would  be  a very  large  body. 

22852.  Colonel  Hiilchcson  Poii.— That  is  the  point 
F”  Ri5'  _it  would  be  very  unwieldy  ?— Yon  might  add  the 
and  UrtSu  cities.  I suppose  Dublin  would  have  two  extra,  and 
District  Belfast  and  Cork.  , , 

Council,  also  22853.  You  would  only  bo  in  favour  of  a small  botiy, 
of  the  County  not  a largo  body,  which  would  be  unworkable  l— «mte 
Councils’  so  ; and  the  expense  of  having  to  meet  m Dublin 
General  would  be  too  great  to  have  a large  body. 

Council,  22854.  Do  you  think  it  likely,  if  the  State  found 


Constitution  the  money  for  the  acquisition  of  the  railways,  that 


they  would  consent  to  Irish  local  authorities,  no 
matter  how  perfect  they  might  be,  having  the  ul- 
timate  control  of  those  railways  ? Do  you  flunk  the 


B State  likely  to  agree  to  such  a suggestion  ?— That  is 

ChtnT  rather  a difficult  question  to  answer. 

“ js*  i sa  as  a 

able  to  manage  our  own  affairs.  We  have  piovcd, 
since  we  have  got  the  County  Councils,  that  we  Have 
improved  our  country,  and  helped  to  keep  our  rates 
down;  and  wo  have  managed  our  own  affairs  as  far 
as  wo  were  legally  entitled  to  do.  If  we  got  more 
power,  I am  confident  that  we  would  give  a.  return 
which  would  be  creditable  to  the  Irish  people. 

22856.  I quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  good  work 
which,  as  a body,  the  County  Councils  have  done,  but 
mv  only  point  is  this— do  you  think  the  State  would 
be  prepared  to  find  the  money,  and  hand  over  the 
control  of  these  railways  in  this  particular  instance 
to  the  County  Councils,  or  to  any  general  body  elected 
by  Irishmen? — We  are  entitled  to  a sum  of  money,  as 
you  know,  from  the  Report  of  a Royal  Commission. 

22857.  We  had  better  not  go  into  that  question  i 
It  is  only  a matter  of  finance. 

<;tate  22858.  Assuming  that  the  State  were  willing  to  find 

Purchase  mid  the  money,  and  not  to  give  control,  would  yon  be 

Control  of  prepared  to  have  that  solution  of  the  difficulty  f ii 

of  Irish  they  said,  “ We  will  find  the  money,  but  we  must  have 

Railways  the  control ’’—failing  your  own  suggestion,  would  that 

preferred  to  satisfy  you? — I think  it  would  be  better  than  the 

the  existing  present  arrangement. 

arrangements.  * 2285Q  Would  you  be  prepared,  again,  if  the  Irish 
Purchase  and  authority,  whatever  it  might  be  (we  need  not  go  into 
Control  of  tJie  details  of  it),  were  prepared  to  find  the  money 
Irish  railways  themselves— supposing  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
authurilv  raise  the  money— to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  rail- 


and  so  on,  would  you  piste  that  solution-flint 
as  the  bust  for  they  should  find  the  money  and  undertake  the  con- 


trol?— Oh,  yes. 

22860.  I mean  the  man  who  pays  the  piper  generally 
calls  the  tune,  but  assuming  the  Irish  authority 
could  finance  the  operation,  then  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that  authority  having  the  control  of 
m it.  w mi  LI  lie  nossible  for  them 


it.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  finance  the  operation? — I am  afraid  not  at  the 
moment,  because  what  have  we  to  go  on  ? 

22861.  You  have  the  security  of  the  railways.  Of 
course  you  know  what  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils  is  ?— I have  not  gone  into 
the  evidence. 


22862.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  general  principle  ? 
— I am  in  favour  of  the  general  principle,  certainly, 
if  the  financial  position  could  be  worked  out  satis- 
factorily. 

22863.  Taking  your  evidence,  I suppose  the  opinion 
you  have  formed  is  that  at  present,  under  existing 
arrangements,  there  is  a want  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies  in  their  own  interests 
in  not  going  as  far  as  they  might  in  lowering  pas- 
senger rates,  and  so  on,  which  would  eventually  lead 
to  a great  development  of  passenger  traffic? — Yes. 

22864.  And  that  that  want  of  enterprise  would 
probably  be  lessened  at  any  rate,  if  not  altogether 
removed,  if  the  control  of  the  railways  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  central  body? — Yes. 


The  adoption 
of  the  ..  j 
Australian 
method  of  * 
management 
by  three  Com- 
missioners 
with  absolute 
control 
suggested. 


have  three  railway  experts  working  under  a bodv; 
that  body  would  define  the  principles  and  the  experts 
would  work  them  out. 

22866.  What  advantage  would  there  be  to  those 
three  Commissioners  in  having  to  deal  with  an 
inexpert  body  like  the  County  Councils,  dealing 
with  a very,  very  technical  matter  like  the  manage- 
ment of  a railway  ?— Well,  even  although  you  may 
not  have  expert  knowledge,  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  commonsense  which  it  would  be  perhaps  an  advan- 
tage to  the  experts  to  receive. 

22867.  Do  yon  not  think  that  if  your  three  Commis- 
sioners were  readily  accessible  in  Dublin  you  would 
be  able  to  make  any  representations  that  you  wanted 
in  regard  to  your  locality  to  them?— They  would 
probably  be  too  autocratic  if  there  were  not  somebody 
to  whom  they  would  be  responsible.  There  is  a 
danger  in  confining  things  to  too  close  a body. 

22868.  But  has  this  particular  question  of  the 
management  of  the  railways  been  gone  into  with  any 
great  care  in  your  district  ? — There  have  been  several 
meetings,  and  Committee  meetings,  and  discussions 
on  it  at  different  times.  The  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  and  two  or  three  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  have  discussed  it,  and  so  have  the 
Chairmen  of  the  other  Councils  in  Kerry.  They  have 
met  and  we  have  had  different  informal  discussions. 
We  had  a Committee  at  the  time  of  the  amalga- 
mation, and  other  Bills  have  been  on  in  connection 
with  the  railway  that  the  Committee  have  been  work 
ing  on,  and  they  have  had  discussions  without  coming 
to  any  definite  opinion,  but  the  concensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  present  management  of  the  railways  is 
conservative  ancl  not  sufficiently  go-ahead. 

22869.  With  regard  to  some  of  these  rates  which 
you  have  quoted,  you  have  taken  into  account  the 
fact,  have  you  not,  that  they  are  largely  governed  by 
carriage  by  sea? — Yes. 

22870.  And  that  you  would  always,  make  a differ- 
ence in  railway  rates  where  water  carriage  has  great 
influence? — Yes.  Of  course  you  take  the  question  of 
Waterford.  In  that  case  you  have  the  sea  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Waterford,  and  to  Tralee.  You  have 
also  a sea  rate  from  Liverpool  direct  to  Tralee.  You 
have  also  the  sea — it  is  true  there  is  no  service  on  at 
present — but  you  have  the  sea  still  from  Tralee  to 
W aterf ord,  and  yet  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Tralee 
via  Waterford  is  10s.,  and  the  rate  from  Waterford 
to  Tralee  is  11s.  6 il. 

22871.  I suppose  that  is  governed  to  some  extent  by 
one  of  these  Amalgamation  Acts  that  have  caused  you 
so  much  trouble  ? — I suppose  Tralee  was  responsible 
for  having  that  rate  fixed,  because  they  took  a yen- 
strong  lead  in  fighting  the  amalgamation  at  the  time, 
and  got  these  reduced  rates,  c.f/.,  this  10s.  rate. 

22872.  So  that  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom, has  fixed  you  with  rates  you  do  not  like?— 
We  say  these  local  rates  should  be  reduced  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  what  the  through  rate  is.  For 
instance,  the  through  rate  is  10s.  ; we  say  if  there 
is  a local  rate  you  should  divide  the  10s. ; it  is  ap- 
proximately about  4s-.  from  Liverpool  to  Waterford, 
and  it  is  about  6s.  that  the  railway  gets  out-  of  the 
through  rate. 

22873.  My  point  is  rather  this.  Assuming  that  the 
railway  company  were  willing  to  alter  that— practi- 
cal ly  they  cannot  alter  it  now  on  account  of  their 
Parliamentary  obligations  ?— They  can  reduce  their 
rates;  they  cannot  increase  them. 

22874.  Chairman. — Is  that  10s.  rate  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament? — It  is  scheduled,  I think. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  Act  stereotyped  the  existing 
rates ; whatever  they  were  they  were  not  to  be  in- 
creased. . . 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.— Ml  the  exist- 
ing rates  were  stereotyped,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners.  , , 

22875.  Mr.  Aspinall. — I suppose  the  line  from  Mal- 
low to  Killarney  is  still  a single  line  ?— Yes. 

22876.  And  right  on  from  Killarney  to  Tralee  t- 


Examined  by  Me.  Aspinaxl. 

22865.  If  the  railways  were  put  into  one 
organisation,  what  objection  would  you  have  to 
the  Australian  method  of  three  Commissioners, 
who  would  have  absolute  control? — Well,  virtually, 
that  is  what  I suggested.  I think  I said  you  would 


22876.  And  right  on  from  Killarney  to  Tralee  f- 

22877.  So  that  before  asking  for  additional  ser- 
vices you  have  considered  the  immense  difficulty  o 
putting  on  additional  trains  with  regard  to  the  e 
passing  places  there  are  upon  the  line  ? — There  are 
good  many ; they  occur  nearly  every  ten  miles,  or 


22878.  But  there  are  comparatively  few,  unless  the 
place  has  changed  very  much  since  I knew  it<  » 
few  for  the  distance.  . . ,. 

22879.  But  with  the  great  length  of  single  hue 
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there  is  a great  difficulty  in  doing  that  ?— The  length 
is  about  60  miles. 

22880.  Chairman. — Are  there  six,  or  eight,  or  ten 
passing  places? — There  are  nine. 

22881.  Nine  in  60  miles? — Yes. 

22881a.  Mr.  Aspinall.—With  regard  to  your  desire 
to  have  more  excursion  trains,  do  you  really  think 
that  in  Killarney  you  would  be  able  to  gather  up  a 
large  number  of  people — the  number  of  inhabitants 
there  is  only  about  5,600 — and  do  you  think  from 
there  you  would  be  able  to  fill  excursion  trains  to 
Dublin  in  the  same  way  that  a large  collecting  centre 
like  Dublin  can  send  them  into  the  country? — No, 
but  if  they  gave  an  excursion  rate  to  take  them  by 
ordinary  morning  trains  they  could  do  it  by  putting 
on  an  extra  carriage  or  two. 

22882.  That  depletes  your  revenue? — It  increases  it 
another  way,  for  at  present  they  are  not  getting  the 
traffic. 

22883.  You  think  they  would  get  more  1 — Oh,  yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

22884.  The  last  time  you  and  I had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  was  at  the  time  of  the  Amalgamation  Act? — 
Yes. 

22885.  That  was  in  1899,  was  it  not? — 1900. 

22886.  Before  that  you  had  three  companies  into 
Tralee? — Yes;  the  Tralee  and  Dingle,  the  Kerry 
Railways,  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick. 

22887.  You  have  got  rid  of  the  Kerry  railways — 
they  were  amalgamated? — No,  the  Kerry  railways 
were  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  alone. 

22883.  But  they  are  now  made  part  of  the  system? 
—Yes,  and  they  were  part  of  the  system  at  the  time. 

22889.  I see  what  you  mean.  At  any  rate,  the 
IVaterford  and  Limerick  was  wiped  out? — Yes. 

22890.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  amalgama- 
tion has  been  for  your  benefit,  or  the  reverse? — It 
has  not  given  us  the  same  competition  as  before. 

22891.  That  we  know  ? — We  used  to  get  special  rates 
and  reductions. 

22892.  And  some  of  them  made  inconvenient  ano- 
malies, as  you  have  pointed  out.  But,  on  the  whole, 
if  you  could  go  back  again  to  the  competitive  system 
and  have  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  would  you  do 
so  ? — I would  rather  go  back  to  the  old  competition. 

22893.  You  would  rather  go  back? — Yes. 

22894.  Then  may  I carry  it  further— may  I assume 
that  you  would  not  desire  to  see  further  amalgama- 
tions if  the  companies  remained? — Yes,  I would  be 
a^00Boc  a'na*Sama^?n  ^ the  companies  remained. 

ill -i  ™le  a’ailw:iy  companies  remained,  you 
Tes  k'e  to  bave  a^  the  competition  you  could? — 

22896.  But  you  think  if  they  were  all  amalgamated 
*00000^“  ,System  y°u  would  prefer  that? — Yes. 

f , A,'d  y°u  “«  noi  afraid  tlhat  the  State  would 
go  to  sleep  ?— No. 

22898.  I gather  you  think  that  the  Great  Southern, 
W®  i co?Petitdon,  has  not  improved  its  facili- 
, . ' ’’'here  it  was  bound  to  by  the  Amalgamation 
dovm  haS  lmProved  its  facilitiesi,  but  we  tied  them 

fBut  \ understand  it  lias  lost  the  stimulus 

poo  formerly  had? — Yes. 

m,;f00-,T1‘e  question  I want  to  ask  you  is,  are  you 
sfbm,wtlSf ed  ihat. tlie  Statfi>  which  would  have  no 
I fMw?  co.raPetltion,  would  be  go-ahead  ?— Well, 
“e  interests  would  be  so  broad  with  the 
own  -r  4-  each  person  looking  after  his 

22qniStl^rC)’  ^at  tJle  stimulus  would  be  there, 
iected  L n i the  case  that  y°u  mentioned.  You  ob- 
1 » , j coming  into  Kerry  to  compete  ?— Yes. 
nete?  iv-  nd  you  wanted  to  get  into  Cork  to  com- 

29onx  £ want  equal  facilities, 
miebt  l i“y,°a  “?*  think  under  a State  system  there 
would  SLW  J^ousie^-Oh,  no,  because  the  State 
a2e  anally  with  each  distinct,  and  the  mile- 

tion.  ™er  rna*fers  would  be  taken  into  considera- 

trratwf’  Jfe\  supposing  you  and  I were  both 

equal  tiSSl  1 Bi10uId  waJlt  a little  better 

^ wouM  want  a little  better 

tha±  WOUW  136  llUman 

e very  bod  v^?— ,Sfcate  was  perfectly  fair  to 
ing  other  d;3E\W°]^d  -,bav,e  otlier  Parties  represent- 
^ ~ “d  ** 

"”“ider  u u“‘dri 


22907.  To  come  to  another  matter,  can  vou  tell  me  „ 1n.„ 
wnat  is  the  grain  rate  by  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Ulu  3’  19Q7‘ 
Tralee  ? — It  varies  from  5s.  to  7s.  yjr.  gt.  John 

22908.  So  that  the  man  sending  grain  locally  from  Henry  . 
Waterford,  if  there  is  such  a man,  has  always  to  Oouovan,  j.p., 
compete  with  the  7s.  rate  from  Liverpool  ? — Yes.  Representa- 

22909.  Liverpool  is  always,  able  to  compete  in  the  tive  °»  tee 
Tralee  market  cheaper  Allan  Waterford  ?— Yes,  but  Keny  County 
the  freight  from  Waterford  by  sea  to  Tralee  would  be 
about  the  same.  liaiee  mr- 

22910.  But  you  said  there  is  no  service  ?— There  is 
no  service — that  is,  of  course,  no  regular  service  (I  District* 
must  correct  myself  there),  but  if  a merchant  charters  CMuuoil.  al.-o 
a vessel  of  500  or  600  tons  ancl  puts  her  alongside  the  of  the  County 
liner  at  Liverpool  he  can  bring  Iher  in,  whereas  if  Councils’ 
he  takes  the  ordinary  service  it  comes  out  at  about  9s.  General 
22911.  But  it  is  still  lower  than  the  tlreough  rail-  Council, 
way  rate? — Yes,  it  is. 

22912.  So  that  the  point  I want  to  get  out  is  this.  The  hardship 
the  man  sending  from  Waterford  pays  11s.  6 d.l—  on  the  local 
Yes.  n ierel  i.ai ; ts  of 

22913.  The  man  sending  from  Liverpool  can  send  it  the  high  rate 
for  9s.  by  steamer? — By  the  ordinary  steamer— yes.  tor  grein 

22914.  And  even  lower  if  he  gets  a special  steamer  ; between 
but  let  us  suppose  an  ordinary  regular  line,  it  would  " !fm . , 
be  9s.  per  steamer  or  10s.  by  rail  ? — Yes.  autl  1 ralee 

22915.  What  I want  you  to  tell  me  is  why  does  the  wit°h  die*1  C' 
man  who  sends  liis  stuff  from  Waterford ‘to  Tralee  Liverpool  and 
suffer  if  the  railway  takes  it  instead  of  tlie  steamer ; Tralee  rate, 
it  would  go  any  way  at  a rat©  not  more  than  10s.  ?— 

The  man  from  Liverpool  would  lose  Is. 

22916.  I want  you  to  think  of  the  man  from  Water- 
ford ; it  would  go  from  Liverpool  to  Tralee  at  not 
more  than  10s.  ; what  harm  would  it  do  the  Water- 
ford man  if  the  railway,  takes  it  rather  than  that  the 
steamer  takes  it?— He  could  bring  a steamer  into 
Waterford. 

22917.  You  are  not  quite  seeing  my  point — wliat 
harm  does  it  do  the  Waterford  man  if  the  Liverpool 
man  sends  to  Tralee  by  rail  instead  of  by  water  all 
the  way? — A higher  rate  from  Waterford  to  Tralee 
renders  him  unable  to  compete. 

22918.  Never  mind  whether  he  can  compete ; does 
it  make  any  difference  to  him  whether  it  goes  by  rail 
instead  of  going  by  water  ? He  cannot  compete  either 
way — he  has  got  to  pay  a higher  rate  either  way? — 

He  would  get  a 5s.  rate  by  direct-  steamer  from 
Waterford  to  Tralee  if  he  chartered. 

22919.  If  there  were  one? — He  would  charter  a The  reason  for 
special  boat.  the  retention 

22920.  He  can  do  that  now  ?— He  can  do  that  now,  *’ie  lon‘ 
but  of  course  sometimes  it  is  inconvenient  for  a mer-  low  to . 
chant  to  take  200  tons.  Kerry  stations 

22921.  I will  not  ask  you  any  more  questions  on  ST»in  rates, 
that.  Just  tell  me  this:  those  exceptional  Mallow 
rates  are  under  the  Amalgamation  Act,  are  they  not  ? 

— Yes. 

22922.  And  they  are  the  result  of  the  competition 
of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company,  are  they 
not?— No,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick. 

22923.  Of  course  tlie  Waterford  and  Limerick  line 
did  not  touch  Mallow,  hut  it  touched  tlie  district? — 

No,  they  did  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  any  of 
them  ; they  only  came  to  Tralee.  In  one  case,  Castle- 
island,  it  came  within  ten  miles. 

22924.  They  were  there  before  the  Amalgamation 
Act  ? — They  were — yes. 

22925.  And  they  are  fixed  by  the  Amalgamation 
Act  ? — Yes. 

22926.  And  on  the  whole  all  the  jieople  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  thought  it  better,  though  they  knew 
they  were  an  anomaly,  to  fix  these  low  rates 
than  _ to  have  them  left  out  ? — Oh  no,  there  was  com- 
petition under  that  low  rate  before  the  amalgamation. 

22927.  The  old  rates  were  stereotyped  on  the  appli-  The  justice  of 
cation  of  the  various  local  authorities? — Yes,  or  of  enforcing  a 
individuals,  more,  perhaps,  in  some  cases.  general 

22928.  You  remember  all  the  clauses  in  tlie  Act  reduction  of 
were  headed  “For  tlie  protection  of  the  town  of  reilway  rates 
Tralee,”  “For  the  protection  of  the  town  of  Cork,”  discussed, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

22929.  So  they  asked  for  them  ? — They  'asked  for 
them,  certainly — yes. 

22929a.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable — never 
mind  who  owned  the  railways— supposing  the  State 
owned  the  railways.  Here  are  a number  of  very 
low  exceptional  rates— would  you  consider  it  rea- 
sonable to  bring  all  the  other  rates  down  to  that 
level?— Well,  to  within  a“ proportion  of  it,  anyway. 

22930.  To  make  them  on  the  same  scale?— Near 
the  same  scale — yes. 

2 F2 
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Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.— May  I say 
now,  that  this  is  a thing  under  consideration? 
There  is  some  misunderstanding.  I did  not  know  it 


gain  it  at  the  other.  +v,„„„-ut  :+  wouixi  -was  going  to  be  mentioned.  There 

22932.  Do  you  not  think,  if  y ' , ..  coins"  on  between  the  Postmaster-C 


ksaaoK.  uo  you  uoe  T would  going  on  between  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 

pay  them,  they  would  do  it  now.  Great  Southern  and  Western.  As  I understand, 


pay  them  personally. 


53.  But  you  will  .admit  *ey  have  more  expo-  for  doing  so. 

in  the  matter  than  you  ?—Oertaimy.  22952.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  pare 


22934.  They  think  it  would  not  pay  them  or  they 


ive  no  objection  to  carrying  these  parcels  if  we  are 
coperly  remunerated  for  doing  so. 

22952.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  parcel  post  parcels,  I 


would  do  it  now  ? — They  are  airaid  of  reducing  the  PP  Crolcer  Barrington. — Yes,  parcel  post  parcels 


rates.  . by  the  mail  trains,  as  to  which  arrangements  have 

22935.  Because  they  do  not  think  it  would  pay  ^ ^ ^ made 


them?— I suppose  that  is  it. 

22936.  Supposing  they  <ms  right,  ^ your'™,,  parcels.  ' 

that  it  would  mean  a loss  of  revenue,  that  wouio  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.— Certainly  not 

not  recover  itself  for  a good  long  wnue  any  y we  do  not  like  carrying  them  by  parcel  post  for 

y • — .... ....  swyiyia  fvrvm  ftimtMSlM  tUe  lotai-e  - . r 


22952a.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  do  not  refuse  to  carry 


not  recover  itself  for  a good  long  while  anyway  ^ ^ d<)  not  carrying  tl 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from  supposing  the  btate  nothi 

take  the  railways  and  find  that  fliey  must  level  TTitncss. — We  had  an  intervi 


v with  Mr.  Hartness, 


22937.  Would  you  agree  it  would  be  well 


about  these  parcels,  and  he  stated  that  the  Great 


the  companies  to  level  up  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Southern  said  they  could  not  carry  them,  as  there 

22938.  As  long  as  they  are  companies  you  would  i „ MolW 


keep  them  down,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 


was  too  large  a delay  at  Mallow  transferring  them. 
Mr.  Hartness  had  the  time  taken  for  the  Rosslare 


unremunerative  ? — It  would  be  too  dangerous  to  give  ress — was  present  himself — and  the  transfer  at 

them  that  power.  — i-  *~«i-  +«">  --mri  «.»  a:j  — i 


, , , . Mallow  only  took  two  minutes,  and  the  train  did  not 

22939.  You  could  not  give  them  any  such  power  ^ for  Uq  and  a half  minutes  after.  It  was  on 

without  control,  of  course.  I wanted  to  know  wnat  M 3rd  that  Mr  Hartness  made  that  statement, 

your  view  was.  Have  you  not  made  a mistake  about  2£q53_  Chairman.— May  3rd  of  this  year?-Yes. 

the  cheap  fares  ? — I have  got  here  the  Great  boutnern  22954.  What  is  the  date  of  that  resolution  you  read? 

and  Western  time-table.  Here  is  a statement  which  __ 

1 find  in  it:-"  Saturday  or  Sunday  ^Monday  Quite  receiltly ?-Quite  recently, 

cheap  bookings.  Cheap  .first,  second,  amd  tUml  22956.  Mr.  Acworth. — Surely,  from  Limerick  to 
class  tickets  are  issued  by  all  trains  except  maim,  Tralee  was  worked  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
“4  so  on,  to  the  following  stations and  «««.»,  ^ amalgamation  !-Y«. 

and  here  are  Tralee  and  Dublin  both 1— is  tnat  22957.  I think  you  told  me  the  Great  Southern  ?-I 

this  month’s?  -d  jj.  d^d  noj  touch  those  three  towns  on  the  4s.  6 d. 

22940.  I suppose  it  is.  _ate 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.—' That  is  t e 22958.  I think  it  has  got  wrong  on  the  notes.  I 
standard  regulation,  sir.  understand  you  to  tell  me  that  from  Cork  to  Lime- 

IPtfness.— What  was  tire  rate?  . , rick  previous  to  tire  amalgamation,  the  line  was 

22941.  Mr.  A oworth.  Slightly  f^singefares.  ^Jby  tire  Great  .Southern  ?-Oh,  no. 

" For  furtber  particulars  apply  at  the  station  ?-  22g5g  will  get  it  corrected  on  the  notes.  From 

Tbatis  ony  on  _ two  days  a month,  is  it  not  f Tralee  Limerick  was  worked  by  the  Waterford  and 

22942.  The  point  is  this  that  from  Dublin  to  Tiahe  Limeriot,  and  is  now  worked  by  the  Great  Southern! 
and  from  Tralee  to  Dublin  there  are  cheap  week-end 

tickets  in  both  directions ?— Which  day  is  stated  J-  , . , ,,  hole.  vou  had  coin- 


said  it  did  not  touch  those  three  towns  o 


22958.  I think  it  has  got  wrong  on  the  notes.  I 
understand  you  to  tell  me  that  from  Cork  to  Lime- 
rick. previous  to  tire  amalgamation,  the  line  was 
worked  by  the  Great  .Southern? — Oil,  no. 

22959.  We  will  get  it  corrected  on  the  notes.  From 
Tralee  to  Limerick  was  worked  by  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  and  is  now  worked  by  the  Great  Southern? 
— Certainly. 

22960.  And  you  think,  on  the  whole,  you  had  cora- 


?161'6-  JC.*?id  Fr^S*  B*ve  a &cket  Fri^  petition  that  way,  of  course— the  Great  Southern  by 

from  Dublin  available  to  Monday % If  you  leave  the  ^““ne  route  Jnd  the  Waterfbrd  and  Limerick  by 


country  on  Saturday  you  cannot  do  any  business  on 
Sunday,  whereas  if  you  leave  on  Friday  you  can  do  d ■ 


your  business  on  -Saturday  and  go  baok  on  ivionaay.  “ -if T" 

22943.  I follow  I thought®!  undmstood  your  B-m^  by  h 

thftowuSl*,  . good,  many  complain  J. . ^ 


22961.  And  you  think,  on  the  whole,  you  have  lost 


complaint  to  be  that  cheap  week-end-  tickets  r 
issued  from  Tralee  to  Dublin? — That  is  on  1 


to  delays — goods  coming  to  them  do  not  turn  up— not 


“e  SaSr  to  have  fc  t,".£  coma  that  way.'  As  tegsris 

S945  FiouT^ Tralto’to  Dublin  they  ar.  issued  only  traffic  out  of  Tralee,  we  get  peat  Mjjta 


l Saturday? — Yes. 

22946.  I did  not  understand  that. 


the  staff  at  Tralee.  They  ar. 
we  get  a letter  from  some  of  c 


doing  their  best ; but 
r correspondents,  "fie 


isono.  1 aid  not  understand  tnat.  ** — ,, ; , „ A„,.„  . 

22947.  Mr.  Aspinall— Is  that  the  matter  which  could  not  send  you  the  goods  because  there  was  not 


notice  about  three  years  .ago.  I do  not  know  that  it  increasing  m population 

has  -been  brought  under  their  notice  lately.  I will  too — they  have  gone  up, 

not  say  that.  22964.  I have  been  to 


22964.  I have  been  told  that  is  in  consequence  ol 


1 uudu.  zzyos,  x nave  oeen  unu  uui  tl— 

l.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  England  those  week-end  these  exceptional  rates — is  that  true,  do  you  tninsi 


tickets  >are  from  Friday  to  Tuesday? — Yes. 


22949.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  a great  ad-  ness  ability  of  Tralee. 
"S!SS  22965.  But  not  with 


bnese  cuurepuuiuu  — . , , • 

No  ; I think  it  is  owing  to  the  keenness  and  the  diw- 


The  failure  of  22950.  Colonel  Hutcheson  P08. — Arising  01 
G.  S.  &W.  Co’s  that  question  of  the  through  rates  which  were 
appluiation  to  interests  of  Tralee  and  other  towns,  I think, 


...  , . 22965.  But  not  without  help  from  the  railway  com- 

+vf  pany?— Not  without  some  help  from  the  railway.  1 
ites  which  were  in  the  1 i n+  Tvalee  their  very  utmost 


SSTto  2S?  ^ “£ET  ™ 


must  say  that  the  officials  at  Train  .do  thar  very  »*»" 

to  facilitate  the  merchants.  Sometimes  they  are 


,ionerB  to  the  Railway  -and  'Canal  Commissioners  to  raise  those  undoubtedly,  it 
?S2c  »m.  “»d  0.*y  too  refused!— Yea.  m eoimection  w 

through  rates  22951,  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  those  rates  creamery  man  J 
in  1901.  which  were  against  the  interest  of  the  railway  00m-  wmle  t0  llana  1T 

Resolution  of  P,any.  and  in  the  interests  of  Tralee,  are  practically  22966.  Chairmi 

the  Kerry  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  were  reduced  on  ( Handing  the  do 

County  the  special  application  of  the  Great  Southern  and  a copy  of  it. 

Council  Western  'Company  to  the  Commissioners  ?— Yes.  22967.  This  is 

complaining  There  is  one  more  matter.  There  was  a resolution  raisins  now  ? Tl 


1 — X do  not  know  whether  it  is  t 


wnue  to  nanu  is  in.  , 

22966.  Chairman. — Will  you  lot  me  look  •t  d. 
(Handing  the  document ) I have  the  origina  , 


of  the  injury  also  passed  by  the  .County  -Council,  ,and  sent  to  me—  orx,fQ  T.  ,9  +„  —..ii  of  butter  and 

to  traders  “Resolved,  that  we  instruct  ou-r  renresAr.+.n  +.to«  22968.  It  does  refer  to  small  packages  01^ f_T 


ii-s  “ Resolved,  that  we  instruct  ou-r  representatives  ap-  2'4y«J.  _lt  does  refer  to  small  p_^  °be{ore?_l  only 
£ Sed  YuTto“tton  the  fact. 


— ja/iuku  w gdvc  Bviuence  Deiore  rne  JKauwav  'Uommis-  . , ,.  .. 

discontinu-  sion  to  strongly  urge  on  the  'Commission  the  great  W18hed  lust  ,to  mentlon  tJle  Uct‘  fl,e 

ance.™^»  i!r  iniux7  and  injustice  to  the  traders  and  agricultnrists  22968a.  I really  think  you  have  brought  up 
+koUnr«M  J of  tke  S011^1  of  Ireland  caused  by  the  discontinuance  whole  subject  by  that  resolution  of  the  Coanc,;.^ 
the  express  f th  carrvin?  of  narcels  hv  oil  that  question.  We  are  much  obUgw 


all  turns  upon  that  question.  We  are  t 
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Mr.  Richard  W.  Walsh,  j.b.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


July  3,  1907. 


22969.  Mr.  Walsh,  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
are  you  not? — Yes,  and  late  High  Sheriff  for  the 
•County  Louth. 

22970.  And  you.  are  a resident  in  the  district 
served  by  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway? — 
Yes. 

22971.  Will  you  tell  us  where  you  live? — At  Wil- 
liamstown  House,  'Castlebellingham. 

22972.  In  the  'County  of  Louth? — Yes.  I will 
hand  in  a map,  if  I may. 

22973.  It  is  not  necessary,  thank  you,  as  I know 
Louth  pretty  well.  I think  you  appear  here  in  a. 
rather  different  character  from  that  of  the  last  wit- 
ness; you  represent,  or  you  wish  to  represent,  the 
views  of,  what  I nuay  call,  the  small  trader  ? — No,  I 
do  not  represent  the  trader  at  all ; I represent  the 
oountry  gentleman. 

22974.  But  yon  want,  do  you  not,  to  speak  on 
hehalf  of  the  small  trader  more  particularly? — 


22991.  But  supposing  a foot  passenger  tumbled  into  Sir.  Richard 
the  river  while  crossing  over,  would  the  railway  com-  W.  Walsh,  j.p«, 
pany  he  held  responsible — I mean,  in  case  the  foot-  pastlebell- 
pafn  was  defective  ? — Yes,  I suppose  so.  ingham,  co. 

22992.  Then  you  must  have  a proper  footpath  across 
this  bridge ; iand  your  suggestion  is,  that  the  railway 
company  ought  to  provide  it? — Yes. 

Lord  Ptirie. — There  would  be  iron  brackets  under 
the  bridge. 

Chairman. — But  the  footpath  must  he  protected. 

Lord  Pirrie. — The  railroad  would  run  alongside  the 
planks,  and  there  would  be  iron  brackets  underneath 
the  bridge,  with  a handrail. 

22993.  Chairman  (to  the  Witness). — Your  sugges- 
tion is,  that  if  this  'footpath  is  made,  and  this  plank, 
which  you  talk  about,  is  put  across  the  bridge  then, 
instead  of  these  poor  people  walking  three  miles  they 
will, only  have  to  walk  a quarter  of  a mile? — Yas. 


•Quite  so- 

22975.  In  your  district,  what  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry?— Growing  barley  and  corn  and  farm  produce 
generally. 

22976.  Do  you  think  that  the  farm  produce  of  your 
particular  district  is  served  in  a satisfactory  manner 
by  the  railway  company  ? — It  is  not  served  at  all ; 
we  cannot  use  the  railway.  The  only  farm  produce 
we  can  get  out  of  the  country  is  cattle.  'With  re- 
gard to  the  other  produce,  practically  we  cannot  use 
die  railway. 

22977.  Do  you  think  that  if  more  facilities  were 
given  a trade  might  be  done  by  those  small  traders 
in  poultry,  butter,  and  so  on? — Certainly. 

22978.  You  would  say,  I suppose,  that  there  was 
no  encouragement  given  to  those  small  traders? — 
No  encouragement  at  all. 

22979.  And  therefore  that  that  particular  industry 
■was  stifled ; is  that  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view — 

22980.  Of  oourse  that  is  easy  enough  to  say ; hut, 
bow  do  you  prove  it  before  this  Commission? — For 
instance,  take  die  small  farmers,  and  take  the  women 
who  have  eggs,  butter,  and  fowl  to  sell ; they  are  liv- 
ing quite  close  to  the  railway,  and  they  get  a cheap 
ticket,  a market  ticket,  into  Dundalk,  for  instance ; 
but  they  have  to  go  nearly  three  miles  round  by  the 
road  to  get  to  the  railway  station,  in  consequence 
of  the  river  intervening.  I suggested  that  the  rail- 
way company  might  make  a footpath  alohg  the  rail- 
way, fencing  it  off  from  the  line,  and  in  that  way 
enable  people  to  go  along  the  railway,  which  is  not 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  station. 

22981.  You  have  not  mentioned  what  place  you  are 
talking  about? — I am  bringing  the  whole  matter 
down  to  a local  point  at  Glyde  Bridge,  opposite 
Castlebellingham  station. 

22982.  You  are  talking,  first  of  all,  about  Castle- 
bellingham station  and  Dundalk  ; give  ns  the  distance 
between  those  two  places  ? — The  distance  between 
Castlebellingham  and  Dundalk  is  seven  miles. 

22983.  Let  us  go  iby  steps.  You  further  say,  I 
think,  that  the  people  in  the  'Castlehellingham  district, 
m order  to  get  to  the  railway  station,  have  to  walk 
three  miles  by  road  because  they  cannot  get  across 
die  river? — Quite  so. 

22984.  And  you  suggest  that  that  might  be  got  over 
by  the  railway  company  putting  up  this  footpath  at 
a very  small  cost ; and  that  this  would  he  an  enor- 
m«Sra°0nVen*enee  to  those  small  people? — Quite  so. 

22985.  How  do  you  suggest  it  should  be  done  ? — 
“yoking  a footpath  along  the  railway. 

.22986.  But  how  are  the  people  to  get  over  the 
Tiver? — A plank  on  iron  brackets  would  enable  them 
to  pass  over  the  river;  the  railway  runs  overhead, 
and  an  iron  or  a wooden  plank  could  he  put  up  at  a 
■iteratively  small  cost. 

Yes^"  ^ere  “ a railway  bridge  over  the  river? — 

22988.  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  something 
at  the  side  of  the  railway  bridge  to  enable  people  to 
Crooo°Ver  r*ver  • — Yes. 

22989.  A cantilever,  or  something  of  that  sort?— 
r ® ''’°°den  plank  underneath  the  railway  bridge. 
.T90®'  ^ is  easy  to  talk  about  a wooden  plank 

derneath  the  railway  bridge ; but,  surely,  if  the 

uway  company  made  a footpath  they  would  have 

™ake  it  safe? — It  is  only  required  for  foot  pas- 


22994.  Has  your  loool  Council  ever  approached  the 
railway  company  with  that  suggestion? — No. 

22995.  They  have  not? — I have  asked  the  railway 
company  to  make  a footpath  or  subscribe  towards  it, 
but  they  declined. 

22996.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Two  years  ago. 

22997.  And  since  then,  yon  have  done  nothing? — 
Since  then,  I have  done  nothing.  Allow  me  one 
moment,  please.  . The  people  used  to  trespass  upon 
the  railway  until  there  was  a man  who  wished  to 
commit  suicide,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  rails, 
and  a train  went  over  him,  naturally ; and  then  the 
railway  company  stopped  the  footpath  along  the 
railway. 

22998.  In  other  words  people  trespassed  upon  the 
railway? — They  did;  they  always  trespassed  upon 
the  railway. 

22999.  Was  there  never  a proper  footway? — No, 
there  never  was  a proper  footway. 

2300(X  The  line  is  fenced,  and  they  used  to  get  over 
the  fence  and  walk  along  the  line  of  railway  ? — Quite 
so. 

23001.  And  they  went  over  the  railway  bridge,  did 
they  ? — Yes,  over  the  railway  bridge. 

23002.  What  occurs  to  me  about  your  suggestion 
is  this : Why  do  not  the  local  authority  get  permis- 
sion from  the  railway  company  to  do  this  work? — 
Of  course  the  local  authority  could  not  go  along  the 
railway. 


Gt.  Northern 
Company’s 
refusal  to 
construct  a 
footpath  near 
Castlebelling- 
ham station. 


Question  of 
action  by  the 
local 

authority. 


23003.  I mean  by  arrangement  with  the  railway 
company.  You  say  that  you  asked  the  railway  com- 
pany to  contribute  towards  the  cost;  but,  supposing 
the  local  authority  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
cost,  do  not  you  think  the  railway  company  would 
have  allowed  it  to  be  done  then? — I have  no  power 
with  the  local  authority. 

23004.  What  is  your  local  authority? — The  Louth 
County  Council. 

23005.  What  you  say  is  this:  that  if  convenient 
access  were  made  to  the  railway  station  those  people 
would  be  able  to  get  to  the  market  in  Dundalk,  where 
they  could  dispose  of  their  little  produce  at  a profit ; 
whereas  now  they  cannot  go  there  at  all;  is  that 
your  point?— That  is  my  point. 

23006.  We  will  leave  it  there.  Have  you  made  any 
estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  this  work  ? — Well, 
I should  think  about  £50,  to  do  it  in  an  ordinary 
way ; about  £50  I think  would  make  a footpath  and 
fence  it  and  put  a plank  across  the  river. 

23007.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
bridge? — Only  about  30  feet  span;  the  bridge  is 
already  there. 

23008.  Chairman. — Just  go  on  a little  further, 
please.  I think  you  complain  also  that  there  is  a 
long  distance  from  Drogheda  to  Dunleer  without  a 
railway  station  at  all? — Yes. 

23009.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  two 
stations? — Ten  miles. 

23010.  Ten  miles  without  any  railway  station  ac- 
commodation ? — Yes. 

23011.  Are  there  no  sidings  for  goods  traffic? — 
Nothing ; and  as  Drogheda  fetation  is'one  mile  to  the 
south  of  tlie  town  you  have  to  come  back  one  mile  to 
the  shops,  banks,  and  shipping,  and  this  has  killed 
the  coal  trade  of  the  river. 


Estimated 
cost  of  the 
improvement. 


Want  of  a 

railway 

station 

between 

Drogheda  and 

Dunleer, 

oomplained  of 
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district. 


23012.  What  is  the  character  of  the  district  between 
Drogheda_  and  Dunleer? — It  is  an  extremely  well- 
wcoded  district;  there  is  a good  deal  of  agriculture 
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carried  on  there,  and  it  is  very  thickly  populated 
with  small  farmers. 

23013.  Have  the  County  Council  0f  Louth  ever 
brought  that  fact  under  the  notice  of  the  railway 
company?  Is  there  a town  of  any  kind  between  the 
two  places  you  have  mentioned? — There  are  several 
small  villages— Clogher  Head,  Newtown,  Termon- 
feckin.  Cartown.  I believe  it  is  the  longest  distance 
in  Ireland  without  a railway  station. 

23014.  You  mean  on  an  existing  railway?— tes, 


Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  a half-quarter,  roughly. 

23028.  Chairman. — Then  it  is  an  important  in- 
dustry now  in  your  district? — Barley  is  the  principal 
agricultural  produce. 

23029.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  railway 
station  and  there  being  ten  miles  between  those  two- 
places  which  you  have  named,  the  grower,  or  the 
local  farmer— the  small  farmer— is  put  to  considerable 
expense  in  carting  his  produce  to  Drogheda  ?— Quite 


The  necessity 
of  a railway 
station 


on  an  existing  railway. 

23015.  But-  is  there  population  sufficient  to  justity 


Drogheda  and 


another  station?— Yes. ‘ "There  have  been  several  at- 
tempts made  to  make  a light  railway  to  Clogher  Head 
to  serve  that  district. 

23016.  Although  it  is  at  present  served  l>v  a railway 
Duiileer urged  without  a station? — As  I say,  there  is  a distance  of 
to  accom-  ten  miles  without  a station. 

moilate  and  23017.  Clogher  Head  is  on  the  coast,  is  it  not? — 
develop  the  Yes  ; there  is  -a.  fishing  village  and  a new  fishery  pier 
villages  of  , fclle  0f  Works,  and  to  get  their  fish  to 

Clogher  Head,  Dublin  -by  train,  they  have  to  pass  through  Drogheda 


,T  -.  Dublin  by  train,  they  

Newtown,  ftnd  round  the  place  to  the  station,  which  is  a milo 


Termoufeekin, 
and  Cartown, 
aud  the 
surrounding 
districts. 
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station 
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suggested. 


a to 
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outside  Drogheda  town. 

23018.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  would  be  a great 
convenience  to  that  district  to  have  a station  put 
down  about  midway  between  those  two  places,  which 
would  serve  this  fishing  village  as  well  ? — Yes  ; there 
are  four  villages ; it  is  a large  district  on  both  sides 
of  the  railway. 

23019.  - Are  the  residents  in  that  district  small  far- 
mers?— Small  farmers  and  fishermen. 

23020.  And  whatever  they  have,  to  dispose  of  has 
to  be  carted  into  Drogheda  ? — Yes,  and  through 
Drogheda  to  the  railway  station  a mile  outside 
Drogheda ; they  have  to  cross  over  the  river. 

23021.  I see  in  your  proof  that  you  make  some 
suggestion  as  to  how  this  could  be  done? — Yes,  by 
sidings,  simply  sidings  on  the  railway  side,  and  let 
the  milesman’s  wife  look  after  the  goods.  My  idea 
would  be  to  have  the  whole  thing  simple  and  cheap, 
with  little  expense  and  no  signals. 

23022.  I am  afraid  there  would  have  to  be  signals  ? 
— The  Board  of  Trade  lull  all  these  wayside  stations  ; 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  be  put  up.  But  I suggest 
that  the  tiling  should  be  done  by  sidings,  ancl  by 
allowing  the  milesman’s  wife  to  look  after  the  goods. 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  an  idea  that  traffic  in  Ire- 
land is  the  same  as  it  is  in  England,  where  you  have 
enormously  long  trains  rushing  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  goods. 

23023.  How  do  those  people  get  rid  of  tlieir  produce 
now? — The  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  rid  of  it 
is  by  selling  it  to  the  local  brewers.  We  have  to 
cart  it  into  Drogheda  or  Dundalk,  cart  the  barley, 
and  then  we  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  two  or 
three  local  men  who  are  buying  the  barley ; we  cannot 
get  it  away  out  of  the  district. 


produced  iu 
the  district 
for  which  the 
proposed 
station  is 


Commission  as  to  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  barley 
in  that  district — I mean,  are  you  telling  us  merely 
what  might  be  done,  or  what  is  actually  done? — 
What  is  actually  done. 

23025.  What  quantity  of  barley  is  produced  in  that 
district  for  brewers? — Last  year  was  rather  a good 
barley  year,  and  there  was  £15,000  worth  of  barley 
grain  and  potatoes  in  that  particular  district. 

23026.  £15,000  sterling? — Yes,  sterling.  The  year 

of  the  barley  before  that  the  barley  all  got  damaged  ; the  brewers 
— d potatoes  would  not  buy  it  at  the  time,  and  it  was  all  left  on 
the  farmers’  hands,  and  ultimately  it  was  bought  as 
damaged  com.  I had  a meeting  at  my  house,  and 
they  said  they  had  8,000  barrels  of  barley  on  their 
hands  worth  over  £4,000.  I wished  to  get  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  in  Dublin  to  help  the  farmers  to 
market  this  corn,  but  tbey  would  not  help,  as  they 
said  it  would  interfere  with  local  traders. 

23027.  I do  not  understand  that ; but  perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  a barrel  of  barley? — 
A barrel  of  barley  is  16  stones. 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— Two  ewts. 
Chairman. — It  is  a local  denomination,  I suppose. 
Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.). — It  is  a sack  weigh- 
ing 2 cwts. 

Chairman. — Yes,  I understand  that  it  is  called  a 
“barrel  there”  ; with  that  explanation  that  is  all 
right. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  a local  term. 

Chairman. — A barrel  is  about  2 cwt.,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— Yes ; it  is  an  Irish 
term  which  is  used  all  over  the  country. 


23030.  Ancl  your  suggestion  is,  that  if  there  was  a 
siding  provided  midway  between  those  two  places  it 
would  be  very  largely  to  the  advantage  of  those  local 
growers  ; is  that  your  point? — Yes. 

° 23031.  Does  not  that  express  what  you  have  to 
say  without  going  into  further  detail  ? — Yes,  quite. 

23032.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  about  passenger 
fares  ? — Before  we  pass  from  the  produce,  there  is  a 
curious  anomaly  I should  like  to  mention.  Last  year 
I sent  potatoes  to  the  railway  station,  and  I sold 
them  to  a dealer  in  Dundalk.  He  expected  to  get 
those  potatoes  carried  to  Dublin  from  Castlebelling- 
ham  at  the  same  rate  as  lie  got  potatoes  carried  from 
Dundalk,  that  is,  4s.  or  3s.  6 d.  But  he  found  that 
the  local  rate  from  Castlebellingham  to  Dublin  was 
7s.  4d.  Of  course  he  objected  to  that — it  was  rather 
a surprise  to  him — but  the  railway  company  would 
not  give  way  ; they  said  that  they  must  have  7s.  4d. ; 
and  he  found  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  take 
the  potatoes  into  the  town  of  Dundalk,  leave  his 
wagon  in  Dundalk  station,  and  from  there  to  send 
them  up  to  Dublin.  By  doing  that  he  made  Is.  on 
the  rate  between  Castlebellingham  and  Dundalk  and 
between  Dundalk  and  Dublin.  The  total  of  the  two- 
rates  was  less  Ilian  the  rate  from  Castlebellingham 
to  Dublin. 

23033.  I <et  us  try  and  make  that  clear : Castlebell- 
ingham to  Dundalk  is  seven  miles  ? — Yes. 

23034.  He  loaded  these  potatoes  in  a wagon  at 
Castlebellingham,  and  sent  them  locally  from  Castle- 
bellingham to  Dundalk,  and  then  they  were  sent  from 
Dundalk  to  Dublin,  and  the  two  rates  were  less  than 
the  through  rate  from  Castlebellingham  to  Dublin?— 
Yes,  by  Is. 

23035.  That  is  your  statement  ?— Yes. 

23036.  That  does  sound  very  curious ; but  are  you 
sure  of  your  facts? — I have  it  here  on  the  railway- 
invoice.  ( Handing  invoice  to  Chairman.)  It  is  much 
cheaper  for  me  to  do  so.  I always  get  my  goods  now 
from  Dundalk,  and  I got  them  back  to  Castlebelling- 
ham  for  Is.  less.  Otherwise,  in  getting  feeding  stuffs 
for  cattle  from  Liverpool  across  to  Dundalk,  the  Dub 
lin  rata  is  prohibitive,  7s.  4d. 

23037.  Colonel  Hutcheson.  Poe.— From  where  ?- 
From  Dublin  to  Castlebellingham. 

23038.  Chairman. — Will  you  just  explain  how  yoa 
manage  that. ; take  an  actual  case  ? — This  is  an  actual 

23039.  Wluit  was  the  quantity  of  potatoes,  one  ton, 
or  two  tons,  or  what? — Two  tons. 

23040.  You  took  two  tons  of  potatoes  to  Castle- 
bellingliam  station  ; whore  did  you  consign  them  to) 
— To  Dublin  they  were  to  go. 

23041.  But  where  did  you  consign  those  two  tons. 
— I put  them  on  the  wagons  at  Castlebellingham  to- 
the  order  of  Gray  at  Dundalk. 

23042.  You  consigned  them  to  the  order  of  some 
man  at  Dundalk? — Quite  so. 

23043.  What  does  this  man  at  Dundalk  do?— He 
takes  them  down  to  Dundalk  and  then  sends  them 
to  Dublin. 

23044.  You  mean  the  railway  company  took  them 
to  Dundalk  to  this  man’s  order? — Yes. 

. 23045.  And  instead  of  his  unloading  them  there 
he  then  consigns  them  to  Dublin? — Yes. 

23046.  And  by  that  process  you  save  Is.  a ton. 
He  saves  Is.  a ton. 

23047.  You  do?— Yes.  , 

23048.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  say  that  you  do  tins 
frequently? — Yes,  with  feeding  stuffs. 

23049.  What  do  you  do?  Do  you  consign  them 
to  yourself  at  Dundalk? — I consign  them  to  myseii 
at  Dundalk. 


23050.  And  then  you  get  a note  from  the  railway 
company  that  they  have  arrived  ? — Yes ; and  I ta  e 


because  tliey  give  me  inconvenience ; and  then  I 
them  back  again  to  Castlebellingham. 

23051.  Lord  Pirrie— They  do  that  entirely  openly 
with  you  — Yes ; and  with  coals  they  chapge  for 
seven  miles  2s.  4d.  a ton  for  coals  from  Dunuaix 
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CartlebeUingharo.  They  charge  for  baa-ley  from 
Du  nicer  to  Drogheda  2s.  td. — I am  constantly  send- 
ing barley  from  Dunleer  to  Drogheda,  which  is  ten 
miles ; I put'  it  on  the  wagon  and  take  it  off  the 
wagon  in  Drogheda ; they  have  no  trouble  and  no 
terminal  charges  or  any  cartage  at  all. 

23052.  Chairman. — There  is  the  accommodation  at 
the  station? — Bat  there  is  no  handling  for  them  to 

23053.  Mr.  Aeworth. — You  say  that  you  are  charged 
2s.  4 ']■  a ton  for  coal  for  a distance  of  seven  miles? — 
Yes,  seven  miles. 

23054.  Surely  there  must  be  some  charge  for  run- 
ning it  from  ihe  ship? — No. 

23055.  Is  that  coal  bought  from  a local  coal  mer- 
chant?—Yes,  bought  from  a local  coal  merchant.  It 
is  on  the  rates  you  have  in  your  hand. 

23056.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Did  you  not  also  say  that 
they  charge  2s.  6 d.  for  ten  miles? — Yes,  2s.  6d.  for 
ten  miles,  from  Dnnleer  to  Drogheda  for  barley. 

23057.  Mr.  Aeworth. — That  is  not  for  coal? — No, 
for  barley. 

Mr.  Aeworth— It  is  over  3d.  a mile ; there  must  be 
something  wrong. 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.). — I believe  there  is  a 
haulage  charge. 

Mr.  Aeworth. — There  must  be  something  wrong, 
because  the  railway  clearly  has  no  power  to  charge  3d. 
a mile. 

23058.  Chairtnan. — I think  there  is  something 
wrong  about  this.  You  say  that  the  rate  from  Dun° 
dalk  to  Castlebellingham  is  2s.  4d.  a ton  for  bar-ley? 
—Yes. 

23059.  On  this  Note,  which  I have  before  me,  it 
says,  “Rates  between  Castlebellingham  and  Dundalk 
for- coal  in  6-ton  lots  Is.  4d.  per  ton?” — Yes;  but  I 
do  not  get  it  in  large  lots  like  that. 

23060.  Let  me  go  on:  “Coal  in  4-ton  lots,  Is.  6d. 
per  ton.”  Where  do  you  get  your  2s.  4d.  from?— 
It  is  marked  there  for  potatoes. 

23061.  But  you  said  for  coal  ?— It  is  for  baa-ley. 
23062.  Mr.  Aeworth— You  said  “ coal,”  and  I took  it 
down?— It  was  barley  that  I meant. 

23063.  For  barley,  you  said  2s.  6d.,  I think  ?— Oh, 
no,  it  was  barley. 

23064.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poh— You  said  for  ten 
imles  from  Drogheda  2s.  6d.  a ton  ; that  was  for 

barley,  was  it?— eYs. 

23065.  Chairman. — I am  rather  glad  Mr.  Aeworth 
fofbLky*  queStion’  tecause  i1;  puts  it  right?— It  is 

„ 230-,6^'„BHt  y°u  sai<i  coal,  and  we  took  it  down 
coal  ? — It  was  a mistake. 

W°67'i  •Ti,le-  railway  rates  that  you  have  given  me 
nere,  winch  is  a quotation  from  the  Great  Northern 
Jtauway  Company,  Ireland,  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
reasonable  for  coal  rates  ?-I  think  them  very  dear. 

two  ^ * s-  4(1  a ton  for  6-ton  lots  ?— Yes. 

-oUo8.  That  is,  a wagon  of  coal;  and  in  4-ton  lots 
"e  “ 0nly  ls-  6cl  a ton  ?— But  it  is  the  barley  I 

sheets7^- Y^ey  ^3S  **e  covered’  * suppose,  with 

f,  mean  they  cannot  send  barley  in  the  same 
co,a1’  can  they  ? — They  have  no 
2M70  Wlt£  *he  Parley. 

*° tep  th8 

They  have’  to  sheet  it?— Yes. 

Ton  an ' an  .ytiu  asked  {he  railway  company  to  give 

S t'r"  of.th,,t  rate  i,  made 

the'  hit’  alwaYs  sent  my  barley  tliat  way  for 

dLK  fo?T  years’  fr«m  Dunleer  to 

a t<m  a ’ an<^  18  always  the  same  price,  2s.  6d. 

gj?5-  And  jon  object  to  it?_Yes,  I object  to  it. 
give  voii  a*ked  4116  rad-way  company  to 

take  H for  iessplailatl0n  °f  ^ rate?~ They  wiU  uofc 
the^Z,'  r,u  kave  uot  asked  them  how  they  make  up 

powers  ?l_No°  7°U  alleg€  fcbat  that  rate  is  W°nd  their 
^av®  uo  reason  to  believe  it  is?— Tliev 
that-  is  thJSraSet6Si^6ur  t°  Dublin— forty-one  miles; 
2307O  ™ rate  t°  Dublin  for  barley. 

2308 o',  ww  ’ ^y-0116  miles, 

what  is  the  rotw  ^ Dundalk  ? — I do  not  know 

PToof  r rate  for  barley. 

proof.  01  •^>Jrrie- — It  gives  3s.  6 d.  here  in  the 
Y^°82'  Chairman.— Is  it  3s.  6 d.  from  Dundalk?— 


23082a.  And  6s.  6 d.  from  Dunleer? — 6s.  6 d.,  yes. 
23083.  Lord  Pirrie.— Which  is  only  forty-one 
nnles. 

23083a.  Chair man.— Make  that  clear  for  the  notes, 
will  you  ? — It-  is  quite  clear  in  my  proof. 

23084.  But  is  may  not  be  clear  on  the  notes  ? — The 
railway  rate  from  Dublin  to  Dunleer,  forty-one  miles, 
is  6s.  6d.  ; from  Dundalk  to  Dublin,  fifty-four  miles, 
it  is  3s.  6 cl.  per  ton  for  corn. 

23084a.  Lord  Pirric. — “ Corn,  manures,  and  pota- 
toes, I think  you  will  find  it  is. 

23085.  Chairman. — What  are  those  ratjes  for? — 
Corn  and  potatoes. 

Mr-  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor.— There  is  a sort 
of  war  of  rates  going  on  between  Dundalk  and  Dub- 
lin by  steamer. 

The  Witness.— I have  paid  those  rates  for  the  last 
three  years. 

23085a.  Mr.  Aeworth. — You  do  not,  I suppose,  know 
what  the  Drogheda  rate  from  Dublin  was  two  years 
ago? — I do  not;  I only  know  my  own  local  rates. 

23086.  Chairman. — Now,  leaving  the  question  of 
goods  rates,  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
passenger  fares?— Yes,  the  passenger  fare  from 
Castlebellingham  to  Dublin  first-class  is  12s.  6d.  re- 
turn, the  distance  is  forty-one  miles. 

23087.  What  is  the  third-class  fare? — I do  not 
know  about  the  third-class. 

23088.  Most-  of  the  people  travel  third-class,  I sup- 
pose? T only  know  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  I 
am  speaking  now  from  my  own  knowledge.  But  what 
I wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  number  of  different 
fares  from  the  same  station  in  the  same  train  and 
m the  same  class.  There  are  eight  different  tickets, 
first-class  tickets,  at  different  fares ; the  ordinary  re- 
turn -fare  to  Dublin  is  12s.  6 d.,  then  there  is  a fare 
and  a quarter  as  they  call  it ; that  comes  to  9s.  3 id., 
that  is  on  a Saturday. 

23089.  That  is  the  week-end  ticket  ?— Yes,  the  week- 
end ticket.  Then,  on  Sunday,  it  is  7s.  6 d.  return. 

23090.  That  is  the  day  ticket?— Yes.  Then  an 

excursion  ticket  is  6s.  ; another  excursion  ticket  is 
5s.  8d . ; and  another  excursion  ticket  is  5s.  3d.  ; and 
the  last  one,  which,  they  gave  the  other  day,  is  5s. 

23091.  Those  are  for  advertised  excursions  on  some 
particular  day? — Some  of  them  are  fixed  excursion 
tickets,  and  others  are  special  excursions.  And  what 
I was  saving  was  that  the  people  from  Ardee  come 
into  the  train  and  sit  down  in  the  same  carriage 
with  me ; they  pay  6s.  from  Ardee,  but  the  railwav 
company  make  me  pay  12s.  6 d.  in  the  same  train 
and  m the  same  carriage. 

23092.  Mr.  Aeworth.— Are  you  north,  south,  east, 
or  west  from  Castlebellingham  ?— ! Two  or  three  miles 
south  from  Castlebellingham.  I beg  your  pardon.  I 
am  just  half  way  between  the  three  Stations— 
Dunleer,  Castlebellingham,  and  Droniin. 

23093.  Then  you  are  south  of  Castlebellingham?— 
Yes.  I am  to  the  south  of  Castlebellingham. 

23094.  Chairman. — Just  let  us  have  this  perfectly 
clear.  You  come  from  Castlebellingham  and  you 
want  to  go  from  Castlebellingham  to  Dublin?— Yes. 

23095.  And  you  pay  for  a return  ticket,  what?— 

I beg  your  pardon.  It  is  Dunleer  I am  talking  of 
now  ; I want  to  go  from  Dunleer  to  Dublin,  and  I 
have  to  pay  12s.  6 d.  for  a 1st  class  return  ticket. 

23096.  That  is  an  ordinary  1st  class  return  ticket 
that  you  can  get  at  any  time? — Yes. 

23097.  Then  you  say  that  the  people  from  Ardee, 
with  their  cheap  tickets,  can  ride  in  the  same  carriage 
with  you  on  any  day,  do  you  ?— Oh,  no,  only  on  ex- 
cursion days. 

23098.  I see.  Then  the 'excursion  days  are  not  the 
same  from  Dunleer  as  from  Ardee.  {The  witness  pro- 
duced a placard  and  explained  it  to  the  Chairman.) 

23099.  Those  tickets  are  issued  on  certain  dates  at 
special  fares  by  special  trains,  and  you  must  travel 
by  those  special  trains  to  get  the  benefit  of  those 
cheap  fares? — Yes. 

23100.  There  is  no  hardship  in  that,  is  there? — It 
is  a hardship  on  me  in  having  a man  sitting  beside 
me  paying  6s.  while  I have  to  pay  12s.  6 d. 

23101.  But  he  cannot  be  sitting  alongside  of  you. 

If  you  travel  by  the  special  train,  you  leave  Durileer 
at  11.10,  and  he  leaves  Ardee  at  8.45? — That  is  the 
train  I go  by. 

23102.  It  is  not  a special  train  for  you  from  Dun- 
leeT ; it  is  an  ordinary  train  1 — It  is  an  ordinary 
train  for  him  also. 

23103.  It  says  here  “ special  ” ?— But  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary train. 

23104.  Wo  do  not  want  to  labour  this  too  much. 
Yon  seem  to  have  a variety  of  fares ; and  a good 
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many  of  them  ate  yery  low  ahd  ™7  reasonable  !- 
Vt2310r5.atEat  of  course  you  can  pick  out  one  or  two 


anomalies  of  this 


where  the  Ardee  passenger  i 
cheap  fare?— But  it  is  in  the  ordinary  tram. 

23106.  His  cheap  ticket  is  issued  by  the  ordinary 

U 23107.  YBut  you  could  pay  the  same  low  iare  if  you 
travelled  by  the  advertised  train  from  Dunleer? 
Quito  so.  The  first  class  retrain  fare  to  Dublin  is 
12s.  6 d.  from  Dunleer ; Dunleer  to  Drogheda  3s. 
6d.  ; Drogheda  to  Dublin  after  12  o clock  » 5s. 
That  is  9s  • but  you  cannot  re-book  in  Drogheda 


The  issue  of 

mileage 

coupons 


extension  of 
time  for 
return  ticket.' 


because  the  train. 

**23108.  Have  you  been  to  the  railway  station  to 
examine  the  rate  books?— I have. 

23109.  And  have  you  looked  at  them  ?— -Yes,  1 nave 
looked  at  the  rate  books,  and  there  are  forty 
of  figures  in  all,  and  those  eight  different  tickets  have 
to  be  put  down  in  all  the  different  columns. 

23110.  Now  you  are  talking  about  passengei  fares? 
-.-Yes;  there  are  all  those  tickets  m the  different 
groups,  and  naturally  there  is  a lot  of  trouble  con- 
nected with  them.  , , , 

23111.  I see  in  your  proof  a great  number  of  su2‘ 
aestions,  but  I think  1 will  put  it  very  broadly  to 
you : Have  you  considered  what  is  the  best  remedy 
lieu  of  present  f01.  an  y0ur  grievances  ?— I would  suggest  that  it 
railway  should  be  done  by  not  having  any  railway  tickets 

tickets  recoin-  fcufc  b having  coupons,  and  grouping  all  the  difierent 
mended.  stations,  and  having  reasonable  rates  for  all  the  rail- 

way stations.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  a 
railway  company  whether  the  passenger  wavels  a 
mile  more  or  less  one  way  or  the  other ; and  if  they 
had  the  same  rate  for  groups  of  stations,  and  carried 
you  at  anv  time  you  wished,  I think  it  would  be 
much  better.  We  are  troubled  with  tickets  expiring 
at  difierent  dates— sometimes  you  have  to  come  back 
the  same  day,  sometimes  you  can  stay  an  extra  day 
or  two  da  vs,"  and  so  on.  But  my  suggestion  would  be 
that  the  time  should  be  unlimited,  and  that  at  any 
time  you  wished  to  come  back  you  should  be  able  to 
return  with  your  return  ticket.  In  Scotland  all  tickets 
are  available  for  six  months. 

23112.  All  ordinary  return  tickets,  do  you  mean  ?— 
Yes. 

23113.  What  are  they  in  Ireland— the  ordinary  re- 
torn  tickets? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— They  are  available 
for  a month. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — It  depends  on  the  distance. 

The  Witness. — For  a short  distance  the  ticket  is  only 
available  for  the  day  of  issue. 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— It  is  a month  gene- 
rally. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — Yes,  for  25  miles. 

23114.  Chairman. — I do  not  know  whether  the  wit- 
ness is  exactly  right  about  Scotland.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  an  ordinary  return  ticket  for,  say,  seven 
miles  in  Scotland  would  be  available  for  six  months? 
— From  Carnoustie  to  Dundee  is  only  eight  miles,  and 
the  return  ticket  is  available  for  six  months. 

23115.  You  know  that,  do  you? — I do. 

23116.  I am  not  questioning  your  accuracy,  but  I 
do  not  know  it,  and  that  is  why  I ask  you  ? — It  is  so. 

23117.  Ordinary  return  tickets  are  available  for 
six  months,  you  say? — Yes. 

23118.  And  in  Ireland  they  are  only  available  for 
one  month  for  long  distances? — Yes. 

23119.  For  under  fifty  miles  you  say  the  period 
varies  ? — Yes. 

23120.  Some  tickets  are  available  for  seven  days, 
and  some  for  one  day? — Yes.  And  I saw  by  the 
local  paper  the  other  day  that  some  people  wanted 
to  get  up  to  the  Exhibition  from  a long  distance,  from 


23124.  You  are  in  favour,  I see,  of  coupons— 
blocks  of  tickets,  at  so  much  a mile,  with  which  the 
passenger  should  be  allowed  to  travel  anywhere  at 
any  time,  and  to  give  up  his  coupons  whenever  he 
travelled  ? — Yes. 

23125.  That  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  a uniform 
f are  ? — Yes. 

23126.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  all  these  cheap 
excursion  fares? — Yes,  I think  they  are  only  irrita- 
ting ; and  I think  it  would  be  much  better  to  be 
without  them. 

23127.  Do  you  think  people  would  go  to  Dublin,  if 
they  did  not  have  these  cheap  excursion  tickets?— 

23128.  And  pay  the  ordinary  fare?— Yes,  a reason- 
able fare.  . 

23129.  For  instance,  what  is  the  day  excursion 
ticket  from  your  district  to  Dublin  for  the  Exhibition 
now? — With  the  ordinary  excursion  ticket  they  gave 
us  the  other  day,  they  take  you  up  to  Dublin  at 
half-past  twelve  in  the  day — that  is  the  excursion 
bill  which  they  are  issuing  now  (producing  bill),  and 
that  is  to  foe  continued  during  the  summer,  and  it  is 
a very  cheap  excursion  ; but  we  arrived  in  Dublin 
late,  so  that  we  could  not  go  anywhere.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  past  two  when  we  got  up  the  other  day ; and 
by  the  time  we  had  liad  something  to  eat  in  Dublin, 
and  we  got  to  the  Exhibition— it  takes  you  half  an 
hour  to  get  out  there— we  could  not  see  much  of  the 
Exhibition.  Then  we  had  to  get  home  again  by  the 
eight  o’clock  train  ; so  that  we  had  only  three  or  four- 
hours  at  the  Exhibition ; and  we  did  not  get  back 
before  11.30  p.m.,  which  was  too  late  for  country 
life. 

23130.  Looking  at  this  Kill,  have  you,  what  we  call 
early  closing  days  in  those  towns  ? — No,  none. 

23131.  Why  is  Thursday  selected  ?— I do  not  know. 

23132.  It  is  not  a kind  of  half-holiday  for  trades- 
men ? — No,  there  is  no  closing  day  in  the  country. 

23133.  It  seems  to  be  a very  cheap  fare?— Very 
cheap. 

23134.  But  you  would  do  away  with  all  these,  ac- 
cording to  what  you  say? — Yes,  it  is  too  late.  In. 
starting  it  should  be  9 a.m. 

23135.  I suppose  a lot  of  people  travel  by  these 
excursion  trains  ?— Very  few.  I wanted  our  work- 
men to  go  up,  but  they  said  it  would  not  be  worth 
their  while,  because  it  would  be  so  late  when  they 
arrived  in  Dublin,  that  it  would  be  nearly  four  o clock- 
before  they  got  to  the  Exhibition  ; and  then  they 
had  to  come  home,  and  it  would  be  twelve  ot  one 
o’clock  before  they  could  return  to  their  homes. 

23136.  Are  you  a shareholder  in  the  railway  com- 

^ *23137.  As  a sliareholder,  do  you  consider  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  country  for  the  State  to  pur- 
chase the  railways?— I think  that  in  a way  it  would 
be,  but  I would  certainly  not  agree  bo  the  local 
Councils  having  anything  to  say  to  it-_ 

23138.  Do  you  mean  the  County  Councils  f— nw 
County  'Councils,  yes. 

23139.  How  do  you  suggest  they  should  be  miana^d  ' 
— ®y  their  present  boards  amalgamating  m Duomi, 
and'  working  them  all.  from  Dublin  by  the 
boards  ; and  they  should  have  a representative  ot 
Government.  They  are  all  experts  in  Dub  in,  ^ 
difierent  boards  are  all  composed  of  experts ; an  ■ 
would  manage  them  in  the  way  to  suit  the  coun  ry 
best. 

23140.  The  State  is  to  buy  the  railways,  and  the 
railways  are  to  be  managed  by  the  existing  ra  J 
directors  ; is  that  your  idea  ? — Yes,  for  the  ben 
the  country.  The  drawback  to  ,a  large  central  Doa? 
having  to  do  with  it  is  that  they  woul 
further  enterprise  in  making  small  railways.  P 
moted  some  small  railways,  and  we  had  all 
railway  companies  in  opposition.  And  tney^^  ^ 


Cookstown,  and  they  wished  to  go  to  Dublin,  to  stop  railway  companies  m opposition,  m j...  an(j 
the  night  and  come  back  the  next  day  ; but  the  rail-  tramways,  of  course  ; for  instance,  tne  , 0j 

way  company  would  not  allow  an  extension  of  time,  Kngstown  Tramway  would  never  have  Dee  _ ^ 

and  they  had  to  come  back  on  the  same  day  by  the  if  th©  railway  companies  could  have  ’ 


. . b day  by 

eleven  o’clock  train  at  night. 

Lord  Pirrie. — The  distance  is  over  fifty  miles? — 
Yes,  it  is  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 

23121.  Chairman. — Was  that  an  excursion  train? — 
Yes. 

23122.  And  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
excursion  that  -the  ticket  was  issued  available  for  the 
day  only? — Yes. 

23123.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  that  if 
that  was  the  condition.  I mean  it  is  a cheap  fare 
for  which  a day  ticket  is  issued.  A passenger  could 
stay  a week  or  a month,  I suppose,  if  he  took  an 
ordinary  ticket? — Yes,  he  could. 


the  same  thing  in  Ck>rk.  . unfa* 

23141.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tramway  ^ 

the  railway  there?— Yes,  it  is  the  tramway  kiUmg ^ 

railway  now,  but  it  is  because  the ' rail  7 an(j 
progressive  ; they  are  too  tied  up  with  rea  P 
expense  and  wasted  capital  and  labour-  on  their  sf 
tem  in  working.  ■ _.irc}iaSe  with’ 

23142.  At  .any  rate,  you  favour  State  purci 
Irish  management?— Quit©  so.  mean?-- 

23143.  Is  that,  in  a few  words,  what  you  m 

Y 23144.  As  to  the  details,  you  have  not  gone  mto 
that  ? — No. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 


23162.  But  I thought  you  wanted  to  hand  the  rail-  July  » 1907> 
ways  over,  to  the  State? — I want  the  State  to  have  — L 
23145.  I would  just  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  the  purchase  of  them,  because  I think  it  would  lower  Mr.  Richard 

miestions.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  with  regard  to  the  rates  very  much  through  all  the  railways  being  W Walsh,  j.r., 

vour  bridge,  that  it  would  be  reasonable  that  the  amalgamated,  and  thus  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  Castlebelling- 

npoule  should  pay  for  the  use  of  the  railway  bridge? — the  present  expense.  —"V 

Yes  • they  would  be  only  too  pleased.  *°;  L0UC 

Examined  by  Mr.  Asfinall.  State 

purchase  of 

23163.  With  regard  to  the  carting  in  that  district,  the  Irish 
how  far  do  you  find  it  is  economical  for  the  people  railways 
in  the  district  to  cart  as  against  the  railway  rates  ? — recommended. 

0 They  cart  barley  nearly  eleven  miles  into  Drogheda  l“  the  mterete 

'jaJ&Hate  you  ever  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  and  hay  to  Dublin  from  Sloue,  26  mile,  bp  road. 
uui' . footpath  if  they  would  allow  you  to  use  23164.  Anything  else!— And  they  cart  coals.  ° 

making  a P t0  carrv  it? No  it  was  23165.  But  do  you  look  upon  ten  or  eleven  miles  buggestioii 

onlySin^ connection  with  the  railway  and  its’  passen-  as  the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  economical  to 
sers  that  I wished  to  ask  the  railway  company  to  ?arK?— **  £f.P?nds  very  much  upon  the  value  of  iabour  J..irt!u , 3LouId 
8ers  5rr  m the  district,  and  upon  what  the  farmers  are  going  ,ifi  al)0]^lied 

Ca£Lo  6You  would  not  allow  other  people  to  use  it,  tc>  do  wi&  their  horses.  , by  reduced 

excSt  people  going  to  and  from  tho  station;  yon  ?3166.  I rather  wanted  to  get  at  what  yon  were  r„t„. 

3 not°allew  the  general  traffic  to  m»  it  !-No.  *‘™E-  Do  you  sngg.et  that  the  railway  rate,  should 

01150  Now  tell  me  about  tho  Board  of  Trade,  be  Wred,  so  as  to  abohd,  carting!— Ses. 

Nave  vou  ever  asked  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  ever  -p-  23167.  Ttemfore  yonr  daure  -would  extend  for  a 

Have  you  evm  p-  a.  f aiiowine  cheaper  distance  of  about  ten  miles?— About  ten  miles,  yes. 

ggSfto* ftade?-No “iCeteSTn!  SST  «U8  .Mr.  Acvorth I Udnk  we  had  better  get  Tiuie  o£ 

23151  Just  one  other  thing.  I see  in  your  proof  *iS  right  on  the  Notes.  Return  tickets  are  avail-  availability 

that  vou  point  out  the  difference  between  the  railway  able,  as  I underhand,  for  a distance  not  exceeding  of  ordmary 

and  the  hatter ; you  say  the  hatter  always  charges  twenty-five  miles  for  one  week,  and  exceeding  twenty-  return  begets 

ana  ww  > •>  Tf  nn  stHcIa  iq  worth  five  miles  for  one  month? — Yes.  m Ireland, 

the  same  pne  . i . ' ] t _av  the  same  23169.  But  that  is  different  from  what  yon  said? — 

the  same  money,  one  ought  always  to  pay  the  same  J ^ ^ ^ of  ^ 

excursion  tickets  are  avail- 
able for  only  the  day  of  issue. 

23170.  But  the  ordinary  tickets,  I thought  you 
said,  were  available  for  only  a day  for  short  dis- 
tances?— Not  the  ordinary  tickets. 

23171.  Under  twenty-five  miles  it  is  available  for 
one  week,  and  over  twenty-five  miles  it  is  available 
for  one  month — is  mot  that  so? — Yes. 


1 23146  Have  you  ever  asked  the  railway  company 
to  allow  you  to  put  a footpath  at  your  own  expense? 
_I  asked  the  railway  company  to  make  a footpath. 

23147  Their  business  is  not  to  carry  foot  passen- 
gers hut  railway  passengers  ?— They  would  all  be  rail- 


P 23152.  If  you  go  up  Regent-street,  London,  now, 
you  will  see  “After  Season’s  Sale,”  and  you  can  buy 
a hat  for  one  guinea  for  which  you  would  have  had 
to  pay  perhaps  three  guineas  had  you  bought  it  a 
fortnight  before.  Is  not  that  rather  like  the  railway  ? 
—But  the  hatter  would  not  have  different  prices  upon 
the  same  day,  or  within  one  week. 

23153.  Is  it  not  rather  like  the  railway?  If  you 
want  to  go  at  your  own  time  they  charge  you  12s.  6 d.  ? 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

ieBi  23172.  With  regard  to  the  rate  on  agricultural  pro- 

23154.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  go  at  a time  that  duce,  without  going  into  details,  I suppose  your  con- 
suits  them,  they  charge  you  5s.  8 d.  ?— Yes.  tention,  broadly,  is  that  .as  the  value  of  any  corn- 

23155.  If  you  want  to  buy  a hat  for  yonr  wife  at  modity  must  largely  depend,  not  only  on  the  actual 
your  own  time  the  hatter  makes  you  pay  three  guineas,  cost  of  its  production,  but  on  the  additional  cost  in 
but  if  you  take  the  same  hat  when  he  has  not  been  volved  in  putting  it  on  the  market,  it  is  of  very 
able  to  sell  it  to  anybody  else,  he  will  sell  it  to  yon  great  importance  to  yon  to  have  the  costs  of  placing 
for  one  guinea  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  the  goods  on  the  market  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 

23156.  Is  not  that  much  the  same  as  the  railway?  sible  minimum,  and  you  think  that  under  present 
Do  you  not  think  that  a railway  company  ought  to  circumstances  they  are  not  reduced  to  such  a point, 
act  as  an  ordinary  trader  ? — Yes ; but  they  do  not ; or  rather  that  they  are  fixed  at  such  a rate  as  very 
the  ordinary  trader  gets  all  the  trade  he  possibly  can  considerably  to  add  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  do 
along  his  line ; but  the  railway  company  does  not  away  with  any  good  which  the  agriculturists  of 
take  the  ordinary  traffic ; it  all  goes  along  the  roads  Ireland  have  derived  from  the  lower  rents  which  they 
in  the  farm  carts.  You  will  see  numbers  of  them  pay  in  virtue,  of  land  purchase  .and  other  matters — 
always  on  the  road  to  Dundalk,  which  is  eight  to  that  those  effects  fare  nullified  to  a large  extent  by 
ten  miles  off ; and  they  will  carry  barley  ten  miles  the  high  rates  for  getting  their  goods  to  market  ? — 
along  the  road.  There  are  long  strings  of  farm  carts  Yes. 

to  be  seen  there.  23173.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 

23157.  You  have  never  tried  to  help  the  railway  adoption  of  the  Continental  system.  You  know,  of 
company  by  going  with  them  to  the  Board  of  Trade  course,  that  in  most  of  the  Continental  countries  the 
and  saying,  “ Make  easier  regulations.”  You  have  rates  for  export,  especially  in  the  oase  of  agricul- 
not  done  anything  of  that  kind,  have  yon? — It  would  • tural  produce,  are  very  substantially  lower  than  for 
be  no  use  for  a private  individual  to  do  so.  I am  the  same  class  of  produce  which  remains  in  the 
simply  here  on  my  own  behalf.  country.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  that  policy? — I 

23158.  Are  yon  not  a member  of  the  local  authority  ? think  so.  In  Ireland  we  cannot  get  rid  of  onr  farm 
— Gentlemen  and  large  ratepayers  are  not  elected  on  produce. 

the  local  .authority  now ; they  are  absolutely  de-  23174.  Because  the  cost  involved  is  so  great  ?— Yes,  Alleged 
■barred.  the  cost  is  killing  in  the  case  of,  for  instance,  turnips  injury  to 

23159.  Do  they  not  sympathise  with  your  view  that  and  hay.  To  give  an  instance,  hay  will  be  Is.  6d.  agricultural 
they  would  like  a station  ? — No.  per  cwt.  down  in  'Gastlebelliiigham,  while  it  is  6s.  in  producers  by 

23160.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  yon  understand  Dublin,  and  you  cannot  send  hay  to  Dublin  from  excessive 
that  question — you  answered  that  they  did  not  want  CastlebeUingham.  convevance 

a station;  but  1 understood  yon  to  tell  me  that  they  23175.  You  spoke  of  barley,  and  I think  yon  said  ofgUcb goods 
did  want  a station  between  these  two  places  ? — I think  the  rate  was  6s.  6d.  ? — Yes.  market. 

local  boards  are  rather  objecting  to  railway  facilities,  23176.  And  I think  about  fen  barrels  go  to  a ton  ? 
because  through  not  having  them  the  people  are  being  — Yes. 

kept  at  home.  The  shopkeepers,  who  are  now  the  23177.  The  value  per  ton  would  be  about  £6,  I 
local  boards,  approve  of  the  present  state  of  things,  suppose? — Not  so  much. 

because  it  keeps  the  people  at  home  and  they  have  to  23178.  Yon  get  10s.  to  14s.  a barrel,  do  you  not  ? — 
buy  stuff  locally.  For  instance,  we  have  got  a co-  Yes,  about  that. 

operative  society  in  Dublin  selling  farm  manures ; 23179.  At  10s.  per  barrel  if  would  be  £5  a ton  and 

and  the  people  of  whom  I have  been  speaking  do  not  at  12s.  it  would  be  £6.  In  other  words,  you  consider 
like  that,  because  the  local  trader  sells  manures.  that  the  proportion  of  the  rate  to  the  vain©  is  too 

23161.  Mr.  Acworth. — If  the  railways  were  managed  great? — Very  much.  Potatoes  again  are  only  about 
by  the  State,  would  you  have  them  managed  on  the  £2  10s.  ia  ton,  and  the  rate  is  almost  the  same, 
opinion  of  the  Irish  people  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  23180.  We  all  know  that  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
the_  people  at  home,  or  on  your  opinion  that  it  is  tries  in  Dublin,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
desirable  to  let  them  travel  1 — It  would  be  a very  risky  is  Guinness’s  Brewery,  and  there,  I believe,  it  is  the 
experiment.  case  that  owing  to  the  prohibitive  railway  rates  they- 

2 Z 
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are  getting  a large  quantity  of  tlieir  barley  from 
abroad  ? — Yes. 

23181.  And,  as  we  all  know,  there  has  been  an 
agitation  among  Irish  agriculturists  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  Messrs.  Guinness  to  take  the  barley 
produced  in  the  country  ?— Exactly.  With  regard  to 
potatoes,  >a  couple  of  years  ago  I tried  to  sell _ potatoes, 
but  I found  the  cost  of  transit  destroyed  all  the 
profit,  and  I gave  them  to  cattle. 

23182.  I was  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  say,  as 
I understood  you,  that  local  authorities  are 
opposed  to  railway  facilities  and  extra  railway  sid- 
ing accommodation  and  other  advantages  of  that 
kind  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  that  j hut  I have 
heard  several  traders  in  the  towns  say  that  they 
rather  disapprove  of  railway  facilities,  because  when 
the  people  are  at  home  dealing  in  their  own  shops 
locally  they  are  able  to  make  more  money  than  when 
the  people  go  to  Dublin  and  shop. 

23183.  There  may  be  something  in  that ; but  I cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  experience  of  the  country 
generally,  judging  from  the  evidence  we  have  had 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  in  the 
direction  that  you  suggest,  quite  apart  from  the 
gentry  and  men  of  your  class  being  excluded  from 
the  local  authority? — I have  heard  several  people  in 
Drogheda  complain  about  the  cheap  tickets  which 
the  people  get  to  go  to  Dublin,  whereby  they  can  now 
go  and  shop  in  Dublin  instead  of  locally,  as  they  used 
to  do. 

23184.  That  might  prejudice  the  local  shopkeeper 
perhaps,  but  he  is  only  one  of  a small  class  as  com- 
pared with  the  people  who  depend  upon  the  shop- 
keeper or  depend  upon  outside  sources  for  supplies  ? — 
Quite  so. 

23185.  So  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  greater  num- 
ber the  argument  is  in  favour  of  railway  facilities, 
naturally  ? — Yes. 

23186.  You  spoke  about  railway  facilities  and  ex- 
cursions, of  course  the  particular  excursion  you  men- 
tioned to  the  Dublin  Exhibition  seems  to  start  very 
late.  Has  it  ever  been  represented  to  the  railway 
company  that  they  might  with  advantage  start  at 
an  earlier  hour? — I wrote  to  the  railway  company 
asldng  them  to  start  the  train  earlier,  and  they  said 
that  it  would  interfere  too  much  with  their  other 
arrangements  to  let  us  go  by  the  ordinary  train  at 
9 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  so  have  all  the  day  in 
Dublin.  They  said  it  would  interfere  with  their 
other  arrangements,  but  there  are  three  hours  during 
which  there  is  no  passenger  train  running  on  the  line 
at  all. 


Complaint  as 
to  incon- 
venient 

train  arrauge- 
G.  N.  (I.)  Ry. 


23187.  I was  rather  surprised  at  what  you  said, 
because  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I live  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  give 
a very  good  excursion  train  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  which  practically  gives  the  people  the  whole 
day,  and  they  have  seven  or  eight  hours  at  the 
Exhibition  ? — I wrote  to  the  manager  in  Dublin  and 
asked  him  to  let  us  come  up  early  in  the  morning, 
hut  he  declined,  and  said  that  he  could  not  do  it  as  it 
would  interfere  with  his  traffic  arrangements.  And, 
of  course,  when  we  got  up  so  late  as  that  it  meant 
that  we  could  not  get  back  until  12  o’clock  or  1 o’clock, 
and  then  we  had  a long  drive,  and  the  people  in  the 


house,  the  servants  and  so  on,  were  kept  up  and  the 
whole  place  was  upset. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'6. — I agree  with  you  that  it 
seems  to  be  a very  late  hour. 

Examined  by  Loed  Pieexe. 

23188.  Just  one  question  as  regards  your  view  about 
the  train  starting  from  Ardee  with  passengers  in  it 
who  have  paid  6s.  for  a return  ticket;  when  that 
train  stops  at  Dunleex,  you  consider  that  you  should 
get  your  ticket  at  the  same  rate  as  from  Ardee?— 
Yes. 

23189.  You  meant  to  convey  that  it  was  not  a 
special  train,  but  the  ordinary  train  stopping  at 
your  station,  and  therefore  you  complained  that  you 
did  not  get  your  ticket  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Ardee 
people  did? — Yes. 

23190.  In  a case  of  that  sort,  is  it  not  very  cus- 
tomary and  is  it  not  in  fact  an  ordinary  thing  on  the 
Great  Northern  line  that,  although  the  cheap  tickets 
are  not  issued  at  your  station,  the  guard  will  give 
you  a ticket  as  if  you  had  got  in  at  Ardee? — No;  the 
stationmaster  declined  to  do  so. 

23191.  I understood  that  on  the  Great  Northern 
line,  when  there  were  excursion  trains  of  that  sort 
and  people  wanted  to  get  in  at  intermediate  stations, 
they  were  always  allowed  to  do  so  on  paying  the 
same  price  as  from  the  original  starting  place,  and 
that,  as  I understand  you,  is  all  you  want?— Yes; 
that  is  what  I want.  The  stationmaster  said  that 
if  I wished  to  book  by  the  excursion  I could  wait  till 
11  o’clock. 

23192.  I am  speaking  of  that  one  train  which 
started  from  Ardee  at  8.45  and  stopped  at  your 
station — I only  want  to  get  it  clear? — The  station- 
master  declined  to  allow  us  to  travel  on  that  at  the 
cheap  rate. 

23193.  Chairman. — A man  from  Ardee  can  leave  a 
little  after  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  have  a whole 
day  in  Dublin  for  6s.  ? — Yes. 

23194.  Whereas,  if  you  want  to  go  by  that  same 
train  it  costs  you  double  that  amount? — Quite  so. 

23195.  You  go  in  the  same  train  and  you  come  back 
in  the  same  train? — Yes  ; there  is  no  excursion  train 
from  Ardee  ; it  is  the  ordinary  train. 

23196.  The  Ardee  excursion  passenger  is  allowed  to 
travel  by  the  ordinary  train  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — It  is  a privi- 
lege which  is  granted  to  that  small  branch  at  Ardee 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a special  excursion  train. 
If  the  witness  waited  he  could  go  by  the  regular  ex- 
cursion train.  In  the  case  of  the  Ardee  train  a pri- 
vilege is  granted  to  that  little  branch  which  is  only 
four  miles  long. 

The  Witness. — It  is  six  miles  long,  and  we  pay  a 
county  rate  for  it,  a guarantee  rate. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — That  privilege 
is  granted  to  that  short  length  of  line. 

The  Witness. — I pay  4 d.  in  the  pound  for  that 
Ardee  branch. 

23197.  Colonel  HiCtcheson  Poe. — That  is  a gua- 
ranteed railway  ? — Yes  ; the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  made  that  branch  on  condition  of  the 
Barony  paying  the  guarantee. 

Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Walsh. 


Mr.  Michael 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
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Mr.  Michael  Lynch,  j.p., 

23198.  Mr.  Lynch,  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace? 
— Yes. 

23199.  And  you  appear  on  behalE  of  the  Omagh 
Urban  District  Council  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  place  ? — Yes. 

23200.  Have  you  been  deputed  by  them  to  give  evi- 
dence before  us  ? — Yes. 

23201.  What  part  of  the  case  do  you  wish  to  bring 
before  our  notice?— In  the  first  place  I wish  to 
advocate  the  construction  of  more  light  railways  in 
the  County  of  Tyrone. 

23202.  More  light  railways? — Yes. 

23203.  Are  there  any  light  railways  there  now?— 
Yes,  surely,  there  are  two.  I here  is  the  Clogher 
Valley  Railway  and  the  Castlederg  and  Victoria 
Bridge  Tramway. 

23204.  Between  what  particular  points  do  you  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  these 
additional  light  railways  ?— In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  county  there  is  a very  large  district  that  is 


examined  by  the  Chaieman. 

entirely  without  railway  facilities,  and  I suggest 
that  there  should  be  a light  railway  starting  from 
Cookstown  and  going  on  by  Greencastle,  Rooskey, 
Gortin,  Plumbridge,  to  Strafaane. 

23205.  What  distance  would  that  be? — About 
thirty-five  miles.  , 

23206.  And  the  whole  of  the  district  that  you  have 
mentioned  is  now  without  any  railway  communication 
of  any  kind? — Yes.  , , 

23207.  What  other  districts  do  you  suggest?— That 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  tne 
locality.  There  would  be  required  a branch  hne 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  suggested  line  connecting 
with  Omagh. 

23208.  Omagh  to  Greencastle  ? — Yes. 

23209.  Mr.  Acwortli.— From  Cookstown  to  Strabane 
is  the  first  you  suggest? — Yes. 

23210.  And  a branch  from  Greencastle  down  to 
Omagh  ? — Yes. 
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23211.  Chairman. — What  other  part  of  the  district 
do  you."  suggest  ? — That  would  be  sufficient  for  that 
district  Then,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  does  not  serve  the  locality 
in  the  way  it  should. 

23212  There  is  a station  at  Clogher,  is  there  not? 

-From’ Clogher  direct  to  Omagh.  . . , 

23213.  Mr.  Acworth. — Not  to  use  the  existing  line 
to  Fintona  ? — No.  . 

23214.  Chairman. — Why  not  use  the  existing  line? 
—There'  is  a pretty  mountainous  district  lying  be- 
tween Fintona  and  Fivemiletown. 

23215.  Have  you  ascertained  what  population  would 
be  served  by  these  suggested  light  railways  ? — I cannot 
eive  you  the  figures  of  the  population  of  these  par- 
ticular localities.  The  reason  I suggest  these  lines 
is  that  when  this  line  was  made 

23216.  Which  line? — The  Clogher  Valley  line.  It  led 
nowhere  in  particular.  The  place  where  the  people  of 
the  district  would  come  to  in  the  ordinary  way  for  busi- 
ness would  be  Omagh.  Omagh  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  all  the  local  business  of  the  county  is 
done  there.  It  is  an  Assize  town;  the  official 
bnsiness  is  done  there.  The  County  Council  meetings  are 
held  there,  and  there  is  also  a large  rural  district  whose 
Council  meet  at  Omagh.  The  Tyrone  County  Asylum 
(in  which  there  are  800  persons)  is  situated  in 
Omagh,  as  also  is  the  County  Hospital.  In  addition 
to  that  there  are  four  secondary  schools  in  the  town. 

23217.  That  is  at  Omagh? — Yes,  All  these  things 
bring  a large  number  of  people  from  other  portions 
of  the  county,  and  there  are  not  at  present  sufficient 
travelling  facilities.  For  instance,  when  people  at 
Auchnacloy,  Ballygawley,  or  Clogher  find  it  necessary 
to  go  to  Omagh,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
railway  they  drive — a di'stanoe  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles. 

23218.  From  Ballygawley  to  Omagh  it  would  be 
the  shortest  way  to  drive,  would  it  not? — Yes,  but 
there  is  a station  on  the  'Ologher  Valley  Railway  at 
Ballygawley  and  also  at  Auchnacloy,  and  if  they 
went  by  rail  they  would  require  to  go  round  by 
Portadown,  which  is  a very  long  distance,  and  would 
occupy  half  a day  or  more  in  travelling  to  and  fro. 

23219.  The  various  districts  in  which  you  have  mig- 
gested  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  light 
railways  are  they  composed  of  agricultural  land  ? — 
Yes. 

23220.  Anything  else? — 'No. 

23221.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  there  no  minerals? — No. 

23222.  Chairman. — Is  it  good  agricultural  land? — 
The  Clogher  Valley  is  tSie  best  land  in  Tyrone. 

23223.  Take  the  districts  where  you  suggest  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a light  railway,  is 
the  land  well  under  cultivation  there  now  ? — Yes.  In 
the  Clogher  Valley  it  is,  but  in  the  other  districts — 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  where  I sug- 
gest a line  from  Cookstown  to  Strabane,  the  land 
is  rather  poor,  and  the  district  is  rather  congested. 

23224.  It  would  be  the  advantage  of  only  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  tfhat  part  of  the  county  that  this 
particular  railway  would  serve  ? — Yes.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a through  line  from  Donegal  to  Belfast;  it 
would  shorten  the  distance  considerably. 

23225.  In  fact  it  would  be  practically  a straight 
line  ?— Yes. 

23226.  Instead  of  going  round? — Yes,  from  Stra- 
bane  to  Belfast.  That  would  be  of  assistance  in  mak- 
ing the  line  a paying  one,  but  it  would  not  serve  the 
people  of  the  locality  unless  there  was  a branch  line 
te  Omagh.  I might  point  out  in  reference  to  tihe 
Clogher  Valley  Railway  that  it  is  significant  that  the 
receipts  from  goods  are  larger  than  the  receipts  from 
passengers.  I take  the  figures  issued  in  June,  1906 

23227.  Is  this  on  the  'Clogher  Valley  line?— Yes; 
the  receipts  from  passengers  were  £3,846. 

23228.  For  what  period  ? — Six  months.  For  goods 
the  receipts  were  £4,462.  I would  point  out  that  in 
tfle  ordinary  course  the  receipts  from  passengers 
■fuT  ^e-  more  than  the  receipts  from  goods  traffic 

“e  railway  did  serve  the  people  of  the  locality.  I 
should  also  say  that  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  was 
®ade  under  a baronial  guarantee,  and.  there  is  still 
the  rates  in  the  guaranteeing  portion  of 

^0U  SQSg6St  that  these  light  railways 
made  under  a similar  arrangement  to  that 

the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  ? — I think  the  rate- 
payers of  the  county,  after  their  experience  of  the 
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Cloglier  Valley,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  sanction 
the  making  of  fresh  railways — I mean  under  baronial 
guarantees. 

23230.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a free 
grant  in  these  particular  districts  for  making  the 
ralways  ? — I do  not  think  a free  grant  would  he  neces- 
sary in  this  particular  case,  because  I believe  the 
extra  traffic  that  would  accrue  from  the  making  of 
the  branch  line  which  I suggest  would  pay  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  interest  on  the  outlay. 

23231.  Then  why  does  not  private  enterprise  do  it 
if  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  its  paying? — I 
am  afraid  there  is  not  sufficient  enterprise. 

23232.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  train  ser- 
vice betwen  Omagh  and  Dungannon  and  Omagh  and 
Enniskillen? — In  Omagh  we  complain  that  we  have 
no  6low  train  leaving  Omagh  in  the  Dungannon  and 
Belfast  direction  between  1.10  and  5.55  p.m. 

23233.  How  many  trains  have  you  in  the  day,  do 
you  remember? — We  have  four  trains  and  the  limited 
mail. 

23234.  Four  trains  during  the  day? — Yes.  One  of 
the  trains  is  at  11  <at  night,  so  that  you  may  say  we 
have  only  three. 

23235.  Three  trains  during  the  day? — Yes. 

23236.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  traffic  would  justify 
additional  trains? — Yes;  I think  it  would.  We  also 
complain  that  there  is  no  local  train  arriving  in 
Omagh  earlier  that  10.45. 

23237.  That  is  arriving  tat  Omagh  ? — Yes  ; there  is 
no  train  earlier  than  10.45  from  Dungannon. 

23233.  Omagh  is  a market  town,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

23239.  "What  is  the  population  of  Omagh? — About 
5,000. 

23240.  (Do  you  mean  to  say  that  from  any  point 
north  or  south  there  is  no  train  arrives  before  that 
time? — Oh,  no.  From  Dungannon  there  is  an 
earlier  train  arriving  at  Omagh  at  9.20,  but  it  is  the 
limited  mail  which  stops  only  at  Dungannon. 

23241.  What  about  the  passenger  fares  in  operation 
there? — Before  I pass  to  that  I should  like  to 
say  that  this  is  a great  disadvantage  to  the  people 
at  the  intermediate  stations  between  Dungannon  and 
Omagh. 

23242.  What  is  a disadvantage? — The  fact  that 
there  is  no  slow  train  either  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  afternoon  at  a convenient  time  for  pupils  attend- 
ing school  or  for  people  travelling  to  Omagh  on  busi- 
ness. There  would  be  a considerable  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  secondary  schools  in  Omagh. 

23243.  Would  they  come  from  the  district  between 
Dungannon  and  Omagh  1 — Yes ; from  the  inter- 
mediate villages,  such  as  Beragh,  'Sixmilecross,  and 
Carrickmore. 

23244.  You  do  not  suggest  another  train ; yon  sug- 
gest the  alteration  of  file  times,  so  that  the  trains 
should  arrive  earlier  at  Omagh ; is  that  what  you 
mean? — Yes  ; that  would  do.  If  this  10.45  train  ar- 
rived at,  say,  9.30  or  thereabouts  it  would  serve. 

23245.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — If  the  limited 
mail,  which  arrives  at  9.20  or  any  other  train  ar- 
riving before  ten  o’clock,  was  a slow  train  which 
would  accommodate  the  intermediate  stations,  that 
would  answer  the  purpose.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
afternoon,  from  Omagh.  If  the  limited  mail  was  a 
slow  local  train  between  Omagh  and  Dungannon  it 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

23246.  You  are  talking  about  the  school  children? 
— If  the  children,  have  to  go  from  any  station  be- 
tween Dungannon  to  Omagh  they  do  not  get  to 
Omagh  until  10.45. 

23247.  And  what  time  have  they  to  leave  m the 
afternoon? — They  cannot  leave  until  5.55. 

23248.  They  arrive  too  late  and  they  leave  too 
late?— Yes.  Other  lines  are  all  right  in  that  respect. 
The  Enniskillen  line  has  a very  good  train,  and  quite 
a number  of  pupils  come. 

23249.  Because  they  arrive  earlier  and  leave  earlier  ? 
— Yes  ; they  get  suitable  trains. 

23250.  Is  that  a real  grievance,  do  you  think?— It 
is  a real  grievance. 

23251.  You  think  so?— I am  quite  sure  it  is. 

23252.  Has  this  'been  represented  to  the  railway 
company? — It  lias. 

23253.  The  very  point  which  you  have  just  brought 
before  us?— Yes.  I should  also  say  with  regard  to 
Dublin  that  we  complain  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
facilities. 

2 Z 2 
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My  v.07,  g£.  «^^£SatS5w*-»r 

Mr.  BM  I .«»  to  “ Sm  3'  ret.” 


23278.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  that  are  in 
operation  for  that  particular  traffic  ? — No  ; we  com- 
plain that  there  again  undue  preference  is  given  to 


impossible  to  go  from  D623279.  Can  you  give  us  some  figures?— I have  some 

in  the  same  day  and  do  any  business  in  JJuDiin.  xm 

first  train  we  can  get  from  Omagh  to  Dublin  is  8.32,  figures^here.  _ ^ 


Dublin  at  1 o’clock,  “whereas  from  Cooks- 


town  they  get  a train  at  7 in  the  morrnng  andfr^i 


CouucU  and  at  Enniskillen  ,at  6.40,  which  arrives  in  Dublin 
the  Clmmbei  ^ order  to  reach  Omagli  the  same  night  it 


Dublin  at  10.30. 
light  it  is  neces- 


23280.  Take  the  rates  for  shirts  and  underclothing? 
—The  rate  for  shirts  and  underclothing  from  Omagh 
to  London  is  55s.  a ton.  • 

23281.  I apprehend  that  for  these  shirts  and  under- 


In  order  to  reach  Omagh  the  same  nig  clothing  the  principal  market  is  London?— Yes. 

sary  to^leave  Dublin  at  3 o clock  uni  y g 23282.  And  the  through  rate  from  Omagh  to  London 

_ jfcSJdS  “ S&  £S'yo?s*J  ‘k“l  “ "»f  *»  “ oomp»red 


Dublin?— Barley  two  hours,  whereas  from  Enniskil- 
len or  Cookstown,  which  are  almost  as  far  as  Omagh, 


len  or  Cookstown,  which  are  almost  as  xar  as  > 

they  can  have  several  hours  there.  . 

23257.  In  that  respect  you  think  Omagh  m ax  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  Cookstown  ?— Yes, 
with  either  Cookstown,  Dungannon,  or  Enniskillen. 

23258.  With  either  of  those  places?— Yes. 

23259.  They  are  all  on  the  same  railway?— res, 


is  55s.  a ton?— Yes. 

23283.  And  you  say  that  that  is  unfair  as  compared 
with  Derry  ?— Yes. 

23284.  What  is  the  Derry  rate?— 43s.  4d. 

23285.  What  is  the  distance? — Thirty-four  miles 


longer. 

25256.  From  Derry  to  London? — Yes. 

23287.  Thirty-four  miles  longer  than  from  Omagh? 


zozoa.  xxiey  u,‘  “rr ” A * Nor-  23238.  You  know,  I suppose,  that  what  may  give 

they  are , all  on  the  same  that  low  rate  is  the  sea  competition  ?-To  some  extent, 

them.  We  also  say  that  it  would,  e quite  P?  , ..  . bn*  t +>, iriR  it  is  very  unfair,  seeing  that 


them.  We  also  say  that  it  wouia  i e q P ,fc  may  be  . but  j think  jt  js  very  unfair,  seeing  that 

Portal,  and  ^ 


!SSS.  » ™ to  Ported.™  now,  dees  it  »*!-  ZZZg"  “•  **  * 

™ tTone^of  this  shirt  and  underclothing  traffic) 
23262.  It  goes  on  to  Portadown  and  Belfast?-  -go.^  ^ Aeu0l^_Sa. 

Yes-  _ . . ,,  j— t iw,  ta  Huvshsml- 


You  mean  that  they  go  through  Omagh 


23291.  Mr.  Acworth.— Surely  it  goes  largely  by  sea 


23263  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  from  Derry  to  Hey  sham  ?-No  jasmaUpart  offfie 
toZjiSTfc*  was  an  ejtension  ta  Porte-  traffic  is  carried  by  the  Midland  Bailway ; some  by 
d™  to  oSmh  in  c"  Lticn  with  tbe  tramt-Yes.  the  Midland  to  Belfast  and  some  by  tb.  Great 

23264.  That"  won  id  ibe  an  additional  train  ?— Yes,  Horthern,  wl  Belfast  or  Graenora  and  Holyhead, 

or  it  might  be  that  the  train  arriving  at  Omagh  at  7 ^23292. 

°<23265C‘to  make”  that 'connection  l_Yes.  Ho  ; not  direct.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  bulk  oi 


ZOZOO.  AO  III  Hite  Ulilt  OUUIHSUUVU  i J-  t-m.  I — - “ . * 

23266.  Then  what  about  passenger  fares?— I think  the  traffic  goes  uta  Belfast. 


extension  of  think  there  is  not  so  much  to  complain  of 


23293.  Chairman. — But  you  are  also  certain,  I snp- 


the  exclusion  to  passenger  fares,  except  that  the  excursions  might  pose— I may  put  it  to  you— ^tlje  traffic 
ticket  system.  ^ a fittle  extended,  particularly  over  other  lines.  from  Derry  through  Omagh  to  London  at  a less  rate 

The  opnaral  tendency  seems  to  be  on  all  the  railways  than  the  Omagli  rate?— Oh,  yes. 


The  general  tendency’  seems  to  be  on  all  the  railways  than  the  Omagh  rate?— Oh,  yes. 

in  Ireland  to  boom  the  places  of  interest  on  their  23294.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that?-No  doubt 

own  line.  There  may  be  places  of  equal  interest  whatever.  , . i 

which  happen  to  be  be  their  own  line  und  on  an-  23295  And  that  tbe  truffle  is  corned  from  Omgl 
other  line,  but  they  will  give  no  facilities  at  all  for  by  rail?— That  is  so.  n , . 

reaching  them.  23296.  Lord  Pirne.— It  must  go  through  Omagh  by 

23267  You  believe  that  in  that  respect  there  might  the  Great  Northern  ?— Yes.  And  the  Great  Northern, 

he  some  improvement  ?-I  think  there  is  room  for  a as  far  as  they  can,  favour  the  ports  of  Grwnore  and 

great  deal  of  improvement  in  that  respect.  Holyhead,  because,  presumably,  they  get  larg 

23268.  At  Omagh  you  have  no  competition  what-  minal  on  the  through  rate, 
ever  ?-None  whatever.  23297.1  suppose  they  carry  to  Greenore  from 

23269.  It  is  all  served  by  the  Great  Northern?—  Omagh?— Yes.  I would  say,  m connection  with mt 

By  the  Great  Northern.  There  is  no  competition  that  I think  it  is  very  unfair  that  preference  oi  on 

either  for  goods  or  for  passengers.  sort  should  he  given.  I think  a veiy  reasonabe 

23270.  With  , regard  to  the  goods  rates.  Have  you  on  it  would  be  that  where  any  special  rate  isgi 
GowL  rates  a complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  the  rates  that  a competitive  point,  the  railway  company  shout 

d t 'mental  are  charged.  When  I say  complaint,  are  there  any  be  allowed  to  charge  a higher  rate  to  intermedia 

. ; Tates  in  operation  which  yon  think  are  detrimental  points.  , , . . • 

development  * to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  district?  23298.  Chairman. — We  have  had  a good  dealo 
5SXK  — Yes.  denes  on  that  particular  point.  Have  Jen  any  ota 

tries  of  the  23271.  First  of  all,  tell  us  what  industries  there  are  rates  ? Can  you  give  us  the  rate  for  drapery  go  > 
district.  besides  agriculture? — Before  I pass  to  that  I should  for  instance,  sent  into  the  country?— Yes.  . 

like  to  mention  one  point  that  the  business  people  23299.  Sent  from  England — say,  from  Mancheste 
of  Omagh  complain  of.  They  complain  that  undue  — Yes,  I can.  . , 

preference  in  many  respects  is  given  to  large  centres  23300.  Can  you  give  us  the  rates  from  March. 


. Sent  from  England — say,  from  I 


23300.  Can  you  give  us  the  rates  from  Manchester 


of  population.  There  are  weekly  excursions  from  via  Belfast  for  drapery  goods  to  Omagh?  Die  rate 


Omagh  to  Belfast  and  also  to  Derry  at  a low  rate, 
but  there  are  no  weekly  excursions  into  Omagh.  The 
result  is  that  a lot  of  people  from  the  town  and  tbe 
locality  go  to  Belfast  and  Derry  to  do  their  shop- 


from  Manchester  via  Belfast  is  43s.  4d.  per  ton. 
23301.  To  Omagh? — Yes. 

23302.  That  is,  via  Belfast?— Yes.  . 

23303.  What  is  it  to  Strabane?— To  Strabane  it  a 


mg.  Ane  rauway  company  were  approacnea  on  tins  Ms.  aa.  . • j 

point  some  years  ago,  and  the  reply  was  that  if  they  23304.  And  to  Derry  ? — To  Derry,  35s. ; that  is  cm 
gave  Omagh  facilities  of  that  kind  every  other  town  class.  Then  there  is  second-class. 

Si  ™™Jvibl“t<,d  ™Sd  wa'”J-  HI"  f‘ciI.ili6s-  . , 23305.  Which  way  does  the  traffic  go  to  Deny 

_23272.  You  m op  the  question  now  of  special  es-  Belfast— it  does  not  go  bj  tbe  Great  Horthern,  ft* 


ouraion  fares  from  these  other  places  as  compared  itl-Some  of  it  does. 


23307.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Peg. — I suppose  * ” 
goes  bj  the  Midland!— Yes;  but  all  for  Stratane  gw 


■with  Omagh ?— Yes.  n i— come  or  id  ooes.  a,  Yes 

23273.  But  I was  on  the  question  of  rates  for  goods  833t>6-  ognin,  it  goes  through  Omagni 

—I  had  left  the  question  of  passenger  fares?— I am  23307.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I suppose  a » 
coming  to  that  now.  g0eS  by  the  Midland?— Yes ; but  all  for  Strabane  goes 

Staple  23274  Is  there  any  linen  industry  in  the  district?—  through  Omagh.  , . ,1sB 

industries  of  No-  ^ ^ Omagh.  23308.  Chairman.^ That  is  drapery  goods  in  cia- 

Omagh  23275.  Or  in  the  district  ?— No.  three  of  the  classification  ?— Yes.  Then  there  is  th 

District.  . Is.  there  anything  but  agriculture ?— There  second  class.  -.n(] 

is.  There  is  some  shirt-making  carried  on,  and  also  23309.  What  is  the  second  class  rate?— lhe  sew 
41 ct“e  of  ladies’  underclothing.  class  rate  is  60s.  to  Omagh.  . cco,  ;n 

23277.  That  is  rather  a large  industry  in  Ireland,  23310.  Chairman.— How  do  yon  run  your  classes  u* 
is  it  not?— Yes,  in  the  north-west.  Ireland?  Surely  it  is  the  other  way? 
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if  Smith.  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.). — We  rean  them  the  23336.  Chairman. — You  surprise  me  at  any  rate.  3j  1907< 
i“r'  you  do.  sir — ascending  first,  second,  Judging  from  what  you  have  said,  your  opinion  is  — 

same  way  ‘ • not  a favourable  one  in  regard  to  the  treatment  Mr.  Michael 

Chairman  —But  the  second  class  apparently  you  have  received  on  the  Irish  railways  ?— We  think,  Lj-nch,  j.p., 
than  the  third?  m Omagh,  that  we  receive  exceptionally  bad  treat-  Represents- 

I*V.  Ry.). — That  is  wrou;  meat. 

•>  mistake.  We  liave  the  very  same  order  23337.  And  you  have  laid  all  these  particular  gme- 
th8r r have  ill  England.  vances  before  the  railway  company  ?— I cannot  say  Cljuncil  audoi 

a5X  ^iee  —That  is  a mistake.  The  finer  class  of  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of  bread.  I am  not  tlie  chamber 
Jy** « course  has  the  higher  rate.  The  figures  concerned  in  that  industry,  and  I am  not  aware  that  of  Commerce, 
i Cnsnosed  it  has  been  formally  put  before  them.  Omagh, 

shouid  be  P & w Ry.).— Heavy  drapery  is  23338.  Neither  are  you  aware  of  what  rate  they 

ho  toortb  class,  r rar 

^2^12^ Chairman. — Will  you  give  us  the  fourth  class  23340.  For  Goods  and  parcels  ?-Yes  advocated. 

r +hm  mump  nlaces ? To  Omagh  it  is  50s.,  23341.  Is  not  the  small  parcels  scale  m Ireland 

& SE?  aid  to  Deny  40sg  available  for  any  station  in  Ireland  ?-It  is,  to  some 


St23312be( Chairman. — Will  you  give  us  the  fourth  class  2334C 
rate  between  the  same  places?— To  Omagh  it  is  50s.,  2334. 

to  Strabane,  45s.  10d.,  and  to  Deny,  40s.  availal 

23313.  Now  give  us  the  local  rates  from  Belfast  to 


those  places?— I have  a few  figures  here. 

23314.  You  might  give  us  the  rate  for  bacon? — 
From  Belfast  to  Omagh  it  is  15s.  4<f. 


23342.  Chairman. — Is  it  not  to  every  extent;  is 
there  any  limitation? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.). — There  are  two  ex- 


Is  that  station  to  station  ?— That  is  station  captions— the  Waterford  and  Tramore  and  the  Cork 
, Sion  rate.  To  Strata,  it  is  13s.  Hi.  carted  and  M.croom  Railways 

aid  to  Derry,  10«.  lOi.  station  to  station  rate.  23343.  Ctarmun.-With  these  two  esceptiom,  tine 
D must  always  be  remembered  that  Strabane  is  fifteen  small  parcels  scale  i«  Available ! 

SiSfuS  from  Belfast  tlian  Omagh.  «[■.  Smyth  (G.  S * W.  Ry.).-I  thought  you  were 

23316?  It  depends  upon  which  way  you  go,  does  it  speaking  of  the  scale  for  parcels  by  paaaenger  tram, 
riot  ? — Not  from  Belfast.  Slr"  . T ,,  ,,  , , , 

23317.  Suppose  you  go  from  Belfast  around  by  O/wimam.— I am— the  sir  all  parcels  scale. 

Deny? — Then  it  is  much  farther  still.  .Mr.  (®;  % 4 “PP^les  between 


23318  In  actual  distance,  is  it?— Yes;  very  much  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  with  those  two  exceptions. 

, W"  23344.  Chairman. — Wife  those  two  exceptions? — 

SeS.  Is  the  shortest  way  from  Belfast  to  Strabane  (Witness). -There  are  exceptions  to  that  which  I want 

SSL  fitaSmtetom  Belf.s‘hto  oi?gh  S.  We  have  a positive  statement ; what  U your  C,  n.|  lai..-- vf 

,ba,  i.  station  to  station!  to  Strabuue,  7.,,  aud  to  1 ~ 

&.  You  know  the  reason  of  the  6s.  rate  to  matter  from  the  publishing  office  to  newsagents, _What 
Derryl-Yes.  I complain  about  is  tnis.  I happen  to  be  a dimete 

23321  But  you  do  not  see  why  Strabane  should  be  °‘  a prmtiug  and  publishing  company,  and  we  are  . , 13r,nted 
better  treated  than  Omagh  1— No  charged  higher  rates  for  the  carnage  of  newspapers  matter  from 

“Si  That  is  your  pint!— We  cannot  see  why  it  the  published  rates  for  parcels,  althomh  news-  Omagh  to 

should  be.  I should  fay  in  connection  with  that,  papers  are  generally  supposed  to  be  carried  at  very  station, 
there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  which  the  low  rates  ; but  the  ra,lway  refuse  to  carry  them  at  the  m the 
bakers  of  Omagh  think  they  have  a grievance  against  f a.™S'nm.oh , Vos 

the  railway  company.  Tift  railway  eempany  carry  JS346.  Is  that  from  Omagh , -Yes. 
baked  bread  from  Belfast  at  a special  rate  for  the  23347.  ru,ie-  cany  them  into 

large  bakeries  in  Belfast.  I am  Enable  to  give  you  On mgh  at  the  regular  rates  ?-lhey  cany  them  from 
the  figures,  beesuse  these  are  special  rates  winch  are  "*■  wlucli , w»  do  not  taw. 

kno.;  only  to  the  railway  company  and  the  senders  2S48.  And  at  rates  at  which  they  will  not  cany 
•of  the  bread. 


ea(j  J V j vour  newspapers  from  Omagh  ? — I am  not  in  a pos 

Bui:  the  rates  are  in  the  Rate  Book,  are  they  ‘km  to  say,  but  they  dharge  us  special  rates,  which  y 
• v , . consider  verv  melt. 


m1LIhB.d“pedd  ilStto  in  the  Rates  Book,-  cSirS.-Mor,  than  the  small  pared.’ 

aow  the  figures  ?— No  Yes’  1 wlU  Slve  ?0XL  the  ParhcuLars  of  this.  They 

'23326.  Thev  are  for  baked  bread  ?-Yes.  mark  «*?  riLt.6  &t  Per  Jb’>  “4  &76  33  P“ 


know  the  figures? — No. 

23326.  They  are  for  baked  bread  ? — Yes. 


23327.'  Is  that  a daily  traffic  ?-Yes,  a daily  cent,  offthat  for  payment  for  twelve  months  in  ad- 
... cc  - J J vance:  thev  do  not  book  the  Twiners  and  thev  will  not 


28.  Competing  with  the  bakers  at  Omagh? — 

29.  Lord  Pirrie. — But  the  railway  company  do 


vance ; they  do  not  hook  the  papers  and  they  will  not 
guarantee  the  delivery,  nor  will  they  he  responsible 
for  loss  or  non-delivery. 

23351.  You  are  speaking  of  newspapers? — Yes. 


not  carry  it  at  a lower  rate  than  that  at  which  they  . 23352-  Ghairman.-l  think  there  is  a general  scale 
cany  flit,  do  they, -I  would  not  say  that,  but  ft  m EnSlS”d1  *"  newspapers  tomewhat  seller  to  that j 
should  be  a great  deal  higher.  ilfr  Croker  Bamnjfon,  S.l.m<or,-We  understand 

23330.  No  doubt  it  is  a great  deal  higher  Bum  the  ?“<■  ‘P™*1  “i1*; 

rate  for  fionr,— rt  mav  be  something  Sillier.  tel;'  18  % “““  “ 1 ttere  *"  *P“‘*1 


Tate  for  flour? — It  may  he  something  higher. 

23331.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — No ; I cannot  give 


rates  for  printed  matter — for  newspapers. 

TFifness. — We  have  had  to  do  with  other  railways 


the  figures  for  that.  I tried  to  get  them,  but  the  also.  For  instance,  the  Donegal  Railway,  before  it 
local  bakers  could  not  give  them  to  me.  The  result  was  taken  over  by  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Nor- 
cf  the  competition  is  that  there  are  not  one-half  the  them  charged  us  at  a rate  which  amounted  to  some- 
number  of  bakers  in  Omagh  now  that  there  were  a thing  less  than  &d.  per  lb.  Immediately  the  Donegal 
ew  years  ago.  Railway  was  taken  over  by  the  Great  Northern  and 

23332.  Chairman. — This  is  all  within  your  own  the  Midland  the  rates  were  increased  to  about  double 
knowledge? — Yes,  within  my  own  knowledge  and  what  they  were  before.  In  other  words,  they  put  on 
memory.  the  same  rate  for  the  Donegal  Railway  -that  they 

23333.  That  this  particular  industry  in  Omagh  has  were  charging  ns  on  the  Great  Northern, 
been  crippled  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  low  favour-  23353.  Mr.  Acicorth. — Surely  you  never  got  41bs. 
able  rates  from  Belfast,  is  that  what  you  say  ? — Yes,  carried  for  a penny  ; you  said  ^d.  a pound  ? — It 


able  rates  from  Belfast,  is  that  what  you  say  ? — Yes,  carrie 
for  bread.  worke 

23334.  Is  it  carried  by  goods  or  passenger  train? — contri 
Mostly  by  goods  train,  but  some  by  passenger  train.  233; 

23335.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  the  early  train  in  the  233 

morning,  I suppose? — I am  informed  that  they  re-  ■ parcel  you  would  be  charged  less  that  gd.  ? — No,  I do 
ceive  it  at  night.  They  have  a special  arrangement  not  suggest  that.  They  do  not  hook  in  parcels — they 

for  receiving  it  at  2 or  3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  do  not  make  any  note  whatever  of  them.  The  parcels 

a matter  of  fact,  there  are  now  only  five  bakers  in  are  s 
Uniagh,  while  a few  years  ago  there  were  twelve.  them 


carried  for  a penny ; you  said  \d.  a pound  ? — It 
worked  out  at  something  less  than  that.  It  was  a 
contract. 

23354.  For  what  size  of  parcel? — For  all  sizes. 
23355.  You  do  not  suggest  that  if  you  sent  a 21b. 


ike  any  note  whatever  of  them.  The  parcels 
ly  handed  in  with  the  addresses  printed  on 
iey  are  thrown  into  the  van,  and  then  they 
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t , mo-7  are  thrown  out  again  at  the  station  to  which  they 

Jvly  3,  1807.  are  addressed.  The  average  quantity  is  weighed, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  they  charge.  Hie  re- 
sult is  that  sending  parcels  of  newspapers  from 
Omagh  to  Stranorlar  or  Donegal,  a distance  of  thirty 
or  thirty-eight  miles,  the  net  rate  that  we  pay  would 
he  about  fa.  per  lb. 

23356.  Chairman.— The  nates  of  which  you  are  now 
..  (il.-.i.,.  complaining  .are  the  same,  I understand,  by  other 
of  Comme^e  railway  companies  as  well  as  the  Great  Northern?— 

' No  ; they  are  not  the  same. 

23357.  Do  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Eng- 
land own  the  Donegal  Railway  exclusively  ?— VYe 
have  not  much  to  do  with  the  Midland.  Our  trans- 
actions with  them  are  very  small,  and  I cannot  speak 
as  to  their  rates.  _ 

23358.  You  say  that  when  they  took  over  the  Done- 
gal Railway  the  rates  were  advanced  to  the  same 
scale  as  was  in  operation  on  the  Great  Northern? — 
Yes,  on  the  Donegal  Railway. 

23359.  Therefore  it  would  look  as  if  some  general 
scale  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — It  had 
not  been  in  operation  on  the  Donegal  Railway  cer- 
tainly. 

23360.  That  might  have  been  an  exception? — We 
complain  that  for  short  distances,  such  as  from 
Omagh  to  the  villages  and  towns  where  all  our  news- 
papers are  sent — the  distance  is  so  short  as  com- 
pared with  the  distance,  say,  from  Dublin  to  the 
same  towns — we  complain  that  we  should  be  charged 
even  the  same  rates. 

23361.  Is  it  not  like  the  penny  post— whatever  the 
distance  the  rat©  is  the  same? — No.  That  does  not 
follow  either. 

23362.  Chairman.— Have  you  a newspaper  scale, 

.t  Mr.  .Smyth? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— It  is  difierent.  Wo 
charge  a special  rate  in  Ireland ; it  depends  very 
largely  on  the  quantity  of  newspapers  sent.  It  is  a 
special  arrangement  altogether.  We  will  be  able  to 
give  you  particulars  later  on. 

23363.  Chairman. — Is  it  not  in  your  books? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— It  is  not  in  our 
public  time  table. 

23364.  Chairman. — You  do  not  charge  each  news- 
paper separately? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry. ). — Not  at  all ; it  is  a 
general  contract. 

23365.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  a contract  made  with 
each  individual  newspaper  centre? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.). — It  is  a contract  ap- 
plicable to  each  different  town.  For  instance,  with 
Dublin  and  Cork  and  large  centres,  where  newspapers 
are  published,  we  have  a certain  rate. 

23366.  Mr.  Acwortli. — If  there  were  two  rival  news- 
papers in  Omagh  they  would  get  the  same  terms  ? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— Yes. 

23367.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  they  would  not  get  the 
same  terms  necessarily  as  newspapers  in  Enniskillen? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— They  probably 
would,  but  they  would  not  get  the  same  terms  as 
Dublin,  where  they  send  such  large  quantities. 

Witness. — What  we  complain  of  is  that  in  sending 
newspapers,  say,  12  miles,  if  they  have  to  go  over  two 
railway  lines  a double  charge  is  made,  and  we  have 
to  pay  the  full  rate  to  each  company — for  instance, 
to  the  Clogher  Valley  Company  and  the  Sligo  and 
Leitrim  Company  and  the  Donegal  Company. 

23367a.  Lord  Pirrie. — There  would  be  three  rates 
there. 

23368.  Chairman. — If  there  were  three  companies 
Here  would  be  three  rates? — If  there  happened  to  be 
three  companies  it  would  be  so,  but  I do  not  know 
any  case  where  there  are  more  than  two  companies 
concerned.  The  rates  run  up  to  over  § d.  per  lb., 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary  parcels 
scale. 

23369.  With  regard  to  the  rates  for  agricultural 
produce  in  the  district,  have  you  anything  particular 
to  mention? — No,  except  that  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  would  largely  increase  the  income  of  the  far- 
mers if  they  had  better  facilities  for  sending  their 
produce  to  market. 

23370.  Do  you  agree  with  some  of  the  evidence  we 
have  had  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  agri- 
cultural produce  was  charged  at  a less  rate  for 
exported  traffic  than  the  rates  for  imported  traffic?—' 
I think  it  would  certainly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
senders  of  produce. 

23371.  Take  grain,  for  instance.  Do  you  export 
gram  ? — No ; not  from  Omagh. 
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23372.  No,  I suppose  not.  I suppose  Ireland  itself 
does  not  grow  sufficient  grain  for  the  food  of  the 
people? — No. 

23373.  It  has  to  be  imported ; an  enormous  quan- 
tity must  be  imported  into  Ireland? — A considerable- 
quantity  is  imported. 

23374.  Then  it  must  be  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  consumers  to  have  as  low  a rate  as  possible  in- 
land ? — Yes. 

23375.  What  is  your  point  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tural rates  then  ?— My  point  is  that  if  the  rates  for 
flax,  butter,  potatoes,  and  produce  like  that,  which  the 
farmers  have  to  sell,  were  lower,  and  there  were  better 
facilities  given  for  sending  small  quantities,  it  would, 
be  a great  advantage. 

23376.  You  mean  low  local  rates? — Yes. 

23377.  In  Ireland? — Yes. 

23378.  You  think  that  it  would  tend  to  encourage- 
the  growth  of  those  particular  articles  in  your  dis- 
trict ?— Yes.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  articles  like 
potatoes  which  have  small  value  as  compared  with- 
their  weight,  a low  rate  would  encourage  the  export 
of  them.  At  present  a man  in  a remote  locality 
might  have  a fine  crop  of  potatoes,  but  when  he  takes 
into  account  the  cost  of  exporting  them  he  would- 
have  nothing  left. 

23379.  Do  you  think  that  the  railway  companies  as 
at  present  owned  and  managed  would  seriously  reduce- 
their  revenue  if  they  made  these  reductions? — No;  I 
think  not.  I think  that  substantial  reductions  could 
be  made  in  local  rates  on  goods  of  all  kinds  without 
seriously  decreasing  the  revenue.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  passenger  traffic  is  perhaps  55 
per  cent,  of  tho  total  receipts  of  railways  in  Ireland, 

I think  that  in  regard  to  the  particular  classes  of 
traffic,  such  as  agricultural  produce,  the  rates  could 
be  substantially  reduced  without  materially  affecting 
the  total  receipts. 

23380.  And  have  your  Council  considered  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  be  the  remedy  for  these  com- 
plaints which  you  have  been  making  ?— Generally  the 
opinion  in  the  locality  is  that  no  remedy  would  be 
sufficient  short  of  taking  over  all  the  railways  and 
running  them  under  one  management.  Whatever  the 
management  might  be,  the  impression  is  that  it 
should  he  subject  to  public  opinion  in  Ireland. 

23381.  In  other  words,  that  the  State  should  pur- 
chase the  railways  and  that  they  should  be  managed 
by  some  central  body  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

23382.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — Yes. 

23383.  I suppose  you  have  not  considered  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  done  ? — Well,  we  have  considered  it 

23384.  Have  you  considered  it  personally  ?— Yes. 

23385.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  it? — Yes. 
My  opinion  is  that  some  elected  body  would  be  the 
best  to  control  the  railways.  It  would  be  more  likely 
to  meet  public  opinion.  I think  that  if  the  railways 
were  run  under  one  central  management  a good  deal 
of  the  grievances  would  remain  unredressed ; we  think 
that  if  there  was  a little  mixture,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
management,  it  would  be  better.  At  present  nearly 
all  the  railway  directors  inside  in  the  large  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast;  their  interests  are  there,  and  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  country  are  en- 
tirely neglected.  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to- 
the  railways  generally  to  develop  the  inland  towns; 
by  so  doing  they  would  be  sending  increased  traffic 
over  the  lines.  But  at  present  they  do  not  do  so.  A 
great  many  of  the  directors  of  Irish  railways  have  not 
much  experience  of  business  of  any  kind. 

23386.  That  is  your  view? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

23387.  You  complain,  I notice,  that  you  get  worse- 
treated  than  Enniskillen  in  the  matter  of  trains. 
Do  you  know  that  Enniskillen  has  been  before  us  to 
tell  us  how  badly  they  are  treated? — -No  doubt  they 
know  their  local  grievances  best. 

23388.  Just  so.  Do  you  not  think  that  other  towns 
would  like  more  and  better  accommodation  if  they 
could  get  it? — I presume  they  would.  , _ 

23389.  You  say  that  there'  are  only  four  trams  all 
day.  Those  trains  ai-e  not  over  full,  are  they  ?— In 
what  direction  do  you  mean? 

23390.  I am  speaking  generally.  _ The  trains  that 
come  in  and  go  out  of  Omagh  station — they  are  not 
crowded,  are  they? — Sometimes  they  are. 

23391.  But  generally  they  are  pretty  thin,  are  they 
not? — As  a rule,  they  ane  not  overcrowded. 

_ 23392.  Perhaps  thirty  or  forty  passengers  ?— Con- 
siderably more  than  that. 
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23393.  Fifty?— It  would  be  more. 

23394.  You  could  not  expect  the  railway  companies 
to  run  many  more  trains,  could  you  ? — No ; I do  not 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  do  so. 

23395-  Suppose  there  are  only  four  or  five  trains ; 
jfi  it  really  possible  to  make  them  run  just  at  the 
time  when  everybody  wants  them? — No;  I do  not 
think  it  is  . 

23396.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tram  which  you  say 
gets  in  at  10.40.  I daresay  it  is  true  that  it  would 
suit  the  school  children  if  it  could  get  in  at  9.40,  but 
how  about  the  people  who  start  from  Belfast  ? That 
train  comes  from  Belfast.  What  is  to  happen  to 

them  ? They  might  do  with  that  as  they  do  with  other 

express  trains  from  Belfast,  and  make  it  a slow  train 
between  Dungannon  and  Omagh.  They  have  done 
that  with  one  train : they  have  made  it  a slow  train 
between  Dungannon  and  Omagh,  calling  at  inter- 
mediate stations. 

23397.  They  have  done  that  to  please  you? — Not 
■exactly. 

23398.  But  it  does  please  you? — Yes. 

23399.  You  agree  that  they  could  not  make  all  their 
express  trains  stop  at  every  station? — No;  it  would 
not  be  possible. 

23400.  You  see  the  difficulty.  You  cannot  get  as 
good  a service  out  of  five  trains  a day  as  you  could 
out  of  fifty? — No. 

23401.  And  you  cannot  hope  to  run.  fifty  ? — No.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  as  good  a 
service  between  Dungannon  and  Omagh  as  between 
Enniskillen  and  Omagh. 

23402.  Now  tell  me  about  the  Clogher  Yalley  line. 
What  is  the  assessment  in  the  £ now? — I could  not 
say  at  present  what  is  it;  it  was  as  high  as  8 d.  at 
one  time. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  9| d. 

23403.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  line  has  been  built 
twenty  years,  has  it  not? — Over  twenty  years. 

23404.  That  line  just  about  pays  its  working  ex- 
penses?— About  that.  And  the  whole  of  the  interest 
on  the  capital  has  to  be  paid  by  the  baronies  and  the 
Treasury. 

23405.  You  have  said  that  this  is  the  best  line  in 
the  county? — No;  I say  it  is  badly  constructed  and 
badly  laid  out.  It  starts  from  a small  station  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  ends  at  another  small  station 
on  the  same  line,  neither  of  which  is  a.  place  to 
which  anybody  wants  to  go. 

23406.  I was  not  meaning  that.  It  is  the  best  line 
in  the  country  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a.  very  good  line,  that  is, 
it  passes  through  a good  agricultural  district. 

23407.  Though  it  may  not  run  in  the  best  direction, 
■still  it  serves  a very  good  district — you  have  told  us 
that? — That  is  what  we  complain  of — that  it  does  not 
serve  the  district  at  all. 

23408.  You  told  us  that  this  district  up  above 
Greencastle  is  poorer  land  ? — It  is  very  much  poorer. 

23409.  And,  of  course,  as  far  aS  through  passengers 
are  concerned,  between  Strabane  and  Cookstown  you 
would  be  taking  passengers  off  the  existing  line,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes,  but  the  public  would  be  served  better. 

23410.  So  that  we  must  not  say  much  about  that. 
The  through  passengers  would  not  help  the  earnings, 
taking  the  line  as  a whole.  These  places  that  you  men- 
tion are  very  small — Newtown  Saville  is  one  of  them  ? — 
That  would  be  on  the  Clogher  Yalley  system — from 
Clogher  to  Omagh. 

23411.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  New- 
town Saville  is?— As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  a 
defined  population  at  all ; it  is  simply  a village,  part 
of  a tovmtand. 

23412.  It  has  a population  of  121,  according  to  the 
•official  guide,  which  I have  here.  Then  Ballygawley 
is  another  place? — That  is  really  a station  on  the 
'Clogher  Yalley  line. 

23413.  That  has  only  350  people? — There  is  a very 
good  district  around  Ballygawley. 

23414.  What  population  has  Greencastle  got — I can- 
not find  it  in  this  book  at  all? — It  is  the  centre  of  a 
thickly  populated  district;  it  is  not  what  you  can 
oall  a village. 

23415.  But  is  as  thickly  populated  as  an  agricul- 
tural district  in  poor  land  can  be  ? — Yes. 

23416.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  any  of  these 
new  lines  if  they  were  made  could  pay  better  than  the 
'Clogher  Valley  line? — I would  not  say  at  all  that  the 
line  I suggest  from  Cookstown  to  Strabane  would  pay 
depending  on  local  traffic;  in  fact,  I do  not  think 
it  would  pay  more  than  working  expenses. 
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23417.  Then  whore  is  the  money  to  come  from ; you 
say  that  the  baronies  do  nor  want  to  pay  any  more  — 
At  present  they  are  endeavouring  to  get  the  locality 
scheduled  as  a congested  district. 

23418.  That  is  to  say,  to  get  the  national  purse 
to  pay? — Quite  so. 

23419.  What  you  really  suggest  is  this,  that  you 
would  like  a railway  which  you  admit  would  not  pay 
provided  you  could  get  it  given  to  you  gratis ; but  you 
would  not  pay  anything  towards  it  yourselves  ? — What 
I say  is  that  I do  not  think  the  ratepayers  of  the 
county  generally  would  consent,  but  if  the  capital 
was  found  between  the  through  traffic  and  the  local 
traffic  the  line  should  pay. 

23420.  I am  not  blaming  you  in  the  least-,  but  you 
would  like  to  get  it  gratis  if  you  could  ? — Yes. 

24321.  You  think  that  you  have  just  as  good  a right 
as  anybody  else  to  get  it  for  nothing  if  there  is  any- 
thing going? — Quite  so. 

23422.  I am  not  blaming  you  in  the  least;  I only 
want  to  understand  your  position.  You  spoke  about 
excursion  trains.  You  said  that  there  were  excur- 
sion fares  from  Omagh  to  Belfast,  but  none  from 
Belfast  to>  Omagh  ? — No,  not  so  much  that,  as 
that  there  are  no  excursion  fares  from  surrounding 
towns  to  Omagh. 

23423.  You  want  excursions  from  smaller  places 
into  Omagh  ? — Yes. 

23424.  Is  there  enough  population  to  justify  tfhat? 
— I do  not  see  that  population  affects  it  very  much. 
There  would  be  a larger  number  of  people.  I should 
say,  travelling  from  the  sui-rounding  districts  into 
Omagh  than  from  Omagh  to  Belfast. 

23425.  You  are  not  asking  for  special  trains,  but 
only  for  cheap  fares  by  ordinary  trains? — Yes,  ex- 
cursion fares  only. 

23426.  Now,  about  the  bread.  Why  do  the  people 
in  Omagh  buy  the  bread  sent  from  Belfast  ?— They 
buy  it  because  it  is  brought  there  in  competition  with 
the  local  bread. 

23427.  It  is  either  cheaper  or  better  at  the  same 
price,  oh  they  think  so? — It  is  not  anything  cheaper; 
it  is  quite  as  good. 

23428.  Why  do  they  buy  it  unless  they  think  it  is 
better  in  some  way? — The  bread  is  retailed  by  dif- 
ferent shop-keepere.  The  retailer  is  not  a baker  him- 
self. The  Belfast  merchant  comes  to  him  and  induces 
him  to  take  an  agency  for  (his  bread,  and  the  shop- 
keeper sees  an  opportunity  for  increasing  his  trade. 

23429.  And  the  people  buy  it  because  they  like  it 
better  than  the  Omagh  bread  at  the  same  price? — I 
would  not  say  that. 

23430.  Then,  why  do  they  buy  it? — Because  it  is 
taken  up  and  pushed  by  certain  people. 

23431.  They  are  made  to  like  it  then ; I do  not  say 
they  ought  to  like  it? — The  man  'they  happen  to  deal 
with  supplies  it,  and  they  take  it  from  him. 

23432.  The  people  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  buy 
it  .’in  the  same  shop  as  their  other  goods  instead  of 
going  to  another  shop  ? — It  is  quite  open  for  them 
to  do  so. 

23433.  Do  you  think  the  railway  company  ought  to 
put  up  its  rates  in  order  to  stop  that  trade  ? — No  I 
would  not  say  that  they  should  put  up  their  rates.  I 
say  they  should  make  the  rates  reasonable  in  compari- 
sion  with  the  charges  for  flour. 

23434.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are; 
for  all  we  know  they  acre  reasonable  ? — They  may  be, 
but  I am  giving  you  what  is  alleged  by  the  local  bakers 
— that  they  are  ncffc  reasonable. 

23435.  If  other  men  are  getting  the  local  baiter’s 
trade,  he  is  not  likely  to  think  the  rates  are  reason 
able,  is  he? — Quite  60. 

23436.  We  will  not  say  anything  more  about  that. 
Then,  with  regard  to  your  newspapers,  I do  not  un- 
derstand the  position  at  all.  Yon  said  that  in  some 
cases  it  came  to  fd.  a lb.,  and  that  that  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  ordinary  parcels  scale? — Yes. 

23437.  But  the  ordinary  parcels  scale  begins  at  4 d. 
for  1 lb.  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  taking  the  lowest.  If 
you  go  up  the  scale  it  averages  about  id.  a pound. 

23438.  It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  the  parcel,  does 
it  not? — Yes;  but  in  this  case  the  parcels  are  all 
bulked  together. 

23439.  With  regard  to  your  parcels,  do  they  go 
in  separate  newspapers  or  in  bundles? — In  bundles. 

23440.  How  large  is  the  average  bundle? — That  de- 
pends on  the  locality.  Some  would  be  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds. 

23441.  That  is  the  biggest? — Others  might  be  only 
two  or  three  pounds. 
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23442.  Ii  it  was  three  poring  weight  it  wouU 
to  'sd.i-Aecordi*  to  ft.  table  I 

fr  MS?  i-  - 

total?.*  the  table  V have.  ™ ~ 

pounds  is  Ad. ; for  three  pounds,  that  is  !**• 

P°23444.  Thirty  pounds  would  be  8d.  That  is  just 

"SA£  pat  these  two  togeth.r-thres 

,Sta  STJfti  pewaia  **<*,* Mt  wald 

sav-  3<Z  >a  nound  come  to? — 2s.  O^a. 

23446.  So° that  it  really  depends  on  the  averag 
size  of  your  parcel,  does  it  not? — No,  it  does  no  . 

23447  Supposing  your  parcels  were  all  three  p 
parcels? — It  would  not  make  any  difference  whatevei 

your  newspaper  parcels  were  all  three 
poSTpareek  it  wonld>  a great  deal  di^r  than 

“i3«|r  rry«  tSTSS  they  .«  .U  tkiW 
pm*  psreell,  you  are  charged  nmol,  higher  thaw  the 
L-ale ?_Yes,  whether  they  are  large  or  small. 

23450.  So  that  whether  you  are 
lower  than  the  ordinary  parcel  scale  «f  ™* 

0f  Your  average  parcel  ? — No,  it  does  not  at  ai . 
You  are  assuming  that  the  parcels  were  taken  singly 
aT1d  hooked,  hut  they  are  not. 

23451  Really,  whether  the  charge  for  your  news- 
naters'  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  charge  for  ordi- 
nary parcels  depends  upon  what  the  ordiuaiw  size  of 
your  newspaper  bundle  is?-No;  not  quite  that  You 
Ire  assuming  that  parcels  would  be  sent  singly  and 

^23452.  Butl3they  must  he  sent  singly  if  theyare 
single  parcels,  must  they  not?-If  they  ^ at 
ordinary  parcels  rate  they  would  be  booked  smgly.  ^ 
2345?  They  ,are  all  thrown  into  the  van  and  ^ey 
have  all  to  be  taken  out  separately  foi  tliedrfierent 
people  at  the  different  stations,  have  they  not?— 
They  are  thrown  out  of  the  van  on  to  the  platform, 
and  people  go  and  take  them  away.  But  I quite  fol- 
low what  you  are  trying  to  convey— that  if  the  parcels 
were  all  sent  and  hooked  at  the  ordinary  rates,  per- 
haps the  average  would  not  he  so  much  higher.  But 
it  would  he  considerably  higher  considering  the 
average  size  of  the  parcels.  Further  than  that,  the 
company  would  he  responsible,  and  they  would  have 
all  the  trouble  of  booking  the  parcels.  At  present 
they  have  no  such  trouble,  and  they  take  no  responsi- 
bility whatever,  and  yet  they  charge  considerably 
more  than  the  ordinary  parcel  rate  for  a thing  that 
has  very  little  intrinsic  value. 

23454.  I think  I see  your  point? — we  send  out  con- 
siderably over  a ton  a week  of  parcels. 

23455.  A ton  a week?— Yes,  of  weekly  newspapers. 

23456.  I suppose  they  go  out  pretty  much  at  the 
same  time— on  Friday  morning,  or  whenever  it  is?— 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week. 

23457.  And  pretty  much  within  an  hour  or  two,  I 
suppose  ? — No ; on  three  different  days 


23464.  And  I suppose  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  ports,  such  as  Newry  ?— Yes. 
23465.  At  all  events,  not  to  sacrifice  them?— Quite 


23466.  If  you  linked  up  tho  Clogher  Yalley  and  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  system  you  would  have  a through 
connection  right  away  from  Cavan  and  Leitrim  along 
the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  to  the  Port  of  Newry 
on  the  three-foot  system?— I think  that  would  be  an 
advantage  to  Newry.  ........  . . 

23467.  I suppose  you  will  admit  that  it  is  desir- 
able?—I think  so.  ,,  p.  , — j.|  ... 

23468.  And  also  bring  the  Clogher  Yalley,  which 
you  say  does  really  pass  through  a very  fertile 
district,  into  connection  with  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
system  ' which  is  one  of  the  best  paying  lines  of  light 
railways  in  Ireland? — I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

23469  I am  glad  you  admit  that.  I think  there  is 
a uroposal,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
make  a grant  from  the  Development  Grant  of  £75,000 
for  the  Newry,  Heady,  and  Tynan  Railway,  provided 
the  company  can  raise  the  rest  of  the  capital  i— Yes ; 
I understand  that  i«  sn- 


I understand  that  is  so.  .... 

23470  Are  any  steps  being  taken  in  regard  to  the- 
construction  of  that  line?— Yes;  I think  it  is  under 


construction  at  present.  ...  ... 

23471.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think  £12,500 
are  in  the  estimates  for  the  present  year?— I believe 


23472.  I notice  that  the  Clogher  Yalley  Railway 
serves  a very  considerable  district  in  County  Tyrone 
and  Fermanagh  ?— It  serves  it,  but  very  badly.  It 
does  not  bring  the  people  where  they  have  business, 
or  where  they  want  to  go.  , 

23473  How  would  their  interests  be  better  served 
by  some  of  these  extensions  that  you  have  spoken  off 

The  extension  that  I suggested  would  give  a branch 

line  from  Clogher  to  Omagh  direct. 

23474.  Would  not  that  he  gained  by  this  other  pro- 
posal?—That  would  not  be  served  so  well  because  it 
would  mean  a junction  and  you  would  have  to  get 
connecting  trains.  There  is  a valley  that  runs  for 
pretty  much  all  the  way  from  Omagh  to  Clogher. 
e 23475.  You  consider  that  Omagh  is  a town  of  suck 
importance  in  the  county  that  it  would  be  a grea. 
advantage  to  the  people  in  the  distract  if  they  were 
put  into  touch  with  it?— ‘ There  would  be  sure  to  be  a 
larger  passenger  traffic  over  the  line. 

23476  With  regard  to  these  rates  to  Strabane  which 
you  say  prejudicially  affect  you,  I suppose  the: ram 
that  Strabane  gets  a lower  rate  as  rampared  wth 
Omagh  is  due  to  the  fact  that  if  it  did  not  get  that 
rate  the  traffic  would  go  either  via  Belfast  and  the 
Northern  Counties  to  Derry,  and  it  is  only  a short 
distance  on  the  Great  Northern  ®?5ry 
bane?— And  there  is  also  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
canal  there. 


inal  there.  , _ 

23477.  So  that  in  every  way  they  are  very  happuy 
situated  1 — Yes. 


The  route 
traversed  by 
the  Clogher 
Yalley  Rail- 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

23458.  With  regard  to  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway, 
am  I right  in  saying  that  it  is  little  more  than  a 


Proposals  for 
extension  to 
Baxvnboy 
Road  and 
Cavan  and 
Leitrim 
Railway. 


regain  lO  me  uiogner  v aiiej 
am  1 right  in  saying  that  it  is  little  more  than  a 
common  tramway ; it  runs  along  the  public  road  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  district?— Yes. 

23459.  What  is  the  length  of  the  line? — I have  not 
the  exact  figures. 

23460.  About  37  miles,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

23461.  I think  you  said  that  its  utility  was  largely 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  its  terminal  points  landed 
you  nowhere? — Quite  so. 

23462.  Is  there  not  a proposition,  and  has  it  not 
been  proposed  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  last 
few  years-  to  connect  Maguire’s  Bridge  with  Bawnboy 
Road  on.  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  system,  and  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  connect  with  Newry  via 
Heady  ? — That  will  not  alter  the  local  position,  in  the 
least ; if)  will  not  be  any  advantage  so  far  as  local 
traffic  is  concerned. 


traffic  is  concerned. 

23463.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  importance  of 
promoting  the  development  of  small  inland  towns, 
did  vou  not? — Yes. 


tuatea  ( — res.  , , . ,, 

23478.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  that  m the  matt* 
of  shirts,  Omagh  is  placed  at  a disadvantage  ot 
8 d.  a ton  as  against  Strabane? — That  is  so. 

23479.  Is  there  a shirt  industry  m Omagbf— 
23480.  That  means  a very  serious  matter  to  you< 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  mean  in  some  cases  • 
a dozen  on  the  freight  from  Omagh  to  London.  . 

23481.  There  is  only  one  other  question  1 wisn 
put  to  you.  You  said  that  the  Irish  railways  shoJ- 
be  compulsorily  amalgamated.  Would  that 
imply  necessarily  State  purchase,  or  would  y , 
favour  of  the  railways  being  amalgamated  raaer 
control  of  one  big  railway  company?  It  wo 
a State  guarantee.  _ . . 

23482.  That  is  another  point.  You  do  not  coM® 
your  remark  to  saying  that  the  railways  s 
placed  under  the  State ; you  would  not  opp  1 
being  amalgamated  in  the  hands  of  one  p°w®  ' w 

way  company  ? — Our  experience  of  amalgam  • 
always  been  unfavourable.  For  instance, 
old  railway  from  Omagh  to  Belfast  was  m • 
there  were  considerably  lower  rates,  but  as  soo  ., 
amalgamation  was  carried  out  the  rates  w r 
many  cases  by  20  per  cent.  , , . a 

23483.  That  might  be  guarded  against  by 
Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  railway  unj 
system,  accompanied  by  a Bill  providing  . 
form  scale  of  rates  and  charges  over  the  w o 


~nd  charges  over  tne  w , 

That  would  be  an  improvement  » ‘ 

— - er  if  there  were  some  Govemn 


it  would  be  still  better 
or  popular  control. 
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23484.  That  might  also  be  provided  for  by  having 
a Government  representative,  and  probably  it  would 
bi  if  the  railways  were  amalgamated.  The  Central 
Board,  however  constituted,  would  probably  be  assisted 
by  some  Government  representative,  who  would  see 
that  the  interests  of  the  public,  generally  were  safe- 
guarded, and  that  the  centralised  railway  system 
should  not  unduly  penalise  the  public  ?— Quite  so. 
Anything  that  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
management  of  the  railways  trying  to  earn  big  divi- 
dends at  the  expense  of  the  public  would  be  an  im- 
provement. 

23485.  Your  idea  is  generally  that  railways  should 
be  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  public? — Quite  so. 

23486.  And  that  their  dividends  should  be  only  such 
as  would  give  a reasonable  return  on  the  capital  out- 
lay and  the  cost  of  renewals? — Yes. 

23487.  Failing  the  State  acquiring  the  railways 
and  supervising  them  entirely,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  railways  generally  in  Ireland  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  one  Railway  Board,  subject  to 
Government  control  and  subject' to  a scale  of  uniform 
rates  and  charges  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  per- 
haps also,  to  cover  the  further  point  which  you  raise, 
subject  to  the  shareholders  in  the  amalgamated  system 
being  guaranteed  against  any  loss  which  they  might 
sillier  flora  a general  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  by 
a guarantee  of  the  gross  receipts  of  whidh  they  have 
been  in  possession  for  the  last  five  years — something 
of  that  kind? — I believe  that  would  be  a very  great 
improvement  on  the  present  system. 

23488.  You  would  favour  that  in  the  event  of  the 
State  not  being  prepared  to  take  thorn  over? — Yes; 
certainly. 


Examined  by  Lord  Piehie. 


23489.  You  complained  a good  deal  of  the  railway 
oompanies  not  giving  facilities  for  cheap  trains  into 
Omagh  ? — Yes. 

23490.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  shopkeepers  or  of 
the  people  in  the  surrounding  district?  I see  you 
represent  the  Urban  District  Councii  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce? — Yes. 

23491.  Therefore,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  shop-keepers 
that  you  say  that,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
the  outside  districts.  Are  the  shops  sufficiently  good 
in  Omagh  to  induce  the  people  to  come  to  Omagh 
rather  than  to  Belfast,  where  they  have,  I presume,  a 
much  larger  number  of  shops  from  which  they  can 
buy  their  articles  whether  of  a dear  or  cheap  quality  ? 
^-Omagh  is  a very  good  town  and  has  very  good 

23492.  Could  tihe  articles  be  6old  as  cheaply  in 
Omagh  as  in  Belfast? — Yes,  more  cheaply. 

23493.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  1x3  sold  more 
cheaply  if  they  have  to  pay  the  railway  rates  from 
Belfast,  or  from  Greenore,  or  from  Dublin,  to  Omagh  ? 

It  is  quite  true.  As  a rule  the  rate  of  profit  put 
on  by  shopkeepers  in  towns  of  the  size  of  Omagh, 
where  rents  are  low  and  expenses  generally  lower  than 
m a large  town,  are  considerably  smaller  than  in  Bel- 


23494.  Because  the  trader  in  Omagh  has  to  pay  a 
ow  rent  he  can  afford  to  sell  at  small  profits  ?•— Yes. 
ion  ask  me  whom  the  complaint  comes  from.  It 
Sre  tlie  s^0P^ceePers  of  Omagh  in  the  first 

23495.  I can  quite  imagine  the  shop-keepers  saying 
!?’  "J*  * “M*«ld  have  thought  that  the  people  of 
aistnct  would  have  preferred  getting  a cheap 
to  Belfast,  where  they  can  go  from  one  shop 


to  another  and  6ee  what  the  prices  are,  and  then 
come  back  to  one  and  say,  “ I will  give  you  so  much 
for  this  if  you  will  let  me  have  it.”  Is  not  that  done 
frequently  ?— There  is  not  much  of  that  now,  I be- 
lieve. There  would  be  an  inducement  to  go  to  Omagh 
if  there  were  proportionately  cheap  fares  given,  be- 
cause the  distance  would  be  shorter  and  the  travelling 
cheaper. 

23496.  Then,  take  the  question  of  bread.  Have  the 
bakers  not  lost  their  trade  in  Omagh,  as  in  many  other 
towns  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  because  the  bakers 
would  not  give  the  shopkeepers?  a commission?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  bread  from  Belfast  is  sold  at  exactly 
the  same  price  as  that  of  the  local  baker,  and  the 
Belfast  baker  gives  a commission  to  the  man  who  sells 
it,  but  the  bakers  in  Omagh  will  not  give  the  shop- 
keepers a commission — they  want  the  people  to  buy 
the  bread  direct  from  themselves? — They  do  give  a 
commission. 

23497.  To  the  shopkeepers? — Yes,  but  not  in  every 
case.  Most  of  the  bakers  bake  for  tlieir  own  con- 
sumption solely,  but  there  are  several  who  bake  for 
the  district. 
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23498.  But  the  majority  bake  for  their  own  cus- 
tomers, and  get  the  full  price  for  their  bread,  whereas 
the  Belfast  balcer  sells  it  through  the  shopkeeper,  and 
gets  a commission? — Quite  so.  But  it  is  really  a ques- 
tion of  dumping  on  the  part  of  the  Belfast  bakers,  to 
some  extent.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus 
production.  They  have  their  machinery  going,  and 
they  put  on  a shift  of  men  at  night,  so  that  they 
reduce  the  average  cost. 

23499.  Mr.  Aeworth. — You  call  it  dumping,  but  it 
must  be  a permanent  dumping ; it  cannot  be  an 
occasional  surplus,  that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of,  can 
it? — It  has  become  constant. 

235,00.  You  do  not  want  bread  one  week  and  none 
the  next? — No  ; that  would  not  do. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Abptw<t.t.. 

23501.  Have  you  reckoned  tlie  mileage  of  the  pro- 
posed new  lines  of  light  railway  which  you  have  sug- 
gested ? — No. 

23502.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Colonel  Poe,  The  effect  of 
as  to  the  traffic  passing  over  the  Great  Northern  the  sea  rates 
system  going  that  way  on  account  of  the  cheap  rates  011  ,the 
as  against  Belfast  and  tlie  Northern  Counties,  you  frights  by 
must  be  aware  that  as  far  as  Londonderry  is  con-  +1? 
cerned,  all  the  rates,  whether  the  goods  travel  over  the  Uci-rv 
Great  Northern  or  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties, 
are  governed  by  the  sea  rates  either  from  Derry  to 
Scotland  or  from  Derry  to  Heysham.  The  sea  rates 
settle  what  the  rates  shall  be  to  Derry.  You  under- 
stand that,  do  you  not  ? — The  sea  rate  is  not  the  same  ; 
there  is  a margin  between  them.  The  sea  rate  is 
less  still. 

23503.  But  the  sea  rate  is  the  competitive  rate 
against  which  the  railways  have  to  work ; that  is  the 
thing  which  decides  in  their  mind  at  what  rate  they 
can  carry  goods  so  as  to  get  some  share  of  the  traffic. 

You  follow  that,  do  you  not?— Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

But  what  I complain  of  is  that  an  identical  industry, 
because  it  happens  to  be  thirty  miles  up  the  line  from 
Derry,  should  be  penalised  by  an  extra  15s.  a ton, 
although  it  deals  with  exactly  the  same  class  of  goods, 
which  go  to  the  same  market,  and  are  carried  a shorter 
distance  by  the  same  railway  company. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 


3 A 
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FORTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  JULY  4th,  1907, 

AT  31.0  o’clock,  a.m. 

In  the  Board  Room  of  tlie  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Chakles  Scooter,  Bart.  (Chairman) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  • 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lient.-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  W.  M. 
Acworth  ; and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 
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Mr.  Anthony  Mackey  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


23504.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Inland 
Fisheries  Board  ? — Yes,  and  on  my  own  behalf  also 
as  a fishery  proprietor. 

23505.  What  district  do  you  come  from? — From 
the  Shannon.  I am  the  lessee  of  the  eel  fisheries  of 
the  Shannon  under  the  Board  of  Works. 

23506.  Are  you  satisfied  -with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  transit  of  fish  to  the  English  market  ? — 
Yes ; the  company  is  certainly  doing  its  very  best 
to  facilitate  the  expeditious  carrying  of  our  fih, 
especially  since  the  amalgamation. 

23507.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  railway  companies 
you  are  not  here  to  make  any  complaint  against 
them  either  as  regards  facilities  or  as  regards  rates? 
— Yes,  I have  something  to  state  as  regards  rates  ; 
but  you  asked  me  the  question  as  regards  carrying 
the  fish  expeditiously,  and  I answered  you  in  the 
affirmative — that  I think  the  company  is  doing  its 
best  to  expedite  the  carrying  of  the  fish. 

23508.  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  words  what  it  is 
you  wish  to  mention  with  regard  to  the  rates  ? — Well, 
with  regard  to  my  own  fish — eels  principally — I have 
to  send  them  to  London.  I should  rather  say  that 
London  is  my  principal  market.  I have  to  compete 
here  against  the  Danes  particularly — the  Dutch  a 
good  deal,  but  of  late  years  the  Danes,  because  prior 
to  a few  years  ago  the  system  that  then  prevailed 
was  that  the  Dutchmen  bought  all  the  Danish  catch 
and  brought  them  here  in  their  vessels  to  the 
Thames,  but  by  the  cleverness  of  the  Danes  they  in- 
stituted a form  of  box  which  enabled  them  to  send 
their  fish  overland.  It  was  from  that  time  that  the 
Danish  trade  has  struck  against  the  Irish  eels  in  the 
trade  in  London.  The  rate  from  Denmark  to  London 
is  £1  per  ton. 

23509.  Direct  by  sea? — And  rail — the  rate  by  sea 
and  by.  rail.  They  come  to  Harwich  by  steamer 
from  Ejsberg,  and  then  from  Harwich  to  London. 
That  is  where  they  are  principally  gathered  in  Den- 
mark ; they  are  brought  from  different  points  of  the 
country  to  this  particular  port,  so  as  to  suit  the 
markets ; they  get  the  fish  together  there,  and  they 
are  brought  from  there  to  Harwich  and  from  Har- 
wich to  London  by  express  train,  the  same  as  we  are 
now  getting  from  the  company  in  Ireland.  The  rate 
right  through  from  Ejsberg  to  London  is  £1  per  ton. 
My  rate  from  Castleconnell  to  London  is  4s.  9 d.  per 
cwt.  My  rate  from  Killaloe  is  4s.  9 d.  per  cwt.,  and 
from  Atlilone  I have  not  got  the  exact  rate. 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— 3s.  9 d. 

Witness- . — 3s.  Qd. — Yes. 

23510.  Chairman.— As.  9 d.  per  cwt.  would  be  95s. 
per  ton  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  rate  to  London  as  against 
the  Danish  £1. 

Yes5511'  That  1S  95S'  1>er  t°n  a®ainst  £1  Per  ton?— 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S & W.  Ry.). — It  is  4s.  9d.  per  cwt. 
by  passenger  train. 

Mr.  Grolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.— The  other  is  by 
ship  from  Denmark. 

_ Witness. — 'The  ship  traffic  is  both  ways — both  from 
Ejsberg  to  Harwich  and  from  North  Wall  to  Holy- 
head.  J 


23512.  Chairman. — Your  rate,  whatever  it  is— 4s. 
9cZ.  per  cwt. — from  those  stat'ons  which  you  men- 
tioned to  London  is  by  passenger  train  to  Dublin,  I 
suppose? — By  passenger  train — yes. 

23513.  And  by  passenger  train  on  the  English  side  ? 
— Yes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Danes  it  is  the  same. 

23514.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I spent  a little 
time  yesterday  in  making  myself  certain  on  that 
point.  I made  inquiries,  so  that  I could  answer  you 
affirmatively  or  otherwise. 

23515.  Now,  what  quantity  do  you  send,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Danes  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  I can 
answer  that.  We  send  large  quantities.  My  fisheries 
are  perhaps  the  largest,  or  the  second  largest  in  all 
Ireland,  but  I cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

23516.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  your  own 
figures  independently  of  any  others  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I can  give  you  any,  and  I do  not  think  that  if  I 
could,  any  fishery  proprietor  ever  cares  to  say  within 
reason  what  he  is  doing.  All  I can  tell  you  is  this— 
that  it  takes  me  all  my  time  because  of  the  heavy 
charges  I have  to  meet — I do  not  say  the  railway 
charges  are  the  only  ones,  but  there  are  other  charges 
such  as  rent  and  taxes — to  cover  my  liabilities. 

23517.  What  is  about  the  average  consignment?— 
I could  not  tell  you  that  at  all.  The  catching  of  eels 
is  rather  different  from  salmon.  Salmon  is  a fish 
which  must  be  sent  away  as  it  is  caught,  whereas  eels 
are  not  treated  in  that  way,  because  we  tank  the 
eels  and  endeavour  to  get  them  away  according  as 
the  market  requires  them.  That  is  done  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

23518.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Erom  Ejsberg  to  Harwich 
do  not  the  consignments  of  perishables,  including 
fish,  amount  to  300  tons? — I am  not  able  to  answer 
you,  but  that  information  is  very  easily  ascertained 
if  you  wish  to  have  it.  I am  sorry  I cannot  give  it 
to  yon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  300  tons  daily  ? 

23519.  A full  steamer  load  per  week? — I do  not 
think  so.  I think  it  is  on  the  mail  boat  that  they 
are  carried.  I am  informed  that  it  is  on  the  mail 
boats  they  are  brought.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  back  their  goods  until  such  time  as 
they  could  get  a special  steamer.  Eels  cannot  be 
handled  in  that  way. 

23520.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
exactly  what  the  figure  is? — I know  it  is  never  the 
case  that  300  tons  of  Danish  eels  arrive  in  London. 
I have  been  in  London  many  a time  on  their  arrival, 
and  I never  heard  of  or  saw  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  I know  the  Danes  would  not  do  it,  as  it  would 
ruin  their  trade,  because  they  must  be  sold  on  the 
day  of  arrival  or  the  day  after. 

23521.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  can  surely  tell  ns 
whether  you  only  send  one  box,  or  two  boxes,  or 
twenty  boxes — you  can  give  us  some  idea? — I remem 
ber  one  day  having  to  send  eleven  tons  of  eels. 

23522.  That  is  a very  big  consignment? — That  was 
an  excessive  consignment,  and  that  happened  because 
the  eels  could  not  he  kept  alive  owing  to  the  very 
low  water  that  prevailed,  and  they  had  to  be  sent 
away  to  all  the  different  markets  all  over  England. 
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23523.  What  is  the  common  amount  you  send  away 
at  a time? — Every  day  from  each  station  we  send 
some  eels— one  box,  two  boxes,  five  boxes,  or  ten 
boxes,  according  to  the  order.  If  I can  I will  have 
my  goods  ordered. 

23524.  A box  weighs  one  hundredweight? — Ap- 
proximately—about  that. 

23525.  Then  the  fish  sometimes,  at  any  rate,  goes 
way  one  box  at  a time  ?— Sometimes  we  will  send 
one  box  off  at  a time.  Sometimes  the  trade  is  bad, 
and  some  must  be  sent  away,  because  they  must  be 
kept  every  day  in  the  tanks  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  All  large  fishery  proprietors  endeavour  to  do 
that  but  small  proprietors  get  out  their  eels  first, 
heeause  the  fishing  is  generally  at  the  same  time  -all 
over  the  country.  It  is  the  result  of  excessive  rains 
■which  brings  the  fishing  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  the  smaller  men  get  out  of  their  goods  first. 

23526.  Chairman. — Is  there  a close  season  for  eels? 
—Yes. 

23527.  When  is  that? — There  is  a close  season 
against  catching.  There  is  no  close  season  against 
selling;  but  against  catching  it  lasts  from  January 
31st  to  July  1st  in  the  Shannon.  It  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

23528.  We  have  had  the  rates.  Now,  is  there  any- 
thing you  have  to  suggest  that  the  railway  companies 
might  do  which  they  do  not  do  at  present?— No.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  salmon  rates  as 
representing  the  Limerick  Fishery  Board.  The  rate 
on  salmon  from  Glynn  to  London,  and  from 
Limerick  to  London,  I am  informed,  is  £5  per  ton, 
and  the  rate  on  salmon,  I am  told,  from  Kilrush 
to  London  (that  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon 
—I  am  speaking  now  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
Shannon)  comes  out  at  about  £5  10s.  to  London. 

23529.  Those  are  the  rates  for  salmon  ? — Yes. 

23530.  Are  there  any  other  rates  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ?— The  rate  from  Denmark  to  London  is  27s.  per 
ton. 

23531.  But  is  there  any  salmon  that  comes  from 
Denmark  ? — Yes  ; I was  informed  so  yesterday.  The 
rate  is  27s.  per  ton.  Salmon  also  comes  from  Norway. 

23532.  Yes,  from  Norway  there  is  a lot  of  salmon  of 
course? — The  rate  from  Trondhjem  (which  is  the 
starting  point)  via  Newcastle  is  3s.  6 cl.  per  cwt.,  or 
£3  10s.  per  ton.  That  is  from  Trondhjem  via  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

23533.  Mr.  Aspinall. — By  sea  all  the  way? — No; 
by  rail  from  Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

23534.  Mr.  Acworth. — Where  to?— To  London. 
That  is  the  information  which  was  given  me  yester- 
day. If  you  like  I will  give  you  the  name  of  the  firm 
who  gave  me  the  information. 

23535.  Colonel  Hvtclieson  Poe. — None  comes  directly 
by  sea  from  Trondhjem  to  London.? — Never,  except 
under  frozen  conditions.  Every  sender  of  salmon 
endeavours  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible  to  market. 
Salmon  will  not  stand  much  of  a sea  journey. 

23536.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  rates  you 
desire  to  call  attention  to? — There  is  a complaint 
which  I have  been  asked  to  bring  before  you  with 
regard  to  the  transit  of  salmon  to  London  from  differ- 
ent points  in  Ireland.  An  empty  box  weighs  about 
60  lbs.  The  ice  required  for  that  would  be  about  20 
to  28  lbs.,  or  a quarter  of  a hundredweight — that 
would  be  the  amount  some  people  put  into  their 
salmon  boxes.  Then  they  pay  on  the  gross  weight 
rate  for  salmon.  Have  I conveyed  myself  clearly  on 
that  point? 

23537.  Oh,  yes? — That  is  a very  great  hardship  ; so 
the  salmon  senders  tell  me,  especially  when  salmon 
falls  in  price,  as  it  very  often  does.  Oftentimes 
salmon  is  sold  at  10 d.  per  lb.  in  London  if  the  fish 
is  plentiful,  and  even  at  9 d.  ; it  is  sold  at  a com- 
paratively low  price  in  London,  and  they  have  of 
course  to  fight  against  competition  from  ail  parts  of 
cue  world — from  Europe  and  from  other  parts  of 
Ireland — and  it  tells,  they  inform  me,  very  heavily 
on  them,  because  of  the  weight  of  the  box,  which  they 
nave  to  pay  for  as  if  it  were  salmon,  and  also  the 
Wight  of  the  ice. 

23538.  Mr.  Acworth. — How  many  pounds  of  salmon 
are  there  m a box  ?— About  140  lbs. 

23539.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  in  the 

*Pe°f  rates  you  desire  to  allude  to? — There  is  an- 
’ er  little  point  as  regards  my  own  business.  If  my 
boxes  average,  say,  beyond  1 cwt. 

23540.  You  mean  when  the  box  is  full  ? — Yes ; 

on  they  have  the  fish  in  them — if  they  exceed  1 


cwt.,  say,  by  10  lbs.,  then  I .do  not  get  that  extra 
weight  charged  at  the  rate  of  4s.  9 d.  per  cwt. ; I 
will  have  to  pay  an  excessive  rate  then. 

23541.  Please  make  that  a little  more  clear?— If  I 
send  a box  of  eels,  say,  weighing  1 cwt.  0 qrs.  10  lbs., 
my  rate  for  that  would  be  4s.  9r7.  per  cwt.,  that  is  the 
railway  rate.  Then  for  the  10  lbs.  extra  I sometimes 
would  be  charged  considerably  beyond  4s.  9(7.  per  cwt. 
for  the  additional  weight  in  pounds — as  much  some- 
times as  Is.  for  10  or  12  lbs.  extra  on  the  box. 

23542.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway 
companies  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  done  my  busi- 
ness thoroughly  in  that  direction.  Some  time  ago, 
I did,  I believe,  call  the  railway  company’s  attention 
to  it,  but  on  investigation  this  year,  when  I knew  I 
would  be  coming  to  give  evidence  before  you,  I found 
that  condition  of  things  to  prevail,  with  the  result 
that  I had  my  own  business  gone  through  carefully 
to  see  how  it  worked  out.  I do  not  particularly  men- 
tion any  railway  company,  because  the  railway  com- 
panies have  been  very  fair  to  me  in  many  ways,  but, 
still,  I think  that  is  unfair. 

23543.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  that  may  be  a 
clerical  error? — It  has  gone  on  through  a whole 
season,  and  I have  got  the  sheets  here.  I have  had 
the  whole  season  examined  throughout,  and  any 
time  that  it  prevailed  it  is  the  case  all  through.  The 
sheets  are  here  to  be  seen  by  any  railway  man  in  this 
room  who  would  like  to  see  them. 

23544.  Is  this  the  minimum  charge  upon  a hundred- 
weight?— The  minimum  would  be  one  hundredweight ; 
even  if  I sent  under  one  hundredweight  in  a box 
I would  have  to  pay  4s.  9 d.  I have  understood  that 
always. 

23545.  Are  there  any  other  rates  or  particulars  you 
wish  to  mention  in  connection  with  this  fishery  busi- 
ness ? — No  ; I think  not.  Those  are  the  two  principal 
fish  that  we  export. 

23546.  I will  repeat  the  question  I put  just  now. 
Have  you  any  other  suggestion — or  any  suggestion — 
to  make  as  to  what  in  your  opinion  the  railway  com- 
panies ought  to  do  that  they  do  not  do  at  present? — 
In  the  abstract  that  I sent  to  your  secretary  I men- 
tioned that  the  railway  companies  might  attend  to 
the  question  of  icing  fish  sent  by  small  senders.  But 
I am  aware  that  if  the  summer  is  warm,  or  the 
autumn,  we  cannot  export  from  Ireland  at  all,  prac- 
tically, many  of  the  fish  that  are  often  wanted  in 
England  for  want  of  ice. 

23547.  Is  not  that  putting  something  on  the  rail- 
way company  altogether  beyond  their  business  as 
carriers  ? — You  asked  me  if  I had  any  suggestion 
to  make,  and  I thought  I might  submit  that  to  you. 

23548.  But  do  you  think  that  is  a reasonable  sug- 
gestion ? — When  I am  aware  of  the  fact,  sir,  that  the 
Danish  railway  people  do  it,  and  take  a good  deal 
of  trouble  to  facilitate  the  export  of  fish  from  Den- 
mark, I think  that  our  Irish  railway  companies 
ought  to  try  and  do  something  also,  because  every 
extra  ton  of  fish  that  goes  means  that  they  have  a 
certain  freight  on  that  ton  of  fish ; therefore  I think 
it  would  be  a reasonable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrim/ton,  Solicitor. — I am  informed 
that  the  Great  Northern  do  it  at  Derry,  and  I think 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  do  it  at  another 

Pl23549.  Chairman. — We  will  take  the  suggestion 
from  you,  Mr.  Mackey,  but  you  tell  us— I suppose 
from  information  you  have  got — that  it  is  done  in 
Denmark  ? — Yes.  . 

23550.  At  the  ports?— Along  the  route  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  country. 

23551.  But  are  you  sure  that  there  is  salmon  sent 
from  Denmark  at  all?— That  is  my  information,  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  Messrs.  Forbes  Stewart,  who 
are  the  biggest  'fish  salesmen  in  London.  I had  that 
from  their  representative  yesterday. 

23552.  That  is  one  suggestion.  Now,  what  other 
suggestion  have  you  ? — I thought,  with  great  respect 
to  you,  sir,  that  you  might  take  me  along  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  my  abstract  of  evidence. 

23553.  I am  looking  now  at  what  you  say  here  m 
reference  to  the  terminals.  Have  you  a copy  of  this 
proof  ?— Yes,  I have  it  before  me. 

23554.  You  suggest  that  the  railway  companies 
should  have  the  means  of  weighing  at  both  ends?— 
Yes,  I suggest  that. 

23555.  Have  they  not  got  weighing  machines  at  both 
end's?— I was  not  aware  of  that.  I heard  yesterday 
something  to  that  effect  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
reason  I made  the  suggestion  was  this : that  a great 
deal  of  trouble  arises  from  time  to  time  as  between  the 
3A2 
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senders  and  the  salesmen  who  receive  trie  goods  re- 
specting the  weights.  That  is  one  trouble  that  we 
had  to  contend  with. 

23556.  Take  London.  Supposing  every  railway 
company  had  to  weigh  all  the  fish  in  London  before 
it  was  delivered  to  the  market,  do  you  not  .think  tine 
fish  would  very  often  miss  the  market? — They  might 
if  it  was  done  at  the  market.  I said  the  terminals. 

23557.  The  railway  company  would  have  to  do  it  at 
the  terminal  ? — If  there  was  a system  like  this  brought 
into  existence,  it  would  of  course  only  be  brought  into 
use  when  necessary.  I cannot  afford,  nor  can  any 
other  centre  afford,  to  have  an  agent  at  bite  point 
of  destination  to  look  after  matters  of  that  kind. 
The  Danish  Government  have  an  agent  to  look  after 
their  goods,  whereas,  so  far  as  I know,  wo  have  no 
direct  representative  from  Ireland  in  the  market,  and 
consequently  the  only  party  to  take  the  place  of  the 
representative,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  railway 
company,  who  take  the  goods  from  me  in  Ireland 
weighed  in,  because  if  they  did  not  weigh  them,  they 
would  not  know  the  charges,  and  therefore  I think 
it  is  the  same  people  who  ought  to  see  them  weighed 
out  in  case  there  is  a difference  as  between  the  weight 
I put  in  and  that  received,  or  said  to  be  received,  by 
the  salesman. 

23558.  But  the  weight  received  in  all  cases  where 
ice  is  packed  with  the  fish  must  be  considerably  less 
than  the  weight  when  sent  away? — I do  not  use  ioe 
with  eels  except  in  warm  weather.  The  Danes  use 
it,  and  we  may  when  we  adopt  the  same  system  of 
icing.  But  at  present  I do  not  use  ice,  because  I keep 
my  fisSh  as  much  as  possible  for  the  cold  weather,  which 
enables  them  to  come  in  good  condition  to  the  market. 

23559.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  railway 
companies  assisting  the  senders  and  consignees  in  cul- 
tivating this  business  ? — Do  you  mean  with  regal'd  to 
the  propagation  ? 

23560.  No,  I mean  as  regards  communications  be-' 
tween  the  senders  and  the  salesmen  ? — Ob!,  yes ; it-  is 
very  often  hard  for  people  like  myself  to  find  out 
responsible — I do  not  like  to  say  respectable,  but  re- 
sponsible people — people  whom  we  can  depend  upon 
to  pay  for  the  fish  received.  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
people  who  do  not  pay,  and  I would  suggest  that 
the  railway  companies  (and  I think  they  would  be 
inclined  to  do  it  from  what  I have  heard  recently) 
should  name  salesmen  in  different  towns  in  England 
to  whom  fish  senders  in  Ireland  do  not  at  present 
send  fish.  I suggest  that  the  railway  agents  might  name 
certain  parties  in  certain  towns  to  whom  fish  could  be 
sent,  and  who  would  pay  for  the  fish.  The  railway 
companies  would  serve  their  own  interests  by  serving 
the  senders  in  that  way  also.  The  more  the  fish 
is  spread,  and  the  greater  the  price  we  get,  the  more 
it  would  induce,  the  spirit  of  production  and  the 
greater  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

23561.  You  mean  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
ways in  London,  for  instance,  would  be  more  likely 
to  know  whether  a salesman  is  substantial,  and  to  be 
trusted,  than  you  in  Ireland  could  know  who  know 
nothing  whatever  about  them  ? — Yes ; and  in  addition 
to  that  there  are  fish  salesmen  in  London  who  would 
not  perhaps  trade  at  all  with  one  snecial  kind  of  fish. 
He  might  be  good  for  one  kind  of  fish,  and  not  for 
salmon  or  for  eels,  and  I would  want  to  know  what 
particular  man  would  best  know  my  class  of  business. 

23562.  That  i's  a suggestion  which  you  make,  and 
you  think  that  if  that  were  acted  upon,  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  business  from  Ireland  to  the 
London  market  ? — I do,  and  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  all  tlao  markets  over  England. 

23563.  But  London  is  the  principal  market  ? — Lon- 
don is  my  principal  market,  but  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  the  principal  market  for  other  people.  Liver- 
pool is  a good  market,  and  so  is  Birmingham,  and  so 
is  Manchester.  I send  to  about  twenty  different 
markets. 

23564.  Mr.  Aspinall. — The  biggest  market  is  Lon- 
don I suppose?— Yes;  and  then  there  are 

Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bristol,  and 
other  places. 

23565.  Chairman. — I see  you  make  another  sug- 
gestion in  reference  to  people  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry  being  allowed  to  travel  free  over  the  rail- 
ways?—Yes,  I do,  because  in  developing  the  fish 
business  it  is  very  hard  for  those  in  that  industry— I 

.*  xt  so  myself— very  hard  indeed  to  be  paying  their 
raMway  fare.  ° 

23566.  But  why  confine  it  to  the  fish  business  ? Whv 
verb  boldly  make  the  suggestion  that  everybody  engaged 


in  business  should  travel  free? — No,  if  I did  that  I 
might  be  scouted  out  of  court.  I tell  you  the  reason 
why  I suggested  that  in  regard  to  fish.  The  fish 
business,  so  far  as  I know,  is  more  scattered  and 
more  difficult  than  any  other  business  as  far  as  rail- 
ways are  concerned.  Take  the  west  coast  of  Ireland- 
if  a man  wants  to  travel,  say,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  and  he  wants  to  get  to  Galway,  perhaps  or 
some  other  point,  he  may  have  to  go  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  before  he  can  get  about.  The  railway 
companies  will  benefit  as  I say — they  must  benefit 
materially,  because  of  the  higher  rate  we  pay,  and  if 
we  send  extra  quantities  of  fish,  they  will  reap  the 
benefit.  Why  should  we  have  nhe  entire  development 
tin-own  upon  us  ? There  are  hotel  expenses,  and  there 
are  many  other  expenses  besides  railways  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  business,  and  why 
the  railway  companies  should  not  help  us  in  develop- 
ing in,  I cannot  see.  They  will  get  the  goods.  We 
cannot  send  them  except  over  the  railways.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  business  W.nich  I know  is 
very  different  from  any  other  class  of  business  in  the 
country.  Therefore  I venture  to  make  that  suggestion. 

23567.  Is  there  not  a system  of  traders’  season 
tickets  on  the  railways  in  Ireland? — I believe  there 

is,  but  I have  not  participated  in  it,  and  if  I had,  it 
would  only  refer  to  myself  so  far  as  I am  personally 
concerned. 

23568.  Persons  engaged  in  any  trade  paying  so 
much  a year  to  the  railway  companies  are  entitled  to 
tickets  .at  greatly  reduced  rates  ? — A fishery  proprietor 
would  have  different  managers  besides  himself  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  the  trade,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  (perhaps  I am  wrong  in  this)  it  would  only 
refer  to  one  individual  concerned — this  means  of 
travelling  at  a cheap  rate. 

23569.  May  I ask  if  .you  have  in  Ireland  a system 
of  traders’  tickets  such  ns  we  have  in  England?— All 
I have  to  say  is  that  the  benefit  of  the  traders’  ticket 
has  in  no  way  reached  me  at  this  time  in  tfie  de- 
veloping or  carrying  on  of  my  fisheries. 

23570.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  such  a ticket 
issued? — Well,  I have  not  personally  participated  in 

it.  I have  heard  some  rumour  of  the  kind,  but  I am 
not  really  aware  of  it,  and  I have  never  participated 
in  it.  It  has  not  readied  me  up  to  this  time,  though 
I am  all  my  life  in  the  business,  and  my  ancestors 
before  me,  and  I have  always  had  to  pay  my  own 
way,  and  the  way  of  every  man  that  I have  had  to  send 
here  and  there  about  in  connection  with  my  fisheries 
up  to  this  date.  I am  fully  aware  of  that. 

23571.  Your  next  suggestion  is  with  reference  to 
pilferage.  Of  course  railway  companies,  we  know 
ought  to  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
that  ? — Yes. 

23572.  And  I suppose  they  do  really,  do  they  not?— 
They  have  not  been  successful  in  preventing  it. 

23573.  Is  that  a general  complaint? — It  has  been, 
so  far  as  I .am  personally  concerned.  It  has  very 
largely  occurred  year  after  year,  and  I have  done 
my  best  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  railway 
companies  through  their  agents  in  London,  end  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I suggested  in  reply 
to'  the  other  question  that  you  put  to  me  that  the 
means  of  weighing  out  should  be  provided  at  the 
terminals,  so  that  the  railway  companies  could  see 
for  themselves  what  happened. 

23574.  But  I put  to  you  the  other  fact,  because 
I happeaued  to  know  that  in  the  case  of  fish  arriving  in 
London  the  object  of  the  railway  company  is  to 
deliver  it  in  the  market  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  You  know  that,  of  course? — I do. 

23575.  And  often  it  makes  a vast  difference  whether 
the  fish  reaches  the  market  to-day  instead  of  to- 
morrow?— Quite  so — a material  difference 

23576.  And-  if  fish  had  to  be  weighed  in  London, 
it  would  create  a very  great  delay  ? — I do  not  think 
it  need'  be  done  daily  at  .all.  If  it  once  was  estab- 
lished, it  need  only  be  done  when  necessary,  because 
when  I advise  my  goods  to  a salesman,  and  they  have 
come  to  his  stand,  and  he  says  that  the  box  does  not 
weigh  that  which  I had  advised  him,  and  there  is  a 
third  party  who  can  see  what  the  state  of  things 
is. 

23577.  I suppose  they  are  weighed  when  sent 
away  ? — In  every  case  they  are  weighed  by  me  at  my 
fish  stations,  and  they  are  weighed  again  at  the  rail- 
way stations.  Last  year  I asked  the  railway  com- 
panies to  mark  the  weight  at  our  end,  so  that  they 
would  know  what  they  had  received  as  they  came 
along.  That  is,  the  London  and  North  Western 
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Railway  would  know  the  weight  they  received  when 
the  goods  arrived  at  North  Wall. 

23578.  You  mean,  marking  the  weight  on  the 
label,  or  on  the  box? — On  the  box,  generally — with 
a blue  pencil  on  the  wood. 

23579.  You  said  you  did  not  ice  eels? — No,  I do 
not  ice  eels. 

23580.  I think  we  have  practically  exhausted  the 
question  of  fisheries? — No,  there  is  No.  8,  I would 
ask  your  attention  to,  about  the  propagation  of 
fishes. 

23581.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  got  a suggestion  to  make 
with  reference  to  that? — Yes,  I have — that  if  is 
within  the  power  of  .any  fishery  proprietor  to  in- 
crease the  quantities  of  any  fish  in  his  rivers  or 
lakes,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  it  is  worth  his 
while  doing  so,  by  the  importation  of  fishes  from 
other  directions — say,  from  the  North  of  Ireland  to 
the  South,  if  you  like,  or  from  England.  I myself 
once  imported  live  eels  from  London,  which  came 
from  the  Continent. 

23582.  You  brought  the  live  fish  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  put  them  into  your  rivers? — Yes,  they 
came  from  the  Continent,  on  board  a ship,  and  I 
got  them  from  London  to  Ireland,  and  put  them 
into  the  River  Shannon,  and  I considered  that  if  I 
could  do  that  with  advantage,  at  least  the  railway 
company  ought  only  to  claim  the  price  of  bringing 
the  fish  back  again  when  they  had  grown,  and  that 
they  ought  to  do  something  to  take  them  over  free 
while  they  are  in  a condition  in  which  they  axe  not 
fit  for  market. 

23583.  What  you  suggest  is  that  for  propagation 
purposes  that  particular  traffic  should  he  carried 
free  by  the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

23584.  Because,  when  the  fish  has  matured,  and  is 
sent  away,  they  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  that 
traffic  ? — Yes,  and  I will  prove  it  in  this  way,  if  you 
will  permit  me.  Say  it  takes  twenty  small  eels  to 
make  a pound  in  their  immature  condition.  If  those 
twenty  eels  live  for,  say,  two  years — it  is  very  hard 
to  prove  the  growth  of  them — but  if  they  grow, 
say,  to  twenty  lbs.  instead  of  one  lb.,  the  railway 
companies  would  get  the  .advantage  of  carrying  them 
back  again,  and  they  at  least  ought  to  participate 
with  us  to  that  extent  in  endeavouring  to  develop 
the  business. 

23585.  Is  the  rate  the  same  for  these  small  fish? — 
Just  the  same,  I think. 

23586.  No  difference  is  made? — No  difference. 

23587.  But  that  is  not  a regular  traffic? — No.  I 
would  repeat  the  experiment,  but  it  is  too  expensive 
to  do  so,  or  I would  have  done  it  again  and  again. 

23588.  Was  your  experiment  successful? — Well,  I 
got  the  eels  grown,  and  some  salesmen  here  in  London 
the  same,  I think.  So  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  railway  company,  I think,  to  entertain 
that  idea. 


23589.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
sheep  and  swine  traffic  ? — I do  something  in  the  farm- 
ln8  well  as  in  the  fishing  business,  and  that  is 
why  I have  some  knowledge  of  that  in  addition  to 
nshenes.  I think  there  is  a very  great  expense 
thrown  upon  .a  man  in  the  exportation  of  sheep, 
a.  wagon  of  cattle  is  worth  considerably  more  than 
a wagon  of  sheep.  A man  has  to  pay  practically 
tor  a wagon-load  in  the  case  of  sheep  as  much  as 
ne  would  in  the  case  of  cattle,  whereas  the  weight 
might  not  be  more  than  a fourth  in  the  case  of  the 
sneep  ; I do  not  see  why  the  railway  companies  could 
+ m a Parkition.  The  one  tier  of  sheep  will 
not  be  more  than  two  feet  six  inches  in  height  on  the 
average  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  so  that  there 
?a7  be  four  or  five  feet  overhead,  which  is  not  used 
°r  bbs  time  being,  and  I do  not  see  why  a partition 
ouid  not  be  put  over  the  lower  tier,  leaving,  of 
course,  sufficient  area  for  their  requirements  and 
ca^ymg  another  tier  overhead. 

A double-decker,  in  fact?— Yes. 
cJl1,  Two'decked  wagons  ?— Quite  so.  I do  not 
. , that  could  not  he  done,  and  if  it  was  done, 

. _ ere  be_  a proportionate  charge  put  on  for  the 
tra  quantity  of  sheep  carried,  because  we  do  not 
course,  the  railway  companies  to  carry 
o^nXtra  sheeP  nothingf 
n/??  t £0rd  Pirrie.— It  is  done  in  England,  is  it 
* a,a?e  not  seen  it  in  England,  but  speaking 
- T^fard  to  Ireland,  I have  never  seen  it  there, 
, think  it  might  be  done  in  connection  with 
_ ■ ^P’  *nd  that  by  doing  that,  the  railway  com- 

P es  would  help  to  make  trade  progressive. 


23593.  Chairman. — Even  with  the  double-decker 
wagon,  the  load  for  sheep  would  not  then  he,  as  far 
as  weight  is  concerned,  the  same  as  a load  of  cattle  ? 
— It  would  not.  I never  saw  a wagon  yet  that  was 
not  stipulated  to  carry  six  tons,  so  far  as  those  big 
wagons  that  carry  sheep  and  cattle  are  concerned. 
Well,  of  course,  thirty  sheep  is  about  the  average 
number  that  can  go  into  one  of  these  wagons,  and 
thirty  sheep,  at  an  average  of  eighty  lbs.  a sheep, 
would  give  you  a weight  very  different  from  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  a six-ton  wagon.  The  lambs  and 
swine  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  of  course. 

23594.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  State 
purchase  of  railways? — In  reading  over  some  of  the 
matter  that  has  been  referred  to  by  your  Commis- 
sion for  the  time  being,  I have  done  so,  but  not 
beyond  that. 

23595.  But  I think  you  have  formed  some  conclu- 
sion in  your  own  mind  as  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  in  reference  to  certain 
railways  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; I have  stated  in 
my  abstract  of  evidence  that  I thought  it 
would  be  a benefit  to  the  country  if  the  smaller  rail- 
ways were  amalgamated.  I have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion from  the  fact  of  observing  that  amalgamation, 
so  far  as  I can  perceive,  in  the  South  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  us,  because  of  the  amalgamation  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western.  We  were  on  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  system  before  the  time  of 
the  amalgamation,  and  although  other  representa- 
tives may  not  perhaps  agree  with  me,  so  far  as  I am 
personally  concerned  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  amalgamation  has  been  a benefit.  We  have 
better  trains  to  Dublin ; we  have  our  system  im- 
proved very  much  through  it ; therefore  if  it  has  been 
beneficial  to  us,  I consider  it  would  be  equally  benefi- 
cial elsewhere.  I take  the  case  of  the  West  Clare 
Railway  for  instance ; perhaps  the  narrow  gauge 
there  would  prevent  the  transhipment  of  perishables, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  their  wagons,  but  if  it 
was  a broad  gauge  I am  quite  sure  it  would  be  of  as 
much  benefit  to  the  people  in  that  district  if  they 
could  send  their  goods  right  through,  and  book  right 
through,  and  have  the  same  authority  right  through 
from  the  starting  point,  as  it  has  been  to  me  in  the 
case  of  tlie  amalgamation  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western. 

23596.  We  had  evidence  with  reference  to  that  West 
Clare  Railway  ? — Yes,  I saw  it  some  time  ago. 

23597.  Do  you  think  the  Government  should  sub- 
sidise any  of  the  railways? — I think  so,  where  they 
could  afford  it. 

23598.  I do  not  quite  understand — where  who  could 
afford  it  ? You  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
subsidise  certain  companies? — 1 do,  and  the  reason 
that  I think  they  ought  to  subsidise  is  that  I knov 
there  are  some  systems  which  can’t  afford  to  be  very 
generous  towards  us.  They  are  not  able  to  pay  very 
large  dividends  as  it  is. 

23599.  Some  pay  none  at  all  ? — Some  pay  none  at 
all,  and  therefore  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair 
for  me  to  come  here  and  make  a suggestion  to  you 
that  the  railway  companies  ought  to  be  generous  when 
they  can’t  afford  it. 

23600.  I think  what  you  say,  very  fairly,  is  that 
you  can’t  expect  the  railway  companies  to  sacrifice 
their  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  some  Go- 
vernment subsidy? — That  is  the  essence  of  my  inten- 
tion. Of  course  I must  say  this  much  to  the  rail- 
way companies:  If  you  can  increase  your  traffic  by 
lowering  the  rates  in  certain  directions  you  might 
do  so;  but  I could  not  ask  the  railway  companies  to 
lower  the  rates  when  they  can’t  afford  to  do  so,  when 
there  is  not  a prospect  of  that  kind  so  far  as  increase 
goes. 

23601.  But  you  aTe  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  the 
rates  were  lowered  a great  many  industries  which 
are  now  in  a stagnant  state  might  be  developed?— 
I believe  so;  that  is  certainly  my  belief. 

23602.  Particularly  with  regard  to  the  fisheries — 
I suppose  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  that,  and  no  hesita- 
tion?— No. 

23603.  You  have  no  doubt  that  lower  rates  would 
develop  a great  deal  more  of  that  particular  traffic? 
• — I believe  so. 

23604.  But  you  do  not  blame  the  railway  com- 
panies for  what  they  are  doing? — No;  I have  re- 
ceived a great  deal  of  kindness  from  the  railway 
companies,  and  whenever  I have  had  an  application 
to  make  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and 
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London  and  North  Western  Companies,  they  have 
always  met  me  very  reasonably.  I believe  they  are 
inclined  to  do  the  best  they  can,  but  I know  the 
way  they  are  hampered — because,  perhaps,  of  the 
over-capitalisation  of  the  companies,  amongst  other 
things,  especially  the  Irish  lines. 

23605.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  has  been  of  direct 
advantage  to  the  district  ?— That  is  my  personal 

eX23606nCWe  have  had  rather  more  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  but  that  is  your  opinion?— If  you  will 
pardon  me  for  a moment,  I would  say  this  much 
with  regard  to  the  Limerick  County  Council.  When 
the  question  of  amalgamation  came  before  that 
Council  I supported  it,  and  I am  not  sorry  to  this 
day  for  having  done  so.  , , , . 

23607.  With  regard  to  the  thiough  rates  between 
England  and  Ireland,  I think  you  are  of  opinion 
that  they  should  be  the  same  both  ways?— I am, 
because  I have  read,  during  the  course  of  your  m- 
quirv,  of  the  extraordinary  differences  which  prevail 
in  connection  with  many  manufactured  articles — 
that  a man  manufacturing  certain  articles  in  London 
may  be  competing  with  a man  in  Ireland  manufactu- 
ring the  same  articles,  and  the  man  manufacturing 
in  London  (I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  London 
alone,  but  only  use  that  for  the  sake  of  illustration) 
can  send  his  goods  to  Ireland  at  a lesser  Tate  than 
the  man  manufacturing  in  Ireland,  even  though  the 
distance  in  the  latter  case  is  sometimes  not  half  the 
distance  in  the  former  case. 

23608.  Then,  again,  local  rates  in  Ireland  are,  in 
your  judgment,  out  of  proportion  to  the  through 
rates  ?— Altogether  so,  in  many  cases  which  I have 
seen  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Commission. 

23609.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Irish  railways  were 
taken  over  by  the  State  and  managed  by  some  local 
authority,  or  authorities,  in  Ireland,  these  anoma- 
lies might  be  corrected? — I believe  they  would  be. 

23610.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  would  be 
the  best  remedy? — I am  of  opinion  that  a remedy  of 
some  kind  is  needed,  and  that  that  might  be  the 
remedy  if  it  could  be  brought  about.  But  I want  to 
come  to  the  question  of  nationalisation,  and  I say 
that  the  authority  that  would  manage  the  railways 
— if  such  a solution  did  come  about — should  be  an 
Irish  one.  I want  to  make  that  clear. 

23611.  That  was  my  question — that  they  should  he 
managed  by  a central  authority  in  Ireland? — Yes, 
and  let  the  conditions  then  be  arranged  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  people  who  invested  the  money. 

23612.  You  are  of  opinion  that  many  industries 
might  be  further  developed  if  this  took  place? — Of 
that  I have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world — not  the 
least. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pikrie. 

23613.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage— and  I qnite  agree  with  you — of  having 
double-decked  wagons  for  sheep  and  so  on.  Would 
it  not  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  great  poultry 
farms,  which  I suppose  you  have  in  the  South  of 
Ireland?  The  poultry'  are  sent  alive,  are  they  not — 
they  are  not  killed  and  sent  to  market? — Well,  in 
connection  with  fowl,  they  are  all  sent  in  packages. 

23614,  But  they  cannot  put  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  can  they? — Oh,  yes,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wagon. 

23615.  How  do  the  poor  things  get  air? — It  comes 
in  at  the  sides  of  the  wagon  ; the  sides  are  perfo- 
rated ; and  then  again,  the  top  is  all  open. 

23616.  Then,  for  poultry,  these  double-decked 
wagons  are  not  essential? — Not  so  essential,  because 
you  can  get  plenty  of  poultry  into  a wagon. 

23617.  Did  I correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
if  you  sent  a package  weighing  £ cwt.  you  were 
. charged  for  a full  cwt.,  or  is  it  merely  that  you  do 
not  get  the  low  rate? — I have  sent  packages  under 
one  cwt. 


23618.  But  assuming  a packet  weighing  £ cwt.  ? 
I do  not  think  I have  sent  a package  of  £ cwt.  Th 
sheet  which  I have  handed  in  will  show  some  unc 
one  cwt. 

, 2^19l,Then, if  the  Package  is  8 lbs.  or  9 lbs.  unc 
1 charee  y°u  the  higher  rate  ?— Yes. 

23619a.  He  pays  for  1 cwt.  whether  he  sends  t 
nLCZL  whether  he  Sf™ds  only  70  lbs.  or  80  lbs. 
23620.  Mr.  Acworth.—I  have  been  trying  to  ma 
something  out  of  this  document.  I find  here  fc 


consignments  of  the  same  weight  all  going  from  Killa- 
loe  to  London,  and  charged,  one  of  them,  £1  10s.  Q,f~ 
another  £1  10s.  2d.,  and  so  on? — Not  one  package.  ’ 

23621.  No  ; four  consignments  of  the  same  weight 
and  to  and  from  the  same  places ; in  one  case,  the 
charge  is  £1  10s.  9d.,  in  another,  £1  10s.  2d',  in 
another,  £1  9s.  9d.,  and  in  another,  £1  10s.  10d. 
It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  wants  to  go  to  school 
and  learn  arithmetic? — Those  figures  are  taken  from 
the  sale  notes  that  come  across. 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  & W.  Ry.).— Those  are  taken 
from  the  salesman’s  bills ; we  are  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  those  figures. 

23622.  Mr.  A cworth.—' They  are  not  the  weights 
which  the  railway  companies  recognise? — If  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  it,  it  is  at  this  side  (in  Eng- 
land) that  the  charges  are  paid  ; there  are  a couple 
of  senders  in  Ireland  who  prepay,  but  my  system 
is  not  to  prepay ; and  any  time  when  I have  ever 
asked  a salesman  to  send  mo  the  pay  note  to  com- 
pare with  what  he  has  charged  me  in  the  pay  sheet, 
it  has  always  corresponded. 

23623.  Chairman. — The  salesman  pays  the  car- 
riage ? — Yes. 

23624.  Then  he  sends  you  an  account  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  which  is,  so  much ; market  dues,  so 
much ; commission,  eo  much ; and  that  is  the  ac- 
count which  you  have  handed  in? — Quite  so. 

23625.  And  his  commission  is  upon  the  amount  of 
the  sale? — He  makes  all  the  charges,  but  each  one 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other. 

23626.  Therefore,  if  the  price  of  the  fish  varies, 
those  amounts  would  vary  too? — Oh,  no. 

23627.  This  is  not  the  railway  charge,  is  it?— Yes, 
it  is  the  railway  charge. 

23628.  Mr.  AcxoortK. — The  commission  merchant 
takes  oil  so  much  for  railway  carriage ; but  clearly 
the  weight  which  the  commission  merchant  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received  will  have  varied  something 
from  what  the  railway  company  acknowledges  to 
have  received  at  the  other  end,  that  is,  in  Ireland, 
because  the  water  will  have  drained  out  and  that 
sort  of  thing ; more  or  less  water  will  of  course  have 
drained  out  ?— We  generally  drain  off  the  water ; that 
is  the  system. 

23629.  But  it  must  lose  a little  in  weight  in  tran- 
sit, clearly? — Yes. 

23630.  Probably  those  packages  were  all  the  same 
weight  when  they  left  Killaloe? — Yes. 

23631.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  the  payment  on  the  parcel 
as  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  or  when  it  leaves. 
Supposing  you  put  three-quarters  cwt.  of  fish  in, 
and  one  quarter  cwt.  of  ice  in,  the  box  then  con- 
tains one  cwt.  when  it  starts? — I have  explained  to 
the  chairman  that  I do  not  put  ice  in. 

23632.  I was  not  speaking  of  your  particular  case, 
but  of  what  is  the  rule  in  the  fishing  industry.  If 
ice  is  packed  with  the  fish,  and  the  package  is 
weighed  with  the  ice  in  it  when  it  leaves,  is  the 
charge  made  on  that,  or  is  it  weighed  when  it  gets  to 
London,  when  the  ice  has  all  disappeared?— It  is 
weighed  with  the  ice  at  our  own  end. 

23633.  At  the  sending  end? — Yes. 

23634.  Therefore  the  railway  company  are  gaining 
all  the  time  -by  the  reduction  in  weight,  are  they 
not  ? — That  would  be  so ; they  would  have  less  weight 
to  give  out. 

23635.  Chairman. — Do  you  mind  my  giving  these 
sheets  to  the  railway  company  to  look  at? — Not  a 
hit,  you  >are  quite  welcome  to  do  so. 

Chairman  (to  Mr.  Croker  Barrington). — As  Mr. 
Acworth  has  pointed  out,  there  are  four  consignments 
here  of  the  same  weight  all  differently  charged,  and 
it  rather  points  to  some  error  somewhere  (handing, 
document  to  Mr.  Crohcr  Barrington). 

23636.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  the  weight  the  sales- 
man acknowledges  to  have  received,  but  it  is  not  the 
weight  the  railway  company  acknowledges  at  Kil- 
laloe?— It  is  the  salesman  who  weighs. 

23637.  Lord  Pirrie. — In  one  of  your  answers  to- 
the  chairman  you  said  that  you  weighed  it  before  it 
left  your  station  ? — Yes ; and  the  railway  company 
weigh  it  also  when  they  receive  it,  and  the  salesman 
weighs  it  at  the  other  end. 

23638.  I thought  that  was  what  you  wanted  the 
railway  company  to  do? — I want  the  railway  com- 
pany, when  I think  it  necessary  when  there  is  a 
difference  between  my  weight  and  the  salesman  s 
weight — a difference  between  what  lie  says  he  lias 
i-eceived,  and  what  I state  I have  sent  him— then  l 
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-want  that  a third  party  should  he  there ; and  I con- 
sider that  no  other  party  ought  to  he  more  interested 
than  the  railway  company  which  carries  the  goods. 

23639.  You  have  spoken  about  ice,  or  refrigerating, 
for  the  wagons,  but  have  you  any  steamers  runn:ng 
from  Ireland  to  any  of  the  English  ports  with  re- 
frigerating space,  so  that  the  fish  are  put  on  board 
under  proper  conditions  as  to  refrigeration? — I am 
not  aware  of  any. 

23640.  Would  that  not  be  very  important? — I 
know  tli at  in  the  mackerel  trade,  which  :s  a very 
heavy  business,  and  in  tlio  herring  trade,  the  Eng- 
lish companies  who  purchase  from  a certain  number 
of  boats  that  go  to  fish,  or  perhaps  they  purchase 
generally,  hire  steamers  of  their  own  to  Milford. 

“ 23641.  They  do  that  because  the  regular  steamers 
from  Irish  ports  to  English  ports  do  not  put  re- 
frigerating machinery  in  their  steamers? — It  is  all 
done  by  ice. 

23642.  Would  it  not  facilitate  the  Irish  fish 
traffic,  and  the  butter  trnffic,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  if  the  steamers  trading  to  those  ports  were 
refrigerated,  or  if  ice  were  used,  or  however  you 
like  to  put  it? — Anything  in  that  direction  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  us.  We  have  no  steamers  of  that 
kind ; and  our  small  senders  must  send  overland. 
The  best  fishing  is  done  on  the  west  or  north-west 
coast. 

23643.  That  fish  goes  to  Dublin  I suppose? — A 
fair  share  goes  to  Dublin,  but  a great  deal  goes  to 
England. 

23644.  You  go  to  England? — From  Greenore  to 
Dublin,  or  from  North  Wall  to  Holyhead;  and  then 
there  is  the  Great,  Western  route  also. 

23645.  Have  the  fishing  people  ever  made  an  appli- 
cation to  the  various  steamship  companies  pointing 
out  the  great  importance  of  having  refrigerating 
space  on  board  ? — This  is  the  first  time  I have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  myself  upon 
this  matter  generally ; I have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity before ; and  therefore  this  is  the  first  time, 
I may  say,  I have  ever  given  it  as  evidence. 

23646.  For  the  benefit  of  the  fishing  industry,  you 
would  advocate  that  being  done  by  the  companies  ? — 
The  railway  companies  have  not  steamers  in  Ireland, 
only  the  English  companies. 

23647.  But  they  work  in  conjunction? — Let  them 
do  the  work  in  conjunction,  and  I think  it  would 
be  good  for  all. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

23648.  I understand  that  you  would  like  to  see 
powers  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  on 
some'  other  public  body  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
complaints  and  disputes  between  the  traders  and  the 
railway  companies  ? — I think  that  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial ; and  my  reason  is,  that  no  individual  like 
myself  could  take  it  upon  himself  at  all  to  face  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

23649.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  now  empowered  to  take  up  complaints 
of  traders  before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners?—I did  not  know  that  they  would  do  so  and 
bear  the  expense  of  it.  - 

23650.  It  is  a heavy  expense,  as  you  know? — That 
is  the  reason  why  we  fight  shy  of  it,  because  it  is 
such  a heavy  expense. 

23651.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a cheap  pro- 
cedure of  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Trade? — No: 
I am  not  aware  of  it. 

23652.  It  is  not,  I understand,  taken  much  advan- 
tage of  in  Ireland? — We  do  not  know  of  it.  I,  at 
least,  for  one,  did  not  know  of  it. 

23653.  Would  you  favour  the  transfer  of  such 
powers  as  are  conferred  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
1 raffle  Act,  1888,  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that 
respect  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  respect  of 
Irish  complaints  ? — If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  could 
become  the  central  authority,  and  if  it  could  be  done 
*retl  of  charge  to  people  like  myself,  and  would  help 
d facilitate  business  and  bring  about  the  settlement 
such  disputes  as  may  be  a cause  of  complaint, 
men  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  had  it  in  hand. 

23654.  The  same  powers  as  the  Board  of  Trade  now 
?PeES '~I  thought  you  said  as  an  intermediary 

tween  the  sender  and  the  party  who  made  the  com- 

97ccrt°>tt'e  Boird  of  Trade. 

■5b55.  No.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  you 
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would  be  in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Ireland  possessing  the  same  powers  with  regard  to 
complaints  and  disputes  as  between  traders  and  rail- 
way companies  that  the  Board  of  Trade  possesses  in 
England? — Well,  of  course  I am  entirely  in  favour 
of  having  authority  centralised  in  Ireland. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi!. 

23656.  I think  you  said  that  the  weight  of  salmon 
in  a box  was  about  7 cwt.  1 — No,  about  140  lbs. 

23657.  About  lg  cwt.  ? — Yes. 

23658.  And  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  weight 
of  fish  sent  in  the  box,  you  were  charged  on  practi- 
cally what  amounted  to  nearly  another  hundred- 
weight in  the  shape  of  the  box  itself  and  the  ice? — 
Yes. 

23659.  So  that,  speaking  approximately,  you  are 
charged  4s.  9 d.  for  dead  weight  and  4s.  9 d.  for  the 
actual  weight  of  the  fish  ?— Yes,  about  2 cwts.  almost. 

23660.  Which,  of  course,  is  practically  anything 
you  like  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
fish? — Quite  so. 

23661.  Then,  I think  you  said  that  you  sustained 
considerable  loss  occasionally  in  the  value  of  the  fish 
or  the  weight  of  the  fish  as  received  in  London,  we 
will  say? — Yes;  oftentimes  20  lbs.  are  abstracted 
from  a box  of  fish  on  the  way. 

23662.  The  salesmen  on  the  other  side  receive  20 
lbs.  short  ? — Yes ; and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
proved.  When  boxes  have  been  broken  open,  it  often 
happened  that  the  boxes  were  so  well  opened  that 
the  salesman  could  not  say  positively  whether  they 
had  been  tampered  with  or  not.  We  found  out  sub- 
sequently that  there  were  appliances  in  the  hands 
of  the  servants  of  the  railway  company  by  means  of 
which  they  were  able  to  open  the  boxes  in  such  a 
W'ay  as  not  to  he  discovered.  The  boxes  are  made  in 
such  a way,  with  light  nails  and  so  on,  that  they 
can  easily  be  opened  by  means  of  proper  implements. 
But  in  the  case  of  a broken  box  which  had  been 
roughly  opened  it  was  found  that  as  much  as  20  lbs. 
bad  been  abstracted  from  a box  of  fish  on  the  journey. 

23663.  And  does  such  loss  occur  in  the  case  of 
other  fish  besides  salmon  ; does  it  occur  in  the  case 
of  eels  and  other  fish?— Well,  salmon  are  difierent 
from  eels  ; we  never  count  our  eels,  whereas  a man 
always  counts  his  salmon.  It  would  take  only  seven 
salmon  of  20  lbs.  weight  each  to  make  140  lbs., 
whereas  of  course  in  the  case  of  eels  the  average 
weight  may  not  be  one  pound.  So  that  they  are  never 
counted  at  all,  but  only  weighed. 

23664.  But  in  regard  to  the  actual  weight  of  eels 
received,  is  there  any  complaint  on  the  other  side  ?— 
Yes,  oftentimes. 

23665.  You  consider  that  if  the  railway  company 
at  the  receiving  end,  were  to  weigh  the  boxes  as 
received,  then,  in  the  event  of  a complaint  being 
preferred  by  the  salesman,  they  would  be  in  a posi- 
tion  to  check  the  weight,  and  to  corroborate  your 
statement  ? — That  is  my  position.  A salesman  and 
inyself  in  many  cases  have  fallen  out  over  the  ques- 
tion of  weights,  which  was  against  the  interest  of 
both  parties,  because  I would  not  wish  to  lose  a 
good  salesman,  and  he,  doubtless,  would  not  wish  to 
lose  me  as  a sender.  Then,  I say  that  the  railway 
company  ought  to  be  the  third  party,  there  being  no 
other  authority  representing  the  country  in  the  mar- 
ket to  check  the  matter. 

23666.  Are  you  in  a position  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion any  idea  as  to  the  value  of  the  fish  sent  by 
yourself  and  other  small  traders  in  your  own  dis- 
trict to  the  London  market — the  annual  value? — I 
will  give  you  one  answer  to  the  question.  In  sixteen 
years  I paid  a rent  of  something  like  £35,000  for 
eel-fisheries. 

23667.  That  is  about  £2,000  a year?— Over  that. 

23668.  For  the  rent  of  eel-fisheries? — I paid  con- 
siderably over  £2,000  a year  for  the  eel-fisheries 
which  I rented  during  the  sixteen  years. 

23669.  That  is  your  own  _ particular  industry? — 
That  is  my  own  particular  industry,  yes. 

23670.  Are  there  any  number  of  industries  at  al! 
approaching  the  magnitude  of  yours  in  that  district? 

-Not  in  that  district.  But  on  the  Bann  there  is  an- 
other. Of  course  the  salmon  industries  are  very 
much  on  the  Shannon. 

23671.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  an? 
idea  on  this  point : you  say  that  the  rent 
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you  pay  in  respect  of  your  industry  is,  roughly, 
£2,000  a year.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the 
total  figure  for  the  "whole  industry  ? — The  Laxweir 
Fishery  at  Limerick  is  an  old  fishery  "which  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  time  of  the  Lanes — “Lax,”  I 
believe,  is  Danish  for  salmon.  That  fishery  is  still 
carried  on,  and  that  fishery  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  was  formed  into  a limited  company  of  £9,000. 

T was  present  in  the  Four  Courts  at  Dublin  when  five 
salmon  weirs  on  the  Lower  Shannon  were  sold  to  a 
Mr.  M'Aulifie  for  £7,500  about  two  years  ago.  And 
there  are  larger  industries  than  that  on  the  Lower 
Shannon. 

23672.  At  any  rate,  the  figures  you  have  given  show 
that  the  fishing  industry  in  your  district  is  a very  im- 
portant one  ? — I know  that  it  is  important,  and  I know 
that  it  ought  to  be  of  far  greater  importance ; only, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  do  that  which  is  essential  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  make  it  far  more  important ; 
that  is,  to  have  far  greater  quantities  of  fish  in  the 
Shannon.  We  had  <a.  meeting  the  other  day  in  Dub- 
lin of  the  Amalgamated  Boards  of  Ireland  ; and 
about  three-quarters  of  them  attended  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  to  the  South  ; and  we  are  endeavouring 
to  get  a short  Bill  passed  through  Parliament.  The 
reason  why  I mention  that  now  as  that  I think  the 
railway  companies  should  help  us  to  get  Bills.  The 
essence  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  prevent  the  country 
people  from  killing  the  salmon  within  a few  weeks 
of  spawning,  when  they  are  'Unmarketable  and  un- 
eatable, and  when  no  man,  who  knows  what  fish 
ought  to  be,  would  think  of  eating  such  salmon.  Yet, 
throughout  the  entire  Shannon  district,  which  would 
mean  about  2,000  miles  of  river  and  tributaries,  those 
fish  can  be  killed  on  31st  October,  the  last  day  of  the 
season  ; and  yet  many  of  those  fish  which  come  into 
the  Shannon  in  the  month  of  January  cannot  be 
touched  when  they  .are  worth  4s.  a lb.  Now,  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  get  a Bill  pressed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  for  years  which  would  enable  our 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  to  get  the  Fishing  Laws  altered  when  and  where 
necessary.  We  asked  Mr.  Bryce  when  Chief  Secre- 
tary, as  also  Mr.  Birrell,  to  receive  a deputation, 
and  we  subsequently  conveyed  to  each  in  turn  an 
explanation  of  our  requirements.  We  also  had  the 
matter  before  former  Chief  Secretaries,  and  we  held 
that  amalgamated  meeting  the  other  day,  with  Lord 
Massey  in  the  chair  ; but  nothing  has  yet  been  done. 

23673.  But  surely  the  power  of  the  Fishery  Board 
in  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  those  points? — 
They  cannot  touch  them  at  all ; there  is  no  autho- 
rity in  Ireland  which  can  cut  off  the  month  of 
October  when  all  this  damage  is  done.  The  laying 
powers  of  the  salmon  are  equivalent  to  1,000  eggs  to 
the  lb.  weight  of  fish  ; almost  all  the  small-sized  fish 
leave  the  main  river  and  go  to  the  tributaries  in  the 
month  of  'September  or  October;  and  then  they  are 
making  good  their  beds  and  arranging  their  grounds. 
And  they  go  sometimes  up  the  very  sides  of  the 
mountains  ; and,  when  the  water  subsides,  no  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded.  Our  annual  income  is 
about  £2,400  per  annum,  made  up  of  licence  duty, 
10  per  cent,  rate,  and  some  few  small  contributions. 
Otherwise  we  would  require  fully  double  that  sum  to 
give  anything  like  adequate  protection. 

23674.  Unless  I .am  mistaken,  the  Irish  Fishery 
Board  lias  power  to  deal  with  all  these  matters  of 
which  yon  are  speaking,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions?— They  have  not. 

23765.  Have  they  no  power  over  inland  fisheries? 
—I  do  not  say  none;  because  we  can  collect  £2  000 
and  we  can  carry  on  prosecutions,  and  we  can  ’em- 
ploy bailiffs  so  far  as  we  can  pay  them.  But  we 
cannot  do  all.  that  is  necessary,  neither  can  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  the  head1  autho- 
rity in  Ireland  on  fishery  questions. 


The  assistance 
afforded  by 
the  Depart- 
ment of  Agri- 
culture in 
developing 
the  Irish 
fishing 
industries 
discussed. 


23676.  Under  the  Act  establishing  the  Departme 
of  Agriculture  certain  powers  were  transferred  to 
from  the  Board  of  Works  in  regard  to  fisheries? 
1 am  aware  that  the  Board  of  Works  were  able 
transfer  some  of  their  powers  to  the  Board  of  Ag 
they  were  two  distinct  bodies. 

2,3677’"  Cmtun  funds  which  were  administei 
under  the  Board  of  Works  in  respect  to  the  sen-co. 

Tre  S^qTn5r7  trailsf«red  to  the  Depa 
ment  of  Agriculture  ?— We  got  one  grant  of  £900 
order  to  relieve  us  from  an  immense  liability  to  t 
Bank,  they  gave  us  £900  in  order  to  wipe  off  th 


debt.  That  is  all  that  we  have  seen  from  the  altera- 
tions which  you  have  referred  to. 

23678.  They  have  power  to  administer  certain  funds- 
which  are  not  perhaps  very  large,  but  they  have 
power  under  the  Act.  Further  than  that,  do  you 
receive  any  assistance  or  instruction  in  the  way  oi 
the  points  which  you  mentioned  just  now  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  packing  your  fish  or  sending  it  to 
market,  and  the  nature  of  the  boxes  in  which  you 
send  them,  or  as  to  the  propagation  of  the  fish  ? 
Do  you  get  any  instruction  or  assistance  in  those 
matters? — The  Department,  I think,  are  very  anxious 
to  improve  every  industry  that  they  come  in  contact 
wilh. 

23679.  We  have  had  evidence  that  they  have  given 
a great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  assistance 
to  the  agricultural  producers  in  the  way  of  specifying 
the  boxes  in  which  butter,  eggs,  and  so  on  should 
be  sent? — And  they  have  done  a good  deal  with  refe- 
rence to  agriculture,  too. 

23680.  Have  they  done  anything  in  regard  to  your 
industry? — No,  we  have  never  called  upon  them  to 
do  so ; we  have  only  called  upon  them  to  analyse 
waters  which  we  thought  were  doing  harm  in  the 
river  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

23681.  Lord  Pirrie. — Did  they  help  you  in  that  ? 
— Yes,  they  did ; I have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that 
on  the  River  Shannon  the  most  valuable  fish  in  Ire- 
land, or  perhaps  in  England  or  any  other  country— 
the  salmon — can  be  killed  indiscriminately  in  the 
month  of  October  when  they  are  in  the  small  rivers, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  prevent  it,  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  bailiffs ; and  we  only  begin  our  duties 
of  protection  really  on  the  day  on  which  the  season 
closes,  the  31st  October.  But  those  rivers  are  left 
open  for  the  destruction  of  those  fish  : and  appeal 
after  appeal  on  our  part  has  been  disregarded. 

23682.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  a very 
extraordinary  state  of  things? — The  Board  have  no- 
power. 

23683.  But  they  could  bring  it  before  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature  if  they  thought  it  advisable.  At 
any  rate,  the  trade  is  such  a valuable  one  that  you 
consider  the  railway  companies  ought  to  give  you 
every  assists  nee  in  the  way  of  weighing  goods  at 
the  other  end,  so  that  there  might  be  a check?— Yes. 
But  that  is  not  the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter. 

I have  been  friendly  towards  the  railway  company, 
and  they  have  been  friendly  towards  me. 

23684.  Then  you  said  that  something  might  be  done 
by  the  railway  companies  in  the  way  of  bringing  you 
and  other  traders  into  closer  touch  with  the  sales- 
men ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a benefit  to'  both 
of  us. 

23685.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Great 
Western  Bailway  Company,  to  speak  of  only  one  of 
the  English  Railway  Companies,  issue  pamphlets  in 
which  they  give  information  with  regard  to  butter, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  so  on,  and  that  they  give  lists 
of  traders  and  salesmen  with  whom  producers  can  bs 
put  into  touch  ; and  you  think  that  something  of 
that  kind  might  be  done  to  the  advantage  both  of  the 
traders  and  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes,  and  of  the 
consumers.  The  more  we  get  to  the  consumers  the 
better. 

23686.  With  regard  to  amalgamation,  do  I correctly 
understand  you  to  say  that  your  experience  of  the 
pre-existing  state  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  prior  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  with  the  Great  Southern, 
is  that  there  was  a certain  antagonism  of  interests, 
that  the  identity  of  interests  was  not  the  same  when 
the  railways  were  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  com- 
panies?— Yes.  I found)  that  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  could  never  help  us  in  the  sending  of  our 
fish  from  Castleconnell  and  other  stations  which  were 
on  the  Waterford  system,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  do  and  are  inclined 
to  do. 

23687.  The  conclusion  you  draw,  confining  yourself 
to  your  own  district,  is  that  if  the  West  and  South 
Clare  system  were  amalgamated  with  the  large  rail- 
way company  nearest  to  it,  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage 1 — Yes  ; and  it  is  not  alone  fish,  but  seaweed 
and  many  other  things  could  be  brought  to  the 
interior  from  the  coast  if  that  business  were  de- 
veloped as  it  might  be  and  if  the  companies  were 
amalgamated  and  through  rates  given,  which  could 
be  taken  advantage  of. 
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23688.  Then  I think  you  said  that  it  would  be  23697.  But  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  get  . , . ...» 

good  policy  for  the  Government  to  subsidise  to  some  that  gentleman  to  co-operate  with  your  section  of  ' uy  _ aU7‘ 

extent  the  railways  ? — The  reason  why  I said  that  the  work,  so  as  to  see  that  you  get  all  the  advantages  Mr.  Anthony 

was  because  the  Danes  carry  eels  at  £1  a ton.  Hon-  that  are  to  be  got  out  of  personal  inspection  of  what  Mackey, 

estly.  I could  not  ask  the  railway  companies  to  cany  is  going  on? — I have  no  objection  at  all,  from  what-  Castleconnel], 

my  cels  at  £1  a ton  ; I do  not  think  they  could  afford  ever  quarter  the  relief  will  come,  but  I mentioned  Kepresenta- 

to  do  so ; and  I have  to  sell  my  eels  against  the  the  railways  as  I thought  that  in  my  case  they  were  tive  o1'  the 

Danes,  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  me  of  really  more  concerned,  because  it  would  prevent  my 

something  like  £3  or  £4  in  the  carriage  alone,  which  making  complaints  and  claims  on  them  for  losses  on  risheries 

is  of  course  almost  sufficient  to  knock  me  out  fish,  and  would  stop  a good  deal  of  the  oommunica-  (Ireland-) 

23689.  If  such  a subsidy  were  given  by  the  State  tions  which  embarrass  me  a great  deal,  or  any  other  ^ 

it  would  naturally  entail  some  expense  upon  the  fishery  proprietor  who  has  Iris,  work  to  attend  to.  I 

general  taxpayer,  would  it  not? — If  I am  driven  out  would  prefer  the  railways  doing  it,  but  if  some  other 
of  the  trade,  the  general  taxpayer  has  to  pay  a con-  authority  did  it  equally  well,  that  of  course  would 
siderably  higher  price  for  his  eels.  If  we  are  driven  satisfy  me. 

oat  then  the  consumer,  who  is  also  the  taxpayer,  23698.  With  regard  to  Limerick  traffic,  is  there  a 
would  have  to  pay  a higher  price  for  his  goods.  large  importation  direct  into  Limerick  of  American 

23690.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  good  policy  bacon  ?— There  is  importation  direct  to  Limerick,  as 
for  the  State  to  make  concessions  also  in  the  interests  far  as  I know,  from  Liverpool. 

of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  even  23699.  I do  not  mean  from  Liverpool ; is  there  not 
though  some  expense  were  incurred  and  it  fell  upon  importation  direct  from  America  into  Limerick? — 
the  general  taxpayer? — Quite  so.  When  we,  in  the  I have  never  heard  of  it. 

development  of  our  industry,  have  to  meet  this  ex-  23700.  Is  there  any  direct  importation  of  mar-  The  effect  of 
traordinary  competition,  I think  that  somebody  should  garine  into  Limerick  ? — I am  not  in  that  line  myself,  direct  foreign 
step  in : and  I suppose  the  State  is  the  only  body  but  a boat  does  come  from  Holland,  or  Antwerp,  or  imports  to 
that  could  help  in  a matter  of  that  kind.  some  of  those  places.  Irish  ports 

23691.  Then  you  say  you  would  not  be  satisfied  23701.  There  is  a large  exportation  of  margarine  ?”  home 
with  the  nationalization  of  the  railways,  unless  it  from  Limerick,  is  there  not? — Yes,  there  is  a gentle-  industries, 
were  accompanied  by  control  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  man  there  with  the  repute  of  making  m argarine, 
authority  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion — that  we  have  23702.  So  that  in  speaking  of  competition  with  the 
cot  in  Ireland  been  trusted  to  the  extent  to  which  home  industries,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those 
we  are  capable  of  carrying  on  our  business  generally,  things  come  in  some  cases  direct  into  Limerick  by 

I do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  political  aspects  of  sea  from  the  port  of  origin? — I wish  to  convey  to 
the  matter  at  all,  but  I think  we  have  men  in  Ire-  you  that  I have  no  connection  with  the  margarine 
land  and,  unfortunately,  men  who  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  I am  not  here  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
Ireland,  who  have  been  able  to  help  in  the  develop-  that  subject.  If  I had  evidence  to  give,  and  it  would 
ment  and  control  of  other  countries,  England  in-  serve  my  country,  I would  -be  happy  to  give  it,  but 
eluded,  and  who  have  done  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  I have  no  evidence  worth  mentioning  to  give  upon 
all  those  countries ; and  I think  that  we  in  Ireland,  that  subject. 

with  the  same  material,  would  be  able  to  do  our  own 
business  equally  well. 

23692.  Failing  the  State  allowing  such  a controlling  Examined  by’  Mr.  Acwokth. 

authority  to  be  established,  would  you  be  in  favour, 

rather  than  see  the  existing  state  of  things  con-  23703.  You  spoke  of  a rate  from  Trondhjem 
tinued,  of  allowing  the  State  to  administer  the  through  Newcastle  for  salmon  of  £3  10s.  per  ton? — 
railways? — I think  I would  prefer  the  existing  order  Yes. 

to  continue  until  the  other  can  come  about.  23704.  Are  you  sure  as  to  that? — I have  given  you  The  question 

the  name  of  the  biggest  firm  in  London  from  whom  of  the  alleged 
Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall.  I received  that  information  ; I went  down  last  even-  excess  of  the 

ing  to  get  that  information,  and  I took  it  down  on  Jr'®h  rates  to 
23693.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  asked  you  with  regard  the  spot.  I can  only  say  that  that  is  the  informa-  f,on4°u  oveF 

to  the  Agricultural  Department  being  applied  to  tion  that  I have  received. 

rather  than  the  Board  of  Trade  if  some  arrange-  23705.  The  local  rate  for  salmon,  unless  I am  mis-  ‘r^te3  for  ggi 
raent  could  be  made  to  give  them  the  necessary  taken,  from  Newcastle  to  London  would  be  70s.,  so  t,rngjc, 
powers.  I wanted  to  put  it  in  a little  different  way.  that  it  would  look  as  if  the  steamer  got  nothing  ? — 

Would  the  people  whom  you  have  come  in  contact  I am  only  given  you  what  lias  been  given  to  me. 
with  in  connection  with  fisheries  he  quite  satisfied  23706.  You  have  no  consignment  note? — No. 
if  the  Agricultural  Department  were  the  party  to  be  23707.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a through 

appealed  to  in  the  event  of  disputes  with  the  rail-  rate,  or  one  charge  of  the  steamer  and  another  of 

way  companies? — I think  so.  the  railway  company? — It  must  he  a through  rate. 

23694.  With  regard  to  the  transit  of  Irish  perish-  23708.  It  must  be  a through  rate  of  the  steamer 
able  goods  on  the  English  side,  do  you  make  use,  for  then,  because  the  railway  company  would  not  quote 
fisheries  purposes,  of  the  Inspectors  from  the  Agricul-  a through  rate  ? — Yes,  they  would,  just  as  I have 

tural  Department  who  are  sent  over  to  England  to  from  Castleconnell. 

inquire  into  all  kinds  of  matters  relating  to  transit?  23709.  But  you  can’t  find  an  English  railway  com- 
— No,  I have  not  done  that.  pany  who  will  quote  a through  rate  to  or  from 

23695.  Were  you  aware  that  there  is  resident,  ox  most  foreign  places  ? — I will  give  you  a point  which 
has  been  resident,  in  Manchester  until  quite  recently,  niay  throw  some  light  upon  your  question.  A trades- 
even  if  be  is  not  resident  there  now,  a gentleman  who  man  told  me  with  regard  to  the  Danish  eels,  that  it 
represents  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  looks  would  cost  a man  more  to  send  his  goods  from  Har- 
«fter  all  the  details  of  transit — sees  how  Irish  butter,  wich  to  London  than  it  would  cost  him  to  send  the 
for  instance,  is  dealt  with  in  the  Manchester  market,  goods  from  Ejsberg  through  Harwich.  That  may  be 
Vj/1 j is  hailed  on  the  railways,  and  how  it  is  analogous  to  youi  question. 

handled  as  compared  with  foreign  butter  and  foreign  23710.  Now,  I want  to  .ask  yon  this.  You  men- 
penshables — were  you  aware  of  that? — Yes,  I am  tioned  that  the  Ejsberg  rate  was  so  much  a ton? — 

*,wfre  that  that  has  been  the  case  recently  ; I think  Yes. 

II  has  been  so  only  within  a year.  23711.  Your  rate  is  so  much  a hundredweight? — 

23696.  My  object  in  asking  that  is  really  to  ask  Yes ; it  is  the  same  thing. 

whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  get  23712.  The  rate  is  quoted  to  you  per  cwt.  ? — It  is 

his  gentleman  to  co-operate  with  regard  to  the  fish  an  advantage  to  the  Danish  man  to  send  per  cwt., 
traffic  as  well  .as  with  regard  to  the  other  traffic  ? — because  in  my  case  it  used  to  he  that  I would  get 
les>  that  might  be  done  profitably,  but  I was  only  more  concession  if  I sent  a big  quantity  than  if  I 
?wfre  that  that  institution  which  you  referred  to  sent  a smaller  quantity,  whereas  I found  on  making 
°°k  place  last  year,  in  the  selection  of  some  gentle-  inquiries  that  the  Danish  man  has  the  same  advan- 
raan  for  that  purpose,  and  then  I considered  it  was  tage  whether  he  sends  one  box  or  fifty  boxes, 
ouefiy  relative  to  butter.  I believe  the  butter  busi-  23713.  You  think  the  Danish  man.  cam  send  for  Is. 

“f*6  ,an<l  properly  so — is  receiving  a good  deal  of  per  cwt.  ? — He  can  send  one  box  and  get  the  same 
attention,  but  I did  not  know,  and  I am  still  not  advantage  as  if  he  sent  1,000  boxes. 
fTrSt’  that  that  gentleman’s  authority  at  all  re-  23714.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  can  get  a rate 
srred  to  the  question  of  fish.  from  Ejsberg  to  London  of  Is.  per  cwt.  1 — I know 

SB 
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there  is  never  a hundredweight  sent  at  all ; a box 
contains  five  draughts  of  eels,  which  is  about 

23715.  Are  you  sure  (hat  he  can  send  that  box  for 
Is.  6d.  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  he  can  send  one  box 
at  the  same  rate  as  fifty  tons. 

23716.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — That  is  the  infor- 
mation that  I have  received. 

23717.  Can  you  tell  me  this?  The  eels  do  not 
grow  in  Ejsberg,  of  course,  any  more  than  they  grow 
in  London  ; they  are  brought  into  Ejsberg  from  other 
places? — I have  never  been  in  Denmark. 

23718.  Ejsberg  is  a shipping  town,  of  course,  and 
the  eels  are  sent  there  from  other  places  where  they 
are  caught.  You  do  not  know,  I suppose,  what  they 
have  to  pay  before  they  get  to  Ejsberg? — I am  told 
they  are  brought  across  the  country  from  whero  they 
are  caught,  and  that  the  Government  do  what  is 
possible  to  bring  them  in  good  condition,  and  that 
the  railwavs — which  I believe  are  Governmental 
afford  every  opportunity  and  help  to  bring  the  fish 
to  London  in  good  condition. 

23719.  You  do  not  know  the  charge  for  bringing 
them  to  Ejsberg?— No,  I have  no  idea  of  the  rates 
in  the  interior  of  Denmark ; I can  only  give  you  the 
information  which  I have  received  here  in  London. 

23720.  You  see  what  I mean— that  it  is  not  fair  to 
speak  as  though  the  eels  only  paid  £1  a ton,  because 
they  have  got  to  pay  to  get  to  Ejsberg ; they  have  to 
pay  something  obviously,  though  what  it  is  I do  not 
know,  and  apparently  you.  do  not  ? — I have  told  you 
so  far  as  I know. 

23721.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  this?  In  speaking  of 
these  double-decked  wagons,  you  mentioned  swine? — 
And  sheep  and  lambs. 

23722.  I have  seen  them  very  often  used  for  sheep 
in  Scotland,  but  I have  never  seen  them  used  for 
pigs.  Would  you  get  a pig  to  walk  up  a steep 
ladder  ? — It  would  be  very  easy  for  the  railway  com- 
panies to  arrange  a means.  I know  that  they  can 
so  arrange  a sort  of  platform  from  the  wagon,  and 
extend  it  to  the  land,  as  to  make  it  quite  easy  for 
the  animals  to  be  driven  up  it. 

23723.-. It  would  add  to  the  expense,  would  it  not? 
— I suppose  it  would  add  some  little  expense. 

23724.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  used  for  pigs  as 
well  ns  for  sheep  ? — I believe  it  could  bo  used  for  pigs. 

23725.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  another  sort  of 
question.  You  want  the  railway  company  to  do  a 
good  many  things  for  you  that  they  do  not  do  at 
t present.  You  want  them  to  do  the  icing,  and  to  do 
some  more  weighing? — I do  not  ask  it  for  myself. 

23726.  I quite  understand — it  is  for  the  fish  in- 
dustry?—For  small  senders  particularly. 

23727.  And  you  want  them  to  find  buyers  for  you? 
— No,  I do  not. 

23723.  Well,  to  put  you  in  communication  with 
buyers? — Yes,  to  put  me  in  communication,  or  to  put 
my  countrymen  in  communication,  with  the  people 
who  would  be  best  for  the  particular  trade  of  the 
different  senders. 

23729.  You  do  not,  I suppose,  expect  that  they 
should  warrant  them? — No,  I do  not.  I do  not  ask 
them  to  do  that  at  all — only  that  they  would  use 
reasonable  diligence,  because  of  course  a station- 
master  or  a railway  agent  in  any  great  centre  knows 
pretty  well  the  men  who  are  well  in  business,  and 
are  carrying  on  such  a trade  as  to  justify  a sender  in 
dealing  with  them.' 
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23730.  And  you  want  them  to  carry  the  people  con- 
cerned in  tho  industry  specially  cheap? — I do.  I 
suggest  that  to  them.  I suggest  that  that  would  be 
a benefit  to  the  railway  companies  themselves,  as  well 
as  a benefit  to  many  poor  men,  because  we  are  not 
very  rich  in  Ireland,  and  many  a man  has  to  stop 
at  home  who  would  otherwise  be  able  to  get  about  and 
help  to  develop  trade  simply  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  pay  to  travel  about. 

23731.  And  you  want  them  also  to  bring  in  the 
young  fish  at  a particularly  cheap  rate,  or  at  no 
late  at  all? — I do,  where  it  can  be  done. 


23732.  Now,  fishing  is  only  one  of  the  industries  of 
Ireland.  Supposing  I am  in  the  horse-raising  line: 
do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  that  a railway 
company  should  be  asked  to  bring  in  a stallion  free 
to  enable  me  to  improve  the  breed  of  my  horses?— 
1 know  that  in  the  case  of  shows,  if  a man  has 
poultry  for  instance,  to  show  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land, the  railways  will  talc*  them  free  one  way; 


they  will  bring  them  back  from  the  show  free  f 
am  told  that  that  privilege  is  given  already  in  man, 
businesses.  ‘ ' 

23733.  I only  want  to  see  whether  you  are  of 
opinion  that  what  you  think  should  be  done  for  the 
fisheries  should  be  done  all  round? — A ton  of  imma 
ture  fishes  might  wpigh,  say  20  tons  when  matured" 
They  do  not  all  live,  of  course ; but  supposing  ther 
all  lived,  the  railway  company  then  would  get  20 
tons  of  produce  which  would  pay  high  rates  and 
which  would  very  well  repay  them  for  bringing  the 
one  ton  free. 

23734.  Might  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  other 
i ndustries  ? — Let  ■ very  man  look  after  himself  ; I am 
looking  after  this  business  which  I know  most  about. 

23735.  Would  you  think  it  fair  for  a man  who 
was  in  the  poultry  line  to  ask  to  have  pedigree  cocks 
brought  in  free? — I think  that  that  poultryman  might 
make  a suggestion  of  the  same  nature  as  I am  mak- 
ing. If  the  railway  company  carried  in  a ton  of 
eggs  free,  and  afterwards  got  20  tons  of  eggs  as  ordi- 
nary freight  at  regular  rates,  they  would  be  very  well 
repaid.  I think  the  poultryman  would  have  a good 
argument  if  he  could  prove  that  that  would  be  the 
result,  as  I have  proved  in  my  own  case. 

23736.  Then  you  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  the 
same  principle  all  round,  and  apply  it  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  pedigree  stock,  and  so  on?— My  chief  busi- 
ness is  in  connection  with  the  fishery  business  in  Ire- 
land, and  I am  hero  more  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries  than  anything  else;  but  if  I had  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  give  evidence 
upon  the  general  products  of  my  country,  I would 
have  made  up  my  mind  in  that  direction  but  I have 
not  done  so,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  for 
me  to  enter  into  suggestions  that  I have  not  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of. 

23737.  As  you  know,  we  are  here  to  consider  not 
tho  question  of  fisheries  alone,  or  of  cattle  alone,  but 
everything  in  connection  with  the  railways  of  Ire- 
land ; we  have  to  consider  tho  matter  all' round?— 
I know,  but  you  take  each  witness  as  he  presents  him- 
self, and  question  him  upon  his  own  special  subject, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  for  me  to  make  suggestions 
with  regard  to  everything. 

23733.  I will  not  press  you  beyond  the  point  you 
wish  to  go  to? — I would  give  you  the  evidence  freely, 
if  I had  considered  the  matter. 

23739.  Now  you  mentioned  a thing  which  interes- 
ted me,  and  which  I did  not  know.  The  Danish 
Government,  you  say,  has  a representative  in  Lon- 
don. Is  that  at  Billingsgate? — Yes. 

23740.  A representative  solely  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry ? — Yes,  I have  been  told  so,  and  I have  been 
introduced  to  him.  That  was  some  time  ago.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  any  other  occupation. 

23741.  Would  not  the  right  tiling  be,  not  for  lie 
Irish  railway  companies  to  undertake  to  represent 
you  in  London— which  is  not  their  business— but  for 
the  Irish  fisheries  to  have  a repi'esentative  in  Lon- 
don? Would  not  that  be  the  reasonable  thing?— I 
do  not  care  from  what  body  the  relief  conies,  but  I 
say  it  is  necessary  and  fair  to  me  and  the  salesmen, 
in_  the  case  of  disputes,  that  there  should  be  some 
third  party  to  refer  to,  aud  I will  repeat  again 
that  so  far  as  I have  considered  the  question,  the 
railway  companies  are  the  most  concerned  to  be  that 
third  party.  They  must  lose  if  robbery  takes  place, 
and  if  there  is  a charge  of  abstraction  by  the  salesmen, 
the  proper  third  party  to  step  in,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  naturally  be  the  railway  company  who  would 
have  to  pay  for  that  abstraction  if  it  were  proved. 

23742.  I was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  abstrac 
tion  ias  of  the  question  generally  ? — I do  not  think 
the  railway  company  ought  to  have  anything  at  alt 
to  say  on  the  general  question  of  the  fisheries,  or  the 
reports  of  markets,  or  the  like  of  that.  I say  a 
Governmental  authority  of  some  kind  ought  to  he 
there — some  authority  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  Ireland,  or  some  other  such  body. 

23743.  You  would  like  to  have  some  representative 
of  ^your  industry  at  the  buying  end  ? — At  the  selling 

23744.  Well,  at  the  consuming  end? — Yes.  I think 
we  ought  to  have  that,  because  I know  salesmen  in 
London  and  other  markets  whom  no  man  could  make 
a charge,  against — men  of  undoubted  respectability— 
but,  unfortunate!)',  it  often  happens  that  things  will 
occur,  and  they  will  say  the  fault  is  at  my  end,  ana 
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I gay  it  is  at  their  end.  We  are  separated  hy  500 
or  600  miles.  That  is  a difficulty  I have  been  in, 
and  I told  someone  to-day  that  I was  going  to  give 
this  evidence  here,  and  they  were  very  pleased  to 
hear  it.  . 

25745.  What  you  really  want  is  someone  to  act 
impartially,  so  you  suggested  the  railway,  because 
they  were  the  first  people  who  occurred  to  you.  But 
you  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  it  in  the  hands 
of  a Government  representative,  representing  the 
industry  ? — Quite  so. 

23746.  About  icing — do  you  suggest  that  the  com- 
panies should  supply  the  ice  for  nothing  ?— No,  not 
for  nothing  at  all.  I am  aware  that  in  connection 
with  many  parts  of  the  coast  (I  am  not  referring 
now  to  myself  at  all)  little  fisheries  spring  up  at 
times  when  there  cannot  be  buyers.  I have  seen 
soles  lost  practically  for  want  of  ice,  and  many 
other  classes  of  fish,  and  the  poor  people  could  not 
send  them  for  want  of  ice,  and  I suggest  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  supply  them  with  ice,  and  I do  not 
see  whom  it  concerns  more  than  the  railway  com- 


panies, because  they  are  bound  to  get  their  freights,  ju[y  ^ 1907. 
and  consequently  I consider  the  railway  companies  — 
ought  to  be  interested  in  developing  the  industries  Nr.  Anthony 
of  the  country  as  they  must  be  developed  in  accord-  N&ckey, 
ance  with  the  policy  which  I have  suggested.  Ite  re^ita?^ 

23747.  You  suggest  that  at  convenient  places  the  tive  of  the 
railway  companies  should  have  ice  depots,  and  should  Inland 
sell  ice  ? — Yes.  I am  not  pointing  out  any  particular  Fisheries 
places,  of  course ; the  railway  companies  could  very  Board 
well  settle  that  question  themselves.  (Ireland). 

23748.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  think  The  provision 
they  should  charge  for  the  ice  or  not  ? — I would  not  of  ice  for  sale 
ask  them  to  do  it  for  nothing.  They  could  ainal-  by  the  railway 
gamate  all  these  small  people  at  one  given  point  and  companies  at 
they  would  lose  nothing  by  it.  The  ice  would  be  paid  oertaiu  depots, 
for,  and  they  would  get  the  freight  on  the  fish,  recommended, 
which  would  never  be  sent  at  all  but  for  that  ice 
being  supplied. 

23749.  Chairman. — In  fact  it  would  be  additional 
traffic  for  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes,  it  would 
help  to  bring  about  additional  traffic. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


23750.  You  come  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — And  the  Royal  Ulster 
Agricultural  Society  also. 

23751.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  in  Belfast? — 
Yes,  I am  a managing  director  of  Lindsay  Brothers, 
Limited.  We  are  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants, 
and  have  been  in  business  in  Belfast  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years. 

23752.  Of  course  as  wholesale  merchants  you  im- 
port ,and  export,  and  send  traffic  all  over  the  country  ? 
—Yes,  we  import  woods  from  Great  Britain  and 
various  markets,  and  sell  them  to  traders  throughout 
Ireland,  and  we  export  Irish  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  so  on. 

23753.  One  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to  know 
what  “ dry  goods  ” are  ? — Dry  goods  is  really  an 
American  term ; we  are  wholesale  drapers,  and  we 
sell  to  drapers,  and  tailors,  and  so  on. 

23754.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  .are  warehousemen? — 
Warehousemen — precisely.  Perhaps  before  I go  any 
further,  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I am  not  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly  in  any  Irish  railway 
company. 

23755.  Chairman. — You  r.ppear  absolutely  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

23756.  I suppose  you  are  a member  of  both  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricul- 
tural Society? — I am  a member  of  the  Councils  of 
both. 

23757.  And  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
railways  in  Ireland  and  also  in  England? — Yes. 
rerhaps  I might  say  that  I have  studied  railway 
matters  since  I came  of  age,  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
always  watch  the  working  of  them  both  in  this 
wuntry  and  in  Ireland.  I may  add  that  I have  lived 
m England  more  than  in  Ireiand. 

23578.  You  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  detail 
,7  regard  to  rates  and  charges  and  general  com- 
plaints against  the  railway  companies,  do  you? — 
'ell,  I propose  to  offer  some  evidence  under  your 
eaamg  of  evidence,  3 (a)  with  regard  to  one  or  two 
matters. 

23759.  3 (a)  deals  with  local  goods,  mineral  and  live- 
1 n +1,  S|  and  their  effect  generally  on  trade  and 
t Jr?  developrecnt  of  industries.  Do  you  propose 
I do^  any  remark  011  that  particular  clause  ? — Yes, 

wslfw?'  us  . have  it  in  your  own  words  ? — I 
trf,,  ? to  mention  how  the  railways  in  Ireland 
snows.  I am  giving  this  evidence  on  behalf 


of  Vi  ; * glvmg  1111s  evidence  on  behalf 
1W  0yal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society.  But, 
- ’f-11616,-1?  another  point  with  regard  to  that 
,y\  1 „haYe  the  report  here  of  that  Society, 
ln„n  vjj,  1,000  members,  150  of  them  being 
for  r *arniers-  In  order  to  obtain  information 
or  you  I requested  the  Secretaw  of  the 


comrminif  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to 
out  to  alI  6be  farmer  members,  pointing 

before  th i?1?.  t lat  t?le  Society  was  being  represented 
Commission,  and  asking  them  to  communi- 
broueht  , JeSard  to  any  points  which  they  wished 
g before  you.  We  only  received  three  replies. 


We  did  not  communicate  with  the  whole  1,000  mem- 
bers, but  with  the  150  farmers,  because  if  we  had 
communicated  with  the  whole  1,000  members  it  would 
have  been  rather  duplicating  what  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  done. 

23761.  You  sent  out  150  invitations  to  bona  fide 
farmers  in  the  country,  asking  them  what  they  had 
to  say  on  that  particular  clause,  and  you  only  re- 
ceived three  replies? — We  did  rot  confine  them  r.o 
that  particular  clause ; we  asked  them  generally  if 
they  had  any  complaints  which  they  wished  to  bring 
before  this  Commission. 

23762.  And  you  only  received  three  replies? — Yes. 

23763.  What  was  the  tenor  of  those  replies? — 
They  were  all  trivial.  One  member  suggested  tha  t the 
time-tables  of  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  might  be 
improve.!  ; the  second  suggestion  was  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  wagons  at  Lurgan ; the  third  complaint 
was  that  the  rate  for  potatoes  from  Moira  to  Bal- 
briggan  was  too  high.  They  are  all  trivial,  and  that 
would  appear  to  me  to  indicate  that  there  was  no 
very  widespread  dissatisfaction  amongst  our  members 
as  any  rate. 

23764.  The  complaints  are  very  trivial,  as  yon  say, 
and  we  will  leave  them  alone? — Yes.  You  had  the 
same  evidence  given  by  the  Belfast  Chamber — that 
they  only  got  some  three  or  four  replies. 

23765.  Yes,  we  had  the  same  evidence? — I would 
like  to  mention  how  the  Irish  railways  treat  the 
traffic  in  connection  with  shows.  They  treat  us  much 
more  generously  than  the  English  railways  treat  show 
traffic  on  this  side. 

23766.  I do  not  know  that  we  need  go  into  that? — 
They  carry  back  slock  free  of  charge. 

23767.  Can  you  tell  us  one  or  two  of  the  differences 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish  system  in  favour 
of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  this  is  one  ; they  carry  back  stock 
free  from  all  shows  on  the  signing  of  an  indemnity 
note.  That  is  not  the  practice  in  England. 

23768.  I rather  think  it  is  ? — It  is  not  in  the  case 
of  some  things  I am  interested  in.  Taking  the  ques- 
tion of  dogs,  I happen  to  be  a member  of  the  Kennel 
Club,  and  the  Kennel  Club  presented  a petition  to 
the  Clearing  House  in  February  last,  asking  not  even 
to  have  the  dogs  carried  back  free  from  the  shows, 
but  asking  to  nave  exhibitors’  tickets  issued  at  a 
fare  and  a quarter  like  golfers  and  fishermen, 
and  tho  Clearing  House  absolutely  refused  to  grant 
that  concession.  Now,  in  Ireland  the  railway  com- 
panies always  give  tickets  at  a fare  and  a quarter 
a.s  the  maximum,  and  very  often  they  are  issued  at 
single  fares  for  the  return  journey. 

23769.  With  regard  to  the  arrangements  with  refe- 
rence to  agricultui-al  shows  in  Ireland,  I understand 
that  those  arrangements  have  been  very  fair  and 

reasonable  and  more  generous  than  in  England? 

Yes. 

23770.  Then  we  will  pass  on  from  that  ? — I did  not 
know  exactly  what  detail  you  wanted  me  to  go  into. 
As  to  the  question  of  railway  rates,  I have  some 
instances  here  which  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable 
Of  course  it  is  rather  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  say 
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what  is  a reasonable  railway  rate,  but  I have  one 
before  me,  for  instance,  where  the  linen  rate  Irom 
Belfast  to  Cork,  a distance  of  280  miles,  is  25s.,  and 
another  to  Dublin,  113  mile6,  10s.  9d.  As  I say,  it 
is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  say  what  is  a reasonable 
rate,  but  these  rates  strike  me  as  being  fair. 

23771.  I think  we  would  rather  hear— at  least,  not 
rather  hear,  but  we  are  here  to  consider  what  you 
regard  as  unreasonable.  We  must  begin  by  assuming 
that  the  bulk  of  the  rates  are  reasonable  and  fair, 
but  that  there  are  instances  of  unfair  and  unreason- 
able rates  which  perhaps  have  never  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  railway  companies.  You  have 
no  cases  of  that  kind  to  bring  under  our  notice,  I 
take  it? — No,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  the  rates  are 
fair  enough.  I have  had  opportunities  of  reading 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  you,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  most  of  the  people  who  are  in 
favour  of  nationalisation  have  given  evidence  with 
regard  to  what  they  consider  unreasonable  rates,  and 
I,  who  am  not  in  favour  of  nationalisation,  rather 
thought  that  I might  give  some  rebutting  evidence. 

23772.  But  you  have  done  that  by  stating  that  in 
your  judgment  the  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable? — 

I only  thought  that  an  instance  or  two  might 
strengthen  my  position. 

23773.  We  assume,  as  I have  said,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable? — I may  say 
with  regal'd  to  the  linen  rate  to  Cork  it  was  put  on 
really  at  the  request  of  the  Cork  people,  who  wanted 
to  have  a market  in  Belfast.  I am  making  that 
point,  because  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  members  at 
all  events  he  appears  to  think  Belfast  unduly 
favoured. 

23774.  Is  your  opinion  the  same  with  reference  to 
passenger  fares? — Yes.  But,  first,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  inward  and  outward  rates. 

23775.  I had  overlooked  that.  We  should  like  to 
hear  you  upon  that  question? — There  was  one  other 
point  which  I might  mention— that  is  the  question  of 
differential  rates.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  one 
instance  brought  before  you  which  affected  me,  be- 
cause I have  customers  in  both  places.  I refer  to 
the  statement  that  tho  rate  from  Belfast  to  Strabane 
was  less  than  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Omagh, 
although  Omagh  is  nearer  to  Belfast.  I discussed 
that  question  with  traders  there,  and  they  wanted 
the  rat©  to  Strabane  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Omagh 
rate.  I pointed  out  that  the  rate  to  Strabane  was 
probably  too  cheap  on  account  of  the  water  competi- 
tion, and  asked  them  if  they  would  be  satisfied 
if  tho  Strabane  rate  was  raised  to  tho  Omagh  rate. 
Of  course  they  said  that  would  not  help  then  in  any 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  traders  want 
the  railway  company  to  do  their  business  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate. 

23776.  Is  not  that  a natural  thing  on  the  part  of 
traders  ? — It  may.  be,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  not  very 
paying  for  the  railway  companies. 

23777.  We  quite  appreciate  that  everybody  wants 
the  lowest  rate  ? — Whether  that  rate  is  remunerative 
or  not  they  do  not  seem  to  mind. 

23778.  The  public  do  not  consider  that.  Of 
s course  we  have  not  heard  the.  railway  companies’ 
case  yet?— I made  some  inquiry  witli  'regard  to  the 
f!  allegation  that  the  inward  rates  in  Ireland  in  many 
.?  Cf-fes  loss  than  the  outward  rates.  We  discussed 
tins  matter  at  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  when  we 
were  arranging  to  send  representatives  to  you,  and 
we  ail  agreed  that  it  was  a very  improper  state  cf 
1’Lexistence-  I applied  to  Mr. 
CraJn°Ie.  *he  Goods  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern, 
and  to  Mr.  Cowie,  the  Local  Manager  of  the  Mid- 
land  at  Belfast,  and  both  those  gentlemen  assured 
me  that  there  was  no  instance  in  which  tho  inward 
rates  were  less  than  the  outward  ones.  I could  find 
no  such  instance  myself. 

23779.  We  shall  get  all  this  from  the  railway  ccm- 
yo,u  -knor;~T  raean  to  s*y  your  evidence  is 
f ™ dl£nd  that  respeot'  Y<™  have  inquired 

fiom  the  railway  companies,  and  vou  are  giving 
evidence  upon  their  assurance.  Now,  you  are  in 
busmess  in  Bel  fast -have  you  any  instances  within 

which  TthfXwls  brought tbSore  vouTand^upS 
Midland  Great  W^rSiy  ^ 

to  M,  Hayu, 


that  particular  sitting  (tho  matter  had  been  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Association)  made  inquiries  of  the  people 
who  are  the  agents  in  Dublin  of  the  shipping  com- 
pany, and  his  letter  which  I have  here  shows  that 
what  the  railway  company  get  from  Dublin  to 
Galway  is  46s.  5 d.,  and  not  15s. 

23780.  There  again  we  shall  have  that  from  the 
railway  companies  direct? — Well,  here  is  evidence 
that  even  the  railway  company  is  not  concerned 
with.  I have  one  instance  of  interest  here.  The 
lmen  rate  from  Belfast  to  London  is  41s.  9 rf.,  but  the 
linens  coming  from  London  to  Belfast  pay  60s.,  anil 
of  course  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a special  linen 
rate  from  Belfast,  to  London,  and  if  linens  come 
from  London  to  Belfast  as  they  do  sometimes— Ger- 
man things,  and  so  on—they  go,  I think,  as  heavy 
drapery,  or  something  like  that. 

23781.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  do  they  charge  ?— 60s. 
23782.  And  41s.  to  London? — 41s.  9 d. 

23783.  Chairman. — That  is  a case  quite  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  evidence  we  heard  that  the  inward 
rates  were  less  than  the  outward? — That  is  the 
reason  I instance  it. 

23784.  Belfast  being  a manufacturing  centre,  there 
are  special  rates  for  linen  from  Belfast  to  various 
places.  London  is  not  a special  manufacturing  place 
for  linen,  and  it  tumbles  into  the  ordinary  classifi- 
cation, and  is  charged  accordingly? — That' is  so. 

23785.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  apply  to  the  company  about  that?— No, 
the  traffic  is  so  small. 

23786.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  would  be  against 
your  interests  to.  do  so.-— Well,  we  are  merchants,  6ut 
it  would  be  against  the  interests  of  the  Belfast  manu- 
facturers. 

23787.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  instances 
that  you  wished  to  mention? — No.  The  only  thing 
that  occurs  to  me  .is  that  the  outward  rates  do  not 
seem  unreasonable  when  £4,000,000  of  eggs  are  sent 
out  yearly  according  to  the  Agricultural  Returns. 

23788.  What  have  you  to  say  to  passenger  fares?— 

I notice  that,  many  witnesses  allege  that  passenger 
fares  are  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  I 
have  got  a few  comparisons  before  me,  but  perhaps 
you  do  not  care  for  them.  I have  taken  roughly 
the  same  distances  on  certain  Trish  lines  and  on 
certain  English  lines.  From  Belfast  to  Dublin  is 
113  miles,  and  from  Euston  to  Birmingham  is  the 
same.  The  first-class  single  fare  .from  Belfast  to 
Dnblin  is  20s.  ; the  first-class  single  fare  from 
Euston  to  Birmingham  is  17s.  Ail.  The  first  return 
from  Belfast  to  Dublin  is  30s.,  end  the.  first  return 
from  Euston  to  Birmingham  is  33s.  However,  per- 
haps the  third-class  fares  would  be  more  interesting. 

23789.  Can  yon  tell  us  just  in  a few  words  what 
is  the  average  rate  per  mile  which  a first-class  pas- 
senger is  charged  in  Ireland — is  it  2d..  3d.,  or  what; 
Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  AW.  Ry.).— 2d. 

Chairman. — And  the  second-class? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  A W.  Ry.).— l^d. 

Chairman. — And  the  third-class? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  A W.  Ry.).-ld. 

Witness. — The  return  fare  in  IreVmd  js  not  nearly 
so  largely  in  excess  of  the  single  as  it  is  in  England. 

25790.  Chairman. — It  varies  considerably  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  Midland,  for  instance,  the  return  fare 
is  double  the  single  fare,  but  on  the  South-Western 
the  l-eturn  fare  is  practically  .a  fare  and  a half;— 
I have  an  instance  here  of  Waterloo  to  Exeter. 
Waterloo  to  Exeter  is  171£  miles,  and  the  third  re- 
turn is  exactly  double  the  single — 28s.  7 d.  From 
Dublin  to  Cork  is  165^-  miles,  and  the  return  fare  is 
23 s.  You  see,  it  is  six  miles  shorter,  but  the  return 
fare  is  5s.  7(1.  less.  The  fares,  I may  say,  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  are  rather  higher  than  n* 
the  case  of  the  other  principal  companies  in  Ireland. 

23791.  On  the  whole,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
fares  in  Ireland  and  of  the  fares  in  England,  you 
are  inclined  to  think  there  is  no  great  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  the  ordinary  passenger  fares  in  Ire- 
land ? — I do  nob  think  so ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  what  is  a reasonable  fare. 

23792.  We  must  judge  of  the  reasonableness  by 
comparing  the  actual  fares  with  the  powers  of  the 
railway  companies.  Are  the  fares  fair  and  reason- 
able within  the  powers  that  they  are  allowed  o 
charge?  Do  vou  know  what  they  are  allowed  to 
charge? — No,  I do  not. 
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23793.  Chairman. — I 'take  it  that  it  is  Id.,  2d., 
and  3 d.  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Shanahan  (Secretary).— Yes. 

23794.  Chairman. — The  Act  authorises  them  to 
charge  id.,  2 d.,  and  3d.  ? 

Mr.  Shanahan  (Secretary).— Yes. 

23795.  (To  Witness). — To  your  knowledge,  are  there 
anv  3d.  a mile  fares  in  Ireland  for  1st  class  pas- 
sengers?—Not  that  I am  aware  of.  But  the  only 
wav  in  which  one  can  do  these  things  is  to  compare 
them  with  the  fares  in  other  countries ; it  may  be  a 
Tonga  memod,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a reasonable 
one°  There  is  one  other  instance  I was  going  to  give 
vou  which  is  rather  interesting,  because  it  is  the 
M inland  Company  in  each  case.  From  Belfast  to 
Londonderry  by  the  Midland  is  95  miles ; and  from 
St.  Pancras  to  Leicester  is  99|  miles. 

23796.  That  is  the  Midland  Company  in  both  cases? 

Yes ; and  in  both  cases  the  traffic  is  pretty  keenly 

competitive.  It  is  one  instance  in  winch  we  have 
effective  competition  in  Ireland.  The.  3rd  class 
return  fare  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry  is  13s.  ; and 
from  St.  Pancras  to  Leicester,  16s.  Id.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  distance,  of  course,  of  eight  miles. 

23797.  In  favour  of  Ireland? — The  Irish  distance 
is  eight-  miles  shorter ; hut  3s.  Id.  is  the  difference  in 


tne  lares. 

23793.  Broadly  speaking,  judging  from  the  figures 
vou  have  mentioned  and  the  experience  you  have  had, 
the  fares  in  Ireland  compare  with  those  in  England 
in  a favourable  manner? — Yes. 

23799.  And  with  the  fares  in  Scotland,  too? — Yes. 

23800.  Practically  the  fares  in  Scotland  are  the 
same  as  those  in  England,  are  they  not?— Yes;  I 
think  in  every  instance  the  3rd  class  return  fare  is 
higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland. 

23801.  Of  course  we  know  that  other  witnesses 
could  get  out  other  instances  which  would  tell  the 
other  way;  for  instance,  there  are  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  2nd  class  fares?— Oh,  yes.  I 
know  the  2nd  class  fares  in  Ireland  are  always  higher 
than  the  2nd  class  fares  in  England ; but  then  the 
3rd  class  traffic  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion  that 
it  seems  more  important  to  show  the  third  class  than 
the  second  class  fares. 

23802.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  special  fares,  such 
as  week-end  fares,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I have 
a note  on  those  later. 

23803.  So  much  for  the  fares? — Well,  there  was 
something  more  I wanted  to  say  about  them.  I 
made  some  comparisons  with  Belgium,  for  instance, 
because  I noticed  the  last  time  I was  at  one  of  your 
sittings  that  Colonel  Poe  referred  to  Belgium  as  a 
(heap  country.  If  you  take  into  consideration  that 
practically  there  is'  no  free  allowance  for  luggage 
there,  the  difference  between  the  3rd  class  fare  in 
Belgittm  and  the  3rd  class  fare  in  Ireland  is  not  so 
very  marked.  They  only  allow  hand  luggage  free  in 
Belgium. 

23804.  They  only  allow  you  to  take  what  you  can 
carry  in  the  carriage  ? — Yes ; and  they  charge,  I 
think,  a centime  and  a half  each  551bs.  per  kilo- 
metre. So  that  if  a man  has  any  luggage  and  travels 
any  distance  at  all,  a 3rd  class  passenger  would  pay 
as  much  in  Belgium  as  he  would  in  Ireland. 

23805.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  third  class 
passenger  is  not,  as  a rule,  much  encumbered  with 
luggage. 


23806.  Chairman. — What  about  the  man  without 
luggage  ? — Of  course  he  has  an  enormous  pull,  I quite 
admit.  But  the  Belgian  train  sendee  on  the  whole 
is  not  so  good  as  the  train  service  in  Ireland — I mean 
the  speeds  are  not  so  great. 

'23807.  Do  you  know  that? — Yes,  from  the  Conti- 
nental Bradshaw,  which  I have  always  found  fairly 
reliable.  I have  some  instances  of  that  in  my  Notes. 
Of  course,  Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  the  world,  as  you  are  aware.  I take  the 
instance  of  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  in  which  two  places 
there  are  nearly  a million  of  people.  The  distance 
is  nearly  27 miles,  and  their  fastest  train  takes  42 
minutes.  Of  course,  that  train  does  not  stop,  and 
one  train  takes  as  long  as  1 hour  39  minutes.  Now, 
we  would  not  regard  that  as  satisfactory  in  Ireland. 
It  is  only  fair  to  compare  what  is  given  in  return 
£Pr  the  money.  The  fastest  train  in  the  Belfast  to 
Dublin  service  travels  43  miles  an  hour,  although  it 
makes  three  stops  ; and  there  are  a great  many  others 
which  make  six  stops  and  which  travel  at  38  miles 
an  hour  inclusive  speed. 


23808.  I do  not  think  we  have  had  any  complaints 
at  all  with  reference  to  the  speed  of  the  express 
trains  in  Ireland  ? — No ; but  the  Belgian  system  has 
been  held  up  as  to  cheapness,  and  the  point  1 am 
making  is  this — Is  it  not  reasonable  to  compare  the 
services  rendered? — You  cannot,  of  course,  have  a 
60  h.p.  motor  car  at  the  same  price  as  a 20  h.p.  one. 

23809.  You  have  not  given  us  at  all  the  Belgian 
fares? — The  Belgian  third  class  fare  is  3-5d.  per 
mile. 

23810.  If  you  have  it  accurately  we  had  better  have 
it  on  itlie  Notes? — There  is  no  first  class  fare  for  Bel- 
gian passengers,  except  upon  through  trains  going 
to  and  from  other  countries.  But  the  second  class 
fare  is  just  over  Id.,  and  the  third  class  is  3-5 d.  per 
English  mile. 

23811.  • hat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  are 

no  first  class  fares  on  the  Belgian  railway  system  ? 
Surely  there  are  first  class  carriages  between  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels? — Only  on  international  trains.  I 
may  say  that  they  do  run  what  is  called  a Voiture 
Salon ; but  there  is  no  first  class,  strictly  speaking, 
except  where  the  carriage  comes  through  from  other 
countries. 

23812.  Mr.  Acworlh. — The  passengers  there  pay 
excess,  just  as  we  do  when  we  get  into  a Pullman 
ear? — Precisely. 

23813.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  what  you  have 
called  their  second-class  is  really  their  first  class? — 
Yes. 

23814.  They  have  two  classes? — Yes. 

23815.  In  the  one  case  they  are  called  second  and 
third,  while  in  .the  other  case  they  arc-  called  first  and 
third  ? — Thei-e  is  a difficulty  of  comparison  when  you 
have  to  compare  two  classes  with  three — that  diffi 
culty  always  does  arise  of  course  in  those  cases. 

23816.  But  the  accommodation  in  those  coaches  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  first-class  in  this 
country? — I have  not  been  in  Belgium  for  some  little 
time,  but  certainly  when  I was  there  last  the  first- 
class  accommodation  was  not  as  good  as  onr  first- 
class.  I only  referred  to  the  speeds  for  the  reason  I 
explained  to  you. 

23817.  I know.  We  must  take  all  these  tilings  into 
consideration  in  comparing  the  figures  of  the  fares? — 
I have  come  here  rather  to  stick  up  for  the  IrisGi 
railways  ; and  I think  it  is  only  reasonable  to  put 
before  you  anything  in  their  favour.  The  question 
of  speeds,  of  course,  is  a matter  which  ought  to  have 
a great  deal  of  consideration.  I have  before  me  the 
instance  of  the  Brussels-Paris  express,  which  travels 
only  .at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  to  the  fron- 
tier with  a non-stop  run.  Now,  in  Ireland  we  have 
an  express  train — it  is  a tourist  train  from  -Dublin 
to  Mallow — which  travels  a distance  of  144  miles  at 
48  miles  an  hour. 

23818.  Mr.  Acirarth. — Can  you  tell  us  how  fast  the 
Brussels-Paris  express  travels  as  soon  as  it  gets  on 
to  the  French  railway  ? — No. 

32819.  It-  is,  I think,  sixty  miles  an  hour? — I know 
the  French  train  is  much  faster,  but  I was  taking  the 
Belgian  only. 

23820.  Chairman. — So  much  for  the  passenger  ser- 
vice ? — There  was  another  instance  which  I have 
thought  it  proper  to  bring  up,  because  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  fares  in  Australia.  They  are  mainly 
State  lines  there  ; and  I thought,  as  many  people 
advocate  nationalisation  in  Ireland,  it  was  only  fair 
to  point  out  what  they  are  doing  there.  I have  here 
the  six  time  tables  of  the  Australian  Colonies  (I  have 
not  got  the  New  Zealand)  which  I happened  to  get 
accidentally,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mission. I have  run  through  them  all,  and  I do  not 
think  their  fares  compare  so  very  favourably  with 
curs.  Of  course,  there  again  they  have  only  two 
classes,  first  and  second,  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
so  I presume  you  would  have  to  compare  their  second 
with  our  third. 

23821.  No? — Well  it  is  the  lowest  class. 

23822.  I have,  perhaps,  misunderstood  you? — They 
have  only  two  classes  in  Australia ; and  I have  com- 
pared their  second  class  fare  with  our  third  class. 

23823.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do,  of  course ; 
that  is  quite  right  ? — I take  from  Melbourne  to 
Albury,  which,  I am  afraid,  is  not  a very 
good  example,  but  the  Victorian  time  tables 
do  not  give  proper  particulars  as  to  fares, 
like  those  of  the  other  five  Colonies  do ; and  tlii,! 
was  the  only  one  I could  pick  out.  The  distance  _i- 
190i  miles,  and  the  fares  are  : — First,  single,  34a.  la. ; 
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return,  51s.  3d. ; second,  single,  22s.  8d. ; return, 
34s.  Id.  With  that,  I compare  Dublin  to  Killamey 
in  Ireland,  where  the  distance  is  185-i  miles,  slightly 
less  tl'nan  the  Australian  distance  I have  given  yon, 
and  there  the  fares  are First,  single,  32s.  6 d.  ; re- 
turn, 54s.  3d. ; Third,  single,  15s.  5 d. ; return,  25s.  9d. 

23824.  25s.  9d.  as  against  what? — As  against 

34s.  Id.  The  Melbourne  to  Albury  train  takes  5 hours 
38  minutes,  as  against  4 hours  10  minutes— -Dublin 
to  Killamey.  The  New  South  Wales  instance  which 
I have  token  is  from  Sydney  to  a place  called  Mullion 
Creek,  a distance  of  207  miles,,  which  is  practically 
the  same  distance  -as  from  Dublin  to  Tralee.  The  fare 
there  was  commented  upon.,  I noticed,  at  one  of 
your  previous  sittings  by  Mr.  Sixsmith,  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  you,  and  who  was 
a commercial  traveller. 

23825.  Mr.  Aeworth.— Is  the,  distance  the  same?— 
It  is  the  same  within  a mile;  207  miles  is  the 
Australian  distance,  and  206  is  the  Irish  distance. 
From  Dublin  to  Tralee  the  first  class  single  fare 
is  36s.,  and  the  return  fare  is  60s. ; the  third,  single, 
is  16s.  7 cl.,  and  the.  third,  return,  27s.  9 d.  Now, 
the  Sydney  to  Mullion  Creek  first,  single  fare,  is 
41s.,  and  the  first,  return,  61s.  3d. ; while  the 
second,  single,  is  27s.  3d.,  and  the  second,  return, 
41s.  So  that  there  is  a difference  there  on  the  return 
fares  of  the  cheapest  class  in  each  case  of  13s.  3d.,  or 
just  about  50  per  cent,  mom 

23826.  Chairman. — We  have  had  no  evidence  really 
as  to  the  passenger  fares  in  Ireland,  except  from  New 
Zealand.  1 do  not  think  it  was  ever  represented  that 
the  passenger  fares  on  the  Colonial  railways  would 
compare  favourably  with  the  Irish,  fares? — No;  but 
it  was  represented,  as  far  as  I remember  from  read- 
ing, I think,  Sir  Joseph  Ward’s  evidence,  that 
nationalisation  was  a great  thing. 

23827.  That  was  for  New  Zealand  ? — I presumed 
that  the  remark  applied  to  the  Australian  Colonies 
as  well. 

23828.  No;  I think  not;  I think  it  was  confined 
to  New  Zealand  ? — Well,  Mr.  Sexton  has  always  held 
the  Australian  Colonies  up  as  a good  instance  of  the 
State  management  of  railways. 

23829.  We  have  had  no  evidence  really  that  passengers 
fares  were  considerably  lower,  or  at  all  lower,  in  the 
Colonies  than  hi  this  country  ? — But  if  I could  show 
yon  that  they  were  considerably  greater,  would  not 
that  rather  make  a case  against  the  nationalisation 
of  railways. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — I think  the  last  witness 
who  gave  evidence  here  admitted  that  the  Australian 
fares  were  higher. 

23830.  Chairman. — The  evidence  given  was  far 
more  in  relation  to  the  development  of  industries,  and 
not  so  much  with  reference  to  passengers.  Then, 
there  were  a lot  of  concessions  which  were  men- 
tioned, where  they  gave  special  rates,  and  where  they 
carried  children  free,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — I see, 
in  these  Australian  time  tables,  they  show  all  kinds 
of  holiday  fares.  There  is  another  Australian  in- 
stance which  I should  like  to  give,  if  I am  not  boring 
you.  I want  to  bring  it  before  you,  because  it  shows 
how  a State- maaiaged  line  acts  when  it  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  competition.  Newcastle  is  104  miles 
from  Sydney,  and  the  fares  axe: — First,  single, 
12s.  6tf.  ; return,  20s. ; second,  single,  8s. ; return, 
12s.  6 <1.  Those  really  seem  very  cheap  for  tflie  dis- 
tance. When  thtey  are  brought  into  contact  with 
water  competition,  the  steamer  traffic  from  Sydney  to 
Newcastle  cuts  them  down ; and  then  what  they  do 
is  this : the  fares  to  stations  nearly  thirty  miles 
nearer  to  Sydney  than  is  Newcastle  are  practically 
the  same.  That  is,  practically,  the  Omagh  and  Stra- 
bane  instance  over  again,  or  the  Navan  case,  which 
was  before  you.  There,  the  point  I make  is 
that,  even  the  Government  lifts  to  face  competition  at 
times  and  to  act  like  an  ordinary  company.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  the  case' of  Sydney  to  Mel- 
bourne. For  instance,  the  fare  from  Sydney  to  Sey- 
mour is  the  same  as  to  Melbourne,  although  it  is 
sixty  miles  rearer  to  Sydney.  I am  rather  giving  this 
evidence,  because  I happened  to  be  present  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  Reform  Association  gave  evi- 
dence ; and  he  rather  suggested  that  State  ownership 
would  mean  equal  mileage  rates;  and  I am  drawing 
attention  to  that,  because  the  Australian  experience 
does  not  bear  his  contention  out. 

23831.  We  do  not  place  any  great  value  upon  equal 
mileage  rates;  in  fact,  I think  that  in  his  cross- 
examination  the  witness  yon  refer  to  .admitted 


that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  ?—  But  he  was  a direct 
advocate  of  nationalisation ; and  I am  only  trying'  to 
bring  anything  I can  to  prove  that  he  was  not  cor- 
rect. 

23832.  Mr.  Aeworth. — Who  was  the  witness  you 
speaking  of?— Mr.  Wood. 

23833.  Chairman. — I think  he  modified  his 

views  with  reference  to  equal  mileage  rates? 
— He  did,  if  I correctly  remember  his  cross-examina- 
tion. There  is  only  one  fair  thing  to  say  about 
Australian  faxes,  that  you  cannot  compare  Ireland 
with  Australia,  any  move  than  you  can  compare  Ire- 
land with  Belgium,  because  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion is  so  different.  I would  like  to  say  something, 
if  I am  nob  detaining  you  too  much,  about  the  ex- 
cursion rates  in  Ireland;  because  you  have  asked 
the  question  in  your  Heads  of  Evidence.  I have 
here  ono  or  two  instances:  Belfast  to  Portrash,  forex- 
ample,  the  return,  excursion  fares,  ave  : — First  das3, 
5s.  ; second  class,  2s.  6 d. ; and  the  distance  is  67£  miles! 
Those  fares  axe  in  force  every  day  during  July  and 
August,  and  for  two  or  three  days  of  the  week  during 
the  other  summer  months.  The  excursion  trains  only 
run  in  June  on  three  days,  but  in  July  and  August 
every  day.  During  those  months  of  the  year  they 
run  an  express  at  noon  from  Belfast,  with  a luncheon 
car  attached,  at  those  fares,  and  back,  with  a dining 
car.  It  is  really  for  golf  they  do  this— 67 J,  miW 
as  I say,  is  (he  distance,  and  a man  gets  canned  that 
distance  twice;  lie  goes  down  in  a luncheon  car,  and 
comes  back  in  a dining  car  at  8 o’clock,  and  the  rail- 
way company  do  that  for  5s.  I might  say  that  it  is 
as  if  you  were  to  carry  a man  from  Waterloo  to  Win- 
chester and  back  in  a dining-car  at  that  price,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  would  consider  that  re- 
munerative. That  is  an  instance  of  a cheap  fare  in 
Ireland. 

23834.  I daresay  you  could  give  us  plenty  of  evi- 
dence of  that  kind — in  fact,  we  had  instances  on  the 
West  Clare,  where  very  cheap  tickets  were  issued  to 
golfers  ? — I know  of  no  similar  instance  in  England. 
I used  to  go  to  Littlestone,  in  Kent,  to  play  golf, 
and  I think  that  distance  is  eight  miles  further, 
from  Charing  Cross,  than  the  distance  from  Belfast 
to  I’ortrush.  As  a special  concession  to  members  only, 
they  gave  us  a first  class  return  for  13s.  6(1.  Now, 
proportionately,  that  is  a great  deal  more  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  pay  in  Ireland.  There  are  a great 
many  other  cases  I could  give  you ; for  instance, 
Belfast  to  Newcastle,  County  Down. 

23835.  That,  again,  is  golf.,  is  it  not? — Yes;  the 
first  class  return  fare  is  3s.,  the  distance  being  thirty- 
six  miles,  by  tho  shorter  route.  Then,  there  are 
other  instances,  such  as,  Belfast  to  Dublin  ; they  have 
constant  excursions  there,  and  the  distance  is  113 
miles,  and  the  third  excursion  return  fare  is  4s.  I 
am  only  giving  you  these  trivial  instances  because  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  the  railway  companies 
act  generously  in  these  small  matters,  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  extortioners  they  have  been  held  up 
to  bo  by  some  people. 

23836.  We  have  had  no  evidence  of  that  kind. 
Sitting  here,  I Diave  never  heard  anybody  complain 
anything  about  the  railways  at  all,  except  isolated 
cases  ? — Mr.  William  Field,  who  gave  evidence  before 
you,  i’s  very  strong  against  the  railway  companies  in 
his  pamphlets. 

23837.  You  must  not  judge  him  by  his  pamphlets. 
His  evidence  before  us  was  very  reasonable  indeed. 
We  must  not  deal  with  pamphlets,  wliich  are  quite 
outside  this  Inquiry.  I gather  from  what  you  say 
that,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  in  Ireland,  on 
the  whole,  non  only  ordinary  passenger  fares,  but 
excursion  fares  are  just  as  favourable  as  they  are  in 
England,  or  in  other  countries? — Certainly,  compared 
with  England,  the  Irish  fares  are  much  the  cheaper. 

23838.  Take  it  on  that  bread  issue— I do  not  think 
we  need  have  any  more  instances? — There  is  a ques- 
tion about  commercial  travellers. 

23839.  But  we  have  had  the  commercial  travellers 
before  us? — What  I have  been  able  to  find  out  is 
rather  opposed  to  the  evidence  they  gave. 

23840.  Wo  have  had  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mercial travellers  here.  What  particular  statement 
of'  his  do  you  wish  to  controvert? — Well,  generally 
as  to  tho  way  they  are  treated.  I read  Mr.  Sissmiiih  s 
evidence.  My  own  firm  would  have  between  ihirl7 
and  forty  travellers  out  at  different  timesi,  and  I 
asked  them,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission,  how 
the  railway  companies  treated  them,  and  they  all  said 
that  they  treated  them  exceedingly  well.  The  only 
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thing  they  complain  about  is,  that  sometimes  the  rail- 
way companies  are  a little  too  strict  in  the  matter  of 
luggage,  and  that  a little  lax  ness  would  not  bo  amiss. 
That  is  mainly  on  the  southern  lines;  but  they  have 
no  complaint  to  make  such  as  I saw  made  by  the  com- 
mercial travellers’  representative  before  this  Com- 
mission. . 

23841.  IV hat  is  the  particular  evidence  you  object 
to,  the  particular  point — is  it  important  ? 

‘Cornel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  He  said  that  he  was  up 
to  his  knees  in  water. 

23841a.  Mr.  Acworth. — He  represented,  I suppose, 
the  whole  Commercial  Travellers’  interests? — He  said 
here  that  he  considered  that  the  first-class  fares 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  first-class 
fares  in  England.  Well,  they  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  first-class  fares  in  England 
because  they  are  below  them  already,  as  a rule.  I 
was  only  taking  that  as  an  instance  of  his  inac- 
curacy. 

23842.  Chairman. — You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that 
the  first-class  fares  on  the  Midland  Railway  in  Eng- 
land are  lid.  per  mile? — Yes. 

23843.  Are  there  any  such  fares  in  Ireland?— I 
have  already  given  you  the  comparison. 

23S44.  Those  are  special  cases? — I picked  them  out 
from  three  big  Irish  companies  and  three  big  Eng- 
lish companies. 

23845.  But  you  know  that  the  first-class  fares  in 
England  on  the  Midland  Railway  are  lid.  per  mile? 


23846.  In  Ireland,  I understood,  generally  they 
were  2d.  ? — Well,  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  113  miles, 
the  fare  is  20,s. 

23847.  That  is  ,an  exception.  Take  two  inland 
places.  Do  not  take  instances  where  there  is  water 
competition 

23848.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'c. — I should  like, 
too,  to  remind  Mr.  Lindsay  that  the  limited  mail 
fare  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  is  2s.  6d.  more? — The 
water  competition  to  Dublin  does  not  affect  the  pas- 
senger fares.  No  one  goes  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  by 
water.  It  does  affect  the  goods  rates,  of  course,  but 
not  the  passenger  fares. 

23849.  Chairman. — I do  not  suppose  that  anyone 
ever  goes  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  by  water.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  that  statement ; there  is  nothing 
really  to  contradict  it,  is  there? — No,  except  that  he 
is  inaccurate  in  stating  that  on  the  whole  the  first- 
class  Irish  fares  are  higher  than  in  England. 

23850.  They  are  in  some  places.  We  do  not  place 
any  particular  weight  upon  that.  We  know  what 
the  fares  are,  or  we  can  easily  ascertain  them.  In 
some  cases  they  are  higher,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  lower  ? — He  made  the  statement  generally. 

23851.  But  you  cannot  contradict  it  generally,  be- 
cause, as  I tell  you,  in  England  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  charge  lgd.  per  mile  first-class,  and 
other  companies  competing  with  them  charge  the 
same? — But  one  of  the  cases  that  I took  was  a com- 
Pa(F*|01i  of  the  Midland  in  both  countries. 

83852.  That  is  a special  fare.  But,  speaking 
generally,  that  is  what  he  meant? — But  there  is  no 
special  competition  at  all. 

23S53.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  you  give  me  the  refer- 
to  that  question ?— It  was  question  9097. 

_ 23054.  Yes,  I have  it.  He  says,  “I  consider  that 
j the  first-class  fares  were  brought  down  to  the  level 
ot  the  first-class  fares  in  England,  a great  many 
peop,e  who  now  travel  second-class  would  travel  first- 
class.  He  made  a quite  general  statement  ? — I 
could  not  compare  every  instance,  but  those  I have 
compared  show  that  he  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Before  the  ad- 
journment for  lunch,  sir,  I should  like  to  say  this. 

0u  handed  to  us  some  papers  this  morning  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Mackey’s  evidence  with  regard  to 
^equalities  in  payments  on  certain  consignments  of 
wis  from  Castleconnel  to  Euston.  We  sent  up  to 
.Atfi  .had  this  document  compared  with’  the 
ual  way-bills  ; and  we  find  that  in  every  case  there 
as  been  added  the  market  toll  and  delivery  charge, 
every  single  case  the  railway  rates  are  all  right. 
'-n.airman.  —That  is  exactly  what  I thought. 

Acworth. — Of  course  it  is  quite  fair  from  the 
salesman  s point  of  view. 

r.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Oh,  yes. 
Dar.'''Irma71'— That  explains  what  looked  like  ap- 
weiirbt  jnonialies  in  four  consignments  of  the  same 
-.nt  from  the  same  place  to  the  same  place  being 


charged  for  differently.  But,  if  you  remember,  I did 
point  out  to  Mr.  Mackey  that  it  must  be  the  market 
toll  and  other  things  added ; and  now  vou  have 
proved  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.'  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Yes,  sir. 

23855.  Chairman  (to  Witness). — Perhaps  you  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  represented  to  us  by  many 
witnesses  that  a general  reduction  of  rates  and  fares 
in  Ireland  would  considerably  increase  the  prosperity 
of  that  country  ? What  have  you  to  say  upon  that  ?— 
Eefore  I go  to  that,  might  I put  in  a ticket  which  I 
got  from  a member  of  a Commercial  Travellers’ 
Association,  showing  the  prices  at  which  yearly  tickets 
are  issued  to  all  centres  on  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  ? It  only  bears  out  that  the  railway  com- 
panies in  Ireland  are  very  reasonable  in  their  charges. 
(Ticket  handed  in). 

23856.  Lord  Picric.. — This  is  a Commercial  Tra- 
veller’s ticket,  is  it  ? — Yes.  I got  it  from  a member 
of  a Commercial  Travellers’  Association. 

^ 23857.  You  call  that  a traveller’s  ticket,  do  you? — 
No,  that  is  a membership  ticket  of  the  Commercial 
Travellers’  Association,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Counties  Companies 
issue  yearly  tickets  to  these  people  exceptionallv 
cheaply. 

23858.  Available  on  each  other’s  lines  ? — No, 
separate!}-.  With  regard  to  what  you  were  sayingj 
if  you  have  noticed,  in  my  proof  I do  not  propose  to 
give  any  evidence  on  that  point.  It  is  rather  a dif- 
ficult thing  to  say,  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a crude 
opinion. 

23859.  Chairman. — Then  let  us  go  on  to  the  next 
subject  with  regard  to  the  local  services  of  the  rail- 
way companies? — They  are  really  very  trivial  things. 
■Simply  some  small  complaints  about  the  train  ser- 
vice to  a place  called  Bangor,  in  County  Down.  The 
trains,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good,  except  that  the 
connections  south  and  west  are  not  quite  wliat  one 
might  desire,  and  there  are  delays  at  Cavan  and 
Mullingar.  So  much  so  that  it  is  almost  as  well  for 
a man  travelling  to  Galway  to  go  via  Dublin  as  via 
Cavan.  There  are  quite  considerable  delays  in  each 
direction,  but  I need  not  bother  you  with  particulars 
of  those.  I think  if  I might  suggest  it,  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  the  Great  Northern  could  be 
given  running  powers  to  Mullingar.  I have  heard 
some  rumours  that  they  were  thinking  of  applying 
for  them.  I think  that  would  probably  do  away  with 
considerable  delay  there.  But  what  I wanted  rather 
to  draw  your  attention  to  is  absence  of  through  car- 
riages in  Ireland.  Yon  will  see  that  I have  men- 
tioned that  subject  in  my  proof.  They  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  Almost  the  only  instances  are  the 
three  principal  companies  that  run  into  Dublin. 
Through  carriages  are  run  down  to  Kingstown  Pier, 
but  that  is  a very  short  distance.  The  Great  Northern 
works  a train  from  Newiy  to  Greenore  over  the  North 
Western  line,  and  the  North-Western  run  a through 
carriage  from  Greenore  to  Londonderry.  I think 
those  are  the  only  instances  in  Ireland  of  any  com- 
panies working  on  a foreign  line.  What  I would 
suggest  is  that  some  pressure  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  railway  companies  to  run  through  car- 
riages each  way  every  day  between  Belfast  and  Cork, 
and  between  Belfast  and  Galway ; I suggest  that  they 
should  do  that  as  a start  to  see  how  the  thing  would 
work  out. 

23860,  Mr.  Acworth. — Via  Mullingar — that  would 
improve  the  train  service  if  they  run  the  through 
carriage  via  Cavan? — If  yon  travel  via  Dublin  you 
travel  via  Mullingar. 

23861.  I meant  via  Cavan? — Yes. 

23862.  Chairman. — Your  opinion  is  that  the 
system  in  operation  in  England  of  running  through 
carriages  between  certain  centres  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  travellers,  and  you  think  that  the  same  result 
would  follow  if  a similar  system  were  established  in 
Ireland? — Yes.  As  regards  Dublin,  there  was  a dif- 
ficulty, because  the  communication  between  Amiens- 
street  and  Kingsbridge  was  very  bad  until  recently, 
but  now  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line 
enters  Amiens-street  they  have  a regular  service 
there,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  difficulty  in  run 
ning  through  carriages  at  all. 

23863.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  some  of  these  small, 
unremunerative  railways  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
larger  ones  ? — I was  about  to  make  a remark  in  regard 
to  goods.  There  is  a question  about  goods  in  the  same 
paragraph  of  my  proof. 
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23864.  I do  not  want  to  overload  your  evidence  with 
hat  I may  call  immaterial  points  ?— It  is  a matter 
E railway  working.  There  are  considerable  delays  in 
he  sending  of  goods  from  Belfast  to  the  south  and 
west-,  but  I now  understand  you  do  not  want  any 
details.  . . 

23865.  I think  we  will  go  on  to  the  subject  ot 
amalgamation.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  served  if  these  small  in- 
dependent lines  were  absorbed  by  the  larger  companies 
and  worked  as  part  of  their  systems  1 — I think  there 
is  a question  of  subsidies  you  were  asking  me  about  7 
23866.  No?— I have  a note  of  subsidies  down  before 
the  point  to  which  you  were  referring.  But  I cer- 
tainly think  the  lines  of  the  smaller  companies  ought 
to  be  amalgamated.  It  is  only  following  out  the 
tendency  which  has  gone  on  in  Ireland  in  the  past. 

23867.  Then  you  would  compel  the  smaller  com- 
panies to  sell  their  undertakings  to  the  larger  com- 
panies?—Yes  ; but  I do  not  see  how  you  can  compel 
the  larger  companies  to  buy.  My  idea  is  that 
all  the  smaller  lines  about  Cork  and  in  the  South 
and  South-West  generally  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
Great  Southern  ; that  the  County  Down,  the  Sligo 
and  Leitrim,  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  Great  Northern  ; that  the  Ballycastle 
line  should  be  absorbed  by  the  Midland ; that  the 
Lough  Swilly  should  become  part  of  the  Donegal 
joint  lines,  and  so  on  ; and  I think  it  might  be  a good 
thing  if  the  Great  Northern  bought  the  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern  as  well.  What  I mean  is  that  practi- 
cally there  should  be  four  companies  in  Ireland. 

23868.  Your  idea  is  that  four  large  companies  would 
be  better  for  the  country  than  the  large  number  of 
independent  companies  which  now  exist? — Yes ; be- 
cause the  four  large  companies  would  leave  you  prac- 
tically the  existing  competition. 

23869-  You  are  opposed  to  subsidies  being  granted 
to  railway  companies? — Yes  ; I do  not  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  thing.  The  general  question  of  subsidies 
was  reported  on,  you  may  or  may  not  know,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Financial  Relations  question,  and 
in  a report  signed  by  Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Welby, 
and  Mr.  Currie,  I think,  the  granting  of  subsidies  was 
utterly  opposed.  They  said  that  they  thought,  subsidies 
were  always  misapplied.  I think  the  subsidy  business 
has  been  rather  overdone,  and  it  practically  tends  to 
pauperise  the  people. 

23870.  Then  I gather  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
railway  system  being  concentrated  into  four  or  five 
large  companies,  and  you  are  opposed  to  any  question 
of  State  ownership  ?— Yes ; I am  decidedly  opposed  to 
State  ownership.  I oppose  State  ownership,  first, 
generally  speaking,  and  then  specially  as  regards  Ire- 
land. I do  not  think  a State  department  ever 
manages  a trading  concern  well.  The  Post  Office,  of 
course,  is  the  great  instance  we  have  of  assumed 
success.  Although  it  is  always  held  out  as  making 
some  £4,000,000  a year  one  is  never  told  what  capital 
it  takes  to  earn  that  money.  So  that  whether  it  is 
properly  remunerative  or  not  one  has  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. 

23871.  Now  we  may  take  it  shortly  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  four  or  five  large  systems  as  against  the 
present  system,  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  State 
ownership  or  State  management  of  the  Irish  railways  7 
— Yes  ; but  I thought  you  would  want  to  have  some 
reasons  why  I arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

23872.  No.  Your  opinion  seems  to  be  very  emphatic 
upon  the  point.  I do  not  think  we  need  have  the 
reasons  for  it.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  there 
are  large  portions  of  Ireland  without  any  railway 
communication  at  all,  and  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  those  particular  districts  if  light  railways 
or  other  railway  communication  were  provided  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  would  be ; but  at  whose  expense  ? 

23873.  But  if  railways  could  be  provided  it  would 
tend  to  develop  the  agricultural  districts  that  are  now 
unprovided  with  any  means  of  communication? — I 
should  think  so  j hut  I have  no  particular  knowledge 
on  the  point.  These  are  matters  for  the  people  in  the 
particular  districts. 

23874.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence  before  us 
on  the  point? — I should  think  it  probable. 

23875.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  railways  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  agricultural  development 
of  a country  ? — Undoubtedly. 

23876.  But  is  the  state  of  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  any  better  or  worse  than  what 
you  know  it  to  be  in  England  ? — I do  not  think  so.  It 


is  a question  with  which  I do  not  profess  to  be  par- 
ticularly conversant — I am  a trader,  I am  not  an 
agriculturist.  I think  there  are  agricultural  districts 
in  England  that  have  periods  of  depression,  just  as 
they  have  in  Ireland.  I think  they  run  together 
pretty  well.  I always  understood  that  Lincolnshire 
was  an  instance  of  an  agricultural  district  Wing 
chronic  depression. 

23877.  I may  just  take  it  in  this  way,  that  you  are 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
ways or  to  State  purchase,  or  to  State  management  of 
the  railways  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

23878.  But  you  rather  favour  some  system,  if  it 
could  be  adopted,  whereby  there  should  be  four  or  five 
large  independent  systems  controlling  the  whole  of  the 
railways  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

23879.  That  is,  generally,  your  view?— I have  gone 
further  than  that.  I am  an  advocate  of  English  pur- 
chase if  possible — the  purchase  of  Irish  lines  by  Eng- 
lish companies. 

23880.  Do  yon  think,  in  those  cases  where  Irish 
lines  have  been  absorbed  by  English  companies,  the 
policy  has  been  beneficial  on  the  whole  ? — The  only  in- 
stance we  have  is  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties 
line,  and  I think  that  that  unquestionably  has  been 
an  advantage. 

23881.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  contrary?— So 
I have  seen  ; but  the  witnesses  have  not  given  any 
instances  in  support  of  their  opinion,  and  the  reason 
I wanted  to  give  some  instances  in  support  of  my 
opinion  is  that  unsupported  opinions  are  not,  I think, 
very  satisfying.  For  instance,  you  had  a witness,  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Stack,  from  County  Tyrone.  I think  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  purchase  of  Irish  lines  by  English 
companies  ought  to  be  stopped,  but  he  did  not  give 
any  reason  why  he  thought  so.  I can  give  a definite 
reason  for  my  opinion  that  it  was  a desirable  thing 
for  the  Midland  to  have  acquired  the  Northern 
Counties  line. 

23882.  This  is  a case  brought  before  us  yesterday. 
It  was  stated  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Donegal  line  by  the  Midland  Company  that  im- 
mediately it  was  done  the  rates  were  raised? — That  is 
a joint  fine. 

23883.  But  it  was  given  in  evidence  here  that  as 
soon  as  the  acquisition  took  place  certain  rates  were 
advanced.  Surely  that  cannot  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  district?— No  ; but  I have  seen  so  many  wild  state- 
ments that  I should  like  to  have  that  corroborated. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I think  the  statement  was  that  the 
rates  were  raised  up  to  the  level  which  existed  on  the 
Great  Northern  before. 

Chairman. — But  they  were  raised  on  the  Donegal 


Mr.  Acworth. — Because  the  Irish  Great  Northern 
got  hold  of  it,  not  the  English  company. 

Witness. — Of  course  that  is  a hardship  on  the  face  ot 
it ; but  perhaps  they  paid  too  little  before. 

23884.  Chairman. — If  you  were  in  the  district,  and 
that  result  followed,  naturally  you  would  think  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Donegal  railway  by  the  English 
and  the  Irish  companies  had  not  been  a very  grea 
benefit  to  the  district  ?— There  is  another  aspect. 
Surely  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  lines  that  were 
acquired  had  some  sort  of  subsidies.  I do  not  kno 
the  precise  terms  on  which  the  two  companies  too 
over  the  Donegal  line,  but  I should  imagine  that  so 
of  the  subsidies  have  been  done  away  with  ; ana,  it  - • 
if  you  are  charging  people  more  for  the  carnage 
their  goods  you  are  taxing  them  less.  , 

23885.  At  any  rate  you  are  strongly  in  favour  oi 
the  caDital  of  English  railway  companies  being  -P 
in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  existing  in* 
railways? — Yes.  „ i t>„;i 

23885.  Mr.  Acworth. — I think  the  Donegal  Kai 
way  was  a pure  Balfour  line;  it  was  built  free  gr_ 
and  for  nothing,  and  presented  to  the  district?  > 
some  of  it  was  made  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Ba  ■ ' 
Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  Mr.  Acwo  , 
right,  and  that  there  are  no  subsidies  paid  by 
county  at  .present.  . . n 

Witness. — The  Donegal  Railway  originally 
from  Strabane  to  Stranorlai.  -. 

23887.  Mr.  Acworth.—  But  not  onwards?— it 
within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Donegal,  an 
stopped.  . ■«/. 

23888.  All  the  new  additions  were  given  oy  ^ • 
Balfour? — You  mean  Killybegs  and  Glenties. 

23889.  Yes?— I think  they  were.  s 

23890.  A little  bit  from  Strabane  to  Derry 
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built  by  themselves  because  it  paid  them  ? — Yes  ; that 
is  so  far  as  I know ; I cannot  give  any  precise  infor- 
mation upon  it. 

Mr.  Ac  worth. — I do  not  think  there  were  any  sub- 
sidies. 

23891.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  the  loans 
they  had  incurred  were  paid  off  some  time  ago? — 
Possibly. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

23892.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  average  rate 
received  for  passengers  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
but  I gather  that  your  view  is  this : that  the  first 
class  fares  in  Ireland  are  much  the  same  as  on  the 
English  lines — that  is  2d.  a mile  first  class  single, 
and  it  is  roughly  2d.  in  England  ? — Yes. 

23893.  It  is  roughly  2d.  in  England,  except  on  the 
Midland  and  places  influenced  by  the  Midland? — 
Yes. 

23894.  Your  17s.  4d.  to  Birmingham  is  lower  than 
2d.  because  the  Midland  runs  to  Birmingham,  and 
their  route  is  not  much  longer? — It  is  a little  longer. 

23895.  But  the  Midland  at  lgd.  would  be  lower 
than  the  North  Western  at  2d.  1 — Yes. 

23896.  On  the  other  hand,  your  evidence  is  that  the 
Irish  reduction  in  return  fares,  first  class,  is  bigger 
than  the  ordinary  English  reduction? — Yes. 

23897.  It  seems  to  be  on  the  basis  of  one-half  as 
against  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  ? — Yes.  That  hardly 
applies  altogether  to  the  Midland  and  Great  West- 
ern ; they  are  rather  higher. 

23898.  As  for  the  third  class,  I gather  it  is  uni- 
versal to  make  considerable  reductions  on  the  two 
single  fares  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; it  is  about  one-half 
as  much  again. 

23899.  Whereas  in  England  the  universal  practice, 
except  on  the  North  Eastern,  is  to  charge  two  full 
single  fares? — I think  it  is. 

23900.  So  that  the  third  class  return  in  Ireland  is 
markedly  cheaper  than  in  England? — Yes. 

23901.  Cheaper  even  than  the  North  Eastern,  be- 
cause the  North  Eastern  is  one  and  two-thirds,  while 
the  Irish  is  one  and  a-half  fares  ? — Yes. 

23902.  Then  you  refer  to  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 
You  have  commented  on  the  very  slow  running  be- 
tween two  large  towns  with  trains  not  stopping 
between,  but  simply  trotting  along  at  about  38  miles 
an  hour? — Yes. 

23903.  I daresay  you  know  that  the  Belgian  people 
do  not  like  it  either,  and  private  enterprise  proposed 
to  construct  an  electric  line,  but  the  Government 
declined  to  be  competed  with,  and  would  not  allow  the 
scheme  to  pass  ? — I have  heard  of  that. 

23904.  I gather  that  if  that  were  the  attitude  of  a 
State-owned  railway  you  do  not  like  it;  you  want 
competition,  as  I understand? — Certainly;  I am  an 
absolute  believer  in  competition. 

23905.  Dealing  with  Ulster,  as  you  said,  the  great 
instance  is  Derry  and  Belfast? — Yes. 

23906.  There  you  no  doubt  get  a competitive  ser- 
vice and  a very  good  service  ? — Yes ; there  was  an 
instance  of  very  fast  running  last  year. 

23907.  Yes,  we  know  that  is  a very  good  service, 
but  I want  to  take  you  to  a general  question.  Ulster 
is  pretty  rich  and  progressive,  and  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  England ; it  can  afford  competition, 
out  take  your  mind  away  from  Ulster  to  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  country.  Are  you  satisfied  that  it  is  in 
toe  interests  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country  to 
nave  competition  ? — What  parts  were  you  thinking  of, 
particularly  ? J B ’ 

23908.  For  instance,  you  know  that  within  the  last 
e'v  years  the  Great  Southern  have  got  into  Sligo 
and  compete  for  traffic  all  across  the  Midland  Great 

Dubhn^— YStr*Ct’  anC*  ta^e  rounc*  to  ^oss^are  or 

That  of  course  has  weakened  the  Midland 
It  ■ 3<frn:  1 cannot  blame  the  Great  Southern, 
ti  m.t  business  ; that  is  what  they  are  there  for, 
tin  m°ney  they  can ; but  are  you  sure  it  is  in 
E0j.  “rests  of  the  district? — I cannot  see  why  it  is 

T,oa  would  agree  that  it  is  in  the  interests 

company?— YeV0  ^ SerV6d  by  a reasonably  strong 

^ conjPany  that  can  afford  to  spend  money? 

• the^^irlt  *ue  dividend  has  gone  down  and 

surety  has  gone  down,  are  they  not  less  likely 


to  spend  money  ? — That  is  so,  but  will  not  competi- 
tion force  them  into  spending  it  rather.  Practically 
you  are  asking  me  to  say  whether  I would  rather  have 
a strong  non-competitive  company  not  likely  to  spend 
money 

23913.  Or  a weak  competitive  company  which  does 
not  spend  money,  because  it  cannot  get  it  ?— But  will 
it  not  be  driven  to  spend  money  by  competition. 

23914.  Can  it  get  the  money? — I think  so. 

23915.  With  shares  at  60  it  is  an  expensive  thing 
to  raise  money  ? — The  Great  Central  is  an  instance  in 
point ; they  raised  money. 

23916.  I will  not  discuss  the  Great  Central.  You 
have  called  attention  to  another  thing— to  the  fact 
that  in  Australia  a State  railway  can  exclude  com- 
petition inside  its  own  ring  fence,  but  it  has  got  to 
face  water  competition? — Yes. 

23917.  You  have  instanced  Sydney  and  Newcastle?— 
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2?918 - How  do  you  apply  that  to  Ireland?— If  you 
nationalise  like  Irish  railways,  taking  Belfast,  which 
I know  best,  you  would  still  have  carting  on  the 
roads.  They  cart  out  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles. 
You  would  still  have  the  water  competition,  and  so 


23919.  And  the  competition  of  the  different  ports? — 
* was  only  baking  the  immediate  district. 

23920.  Would  it  not  be  that  the  State  would  have 
keen  competition,  and  have  to  do  its  business  at  a 
very  low  rate  in  those  districts  ; would  not  that  rather 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  non  competitive 
districts,  and  would  there  not  be  all  sorts  of  pressure 
on  members  of  Parliament  to  have  their  rates  brought 
down  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  keen  competition — 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  competitive  rates  ? — 
Yes,  and  would  not  that  practically  mean  that  the 
railways  would  be  worked  at  a loss  ? 

23921.  In  other  words,  I gather  your  attitude  to  be 
tins — that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  special 
low  rates  where  you  have  water  competition  ?— Yes, 
or  else  give  up  the  business. 

23922.  And  you  might  not  be  able,  commercially, 
to  afford — whatever  you  might  by  taxation— to  reduce 
your  non-competitive  prices  to  the  prices  which  would 
be  forced  in  competitive  cases? — Political  pressure 
would  be  brought  to  bear;  the  people  would  not  be 
satisfied.  The  Omagh  and  Strabane  case  would  be 
dealt  with  in  a different  way  by  a State  line. 


23923.  That  is  a railway  only,  and  you  would  ad- 
just your  railways  on  the  basis  of  advancing  up  to 
a certain  point  by  both  routes,  and  then  overlapping 
between  Strabane  and  Omagh? — There  is  an  instance 
in  connection  with  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern 
charging  some  quite  small  return  fares  inside  the 
tramway  competition.  For  nine  and  three-quarter 
miles  they  charge  lOd.  return,  but  when  they  get 
to  nineteen  miles,  or  just  double  the  distance,  they 
charge  2s.  8d.  The  distance  was  doubled,  but  the 
price  was  increased  more  than  three  times.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  that  was  an  instance  of  a State- 
owned  railway  the  people  at  a longer  distance  would 
complain  effectively. 

23923a.  That  would  mean,  as  you  say,  either  giving  Tlie  proba- 
up  the  competitive  business  or  reducing  the  non-com-  bility  of  a 
petitive  rates  to  the  competitive  level,  and  making  remunerative 
up  the  difference  by  taxation  ?— Precisely.  The  point  increase  of 
I was  wanting  to  make  is  that  railways  would  not  traffic  result- 
be  put  in  the  position  which  the  Post  Office  is  in ; *nS  fr°n» 
they  would  not  have  an  absolute  monopoly.  red^th 

23924.  I see  yon  say  in  your  proof  that  you  deduct  rates  and 
think  any  general  reduction  in  rates  and  fares  would  fares 
result  in  a remunerative  increase  of  traffic? — I went 
on  to  say  that  I had  only  formed  a crude  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

23925.  I do  not  know  how  much  importance  you 
attach  to  the  word  “ general.”  You  spoke  of  carting 
for  thirty  miles? — Yes. 

23926.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  business  to  try 
and  get  the  traffic  on  to  the  railways? — I think  it 
would.  But  there  are  special  circumstances.  Some- 
times they  can  cart  more  cheaply  than  the  railway 
company  could  possibly  do  it  because  they  would 
have  to  cart  to  and  from  stations. 

23927.  It  is  a common  thing  to  say  that  the  rail- 
ways cannot  touch  the  distributing  traffic  withiu 
twenty  miles  of  Loudon? — Yes. 

23928.  But  there  are  cases — taking  the  case  which 
we  ha.ve  heard  of  again  and  again — of  men  driving 
ten  miles  along  a railway  in  a oar  rather  than  pay 
the  faxes? — In  Ireland  you  mean? 


3 G 
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r , . - .7  23929.  Yes:  would  it  not  bo  better  to  get  those 

July  J>_19j7.  passengers  at  § d.  than  not  get  them  at  all  at  Id.  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly.  The  train  is  there. 

23930.  Is  your  objection  to  subsidies  so  strong  that 
you  would  object  to  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
temporary  guarantee  against  loss  of  revenue^  to  try 
the  effect  of  a reduction  of  fates? — The  difficulty  I 
have  about  subsidies  is  this.  I do  not  see  why  I 
or  any  other  man  should  want  to  travel  at  somebody 
e'lse’s  expense.  If  a man  is  a pauper,  and  you  take 
the  thing  away  from  business  lines  altogether,  you 
go  into  sentiment.  I havo  no  claim  to  travel  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  or  of  the  community. 

23931.  But  you  are  in  a big  way  of  business,  and. 
you  can  afford  to  start  a new  branch  and  lose  a 
thousand  a year  for  a time,  if  you  think  it  will  pay 
you  in  the  long  run.  That  is  business,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

23932.  But  a little  man  could  not  do  that;  he 
loss  of  revenue  not  raise  the  thousand;  ho  could  not  afford  to 

reducedrato  Stand  tlie  racket ?-That  is  .so. 

Ind  fares  23933.  Does  not  something  of  the  same  kind  apply 

to  the  State.  Would  it  not  bo  worth  the  State  s while 
to  cast  its  bread  upon  the  waters,  if  it  was  likely 
to  find  it  again  after  many  days?— Yes,  but  you 
assume  an  increase  of  traffic. 

23934.  Assuming  you  have  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  pay? — You  are  assuming  that 
where  you  have  three  men  travelling  alongside  the 
railway,  you  will  increase  those  three  to  a dozen  by 
reducing  the  fares. 

23935.  I am  assuming  that  it  is  a case  of  putting 
out  £1,000  which  you  think  will  be  well  invested  in 
the  long  run.  Assuming  that  is  the  position,  would 
you  object  to  a State  subsidy  ? — But  the  railway  com- 
panies arte  in  a large  way  of  business.  Why  should 
they  not  make  the  speculation  ? 

23936.  Conld  any  chairman  face  his  shareholders  if 
he  said  “ We  are  paying  6 per  cent,  now,  but  for  the 
next  half-year  we  propose  to  pay  4 per  cent.,  because 
we  are  going  to  make  an  experiment  witih  passenger 
fares  ” ? — I quite  see  the  difficulty,  but  I do 
not  see  why  I or  any  other  taxpayer  should  be  callc-d 
upon  to  interfere  so  much  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a railway  company.  They  have  to  do  their  .business 
on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  business  man. 

23937.  I hope  it  will  not  be  a reflection  upon  you 
to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Co. 
is  not  so  important  to  the  country  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  railways? — Quite  so. 

23938.  I think  there  is  a difference? — There  is  an 
entire  difference,  of  course. 

The  anfcici-  23939.  Now,  another  matter.  You  spoke  about  the 
pated  effect  of  English  companies  coming  in  and  taking  over  the 
the  acquisi-  Irish  railways  to  a considerable  extent.  I suppose 
your  view  is  that  that  would  be  generally  welcomed 
'.n  Ulster? — I think  so. 

23940.  There  is  no  feeling  of  national  self  -conscious- 
ness being  injured,  or  anything  of  that  kind?— No; 
not  at  all ; in  fact,  as  far  as  Unionist  people  (to  use 
a political  term)  are  concerned,  they  think  it  tends 
to  make  for  unionism.  Bur  I have  not  considered 
that  point  particularly  myself. 

23941.  I think  the  position  taken  before  us  has 
been,  not  that  the  service  would  be  worse,  but  that 
Ireland  wanted  to  paddle  its  own  canoe  ?— That  is 
Jrish  provincialism  comes  out  at  times. 

23942.  We  will  not  discusis  that?— Why  should  a 
man  who  lives  in  Wexford  object  to  the  railway  by 
which  he  travels  being  run  from  Paddington  any  more 
than  a man  who  lives  in  Pembrokeshire? 

23943.  I see  you  would  compel  the  smaller  companies 
to  sell,  if  necessary,  but  you  would  not  compel  the 
larger  companies  to  buy?— That  is  so. 

23944.  Now,  carry  that  a little  further.  You  will 
not  compel  the  smaller  companies  to  sell  except  on 
what  we  call  compulsory  tel-ms?— Yes. 

H™5,  WJlat  thfy  Ca?  show  to  fln  arbitrator  their 
1!.  ^’  an,d  PerhaPs  a little  more  1 — Just  the 
same  as  if  a railway  company  were  acquiring  land. 
23946.  We  will  say  full  value,,  plus  10  per  cent 

yo7tILkntheWher\We  are‘  7hat  “ the  which 
“gh*  “>  WI-Y-,  if  h, 

«*»*  «1»  Solmll  and 
V t ght  2?  ¥ taken  over  on  those  toms  ? 
Do  not  make  me  entirely  agree  with  you  • T do  net 
say  it  ought  to  he  taken  over  on  those  terms  • +!,„+ 
matter  for  tho  Great  Southern  and  Western 
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23948.  I think  I understand  your  point  now.  I 
do  not  think  I did  before.  What  you’ mean  is  that 
if  tho  Great  Southern  and  Western  is  willing  to  give- 
Lands  Clauses  terms,  it  ought  to  be  entitled  to  takethe- 
line? — Precisely. 

23949.  I did  not  follow  your  point  before.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  is 
not  willing  to  give  those  terms  the  Schull  and  Skib- 
bereen  line  must  go  on  to  the  end  of  time? — I am 
quite  aware  that  you  put  me  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. I quite  see  the  difficulty;  but  there  is  such  a 
difference  between  compelling  a man  to  sell,  and  com- 
pelling a man  to  buy.  You  cannot  say  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company,  “ You  must  buy 
this  railway,”  because  Sir  Wm.  Goulding  may  say  : 

" I have  not  the  money.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  think  the  difficulty  would  arise;  I think  it 
could  be  got  over  amicably  enough.  I think  most  of 
the  smaller  companies  would  sell. 

23950.  On  Lands  Clauses  terms? — No,  not  neces- 
sarily. 

23951.  You  think  they  would  be  rather  glad  to  get 
rid  of  their  undertakings? — I think  a great  many 
would.  It  is  only  a thing  which  has  been  going  on 
in  both  Ireland  and  England  as  well — amalgama- 
tion. 

23952.  You  will  remember  Sir  James  Allport’s  re 
port  of  twenty  years  ago.  There  has  not  been  very 
much  amalgamation  of  railway  companies  since 
then  ? — No,  not  much. 

23953.  The  little  odds  and  ends  are  still  lying- 
about  ? — Yes. 

23954.  The  Waterford  and  Limerick,  which  was  a 
fairly  strong  concern,  has  been  taken  over,  but  the 
tiny  things  are  still  there  ? — Yes. 

23955.  You  have  had  a precedent  in  Ireland  lately; 
I do  not  know  whether  you  think  it  a good  one.  A 
tenant  pays  so  many  years’  purchase  and  the  land- 
lord receives  so  many  years’  more,  and  the  State 
makes  up  the  difference.  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
good  precedent  ? — I do  not.  I am  afraid  I am  rather 
out  of  sympathy  with  that. 

23956.  Then  your  last  point  was  that  you  do  not 
think  the  depression  of  Irish  agriculture  is  more 
than  the  depression  of  English  agriculture? — I think 
it  is  ra,ther  difficult  to  give  an  answer,  as  I am  not 
an  agriculturalist. 

23957.  It  is  of  the  same  class  and  of  the  same  kind, 
and  probably  brought  about  by  the  same  causes?— I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  tho  fiscal  question  at  all;  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  so  when  I mentioned  the  Corn 
Laws.  It  is  not  because  Ireland  is  Ireland;  it  is 
simply  because  Ireland  is  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

23958.  It  is  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  subject  to  tho  same  fiscal  legislation  as  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom? — Precisely. 

23959.  If  the  problem  of  agricultural  depression 
is  to  be  tackled,  your  view  is  that  it  wants  tackling 
on  the  lines  of  fiscal  legislation,  and  not  on  the  lines 
of  railway  legislation.  Is  that  what  it  comes  to?— 
I do  not  think  the  railways  have  anything  to  do  with 

23960.  Take  Lincolnshire,  for  example.  You  do 
not  consider  that  the  depression  in  some  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  is  due  to  the  default  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  England? — Certainly  not. 

23961.  And  you  say  the  same  of  the  depression  in 
Ireland — that  it  is  not  due  to  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland? — Probably  if  one  could  make  sufficient  in- 
vestigations he  would  find  that  in  the  agricultural 
portions  of  England  the  decrease  of  prosperity  began 
before  they  had  railways  at  all  to  affect  them.  When 
the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  there  were  very  few 
railways  in  England. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

23962.  You  spoke  of  desiring  that  the  railways 
should  be  divided  amongst  five  of  the  largest  com- 
panies?— I think  I said  four. 

23963.  Four  or  five,  and  you  went  on  to  say  that 
you  thought  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  better  through  communication  across  country 
along  routes  which  might  be  said  now  to  be  not  the 
recognised  routes? — Not  entirely.  The  principal 
thing  I wanted  to  see  were  through  carriages  from 
Belfast  to  Cork,  and  that  is  a recognised  route. 

23964.  I quite  understand,  but  my  point  is  this: 
would  it  not  be  much  more  likely  that  you  could  get 
through  communication  from  Belfast  to  Cork  or  from 
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•some  other  town  across  country,  if  the  railways  were 
in  one  hand  rather  than  in  four  or  five  1 — Un- 
doubtedly. 

23965.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  would  gain 
more  by  amalgamation  of  the  railways  into  one  than 
into  four  companies? — I had  rather  in  view,  in  sug- 
gesting four  companies,  that  the  Great  Northern  and 
(lie  Great  Southern  should  not  amalgamate;  I am 
hoping  eventually  that  the  Great  Western  will  buy 
the  Great  Southern  and  the  North-Western  the  Great 
Northern. 

23966.  You  would  agree  surely  that  cross  country 
routes  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  opened  by  one 
great  company  than  by  several  companies? — If  the 
companies  were  not  the  same  between  Dublin  and 
Cork,  it  would  not  do  away  with  my  through  car- 
riages. It  is  the  same  in  England,  is  it  not?  You 
can  get  plenty  of  through  carriages,  and  they  travel 
over  foreign  lines. 

23967.  But  through  carriages  mean  great  co-opera- 
tion between  interests  which  may  possibly  be  diverse? 
— Yes;  but  has  that  not  been  successfully  overcome 
in  England? 

23968.  I think  not.  Having  expressed  this  view 
about  the  four  or  five  companies,  have  you  at  all 
considered  the  other  view — although  I quite  under- 
stand you  would  not  agree  with  it — of  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  railways  into  one  great  company  and 
their  management  as  a commercial  company  in  some 
way  or  other  controlled  by  the  Government  ? — Yes,  I 
have  to  some  extent,  but  not  very  closely. 

23969.  I only  want  to  ask  you  one  question  upon 
that.  If  you  have  considered  such  an  arrangement, 
have  you  at  all  thought  out  how  it  could  be  managed 
with  advantage  to  the  country,  retaining  the  commer- 
cial points  of  the  railway,  but  still  controlling  it  by 
some  form  of  Government  control? — Is  not  that 
rather  an  unheard  of  thing  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned;  there  is  no  instance  of  anything  like  it  at 
present.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  bring  my  mind  to  ap- 
preciate such  a state  of  affairs.  There  is  no  instance 
of  a commercial  concern  here  being  controlled  by  the 
State  in  some  more  or  less  direct  way.  That  is  the 
difficulty  of  answering  your  question,  and  then  it 
would  do  away  with  any  competition  that  we  have 
m Ireland. 

23970.  For  competition  you  would  substitute  some 
form  of  control  which  would  take  care  that  there  was 
no  unfairness? — I am  afraid  some  form  of  control 
will  not  give  the  effective  train  service  that  competi- 
tion does  produce  occasionally. 

23971.  You  do  not  look  forward  to  that  as  being  a 
good  thing? — No. 

23972.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  mentioned  that  you  have 
been  appointed  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agri- 
cultural Society.  I take  it  that  the  details  of  your 
evidence  are  your  own,  of  course? — Absolutely. 

23973.  It  has  not  been  submitted  in  any  way? — 
**0-  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
we  had  a small  committee  and  discussed  it.  Then 
ff  regards  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society, 
they  simply  left  it  to  me. 

23974.  You  do  not,  of  course,  claim  that  every  word 
you  have  said  is  authorised  as  you  said  it,  but  I 
gather  that  you  feel  that  you  are  representing  their 
general  attitude  of  mind  towards  these  questions  ? — 

‘u  uel’tainl?  say  this<  .that  1 think  both  bodies 
would  be  practically  unanimous  against  nationalisa- 

mit*  ^ sucb  evidence  you  cannot  sub- 

23975.  Would  they  be  in  favour  of  your  view  as  to 
competition,  do  you  think?— I think  the  bulk  of  them 
would. 

23976.  Ulster  believes  in  competition? — Yes. 


Examined1  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofi 
23977.  With  regard  to  State  ownership,  I thin 
‘IftLtr6  ~said  tbat  y°u  anticipate  that  the  probah 
State  ownership  in  Ireland  would  be  th: 
th  n‘ u °j  e railway  lares  having  to  be  reduced  wliei 
j~?y  bad  to  face  competition,  the  State  would  pri 
. • y.h®  called  upon  to  reduce  the  fares  in  oth« 
airections,  and  thereby  to  incur  a loss  ?— I would  nc 
possible1  that  WOuld  certainly  be  tbe  case,  but  it  : 

T.ou  sP°ke  generally  ias  to  State  ownershi 
that  «fra-}la  a“d  New  Zealand.  I daresay  you  kno 
. Joseph  Ward  and  other  gentlemen  who  gai 

ence  on  behalf  of  those  States  said  that  the  polic 


in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  was  openly  and 
avowedly  to  incur  loss  in  the  development  of  certain 
dristricts,  provided  there  was  a net  gain  on  the  whole 
system  of  railways ; what  they  lost  in  one  direction 
they  covered  in  another? — Yes. 

23979.  And  that  the  State  was  perfectly  willing  to 
incur  such  a loss?— Yes.  Of  course,  the  New  Zea- 
land State  railways,  if  you  take  interest  into  con- 
sideration, do  not  show  a profit. 

23980.  I think  tire  evidence  we  have  had  and  what 
we  have  seen  for  ourselves  -is  ito  the  effect  that  of  late 
years  they  have  paid  a fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. They  do  not  wish  to  earn  anything  more 
than  will  pay  a fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital 
outlay  ? — But  the  point  I was  making  is  rather  this. 
New  Zealand  lias  borrowed  its  money  practically 
from  England  at  4 per  cent. 

23981.  Chairman. — Less  than  4 per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? 
— I think  the  average  will  he  about  4 per  cent. 

23982.  I think  the  average  is  3g  per  cent.  ? — Some 
of  the  older  loans  bear  a higher  rate  of  interest. 

23983.  I think  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  that  the 
average  rate  was  3£  per  cent. — that  the  State  was 
paying  3|  per  cent,  for  its  borrowed  money? — I see 
according  to  the  last  report  that  the  New  Zealand 
railways  were  really  paying  just  about  3£  per  cent. 

23984.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  admit  that 
the  State  has  made  large  giants  of  public  money  for 
the  development  of  railways  in  the  North  and  West  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

23985.  Of  course,  these  grants  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  taxpayer? — Yes. 

23986.  What  objection  .is  there  to  incurring  an  ex- 
penditure which  will  involve  taxation  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  by  so  doing  the  development  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  which  is  the  main  industry 
of  Ireland,  would  be  promoted? — Surely  these  grants 
were  made  to  poor  districts. 

23987.  Certainly ; but  is  it  not  unfortunately  the 
fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland  is  very  poor  ? 
— I do  not  think  so.  The  grants  were  made  practi- 
cally to  congested  districts,  and  avowedly  as 
charitable  contributions.  If  you  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  charity,  I do  not  mind,  but  I do  not  think  you 
should  tax  the  taxpayers  additionally  to  enable  a 
man  who  can  afford  to  pay  his  proper  fare  to  pay  a 
smaller  fare. 

23988.  I agree,  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  we 
have  had  has  been  to  show  that  the  rates,  while  not 
in  themselves  unreasonable,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  traffic,  which  is  so  small,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  small  people,  do  certainly  tend  to  keep 
the  industries  in  a depressed  condition,  and  that  any- 
thing that  would  materially  reduce  the  rates  would 
lead  to  a large  increase  in  those  particular  indus- 
tries?—-I  would  answer  your  question  by  instancing 
the  witness  who  was  here  this  morning,  who  wanted 
the  State  to  give  a bounty  to  the  railway  companies 
to  enable  him  to  put  his  goods  in  the  London  market 
to  compete  with  the  Danes.  If  yon  are  going  into 
the  bounty  system  is  is  perfectly  right,  but 

23989.  You  thought  the  same  causes  as  contributed 
to  the  depression  in  England  had  led  to  the  agricul- 
tural depression  in  Ireland,  and  I think  that 
probably  most  people  would  agree  with  you.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  admit  that  the  effect  of  that  de- 
pression is  very  much  more  severely  felt  in  a purely 
agricultural  country  Like  Ireland  than  in  a country 
like  England,  which  has  large  manufactures  to  rely 
upon  ? — That  is  taking  Ireland  as  a separate  entity. 
But.  if  you  take  it  as  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom— 

23990.  Is  not  that  the  misfortune  of  it,  that  we  are 
circumstanced  in  such  a way  that  we  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a separate  entity  ? — Irish  people  can  go  to 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow  if  necessary. 

23901.  Oh,  if  you  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  to  expropriate  the  people? — If  you  are  going 
to  take  it  in  any  other  way  you  are  going  into  senti- 
ment purely.  A man  must  be  prepared  to  go  where 
he  can  earn  his  living. 

23992.  Ireland,  as  yon  know,  must  be  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  its  one  industry  of  agriculture? — 
Yes. 

23993.  And,  therefore,  while  we  have  such  compe- 
tition from  Denmark  and  America,  and  elsewhere,  we 
must  take  exceptional  measures  to  try  and  put  the 
agriculturist  in  Ireland  on  fairly  level  terms  with  his 
competitor  on  the  Continent.  How  can  we  do  that 
but  by  some — I do  not  say  subsidies ; I quite  admit 
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that  subsidies  are  demoralising  to  a certain  extent — 
but  if  you  had  State  ownership  and  a uniform  scale 
of  nates  and  charges  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  rates  at  present,  it  would 
not  be  a subsidy.  You  and  I and  everybody  else  in 
the  country  would  have  the  benefit  of  it.  It  would 
not  he  demoralising  to  a poor  man  any  more  than  it- 
would  be  to  you.  It  is  not  putting  a dole  into  his 
pocket.  Pending  any  change  in  the  fiscal  policy,  do 
you  not  think  that  might  be  desirable? — If  the  State 
bought  tlie  railways  it  would  require  a certain  capi- 
tal sum,  and  the  interest  would  have  to  he  paid  on 
that.  If  you  reduce  the  rates  in  order  to  allow  the 
Irish  people  .to  compete  with  their  competitors  on  the 
Continent,  and  so  on,  you  should  not  reduce  them 
below  the  point  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  that 
interest  on  capital,  otherwise  you  will  be  paying  a 
bounty. 

23994.  That  might  be,  but  it  would  be  a bounty  to 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  time 
being,  until  the  effect  of  the  reduction  began  to  yield 
results.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  thing  if  you  went 
in  for  Protection  straight  away,  and  avowedly  pro- 
tected a man  against  his  competitor? — Why  bring  it 
in  in  .a  side  way  ? 

23995.  We  will  not  follow  that.  With  regard  to 
Belgium,  you  rather  criticised  my  point  as  to  the 
cheap  rates  at  which  a Belgian  traveller  was  able  to 
get  about  the  country'  ? — I did  not  mean  to  criticise. 

23996.  You  spoke  of  their  being  subject  to  penal- 
ties for  luggage.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that 
every  passenger  can  carry  56  pounds  of  luggage  free? 
— Yes,  in  the  carriage  with  him ; but  I am  told  it  is 
very  inconvenient  in  practice  for  the  passengers. 

23997.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  luggage  of  a third 
class  passenger  does  not-  often  exceed  56  pounds,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  any  the  worse  off.  But  even 
assuming  he  had  to  pay  £<?.  per  mile  per  cwt.  The 
third  class  passenger  fare  is  five-eighths  of  a penny, 
so  that  he  could  take  lg  cwts.  of  luggage,  g cwt.  in 
the  carriage  and  a cwt.  in  the  goods  van,  and  the 
whole  charge  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
would  be  only  a fraction  over  a penny?— I admit 
that  he  pays  less,  but  the  discomfort  of  having  all 
this  luggage  in  the  carriage  might  outweigh  the  eco- 
nomy to  some  effect. 

23998.  The  accommodation  and  the  speed,  and  so 
on,  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as  iin  Ireland,  I 
agree? — And  there  is  the  question  of  population. 

23999.  I am  not  saying  it  is  a fair  comparison,  but 
I think  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  rates  are  very 
much  lower  than  the  rates  in  Ireland  ?-— Certainly. 
But  we  cannot  get  a fair  comparison  between  Belgium 
and  Ireland. 


only  two,  and  from  Greenore  one.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  cattle  were  mainly  intended  for  Scotland. 
I do  not  want  you  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that  we- 
are  unreasonable,  grasping  people. 

24003.  I suppose  every  railway  likes  to  get  the 
longest  haulage  it  possibly  can  ? — Undoubtedly.  I 
had  a letter  from  the  Great  Northern  saying  that 
the  steamship  companies  running  into  Dublin  were 
giving  preferential  rates  with  regard  to  cattle.  So- 
that  Dublin,  instead  of  Belfast,  was  rather  grasping 
in  that  case. 

24004.  Broadly  speaking,  you  do  not  think  that 
the  interests  of  the  small  ports  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  are  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  against  the  greater 
interests  of  the  larger  ports? — I do  not  think  the 
English  companies  are  hurting  them.  Take  Greenore 
which  is  a small  port.  Surely  if  the  North  Western 
acquired  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  it  would  not- 
injure  Greenore  in  any  way? 

24005.  Naturally  you  must  admit  that  the  effect  of 
the  Midland  coming  in  has  been  to  take  traffic  from 
Londonderry  which  formerly  went  to  Belfast,  and 
the  effect  of  the  amalgamation  in  the  South  has  been 
to  divert  traffic  which  went  from  Waterford  and  Cork 
to  Rosslare  and  Dublin  ; I think  that  is  admitted?— 
I do  not  see  how  the  Midland  can  divert  the  traffic 
very  much,  because  there  are  steamers  running  from 
Fleetwood  and  from  Liverpool  into  Londonderry.  The 
competition  remains  there.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Midland  Company  instead  of  the  Northern  Counties 
own  the  line  will  not  enable  them  to  divert  the  traffic 
from  the  natural  routes. 

24006.  I am  only  taking  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  by  traders  from  Londonderry  and  Sligo- 
and  other  parts,  showing  that  this  has  been  the 
effect  ? — I have  read  a great  deal  of  the  evidence, 
and  I think  a great  many  of  the  witnesses  have  given 
opinions  without  substantiating  them  in  any  way. 

24007.  But  these  are  facts  in  regard  to  which 
figures  were  given? — On  man  came  from  Limavady 
and  he  made  a statement  which  he  did  not  substan- 
tiate ; he  was  a man  who  was  against  the  Midland, 
and  he  said  that  Belfast  was  very  grasping.  But  he 
merely  made  the  statement  without  giving  any  rea- 
sons. 

24008.  I did  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  statement, 
but  to  the  evidence  of  actual  traders,  who  gave' 
figures  to  show  that  trade  had  declined? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 


Reduction  of 
second  class 

Ireland. 


The  effect  of 
the  English 
acquisition  of 
Irish  lines  on 
the  flow  of 
traffic. 


24000.  With  regard  to  second  class  fares,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  lead  to  a great  development  if  ‘the 
second  class  fares  were  lower  in  Ireland  ; they  are 
lid.  a mile ; in  some  cases  rather  more.  On  the 
Midland  and  Great  'Western  they  are  a little  more? — 
I entirely  agree  ; I think  the  second  class  fares  are 
too  high. 


24001.  And  then,  generally  speaking,  you  think  the 
intervention  of  the  English  companies  is  for  the  bene 
fit  of  Ireland  ? — The  Midland  is  the  one  instance  we 
have.  The  tourist  traffic  is  what  I have  in  my  mind 
anel  it  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  the  Midland 
Railway  have  a greater  interest  in  getting  people 
into  Donegal  than  into  Ross-shire.  They  would  rathe] 
take  a passenger  from  London  to  Londonderry  thai 
to  Perth,  and  they  do  that  wherever  they  can  bi 
extensive  advertising.  Surely  if  that  were  extended 
if  the  North  Western  had  some  interest  in  takinj 
people  from  Euston  to  Donegal  in  the  same  way,  i 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

24002.  Possibly.  But  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evi 
deuce  to  show  that  the  effect  of  this  large  interven 
tion  oF  the  English  railways  has  been  rather  to  kil 
i ii  Somaf  , P0,'ts-  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  and  Dun 
!ii«  a some  evidence  on  that  point.  It  wa 

alleged  at  the  kst  sitting  that  X at,  when  then 
™”ot  to  take  my  evidence,  that  Belfast  wa; 

dalk  andarreen  h "ft”1  to  tak,in$  traffic  fr0™  Dun 
r 1*1  f°  • was  said  that  the  Meath  anc 
Dund^k  *5?  rraffiC’  lnstead  of  being  shipped  fron 
Greenore,  came  to  Belfast.  But  then 
was  a perfectly  good  reason  for  that.  When  you  ee 

distribute3  rtf"  fiV0  ¥eKnt  routes  S gfe 
distribute  the  cattle  over.  From  Dundalk  you  hay 


24009.  I think  you  are  in  favour  of  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  settling  disputes  between 
traders  and  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes.  I have 
read  the  report  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a splendid 
thing  they  were  doing,  because  they  were  doing  it 
m an  amicable  way. 

24010.  You  think  that  that  action  might  be  ex- 
tended?— I should  like  to  see  it  extended  very  much. 

24011.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  what  is 
called  the  conciliation  clause  of  the  Railway  and. 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888  ? — I am  not. 

24012.  It  is  a clause  which  confers  powers  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  hear  complaints  of  traders  and  to- 
endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  those 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  respect  of  complaints  made  in  Ireland? — If  it 
would  extend  their  powers  and  improve  their  position, 
yes.  But  they  seem  to  have  done  very  well  under 
existing  conditions. 

24013.  Without  any  powers  at  all? — Virtually  with- 
out any  powers  at  all.  I think  perhaps  if  you  give 
people  power  they  are  more  inclined  to  shake  their 
fist  at  the  railway  companies,  so  to  speak. 

24014.  There  are  no  powers  except  to  bring  the  par- 
ties together  ; there  is  no  compulsion  at  all  ? — That 
being  the  case,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be 
practically  in  the  same  position  as  now,  would  they 
not,  because  they  do  approach  the  companies,  as  this 
report  shows  ? The  report  shows  that  the  complaints 
were  mainly  trivial,  and  that,  as  a rule,  when  the 
railway  companies  gave  an  explanation  there  was  no- 
further  reply,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  com- 
plaints were  made  without  proper  knowledge. 
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24015-  You  are  a magistrate  in  County  Cork  ?— Yes. 
24016.  And  a member  of  the  Cork  County  Council? 

24^)17-  And  you  propose  to  give  evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baltimore  Extension  Railway  ? — Yes, 
and  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Tramway. 

24018.  You  propose  to  tell  us  something  about  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Skibbereen 
Railway? — Yes.  The  Baltimore  and  Skibbereen  Rail- 
way was  one  of  the  Balfour  railways.  It  was  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  for  two  reasons  it 
has  not  been  a success.  In  the  first  place,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  railways  in  Cork  were  not  linked 
np.  You  may  say  that  the  west  of  County  Cork  at 
present  is  land  locked  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Now  you  are  aware  a Bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  authorising  the  linking  up 
of  the  various  railways  in  the  City  of  Cork, 
la  the  second  place,  it  is  felt  that  inas- 
much as  the  railway  was  not  carried  out  to 
the  deep  water  pier,  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  the 
fishermen  for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended.  At 
the  present  moment  the  pier  is  a very  long  distance 
sway  from  the  railway  station. 

24019.  What  do  you  call  a long  distance? — A 
quarter  of  a mile,  and  the  worst  road  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

24020.  About  440  yards? — Yes. 

24021.  And  you  say  that  it  is  a bad  road?— Fear- 
fully bad. 

24022.  Is  it  because  it  is  in  holes  or  because  it  is 
not  macadamised? — It  is  bad  in  every  possible  way  it 
can  be.  The  result  is  that  people  will  not  unload 
their  fish  at  the  pier  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
carrying  it  from  the  pier  to  the  railway  station.  As 
a result  of  that,  there  are  four  or  five  large  fish  mer- 
chants, who  can  afford  to  hire  steamers,  and  these 
have  practically  a monopoly  of  the  fish  trade,  and 
they  put  on  the  price  not  according  to  the  market 
value,  but  according  to  what  they  think  it  is  them- 
selves. They  form  a regular  ring  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  price  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

24023.  What  have  the  Cork  County  Council  done? — 
They  have  done  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the  Balti- 
more Harbour  pier.  We  have  been  for  years  trying 
to  get  a grant  from  the  Treasury. 

24024.  But  you  have  done  nothing  yourselves  ?-  We 
have  done  nothing,  because  we  could  not  do  anything. 

24025.  Is  it  not  in  your  own  district? — It  is  ; but 
we  have  no  power  to  do  anything. 

24026.  You  have  no  power  to  make  good  your  own 
road? — I am  sure  the  Cork  County  Council  would  be 
satisfied  to  give  a grant  if  they  had  power  to  do  so. 
24027.  They  would  ? — I have  no  doubt  wb  atsoever. 
24028.  Have  you  made  an  offer  to  the  Congested 
£3^0()CtS  ^°ar^  ^ — They  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  give 

24029.  Who  prevents  it  being  done  ? — The  Treasury. 
24030.  It  is  the  Treasury  who  refuse  to  make  the 
grant ?— The  Treasury  refuse  to  make  the  grant.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  are  satisfied  to  give  £3,500. 

■ ?0FH  an^  Bandon  Railway  would  give  £3,500,  and 
in  addition  to  giving  that  sum  they  would  work  the 
line  which  will  connect  the  present  station  with  the 
deep-water  pier. 

24031.  You  are  putting  your  view  before  the  Com- 
mission to  see  whether  we  can  do  anything  with  the 
treasury  to  assist  you  ? — Yes ; to  assist  us  in  getting 
tlie  remaining  £3,000. 

24032.  You  say  the  Cork  County  Council  will  help  ? 

Wir’  * have  n0  doubt,  if  they  have  the  power. 
<W0o3.  Does  not  that  make  up  the  full  amount?  If 
bxcrvw  £3-000  from  the  Cork  County  Council  and 
,600  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  £3,500 
,fom_  ,e  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway? — I did  not  say 
thf  Cork  County  Council  would  give  £3,500;  I said 
241™°^  some*?1iDg  if  they  had  the  power. 

'tU04.  And  supposing  it  was  completed,  who  do  you 
£‘°pose  should  work  the  line?— The  Cork  and  Bandon 
The  are  Perfec%  prepared  to  work  the  line, 
is  t?'  j several  times  given  that  assurance.  There 
rto  a T°nbt  &at  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
“Mermen  of  the  district,  especially  as  the  link 
68  are  to  be  made  in  Cork. 

®*eref°re>  your  evidence,  broadly,  is  that  the 
™eT1  are  in  the  hands  of  these  one  or  two  local 
ers  *or  filing  their  fish  ? — Undoubtedly  they  are. 


amined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  chair).  July  i,  190 7. 

24036.  On  account  of  the  want  of  the  link  lines ? — Mr.  James 
On  account  of  the  want  of  the  link  lines.  They  would  M.  Burke,  j.r., 
be  able  to  get  their  fish  on  to  the  railways  if  they  had  Kepresenta- 
this  pier,  where  they  could  land  it.  tive  of  the 

24037.  What  about  the  coal  merchants  of  the  dis-  Skibbereen. 
tnct ? At  present  the  coal  merchants  of  Skibbereen  t J w w'-, 
have  only  two  ways  of  getting  their  coal.  One  is  to  Baltimore  and 
bring  it  into  the  River  Hen,  which  is  about  three  Skibbereen  ' 
and  a half  miles  from  Skibbereen,  and  they  have  then  HarbuUr 
to  bring  it  in  barges  or  else  to  cart  it.  At  certain  times,  Board,  and 
when  the  tides  are  low,  they  cannot  use  the  barges,  the  Commit- 
with  the  result  that  they  have  to  cart  it  three  and  a tee  of  Mauage- 
half  miles  rneut,  Schull 

k 24038.  How  far  do  they  take  the  barges? — To  Skib-  Ijfreeu^Light 

24039.  And  then  they  load  it  on  the  railway? — They  *‘ai  "ay‘ 
bring  it  to  their  own  stores  in  Skibbereen ; whereas,  if 
they  had  a deep-water  quay  at  Baltimore,  siiips  could 
run  right  into  the  pier,  and  unload  the  coal,  and  it 
could  then  be  run  from  Baltimore  to  Skibbereen. 

24040.  If  the  railway  was  extended  to  the  pier  it 
would  facilitate  the  traffic  a very  great  deal,  do  you 
think? — The  coal  merchants  of  Skibbereen  say  so,  at 
any  rate. 

24041.  Have  you  any  tourist  traffic  about  that  dis- 
trict?—There  is  a little.  A lot  of  people  take  houses 
there  in  the  summer  time ; it  is  a very  nice  seaside 
place. 

24042.  What  would  the  extension  of  the  pier  do  for  Advantages 
the  excursionists? — It  would  not  do  much  for  those,  to  traders 
but  it  would  for  the  people  going  to  Cape  Clear.  anticipated 
24043.  The  pier  would  be  useful  to  them  ? — Yes  ; from  a deep- 
because  they  could  run  right  down  to  the  boat,  which  water  1"»y  at 
carries  them  to  Cape  Clear.  Baltimore. 

24044.  Does  the  boat  go  there  now  as  it  is  ? — Yes. 

24045.  But  they  have  a quarter  of  a mile  of  bad 
road  to  go? — Yes,  and  to  get  their  luggage  trans- 
ferred ; and  I need  not  tell  you  how  they  charge  in  a 
country  village  when  you  have  luggage  to  transfer. 

24046.  What  is  the  second  part  of  your  evidence? — ~ 

If  we  could  get  a grant  or  a subsidy  for  the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  Tramway 

24047.  That  is  purely  a tramway  ?— Yes.  skib-^ 

24048.  J ust  tell  us  about  the  tramway  ? — I will  give  bcreen  Light, 
you  a short  history  of  it.  Railway. 

24049.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  you  are  nominated 
by  the  committee  of  management  to  give  evidence? — 

I was  ; I am  on  the  committee  of  management. 

24050.  Have  you  any  resolution  with  you? — It  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Shanahan. 

The  Secretary. — I have  the  resolution  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

24051.  Lord  Pirrie. — Just  tell  us  about  the  tramway  History  of  the 
in  your  own  language  ? — The  tramway  was  constructed  Light  Rail- 
in  1886  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  "by- 
passed in  the  year  1883,  called,  if  I remember  rightly, 
the  Public  Companies  and  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act. 

By  virtue  of  that  Act  tlic-re  was  an  Order  in  Council 
authorising  this  line  to  be  constructed  at  a cost  of 
£57,000,  which  was  to  be  perpetually  guaranteed  by 
the  bavonies  of  the  East  and  West  Carbery,  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum — three-sevenths  on  the 
east  division  of  Rosscarbery  and  four-sevenths  on  the 
west  division  of  Rosscarbery. 

24052.  Was  it  built? — It  was.  A contract  was  given  Alleged  defec- 
to  a gentleman  named  Avigdor,  a London  contractor,  tive  design, 
24053.  How  long  ago? — In  the  year  1886.  construction, 

24054.  What  gauge  is  that  line  ? — A three-foot  and  equip- 
gauge.  The  contractor  rented  a very  big  mansion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  a pack  of  hounds  and  a 
very  excellent  table,  and  did  extremely  bad  work. 

24055.  Was  the  line  well  designed  although  the 
work  wa«  bad? — It  was  badly  designed  and  the  work 
was  even  worse.  But  he  entertained  the  authorities 
in  the  most  sumptuous  fashion,  and  notwithstanding 
all  defects  the  line  was  duly  passed. 

24056.  Did  the  price  which  yon  speak  of  include 
tihe  rolling  stock  ? — Yes,  which  rolling  stock  consisted 
mainly  of  three  engines  which  struck  work  from  the 
first,  however.  They  seemed  to  have  a constitutional 
objection  to  hill-climbing  of  any  kind. 

24057.  Was  it  the  engines  or  i,lie  men  who  struck  Useless 
work? — The  engines.  They  defied  all  the  laws  of  eil&l"?s. 
motion,  and  instead  of  going  forward  they  imitated  supp  16 
thb  crab  and  began  to  go  backward.  One  has  now 
disappeared  into  space,  and  was  sold  for  £25,  and 
degenerated  into  scrap  iron. 
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Mr.  James 
M.  Burke,  J.P., 
Representa- 
tive o£  the 
Skibbeieen 
Urbau  Dis- 
trict Council, 
Baltimore  and 
Skibbereen 
Harbour 
Board,  and 
the  Commit- 
tee of  Manage- 
ment, Scliull 
and  Skib- 
bereen Light 
Railway. 

Line  closed 
seven  months 
after  opening 
owing  to  un- 
satisfactory 
construction 
and  equip- 

Coudemned 
by  the  Board 
of  Trade  at 

inspection. 


Ing  and  conse- 
quent heavy 
tax  on  the 

respect  of 
payments 
under  guaran- 


Recoupments 
by  the  Trea- 
sury and  from 
the  local  taxa- 
tion account. 


Annual 
baronial  con- 
tributions to 
the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen 
line  for  five 
years. 


24058.  Having  made  the  railway,  how  much  did 
it  cost  ?— £57,000.  It  ran  along  the  county  road,  so 
that  there  would  be  nothing  paid  for  the  acquisition 
of  land. 

24059.  Mr.  Acwortit.— It  is  fourteen  mile?;  long?— 
Yes.  . 

24060.  Lord  Pirric. — What  about  the  rates.  Seeing 
that  the  county  paid  such  a large  guarantee,  have 
the  traders  got  rate3  which  are  fair  and  reasonable? 
— The  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable  enough  for  traffic, 
bur  if  you  mean  the  rates  they  have  to  pay  to  the 
Connty  Council,  it  was  quite  a different  matter.  The 
traffic  rates  were  all  right.  The  legend  that  the 
engines  bore  was  S.  & S.  R.  which  meant  .Schull  and 
Skibbereen  Railway;  but  the  people  of  the  district, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  engines  interpreted  it  as 
" sick  and  sole  railway." 

24061.  Have  you  done  anything  to  improve  the 
rolling  stock? — We  have  done  a great  deal.  The  line 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1886,  and  it  had  to 
give  up  working  in  March  of  the  next  year.  General 
Hutchinson,  who  originally  passed  the  line  came  down 
and  made  a report,  in  which  he  practically  condemned 
it  because  lie  said  that  every  tiling  hail  been  done 
wrong.  If  that  report  has  not  been  handed  up,  I will 
now  hand  it  in.  It  seems  that  everything  was  done 
wrong  by  the  contractor.  General  Hutchinson  was 
the  gentleman  who  originally  passed  the  line,  and 
having  passed  it  he.  came  down  five  or  six  months 
afterwards  and  condemned  it,  and  said  that  everything 
had  been  done  wrong. 

24062.  You  have  already  said  that  the  rolling  stock 
has  been  greatly  improved  ? — Of  late  years,  yes. 

24G63.  Was  that  out  of  earnings? — It  was  not  out 
of  earnings,  because  the  earnings  are  nothing  except 
loss. 

24064.  Where  did  they  get  the  money  then? — Out 
of  the  ratepayers. 

24065.  And  your  5 pea*  cent,  guarantee  is  still 
going  on? — Our  5 per  cent,  and  a great  deal  more 
is  going  on,  and  will  go  on  like  the  river  for  ever,  I 
think.  Last  year  the  actual  loss  was  £4,092  3s.  4 d. 
on  fourteen  miles.  By  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
the  Government  pays  2 per  cent,  of  the  dividend  on 
the  capital  of  £57,000. 

24066.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  the  actual  loss? — I am  afraid  I have  not  ex- 
pressed myself  very  clearly.  The  working  expenses  of 
the  line  were  £1,242  3s.  4<L,  and  in  addition  there 
was  £2,580  for  the  5 per  cent,  guaranteed  on  the 
capital. 

24067.  That  the  County  Council  had  to  pay  ? — They 
did  not  pay  all  that. 

24068.  You  have  not  taken  off  from  that  the  2 per 
cent.,  which  filie  Treasury  pay? — The  Treasury  pay 
2 per  cent. 

24069.  What  does  it  cost  the  county  ? — I cannot  give 
you  it  in  that  way,  because  in  the  first  place  you  have 
to  take  off  tile  2 per  cent.  . There  is  no  trouble  about 
that.  Then,  by  virtue  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
when  a tramway  rate  is  more  till  an  6d.  in  the  £ the 
local  taxation  account  refunds  one  half  of  the  excess. 
If  the  rate  was  8 d.  the  local  taxation  account  would 
refund  Id.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  County  Cork 
there  was  a baronial  gnaranteei  for  the  Hen  Valley 
portion  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  but  there 
was  a provision  in  the  guarantee  that  if  a.t  any  time 
the  lien  Valley  Railway  made  more  money  than 
would  pay  a certain  percentage  on  certain  capital, 
they  were  to  refund  to  the  baronies  all  that  the 
baronies  had  paid  for  them  in  the  earlier  stages.  The 
result  is  that  the  lien  Valley  Railway  is’  making 
considerable  refunds  to  the  baronies,  and  that  com- 
plicates the  matter. 

24070.  You  cannot  tell  us  exactly  what  it  costs  ? — I 
know  that  in  the  town  of  Skibbereen  the  rate  is  about 
7 id.  in  the  £. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pog.— Can  we  not  take  it  from 
this  return,  Mr.  Shanahan. 

The  Secretary. — Yes. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pog.— It  shows  that  for 
tihe  last  five  years,  though  the  actual  baronial  contri- 
bution was  only  £1,710  owing  to  the  loss  on  working 
expenses,  they  have  been  oalled  upon  to  pay  £2  900 

The  Secretary.— To  be  exact,  £2,858.  Then,  there 
would  be  the  refund  from  the  local  taxation  account 


to  come  off  that. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pog— That  would  only  be 
one  half  of  the  difference  between  6d.  and  Is.  in  one 
case,  and  6 d.  and  8d.  m the  other. 


The  Witness. — In  addition,  all  this  rate  is  paid  hv 
the  farmers^  by  the  occupiers,  and  none  of  it 
fell  on  the  landlords.  evcr 

24071.  Lord  Pirrie.— Is  there  no  landlord  living  in 
the  district? — The  Act  of  Parliament  provided  that 
it  should  all  be  paid  by  the  occupiers,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  entitled  to  no  deduction  from  the  landlord 
in  respect  of  this  rate. 

24072.  But  if  itlie  landlord  occupied  his  house  he 
would  have  to  pay  ? — He  would  have  to  pay  for  Hs 
own  house,  but  I mean  where  a landlord  has  say 
a hundred  tenants.  ’ 

24073.  Each  tenant  paid  his  own  taxes?— Yes 
Here  is  the  injustice.  When  the  Land  Commission 
came  round  to  fix  the  rents  they  would  add  proximity 
value  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  to  the  tenants  for  the 
line  which  they  had  bnilt  themselves,  because  their 
land  happened  to  be  near  the  line. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pog. 

24074.  With  regard  to  this  report  of  General 
Hutchinson’s  in  1887,  you  said  that  he  condemned 
himself.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Tmde 
inspection  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  a line  is 
confined  to  satisfying  the  inspector  as  to  whether 
the  line  is  safe  in  the  interests  of  the  public?— That 
is  a question  I cannot  answer. 

24075.  The  Board  of  Trade  inspection  is  confined 
simply  to  satisfying  the  inspector  on  the  point  si 
safety.  Subsequently,  as  you  say,  in  1887,  a few 
months  after  the  line  was  opened,  it  broke  down 
owing  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  engines  tumbling 
out,  and  they  could  not  go  up  the  steep  gradients. 
Then  General  Hutchinson  was,  called  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this 
breakdown,  and  he  reported,  as  you  said,  that  the 
engines  were  inadequate,  that  the  line  was  not 
properly  ballasted,  and  so  on.  He  also  called  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  line  was  very  badly  con- 
structed, inasmuch  as  there  were  two  very  sharp 
curves,  I think,  of  something  like  two  to  three  chains 
radius? — Yes,  they  were  very  stiff. 

24076.  And  one  or  two  gradients  of  one  in.  30,  ex- 
ceeding a couple  of  miles  in  length?— Yes,  all  holes 
and  hollows. 

24077.  To  be  fair  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  General 
Hutchinson  in  the  first  instance  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter ; he  could  not  express  an  opinion,  nor  could 
he  question  those  matters  to  which  afterwords  his 
attention  was  directed? — I misconceived  his  function 
in  the  matter. 

24078.  You  said  the  Baltimore  line  cost  practically 
£56,700.  I think  you  got  a free  grant?— Yes. 

24079.  For  a distance  of  seven  miles,  which  really 
works  out  at  something  like  £8,000  a mile.  But 
£57,000  for  a length  of  fourteen  miles  in  the  cased 
the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Tramway  works  out  at 
only  £4,000  a mile  ? — That  is  all,  but  in  the  case  oi 
Baltimore  they  had  to  take  up  a lot  of  valuable  house 
property  in  Skibbereen,  and  build  a bridge  across  tbs  ' 
river. 

24080.  That  will  account  to  a large  extent  for  the 
expenditure? — They  had  to  acquire  land  the  who.? 
way  from  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore.  In  the  case  oi 
the  Schull  and  .Skibbereen  Tramway  they  run  along 
the  county  road. 

24081.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  Schull  ana 
Skibbereen  Tramway  was  really  built  and  fin  anew 
by  a London  company?  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  com- 
pany financed  it. 

24082.  And  the  local  people  had  really  no  voice  m 
the  matter? — Absolutely  none. 

24083.  I suppose  that  that  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  our  looking  after  our  own  affalirs  better  than  tte 
English — you  would  agree  with  that? — I think  that 
that  line  has  been  taken  over  by  the  County  Council! 
— Yes  ; they  had  to  take  it  over  after  five  years. 

24084.  Iii  1891?— Yes.  . . 

24085.  And  they  have  been  managing  it  ever  since! 

24086.  Of  whom  does  the  Board  of  Management 
consist  ? — Of  six  members — five  members  of  the 
Oounty  'Council  and  one  merchant  fin  Skibbereen. 

24087.  Have  any  of  these  gentlemen  any  practical 
knowledge  or  experience  of  railway  management 
— I am  afraid  not.  But  they  are  as  experienced  as 
their  predecessors. 

24088.  Then  they  cannot  he  expected  to  promoW 
the  efficient  working  of  the  line? — I do  not  disagree 
with  you  there. 
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24089  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  ithe 
Board  of  Works,  because,  after  all,  they  aTe  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  the  Treasury 
contribution  ; has  any  representation  been  made  to 
them  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  line  is  at  present,  or 
as  to  steps  being  taken  to  improve  its  administration  ? 
i_I  am  sure  they  have  been  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  line. 

24090.  But  you  cannot  speak  on  that  point  from 
yonr  own  knowledge  ? — No,  I cannot. 

24091.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in  such  a condition  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  these  very  sharp  curves  and 
gradients  and  to  provide  proper  rolling  stock?— Yes. 
We  have  a new  engine  to  haul  sixty  tons. 

24092.  Was  the  purchase  price  of  that  provided 
by  the  taxpayers? — It  was  payable  in  three  years; 
we  got  a loan  from  the  bank. 

24093.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  engine? — £1,220, 
and  it  was  made  by  Pickett’s,  of  Bristol. 

24094.  Is  the  whole  _ of  the  county  answerable  for 
that?— The  two  baronies. 

24095.  With  regard  to  <the  Baltimore  line,  can  you 
give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  tho  fishing  trade  of  that 
district.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
pier? — The  steamers  employed  by  the  fish  buyers 
made  sixty  trips. 

24096.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value? — I could 
not  tell  you,  but  I could  send  it.  There  are  at  least 
fifty  fishing  boats  in  the  harbour  at  present. 

24097.  Is  the  fishing  trade  as  profitable  now  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago? — There  were  more  then  than 
now,  I think.  I mean  tho  fishing  boats  are  now 
scattered  over  a wider  area.  Yon  will  find  them  not 
only  in  Baltimore,  but  also  in  Schull,  Crookhaven, 
Glendore,  Union  Hall,  and  Castletownshend. 

24098.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  given  in  evidence 
that  the  value  of  the  Baltimore  fishing  industry  was 
anything  from  £10,000  to  £20,000  a year? — It  is 
more  scattered  now.  The  fleet  then  was  all  concen- 
trated in  Baltimore,  but  now  it  is  scattered  round 
in  Castletown,  Crookhaven,  and  Schull. 

24099.  So  that  the  whole  trade  would  not  go  by  the 
Baltimore  railway? — No. 

24100.  Baltimore  is  the  village  where  the  Lady 
Burdett  Coutts  spent  such  a large  sum  of  money,  is 
it  not?— She  started  the  fishing  industry. 

24101.  And  gave  a loan  of  £10,000  on  very  low 
terms? — Yes. 

24102.  Is  the  school  that  was  started  still  going 
on?— It  is  in  a more  flourishing  condition  now  than 
ever. 

24103.  They  train  boys  for  the  fishing  industry  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  have  a large  number  of  pupils — about 
i80.  They  give  them  a practical  knowledge  of  fish- 
ing and  in  addition  to  that  they  give  them  a tech- 
knowledge  of  the  trades  connected  with  fishing. 

24104.  They  make  nets,  I think? — Yes 

24105.  And  sails? — Yes,  and  jerseys  such  as  the 
nsiiermen  wear,  they  repair  boats,  and  all  that  class 
of  work. 

24106.  How  many  pupils  did  you  say  there  were? 
—180,  about. 

24107.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  forty- 
Ibat  that  shows  very  satisfactory  progress  ? — 
meats  18  Prac^ca^Y  out-  of  all  its  financial  embarras- 

!nA  start  that  school  involved  something 
bke  £10,000  ?— Yes. 

l suPPose  the  school  provides  the  great  bulk 
<erl?ei1,  in  that  district? — It  does  with  nets. 
— Ym  ak°  *0r  working  the  fishing  industry? 


a.nY  s(iePs  been  taken  under  the  De 
mo  ™ent  of  Agriculture — they  have  power  to  expenc 
to  a,/  ln  lJ?  ,Pr9visi°n  of  piers  and  such  like  aid: 
to  “sheries — has  any  application  been  madi 

I ir„„ ePartment  in  that  respect? — No,  not  so  far  a; 
Bmrd'+'h  + “ Yas  ,only  to  the  Congested  District: 
•1  that  application  was  made. 

thelHo  J’j6  Bo,ard  °.f  Works  also  have  a fund- 
quarter  °*  **  but  it  was  originally  ! 

pie-  / ,a  “iHion— for  the  improvement  of  fisher 
So  them  harbours ; has  any  application  been  mad: 

^"iais  :r.^2%jSe  pii”“pk  °i  th 

24ir*  r\  ..  “ VC1  j oua  one. 

monev  ««  «,lte  s°  ^Perpetually  guaranteeing  th. 
by  tin.  n the  counties  mstead  of  having  it  as  a loai 
7 * Government  in  the  ordinary  way. 


24114.  I do  not  think  we  had  better  go  into  that? 
— It  would  have  been  paid  off  before  now. 

24115.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  County  of  Cork 
has  had  a good  deal  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  railway 
facilities,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

24116.  In  the  shape  of  free  grants  and  baronial 
guarantees,  and  your  contention  is  that  not  sufficient 
has  been  done  for  the  western  portion  of  the  county, 
and  I think  that  that  is  apparent  from  the  map  ? — 
Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

24117.  The  Baltimore  line  belongs  to  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Company,  does  it  not? — It  is  worked  by 
them ; whether  they  have  the  ownership  of  it  I can- 
not say. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  leased. 

24118.  Mr.  Acworth. — So  that  they  have  the  profit 
on  it  l— Yes. 

24119.  What  you  want  is  to  get  that  extended  to 
the  pier? — Yes. 

24120.  And  they  are  prepared  to  pay  one-third? — 
Yes. 

24121.  And  the  Cork  County  Council — is  it — are 
prepared  to  pay  another  one-third? — The  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

24122.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  are  prepared 
to  pay  another  third? — Yes. 

24123.  And  you  want  to  get  the  other  third  out  of 
the  Government? — If  we  can. 

24124.  I do  not  understand  why  you  do  not  mend 
your  road  meanwhile? — It  is  unmendablc,  if  I may 
use  the  word. 

24125.  You  say  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Railway 
is  a pretty  bad  railway  ? — There  is  no  question  about 
it. 

24126.  You  only  get  two  trains  a day  along  it?— 
Two  trains  each  way,  except  one  day  a week,  when 
we  get  three. 

24127.  How  is  it  that  it  costs  so  much  to  work? — 
Because  there  are  so  many  curves  and  gradients  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  coal  required,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  is  greater. 

24128.  Do  you  really  think  you  work  it  cheaply?— 
We  work  it  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

24129.  It  is  managed  by  a Committee  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

24130.  And  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  railway  ex- 
perts?— I do  not,  at  all  events. 

24131.  Can  you  give  your  colleagues  a testimonial 
as  experts  in  railway  matters  ? — I do  not  want  to  say 
anything  about  them,  and  I do  not  want  to  run  down 
myself  in  comparison  with  them.  They  are  all  doing 
their  best,  and  we  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
old  Grand  Jury  Committee. 

24132.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  it  is  an  economical 
way  of  working  a railway? — According  to  all  known 
principles  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  in  the  hands 
of  some  railway  experts. 

24133.  Why  is  it  not  worked  by  the  Cork  and  Ban- 
don Company?  Do  you  run  into  their  station? — 
Yes,  and  pay  a rent  of  £125  a year. 

24134.  Why  do  they  not  work  it?  I know  it  is  a 
different  gauge,  but  they  could  manage  it? — Ob- 
viously because  they  do  not  want  to  lose  £1,200  a 
year. 

24135.  Would  it  not  pay  you  better  to  make  a bar- 
gain with  them,  and  let  them  make  some  money? — 
Unquestionably ; but  it  takes  two  to  make  a bargain. 
We  certainly  would  make  them  a present  of  it,  and 
give  them  our  blessing  into  the  bargain. 

24136.  I have  been  looking  at  the  figures,  and  I see  it 
costs  you  a good  deal  more  per  mile  to  work  two  trains 
a day  than  it  does  the  Clogher  Valley  line  to  work 
four? — And  the  engineer  specially  pointed  out  in  his 
report  that  it  was  attributable  to  the  curves  and  gra- 
dients, and  that  the  rolling  stock  was  in  a fearfully 
bad  condition. 

24137.  Are  your  people  prepared  to  throw  any  more 
good  money  after  bad?  Would  they  pay  anything 
towards  putting  it  into  decent  order,  or  anything  of 
that  kind? — I have  no  authority  to  speak  for  them 
on  that  point,  but  speaking  for  myself,  I would 
rather  the  thing  was  torn  up.  The  baronies  have  put 
£80,000  into  it  already. 

24138.  If  anybody  would  take  it  off  your  hands, 
free,  gratis,  for  nothing,  and  work  it  for  you,  you 
would  be  glad?— We  would  give  them  our  Benedi- 
camns,  that  is,  provided  they  took  over  all  liabilities 
and  undertook  to  work  the  line. 
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24139.  Mr.  Acworth.—I  liope  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
July  4^907.  Company  will  take  notice  that  there  is  a railway 
Mr.  James  M.  going  begging. 
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24140.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — At  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  Scliull  and  Skibbereen 
Railway  the  Grand  Jury  gave  a guarantee  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company 


would  work  the  line,  but  the  undertaking  was  sub- 
sequently receded  from? — There  was  one  of  those 
vague  promises  which  mean  anything  or  nothing 
The  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  gave  a vague 
promise. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  the  guarantee  was 
given  on  the  understanding  of  that  vague  promise. 


Mr.  R.  N.  Boyd  examined  by  Lord  Pxrrie  (in  the  Chair). 


24141.  You  have  come  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Belfast  Provision  Curers’  Association  ?—xes. 

24142.  I take  it  that  one  of  your  principal  lines 
is  in  connection  with  ham  and  bacon?— Yes.  As 
vou  know,  in  Belfast  there  is  a special  form  of  curing 
peculiar  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  pigs  are 
marketed  dead.  It  only  applies  to  the  North  of  lre- 

24143.  Therefore  you  content  yourself  with  speak- 
ing of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  of  the  railway* 
in  Ulster?— Yes,  terminating  in  Belfast. 

24144.  You  heard  the  previous  witness  from  Ulster 
who  said  he  represented  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ? — Yes.  . 

24145.  And  the  resolution  passed  there  was  to  tine 
Peculiarity  of  effoct  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  of  opinion 
the  North  of  , . th0  Bystem  of  railway  management  at  present 

Ireland  Bacon  • ,i_.  vr tv.  .*  nr.  wbnln  mm ta 


existing  in  the  North  of  Iceland  on  the  whole  meets 
the  public  requirements  satisfactorily  ?— We  do  not 


opinion 
expressed  ou 
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Commerce  on 
Irish  railway 

management. 


at  all  agree  with  that.  . . , 

24146.  You  have  heard  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricul- 
tural Society? — Yes. 

24147.  And  you  heard  the  witness  state  that,  in 
reply  to  150  circulars  sent  out  to  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  only  three  members  made  one  or 
two  little  complaints — are  you  a member  of  that 
Society ?— That  is  the  North-Eastern,  is  it  not? 

24148.  No;  the  Royal  Ulster? — No,  I am  not  a 
member.  ,, 

24149.  It  is  called  the  Royal  Ulster;  it  was  the 
North-Eastern  a year  or  two  ago.  You  are  not  a 
member  of  it? — No. 

24150.  Are  the  members  of  it  mostly  the  aristocracy 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  are  they  traders  ?— Yes,  and 
there  are  a good  many  farmers,  but  thexe  are  not 
many  traders  ; they  have  not  got  hold  of  the  traders. 

24151.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  they  have 
not  ?— I do  not  think  they  represent  the  body  of  them 
on  this  question. 

The  Royal  24152.  You  do  not  think  the  Royal  Ulster  Society 

VUer  represents  the  body  of  traders?— No,  I do  not  think 

Agricultural  t]ley  are  a£  aR  a representative  body.  They  have  to 
do  more  with  horse  and  cattle  shows. 
ofPth“farmere  24153.  With  horse  shows ?— Horses  and  cattle;  the 
or  the  traders,  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

24154.  And  not  the  trade  of  the  country? — Not 
_ , ..  . with  the  trade  of  the  country  at  all. 

Resolution  of  24155.  Another  public  body  in  Belfast,  the  Belfast 
S*  Harbour  Commissioners,  also  passed  a resolution 

missioned  ' similar  to  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 
expressing  24156.  To  the  effect  that  they  were  perfectly  satis- 

satisfaction  Red.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  either?— No.  Of 

with  the  course  we  deal  particularly  with  the  facts  and  figures 

existing  state  which  affect  this  trade,  and  I think  you  will  see  that 
of  affairs  ou  they  are  startling. 

Irish  railways  24157.  You  differ  altogether  from  that  body? — I 
do.  Mr.  Pollock,  whom  you  know,  is  a member  of 
that  body,  and  he  takes  a very  strong  view  on  some 
of  those  through  rates.  In  fact,  I think  his  firm  had 
to  open  a house  in  Liverpool  to  get  rid  of  the  handicap 
caused  by  the  2s.  bd.  differential  rate  on  the  Midland 
Railway. 

24158.  Was  he  not  present  when  they  passed  that 
resolution  ? — I do  not  know  ; but  he  was  talking  only 
this  week  in  a very  aggrieved  manner  about  it. 

24159.  Would  you  point  out  the  grievances  that 
you  have  with  the  railways  that  come  into  Belfast? 
What  is  your  average  quantity? — Coming  into  Bel- 
fast there  are  about  4,000  carcases  per  week. 

24160.  Of  what  weight? — Of  the  average  weight 
of  1£  cwt.  each.  That  is  rather  understating  it,  but 
that  is  about  it. 

24161.  Do  they  carry  these  pigs  in  vans  specially 
made  for  the  purpose? — Not  at  all;  they  use  empty 
coal  wagons.  The  wagons  are  supposed  to  be  swept 
out,  and  the  pigs  are  piled  up  in  them  just  as  they 
come  from  the  farmers’  carts.  We  do  not  so  much 


not  endorsed. 
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object  to  that,  because  the  pigs  when  they  come  in 
may  be  washed,  if  necessary,  and  the  coal  dirt 
removed. 

24162.  Do  the  railway  companies  carry  other  goods 
such  as  corn  and  meal  at  cheaper  rates  than  pigs  ?— 
Yes,  a great  deal. 

24163.  And  you  consider  that  pigs  are  just  as  easily 
handled? — If  I were  a railway  company,  I would 
rather  take  a consignment  of  twenty  tons  of  pigs 
than  of  meal. 

24164.  Have  you,  as  an  association,  ever  urged 
that  claim  on  the  railway  companies  ?— When  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  were  sitting  in  1891 
they  put  us  in  class  1,  whereas  grain  was  in  class  1. 

24165.  Mr.  Acworth. — Class  C?-  -No;  Class  1,  in  lots 
under  two-ton.  Bacon  and  hame  were  put  into  Class  2, 
We  found  we  were  paying  in  a great  many  cases  more 
for  Class  1 than  they  were  charging  for  Class  2— that 
is  for  the  cured  product. 

24166.  Lord  Pirrie. — Therefore,  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  did  not  give  you  any  actual  advan- 
tage, as  far  as  money  was  concerned? — It  lowered  our 
classification,  but  did  us  no  good. 

24167.  As  far  as  money  is  concerned  ?— No. 

24168.  Have  you  any  complaint  as  regards  actual 
prices  from  Ballymena  and  other  towns  outside  Bel- 
fast?— We  have  a very  special  complaint. 

24169.  What  is  it  ? — You  know  that  a great  deal  of 
the  provision-curing  industry  of  Belfast  has  been 
transferred  to  the  outside  towns.  There  is  a very  big 
industry — the  Scottish  Co-operative  have  opened  a 
curing  place  within  this  last  few  years  at  Enniskillen, 
where  they  cure  from  1,000  to  1,500  pigs  a week ; at 
Ballymena  they  cure  2,000  pigs  a week ; and  at 
Fortadown  they  cure  about  1,500  pigs  a week. 

24170.  Are  these  industries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  1— They  are 
industries  which  have  been  growing  up  and  in- 
creasing. 

24171.  While  that  of  Belfast  has  been  going  down? 
— While  that  of  Belfast  lias  been  going  down  ; and  we 
say  that  it  is  all  on  account  cf  the  preferential  rates 
which  the  railways  give  against  us. 

24172.  Can  you  give  us  a case  with  the  actual 
figures  of  what  it  is  against  you  ? — I will  take  Ennis- 
killen, which  is  the  furthest  away.  The  rate  for  pigs 
from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  is  18s.  Id.  ; we  pay  from 
Belfast  to  Glasgow  14s.  2d.  on  the  cured  product; 
there  is  also  cartage  across  the  town,  Is.  3d. ; that  is 
what  the  Belfast  curer  pays  who  gets  his  raw 
material  at  Enniskillen. 

24173.  You  pay  34s.  from  Enniskillen  to  Glasgow  ?- 
Yes,  but  from  Enniskillen  to  Glasgow  the  freight  on 
smoked  hams — the  most  valuable  part  of  the  pig—is 
only  22s.  bd.  That  works  out  at  about  11s.  per  ton 
difference. 

24174.  Is  that  practically  the  same  weight— yon 
would  not  have  it  in  the  same  shape,  would  you . 
bring  in  the  pigs.  Our  pigs  are  Class  1,  and  this 
other  cured  stuff  is  Class  2,  so  that,  if  anything,  i 
should  be  dearer  than  ours.  . . 

24175.  Instead  of  that,  they  get  it  delivered  at 
Glasgow  at  22s.  bd.  to  24s.  bd.,  as  against  your  34s.  f— 
Yes.  It  works  out  that  they  save  on  the  pig  of  abou 
1£  cwt.  9 d.  a pig.  You  see,  that  is  bd.  per  cwt.,  ana 
that  on  1,000  pigs  a week  would  make  £30  or  £4U  a 
week  difference.  .. 

24176.  And  does  practically  that  same  propor  * 
or  thereabouts  go  on  between  Fortadown,  BaUyme  , 
and  Enniskillen  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  ? No ; 
is  Enniskillen,  the  furthest  away. 

24177.  But  is  it  about  the  same  proportion  in  the 
other  places  ? — If  -we  take  Portadown  and  BaUymena, 
the  rate  on  cured  products  to  Glasgow,  inciug 
transit  across  Belfast,  is  15s.  This  means  that  Bau) 
mena  and  Portadown  curers  get  their  goods  deliv 
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Glasgow  at  the  same  rate  as  we  do  from  Belfast,  the  matter  we  did  not-  know  we  were  really  so  badly  . lnnT 
pay  14s.  2rf.^and  carta^  say  ls.^  They  thus  treated,  because  tihe  buyer  buys  the  stufi  f.o.b.  July  *’  l3°7' 

*“*  * " " 24198.  And  it  is  only  since  you  commenced  to  in-  Mr.  R.  N. 

vestigate? — That  we  found  the  box  we  were  in  or  the  Boyd, 
disease  we  have  been  su  Bering  from  all  the  time,  and  Representa- 
this  is  the  first  attempt  we  have  made  to  get  it  tive  of  the 
remedied.  Belfast 


save  8s.*per  ton  on  the  pigs  which  we  in  Belfast  have 
to  pay  from  Ballymena  or  Portadown. 

24178.  Then  there  are  other  towns  in  your  proof  ?— 
You  see  how  that  works  out  in  these  other  towns 
aeainst  Belfast.  With  regard  to  Enniskillen,  there 
is  a very  important  matter.  The  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  Enniskillen  for  American  bacon  is  14s.  2d.  I think 
you  were  asking  some  questions  about  inside  and  out- 
side rates. 

34179  and  24180.  Mr.  .4c worth. — And  how  much  is 
it  from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool? — I do  not  know 
there  is  a through  rate.  There  is  a 30s.  rate  from 
Enniskillen  to  Liverpool  made  up  as  follows:  — 
16s.  8tf.  Enniskillen  to  Belfast,  Is.  transit  across  Bel- 
last  and  12s.  6 d.  Belfast  to  Liverpool.  At  present  it 
is  possible  to  send  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  at  5s. 
per  ton  caused  by  a competing  boat,  but  I do  not  refer 
to  that.  . 

24181.  Loid  Pirne. — It  is  30s.,  against  14s.  2d.  into 
Ireland;  that  gives  an  advantage  to  the  American 
farmer  against  the  Irish  ? — Yes.  I have  here  a letter 
offering  a through  rate  from  Montreal  to  Enniskillen 
of  22s.  6d. 

24182.  Via  Liverpool  ? — Yes.  You  see  the  Ameri- 
can or  Canadian  farmer  would  have  comparatively 
cheaper  delivery  into  Enniskillen  than  the  Belfast 
man  would  have. 

24183.  Have  the  Association  which  you  are  connected 
with  brought  that  before  the  railway  companies  ? — We 
have  had  several  conferences  with  them. 

24184.  With  the  Great  Northern? — Yes. 

24185.  And  the  Midland? — Yes.  There  Ls  another 
thing  with  regard  to  these  railways  which  constitutes 
a serious  grievance.  They  often  charge  less  for  the 
.'ured  product  than  for  the  raw  material.  For  ex- 
ample, their  charge  on  dead  pigs  from  Londonderry 
to  Belfast  is  18s.,  but  they  take  cured  meats,  includ- 
ing American  bacon  for  10s.  lOd.  between  the  same 
towns. 

24186.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  carry  the  cured 
meat  frequently  at  a lower  rate  than  the  raw  material  ? 
—Yes ; very  often.  For  instance,  the  rate  from  Porta- 
down  to  Belfasc  is  7s.  6d.  on  the  cured  provision,  less 
cartage  at  both  ends;  you  can  take  off  practically  2s., 
which  brings  it  down  to  5s.  6r and  we  pay  8s.  8 d.  on 
dead  pigs  from  station  to  station. 

24187.  But  the  workers  in  mills  and  factories  reap 
Die  advantage  of  it,  although  the  farmer  may  not,  in 
getting  cheap  food? — In  getting  cheap  American 
baoon. 

24188.  Yes? — We  do  not  mind  that;  we  only  ask 
for  fair  play. 

24189.  You  want  to  get  yours  at  the  same  rate,  what- 
ever it  is? — Yes.  If  it  pays  to  carry  the  one  do  not 
■give  us  any  worse  terms. 

24190-  Your  request,  broadly  speaking,  on  behalf 
of  the  Provision  Curers’  Association,  is  that  you 
yint  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  American 
Hraier  is  treated?— Quite  so;  that  is  our  contention. 

- saY  ft  fs  only  fair,  and  that  is  what  we  ask 


24199.  You  have  heard  of  the  powers  of  the  Depart-  ?rcivii 


P?ss  ovei'  that  I some  of  my  colleagues 
wiU  doubtless  take  it  up.  Have  you  anythin!  to 
watJ1™  Pass™ger  fares?— We  do  not  want  to 
...  J our  Case  d°wn.  Passenger  fares  do  not  affect- 
to  th  hav®.  this  grievance.  With  regard 

10,  Vo(Tler?cCounties-  t*ley  charge  perhaps  from 
f,VK  1Ti  T’l  ,or.  a ton  from  Belfast  to  various  sta- 
tdwnc  W;r  lme'  but  on  thr<>ugh  rates  from  English 
2419-1  fc  “•  »w 

Belfast  ^ ^V6r  t "'hok  Nifc?  as  compared 

«« *»*  come  fcrom  England? — 


done  ; we  have  never  gone  to  them.  „ 

24200.  Therefore,  you  are  very  anxious.,  as  a trade,  Board  of 
that  this  through  traffic  and  trie  arrangements  be-  Trade  or  the 
tween  steamers  and  the  railways  should  be  investi-  Department 
gated  by  somebody  ?— Quite  so  of  Agriculture 

24201.  That  whatever  the  rates  are,  Belfast  should  appealed  to 
get  fair  play  ? — That  the  through  rate  to  Cross-  for  redress 
Channel  markets  from  such  places  as  Enniskillen  and  as  to  the  high 
Portadown  for  the  cured  meats  should  not  b§  less  than  1?oal  ratf 
the  carriage  on  dead  pigs  to  Belfast  from  such  places  S.fS?., y 

" boat  fretote  from  RJf,.,  « Irish  Railways 

proportion 


plus  the  steamboat  freight  from  Belfast  to  the  same 
Cross-Channel  markets. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 
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24202.  You  want  Belfast  to  get  fair  play  ? — Yes. 

24203.  I daresay  you  know  that  there  are  a great 
many  neighbours  of  Belfast  who  think  that  Belfast 
gets  no  fair  play  at  all,  but  a great  deal  more  than 
fair  play? — We  want  figures. 

24204.  Then  let  us  get  some.  The  last  instance  you  The  question 
gave  was  that  of  the  Midland  Northern  Counties  of  preferential 
charging  15s.  as  the  local  rate  as  compared  with  cross -channel 
2s.  6 d.  on  a through  rate? — Yes;  they  charge  2s.  6 d.  through  rates, 
on  a through  rate. 

24205.  From  where  and  where  to? — The  rate  to 
Leeds  from  Ballymena  is  32s.  6 d.  ; Belfast  to  Leeds 
is  30s.  a ton.  If  you  take  the  rate  from  Ballymena 
to  Belfast 

24206.  But  suppose  you  took  it  the  other  way 
round?— That  is  the  way  we  take  it,  because  we  are 
in  Belfast. 

24207.  Supposing  you  sold  one  pig  to  one  man  at  Ballymena 
5s.,  and  another  pig  to  another  man  for  4s.  6 d.,  why  and  Leeds 
should  I assume  that  you  took  it  all  off  the  head  or  fate 
all  off  the  tail  of  the  pig  instead  of  spreading  it  *nstaiieed. 
all  over  the  pig  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  is  relevant. 

24208.  Is  not  that  what  it-  comes  to? — I do  not 
think  so. 

24209.  You  say  they  charge  from  Ballvmena  to 
Leeds  32s.  6 d.  ? — Yes. 

24210.  And  they  charge  30s.  from  Belfast  to  Leeds? 

—Yes, 

24211.  Lit  us  suppose  that  the  one  works  out  at 
ls“-  a nulri  the  other  at  1 id.  Why  should  we 
not  suppose  that  they  spread  the  reduction  over  the 

whole  of  200  miles  or  whatever  the  distance  is? I 

do  not  care  where  they  spread  it.  Where  we  are 
that  we  have  to  buy  in  Ballymena  market. 

24212,  You  only  get  2s.  6d.  advantage  although  you 
are  many  miles  nearer?— We  do  not  get  any  advan- 
tage, but  we  pay  the  same  railway  company  for 
carrying  pigs  from  Ballymoney  to  Belfast,  about  12s. 

24213.  Whereas  the  man  curing  in  Ballymoney  pays 
only  2s.  6 d.  more  to  send  it  all  the  way.  I quite 
follow  that,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say 
that  they  only  take  2s.  6 d.  for  that  distance.  They 
orly  get  2s.  6 d.  extra,  but  it  is  not  on  that  distance 
only,  it  is  on  the  whole  distance? — But  we  put  it  on 
at  Belfast  and  are  charged 

24214.  N 


1 241Qd^  ?0ods  cajne  from  England. 

'was  to  7?°  i ey,n°t;  charge  the  same  from  tihe  same 


places?0  15^- a?  ^7  do  from  England  to  those 

Kuk ~T  ’ 1 think  tixey  do- 

Belfast  as*  -l6  a.  through  rate?— It  acts  against 
fast  man  u utlng  centre-  For  instance,  a Bel- 

*.£»*>"*  P®7  12s-  or  a ton  to  get 
pany  for  2s  gj^one  * la*  *be7  do  for  an  English  cora- 

WwItou1^  iS  P°int  1 would  like  to  ask  you. 
? i1apPlled  or  gore.  ■ - - - - 

Sen  Questions  2- 

Hw,  W taken.' 
fts  Board  QfVJ0?  ,an7T  r?,ason  for  not  going  to 
J of  Trade?— Until  we  came  to  look  into 


~ the  Board  of  Trade 

G»ese  questions?— No.  This  is  the  first 


„ x-r.  a^?ut  dead  pigs.  I remember  when  The  equity  .if 

you  came  to  Parliament  sixteen  years  ago,  and  you  the  present 
made  out  a case  for  putting  dead  pigs  in  a ciaas  classification 
thatonly  applied  to  Ireland — the  first  class  ? — Yes.  of  dead  pigs 

24215.  If  it  had  been  in  England  it  would  have  *n  comparison 
been  like  any  other  dead  meat,  and  would  be  in  with  other 
the  fourth  class? — Yes.  goods  traffic. 

24216.  The  fourth  class  rates  are  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  high  as  those  of  class  1?— Yes. 

24217.  So  that  you  got  a special  concession  in  Ire- 
land for  dead  pigs?— We  did  on  paper,  but  it  did 
not  work  out  any  good  to  us. 

24218.  You  got  pigs  carried  from  Portadown  to 
Belfast  in  two-ton  lots  at  3s.  6d.  ? — Oh  no  ; we  nav 
8s.  8 d. 

24219.  I beg  your  pardon— I have  it  wrong.  You 
are  charged  8s.  ?— Eight  shillings  and  eightpence  for 
anything  under  three-ton  lots. 


24220.  Do  you  really  think  that  pigs  ought  to  i 
as  low  as  meal? — I do.  I know  that  if  I were 
railway  company  I would  rather  carry  pigs. 


3 D 
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24221.  What  are  pigs  worth  per  lb.  ?— They  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  cured  article. 

24222.  About  how  much  a pound?— From  6 d.  per 
pound. 

24223.  Meal  is  worth  a penny  ?— Hardly  a penny, 
and  Indian  meal  at  that. 

24224.  Corn  before  it  is  ground  is  even  lower  than 
that.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  then  to  charge  the  same 
rate  or  a lower  rate  for  a thing  that  is  worth  bd. 
per  pound  than  for  a thing  that  is  worth  a penny  ? 

: That  is  not  the  basis  I am  taking. 

24225.  But  is  not  that  the  basis  on  which  the 
railway  companies  charge  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

24226.  I think  you  will  find  that  it  is? — We  are 
n competing  with  Americans  and . Danes,  and  their 
.lead  meat  rate  is  as  low  as  the  corn  rate. 

24227.  You  want  to  be  fair  to  both  sides,  of  course? 
— ' Yes. 

24228.  But  you  naturally  see  your  own  side,  and 
you  admit  the  value  is  very  different.  Do  you  really 
think  that  a bag  of  meal  is  as  liable  to  be  damaged 
as  a dead  pig? — More  liable. 

24229.  If  e.  bag  of  meal  received  some  hard  knocks 
in  being  got  in  and  out  of  the  van  would  it  do  it 
much  harm?— Hard  knocks  would  not  do  any  harm. 

24230.  Surely  meat  gets  very  much  damaged  by 
rough  handling — bruised  ? — Not  after  it  is  killed. 

24231.  You  complain  in  your  proof  that  in  some 
places  thirty  or  forty  males  away  pigs  are  not  de- 
f liveTed  for  six  or  seven  hours? — We  have  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble : in  regard  to  the  shipping  train, 
which  should  arrive  at  Belfast  at  5.35. 

24232.  You  say  that  six  or  seven  hours  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles  is  too  long?— We  complain  of  having 
to  keep  our  men  after  seven  o’clock,  when  the  train 
is  due  at  5.35  ; we  have  to  pay  them  overtime. 

24233.  Your  complaint  is  that  during  the  summer 
months  they  have  to  wait  sometimes,  and  the  pigs, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  are  not  delivered  for  six 
or  seven  hours? — Yes. 

24234.  I take  it  that  it  is  bad  for  pigs  to  be  kept 
waiting  about  in  summer  weather?— Yes  ; we  want 
them  at  the  time  they  are  due — 5.35 — or  before  seven 
o’clock. 

24235.  Supposing  the  Tailway  company  kept  the 
meal  for  a couple  of  days  it  would  not  go  bad  ?— Oh, 
no. 

24236.  Do  you  stall  think  it  is  as  expensive  for  the 
railway  companies  to  carry  meal  as  to  carry  dead 
pigs  ? — I do,  because  it  is  by  their  ordinary  service, 
and  they  are  running  three  or  four  goods  trains  a day. 

I do  not  think  it  is  any  hardship  for  those  who  have 
to  carry  goods  to  bring  them  by  a train  which  wiill 
be  in  at  a reasonable  time. 

24237.  If  they  had  only  two  or  three  trucks  of  meal 
you  would  not  expect  them  to  run  it  specially, 
would  you  ? — No.  That  is  one  of  the  points  we  make 
with  regard  to  pigs.  They  know  that  the  market  is 
* held  weekly,  and  that  they  will  have  from  ten  to 
e twenty  (tons ; they  could  leave  their  empty  coal 
wagons.  At  the  time  to  which  you  referred  just 
now  the  raiilway  companies  made  it  a special  point 
that  in  Ireland  they  should  get  higher  rates,  because 
they  had  not  any  traffic  back,  that  they  sent  coal  in- 
land, but  they  had  not  a traffic  hack  to  the  sea-board. 
This  is  a traffic  that  they  can  use,  their  empty 
coal  trucks  for  and  take  back  in  them. 

24238.  You  agree  that  the  traffic  in  dead  pigs  is  a 
traffic  that  has  to  be  done  very  quickly? — In  the  sum- 
mer time  they  have  to  be  delivered  the  same  day ; in 
the  winter  time  they  are  delivered  the  following  day. 
But  you  see  it  assists  the  railway  companies  as  well 
as  anything  else,  because  they  have  no  demurrage, 
our  carts  are  waiting  upon  them,  the  wagons  are 
emptied  as  soon  as  they  come  in ; we  are  only  too  glad 
to  get  them. 

24239.  Surely  you  see  that  it  means  that  they  must 
run  the  trains  even  though  they  have  only  a couple  or 
three  wagons? — They  do  not  run  any  special  trains 
for  this  traffic. 

24240.  They  must  run  a very  light  service?— No; 
it  is  their  ordinary  shipping  train;  they  put  us  on 
to  it.  r 

24241.  I think  the  railway  companies  would  say 
that  this  is  an  expensive  traffic  to  handle  ? — I am 
speaking  as  a person  who  attends  the  markets  and 
who  knows  what  is  done,  and  I know  that  if  I were 
a railway  company  I would  take  dead  pigs  rather 
than  any  other  traffic,  because  if  it  rains  on  them  it 
makes  no  difference,  they  are  not  protected  in  any 


way  from  the  weather ; they  can  pile  them  up.  tW 
or  four  tons  in  one  wagon,  and  away  they  ge, 

24242.  In  England  you  would  pay  the"  same  rate 
as  for  dead  meat,  which  is  two  or  three  times  as  high 
as  that  for  meal  ?— I think  the  same  rate  applies  to 
England  now. 

24243.  For  dead  pigs? — Yes. 

24244.  It  is  not  :an  ordinary  English  traffic,  If 
you  sent  dead  pigs  in  England,  unless  they  were  com- 
ing  through  from  Ireland,  you  would  have  to  pay  the  j 
same  as  for  beef,  which  would  be  about  three  times  I 
as  much  as  for  meal  ? — You  see  the  classification 
which  applies  to  England. 

24245.  It  was  put  in  because  they  said  it  was  an 
Irish  traffic  and  not  an  English  traffic?— It  is  only 
Ulster  that  this  applies  to.  There  is  one  other  point 
I think  should  be  mentioned.  The  Ulster  system  of 
curing  is  progressive.  For  instance,  Carrick macros, 
Castleblayney,  and  Dundalk  have  started  dead  pig 
markets  where  previously  there  were  live  pig  markets^ 
and  in  every  case  where  a dead  pig  market  has  boon 
opened  it  has  flourished  and  always  continued. 

24246.  You  mean  that  pigs  are  being  more  anf 
more  killed  before  they  start?— The  farmers  woulf 
rather  have  it,  because  they  are  not  taken  in  in 
selling  by  the  cwt.  The  live  pigs  were  sold  by 
“eye,”  and  the  farmers  did  not  know  what  they 
would  get.  The  other  is  the  more  satisfactory  way’; 
they  can  calculate  beforehand  and  know  what  they 
will  get. 

24247.  Do  you  not  sell  them  by  live  weight  in  Ire- 
land?— No  ; they  were  merely  judged  by  the  eye. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po8, 

24248.  Just  one  general  question  with  regard  to 
subsidies.  I suppose  the  industry  which  you  repre- 
sent is,  in  your  own  opinion,  quite  as  important  as 
the  industry  which  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  last  witness  but 
one,  represented.  You  were  in  the  room  perhaps 
when  Mr.  Lindsay  was  giving  his  evidence?— Which 
industry  did  he  represent? 

24249.  He  represented  the  dry  goods  industry,  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Ulster  Agri-  | 
cultural  Society,  and  he  was  managing  director  of  a ' 
large  dry  goods  business  ? — I think  that  from  the 
Irish  farmers’  point  of  view  there  is  no  industry 
that  either  pays  him  as  well  or  is  as  important  to 
him  as  the  pork  industry. 

24250.  At  any  rate,  the  industry  you  represent  is 
a very  important  one  ? — I want  you  to  take  note  of 
that  fact.  I may  mention  that  the  Irish  farmer  gets 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  bd.  a pound  for  his  pork; 
that  is  more  than  the  Danish  farmers  get,  and  2d.  per 
lb.  more  than  the  American  farmers  get.  It  is  the  only 
thing  for  which  the  Irish  farmer  can  get  an  enhanced 
price.  Ha  cannot  get  more  for  his  beef.  He  gets 
one-third  more  for  his  pigs  than  his  competitors  get, 
but  he  can  get  no  more  for  his  beef  than  his  com- 
petitors can.  So  that  it  is  a thing  which  pays  him.  j 


24251.  It  goes  without  saying  in  such  circumstances,  j 
seeing  that  as  a rule  we  are  placed  at  a great  disad-  j 
vantage,  that  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  encourage  ; 
that  trade  from  your  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
The  farmer  has  to  pay  these  rates  of  18s.  or  so  from 
Enniskillen ; and  if  we  buy  ire  Enniskillen  the 
farmer  has  really  to  pay  the  freight.  The  American  : 
farmer  can  send  from  Montreal  to  Enniskillen  for 
22s.  bd.,  whereas  the  Irish  farmer  has  to  pay  18s. 
from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast,  and  34s.  if  he  takes  « » 
Glasgow.  We  consider  that  these  are  figures  which 
ought  to  he  put  before  you. 

24252.  In  furtherance  of  your  contention  would 
he  prepared,  if  it  were  desirable  to  reduce  the  rail- 
way rates  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  tne 
dead  pig  trade,  that  the  State  should,  if  necessary, 
give  some  small  subsidy  for  a limited  period  to  cove 
any  loss  that  might  during  that  peried  he  meurn 
by  "the  raiilway  companies  ?— Quite  so.  Wesay  tha  - 

24253.  You  heard  Mr.  Lindsay  say  that  he 
totally  opposed  to  subsidies,  that  they  were  ta 
rourrhlv  demoTali since  that  there  was  no  reason  >1 


country,  that  the  trade  could  look  after  * 
do  not  agree  with  that  opinion? — I do  not  thins  • 
There  are  some  cases  where,  people  are  situated  in 
abnormal  way  and  ought  to  be  treated  abnorm  *1 
where  the  traffic  is  small,  and  there  is  a hope 
developing  it. 

24254.  You  come  from  Ulster  and  Mr.  Lindsay 
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came  from  Belfast.  That  shows  that  on  this  porn? 
-there  is  a difference  of  opinion.  Two  people  from 
practically  the  same  district,  both  representing  iav*. 
portant  industries,  seem  to  hold  very  different  view's 
on  the  subject.  Your  view,  at  any  rate,  is  that  a 
material  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  would  be  of  ap- 
preciable benefit  to  your  particular  industry? — Yes. 
We  want  to  get  fair  play.  There  is  Messrs.  Burns ; 
they  charge  14s.  2d.  on  cured  provisions  from  Belfast 
-to  Glasgow,  dock  to  dock,  but  in  a through  rate  they, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Great  Northern  and  Mid- 
land, will  carry  the  same  article  at  15s.  from  Porta- 
down  or  Ballymena,  including  transit  across  Belfast, 
though  the  Belfast  curer  has  had  to  pay  8s.  per  ton 
on  dead  pigs,  his  raw  material,  from  Portadown  or 
Ballymena  to  Belfast,  station  to  station.  The  rail- 
way companies  will  not  tell  us  how  much  Messrs. 
Burns  charge,  but  we  lose  8s.  per  ton  between  them. 
We  think  that  where  a company  like  Messrs.  Burns 
is  given  a through  rate  the  railway  company  should 
he  made  to  disclose  the  analysis  of  the  rate  and  be 
subject  to  some  regulation  that  would  prevent  undue 
preferences.  That  is  the  suggestion  we  want  to  maka 

24255.  In  furtherance  of  that,  you  would  be  of 
opinion  that,  if  there  could  be  some  means,  by  pay- 
ment or  otherwise,  of  getting  an  analysis  of  the 
through  rat&3  given  to  other  traders,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit? — Yes. 

24256.  So  that  every  trader  could  see,  on  payment 
or  otherwise,  exactly  how  he  and  his  competitors  were 
circumstanced  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  We  wish  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  some  steps  to  prevent  altogether 
preferential  rates,  such  as  I have  quoted.  There  is 
another  matter  which  has  been  brought  before  you — a 
rate  of  4s.  on  grain  from  Derry  to  Belfast.  They 
charge  18s.  Id.  on  pigs,  and  a special  rate  of  10s.  lOd 
on  bacon.  I do  not  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  They  are  talking  about  competition  : if  the 
4s.  rate  is  a paying  rate  we  should  not  be  paying 
18s.  Id.  ; if  the  4s.  rate  is  not  a paying  rate  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  use  the  money  of  one  class 
of  traders  to  squeeze  out  competition,  so  that  when 
the  competition  has  been  squeezed  out  they  can  revert 
to  the  higher  rates.  I think  that  that  is  against  the 
interest  of  the  trader.  With  regard  to  competition, 
I could  give  some  figures.  There  are  carters  from 
Portadown  to  Armagh.  These  men  cart  one-third  of 
the  traffic.  The  railway  do  business  for  3s.  a ton  from 
Armagh  to  Portadown.  That  is  because  of  the  carting 
competition.  If  you  take  Dungannon,  about  four 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  the 


tfiiles  farther,  where  there  is  no  competition  with 
tliey  charge  double  the  rate— 6j.  That  means 
that  they  use  the  money  of  the  traders  to  put  down 
competition. 

24257.  You  rather  imply  that  where  they  can  the 
railway  companies  would  practically  incur  a little 
expense  to  stifle  competition? — Yes;  to  stifle  com- 
petition. 

24258.  And  then  raise  the  rates  upon  them? — That 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  traders. 

24259.  Manifestly.  There  is  only  one  other  ques- 
tion. You  say  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  beset  with  difficulties,  so  that  individual 
traders  suffer  rather  than  resort  to  an  appeal.  Are 
you  not  confusing  that  with  appealing  to  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission?  There  is  no  expense  in 
appealing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  intervene  or  to 
try  and  rectify  any  complaint — it  only  involves  a 
penny  stamp  ? — I suppose  we  have  been  suffering  from 
what  the  man  called  ignorance.  People  have  the  idea 
that,  especially  for  a private  trader,  it  is  a big  job 
to  tackle  a railway  company.  We  had  the  idea  that 
it  would  require  counsel,  and  so  on. 

24260.  That  only  applies  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  ? — That  is  what  we  were  referring  to. 

24261.  You  can  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  a very  small  cost  ? — It  is  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  we  were  referring  to. 

24262.  Lord  Pirrie. — I take  it  from  your  evidence, 
though  I do  not  think  Mr.  Acworth  took  quite  the 
same  view,  that  you  contend  that  you  supply  a re- 
turn traffic  for  the  railway  company's  empty  wagons 
in  which  they  have  brought  coil  or  feeding  stuffs 
from'  Belfast;  you  supply  them  with  a freight  back 
to  Belfast,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
say  you  should  get  your  goods  carried  at  a cheaper 
rate  per  ton  than  meal,  which  is  carried  from  Belfast, 
and  then  the  wagons  have  to  go  back  empty? — Yes ; 
that  is  so.  One  of  the  arguments  used  against  us  as 
a country  at  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  was 
that  that  the  railway  companies  had  a traffic  only  one 
way. 

24263.  That  you  'had  no  export  traffic.  Now,  you 
supply  an  export  traffic  and  yet  the  railway  com- 
panies charge  you  nearly  double  rates? — Yes. 

24264.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  you  sure  that  the  traffic 
is  always  more  into  the  country  than  back  from  tihe 
country  to  the  ports  ? — The  question  is  as  to  the  total 
balance,  is  it  not? — The  point  was  made  against  us  at 
any  rate. 
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FORTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  JULY  5th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 


In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London.. 


Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Firrie,  p.c  - 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.0.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson,  Poe  c.b.  ; Mr.  \V.  j|_ 
Acworth;  and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


July  5,  1907. 

Mr.  J.  Ormsby 
Lawder, 
M.Inst.  C.R., 
n.n., 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
Ratepayers’ 
Protection 
Association, 
co.  Leitrim. 


Rate  levied  on 
the  ratepayers 
under  the 
guarantee  on 
the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Light 
Railway. 


Inception  of 


Cost  of 
construction 
per  mile. 


Mr.  J.  Ormsby  Lawder,  M.Inst.  c.e.,  d.l.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


24265.  Mr.  Lawder,  you  are  a member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Civil  Engineers,  I believe? — Yes. 

24266.  I think  you  are  Deputy -Lieutenant  for  the 
County  of  Leitrim? — Yes. 

24267.  Do  you  appear  here  in  your  own  indivi- 
dual capacity  or  as  representing  any  association? — I 
represent  the  Ratepayers’  Protection  Association, 
Country  Leitrim,  and  I also  represent  myself  as  one  of 
the  largest  ratepayers  in  the  district. 

24268.  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  on  any  par- 
ticular subject  before  us  ? — I want  to  give  evidence 
with  regard  to  this  railway — the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Light  Railway. 

24269.  Do  you  live  on  that  line  ? — Yes. 

24270.  And  are  you  a ratepayer  ?— Yes  ; I am  one 
of  the  largest  ratepayers  on  the  line. 

24271.  What  is  the  rate  that  the  ratepayers  have 
to  pay  in  connection  with  this  railway  1 — The  pre- 
sent rate  is  Is.  in  the  pound  ; and,  were  it  not  that 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  the  rates  are  re- 
lieved to  the  extent  of  3d.  in  the  pound,  it  would  be 
Is.  3 d.  in  the  pound — that  is  to  say,  after  the  Go- 
vernment have  given  their  contribution. 

24272.  Is  the  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  levied  on 
the  whole  of  the  district? — On  the  rateable  area. 
The  area  was  determined  by  the  grand  juries,  and 
included  the  districts  which  were  supposed  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  line.  Approximately,  about  five  miles 
of  country  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

24273.  But  is  the  Is.  rate  levied  throughout  the 
whole  .area,  or  does  the  rate  vary  according  to  the 
area? — It  is  levied  on  the  whole'  area. 

24274.  It  is  Is.  in  the  pound  now? — Is.  in  the 
pound. 

24275.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Is  that  net — is  it  Is.  that 
you  actually  pay  1 — Yes,  allowing  for  the  Govern- 
ment rate  and  also  the  3d.  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  relieved  us  of. 

24276.  You  do  pay  net  Is.  ? — Is.  net  at  present. 

24277.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Hoi. — That  only  applies 
to  the  Co.  Leitrim,  I think.  Cavan  pays  less,  does 
is  not  ?— Cavan  pays  6 d.  in  the  pound.  I am  acting 
only  for  the  Leitrim  ratepayers. 

24278.  Chairman.-  -Had  you  anything  to  do  with 
the  _ inception  of  this  railway  ? — Yes ; I was  the 
originator  of  the  line  ; I acted  as  lion,  secretary  first, 
and  then  as  joint  engineer- in-chief  with  Mr.  James 
Barton.  After  the  line  was  completed  I acted  for  a 
few  years  as  engineer,  and  then  I resigned. 

24279.  Then  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  history  and  circumstances  of  the  line?— I 
am. 

24280.  How  long  did  the  railway  take  in  construc- 
tion?— From  the  day  that  I called  the  first  public 
meeting  to  consider  the  scheme  until  the  main  line 
of  33j  miles  was  opened  for  traffic  was  four  years  and 
one  month  from  the  first  inception  to  the  opening  of 
the  railway  line ; and  the  tramway  portion,  which 
is  14f  miles,  was  very  far  advanced  at  that  time, 
and  was  opened  shortly  afterwards — in  May  1888. 

24281.  First  of  all,  tell  us  what  was  the  cost  per 
mile  of  the  tramway  portion  of  the  railway  ?— The 
cost  of  the  tramway  portion  of  the  railway  per  mile 


was  £3,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  railway  portion  was 
£4,500  per  mile.  The  line  was  made,  completed  with 
rolling  stock  and  everything  else,  at  £6,000  under  the 
engineer’s  estimate,  and  £26,000  under  the  Board  ot 
"Works’  estimate. 

24282.  How  many  miles  ere  tramway  and  how  mam  ! 
miles  are  railway  ? — The  railway  portion  is  33’-  j 
miles  and  the  tramway  portion  is  143  miles.  Per-  j 
haps  this  little  sketch  map  here,  which  F as  hon.  j 
secretary  sent  round  to  the  various  grand  juries  and  1 
ratepayers,  and  so  on,  before  we  went  to  the  grand 
juries,  would  be  useful.  The  line  which  we  promoted 
is  shown  in  the  strong  red  line,  and  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  other  schemes  which  were  to  be  tails  to  our 
comet,  so  to  speak. 

24283.  I think  we  had  better  get  at  once  to  what  1 
may  call  the  present  day  conditions,  if  you  do  not 
mind.  The  railway  has  been  open  eighteen  «r 
nineteen  years,  I think? — Yes. 

24284.  What  were  the  earnings  of  the  railway  in 
the  year  1905-6  ? — £4  8s.  4d.  per  week  per  mile. 

24285.  And  what  wc-re  the  working  expenses?—' The 
working  expenses  were  93' 6 per  cent.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I may  state  that  before  we  went  before  tie 
grand  juries  the  provisional  committee  had  a pampl- 
let  published  which  I,  as  hon.  secretary,  was  ordered 
to  print,  and  which  I have  here ; and  it  was  state! 
in  that  pamphlet  that  taking  other  lines  already 
constructed  which  went  through  similar  country  in 
Ireland  adjacent  to  our  line,  with  a population  tie  : 
same  or  slightly  less  tlnan  that  on  our  line,  and  with  j 
a valuation  per  square  mile  slightly  less  than  that  ; 
on  our  line,  those  lines  were  made  at  a certain  cost, 
which  was  very  much  larger  than  what  our  line  cost,  ; 
and  that  their  earnings  were  so  much  per  week  pH  j 
mile.  And,  basing  our  calculations  on  these  fignrts.  j 
which  were  the  only  figures  we  had  to  go  upon,  lines  j 
adjacent  to  our  own,  the  provisional  committee  ; 
thought  that  we  ought  shortly  after  opening  to  be  ato  ' 
to  earn  £6  per  week  per  mile  for  the  whole  of  tk  ■ 
line. 

24286.  That  was  the  estimate? — That  was  the  es- 
timate. . . 

24287.  What  were  the  adjacent  lines? — I will  j^ 
read  from  the  pamphlet.  , 

24288.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  extracts  from  tie 
pamphlet.  What  were  the  adjacent  lines  you  comp***4 
with?— One  was  Lord  Lucan’s  line— the  line  fro® 
Athlone  to  Westport;  another  was  the  Clones  to  Cavan 
line,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Great  Northern,  an4 
there  was  also  the  Cootehill  branch  of  the  Grew 
Northern. 

24289.  In  comparing  the  receipts  of  those  m"* 
your  provisional  committee  estimated  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  particular  line,  the  Cavan  and 
Railway,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  £6  per  mile  F 
week  ? — Yes. 


24290.  After  being  at  work  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  instead  of  £6  per  mile  per  week,  what  do  yo 
say  was  the  average  ?— £4  8s.  4 d.  in  1905-6.  And 
was  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  working  exPen' 
of  the  light  railways— at  that  time  there  was  t o 
little  experience  of  them — with  a three-foot  gang 
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or  a metre  gauge,  as  in  India  or  on  the  Continent, 
•would  come  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. At  that  time  the  big  railway  companies’ 
working,  expenses  were  something  like  52  per  cent. 

24291.  If  your  anticipations  had  been  realised  the 
ratepayers,  instead  of  paying  . Is.  in  the  pound  as 
now,  would  probably  not  have  been  called  upon  for 
anything? — That  is  so.  I may  say  that  the  rate- 
payers up  to  this,  from  the  year  1884,  the  time  of  the 
inception  of  the  scheme,  up  to  1st  May,  1905,  that 
is,  two.  years  ago,  which  are  the  last  statistics  I 
could  get  from  the  County  Council — the  Leitrim  rate- 
payers had  paid  £76,453  in  rates,  and  that  is  up  to 
1st  May,  1905.  Now,  if  you  take  the  figures  for  the 
next  two  years,  that  is,  up  to  1st  May,  1907,  the 
present  year,  it  would  be  approximately  £82,000  that 
we  have  paid. 

24292.  That  is  the  contribution  of  the  ratepayers 
towards  this  railway  ?— Yes ; irrespective  of  the 
Government  contribution. 

24293.  Has  the  passenger  traffic  much  increased 
since  the  line  was  opened  ? — No ; the  passenger  traffic 
has  gone  down.  When  the  line  was  first  opened  it 
was  decided  to  charge  §<?.  a mile  to  the  third  class 
passengers,  and  after  a time  that  was  raised.  After 
we  opened  the  passenger  traffic  on  that  line  amounted 
to  8,685  passengers  per  month  on  an  average. 

24294.  That  was  the  first  year  after  opening? — 
Yes,  and  then  in  1905-6,  after  working  some  eighteen 
years,  the  passengers  numbered  7,834  per  month  ; 
so  that  the  passenger  traffic  has  gone  down. 

24295.  I suppose  the  population  has  decreased  ? — 
The  population  has  decreased,  but  I do  not  think  that 
that  affects  the  railway  very  much,  because  the  popu- 
lation, taking  them  as  a whole,  are  not  a travelling 
population  : they  do  not  travel  much. 

24296.  You  attribute  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  to  the  increase  in  the  fares? — 
I do. 

24297.  Mr.  Aspinoll. — Are  those  single-journey 
passengers  ? — I cannot  tell  you  ; it  gives  it  in  the 
half-yearly  reports,  the  number  of  passengers  that 
travel  on  the  line. 

24298.  Chairman. — Those  would  be  single  journeys. 
Your  figures  are  from  the  half-yearly  reports,  and 
they  would  be  compiled  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — No 
doubt. 


24299.  Mr.  A cieorth. — When  were  the  rates 

changed  ?— About  two  years  or  so  after  the  line  was 
opened. 

24300.  That  would  be  1891  or  thereabouts  ? — 189C 
or  1891. 

24301.  Chairman. — I need  perhaps  hardly  ask  you 
this  question — I suppose  the  ratepayers  are  not  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  Is.  in  the  pound  ?— They  are 
not,  indeed. 

24302.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  yon  are  one  of  the 
largest  ratepayers  ? — Yes  ; my  contribution  last  year 
was  £18  towards  this  railway  rate. 

24303.  What  was  the  highest  rate  the  ratepayers 
'Pk'u-8!?  to  Pay  in  conl>e<-’tion  with  this  railway? — 
Ine  highest  rate  the  ratepayers  have  ever  paid  was 
Is-  10d.  in  the  pound. 

^^04.  What  was  the  lowest  ?— It  went  down  to  8 rJ. 

24305.  What  year  was  that,  do  you  know  ? — I think 
aoout  three  or  four  years  ago. 

24306.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the 
ates  have  gone  up  to  Is.  ? — The  reason  the  rates  have 
££nerv“p  1S  tllat  the  last  three  or  four  years 

the  Directors  decided  to  have  a reserve  fund,  which 

urged  them  in  the  beginning  to  put  by.  I urged 
_em  to  set  apart  a small  sum  which  would  not  have 
oeen  felt  by  the  ratepayers  at  all,  say,  a couple  of 

nclred  pounds  each  half-year,  which  would  not 
nave  raised  the  rates  more  than  a farthing  or  a 
“f‘tPen?y  ln,  the  pound,  as  I knew  the  day  would 
i en  t l,e  r°tling  stock  would  have  to  be  in- 
reonW  °r  , the  engines  would  give  out  and 

SS  ? fir*1- and  *>  °n-  B,it  theJ did  ”<*  *> 

lief  ’,and  there  was  no  reserve  fund  until  within  the 
®!17°  f three  years.  Then  they  started  this  re- 
of  mV  P think  has  been  chiefly  the  cause 

contribution  W ra*es’  *s  *°  say’  the  ratepayers’ 

veaS°7;  Hal  t.here  been’  during  *110  last  four  or  five 
'placed  Certain  amount  taken  out  of  revenue  and 
placed  to  a reserve  fund? — Yes. 

tri22l  And  *hat  has  increased,  of  course,  the  con- 
thevh™  cf  ratepayers  to  the  railway  ?— Yes  ; 

7 have  had  to  put  new  boilers  in  the  engines,  and 


to  get  new  rolling  stock,  and  they  have  bought  a lot 
of  new  sleepers,  and  all  that  comes  out  of  revenue 
instead  of  out  of  the  reserve  fund,  as  it  would  have 
done  had  they  provided  one  in  the  beginning. 

24309.  Where  are  the  head  offices  of  this  railway  ? 
— In  Dublin.  The  Manager's  office  is  in  Ballina- 
more,  on  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  the  Locomotive 
Superintendent's  office  is  also  on  the  centre  of  the 
line,  at  Ballinamore,  and  the  Engineer’s  in  Ennis- 
killen. 

24310.  Have  you  got  the  last  balance  sheet  of  the 
railway  ? — Yes,  I have. 

24311.  What  are  the  Dublin  expenses,  do  you 
know  ?— That  I cannot  say. 

24312.  They  are  not  shown  in  the  half-yearly  ac- 
counts ? — No. 

24313.  Mr.  Acworth. — General  charges,  £391  for 
1905  and  £397  for  1906.  Do  the  Directors  get  any 
fees? — No,  but  when  they  go  to  Dublin  they,  of  course, 
get  their  free  passes  up,  and  they  get  their  expenses 
in  Dublin. 

24314.  That  is  for  the  meetings? — For  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — The  rent  of  the 
head  office  is  £40  a year. 

24315.  Lord  Pirrie. — Are  the  Directors’  meetings 
held  in  Dublin  ? — All  the  Board  meetings  are  held  in 
Dublin.  They  have  Traffic  meetings  occasionally  in 
Ballinamore,  but  the  head  offices  are  in  Dublin,  and 
the  ordinary  Board  meetings  are  held  there. 

24316.  Does  the  Secretary  travel  ? — I am  not  quite 
certain. 

24317.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Directors  all  have  local 
addresses,  I see  ? — I can  tell  you  who  the  local  men 
are. 

24318.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
The  Chairm  m lives  on  the  line,  and  the  Deputy- 
Chairman  lives  in  the  County  Leitrim  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so. 

24319.  Most  of  them  are,  I see,  living  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  counties  ? — Yes. 

24320.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  Board  ? — No ; I 
was  offered  a seat  on  the  Board,  but  I did  not  take 
it. 

24321.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  not  from  want  of  Direc- 
tors that,  the  line  is  not  well  managed  ?— No ; my 
view  is  that  there  are  too  many,  and  that  it  there  were 
two  business  men  who  would  <lo  the  thing  properly 
the  work  would  he  done  a great  deal  better. 

24322.  Chairman. — I see  there  are  fourteen  Direc- 
tors altogether  ? — Yes  ; there  are  six  Baronial  Direc- 
tors, and  eight  Shareholders’  Directors. 


24323.  I suppose  the  ratepayers  and  traders  in  the 
district  have  made  complaints  to  the  Directors  or  to 
the  Manager  with  reference  to  the  working  of  this 
railway  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  they  tasked  me  to 
ask  the  Directors  to  receive  a deputation  of  the 
traders  and  ratepayers  on  the  line  in  order  that  they 
might  put  before  them  some  of  their  grievances. 
The  Directors  refused  to  receive  the  deputation,  and 
the  Secretary  wrote  on  the  8th  September  last,  “I 
am  instructed  to  say  that  if  any  trader  or  customer 
of  the  line  has  any  grievance  or  complaint  to  make 
the  Directors  will  be  glad  to  give  it  full  consideration 
if  submitted  to  them  in  writing.”  This  was  con- 
sidered very  unsatisfactory,  because  the  traders  and 
ratepayers  wanted  to  put  before  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors certain  of  their  grievances,  and  they  considered 
that  if  the  Directors  depended  upon  the  reports  put 
before  them  by  their  officials  they  would  only  receive 
practically  a one-sided  view  of  the  matter,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  it  verbally  and  to  show  the  Directors 
exactly  how  the  shoe  pinched. 


“ jvui  grievances  f first  of 

aid  you  ever  complain  of  the  offices  being  removed 
Dublin  ? — Yes  ; we  complained  as  long  ago  as  18! 
shortly  after  the  railway  was  opened^  The  Gra 
Jury  of  the  County  Leitrim  passed  a very  stro 
resolution  urging  upon  the  Directors  to  bring  t 
head  offices  to  Ballinamore,  the  centre  of  the  lii 
where  it  was  considered  that  the  work  would  be  bet 
u Jj  ^SUal  ,on,most  railways  that  the  he 
cJhces  should  be  on  the  line,  and  not  off  the  line  T 
Directors  sent  in  a long  reply  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
which  one  of  their  chief  reasons  for  having  the  offi. 
in  Dublin  was  that  their  Secretary  would  be  able 
deal  with  the  through  rates  and  the  traffic  in  t 
sotorYh8  H°USe’  and  the  Conference  « ^ rates,  a; 


24325  Have  you  got  that  letter  there  ?-I  have  nc 
the  resolution,  but  I have  the  reply. 


July  5,  1907. 

Mr.  J.  Ormsby 
Lawdar, 
M.Inst.  C.B., 
D.L., 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
Ratepayers’ 
Protection 
Association, 


Location  of 
head  offices  of 
Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Rail- 
way in  Dublin 
objected  to. 


Number  of 
Baronial  and 
Shareholders' 
Directors 
respectively. 

Refusal  of  the 
Directors  to 

deputation  of 
the  traders 
and  rate- 


Represeuta- 
tions  made  to 
Directors  as 
to  location 
of  the 

head  offices  on 
line  instead  of 
in  Dublin.. 
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July  5,  1507. 
Mr.  J.  Ormsbjr 

Lawder, 

•M.Inst.  O.B., 
D.L., 

Represeuta- 
tive  of  tlie 
Ratepayers’ 
Proteetiou 
Association, 
oo.  Leitrim. 

Reply  given 
by  the 
Directors  on 
the  subject  of 
the  head 


The  situation 
of  the  head 
offices  of 
other  Irish 
light  railways . 


24326.  I mean  the  reply?— Yes  ; here  it  is  ( handing 
same  to  the  Chairman).  It  is  a long  letter,  but  what 
I have  told  you  is  practically  their  answer. 

24327.  I stie  the  objection  raised  here  is  this.  I 
will  just  read  the  paragraph  : “ My  Board  are  aware 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  competent  officers  to 
reside  at  Ballinamore,  and  if  obtained  these  officers 
and  the  necessary  clerks  must  be  paid  higher  salaries 
as  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  in  Dublin  ’ ’ ! — 
Yes ; that  is  their  view,  but  it  is  not  my  view. 

24328  No,  I understand  that ; I am  reading  their 
answer  to  you.  That  was  one  of  the  objections  ? — 
That  was  one  of  their  objections,  but  that  was  wrong. 

24329.  Then  it  says  also  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  incur  considerable  expense  in  enlarging  the  offices 
in  Ballinamore,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  : “An  im- 
portant factor  in  the  company’s  business  consists  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  rates  and  the  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Irish  railways,  the  steamship  com- 
panies, and  the  English  railways,  and  in  the  corres- 
pondence resulting  therefrom,  not  only  with  those 
companies,  but  with  the  Railway  Clearing  House  and 
with  the  British  Traffic  Conference”? — Yes. 

24330.  Now,  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  is  a large, 
important  and  well-paying  railway  in  Ireland.  Do 
you  know  it? — I have  been  over  it  once. 

24331.  Do  you  know  whether  their  offices  are  in 
Dublin  ? — No  ; they  are  down  on  the  line,  T think. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — They  are  at  Londonderry. 

24332.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  any  other  light 
railway  that  has  got  offices  in  Dublin? — The  only 
light  railway  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  which 
has  offices  in  Dublin  is  the  West  Clare.  The  Clogher 
Valley,  the  West  Donegal,  and  all  the  other  light 
railways — even  the  Castlederg  linei,  which  is  only 
a short  line  of  seven  miles — have  their  offices  on  the 
line. 


Extent  of  the 
office  accom- 
modation at 
Ballinamore, 
(Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Rail- 
way ) 


24333.  Well,  I think  we  may  pass  from  that.  You 
raised  the  question  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
suggested  that  in  yonr  and  their  opinion  the  inte- 
rests of  the  company  would  he  better  served  if  the 
■offices  were  in  the  district  itself  instead  of  in  Dublin. 
The  directors  declined  to  adopt  that  suggestion,  and 
gave  their  reasons  for  it? — Yes.  I may  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  objection  that  the  offices  were  too  small, 
that  when  the  line  was  being  made  I drew  up  the 
designs  for  the  offices,  and  proposed  to  put  a two- 
storey  building  there  for  the  officers,  considering  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
room  in  the  offices  ; but  the  then  manager  said  it 
was  too  big,  and  that  a one-storey  building  would 
be  amply  sufficient.  Consequently  the  directors  or- 
dered that  a one-storey  building  should  be  built,  and 
it  was  so  built.  But  those  offices  now  are  not  alone 
offices  for  the  railway  company,  hut  they  are  also 
the  offices  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company,  which  is 
a separate  concern  altogether.  The  two  are  worked 
in  one  set  of  hands,  and  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  and  if  they  wanted  to  enlarge  those  buildings, 
they  could  quite  easily  put  on  a second  storey,  because 
I provided  for  the  walls  of  the  lower  portion  to  be 
sufficiently  thick  to  carry  a second  storey. 

24334.  At  any  rate,  the  chief  offices  are  still  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 


Complaint  as  24335.  That  was  one  of  your  grievances ; now, 
to  the  absence  what  other  grievance  have  you  ? — Another  grievance 
of  cart  weigh-  was  that  the  traders  and  ratepayers  had  no  means 
bridges  at  the  0f  checking  the  weights  of  the  goods  that  they  got. 
.stations.  Freights  are  charged  by  weight,  and  there  is  no  cart 

weigh-bridge  at  any  one  of  their  local  goods  stores. 
There  are  eight  goods  stores  on  the  line,  and  they  have 
no  cart  weigh-bridges  on  them,  and  no  means  of 
weighing  their  coals  or  anything  else.  Originally  I 
proposed  to  put  in  cart  weigh-bridges,  which  would 
have  cost  £20  a station,  and  we  had  plenty  of  money 
in  hand  to  do  it,  but  the  manager  then  suggested 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  put  in  these  cart 
weigh-bridges— that  they  had  a wagon  weigh-bridge 
at  Ballinamore,  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  that  any 
trader  or  ratepayer  who  had  any  objection,  or 
thought  there  was  any  wrong  weight  given,  or  pilfer- 
ing,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  could  get  the  weighing 
done  at  the  Ballinamore  station,  and  he  said  that  he 
oould  bring  hack  the  wagon  and  weigh  it  at  Ballina- 
roore  free  of  charge  on  this  weigh-bridge,  and  that 
was  done  for  some  little  time. 


. 24336-  I suppose  you  know  that  a cart  weigh-bridge 
is  not  provided  in  any  country  at  all  stations  ?— Not 
at  all  stations,  but  there  are  very  few  stations,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  judging  from  lines  that  I have 


been  on — and  I have  travelled  a good  deal— where 
they  do  not  exist.  There  are  cart  weigh-bridges  at 
most  stations,  and  I consider  it  is  a necessary  equip, 
ment  for  a railway  station,  otherwise  the  trader  has 
no  absolute  check  upon  what  he  is  getting. 

24337.  Unless  ho  weighs  the  goods  himself  ?— Unless 
he  weighs  them  himself.  Well,  there  are  very  few 
people  who  have  cart  weigh-bridges  at  their  own 
houses.  I happen  to  have  one,  and  I have  found 
that  during  the  hast  three  or  four  years  there  have 
been  shortages  in  my  coals  in  each  wagon  (some  are 
six-ton  wagons,  some  eight  tons,  and  some  ten  tons) 
of  from  17  cwt.  down  to  3|  cwt.,  excepting  one,  the 
other  day,  when  I got  a wagon  which  was  quite  right 
— only  half  a hundredweight  short.  Another  rate- 
payer told  me  that  he  had  got  four  tons  of  coal  from 
Sligo  not  very  long  ago,  and  that  he  weighed  it  on 
the  town  weigh-bridge,  and  he  found  that  there  were 
18  cwt.  short  out  of  the  four  tons.  Another  trader 
told  me  in  Ballinamore  that  he  had  got  a wagon  of 
six  to  ten  tons,  and  that  there  was  a shortage  of 
30  cwt. 

24338.  At  any  rate,  you  made  a complaint  on  the 
subject ; you  suggested  that  you  wanted  these  cart 
weigh-bridges,  and  the  directors  declined  to  supply 
them  ? — Yes,  and  they  charge  at  most  of  these  sta- 
tions a fee  for  weighing  of  2d.  per  cart,  and  my  view 
is  that  the  railway  company  would  be  at  no  loss  in 
putting  up  these  weigh-bridges — that  they  would 
get  paid  back  in  the  fees. 

24339.  Why  did  not  you  put  them  down  when  you 
were  engineer? — I proposed  to  do  it,  and  brought  it 
before  the  Board,  but  the  Board  were  led  by  the  then 
manager,  who  suggested  that  it  was  an  unnecessary 
expense,  and  that  the  wagon  weigh-bridge  at  Ballina- 
niore,  the  centre  of  the  line,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  whole  of  the  line  ; consequently  I was  over-ruled 
in  the  matter. 

24340.  Mr.  Ac  worth.— You  mean  a wagon  weigh- 
bridge ? — Yes. 

24341.  Chairman.  — Could  you  put  a wagon  weigh- 
bridge down  for  £20?— Not  a railway  wagon  weigh- 
bridge— a cart  weigh-bridge. 

24342.  That  is  two  complaints  we  have  had— what 
other  complaints  are  there? — Well,  the  next  com- 
plaint is  that  since  1904  when  we  get  our  coal  the 
railway  company  supply  an  advice  note,  and_  they 
decline  to  give  any  weight  or  any  rate.  That  is  one 
of  their  coal  advices  ( handing  same  to  the  Chair- 
man). This  is  the  usual  advice  note  for  all  goods 
( handing  another  document),  and  that  form  of  ad- 
vice note  was  given  for  coal  also  until  they  brought 
the  new  one  in  in  1904,  which  gives  neither  weight 
nor  rate,  hut  merely  says  there  is  so  much  to  pay.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  right.  Everything  is  charged 
by  weight,  and  I consider  that  the  weight  and  the 
rate  ought  to  be  given  in  the  advice  note. 

24343.  Is  this  advice  note  exceptional  for  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway? — As  far  as  I know,  yes 
— it  merely  advises  you,  ‘‘You  are  to  pay  £2  IDs. 
6 d.” — or  whatever  the  amount  may  be — “ for  what- 
ever we  choose  to  give  you.”  I think  it  is  most  un- 
fair whether  it  is  legal  or  not. 

24344.  That  is  one  of  your  grievances  ?— Yes,  and 
I think  it  is  a very  serious  grievance,  because  we 
know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the  pilfering  is  going 
on  on  the  line.  We  have  represented  it  to  the  direc- 
tors. I may  tell  you  that  originally,  when  the  line 
was  opened,  I was  managing  director,  and  when 
started  the  Arigna  Mining  Company  I found  that 
part  of  every  consignment  of  coal  we  sent  irora 
Arigna  was  being  stolen  on  the  line,  and  I had  to  tax 
means  of  whitewashing  the  wagons,  and  m that  way 
I stopped  the  thefts  in  a month.  . T 

24345.  You  mean  the  top  of  the  coal 
whitewashed  the  top  of  the  coal,  so  that 
anyone  took  any  of  it  away  we  could  see  the 
spaces  in  the  whitewash  at  once,  and  see  that  it 
been  taken  away.  , . , „ 

24346.  Is  not  the  coal  carted  some  distance  iron* 
Arigna?— It  is  carted  from  the  mines  to  the  station. 

24347.  How  far  is  that  ?— About  2£  miles. 

24348.  It  might  be  lost  there?— Oh,  no,  because  m 
is  weighed  at  the  station  on  a cart  weigh-bridge  P 
plied  by  the  Arigna  Mining  Company.  Then  wh 
it  was  put  into  the  wagon  the  whitewash 
sprinkled  over  the  top,  and  I suggested  to  the 
way  directors  that  now  with  this  pilfering  go  fig  . ' 
which  it  surely  is,  if  they  would  do  the  =«•>»“ 
two  termini — Belturbet  and  Dromod  they 
stop  the  thefts  in  a week. 
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24549.  Mr..  Acworth. — For  ordinary  goods  you  have 
a weight  note,  but  not  for  coal  ? — No — not  for  coal. 

24350.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  these  notes  that 
you  have  handed  in,  your  complaint  is  that  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Company  have  issued  a special  advice  note  for  coals 
to  send  to  consignees  without  giving  the  weight  or 
any  particulars,  excepting  the  money  that  is  to  be 
paid  ? — That  is  so. 

24351.  Whereas  the  goods  advice  note  is  made  out 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  weight  and  the  rate 
and  the  charge? — That  is  so,  and  the  coals  were  done 
exactly  the  same  until  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

24352.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  company  ? 
— Yes,  I have. 

24353.  What  is  the  reply  of  the  company  to  that? 
—Merely  that  they  give  us  what  they  get,  and  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it,  and  are  not  responsible  for, 
any  shortages  that  there  may  be ; whereas  my  rea- 
son for  following  up  the  matter  and  t-ry:ng  to  get 
this  rectified  is  that  I have  evidence  of  my  own  from 
railway  people  that  the  coal  is  taken  by  railway  ser- 
vants for  burning  in  their  engines.  I want  the 
directors  to  stop  that  pilfering.  What  occurs  is  that 
the  Arigna  Mining  Company  supplies  the  coal  for  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  Company’s  engines,  and 
that  they  are  also  supplying  it  to  other  distant 
places,  sending  it  to  Dublin,  Sligo,  and  other  places, 
to  Mullingar  and  all  over  the  country,  and  that  they 
give  the  best  coal  to  outsiders  and  the  worst  coal  to 
the  engines  of  the  railway  company  ; and  the  unfor- 
tunate firemen  and  people  who  have  to  light  the  fires 
have  a great  difficulty  in  lighting  those  fires. 

24354.  You  are  on  another  subject  now  ? — No,  I 
am  not;  that  is  the  reason  they  take  our  English 
coal. 

24355.  You  are  drifting  into  another  subject.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  this,  and  get  on  to  the  next 
complaint — I daresay  you  will  come  to  that  later  on. 
With  regard  to  the  advice-notes,  I think  we  have 
settled  it  that  the  advice-notes  are  different  from  any 
advice-notes  issued  on  any  other  railway  in  Ireland; 
is  that  not  what  you  say  ? — I think  so,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware. 


24356.  I am  bound  to  say  I do  not  know  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  being  done  on  this  side  of  the 
water  ? — No,  and  I have  never  heard  of  it  being  done 
on  any  other  railway  in  the  world. 

24357.  Is  there  any  other  grievance  you  have — for 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  cattle  traffic  ? — I will 
give  you  an  instance  with  regard  to  the  cattle  traffic : 
over  two  years  ago  I sent  some  cattle  from  Ballina- 
more  to  Shrewsbury  to  the  cattle  sales  there,  and  one 
beast  got  its  leg  broken  in  Dromod  in  transhipment. 

never  from  that  day  to  this  got  any  information 
irom  the  railway  company  that  any  accident  had. 
Happened  to  one  of  my  beasts;  and  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  a friend  of  mine  happening  to  hear 
about  it  at  Dromod  and  sending  me  information  that 
l heard  of  it.  I did  not  take  any  action  in  the  mat- 
ter against  the  railway  company,  simply  and  solely 
because  I had  taken  the  precaution  of  insuring  my 
cattle  from  start  to  finish— that  is  a thing  which 
Feople  seldom  ,do  with  cattle,  but  I did  it.  But 
think  that  the  railway  company,  irrespective  of  any 
law  or  requirement,  ought  to  have  had  the  civility, 
en  an  accident  of  that  kind  had  happened,  to  send 
th«r  customer  a line  to  say  so. 

Sf-  TT,hat  was  two  years  ago  ?— Yes. 

11  7°“  have  no  mere  recent  case  than  that, 
ti,af  !a-v  aa  W*U  leave  it.  I suppose  such  a case  as 
excentionfll6  e^eptlona1’ is  not  *-No,  it  is  not  at  all 
2tl0"‘L  There  are  other  cases  I can  tell  you 
aoo  whoJ  t 16  a ca,se  that  °cctllTe<i  some  years 
Christmac 1 ,used.to  se"d  turkeys  over  to  England  at 
th^  W8)-ASeri,Can,  Bronze  turkeys — I used  to  sell 

2,1”  Eng,."i  A,  of  lh“  *»t 

*”*”“*  «.  Wlwnd  before 

raSSS  *.h°S  several  days  after 

too  to  ond  'rfl;n  J s™*  ■»  * claim,  I w,e  writ- 
looked  ;?*  !/  ’ and  the  manager  said  that  he  had 
his  cnmifon  n3-?tter  carefully  himself,  and  that 
in  no  wnw'’  i?6  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Company,  were 
Western  r to  blame ; and  that  the  London  and  North 
So  I canSan  Way  Ci)?p?11?  disclaimed  any  liability, 
little  bft  nf  77  ?nd  looked  lnt0  the  matter— I did  a 

stead  of  mv  hnv  7 7°?'  -1  found  out  that>  *»- 

Greenorl  71  b of  turkeys  being  sent  through  via 

at  R.n  ’ the  wa?  they  were  directed,  they  were  kept 
Ballmamore  station  twelve  hours,  at  the  point  of 


starting,  and  were  then  sent  in  the  wrong  direction 
to  Dromod  via  Dublin ; and  consequently  they  did  not 
arrive  in  time.  At  that  time  I had  a monthly  ac- 
count, and  I wrote  to  the  railway  company  and  said 
that  I would  deduct  the  value  of  the  loss  I had  sus- 
tained, £3  18s.  6d.  I think  it  was;  and  I deducted 
that  out  of  my  account  and  sent  them  a cheque  “ in 
full  of  all  demands.”  Twice  I did  that,  because  the 
railway  company  tampered  with  my  first  cheque— I 
had  made  it  out  “in  full  of  all  demands,”  and  they 
struck  that  out  and  passed  it  through  their  bank.  I 
think  that  is  a very  strong  proceeding. 

24360.  Chairman. — I do  not  know  whether  you  were 
right  in  taking  that  course. 

24361.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  should  have  taken  an 
action  against  the  company  ? — Speaking  as  a rule,  the 
unfortunate  part  with  us  is,  that  if  we  take  an  action 
against  the  railway  company  for  any  wrong  whatso- 
ever, the  costs  of  that  action  come  on  the  ratepayers 
in  any  event.  That  is  to  say,  the  railway  company 
employs  counsel  and  solicitors  and  all  that,  and  the 
ratepayers  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  both  sides.  Even 
if  I win  my  case,  it  means  that  the  ratepayers  pay 
both  sides;  so  that  I do  not  want  to  bring  actions 
against  the  company  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  doing 

24362.  The  bank  would  have  been  liable  for  cash- 
ing that  cheque? — The  way  it  happened  was  that  the 
first  time  it  was  done  the  railway  company’s  bank 
passed  it  on  to  my  bank,  and  the  manager  of  my 
bank  thought  I had  done  it,  but  had  omitted  to 
initial  it ; and  he  passed  it  through  the  first  time. 
But  the  second  time,  when  he  found  it  done  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  the  next  month,  he  would  not 
pass  it. 

24363.  Chairman. — As  I stated  just  now,  the  cases 
you  are  giving  us  must  be  exceptional  ? — They  are  not 
exceptional. 

24364.  The  first  case  you  mentioned,  that  was,  the 
rne  with  regard  to  your  cattle,  was  two  years  ago? — 

24365.  Have  you  not  something  more  recent  ? — 
Well,  I will  drop  the  cattle  altogether. 

24366.  And  you  had  better  drop  the  turkeys,  too,  I 
tl>ink  ? — Now  I will  give  you  something  about  salmon. 
This  happened  June,  1906.  I was  sent  a salmon  on 
21st  June,  and  when  it  arrived  it  was  done  up  in 
iris  leaves,  those  broad  leaves,  and  it  was  very  nicely 
packed.  Well,  it  was  delivered  to  me,  and  when  I 
cut  the  string  I found  that  the  tail  and  a good  por- 
tion up  was  eaten  away  by  a dog.  The  iris  leaves 
had  been  doubled  over  and  re- tied  in  such  a way 
that  no  person  in  the  world  could  have  told  that  any- 
thing had  happened  to  it.  I live  three  miles  from 
Balhnamore,  and  I got  my  man  to  put  the  horse  in 
the  trap  ; and  I cut  off  the  end  of  the  salmon,  and  I 
sent  it  into  the  manager  at  once  and  showed  him 
where  the  dog  had  eaten  it  and  how  the  string  had 
been  tied  up,  the  label  put  on,  and  everything  made 
to  look  all  right.  For  all  that,  I got  nothing,  they 
did  not  even  say,  “ We  are  sorry”;  and  I made  no 
claim  for  it.  But  that  is  the  way  things  are  carried 
on ; and  I do  not  think  it  is  right  or  proper. 

24367.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  made  no  claim  in  that 
case?— No;  I merely  sent  it  in.  But  I think  in  the- 
ordinary  course  common  civility  ought  to  have  sug- 
gested to  them  to  say,  “ We  are  very  sorry,  we  will 
make  inquiries  into  the  matter  and  see  who  is  to 
blame.”  Only  the  other  day  another  gentleman' told 
me  that  he  had  been  spending  a lot  of  money  in  fur- 
nishing a house ; and  he  had  got  a couple  of  tons  of 
cement  by  train — that  he  had  paid  over  £60  in 
freight  the  last  year  or  so,  and  that  when  it  arrived 
he  happened  to  be  away  from  Ballinamore,  and  that 
when  he  sent  up  for  his  cement  it  was  refused,  until 
one  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  who  saw  that  his 
work  was  going  to  suffer,  gave  a cheque  himself,  and 
then  they  sent  it  up.  I am  certain  that  none  of  the 
English  railways  would  ever  treat  a client  in  that 
way. 

24368.  Chairman.— Was  the  client  known?— He 
was  a local  solicitor,  and  well  known  in  the  place, 
and  was  as  sound  as  a man  could  be. 

24369.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  something  a 
little  more  substantial.  You  mentioned  just  now 
about  the  Arigna  coal ; when  was  that  coal  first  de- 
veloped?— In  the  year  1888. 

24370.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that  ?— Yes  I 
was  the  originator  of  that,  too. 

24371.  Is  the  coal  worked  now? — Oh,  yes. 
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24372.  What  is  the  output  ?-- That,  I cannot  tell 
you ; I am  not  connected  with  it  now. 

24373.  But  the  output  is  sent  by  railway,  a good 
deal  of  it,  I suppose? — I think  most  of  it  is,  nearly 
all  of  it  is,  I think. 

24374.  Over  this  light  railway? — Yes. 

24375.  They  use  it  for  their  engines,  I think  you 
said? — Yes. 

24376.  Is  it  a limited  company,  this  Arigna  Coal 
Company  ? — It  is  a separate  company ; but  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company  a~-  **“  * 


nection  of  the 


way  Company. 


The  refusal  of 
the  Leitrim 
County 
Council  to 

Government 
Grant  for 
extension  of 
the  railway  to 
Arigna  Mine 
and  to 
Rooskey. 


for  the  most 

part  directors  also  of  the  railway  company. 

24377.  You  are  not  connected  with  it  now  ? — No,  I 

Arigna  Mining  was  connected  with  it,  but  I got  out  of  it- -I  sold  my 
Company  with  shares  and  resigned  my  post. 

the  Cavan  and  24378.  Really  you  have  no  interest  in  it  now? — No 
Leitrim  Rail-  interest  at  all. 

24379.  Colonel  Hivtcheson  Poe. — Is  not  the  manager 
of  the  railway  company  also  the  secretary  of  (the  coal 
company  ? — Yes,  thait  is  so. 

24380.  Chairman. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
their  offices  are  in  the  same  building,  and  that  the 
railway  people  are  interested  in  this  coal? — Here  is 
their  last  report  ( handing  same  to  Chairman).  TheiT 
yearly  meeting  is  held  in  the  Dublin  offices  of  the 
railway  company. 

24381.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  connect  the 
railway  with  the  collieries? — Yes;  recently,  the  Go- 
vernment offered  a grant  of  £24,000  to  make  a short 
branch  up  from  the  present  Arigna  station  to  the 
mines,  and  also  a short  extension  from  Dromod  to  a 
point  on  the  Shannon  called  Roosky;  and  the  rate- 
payers compelled  the  County  Council  to  throw  that 
out;  they  refused  to  accept  a free  grant. 

24382.  Why  was  that,  do  you  know? — The  rate- 
payers consider  that  there  has  been  a gross  breach  of 
faith  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  this  coal  has 
been  manipulated.  When  the  line  was  first  started 
the  ratepayers  were  asked  to  guarantee  two  miles 
into  the  County  Roscommon  up  to  the  Arigna  Rail- 
way Station.  The  county  boundary  is  at  the  Shannon 
there,  and  there  are  cwo  miles  up  to  the  Arigna 
station. 

24383.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Which  way  do  the  coal 
mines  lie  from  Arigna  ? — North. 

24384.  Chairman. — The  mines  are  2g  miles  from 
the  railway  ? — Yes.  The  ratepayers  were  asked 
to  guarantee  the  two  miles  up  to  the  Arigna  station ; 
we.  had  to  go  before  the  Roscommon  Grand  Jury  after 
going  to  Leitrim ; the  line  was  originally  to  go  on 
to  Boyle,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Midland' Great 
Western,  and  so  get  to  Sligo;  and  also  there  was 
another  scheme  for  another  railway  (promoted  by 
other  promoters),  from  Boyle  to  connect  with 
Ca/stlerea,  and  from  this  end,  from  Dromod 
through  Strokestown,  and  so  on.  That  was  the 
original  scheme  as  proposed.  The  Leitrim  rate- 
payers were  asked  to  guarantee  the  two  miles  up  to 
Arigna  station,  and  they  asked,  “ Why  should  we 
guarantee  the  two  miles  up  to  Arigna  station  in 
County  Roscommon?”  The  answer  was  given  to 
them  at  public  meetings  that  in  the  event  of  Ros- 
common throwing  out  the  portion  in  County  Ros- 
common, if  they  guaranteed  up  to  Arigna  station 
they  would  be  able  to  have  cheap  coal.  At  that  time, 
mind  you,  the  Arigna  Mining  Company  was  not  even 
started,  but  it  was  proposed  that  the  minerals  should 
be  developed  in  the  Arigna  Valley,  and  that  the 
means  for  developing  the  minerals  was,  to  guarantee 
up  as  far  as  Arigna ; so  that  if  the  County  Roscom- 
mon Grand  Jury  threw  the  scheme  out  we  should 
not  be  stranded  altogether,  but  could  still  develop  the 
mines.  They  did  it  on  the  promise  that  they  would 
get  cheap  coals.  And  in  the  pamphlet  which  was 
published — which  I have  here,  and  which  I shall  be 
happy  to  show  you  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  it— it 
was  stated  that  the  turf  round  Ballinamore  had  been 
entirely  worked  out,  and  that  the  question  of  fuel 
was  becoming  a very  serious  matter.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  published  at  the  time  by  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  distribution. 

24385.  When  was  this  offer  of  i 
-Some  two  years  ago. 

24386.  Supposing  we  confine  our  attention  to  that. 
Was  that  accepted? — No. 

24387.  Why  was  it  not  accepted  ? — The  ratepayers 
....  „nn  compelled  the  County  Council  to  refuse  it  on  the 
sumers  by  the  S™nd  that  there  had  been  a gross  breach  of  faith 
Arfena  Co.  W1.th  /he  ratepayers  with  regard  to  the  price  they  re- 
ceived these  coals  at.  At  present,  a ratepayer  in 


Refusal 
alleged  to 
have  been  due 
to  excessive 
price  for  coal 
charged  the 


. free  grant  made? 


Leitrim  will  have  to  pay  15s.  6 d.  a ton  for  his  coal 
on  rail  at  Arigna ; whereas  the  same  coal,  the  best 
of  it,  is  given  to  outsiders  who  never  did  anything 
for  the  development  of  this  mineral  district  at  all 
and  they  are  getting  it  at  11s.  or  12s.  a ton  on  rail 
at  Arigna.  Therefore,  the  ratepayers  in  Leitrim  say 
“We,  who  are  the  means  of  your  prosperity,  have 
been  very  ill-treated” — because  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  com- 
panies, for  a little  company,  that  I ever  heard  of. 
It  paid  5 per  cent,  almost  from  the  start,  and  it  has 
paid  two  bonuses  of  50  per  cent,  each;  so  that  the 
shareholders  have  got  back  their  whole  capital;  and 
their  Reserve  Fund  and  Investments  are  equal  almost 
to  their  capital. 

24388.  That  sounds  very  large;  but  what  was  their 
original  capital? — Oh,  it  was  very  small,  only 
£3,300.  But  what  the  ratepayers  feel  is  that  they 
are  prevented  burning  their  own  coal.  Remember, 
that  when  the  line  was  started,  the  turf,  as  stated  in 
that  pamphlet,  was  nearly  all  cut  out  from  the  Bal- 
linamore district,  and  the  question  of  fuel  was  a very 
serious  matter ; and  they  were  told,  “ If  you  guaran- 
tee these  two  miles  to  enable  the  minerals  to  be  de- 
veloped, you  will  get  cheap  coal.”  Whereas  now 
they,  who  were  the  means  of  developing  this  small 
company,  are  charged  some  4s.  6d.  a ton  more  for 
their  coal  as  compared  with  outsiders. 

24389.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  there  any  reason  for  that? 
— The  reason,  I consider,  is  bad  policy,  bad  business, 
and  in  every'  way  breach  of  faith  with  the  people. 

24390.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  the  grant  was  re- 
fused and  the  railways  not  made? — Yes. 

24391.  Why  do  not  the  Arigna  Company  make  the 
line  ? — That  is  their  affair ; I do  not  know.  I may 
tell  you  that  originally  the  late  Earl  of  Kingstown 
was  Chairman  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
and  also  Chairman  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company. 
It  was  on  his  property  that  these  mines  were  de- 
veloped, and  he  put  his  whole  heart  into  the  de- 
velopment and  opening  up  of  this  district.  But  for 
him,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  have  been 
made. 

24392.  In  speaking  of  the  grant  which  was  offered 
of  £24,000,  was  there  any  contingent  liability  on  the 
ratepayers  ? — A very  large  contingent  liability. 
Though  the  grant  was  to  be  free,  supposing  an  acci- 
dent happened  on  either  of  those  two  branches,  and 
a jury  awarded  a sum  of  money  for  the  killing  of  a 
man,  say,  the  Leitrim  ratepayers  would  have  been 
held  responsible  and  they  would  have  had  to  pay  for 
it.  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a man  killed  at 
Ballinamore  station,  and  the  jury  awarded  £1,500. 
Well,  that  would  represent  sixpence  in  the  pound  on 
the  taxable  area  of  Leitrim. 

24393.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  could  have  insured  for  a 
small  sum  against  that  ? — But  I do  not  think  they  do 
insure. 

Rev.  Mr.  Digges. — The  case  was  brought  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  after  passing  through  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  company  won  in  both  cases,  a decree 
being  given  in  favour  of  the  company. 

The  Witness. — Quite  right.  That  is  to  say,  there 
was  a technical  point  of  law. 

24394.  Chairman. — Never  mind  the  technical  point 
— they  won  on  appeal  ? — Yes ; but  the  ratepayers  feel 
that  if  there  was  a similar  accident  the  railway  com- 
pany would  be  held  responsible. 

24395.  Are  the  ratepayers  generally  satisfied  with 
the  working  of  the  railway  independent  of  these 
isolated  complaints  which  you  have  mentioned? — 
They  are  not. 

24396.  Why  not? — The  ratepayers  consider  that  a 
lot  of  traffic  has  been  sent  away  from  the  line  that 
used  to  come  by  the  line  ; it  is  sent  on  to  another  rail- 
way already,  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 

24397.  It  is  carted  ? — Carted  a longer  journey  than 
to  our  own  station. 

24398.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?  Surely  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  try  to  get  hold  of  the  traffic?— 
I do  not  think  they  do. 

24399.  Do  they  allow  it  to  go  ? — Yes. 

24400.  And  take  no  action  to  get  it  over  their 
system  ? — I have  pointed  out  where  the  traffic  is  going 
away;  I have  asked  some  of  the  directors  to  come 
with  me,  and  I have  said  that  I would  take  them  to 
the  traders  and  that  the  traders  would  tell  them 
their  own  story,  so  that  they  would  see  for  them- 
selves. They  never  have  come,  nor  tried  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  matter. 
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24401.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  passenger  service? — I think  the  train  ar- 
rangements are  bad.  The  Great  Northern  at  Bel- 
turbet  has  six  trains  in  and  out  at  their  station 


out. 

24403.  Are  they  mixed  trams,  or  passenger  trains? 

passenger  trains,  I think,  most  of  them ; there 

may  be  one  or  two  mixed. 

24404.  But  still  there  are  six  trains  carrying  pas- 
sengers ? — Yes. 

24405.  How  many  has  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  got? 
—Three.  Then,  the  Midland  Great  Western  at  the 
other  town,  Dromod,  has  five  trains  each  way ; hut 
we  have  only  three  trains  to  meet  them.  Now,  a pas- 
senger from  Ballinamore  cannot  get  to  Sligo  or  Long- 
ford and  back  in  one  day  and  do  any  business  at 
either  place. 

24406.  Do  you  think  there  is  traffic  sufficient  to 
justify  additional  trains? — Well,  I think,  and  have 
always  thought,  that  without  four  trains  a day  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  train 
connections  with  those  two  railways.  At  present 
there  are  a good  number  of  special  trains  run;  but, 
if  there  was  a fourth  train,  it  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  fewer  specials. 

24407.  What  you  are  suggesting  is,  that  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  knowing  it  as  you  do,  you 
think  the  railway  company  would  not  suffer,  while 
the  public  would  gain  if  there  were  four  passenger 
trains  instead  of  three  trains  a day? — Yes. 

24408.  Let  us  leave  it  there;  you  need  not  labour 
that  point ; that  is  your  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

24409.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  goods  rates.  I sup- 
pose that  on  the  whole  you  have  nothing  to  complain 
about  there? — Well,  I have  some  complaints  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  rates.  For  instance,  on  this  line, 
to  show  you  how  traffic  is  driven  off,  there  are  two 
districts,  Newtowngore  and  Corrawalleen 

24410.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  there  a station  there? — 
There  is  no  station  at  either  of  those  places;  it  is  an 
outlying  district,  lying  towards  the  Killeshandra 
direction. 

24411.  Eastward? — Yes,  from  Ballinamore,  out  to- 
wards the  Killeshandra  district.  There  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  flour  comes  for  bread-making  and  so 
forth,  and  it  used  to  come  to  those  two  districts  to'Bal- 
linamore.  The  rate  for  wagon  loads  is  11s.  8 d.  from 
Belfast  to  Ballinamore  in  six-ton  loads — they  will 
not  take  less  than  six-ton  loads  at  the  wagon  rate. 
The  Great  Northern,  the  Midland  Great  Western, 
and  all  the  northern  railways  take  five  tons  at  the 
wagon  rate.  The  result  is,  that  now  the  people  at 
Newtowngore  and  Corrawalleen  get  their  flour  to 
Killeshandra  at  2s.  3d.  a ton  less  than  what  is 
charged  to  Ballinamore,  while  the  distances  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  there  are  only  two  or  three  miles 
difference.  The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  wagons 
only  hold  five  tons ; and  if  a six-ton  lot  is  sent  it  has 
to  go  in  two  wagons.  Therefore,  the  people  in  New- 
towngore, the  shopkeepers  who  distribute  this  flour, 
get  it  now  to  Killeshandra  in  five-ton  lots  at  2s.  3d. 
a ton  less,  and  they  cart  it  three  or  four  miles  fur- 
ther, though  they  are  in  the  taxable  area  and  are 
paying  a tax  for  this  Tailway. 

24412.  Chairman. — Has  that  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  railway  company? — Yes,  I brought  it 
before  the  chairman  of  the  company,  and  I asked  him 
to  come  with  me,  and  I said  that  I would  take  him 
round  and  show  him  the  very  shopkeepers,  and  let 
1 ur  their  story.  It  was  also  stated  at  a 

public  meeting  in  Ballinamore,  held  not  very  long 
a=°>  wben  they  wanted  to  close  some  stations;  and 
nothing  has  been  done  to  rectify  it  as  far  as  I am 
aware. 

24413.  And  no  explanation  has  been  given? — No. 

™ give  you  another  instance,  if  you  like. 

<i4414.  Yes,  give  us  another,  if  you  wish? — At  the 
present  time  the  farmers  in  Ireland  are  learning  the 
Sp  011  cake  for  feeding  cattle. 

5-  .“W  °il  cake  is  made  in  England,  I suppose  ? 
ls  ma^.e  iQ  England,  and  some  is  made  in 
lin-  - ’.some  is  made  in  Belfast,  and  some  in  Dub- 
all  ’ IOr  .l.nstance>  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
fn  ca^e  *rom  a company  in  Liverpool;  I have 

and  T V-?1?  satisfactory,  and  I get  very  good  stuff, 
Oil  1 l - *°  Peopie  who  treat  me  properly  and  well. 
„ 55®?  19  a thing  that  you  cannot  get  in  large 

l n!llies  and  keep  it  for  a long  time,  it  gets  mil- 
ea  anc*  damp,  and  therefore  the  consumer  gets  in 


a stock  according  to  the  number  of  the  cattle  he  is 
feeding. 

24416.  In  other  words,  you  get  your  supply  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were ; you  do  not  store  it  ? — No, 

1 get  one  ton  at  a time.  I used  always  to  pay 
19s.  2d.  a ton  for  it  from  Liverpool  to  Ballinamore. 

24417.  How  was  it  carried? — It  is  carried  either 
from  Liverpool  to  Belfast  and  from  Belfast  to  Bal- 
linamore, or  it  is  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Dundalk 
and  to  Ballinamore  by  railway,  or  from  Liverpool  to 
Dublin  and  thence  by  rail,  or  to  Sligo  by  ship  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Ballinamore.  The  rates  are  the 
same  in  all  cases.  We  used  to  pay  a rate  of  19s.  2d. 
for  the  oil  cake,  but  the  railway  company  in  recent 
years  have  raised  the  rate  to  26s.  8ci.  They  charge 
for  4-ton  lots  14s.  2d. — that  is  the  present  rate ; for 

2 tons  and  under  4 tons,  they  charge  15s.  6 d.  ; and 
for  under  2 tons,  26s.  8 d. 

24418.  When  you  talk  about  the  rate  being  raised 
in  recent  years  from  19s.  2d.  to  26s.  8 d.,  how  long 
is  that  since? — Well,  I am  not  quite  able  to  toll  you 
that.  But  here  is  a receipt  in  1902  from  this  com- 
pany ( handing  in  receipt). 

24419.  That  gives  me  the  date? — It  might  be  after 
that. 

24420.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  had  been  changed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1904,  you  say? — Yes. 

24421.  In  1904  it  had  been  raised,  and  in  1902  it 
had  not  been  raised? — That  is  so. 

24422.  Chairman. — Were  you  advised  at  the  time 
of  the  advance  in  the  rate? — No.  How  I came  to 
know  it  was  that  I went  to  the  manager  in  1903 — I 
think  the  end  of  1903 — and  somehow  the  question  of 
the  rate  came  up,  whether  it  was  that  I had  been 
charged  26s.  8<Z.  or  not  I cannot  tell  you  at  this 
moment.  But  he  said,  “The  rate  is  26s.  8 d.”  So 
I called  out  the  stationmaster  of  the  line,  who  was 
on  the  platform  close  by,  and  I said,  “ Mr.  Sanson, 
will  you  come  over  here,  please.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  rate  is  from  Liverpool  for  oil  cake  ” ? 
“19s.  2d.,”  was  his  reply.  Then  I said  to  the 
manager,  “It  is  19s.  2d."  “Oh,  no,”  said  he,  “it 
is  26s.  8d.”  The  stationmaster  said,  “It  is  19s.  2d. 
in  the  books,  and  that  is  the  rate  we  have  always 
charged.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “the  books  must  be 
altered  ; they  are  wrong.”  I then  wrote  to  him  and 
asked  him  about  it ; he  wrote  to  me  a letter,  which  I 
can  hand  in  if  desired.  On  1st  December,  1903,  he 
wrote  as  follows: — “The  present  rates  for  oil  cake 
at  owner’s  risk,  Liverpool  to  Ballinamore  applicable 
by  all  routes  are:  4-ton  loads,  14s.  2d.  per  ton, 
station  to  station ; 2 tons  and  under  4 tons,  15s.  6 d. 
per  ton ; under  2 tons,  26s.  8 d.  per  ton.  A small 
percentage  additional  is  charged  for  small  parcels 
not  exceeding  3 cwts.”  That  was  on  1st  December, 
1903.  On  15th  February,  1904,  he  writes  to  me:  “In 
booking  a consignment  of  10  bags  of  oil  cake  for  you 
on  8th  November  last,  the  clerk  at  North  Wall  (Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway)  omitted  to  include 
the  charges  from  Liverpool  to  that  point  (7s.  9 d.), 
which  I am  now  asked  to  collect.  The  charge  already 
paid  by  you  is  14s.  10d.,  being  the  rate  from  Dublin. 
Kindly  say  if  you  will  pay.  Senders  are  Messrs. 
.Phoenix  Oil  Cake  Company,  Rumford-street,  Liver- 
pool.” I wrote  back  and  said,  “Dear  Sir, — In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  15th  inst.,  I beg  to  say  I got  no  oil 
cake  on  8th  November  from  anywhere,  and  no  such 
item  as  10  bags  at  14s.  lOd.  was  charged  in  my  ac- 
count, and  I did  not  pay  it.  I find  that  the  Phcenix 
Oil  Mill  Company,  Liverpool,  dispatched  to  me  one 
ton  of  oil  cake  in  19th  November,  carriage  paid.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  local  bookings  when  goods 
are  consigned  through.  You  say  the  rate  from  North 
Wall  is  14s.  10d.,  and  from  Liverpool  to  there  7s.  9 d., 
or  total,  22s.  Id.  May  I ask  on  what  basis 
then  did  you  quote  me  on  1st  December  at 
26s.  8<f.”  ? I got  no'  answer.  The  two  local 

bookings  in  that  instance  came  to  22s.  Id., 
and  yet  the  through  booking  is  26s.  8d.  Since  then 
I have  gone  into  the  matter  with  the  Phcenix  Oil 
Mill  Company,  and  I wrote  and  said,  that  I could 
not  make  out  why  it.  was  that  I was  asked  to  pay 
26s.  8 d. ; that  their  rate  for  single  tons  was 
17s.  9 d. — 1-ton  lots,  17s.  9 d.  ; 2-ton  lots,  16s.  Id.  ; 
6-ton  lots,  13s.  6 d. — those  were  the  rates  they  had  in 
their  books  for  Ballinamore.  I then  asked  them  to 
write  to  the  various  shipping  companies  that  connect 
and  to  get  through  rates  from  them.  They  wrote  to 
the  various  shipping  companies,  and  the  quotation 
of  the  Sligo  Steam  Navigation  Company  was : in 

3 E 


July  5,  1907. 

Mr.  J.  Orinsby 
Lawder, 
M.Iuat.  c.e., 
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Protection 

Co.  Leitrim. 
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the  rates  for 
oil  cake 
between 
Liverpool  and 
Ballinamore. 
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the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim 
Company. 
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, r single  ton  lots,  19s.  2 cl.  ; and  that  of  the  Dundalk 

July  •>,  1907.  anj  Newry  gteampacket  Company  was  26s.  8 d.  I 
Mr  J.Ormaby  thought  that  perhaps  the  Liverpool  agent  of  the 
Lewder.  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steaxnpacket  Company,  which 
M.Inst.  o.E.,  has  the  shortest  sea  route  and  the  shortest  rail  route, 
t.t  ancl  is  therefore  the  natural  route  my  traffic  would 

come  by,  had  made  a mistake,  and  I wrote  to  the 
Secretary  and  asked  would  he  kindly  give  me  these 
rates ; and  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  he  put  in  a 
further  request  that  I would  order  my  stuff  to  come  by 
their  route.  I wrote  back  and  said,  “I  am  sorry 
I cannot  order  my  stuff  by  your  route,  because  you 
seem  to  have  combined  with  the  railway  company  to 
charge  26s.  8 d.  for  what  used  to  be  only  19s.  2 cl." 
Then  they  wrote  back  and  said,  “In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  our  local  rate  for  oil  cake, 
Liverpool  and  Liverpool  to  Dundalk,  is  7s.  6 cl.  per  ton,  and  in  ten- 
Ballinamore.  fcon  lots  6s  g^,  per  ton.  I am  informed  that  the 
Great  Northern  Company’s  rates  from  Dundalk  to 
Ballinamore,  including  Dundalk  cartage,  are  as  fol- 
lows:— under  6 tons,  11s.  8d.  per  ton." 

24423.  What  is  it  for  one  ton?— There  is  no  special 
rate  for  one  ton  ; that  would  be  included  in  “ under 
6 tons.”  Then  they  go  on:  “ You  will  observe  in  the 
former  case  the  combined  rates  amount  to  exactly  the 
same  figure  as  you  had  been  paying  formerly ; and 
if  you  order  in  6-ton  lots,  it  can  be  brought  for 
16s.  lid.  I have  no  note  of  the  rates  of  14s.  2d.  and 
15s.  6 d.”  (that  is  for  the  bigger  lots)  “which  have 
been  quoted  to  you  by  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way Company  as  applying  to  oil  cake,  and  will  make 
an  inquiry  about  this,  and  will  endeavour  to  have 
those  rates  put  in  force  by  our  route  via  Dundalk 
and  Ballyhaise,  and  will  advise  you  further.”  Since 
then  I have  written  several  times  to  that  Steampacket 
Company  and  on  each  occasion  they  reply,  “We 
have  got  no  further,”  “We  cannot  get  any  redress,” 

" We  cannot  do  anything  in  the  matter.”  So  there 
the  matter  rests,  and  the  last  lot  of  oil  cake  which  I 
got  the  other  day  I ordered  to  be  sent  via  Sligo, 
because  they  quoted  at  19s.  2d. 

24424.  Lord  Pirrie. — This  man  quotes  19s.  2d. 
also? — Yes,  subsequently. 

24425.  He  has  quoted  you  19s.  2d.  ?— Yes,  but  I am 
talking  of  when  I ordered  the  last  oil  cake.  I have 
not  ordered  any  since  then.  The  last  oil  cake  I 
ordered  them  to  send  via  Sligo,  but  it  was  captured 
and  it  went  via  Belfast,  and  it  came  to  me,  and  I 
only  paid  19s.  2d. 

24426.  Chairman. — The  poor  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
a the  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ? — I think  so.  I think 
they  are  couniving  at  this.  I think  that  if  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Company  wanted  to  do  any  good  to  the 
district,  and  to  encourage  its  trade,  and  to  get  far- 
mers to  go  in  for  oil  cake  as  much  as  possible,  they 

would  put  their  back  to  the  wall. 

24427.  And  take  the  same  action  that  you  have 
taken  ?— And  say  to  them — “ If  you  do  not  alter  your 
th.rough  rates  we  will  knock  off  our  through  rates 
altogether,  and  get  two  local  rates.” 

24428.  The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is,  according  to 
your  statement,  that  if  you  book  locally  it  is  19s.  2d., 
and  if  you  have  a through  rate  it  is  26s.  8d.  ? — Yes. 

24429.  I suppose  that  would  cover  the  grain  rates 
as  well  as  cake  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  state  that.  I 
will  not  state  anything  which  I am  not  personally 
Tkecompeti-  aware  of.  It  may  be  so.  What  is  more,  I may  tell 
tion  of  the  you  that  the  other  day  I was  talking  to  a commercial 
M-  w-  Ry-  traveller  who  comes  from  Belfast,  and  who  deals  in 
at  Killeshan-  oilcake  in  this  district  too,  and  he  tells  me  that  if  1 
book  it  locally  from  Liverpool  to  Belfast,  and  from 
Belfast  to  Ballinamore,  the  rates,  including  a sum 
of  lOd.  for  cartage  across  Belfast,  will  amount  to 
19s.  2d.  And  commercial  travellers  have  told  me, 
with  regard  to  that  Newtowngore  and  Corrawalleen 
district,  and  the  flour  trade  there,  we  are  losing  £200 
a year  in  freights,  because  it  all  goes  to  Killeshandra. 
1M430.  And,  of  course,  the  ratepayers  have  to  pay  ? 

24431.  Lord  Pirrie. — Where  is  Killeshandra  ? — On 
the  Midland  Great  Western  branch.  May  I point  it 
out  to  you? 

The  Witness  pointed  out  the  position  on  the  map. 
24432.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  all  those 
points  which  you  have  mentioned  operate  against  the 
development  of  any  particular  industry  in  your  dis- 
trict?—We  have  unfortunately  no  industry  except 
the  agricultural  industry,  but  I think  no  matter 
where  you  go  in  any  country,  if  you  check  any  trade, 
industry  of  any  kind  developing. 

24433.  You  have  industries,  I suppose,  in  the  way 
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of  eggs,  and  bacon,  and  poultry  ? — Yes,  those  are  sent 
every  day — lots  of  them. 

24434.  And  you  think  that  more  liberal  treatment 
on  the  part  of  this  railway  would  tend  to  develop 
those  industries? — Certainly.  To  show  you  how  it 

works,  I may  say  that,  in  that  case  of  the  £200  a 
year  lost  in  the  flour  trade,  the  way  it  works  out  is 
this — that  you  not  alone  lose  on  the  Cavan  and  Lei- 
trim by  the  loss  of  that  flour  coming  in,  but  you  lose 
on  the  return  of  the  carts.  A cart  goes  in  with  eggs 
and  butter  and  takes  back  a load  of  flour,  and  that  is 
sent  away,  so  that  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  loses  both 
the  eggs  and  the  butter  going  out  and  the  flour  com- 
ing in. 

24435.  The  Arigna  coal  industry,  I suppose,  gives 
employment  to  a certain  number  of  men  in  that  dis- 
trict?— When  we  started  the  Atigna  Coal  Mining 
Company,  there  were  practically  no  earnings  at  all- 
it  was  a very  poor  district,  and  there  was  no  employ- 
ment at  all.  I do  not  think  there  were  twelve  coal- 
miners in  the  district.  For  a century  or  more  there 
used  to  be  a little  grubbing  at  the  surface — more  like 
a rabbit  burrow  than  anything  else— and  any  man 
that  went  in  for  coal-mining  went  over  to  England 
and  Scotland  and  worked  in  the  mines  there.  But  in 
that  particular  locality  there  were  only  some  dozen 
men  employed.  Now  in  the  Arigna  Mining  Com- 
pany there  are  over  100  men  working,  and  the  com- 
pany is  paying  over  £4,000  a year  in  wages,  so  that 
it  is  a very  great  benefit  to  that  district. 

24436.  You  told  us  that  the  directors  of  the  rail- 
way were  interested  in  this  coal  mine? — Yes. 

24437.  Surely,  then,  they  would  do  everything  they 
could  to  encourage  the  traffic  to  go  over  their  rail- 
way ? — Well,  it  is  this  way.  In  ordinary  trade,  as 
you  know,  people  living  in  the  locality  of  a coal  mine 
generally  are  charged  more,  perhaps,  than  people  at 
a distance,  where  you  come  into  competition  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade.  If  the  mining  people  think 
that  the  people  locally  are  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands,  they  can  charge  more  for  the  coal  than  they 
can  at  distant  places  where  they  are  competing  with 
other  coal  districts  and  mines.  But  in  this  case  it 
differs,  because  the  Leitrim  ratepayers  were  asked  to 
help  the  development  by  giving  their  guarantee  for 
this  two  miles  into  Roscommon  which  enabled  the 
company  to  start  the  work.  Consequently  when  the 
coal  is  sold  to  outsiders  at  a cheaper  rate  than  it  is 
sold  to  people  in  the  district,  and  the  people  in  the 
district  are  practically  prohibited  from  buying  it, 
there  is  a very  great  grievance  on  the  part  of  the 
Leitrim  ratepayers. 

24438.  Are  the  pits  themselves  in  Roscommon?— 
Yes. 

24439.  Right  on  the  border  of  the  two  counties,  I 
suppose? — Two  or  three  miles  inside  Roscommon. 

24440.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  that  railway 
being  extended,  are  you  not? — I have  always  ap- 
proved of  the  two  extensions.  I shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  the  two  extensions  made,  but  it  was  originally 
never  intended  that  the  line  should  be  made  up  to  the 
mines.  It  was  the  intention  in  those  days  to  go  on 
to  Boyle,  and  to  put  the  Arigna  station  sufficiently 
near,  so  that  the  Arigna  Mining  Company,  or  any 
other  company,  might  make  a mineral  line  of  their 
own  down — a tramway — as  they  do  in  Wales,  and 
in  hundreds  of  other  places — but  not  with  that  little 
capital  that  we  started  with.  Then  the  Government 
came  in,  and  offered  £24,000,  and  I should  be  very 
glad  to  see  that  £24,000  spent  there.  I would  also 
like  to  see  that  the  Leitrim  ratepayers  w.ere  safe- 
guarded, so  that  if  any  accident  occurred,  they  would 
not  be  held  liable  for  it.  . 

24441.  They  do  not  want  to  incur  any  additional 
liability? — No.  They  are  paying  a lot  of  money  for 
this  line  already. 

24442.  Have  you  considered  what  in  your  judgment 
is  the  best  remedy  for  what  you  have  been  complain- 
ing of  in  connection  with  that  particular  railway, 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim?  First  of  all,  are  you  m 
favour  of  these  railways  being  acquired  by  the  larger 
companies  ? — Well,  either  one  of  two  things ; it  9®r' 
tainly  should  be  acquired  by  somebody,  and  whether 
it  be  by  the  larger  companies  or  by  the  State  is  tn 
point.  I gave  evidence  before  Sir  James  Allport 
Commission  in  1887,  and  there  I was  in  favour  of  tne 
State  purchase  of  all  railways,  and  I believe  m tna 
still.  . v 

24443.  You  are  still  of  the  same  opinion?— 
but  in  the  event  of  the  State  not  buying  up  ah 
railways,  I think  that  this  line  ought  to  be  bong 
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Up  by  the  State  and  handed  over  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  on  terms. 

24444.  Naturally  you  want  the  ratepayers  to  be  re- 
lieved of  this  burden  ? — Yes.  I have  travelled  a good 
deal,  and  have  been  all  over  India,  and  have  seen 
what  cur  State  railways  in  India  have  done,  and  I 
think  that  had  we  had  State  railways  in  Ireland  for 
a number  of  years  it  would  have  been  the  salvation 
of  Ireland.  When  we  started  this  Cavan  and  Lei- 
trim Railway  we  intended  that  the  line  should  be 
worked  in  the  way  that  a State  railway  in  India 
would  have  been  worked.  They  would  have  had  pro- 
bably only  two  officers  on  the  whole  line,  and  it  would 
have  been  worked  economically,  but  the  tails  of  our 
comet  were  all  cut  off  from  Dromod  to  Woodlawn, 
and  from  Arigna  to  Castlerea,  which  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  that,  of  course, 
handicaps  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  very  considerably ; 
and  with  the  existing  management  and  everything, 
I do  not  think  it  is  possible  under  any  circumstances 
to  work  the  line  economically  and  properly. 

24445.  The  opinion  you  expressed  before  the  All- 
port Commission  as  to  State  purchase  j'ou  still  hold 
after  all  these  years  of  experience? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pibbie. 

24446.  You  stated  that  the  Grand  Jury  took 
up  very  strongly  in  1891  the  question  of 
the  better  management  and  the  question  of  the  bring- 
ing of  the  offices  back,  but  have  you  ever  done  any- 
thing since  then  or  since  the  County  Council  came  into 
existence? — No;  what  the  County  Council  did  was 
this.  They  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  they  had  then  the  power  of  appointing  four  local 
directors  in  Leitrim,  and  two  in  Cavan. 

24447.  But  the  Grand  J ury  had  the  same  power  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  exercised  it.  I may  tell  you  that  in 

that  pamphlet  which  I handed  in  just  now 

24448.  Never  mind  the  pamphlet? — I want  to  show 
jou  where  there  has  been  another  breach  of  faith 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  Leitrim. 

24449.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  What 
I want  to  get  clearly  on  the  Minutes,  and  to  get  my 
mind  clear  upon  is,  what  action  has  the  County 
Council,  who  are  now  the  responsible  authority  to  the 
ratepayers,  taken  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line — in  other  words,  what  have  they 
done  to  bring  down  the  expenses,  whether  by  bringing 
the  officials  to  the  offices  at  Ballinamore,  or  in  any 
other  way  ? Has  anything  been  done  since  1891  ? — 
As  far  as  I am  aware,  they  have  done  nothing  beyond 
appointing  the  directors,  as  I mentioned  just  now. 

24450.  Further  than  that,  they  have  done  abso- 
lutely nothing? — No,  and  those  four  directors  do  not 
even  report  to  the  County  Council. 

24451.  Do  you  not  think,  considering  the  number 
of  complaints  you  have  brought  forward,  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  have  done  something  ? Have 
you  individually  not  gone  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
to  the  County  Council,  and  complained,  and  got  them 
to  put  pressure  on? — Not,  I have  spoken  to  individual 
Councillors,  but  I have  not  gone  to  the  County  Coun- 
cillors as  a body. 

24452.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  as 
a large  ratepayer — the  largest  ratepayer,  I think 
you  said — to  do  that? — I am  not  the  largest  rate- 
payer. 

24453.  Well,  as  a large  ratepayer,  would  it  not 
nave  been  desirable? — I do  not  take  that  view  of  it, 
but  I have  spoken  to  County  Councillors  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  they  have  four  County  Council  Directors 
Board,  one  of  whom  cannot  read  or  write. 
44454.  In  one  of  your  answers  to  the  Chairman 
you  said  there  were  four  additional  directors  put  on? 
—res,  by  the  shareholders. 

-445.5.  By  the  shareholders — so  as  to  get  a ma- 
jority?—Yes.  6 

24456.  Have  you  been  aware  of  any  divisions  be- 
tile  directors  ? Do  those  that  are  put  on  by 
f 6 + °!Vlty  Council  complain  that  the  others  do  not 
reat  them  properly,  or  are  they  unanimous  ? — I 
ln  the  papers  the  speeches  that  County  Coun- 
lliors  have  made,  and  what  they  say  is  that  they 
. e.  m+i a rn'nol'ity,  and  can  do  nothing.  They  also 
^Vhat  to  have  these  four  extra  men  appointed 
*“e  shareholders  is  wrong  and  improper — that, 
lgmally,  when  it  came  before  the  Provisional  Com- 
ittee  and  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Juries, 
s!al/ed  distinctly  there  that  the  Leitrim  rate- 
T°uld  aPP°int  four,  so  that  the  ratepayers 
■ a always  have  a majority  on  the  Board  with 
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the  control  of  the  moneys  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
district. 

24457.  But  has  no  action  been  taken  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district  to  point  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  illegality,  if  it  is  illegal? — They  can  ap- 
point forty  shareholder  directors  if  they  like.  That 
pamphlet  was  published  before  the  Order  in  Council 
was  made,  and  went  before  the  Grand  Juries,  and 
then  when  the  Order  in  Council  was  printed  (I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  that)  the  four  shareholder  direc- 
tors were  left  out. 

24458.  But  nobody  in  the  county  seems  to  have 
either  brought  it  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  any  Government  authority  at 
all  to  see  whether  it  is  correct  or  not? — As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no. 

24459.  With  regard  to  these  coal  advices  of  which 
you  hove  been  complaining,  have  you  put  that 
matter  before  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes,  and  before 
the  Railway  Commissioners.  I wrote  to  them. 

24460.  Do-  they  admit  that  it  is  correct? — They  do 
not  admit  that,  but  they  say  they  have  no  power. 

24461.  If  they  have  no  power,  that  shows  it  is 
legal? — Well,  I do  not  know;  I was  referred  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  I wrote  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  and  suggested  a weigh-bridge  at  the 
station. 

24462.  That  is  a different  thing ; I want  to  keep 
to  the  one  point.  Have  you  put  that  particular 
document,  which  you  have  shown  to  us,  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — I did  not  send  that  document. 

24463.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  had  sent  that 
document  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  you  would  have 
got  a definite  answer  as  to  whether  it  was  legal  or 
whether  it  was  correct?  I mean,  you  have  com- 
plained direct  to  the  manager  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  company,  but  you  have  not  gone  to  any  higher 
authority  ? — I put  it  before  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
the  railway  company  had  issued  this  advice  note, 
and  that  they  gave  no  weight,  and  no  rate  on  the 
note. 

24464.  Chairman. — It  is  rather  important,  if  you 
have  a letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

24465.  Do  not  give  us  any  details — Lord  Pirrie 
merely  wants  to  know  what  answer  you  got  from  the 
Board  of  Trade? — I first  of  all  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  or 
rather,  I first  of  all  wrote  to  the  Directors  and  asked 
them,  and  then  we  sent  a petition,  which  was  signed 
by  all  of  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  a number 
of  shopkeepers,  and  so  on,  asking  for  a weigh-bridge. 

24466.  Lord  Pirrie. — Keep  off  the  weigh-bridge? — 
The  weigh-bridge  and  this  go  together.  What  I 
stated  was  that  we  paid  rates  on  our  coal,  etc.,  by 
weight,  and  had  no  means  of  checking  the  weights. 
Then  I wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  explained 
the  matter  to  them.  It  was  a long  letter,  which  I 
can  read  if  you  like,  and  then  they  replied. 

24467.  That  is  what  I want — give  me  their  reply  ? 
— “In  reply  to  your  letter  of  21st  inst.,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  provision  of  a cart  weigh-bridge 
at  Ballinamore  station  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  I am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
state  that  they  have  no  power  to  require  the  com- 
pany to  erect  weigh-bridges  at  their  stations.  The 
Board  have,  however,  forwarded  a copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  company  for  such  observations  as  they 
may  desire  to  offer  in  the  matter.” 

24468.  That  does  not  touch  this  advice  note. 

24469.  Mr.  Acworth. — 'What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — 
26th  January  last.  In  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

I said: — “At  the  last  Petty  Sessions  at  Ballina- 
more, 'County  Leitrim,  I was  requested  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Bench  to  ask  you  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  can  compel  the  'Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
Company  to  put  up  a cart  weigh-bridge  at  their 
goods  sltore  at  Ballinamore  to  enable  traders  to 
check  the  weights  of  their  goods ; and,  if  so,  if  you 
will  kindly  do  so,  as  part  of  the  necessary  equipment 
of  a railway.  Traders  and  customers  have  found 
considerable  shoi-tages  in  the  weights  of  their  goods, 
especially  coal.  The  railway  company  in  their  ad- 
vice notes  for  coal  have  in  recent  years  adopted  a 
form  in  which  they  refused  to  give  either  weights 
or  rates,  and  refused  to  weigh  it  on  their  wagon 
weigh-bridge.” 

24470.  Chairman. — But  you  did  not  ask  the  Board 
of  Trade  their  opinion  on  that  point? — Yes,  I did. 

“ The  public  ere  theref ore  obliged  to  accept  whatever 
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is  given  to  them,  end  have  no  redress.  A memorial 
l007-  signed  by  the  magistrates,  clergy,  traders,  and  cus- 
Mr.  J.  Ormal.y  tomers  was  sent  to  the  Directors  on  the  24th  Sep- 
Lawder,  ' tember  last,  asking  that  this  should  be  done. 

24471.  Lord  Pirrie.— Apparently  you  did  not  bring 
this  point  forward  except  as  mixed  up  with  the  weigh- 
bridge, and  therefore  I think  you  have  lost  a very  im- 
portant opportunity? — It  is  only  an  error  of  judg- 
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24472.  I agree ; I only  want  to  point  out  that  you 
really  had  a much  stronger  case,  than,  apparently, 
you  put  forward  in  that  letter?— I merely  referred 
to  that.  Then  in  a subsequent  letter  they  wrote  and 
told  me  to  refer  to  the  Railway  Commissioners.  I 
wrote  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  they  replied 
that  they  were  a judicial  body,  and  could  do  nothing 
unless  the  matter  was  brought  before  them  in  the  way 
of  legal  proceedings. 

24473.  To  the  Railway  Commissioners,  I suppose, 
you  made  the  same  case  as  you  had  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade? — Yes. 

24474.  You  did  not  point  out  in  a special  letter 
that  the  railway  company  had  adopted  a new  advice 
form  without  giving  weights  or  anything.  Is  not  that 
correct?— On  the  1st  April  I wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission: — “The 
bridge  accom-  Board  of  Trade  inform  me  that  they  have  no  powers, 
modation  at  M(i  sngge&t  that  I should  apply  to  your  Commis- 
Ballmamore 

station.  24475.  That  is  about  the  weigh-bridges.  We  will 

pass  on,  but  what  you  have  said  is  now  on  Die 
minutes  with  reference  to  this  advice  note,  and  the 
matter  will  be  taken  up  later  on,  I am  quite  sure, 
by  the  railway  company.  There  is  one  point  in  yonr 
evidence  that  I should  like  to  put  a question  about. 
You  state  that  since  1901  yon  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  your  traffic  each  year  until  now  you  have 
come  down  to  £15  or  £16  a year.  Has  your  traffic 
been  taken  over  another  route? — No,  what  I mean 
by  that  is  that  I paid  by  cheque  to  the  railway  com- 
pany each  year,  and  I found  that  owing  to  the  way 
we  were  being  annoyed  and  worried,  year  'by  year, 
my  traffic  got  less  and  less. 

24476.  You  got  less  goods? — Yes. 

24477.  Have  you  been  doing  less  traffic,  or  getting 
your  traffic  by  another  route? — I have  stopped  the 
traffic  altogether.  For  instance,  after  the  turkey 
m&oaeement  incident,  I stopped  sending  turkeys  altogether. 

24478.  You  have  reduced  your  traffic  not  only  with 
this  railway  company,  but  the  district  has  lost  by 
it? — Yes,  and  then  with  regard  to  coal,  I used  to 
get  all  my  coal  for  use  in  my  house  from  the  Arigna 
Mining  Company  ; then  when  they  -raised  the  rate 
to  the  exorbitant  price  of  15s.  6d.  on  rail  at  Arigna 
I left  off  buying  it.  There  was  a strike  in  England, 
and,  of  course,  the  prices  of  coal  went  up  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  ; but  when  the  price  went 
down  in  England  it  still  remained  15s.  6d.  with  us. 

24479.  You  did  not  do  without  coal,  I suppose? — I 
got  English  coal,  and  then  they  went  on  stealing  it — 
17  cwt.,  12  cwt. , 8 cwt.,  and  so  on. 

24480.  Did  you  get  it  over  the  railway? — I did. 
24481.  Then  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  were 
making  more  out  of  it  by  your  getting  it  from 
England,  because  the  distance  it  came  over  their  line 
was  more  than  double?— The  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
would  carry  from  Belturbet  to  Ballinamore,  which  is 
practically  the  same  distance,  or  there  is  very  little 
difference. 

24482.  It  is  three  or  four  miles  further,  is  it  not? 
—It  may  be  .a  few  miles  more.  But  now,  since  they 
have  token  to  pilfering  this  coal,  what  I do  is  this— 
I ent  turf  and  use  that  for  fuel. 

24483.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at:  you  are 
using  Jess  coal  ?— Yes  ; I used  always  to  get  coal  for 
all  my  household  requirements,  but  now  Die  only  coal 
1 get  is  for  my  kitchen  range ; otherwise  I bum  turf 
entirely  m my  house. 

af™iw^£TsSy“  h™  i<kW  IO”  “ 

Th.  retail  oj  “noth<’r  question.  You  seem  to  >» 

the  County  1 1™  L * g you*  °Plmon  that  that  grant  would 
Council  to  j™  ■«;  » very  de„„6e  thing,  , f„  ^ 

Yes.  k that  the  county  w&uld  ^ve  been  running  ? 
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insure  against  that  risk  ?— Supposing  they  had  wished 
to  relieve  themselves  of  that  responsibility,  they  could 
have  done  so  for  a very  few  pounds  per  annum,  and 
then  there  would  have  been  no  risk  whatever  to  the 
county  or  the  ratepayers  ?— The  way  I look  upon  that 
is  this — What  is  every  man’s  business  is  no  man's 
business.  The  County  Council  would  be  the  parties  to 
do  that. 

24487.  But  you  could  have  attended  the  County 
Council  meeting,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  in 
order  to  get  over  this  great  liability  (which  I admit  is 
a very  serious  one)  it  was  possible  to  insure  against 
the  risk  for  a very  small  sum? — I think  the  answer 
that  would  have  been  given  if  I had  done  so  would 
have  been  that  they  were  already  paying  Is.  in  the  £ 
for  this  railway,  and  that  they  did  not  see  the  use  of 
going  to  any  further  expense.  That,  of  course,  is 
prophecy  on  my  part ; I can’t  tell  what  would  have 
happened. 

24488.  But  to  lose  a branch  line  and  .a  grant  of 
£24,000  for  tho  mere  sake  of  an  expenditure  of  £7  or 
£8,  or  £10  a year,  seems  to  me  a very  foolish  action 
on ’the  part  of  the  people  of  this  district ; that  is  all? 
—Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofi. 

24489.  I think  at  the  time  this  railway  was  pro- 
moted, in  1883  or  1884,  it  was  on  the  understanding 
that  Die  line  would  be  continued  in  one  direction  to 
Dromod,  and  in  the  other  to  Boyle  ?— From  Dromod. 

24490.  From  Dromod  to  Roosky,  and  then  possibly 
further  on  into  Rosoommon  ?— From  Roosky  on  to 
Woodlawn.  That  was  the  scheme  in  1883. 

24491.  And  it  was  estimated  that  if  those  extensions 
were  made  that  the  mineral  traffic  in  the  one  direction, 
and  the  cattle  traffic  in  the  Roscommon  district  (which 
I believe  is  very  good) — the  traffic  resulting  from  those 
two  extensions  would  be  such  as  only  to  involve  a rate 
of  4ei.  in  the  £ on  the  baronial  areas  ?— Yes ; it  was 
calculated  that  after  a few  years  we  would  practically 
have  to  pay  nothing  at  all. 

24492.  I think  that  when  the  Bill  came  before  Par- 
liament the  Dromod  extension  to  Roosky  was  thrown 
out  on  some  informality  ? — It  never  went  before 
Parliament;  it  went  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
was  thrown  out  by  reason  of  an  informality,  that 
informality  being  an  informality  not  on  our  part, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  other  company  which  was 
promoting  that  line.  They  put  in  a clause  in  their 
Order  in  Council  that  Die  ratepayers  should  appoint 
all  the  directors  on  the  Board. 

24493.  We  need  not  go  into  that..  At  any  rate 
that  extension  was  thrown  out  on  an  informality,  and 
the  result  has  been  that,  instead  of  having  a very 
good  district,  and  being  fed  in  boDi  directions,  the 
line  has  been  practically  self-contained,  and  has  had 
very  little  opportunity  of  developing  its  traffic?  Y®. 

24494.  I think  that  the  Arigna  Valley  is  known  to 
be  rich  not  only  in  coal,  but  in  ironstone  and  flags? 
— Yes. 

24495.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen— 
probably  you  have — the  pamphlet  written  by  K«v. 
Mr.  Digges? — Yes.  ,,  , 

24496.  I suppose  the  statements  m that  pamphlet 
are  fairly  accurate  as  regards  figures  ?— Well,  it 
purports  to  be  a “ digest  ” of  the  history  of  this  hue. 
but,  instead  of  that,  I think  it  is  only  a Ligg® 

] 6 24497.  I see  Mr.  Digges  states  in  his  pamphlet  that 
in  1903  a Liverpool  trader  offered  to  take  20,000  tons 
of  paving  setts,  and  the  contract  feU  through— or 
tender  fell  through — owing  to  the  lack  of  facinti  • 
Would  that  be  correct?  He  says  that?  I.  hi ave 
means  of  saying  yes  or  no  to  that.  There  are  a grea 
number  of  statements  in  that  pamphlet  that  are  qui 
incorrect.  You  will  see  that  he  puts  in  a map,  a 
he  states  all  through — and  has  given  evidence  to 
effect  before  the  Congested  Districts  Commission 
the  original  intention  of  the  railway  was  to  B°  UP 
Arigna  Valley.  It  was  no  such  thing.  That  ne  - 
was  the  intention.  . , f 

24498.  The  original  intention,  as  you  pointed .out, 
was  to  go  down  to  Boyle?— Yes.  That  is  one  o 
original  maps  (handing  in  the  same)  that 
distributed  broadcast  amongst  the  ratepaye 
Grand  Juries,  and  everywhere.  You  see  here  “e  u,e 
that  that  was  the  intention  originally,  to  go  p 

24499.  That  is  a matter  of  detail ; but  in 
pamphlet  he  speaks  of  considerable  the 
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coal  and  in  connection  with  the  ironworks.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  1833  something  like  5,000 
men  were  employed  there.  Of  course  that  was  before 
your  time  1 — I will  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  exact 
figures  now,  offhand,  because  it  is  a good  number  of 
years  since  I was  working  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  At  the  time  we  started  with  that  railway  I 
had  all  the  figures  connected  with  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  but  a number  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  I have  forgotten 
the  details.  The  Arigna  Valley  was  being  worked 
some  150  years  ago. 

24500.  We  need  not  go  back  so  far ; let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  question  I asked  you.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  year  1833  there  was  considerable  employment 

given  both  in  working  coal  and  in  working  iron? 

Yes;  I have  got  the  last  pig  of  iron  that  was  made. 

24501.  Of  course  in  those  days  it  was  taken  by 
carts  to  Sligo,  and  by  Grand  Canal  to  Dubiln.  I 
believe  the  carts  were  rather  deficient,  and  the  water- 
way was  not  very  good,  and  the  natural  result  was  that 
under  those  circumstances,  the  trade  came  to  an  end  ? 
— Well,  as  to  that,  my  knowledge,  gained  from  all  the 
old  papers  and  books  that  had  been  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  Arigna  district,  is  that  what 
really  killed  that  Arigna  district  was  the  want  of 
railway  communication.  When  the  mines  and  furnaces 
in  England  and  Scotland  were  developed,  and  connected 
by  rail  with  the  ports,  they  killed  Arigna  at  once,  be- 
cause Arigna’s  chief  market  for  its  iron  was  America. 
It  went  down  in  boats.  It  was  carted  from  Arigna 
Ironworks  into  Lough  Allen,  and  then  shipped  for 
America.  But  when  the  furnaces  of  England  and  Scot- 
land got  connected  with  the  ports,  Arigna,  not  being 
■connected  with  the  railway,  was  shut  up  at  once. 

24502.  That  is  very  possible.  All  I wanted  to 
point  out  was  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ments in  this  pamphlet,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  chat  these  mineral  deposits,  both  of  coal 
and  iron,  should  be  worked  ? — Certainly. 

24503.  The  pamphlet  states  that  the  iron  ore 
contains  a high  percentage  of  manganese,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  basic  steel  ?— . 
Yes. 

24504.  You  have  got  coal  and  iron  in  conjunction, 
which  is  not  often  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  I suppose 
the  coal  would  be  suitable  for  working  up  this  basic 
steel  ?— Yes. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe.—' The  pamphlet  states  that 
the  ore  contains  a high  percentage  of  manganese  and 
o9  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

J°ZLtPiTrie-~The  Spanish  ore  “Stains  87  to  90 

24505-6.  Mr.  deworth.— It  is  just  about  the  same, 
^suppose,  as  the  ordinary  English  ore?— We  have 
fF? “0t  al<?ne  th?  coal>  but  we  have  got  limestone  also 
opting  railway 

Co.lon?1  Hutcheson.  Poe.— It  the  ore  is  ad- 
mmedly  of  the  same  value  as  the  English  iron 
th%  a-t  y°j  .ave  coal  clos®  to  i*.  it  stands  to  reason 
mat  it  is  desirable  to  work  these  minerals,  and  it 
EV ° “e,  ^conceivable  that  the  railway  company 
•of  tw  anything  to  promote  the  development 

hut  twlr  i ' lsbri°ti  and  not  only  the  railway  company 
mnmout  lo£al  authorities.  I will  come  to  that  in  a 
traffio  ’ - y°n  mentioned  that  your  particular 
faeilit’mf Wung  .,t0  tb®,  want  of  accommodation  and 
I fhiul  by  th?  railway  company,  has  decreased, 
take  mh  7t°U  Said  something  like  70  per  cent.,  if  you 

MfiSar  you  paid  in  1903?-Yes. 
the  rpeei-nt  ^ the, figures  that  you  gave  us  that 
£4  R,  ]P,t3  of  the  railway  for  the  last  year  are  only 
■of  SA  to  per  rai*.f  per  week  as  against  an  average 
five  vpare  £Sr  • 0 p,er  week  during  the  .previous 

mile  nel  , m?  a-  decrease  of  four  shillings  per 
suppose  if^Fn'  . jlS  n.ofc  much>  certainly,  but  I 
examnlo  *i°fcb,0r  traders  in  the  district  follow  your 
get  no  txl?e  P,,11  oome  when  the  railway  will 

policy  SSh  that  is  owinS  to  the 

Northern  R h-1 1 thlJlk,  1S  ^ong-  If  the  Great 
believe  jhaf,  t}}e  control.  of  this  line  I 

or  a luti  y wouid  double  the  traffic  in  twelve  months 
r a Uttle  more. 

m 18Rfl’  before  the  Coal  Company  was  started 

,6ry  hiuhhepfl0Sfc  °f  C°al  ^.the  railway  company  was 


24510.  No,  but  the  Arigna  coal?— No,  the  Arigna  , 
coal  was  10s.  6 d.  •' 

24511.  Before  the  Arigna  mine  was  opened  they 
were  using  Welsh  coal  which  cost  28s. ; then  the  Coal 
Company  started,  and  they  were  involved  in  diffi- 
culties for  some  years ; it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  years  that  they  began  to  get  on 
their  feet  ? — That  is  the  usual  thing,  I believe,  in  all 
small  businesses;  their  troubles  come  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

24512.  The  result  was  that  when  they  began  to  find 
coal,  and  to  work  it  at  a profit,  they  supplied  the 
railway  company  with  coal,  and  actually  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  are  supplying  it  at  something  like 
14s.  per  ton?— They  supply  at  14s.  2d.  per  ton  to 
the  railway  ou  rails  at  Arigna,  and  they  charge  full 
rates  to  Ballmamore — 16s.  2d. 

24513.  What  is  the  cost  of  cartage  from  the  coal 
mines  to  the  Arigna  station?— I do  not  know  ex- 
actly; 2s.  6d.  a ton,  I think. 

24514.  At  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  cheapened 
cost  to  the  railway  company  of  the  coal— their  getting 
it  at  14s.  2d.  instead  of  28s. — is  manifestly  to  reduce 
the  liability  of  the  baronial  taxpayers? — No;  I want 
to  explain  to  you  that  that  coal  at  Ballinamore  costs 
them  16 s.  2d.  You  are  not  to  compare  that  with  the 
best  Welsh  coal  that  was  bought  in  1887.  The  reason 
that  we  then  bought  the  best  Welsh  coal  was  that 
we  got  our  engines  from  Stephenson  and  Co.,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  At  that  time  we  had  no  Arigna  coal 
at  all,  and  we  had  to  subject  those  engines  to  a test, 
and  in  order  to  test  them  we  got  the  best  Welsh 
coal.  Now  the  question  is  the  saving  as  between 
Arigna  coal  and  Scottish  steam  coal. 

24515.  What  do  you  pay  for  Scottish  steam  coal? 
—You  can  get  Scotch  steam  coal  delivered  into  Bal- 
linamore  at  very  little,  if  at  all,  over  16s.  2d.  I, 
as  ail  ordinary  customer,  can  order  through  Belfast 
Scotch  coal  delivered  at  19s.  a ton  for  6-ton  lots; 
and  a railway  company  taking  2,000  tons  or  more, 
could  get  it  at  very  little,  if  anything,  over  16s.  2d. 
a ton.  But  where  the  ratepayers  find  it  hard,  and 
complain  greatly,  is  that  the  Arigna  Mining  Com- 
pany is  charging  14s.  2d.  on  rails  at  Arigna  for 
2,000  tons  supplied  to  their  very  best  customer,  while 
they  are  supplying  other  people,  like  the  Dublin 
Union,  the  Sligo  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  buyers, 
such  as  Boards  of  Guardians  and  so  on,  Us.  or  12s. 
a ton.  What  the  ratepayers  say  is,  “ We  guaranteed 
this  line;  we  allowed  you  to  make  money  out  of  this 
mining  company,  and  we  think  that  we  ought  to  get 
the  coal  for  the  railway  engines  as  cheap  as,  if  not 
cheaper  than,  outsiders.”  But  instead  of  that  th-y 
are  charging  3s.  2d.  a ton  more.  So  that  instead  of 
the  ratepayers  saving,  as  this  pamphlet  says,  £1,000 
a year  in  the  coal  bill,  I say  that  the  ratepayers  are 
paying  £320  a year  more  than  they  ought  to  pay. 

24516.  I do  not  quite  follow.  On  your  own  showing 
they  could  not  get  the  Scotch  coal  under  16s.  ?— That 
is  so. 

24517.  They  are  only  paying  the  Arigna  Company 
16s.  ? — But  they  are  supplying  outsiders  at  less. 

24518.  But  is  not  the  reason  this — that  rt  they  did 
not  supply  these  outside  people  at  less  they  would 
not  get  them  to  take  their  coal  at  all.  I should  say 
that  was  the  sole  reason  for  that? — But  we  say,  “If 
you  can  sell  it  to  these  outsiders  at  a profit  at  this 
price,  you  ought  to  supply  it  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  railway  company,  who  are  your  best  customers.” 

24519.  The  contention  of  the  gentlemen  you  repre- 
sent is  that  the  identity  of  control  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Coal  Company  and  the  Manager  of  the 
Railway  Company  exercises  in  his  dual  capacity  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  local  people? — Certainly 
not. 

24520.  And  you  would  prefer  that  those  two  ap- 
pointments should  be  held  separately? — They  should 
be  absolutely  separate. 

24521.  You  rather  criticised  the  action  of  the  rail- 
way company,  and  seemed  to  blame  them  for  lack  of 
enterprise  and  for  not  having  met  the  local  authorites 
in  the  way  which  you  consider  they  should.  But 
as  against  that,  is  it  not  a fact  that  in  1903  the 
railway  company  approached  the  County  Council 
and  submitted  a scheme  to  them  under  which,  if  a 
capital  sum  of  £20,000  were  raised,  half  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a grant  from  the  Treasury  and  half  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  baronies,  this  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  Arigna  Valley  could  have  been  made; 
they  also  pointed  out  that  while  of  course  tlie  baronial 
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. , Clim  „Viich  it  was  pro-  24531.  And  in  consequence  ot  that,  these  « 

'•  ?Uarj  TfnPthe  locality  would  involve  a contri-  shareholder-directors  P^sonal  guarantee 


24531.  And  in  consequence  of  that,  these  eight 


3 _L  posed  to  raise  in  the  locality  annum,  ing  that  they  would  be  personally,  jointly  and  seve- 

Mr.  J.  Ormsby  bution  of  3 per  cent.,  o T am  wrong)  rally,  liable  to  make  good  up  to  £200  a year,  £25  each. 

T.awder,  but,  as  against  that  (correct  m 11  minerals  T believe:  and  all  they  asked  was  that  the  fmn- 


AL  Inst.  o.B.,  that  the 


but,  as  against  that  (correct  me  < minerals  I believe ; and  all  they  asked  was  that  the  four 

that  the  resulting  trafficthe  eai.ning  capacity  of  Baronial  Directoi-s  should  also  join  m that  guarantee. 


and  so  on  would  increase  t le  ea  B w0^s,  that  Eight  of  those  Directors  signed  this  guarantee,  and 
the  railway  by  f^out  £1,000.  Jv®  barony  WOuld  if  the  other  four  Baronial  Directors  had  joined  in 


the  railway  uy  barony  would  if  the  other  four  Carom  a i cireccors  naa  joined  m 

after  deducting  the  £200  odd  win  & profit  of  it  they  would  have  made  up  a sum  of  £350,  which 

be  called  upon  to  pay,  it  w?u  W(mld  surely  have  been  enough  to  pay  more  than 

£700  or  £800  per.  annum  ^ of  all  rafficient  to  guarantee  and  protect  the  ratepayers  in. 

the  general  liability?— VV ell, . L am  answer  the  most  ample  manner?— I do  not  see  that. 


this  myself,  and  I do  not  think  I can  give  an  answer 
on  "those  figures.  I do  not  agree  with  the  figures  you 


24532.  Leave  out  this  gentleman  who  is  going  to- 
be  killed,  and  the  question  of  the  £1,500.  I think 


rave  give  pointed  out  that  at  we  need  not  go  into  the  question  of  that  proble- 

24522.  Is  this  correct?It  ®fP.he^itrim  County  matical  gentleman  who  is  going  to  be  run  over; 


theLeitrim1  that  t?me’  while  the  majority  0^ the  Leitrim  because,  if  you  followed  that  out  in  every  case,  there 

Co  Council  Council  approved  o 1 ’ . fjorth  Leitrim,  opposed  would  be  no  railway  construction  at  all? — No;  hut 

in  rejecting  County  Co^cil, largely  in  there  was  no  provision^  for  that  in  any  way-and 


it  unless  the  “^Uway  extenaon  in  there  w‘as  another  accident  on  the  line  where  they 

order  to  provide  them  with  * • Y Js  but  I took  out  a train  without  a staff,  and  very  nearly 


ment  Grant  oraer  to  pivviw  , f that  is  so,  but  I took  out  a train  witnout  a stan,  ana  very  nearly 

for  railway  the  north  of  the  county  / » . T lid  not  attend  killed  two  men  on  their  motor-trolley— they  smashed 

fiTt.RTK.ions  om  not  anite  aware  of  it  myseil  , l uiu  ™ „,„4„v-+i.nn<vir  ns  T was  informed  hr  nno  of 


extensions  am  not  quite  aware  of  it  mysei  , , read  it  up  their  motor-trolley,  as  I was  informed  hy  one  of 

criticised.  the  County  Council  meetings,  ana  y ^ p)irectors,  that  it  was  not  reported  to  the  Board 

in  the  local  papers.  statement  is  at  of  Trade  or  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  So  that 

24523.  So  that  at  any  rate,  y the  that  sort  of  thing  might  possibly  happen  on  either 


. 24523.  So  that  at  any  rate,  y ^ 1903;  tbe  that  sort  of  thing  might  possibly  happen  on  either 

InconB'stency  all  correct,  it  shows  that  at  t _ til  ^ mQte  this  o{  these  branches.  And,  when  they  are  paying  such 

Council  who  rallwa7  na7t  I fact  that  two  years  afterwards,  a large  sum  in  rates  now,  they  want  to  protect  them- 

“ extension.  Is  it  a fact  mat  . j County  selves  But,  as  I hiave  said,  if  anybody  will 

rioJl/  » resolution  guarantee  that  the  ratepayers  are  not  in  any  way  to 

approved  of  Cornual,  the isnra  County  tootm  p to  stand  up  pay  any  more  for  those  two  extensions  then,  I 

Scheme.  m favour  of  extension  < 1 am  g B think,  the  ratepayers  would  all  be  very  glad  to  have 

for  the  County  Council. 


24524.  I only  want  to  put  the  railway  company  24533.  If  these  statements  are  correct,  does  it  not 
right.  A deputation  was  appointed,  was  it  > seem  to  show  that  these  shareholder  directors  have 

partly  composed  of  the  County  Co.?inc“,  sPprretarv  done  everything  they  possibly  could  to  protect  the 

the  railway  people,  to  wait  upon  the  Chiefbecre  y,  rat  yers  from  any  loss?— I think  you  said  the 


the  Tailway  people,  to  wait  upon  the  Lhiet  secretary, 
?nd  thiTsult  of  that  was  tU  Mr.  Long,  who  was 
then  Chief  Secretary,  visited  the  district,  and  pro 
Sd  them  a grant  of  £24,000,  subject  to  two  condi- 
tions. The  first  was  that  an  independent  report 


amount  was  £350. 

24534.  They  offered  to  guarantee  that  sum  for  five 


The  1.7™  that  an  independent  report  years  ?-Tliat  is  to -say r supposing  a man  was  killed, 
t.ons  Tim  ti  t wm  ^ estimate  of  and  £1,500  or  £2,000  damages  were  given,  the 

£24M0^anuffideS^  to properly  complete  this  line  Directors  would  plank  down  £350,  and  the  ratepayers 
il’  thinr that  was  the  first-, 4d  the  second  was  would  have  to  provide  the  balance, 
that  there  should  be  some  local  contribution ; subse-  24535.  Bntf  as  Lord  Pirrie  pointed  out,  for  £10 
auently  I believe,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  local  or  £12>  that  contingency  could  be  provided  against, 

contribution  would  not  be  forthcoming ; and  Mr.  or  eveil  a mUch  heavier  liability ; and,  as  he  said, 
Loire  eventually  withdrew  that  condition.  The  in-  very  properly,  I think,  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
dependent  report  was  furnished,  I think,  by  Mr.  a graT1.t  of  £24,000  should  be  absolutely  thrown  away 
Barton,  and  it  was  quite  satisfactory ; he  said  that  {or  tll0  sake  Q{  a problematical  liability  which  may 
he  believed  the  estimate  would  complete  the  line . never  occur,  and  which,  if  it  did  occur,  could  be  so- 
No ; up  to  the  point  where  it  would  suit  the  Arigna  easyy  and  cheaply  provided  against  ? — That  was  the 
Company.  But  what  the  local  people  objected  to  ty  .Council’s  business.  . 

was  that  it  should  go  up  to  the  end  of  the  Arigna  24536.  I think  that  at  the  meeting  when  this  grant 
valley,  which  was  about  a mile  further  on,  so  as  to  was  rejected,  a number  of  different  reasons  were 
enable  other  property  to  be  developed  if  necessary.  assigned — one  man  said  it  was  taken  out  of  the  De- 
24525.  Is  not  the  Arigna  Company  s pit—1 their  pre-  veiopment  Grant,  and  that  that  was  originally  m- 


24520.  is  not  tne  Arigna  uumua..,  * — i,  , veiopment  Urant,  ana  mar.  niat  was 

sent  pit— situated  on  some  high  ground/— res;  but  tended  to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes,  ft 

where  they  proposed  to  make  this  extension  was  on  doubt  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  t 


where  they  proposed  to  make  this  extension  was  on  doubt  that  is  perfectly  tme,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  w 

the  old  original  tram  line  made  by  the  old  Iron  Lorn-  rathcr  a far-fetched  reason?— I was  not  at  the  meeting, 

pany  about  100  years  ago.  but  I saw  a report  of  it  in  the  papers. 

24526  But  if  the  tramway  did  not  go  down  too  24537.  Another  reason  assigned  for  the 
far  on  the  original  proposition,  would  it  not  be  the  that  it  would  injure  the  local  carters /-in an 
‘best  way  to  run  up  the  valley  ?-On  that  old  line,  rubbish  ; I attach  no  importance  at  all  to  tort, 
certainly.  But  I want  to  impress  upon  you  that  24538.  At  any  rate,  the  result  was  that  tne  u> 
v v ■ t * i ..... a~  4-1. „ a o r’nrr.T.or.v’s  a, 41, a.  rrvnT.+.  jmd  meantime 


but  I saw  a report  of  it  in  the  papers. 

24537.  Another  reason  assignee!  for  tbe  refusal  was 


At  any  rate,  the  result  was  that  the  County 


they  only  laid  it  out  up  to  the  Arigna  Company’s  Council  threw  out  the  grant,  and  meantime  t * 

works ; whereas  they  could  have  gone  on  further.  extensions  which  are  so  much  required  .1,n,.j"6state 


works;  whereas  tney  couia  nave  gui.c  uu  extensions  wuu.ii  1 ,,  , •,  C4a» 

24527  Probably  the  money  would  not  be  provided  frict  ,ave  left  in  abeyance?— I hope  that  it  tne 
for  that ; and  one  has  to  cut  one’s  coat  according  takes  up  the  railways,  which  I hope  they  win,  ui 
to  one’s  cloth? — They  went  before  Parliament  for  extensions  will  be  made.  . , ,w 

that  scheme;  I do  not  know  what  their  reason  was.  24539.  I will  not  follow  thaJt  point  any  tun- 


that  scheme ; I do  not  know  what  tneir  reason  was.  24569.  i will  not  101  ow  tnao  “W^arl 

24528.  At  any  rate,  the  County  Council  when  the  i should  like  just  to  ask  you  ia  question  with  a 

grant  was  made  received  it,  I believe,  with  acclama-  to  this  railway,  which  is  supposed  to  tap  your  > 
9.  C , 1 : .1 ; .1  u,™  vmt  ? T Vial/ovo  so  xl,:1.  XT™, .1..  „ TVtuti  T?,n.ilwav  Whicn  "a5 


grant  was  maae  reeeiveu  it,  i oeueve,  wuu  to  tins  railway,  w men  r ws5 

tions  of  goodwill  and  joy,  did  they  not?— I believe  so.  this  Newry,  Ready,  and  Tynan  Railway  vhc 

24529.  But  they  subsequently  took  up  a totally  proposed  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  tne  j 

different  attitude?— Yes;  the  ratepayers  compelled  0f  connecting  the  Clogher  Valley  and  the  U» 

them  to  do  so.  Owing  to  the  rates  they  were  paying  Leitrim  systems,  and  of  promoting  all  these  extern! 
and  owing  to  the  breaches  of  faith,  they  did  not  think  you  are  now  talking  about.  I think  that  v 
they  ought  to  give  them  any  more  liberty.  Newry,  Ready,  and  Tynan  Company  hroug  ^ 

24530.  Do  you  know  that  subsequently,  after  the  ward  those  proposals  tliey  ^ ^ ^all— they  went 
change  of  Government  last  year,  the  Treasury  wrote  and  ^itnm^RailwayCompany  •jjjj  got  , 


change  of  Government  last  year,  the  Treasury  wrote  and  Leitrim  Railway  Lompany  ^ t 

and  said  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  act  straight  to  the  ; p^posals ; Wj 
upon  Mr.  Long’s  suggestion  of  withdrawing  the  con-  resolution  prised  m favour  of  the  prop  railffay 

nfl  4a  tire,  local  contribution,  and  that  tliey  never  took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  , frfflI1 


dition  as  to  the  local  contribution,  and  that  tliey  never  took  the  trouble  to  cm*  m j {rfflB 

must  insist  upon  some  guarantee  being  given  by  the  companies,  was ^not  tnat  so / j have 


must  insist  upon  some  guarantee  being  given  py  tne  , r „i  +'u  „+  • ' W ns  far  as  I h 

local  authorities  that  in  the  event  of  any  deficit  in  my  own  knowledge  of  that , asim  ^ ^ 
■working  expenses,  the  loss  would  be  made  good — I heard,  I do  not  think  it  1 Qonnaugh  aJ 

think  that  was  the  case  when  the  present  Govern-  this  railway  company,  the  Ulster  ana  to  r»nipnt 

int0  » "*»-*  “ "<*  ""  S umm  £amt  «*«■  "* 


think  that  was  the  case  when  the  present  Govern- 
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regard  to  its  scheme ; and  that  then  they  went  before 
the  County  Council.  I went  before  the  County 
Council,  and  I opposed  it. 

24540.  First  of  all,  they  , passed  a resolution  in  its 
favour;  and  subsequently  they  reversed  their  action 
and  refused  to  entertain  this  proposal ; and  they  in 
fact  appointed  a deputation  to  oppose  it  in  Par- 
liament. The  County  Council  appointed  a deputa- 
tion of  the  Councillors  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment. What  was  that  done  for? — I cannot  tell 
exactly  what  was  the  reason  for  doing  that;  hut  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  if  there  was  a line 
from  Newry  to  Keady  and  Tynan,  and  up  the 
Clogher  Valley,  and  then  to  Bawnboy  road.  Well, 
my  view  of  that  was,  and  I put  it  before  the  County 
Council  at  the  time,  that  what  that  company  wanted 
was,  to  acquire  this  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  to 
acquire  the  Arigna  Mining  Company,  and  to  get  a 
grant  from  the  Government  to  make  those  two  ex- 
tensions. . At  present,  taking  Bawnboy-road  as  the 
point  of  junction,  any  cattle  or  goods  can  get  from 

Bawnboy-road  to  Newry  in  four  and  a half  hours I 

think  it  would  be  four  and  a half  hours  less 
by  the  Great  Northern  than  it  would  be 
by  this  line  of  the  Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan 
Railway  Company,  via.  Clogher  Valley.  Further,  the 
present  cattle  traffic  from  Roscommon  and  that  dis- 
trict at  present  goes  to  Belturbet,  and  it  goes  to 
Belfast,  and  to  Dundalk  and  to  Greenore.  So  that 
if  that  line  were  made,  the  Newry  people  would  in 
every  way  facilitate  trade  with  their  own  port,  which 
is  a.  poor  port — it  is  a tidal  port  with  steamers 
running  only  twice  a week,  I think  it  is ; and  they 
have  to  go  up  a canal  three  or  four  miles  long  which 
has  small  lock-gates,  so  that  only  light,  small  vessels 
can  get  in ; and  therefore  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
to  imagine  that  any  cattle  going  for  cross-shipment 
to  England  or  Scotland  would  ever  .go  via  Newry. 

24541.  So  that,  from  your  point  of  view— and  I am 
very  glad  to  have  it  from  you— you  think  that  the  pro- 
posed line,  if  it  is  ever  made  beyond  Tynan,  and  the 
•connection  between  Maguire’s-bridge  and  Bawnboy 
opened  up,  would  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  your 
railway  ?— I think  it  would  he  opposed  to  the  interests 
ot  our  railway,  because  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
railway  company  to  block  traffic.  Supposing  this 
extension  was  made  to  Roosky,  there  is  a very  good 
breed  of  cattle  there,  and  people  come  from  all  parts 
to  get  those  cattle.  A dealer  will  come  to  Roosky 
and  ask  for  a certain  number  of  wagons  for  Belfast, 
and  he  will  be  told : “I  am  sorry  I cannot  give  you 
the  wagons.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  beforehand  ? 

I wiU  get  them  for  yon  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 
then  the  dealer  would  say : “I  cannot  wait  till  the 
S,  J to-morrow.  I must  send  them  across  to 
hcotland  or  England,  and  I will  drive  them  over  and 
W,  ST.  *1  th?  ““".d  to  Bunin."  Our  line 
loses  that  traffic  altogether.  Therefore,  it  would  have 
rt,„SU1C1<^  tbing'  And>  mind  you,  die  Ulster 
Connaught  scheme  did  not  in  any  way  propose 
in  Leitrim.  We  miilt,  and, 

' wmld'  *f  that  Ulster  and  ConnauA  ihemi 

Sb.feV™?’  to’1"*1  la  in  the  £, 

1 SK?  rr  P*Jing  no*  double  that  amount. 
i8?*  to  that  liability,  of  coume  your 
the  S?  jou  willingly  undertook  at 

£5  7m  f tlle  .construction,  was  something  like 

aWoSrVJ  not  tlift^*°r3  per  ceni-  on 

«.-res  in^VhLd.  ^ 

»S;T°Uo  2"?  “Uile  for  that  amount,  and  you 
since  ft J ^,d^rt0°v  lb;  b?*>  owmE  to  the  line  ever 
about  £1  inn  8 havillg  ^en  worked  at  a Profit  of 
somethiniri*  ^bility  has  been  reduced  to 

S that^1^  £f,600?-We_tliought  when  we  went 
24544  a should  have  nothing  to  pay  after  a time, 
we  have  fLSFL"1*?/  guarantors  think  that?— But 
2454c  Ru,nd  'b  inite  the  contrary, 
ranch  more  bf  ngards  tbat  Point>  * ^ink  you  are 
other  than  moat  of  the 

that  ?if  18  m Ireland ; the  returns  will  show 

2«4fi  t 1 86611  SOme  of  them. 

0f  them  n°b  onIy  pay  their  full 
working  exneJiJf 7 w con^derab.1«  amount  of  the 
you  spoke  S6S'  there  ls  another  point: 

created  I think  "7*1?  f?nd  wbieh  bas  iust  been 
Works  • Zl  k’  at  ,tbf  “stance  of  the  Board  of 
Light  R*ii™„  °n?  ?f  tbe  S^at  defects  of  all  these 
coming  dowT  to  +b  Cts’  bfrglll.mng  from  *883,  and 
reserve  fund  t Pr«sent  time,  the  absence  of  any 
out  of  which  provision  could  be  made 


J for  improvements  and  renewals,  and  so  on?  In  r„/„  inn- 
7 other  words,  the  whole  of  the  capital  in  the  first  V—L 
instance,  has  been  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  Mr.  J . Ormsby 
line  .and  upon  legal  and  promotion  expenses  ?— Ton  Lawder, 
mean  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Order  in  °-E-> 

Council  which  authorises  us  to  make  the  company  £-1"' 
put  by  a reserve  fund? — There  is  no  order  to  that  ®el)re?®L'ta 
effect  at  all ; but  I think  that  as  ordinary  business  K-iteuavere’ 
men,  m going  for  these  railways  they  ought  to  pro-  Protection 
vide  for  a reserve  fund ; and  that  is  a point  which  Association, 

1 pressed  very  strongly  at  that  time.  Co.  Leitrim. 

24547.  That  is  a very  serious  defect?— Yes,  it  is.  .... 

24548.  And  it  has  resulted  in  many  of  these  rail-  of  any”'80'011 
ways  requiring  a large  expenditure  to  make  good  provision  for 
their  rolling-stock,  permanent-way,  and  so  on,  which  compulsory 
might  have  been  obviated  if  a little  liad  been  spent  reserve  funds 
in  time? — Yes.  When  a railway  is  made  it  is  pro-  tl?\n  tlie  lrisii 
vided  with  rolling-stock  and  other  tilings  sufficient  Light  Rodway 
for  the  requirements  of  the  day;  hut  we  all  know  Act<  rc?Hrded 
that  even  if  you  make  a railway  to  Uganda,  yon  defect”^ 
get  extra  traffic  as  the  line  develops. 

24549.  At  any  rate,  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Com- 
pany have  agreed  to  the  proposal  put  before  them 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Works?— It 
ought  to  have  been  done  twenty  years  ago. 

24550.  That  proposal  was  made  to  several  other 
tight  railways,  but-  only  two  or  three,  I think,  have 
accepted  the  proposal ; the  majority  have  refused ; 
and  I believe  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  the  Cork  and 
Muskerry,  and  the  Clogher  Valley  have  agreed  to 
the  creation  of  a reserve  fund?— Quite  right. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe— I think  that  that  rather 
contradicts  your  assertion  about  the  want  of  a spirit 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — The  Cork  and  Muskerry  Company 
have  since  withdrawn,  I may  mention,  from  the  reserve 
fund  arrangement,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Direc- 
tors who  did  not  care  to  abide  by  it.  So  that  the 
Clogher  Valley  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  are  the 
menttW°  C<>lnpanies  now  Participating  in  the  arrange- 

24550a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot'.— The  reserve  fund 
is  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  County  Council,  is  it  not?— I do  not 
know,  but  I think  at  any  rate  a reserve  fund  is  quite 
a right  and  proper  tiling,  ,and  that  every  railway 
situated  as  we  are  should  be  compelled  to  have  a 
reserve  fund. 

iwf51'  "v?d*  in,  tbe  oase  °f  anL  future  extension,  Improbability 
Uieie  ought  to  be  some  such  provision  ?— As  far  as  of  any  further 
any  future  extension  is  concerned,  I do  not  think  baronial 
myself,  knowing  Ireland  as  I do,  that  you  will  ever  guarantees  for 
get  another  line  to  be  guaranteed  in  all  Ireland  by  railway 
the  people  of  any  district.  J extensions  in 

24552.  I am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  ? — I do  not  Irelaud' 
believe  you  will.  I believe  that  if  there  are  any  Further 
extensions  to  be  made  they  will  have  to  be  made  by  extensions 
the  State.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  more  lines  dePelld«it  ou 
but  the  only  nope  for  those  lines  being  made  is  that  *?e  nc?"i6i' 
the  State  will  take  over  the  railways.  When  we  went  V°u,  °,f-tbe, 
nr  ,°STr  Order  Council,  previous  to  that  the  the  St^tf by 
Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  were  &t 1 
approached  with  the  object  of  trying  to  get  them  to 
make  an  extension.  There  were  1,000  square  miles  of 
country  inside  the  existing  railways  unprovided  for 
by  tue  railways,  and  it  was  only  when  I started  this 
scheme  through  the  country — the  other  companies 
would  not  join  it  at  all,  and  gave  nothing  towards  the 
preliminary  expenses,  and  nothing  towards  making 
the  line,  although  we  are  a very  big  feeder— one  of 
the  best  feeders  of  tbe  Great  Northern, 
r '2t553A  I.,ara  not  defending  the  policy  of  any  of  these 
Light  Railway  Acts,  but  surely  the  principle  that 
where  any  local  authority  receives  a large  amount  oi 
public  money,  they  should  make  some  effort  them- 
selves to  financially  assist  the  enterprise,  is  a good 
Mie,  is  it  not?— Yes;  but  you  have  to  deal  with  these 
County  Councils  as  yon  find  them.  I do  not  think,  for 
instance,  that  our  County  Council  of  Leitrim— I do 
not  want  to  say  more  than  is  necessary,  but  I do  not 
compare  them  with  the  County  Council  of  Down  for 
instance,  or  with  the  County  Council  of  Kildare, ’and 
I do  not  think  that  we  have  men  on  our  County- 
Councils  sufficiently  able  to  grasp  this  point. 

24554.  We  need  not  go  into  that  question.  It  was 
only  in  consequence  of  your  saying  that  any  exten- 
sions in  the  future  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State,  that  I asked  you  whether  you  did  not  think 
it  was  a proper  principle  that  dn  the  case  of  any  such 
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, , . ....  extensions  the  local  authority  should  be  asked  for  a 
Jvl>j  f>,  190i  contribufcion.  No  doubt,  the  system  on  which _ these 


M.Inst  c.k  , that  improvement  by  giving  over  the  management 


I7d  Zltiol  to  some  Government  Department 
—In  1887  I said  that  the  Government  ought  to 
have  the  control  over  all  railways,  the  same  as  in 
India,  and  I think  it  is  a very  necessary  thing  to 

ha24555.aThere  is  only  one  other  point.  With  regard 

to  this  question  of  weighing,  of  course  you  know  rBwspuve™ 

Control  of  tl.o  that,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  T.allw^J.^Pa?^f  might  go  i/for  broad  gauge. 

Irish  railways  empowered  to  make  a charge  lor  we  S b 24574.  Do  you  commit  yourself  to  that  view  of  the 

by  a State  quite  willing  that  a charge  sho uldl “ 9A  a saving  of  £1,500  a mile?  Do  you  really  think  it 

would  have  cost  £1,500  a mile  extra  to  make  the  line- 
broad  gauge? — I do. 

ft.  Sr*  he  is  tarna  to  it,  «*»•  To  pome  lo  teothsi  matte,  thswhol.  oi  ft,. 


Representa- 
tive of  the 
Ratepayers’ 
Protection 
Association, 
Co.  Leitrim. 


putting  in  the  narrow  gauge,  because  you  saved 
money  ? — £1,500  a mile. 

24572.  You  thought  it  was  worth  saving  that. 
£1,500  a mile;  are  you  still  of  that  opinion?  If  yon 
had  to  make  the  line  again,  and  could  make  it  as 
you  liked,  would  you  make  it  broad  or  narrow 
gauge? — I say,  without  hesitation,  that  if  I had  to- 
do  it  again  under  the  same  circumstances  I would 
still  make  the  cheaper  line. 

24573.  You  still  think  it  is  worth  standing  the 
transhipment  in  order  to  save  the  capital  cost?— 
Yes.  If  I had  to  make  the  line  again,  however,  and 
if  the  ratepayers  were  not  to  guarantee  it,  then  I 


Enforced 
weighing  of 
all  goods  by 
the  railway 


quite  willing  that  a charge  should  be  made 
1 24556.  Chairman. — I think  you  said  that  2d.  a 
ton  would  be  fair?-Yes.  Here  in  Loudon  coal  carts 
are  bound  to  carry  weights,  and  if  I buy  a wn  °f  °oal 
from  a carter  i"  be  is  bound  to  weigh  it, 


The  advan- 
tage of  having 
uniformity  of 
gauge  on  all 
connecting 
railways  Sis 
cussed 


and* I think  a railway  company  which  charges  freight 
for  coal  and  other  goods  by  weight  ought  ro  be  com- 
pelled to  weigh  these  goods  for  me. 

24557  If  you  pay  a reasonable  sum  to  them  tor  so 
doing?— Yes ; and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  stop 
pilfering.  , 

Examined  by  Mr.  Asfinall. 

24558.  If  it  was  desired  to  continue  this  railway 
up  to  the  mines,  would  there  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  doing  it? — None  at  tall.  . . 

24559.  The  land  is  fairly  level,  ds  it?— Fairly  so. 
24560.  Would  it  not  be  a serious  matter  to  do  ltf 
— Oh,  no,  very  simple.  . 

24561.  Are  the  mines  deep  mines.  That  is  to  say, 
have  they  shafts,  or  have  they  only  what  are  called 
•- day-holes?— When  the  mine  was  started  there  was  a 
shaft  of  175  feet  sunk  down  to  the  coal ; but  now  that 
shaft  is  done  away  with,  because  they  work  from  that 
sliaft  out  to  the  surface,  and  they  work  it  by  an  adit. 

24562.  I was  wondering  why  the  coal  was  so  dear. 

If  it  is  so  easily  worked  I do  not  see  why  the  coal 
should  be  so  expensive.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me 
another  thing.  Why  was  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
made  narrow  gauge,  when  it  joins  up  to  the  Great 
Northern  at  Beltnrbet,  which  is  broad  gauge,  and  to 
the  Midland  Great  Western  at  Dromod,  which  is  also 
broad  gauge?— Well,  half  a,  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  We  went  into  the  estimates,  and  found  that  to 
make  a broad  gauge  railway  would  cost  £1,500  a 
mile  more,  and  the  result  was  that  we  went  in  for 
the  cheaper  article.  We  know  that,  as  I have  seen 
in  India,  where  the  metre  gauge  is  nearly  the  same 
a3  the  three  feet  gauge,  they  are  able  to  carry  every- 
thing that  a broad  gauge  can  carry ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  our  three  feet  gauge  wagons  carry  the  same 
amount  of  cattle  as  the  broad  gauge  wagons ; in  fact 
we  have  a little  more  superficial  area. 

24563.  You  have  been  complaining  about  the  cost 
of  carriage  of  flour.  Of  course,  flour  or  anything 
else  that  has  to  go  to  Ballinamore  would  naturally 
bo  transferred  at  Beltnrbet,  which,  of  course,  adds  to 
the  cost? — Very  little — 2d.  a ton,  or  6 d.  a wagon-load 
of  cattle. 

24564.  Would  you  say  that  traffic  destined  for  the 
district  between  Ballinamore  and  Killeshandra  now 
goes,  because  it  is  all  in  one  hand,  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western,  and  gets  to  Killeshandra  quickly,  and 
can  be  distributed  more  quickly  than  if  it  went  by 
the  other  route  on  to  Ballinamore  ? — No ; from  Belfast 
it  comes,  by  Great  Northern,  to  Cavan ; they  join 
there  with  the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  then 
it  goes  by  the  branch  to  Killeshandra. 

24565.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  two  companies  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  the  2s.  3d.  per  ton  that  kills  it. 

24566.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  it  suits  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Company 
better  to  have  the  traffic  sent  direct  to  them,  or  via 
Dundalk — which  do  they  get  most  out  of  ? — I cannot 
say. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

24567.  With  regard  to  wliat  you  said  about  the 
narrow  gauge,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  the  Irish 
Government,  after  the  Act  of  1883  was  passed,  let  it 
be  known  that  they  would  not  subsidise  anythng  but 
narrow  gauge  railways  ? — Quite  so. 

24568.  So  that  your  hand  was  forced?— Yes. 

24569.  It  would  not  subsidise  an  independent  com- 
pany, except  with  a narrow  gauge?— Yes. 

24570.  I gather  that  in  those  days  you  thought  it 
was  good  policy  to  have  a narrow  gauge  ?— We  thought 
it  was  the  only  chance  of  getting  a line. 

24571.  As  an  engineer,  yon  thought  it  was  worth 


capital  of  this  line  is  in  the  shape  of  guaranteed 
shares? — Yes.  There  is  some  unguaranteed  capital 
which  has  not  been  issued. 

24576.  The  whole  of  the  issued  capital  is  guaran- 
teed ? — Yes. 

24577.  There  is  no  ghost  of  a prospect  of  the  shares, 
ever  earning  more  than  5 per  cent,  off  the  railways? 
— No,  never. 

24578.  In  other  words,  the  shareholders  are  really 
mortgagees  of  the  county  rates? — Yes. 

24579.  Yet  the  management  of  the  railway  is  en- 
trusted to  them,  though  they  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  result? — Yes,  that  is  the  position. 

24580.  I suppose  you  regard  that  as  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple ? — Yes. 

24581.  You  say  that  you  would  expect — and  you 
naturally  would  expect — shareholders  who  have  no. 
interest  in  the  development  of  their  property  as  share- 
holders to  manage  the  property  badly — that  is  your 
case  ? — Yes. 

24582.  And  you  think  that  in  practice  they  have 
managed  it  badly? — They  have,  yes. 

24583.  Just  one  other  question.  You  have  spoken 
about  the  Arigna  Mine ; as  I understand,  what  you 
say  is  this : that  the  people  of  Leitrim  are  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  that  company? — Yes. 

24584.  They  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  they  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  even  in  the  case  of 
an  extension,  not  even  if  they  could  get  an  extension 
given  to  them  gratis? — Without  having  any  liability, 
of  course  they  would  not  object. 

24585.  They  would  not  object  if  they  could. have 
it  without  any  liability? — Without  the  contingent 
liability. 

24586.  I presume  that  if  they  had  been  in  love 
with  the  company  they  would  have  chanced  the  lia- 
bility?— I dare  say. 

24587.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Digges — I presume  that  is  the  Mr.  Digges  who  is 
resident  on  the  line,  and  who  is  one  of  the  directors? 
— Yes. 

24588.  Is  he  a baronial  director? — No,  he  is  a 
shareholder  director  who  owns  £100  in  shares  in  the 
line ; but  I do  not  think  he  is  a ratepayer. 

24589.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a local  gentleman  who 
takes  an  interest  in  that  district,  no  doubt.  The 
statement  he  makes  is  quite  different.  This  state- 
ment here  is  to  the  effect  that  the  extension  to  Arigna 
was  refused  because  the  carters  on  the  road  terrorised 
the  County  Council? — I believe,  from  what  I have 
heard,  that  is  so.  I was  not  present  at  that  meeting. 

24590.  I expect  they  talked  a great  deal  about  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  afterwards  ? — They  talked  a lot 
about  it.  I think  myself  the  carter  question  was 
only  humbug  and  rubbish.  It  was  the  ratepayers 
who  compelled  the  County  Council  to  reject  the  offer. 
Previous  to  that,  the  County  Council  had  passed  a 
number  of  resolutions  and  done  a number  of  things 
which  tied  their  hands;  and  it  was  very  hard  tor 
them  to  get  out  of  it.  Then  the  ratepayers  went  to 
the  County  Councillors  and  said,  “ We  will  smasn 
your  head.” 

24591.  “ The  ratepayers’  argument  was  carried  o 
with  blackthorns”  ; that  is  accurate,  is  it?- 
as  I know,  yes;  but  I was  not  there. 

24592.  You  do  not  doubt  that  blaekthorns  were 
freely  flourished,  do  you? — I do  not. 

24593.  But  you  do  not  think  the  cartel’s  had  any 
great  influence  in  the  result? — No. 

24594.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  in  other  c 
of  railway  extensions  being  refused  for  fear  of  ‘ 
ing  the  carting  trade? — With  regard  to  that,  J 
must  remember  that  the  carters  in  this  instance 


—As  far 
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not  County  Leitrim  carters,  but  are  carters  from 
County  Roscommon ; and  I am  perfectly  certain  that 
the  County  Roscommon  carters  would  have  no  in- 
fluence on' the  County  Leitrim  ratepayers,  who  are 
paying  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Further,  I know 
that  when  we  made  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
the  opposition  to  a certain  extent  with  regard  to  the 
carters  came  up ; but  the  carters  were  not  able  to 
carry  their  point. 

24595.  Then  I gather  that  you  do  not  think  it  was 
the  carters  who  had  any  serious  influence  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  proposal  ?— I do  not  think  it  was. 

24596.  But  you  think  it  was  partly  a general  dis- 
trust of  the  company  and  partly  a vague  fear  of 
further  liabilities  which  might  be  imported  under 
the  head  of  “working  expenses”? — Yes. 

24596a.  I gather  that  you  do  not  think  Leitrim 
was  wise  in  that  refusal? — If  I had  been  consulted, 
.and  if  I had  gone  into  the  matter,  I should  have 
.advocated  (and  I did  advocate  in  anything  I said  to 
anybody  privately)  the  extensions  being  made, 
always,  however,  safeguarding  the  ratepayers.  And 
I think  that  if  a clause  had  been  put  into  the  Bill 
so  as  to  provide  some  guarantee,  a really  substantial 
'guarantee,  against  further  loss  by  the  ratepayers,  the 
scheme  might  have  been  carried.  Mind  you,  the 
Arigna  Mining  Company  did  not  give  any  guarantee. 

24597.  But  do  you  suggest,  as  a broad  principle, 
that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  people  of  Leitrim  should 
say,  "We  are  prepared  to  have  a new  railway  for 
•our  great  benefit,  on  condition  that  it  is  supplied  to 
us  ready-made  without  a penny  risk  or  cost  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  us.  Somebody  else  is  to  provide 
■and  cook  the  dish  and  put  it  into  our  mouths  with  a 
spoon.”  Do  you  think  that  reasonable? — I think 
that  is  a strained  way  of  looking  at  it. 

24598.  But  is  not  that  what  you  are  suggesting?— 
Not  at  all.  What  I suggest  is  that  we  have  already 
got  our  line,  and  that  certain  things  have  not  been 
done  according  to  the  promises  made  to  us. 

24599.  Do  not  let  us  go  back  on  the  past.  As  a 
question  of  policy,  do  you  suggest  that  it  is  a reason- 
able attitude  on  the  part  of  the  County  Leitrim 
ratepayers,  or  on  the  part  of  any  other  body,  to  say. 
*•  We  want  somebody  else  to  supply  us  with  a line 
•ready  made,  with  every  penny  of  its  cost  paid  for 
a:s,  and  with  a guarantee  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  it  ever  cost  us  a penny.”  Do  you  think  that 
is  a reasonable  request? — The  benefit  that  you  say 
■would  arise  is  so  problematical  that  it  might  not 
arise. 

24600.  Be  it  so  ?— Supposing,  for  instance — I am 
aiot  assuming  that  it  is  likely  to  happen,  but  I will 
give  you  an  instance 


24601.  I wish  you  would  answer  my  simple  ques- 
tion. Assuming  that  the  line  is  not  likely  to  do 
any  good  to  anybody,  it  ought  not  to  be  made  by  any- 
body at  all,  ought  it  ? — No. 

24602.  But  suppose  that  people  are  agreed  that  the 
aine  will  be  a benefit  ? — To  whom  ? 

24603.  To  the  locality? — That  is  Roscommon ? 
24604.  I say  “ the  locality.”  Call  it  “X,”  or  any- 
thing else  you  like.  Supposing  the  people  of  a 
particular  locality  are  agreed  that  a line  will  be  of 
i>enefit  to  them — I am  not  talking  of  Leitrim  ; I am 
putting  to  you  a general  proposition,  do  you  think 
attitude  as  I have  described  reasonable  ? — It 
1S  ^ Leitrim  ratepayers  I am  thinking  of. 

24605.  Very  well,  let  us  get  it  as  a concrete  case, 
rt  we  cannot  get  it  in  any  other  way.  Do  you  say  that 
w”*6  Arigna  Coal  Mines  would  be  of  no  benefit 
■whatever  to  people  in  County  Leitrim? — It  might  be, 
an«d  might  not  be. 

24606a.  What  is  your  own  opinion — that  it  would 
^ would  not  be? — I really  could  not  telL 
lether  it  would  or  would  not.  If  you  made  a line 
**  AriSna  Valley,  and  if,  instead  of  the 
is  now  being  charged,  they 
4 *or  tlle  coa1’  then  I say  it  would  be  no 

?^At0Ttle,Leitrinl  ratepayers  at  all. 

*/■?.  y wanfc  to  know  what  your  view  is. 
rate*  ■ , mirmon. — I think  his  view  is,  that,  as  a 
Pf7er'  has  been  so  punished  by  the  Is.  rate  and 
imt-  };leT  r jtes  w*1’c*1  *le  has  had  to  pay,  that  he  is 
for  an  pose^  take  any  further  liability  whatever 
Lmn7  purP°se- 

Ac  worth. — Is  that  your  view?— That  is 
Itwno  °f  the  ratepayers. 

the  ra+nn«Then  1 wil1  put  t,le  question  this  way— If 
payers  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  risks,  do 


you  think  they  have  any  right  to  expect  that  somebody 
else  should  supply  them  with  a railway? — What  they 
think  is  that  the  Roscommon  people  would  benefit  by 
it.  It  is  the  ■Roscommon  people  who  are  benefited  by 
it ; they  are  getting  this  £4,000  a year  in  wages.  The 
Arigna  Mine  is  in  Roscommon,  and  the  Roscommon 
people  have  got  all  the  benefit  for  the  last  twenty 
years  ; but  they  have  never  paid  anything  at  all. 

24608.  Chairman. — You  told  us  that  the  cartage 
from  the  coal  mines  would  cost  about  2s.  6 d.  a ton? 
— Yes. 

24609.  If  the  railway  was  two  miles  long,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  carriage  on  that  railway  would  be 
2d.  per  mile? — The  carriage  which  at  present  they 
charge  is  l|d.  per  mile. 

24610.  Take  it  at  2d.  per  mile,  if  you  like ; that 
would  be  4 d.  for  two  miles? — It  would  be  more  than 
two  miles. 

24611.  At  any  rate,  the  cost  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  cost  of  cartage? — Oh,  yes. 

24612.  Then,  if  the  ratepayers  in  your  county  got 
the  benefit  of  that  difference  in  the  rate,  woulci  not 
that  be  an  advantage? — How  do  we  know  that  we 
shall? 

24613.  I am  putting  an  assumed  case — assuming 
that  they  did  get  the  benefit-  of  that ; what  then  ? — I 
say  if  you  assume  that,  and  also  assume  that  they  get 
the  coal  at  the  same  price  as  outsiders,  then  it  would 
be  a great  advantage. 

24614.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  if  there  is  an  advantage, 
do  you  think  they  ought  to  pay  any  of  the  cost  ? 
— They  have  paid. 

24615.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a new — an  additional — 
advantage,  do  you  think  they  ought  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  getting  that  new  and  additional  ad- 
vantage, or  do  you  think  that  somebody  else  ought  to 
pay  the  whole  of  it? — Personally,  myself,  I would  not 
hesitate  to  give  an  extra  contribution. 

24616.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
other  ratepayers  to  do  the  same? — I think  it  would 
be. 

24617.  Chairman. — You  mean  if  they  had  the 
benefit? — But  we  have  not  had  the  benefit,  and  what 
the  ratepayers  think  is  that  they  have  been  ‘-  salted,” 
if  I may  use  that  expression,  very  considerably,  and 
they  have  paid  £82,000  already. 

24618.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I was  surprised  to 
hear  you  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Acworth,  that  you  put 
the  difference  of  cost  between  a light  narrow  gauge 
railway  and  a broad  gauge  railway ~at  £1,500  a mile? 
— It  depends  entirely  upon  the  country. 

24619.  But,  apart  from  the  country,  surely  in  the 
one  case  yoti  would  have  to  provide  a lot  of  rolling 
stock  and  engines  ? — So  we  had  in  the  other  case. 

24620.  But  if  you  had  a continuous  broad  gauge 
line — a small  line  joining  on  to  a larger  line — surely 
the  rolling  stock  on  that  larger  line  could  work  the 
traffic  on  the  smaller  line? — I will  give  you  my 
reasons.  The  present  railways  in  Ireland  in  no  case 
have  more  than  enough  rolling  stock.  I will  give  you 
an  instance. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot:.— No,  do  not  trouble  to 
do  that,  I was  only  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  the 
question  on  general  grounds. 

24621.  Chairman. — I gathered  from  your  evidence 
that  it  was  not  the  question  of  rolling  stock  you  had 
in  mind,  but  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line? 
— The  construction  of  the  line. 

24622.  And  your  evidence,  speaking  as  an  engineer, 
was  that  to  make  the  line  broad  gauge,  would  have 
cost  £1,500  a mile  extra  ? — Yes.  I can  give  you  de- 
tails of  how  the  cost-  worked  out. 

24623.  No,  no.  Is  not  that  what  you  said — that 
to  make  the  line  broad  gauge  would  have  cost  £1,500 
per  mile  extra?— Yes.  I may  tell  you  that  in  this 
particular  county,  Leitrim,  you  have  one  part  of 
the  country  dead  level,  another  part  of  the  country  is 
hilly.  Our  country  has  hills  all  over  the  place.' 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cbokee  BahhingtoK,  Soliditoi*. 

24624.  I understand  that  vou  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  way  in  which  the  Board  of 
this  railway  company  get  their  coal;  are  vou 
aware  that  they  advertise  their  coal  contract  every 
year? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

24625.  You  made  that  statement  without  being 
aware  of  that  fact.  Well,  I may  tell  you,  that  they 
take  the  Aragna  coal  because  it  is  2s.  per  ton  cheaper 
than  the  'Scotch  coal? — I have  asked  several  of  the 
railway  directors  and  County  Council  directors,  and 

3 F 
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also  tlie  County  Council  auditor,  as  to  whether  tliis 
Arigna  coal  is  .advertised  or  not.  I get  the  local 
• papers,  but  I have  never  seen  any  such  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
get  any  information  on  the  subject 

24626.  I think  I understood  from  you  that  the 
receipts  of  this  line  were  falling  off  ? — No,  I am  not 
saying  that  the  receipts  are  falling  off. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor— l have  a table 
here  showing  a steady  increase. 

Lord  Pirrie. — His  answer  to  me  was  that  his  own 
payments  were  falling  off. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— I have  the  table 
here. 

Chairman. — We  shall  hear  all  about  that  after- 
wards, no  doubt. 

24627.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington.  Solicitor.— Quite  so, 
sir.  (To  the  Witness'). — These  baronial  directors  are 
supposed  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers ; 
by  whom  are  they  elected  ?— By  the  County  Council. 

24268.  By  whom  are  the  County  Council  elected  ?— 
By  the  people. 

24629.  By  the  ratepayers? — Yes. 

24630.  As  far  'as  you  know,  do  they  work  har- 
moniously with  the  other  directors? — I do  not  know 
anything  about  ft. 

24631.  Well,  the  result  of  their  working  is  that  in 
1906  they  made  a profit  of  £1,000,  in  relief  of  the 
rates — are  you  aware  of  that? — Yes,  I am  quite 
aware  of  it.  But  what  are  your  gross  receipts  per 
mile  per  week. 

24632.  Only  one  more  question.  These  small  com- 
panies, sir,  are  perhaps  more  sensitive  than  the 
large  ones.  As  to  tire  price  of  the  coal,  when  you 
were  managing  director  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Com- 
pany, what  did  you  charge  the  railway  for  the  Coal? 
The  price  now  is  14s.  6 d.,  is  it  not? — 14s.  2d. 

24633.  What  was  it  then? — When  we  started,  and 
for  a long  time  after,  we  charged  them  10s.  6<i.  per 
ton.  Afterwards  we  got  into  difficulties  (the  Arigna 
Mining  Company) ; all  sorts  of  troubles  arose,  with 
the  miners,  and  with  faults,  and  so  on.  Our  capital 
was  very  small,  and  the  price  went  up. 

24634.  In  the  year  1889,  oan  you  tell  me  what  the 
price  was? — I am  coming  to  that.  The  price  had  to 
be  raised  to  pay  our  weekly  wages  bill,  and  it  went 
up  to  17s.  6 d.  That  was  only  for  a short  time,  until 
we  were  able  to  get  over  our  difficulties.  Then, 
when  I was  ill  in  bed,  the  secretary  of  the 
company  sent  in  an  account  for  one  fort- 
night at  one  time,  without  my  knowledge  to 
the  railway  company  at  £1  a ton,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wages  bill  for  the  miners.  The  railway 
directors  refused  to  pay  that,  but  a short  time  after 
T had  left,  the  price  was  raised  to  £1  a ton,  and 
the  railway  company  paid  £1  a ton  for  some  time 
until  these  difficulties  were  got  over.  As  I need  not 
(ill  you,  with  all  companies,  big  or  small,  their 
difficulties  chiefly  arise  when  they  start,  but  that  is 
ten  times  more  the  case  with  a little  company  trying 
to  start  a coal  mine  on  a capital  of  £3,000.  It  is 
not  an  easy  job. 

Chairman. — We  have  got  the  figures,  and  you  tell 
us  that  this  advance  of  price  was  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  coal  mining  company. 

24635.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Are 
there  weigh-bridges  at  each  of  these-  towns? — Which  1 

24636.  Are  there  public  weigh-bridges  at  each  of 
, these  little  towns?— There  are. 
es,  24637.  Now,  as  to  the  charges  of  pilfering  coal. 
Of  course  we  will  have  that  matter  looked  into,  but 


I think  the  only  charge  you  made  was  investigated, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  it  wins  the  stationmaster’s 
own  coal  which  was  taken.  You  wrote  that  he 
was  pilfering  it? — That  refers  to  a matter  which  I 
did  not.  mention  in  my  evidence  at  all.  T saw  the 
coal  being  carried  away  from  the  station.  There 
were  four  wagons  of  English  coal,  and  one  wagon 
for  the  cottager  who  minded  the  cottage,  in  which 
I believe  there  were  two  tons,  or  one  ton,  of  Arigna 
coal.  I saw  the  man  carrying  away  a few  yards 
from  the  station  two  large  lumps  of  coal. 

24638.  And  you  naturally  supposed  he  was  stealing 
it,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not?— I reported 
it,  and  the  answer  I got  was  that  these  two  large 
lumps  had  come  out  of  the  wagon  of  this  cottage 
person — out  of  the  Arigna  coal — and  that  it  was  not 
the  English  coal.  That  was  a yam  I would  not 
believe,  and  I wrote  back  to  the  directors  that  that 
was  a yarn  that  ought  to  he  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Horse  Marines.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature  all  over  the  world. 

24639.  As  to  the  cow  that  got  its  leg  broken  at 
Dromod,  I think  that  was  five  years  ago? — I do  not 
think  it  was  ; I could  tell  you  when  I get  home. 

24640.  Chairman. — I think  he  said  two  years 
ago?— It  was  a few  years  ago.  What  I com- 
plain of  is  that,  when  an  accident  of  that 
soil  has  occurred,  the  railway  company  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  They  cught  to 
have  written  and  said  to  me: — “Dear  Sir— We  are 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  a heast  of  yours  which  was 
being  transhipped  has  met  with  an  accident.” 

24641.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — But  if 
they  wrote  and  told  you  so,  you  would  not  believe 
them.  Would  you  tell  me  where  that  salmon  came 
from  concerning*  which,  when  you  opened  the  parcel, 
you  found  thai  a dog  had  eaten  its  tail? — Yc-s. 

24642.  Where  did  it  come  from? — Newport* 

County  Mayo. 

24643.  The  dog  may  have  been  a Mayo  dog?— I 
cannot  say  where  the  dog  came  from.  I know  that 
when  the  salmon  was  handed  over  to  the  Midland 
Great  Western  at  Newport  it  was  perfectly  right, 
and  that  when  it  was  lianded  to  me  it  was  done  up 
in  this  way  I have  described  after  the  dog  had  eaten 

24644.  It  was  most  annoying— except  for  the  dog? 
—I  made  no  claim  for  it,  but  I think  civility  is  a 
very  cheap  thing,  and  I think  when  I took  the 
trouble  to  send  a man  three  miles  to  complain  of  it, 
I ought  to  have  got  a reply  to  say,  “ We  are  very 
sorry  about  it ; we  will  make  full  inquiries,  and  see 
whether  it  has  been  done  by  a railway  dog  knocking 
about.”  Instead  of  that,  the  company  took  no  notice 
at  all. 

24645.  Only  one  more  question.  I am  asked  to 
ask  you  whether  you  are  aware,  as  a fact  (of  course 
you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  this  line),  that 
the  price  of  maintenance  at  the  time.  when  you  were 
working  it,  and  working  it  most  efficiently,  was  just 
as  high  as  it  is  now.  Are  you  aware  of  that?— No, 
I am  not  aware  of  that. 

Sir  Charles-,  I would  like  to  say.  generally,  that  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Com- 
pany are  inclined  to  give  a fiat  contradiction  gener- 
ally to  most  of  this  witness’s  evidence.  But-  tney 
will  have  their  turn  later  on,  and,  of  course,  I can- 
not go  into  everything  now. 

Chairman. — No.  We  are  much  obliged  to  yon, 


Mr.  Robert  Griffith,  j.p.,  examined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chair). 


24646.  You  are  a member  of  the  Lisburn  Urban 
District  Council? — Yes. 

24647.  On  behalf  of  whom  do  you  propose  to  give 
evidence— the  Lisburn  Urban  District  Council  ? — Yes. 
t 24648.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  Council  to  give 
evidence' on  their  behalf? — Yes. 

24649.  What  trade  are  you  particularly  connected 
with? — I am  particularly  and  specially  connected 
with  the  poultry  trade— poultry,  game,  and  fish.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  that  trade  myself  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

24650.  For  all  that  time  in  Ireland? — No,  my  busi- 
ness is  iii  Birmingham  at  the  present  time.  I started 
business  there  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  business 


is  still  being  carried  on.  I have  retired  from  tire 
business  myself,  „ . , „ T am 

24651.  And  you  now  live  at  Lisburn?— Yes, 
a member  of  the  Urban  District  Council. 

24652.  Do  you  buy  your  poultry  in  various  distri 
in  Ireland  ?— As  a rule  we  sell  on.  commission. 

24653.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  get  the ' 
from  the  farmers  ?-Not  from  farmers,  from  de^ 
24654.  You  take  it  practically  from  the  Raters 
Yes,  we  take  it  from  any  person,  but  as  a rule 

de24655.  Dealers  go  round  the  country  and  collect  tire 
poultry  and  bring  it  to  you  and  you  sell  1 
and  return  them  the  money. 
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24656.  In  addition  to  dealing  at  Birmingham,  do 
you  deal  at  other  towns,  or  do  you  go  even  outside 
England  ?— We  sell  other  goods  besides  Irish  and 
English ; we  sell  foreign  as  well. 

24657.  What  foreign  goods  do  you  sell  ?— Russian, 
•German,  French,  and  Canadian. 

24658.  You  import  a great  deal  'into  Ireland?— 
No,  to  England,  at  Birmingham. 

24659.  Oh,  you  are  speaking  of  your  Birmingham 
arm  ? — Yes. 

24660.  Have  you  any  information  as  regards  the 
freights  of  the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

24661.  Just  put  it  into  your  own  language? — Per- 
haps it  will  be  better  for  me  to  give  the  freight 
charged  for  foreign  goods  first,  and  then  we  can  com- 
pare it  with  the  freight  charged  for  local  goods. 

24662.  Have  you  got  from  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge any  reason  to  complain  of  the  Irish  rates,  as 
compared  with  foreign  rates? — Yes. 

24663.  Do  you  find  them  higher  or  lower  ? — Con- 
siderably higher;  I will  give  the  figures. 

24664.  How  much  higher  would  you  say?  Is  this 
jour  statement  that  they  are  from  20  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

24665.  You  are  able  to  show  that  by  your  figures 
later  on,  are  you  ? — Yes,  sometimes  a good  deal  more 
than  that  is  charged  for  Irish  and  English  goods. 
What  I say  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods.  Perhaps  you  will  just  listen  to  the 
figures. 

24666.  Mr.  Acwortli. — What  goods  are  you  talking 
of?— Frozen  rabbits  from  New  Zealand  to  London. 

24667.  But  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  some  Irish 

foods  put  on  the  English  market  the  railway  rate  is 
rom  25  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  those  goods? 
—Yes. 

24668.  What  goods? — Poultry  or  game  or  rabbits — 
poultry  in  particular. 

24669.  Irish  rabbits — you  say  25  per  cent,  of  the 
value  ? — Yes. 

24670.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Poultry  generally  ? 


24672.  Lord  Time. — Taking  first  from  Irish  towns 
to  England,  will  you  give  one  or  two  instances.  Take, 
for  example,  Enniskillen  to  Birmingham  ?— We  have 
tliree^ rates — a goods  rate,  owner’s  risk  rate,  and  com- 
pany’s risk  rate,  so  that  if  you  notice  on  your  paper 
you  will  see  “ O.  R.”  That  means  owner's  risk.  The 
iding 

24673  The  owner's  risk  rate  from  Enniskillen  to 
Sirmmgham  is  what?— £5  Is.  8 J.  a ton. 

24674.  Company’s  risk  ?— 7s.  Id.  a cwt.,  or  £7  11s. 
«<w.  a ton. 

24675.  Mr.  Aspinall— Are  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
sent  at  owner’s  risk  or  at  company’s  risk  '—As  a rule 
at  owner  s risk. 

24676.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  these  goods  train  rates 
rates SSen^£r  ^ra*n  ra^es  f — I am  taking  passenger  train  ■ 

GKewr&C0l0nel  nutchesor  PoS. —How  do  they  go?— 

24678.  Zord  Pirrie.— There  is  no  one  particular 
ute,  it  would  go  by  Fleetwood  or  Heysham  or 
3 V \vould  that  rate  apply  to  all  the  com- 
p es , 1 do  not  think  I can  answer  that  question  : 

1 nave  not  inquired.  n 

r™’  But, that  ^ the  rate  you  pay  ?— The  direct 
2 V®,  8fnd,t0  Birmingham  would  be  by  Greenore 
von  J , it  would  be  sending  them  round  if 

in  cn  tovi  th.enV,by  Fleetwood,  and  they  would  not  be 
so  early  m the  morning. 

H-  30u  generally  get  them  via  Greenore  l— Yes. 
Mull  in  ,0W4, ®lve  us  one  0r  two  other  towns.  Take 
in  nj?arV~ From  Mullingar  to  Birmingham,  £4 

t0!\by  oner’s  risk  and  £5  10s.  a ton  by  eom- 
is  i°r  dead  poultry. 

p Have  you  got  a rate  for  live  poultry  ?— Yes. 
'Lha,fk  would  that  he  from  Enniskillen  ?— It 
a ^ 10s-  a ton  at  owner’s  risk,  and  6s.  lid. 

company’s  risk. 

uhSm^°W,i'ta'!e  the  rate  from  Mullingar  to  Bir- 
Ttia  Cffin  Bve  poultry  as  compared  with  dead? — 
Pany’s  rik'  owner’8  risk-  and  £6  18s.  4 cl.  a ton  com- 

tow^w?aVe  -you,  got  ^he  rates  between  the  same 
ham  to w ’ h^ve  you  any  rate  from  Birming- 

EnniskiUen  ? — No.  we  never  get  any  poultry 


& E"gl“ld  “ r,el“d'  Sul,  5,  liter. 

rafl6  w HaVe  y?U-  any,  in|°rmation  as  regards  the  Mr.  Robert 
rates  between  certain  inland  towns  and  certain  Irish  Griffith,  j.i-. 

. Repreaenta- 

£.400/ . Will  you  give  us  one  or  two  instances  of  tive  of  the 
what  you  actually  know  yourself  ?— From  inland  Lisburn 
towns  to  Irish  ports?  Urban 

24688.  Yes.  Have  you  Enniskillen  ? -Goods  rate, 

Ms.  8 d.  ; they  have  no  passenger  rate.  Council. 

O/IAOO  T1..1  I -r,  r.  u-  .. 


, • „ Colonel  Hutcheson  Tog. —Is  that  from  Ennis- 
killen to  Dundalk? — Yes. 

24690 - Lord  Pirrie.— What  would  be  the  rate  for  Rates  tor 
hve  poultry  ?— 28s.  2d.  per  ton.  Poultry,  etc. 

24691.  Mr.  Aspinall. — That  would  be  to  Greenore,  between  in-' 
would  it  not?— To  Dundalk.  land  Irish 

24692.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  have  not  the  rate  from  towns  and 
Mullingar,  have  you? — No.  ports 

24693.  At  any  rate,  those  compare  with  what  we  compared  with 
have  already  got.  Can  you  give  us  any  comparison  Sf JSSf*  ,r2ua 
as  regards  ports  in  England  1— Yes.  F l t 

24694.  From  Hull  to  Birmingham,  say?— Yes,  from  interior 
Hull  to  Birmingham  the  owner's  risk  rate  is  75 s.  per 
ton  passenger  train. 

24695.  That  is  against  £5  in  Ireland.  Do  you 
know  the  distance  between  Hull  and  Birmingham? 

£5  in  Ireland  would  mean  a through  rate ; this  is 
only  from  Hull  to  Birmingham. 

24696.  Enniskillen  to  Dundalk  is  24s.  8d.  1— Yes. 

24697.  You  have  given  us  the  rate  from  Hull  to 
Birmingham  at  75 s.  ? — Yes. 

24698.  Have  you  the  distance  between  those  two 
places? — No. 

24699.  We  can  get  it  for  ourselves.  You  gave  ns  a 
comparison  with  inland  town  in  Ireland;  can  you 
give  us  a similar  comparison  in  England — say,  from 
Sheffield  to  Birmingham  ?— Yes ; from  Sheffield  to 
Birmingham  the  rate  is  50s.  a ton;  from  Leeds  to 
Birmingham  it  is  70s.,  and  from  Craven  Arms  to 
Birmingham  it  is  33s.  4d. 

24700.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  rates  „ 

between  certain  of  your  Irish  ports  and  England— 
say,  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  1— Yes,  from  Belfast  to  Engliib  towns 
Liverpool  the  rate  is  30s.  per  ton  dead  poultry,  and  and  to 
40s.  per  ton  live.  Scotland. 

24701.  Have  you  ever  sent  them  t’ia  Fleetwood; 
you  would  pay  less,  or  more,  or  at  the  same  rate? 

— We  should  pay  more  by  Fleetwood. 

24702.  Via  Fleetwood  from  Belfast  would  be  what? 

36s.  8 d.  for  dead  poultry,  and  60s.  for  live. 

24703.  Mr.  Acworth. — Fleetwood  to  Liverpool  is  not 
from  an  Irish  port  to  England  ?— There  is  a Fleet- 
wood  steamer  leaves  Belfast. 

24704.  But  you  have  on  your  proof,  rate  from 
Fleetwood  to  Liverpool? — Yes. 

24705.  That  is  not  a rate  from  an  Irish  port  to 
England? — What  I mean  is  a Fleetwood  boat  from 
Belfast. 

24706.  Lord  Pirrie. — Via  Fleetwood  ? — Yes. 

24707.  Therefore  Fleetwood  does  not-  compete  with 
the  direct  service? — No.  The  reason  of  that  would  he 
the  length  of  the  railway  they  have  to  carry  over. 

24708.  You  do  not  send  any  goods  by  that  route,  I 
presume  ? — No. 

24709.  Mr.  .Aspinall. — Do  you  send  anything  from 
Belfast,  via  Fleetwood,  to  Liverpool? — No. 

24710.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  rate  is  prohibitive? — Yes. 

_ 24711.  Have  you  a rate  from  Belfast  to  Scotland  ? — 

Yes.  From  Belfast  to  Glasgow  it  is  35s.  a ton  ; that 
is  for  dead  poultry.  For  live  poultry,  at  owner’s 
risk,  it  is  40s.  per  ton,  and  at  company’s  risk  65s. 

24712.  In  order  to  compare  them  with  English  and 
Irish  rates,  have  you  any  foreign  rates,  or  any  rates  h-0®1 
between  any  of  the  Colonies  and  this  country  ? — Yes.  the  Co‘oaie* 

24713.  Will  you  give  us  the  rate,  say  from  New  “.“ff  , 
Zealand  ? — From  New  Zealand  it  is  from  30s.  to  31s.  ' * 

a ton. 

24714.  That  means  the  ordinary  port  in  New 
Zealand,  I suppose? — Yes,  the  ordinary  ports. 

24715.  They  are  all  alike,  from  port  to  port? — Yes. 

24716.  That  does  not  include  any  inland  charges  ? 

No.  I might  mention  that  these  goods  are  frozen, 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  cold  stores  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  passage,  and  the  boat  companies  insure 
the  sender  against  loss.  That  is  a thing  that  is  not 
done  between  England  and  Ireland. 

24717.  Is  all  the  poultry  sent  to  England  or  Scot- 
land from  Ireland  sent  in  cold  chambers? — No. 

24718.  If  it  was  you  would  consider  it  an  advantage 
to  you,  would  you? — Oh,  no,  it  would  be  a disad- 
vantage. 
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24719.  It  -would  be  a disadvantage  to  put  it  in 
cold  chamber? — Yes.  . . _ , ..  , . 

24720.  Why  do  you  put  it  in?— To  keep  it  fresh. 


24749.  But  it  does  not  say  so? — No,  but  1 said  it 
in  evidence.  Supposing  an  Englishman  was  sending 
a package  from  Hull  up  to  Birmingham, 


24721  you  don’t  find  any  disadvantage  in  the  dead  he  choked  a few  shillings  more  than  if  taking  it 

noultrv  coming  over  by  steamer  without  being  put  in  from  Hamburg.  The  Englishmen  suffers  m that 

1 i -nj„  tv,^va  ;=  Tiecessitv  for  it.  respect. 


Lisburn 

Urban 

District 

Council. 


chmSrf— SoT  there  i>  no  mamitf  for  it.  mfM. 
because  it  comes  over  in  one  night.  24750.  Lord  Pirrie.— In  regard  to  these  figures, 

24722.  Mr.  Acuiorth. — Is  there  any  poultry  from  y0U  know  that  that  is  the  fact? — Yes. 

New  Zealand  ?— Not  a large  quantity.  2475! . Have  you  a document  giving  them  ?-Yes. 

24723.  This  is  a rabbit  trade  ?— It  is  largely  a rabbit  (Doeument  handed  in,) 


trade. 


Complaint 
tli  at  sea  in- 
surance is  not 


svered  by 
cross-channel 
through  rates 


24724.  You  said  that  the  company  from  Ireland  did 
not  insure  it  ?— 1 The  Boat  Company  does  not  insure  it 
against  loss. 

24725.  But  if  you  pav  company’s  risk  rate  then  it  is 
insured,  is  it  not?— No.  When  you  send  it  at 

company’s  risk  you  pay  a higher  freight  and  you 
have  less  difficulty  in  getting  your  claim. 

24726.  If  you  pay  company’s  risk  rate  from 
Enniskillen  to  Birmingham,  that  is  an  insurance  rate, 
is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  not  an  insurance  rate. 

24727.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  it  is  an  ordinary  rate-book 
rate  it  does  not  insure  against  the  ship  going  down  ? 


Representative  of  the  Railway  Companies. — If  it  is 
damaged  on  the  rail  the  company  pays. 

24728.  Mr.  Acworth.— Suppose  it  goes_  in  a North- 
Western  Railway  steamer,  can  the  North-Western 
Railway  Company  exclude  insurance  on  the  steamer  ? 

Representative  of  the  Railway  Companies. — No. 

24729.  Mr.  Aeworth.—li  it.  is  a railway  steamer  it 
is  an  insurance  rate  right  through? 

Representative  of  the  Railway  Companies. — Yes. 

24730.  Mr.  Acworth.— On  both  steamer  and  rail? 

Representative  of  the  Railway  Companies. — Yes. 

24731.  Lord  Pirrie.— From  Belfast  to  Liverpool  and 
from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  it  does  not  include  the 
insurance  ? 

Representative  of  the  Railway  Companies. — No. 

24732.  Mr.  Acworth.— We  are  simply  concerned 
with  railway  business? — I say  it  entails  more  cost  to 
the  steamer  to  have  cold  storage  than  if  they  had  none, 
consequently  they  have  less  for  the  carrying  of  the 
goods. 

24733.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  want  to  show  that  in 
carrying  from  New  Zealand  the  carriers  have  to  incur 
the  cost  of  the  refrigerating  machinery  for  keeping  the 
cold  chamber  down  to  a low  temperature,  whereas  in 
i ordinary  cross-Channel  steamer  they  have 


24752.  From  that  statement  it  certainly  seems  that 
the  Colonies  are  doing  their  utmost  to  supply  us  with 
dead  rabbits,  and  Ireland  is  being  very  severely  handi- 
capped by  a rate  of  £5  a ton  from  Enniskillen  to 
Birmingham,  while  from  New  Zealand  to  London; 
the  rate  is  only  30s.  or  31s.  ? — Yes. 

24753.  I suppose  you  assume  from  that  that  is 
why  we  are  getting  such  enormous  quantities  of  fori' 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  ? — Yes. 

24754.  To  the  injury  of  Ireland  1— Yes,  and  to  the 
injury  of  England  as  well. 

24755.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  England— we 
are  dealing  only  with  Irish  questions.  That  is  what 
you  really  mean  to  convey  by  the  figures  you  give?— 
Yes. 

24756.  Your  figures  as  regards  the  inland  rates  in 
Ireland  from  town  to  town  are  more  than  the  rates 
in  England? — No,  that  is  not  my  contention.  When 
you  are  taking  it  out  from  port  to  port  you  find 
that  the  English  people  are  suffering  quite  as  much 
as  the  Irish.  It  is  not  an  English  and  Irish  griev- 
ance ; it  is  a British  and  foreign  grievance. 

24757.  I thought  so  ; I only  wanted  to  get  it  on 
the  minutes  that  that  was  your  opinion.  Your 
opinion  is  that  this  vitally  affects  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

24758.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  how  all  this  diffi- 
culty about  the  Irish  railways  should  be  got  over?— 
It  is  hard  to  answer  that  question. 

24759.  Do  you  believe  in  the  State  acquiring  the 
railways  or  in  the  management  remaining  as  it 
exists  to-day  ?— I do  not  believe  in  the  management 
as  it  exists  to-day,  for  this  reason.  If  a railway 
company  has  a monopoly,  they  can  exercise  their 
powers,  and  we  have  no  redress.  I could  give  one 
or  two  cases  that  might  interest  you.  Supposing 
there  is  no  other  means  of  sending  your  goods  than 
by  a railway  company  at  a certain  point,  you  must 


that  expense,  and  yet  they  charge  you  more  ? — Three  pay  the  rates  they  charge.  If  you  have  some  other 


: hours  as 


poultry  be., 
from  Greenow 
to  Holyhead, 
and  from 
Hamburg  to 
Birmingham 
ria  Hull  and 
via  Harwich. 


times  as  much. 

24734.  For  carrying  the  goods  five  or 
against  forty  or  fifty  days? — That  is  it. 

24735.  Mr.  Aspinall. — With  regard  to  this  rate, 
which  you  put  down  in  your  proof,  of  36s.  8 <1.  from 
Greenore  to  Holyhead  for  dead  poultry,  that  cannot 
be  right  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

24736.  From  Greenore  ria  Holyhead  to  Liverpool 
you  must  mean,  do  you  not? — No,  from  Greenore  to 
Holyhead ; for  the  water  passage  only. 

24737.  You  mean  that  the  rate  from  Greenore  to 
Holyhead  is  the  same  as  the  rate  from  Belfast,  via 
Fleetwood,  to  Liverpool? — Exactly  the  same. 

24738.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

24739.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  ever  sent  any 
from  Greenore  to  Holyhead  ? — Yes,  tons. 

24740.  To  Holyhead  ? — Yes,  every  day  in  the  week. 

24741.  But  to  Holyhead,  not  intending  it  to  go 
farther  ? — No  ; we  never  send  to  Holyhead  simply. 
I was  asked  to  get  the  carriage  from  port  to  port, 


means  of  conveyance,  then  they  will  attend  to  your 
grievance  and  redress  it. 

24760.  Would  State  ownership  really  get  over  that  ? 
— I believe  it  would,  because  the  duty  of  the.  State 
would  be  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  the 
first  place,  and  not  so  much  what  they  could  puf 
into  their  own  pockets.  I have  nothing  to  say  about 


•ail way  companies  as  far  as  depriving  them  of  any 
.f  their  rio-bts : it,  would  not  be  fair  of  me;  but  1 


of  their  rights;  — 

say  that  the  nation,  having  got  hold  of  the  railways, 
ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the  country  better  than 
a private  company,  who  would  run  the  railway  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  profits.  In  many  in- 
stances the  strong  have  to  pay  for  the  weak,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  farm  produce,  which  is  * 
necessity  for  the  upkeep  of  the  country,  and  parti" 
cularly  of  Ireland.  I think  it  would  be  well 
encourage  the  fanner  to  raise  goods  and  bring  tn  * 
into  the  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner ; we  a- 


24763.  If  you  had  that,  would  yon  put  the  rail- 
ways under  any  particular  management ; have  J 
thought  over  that;  have  you  any  view  of  your  o 
—Rritisb  railwavs.  in  the  hands  of  the  Briti-n 


not  want  any  preference. 

so  that  the  rate  on  the  water  might  be  tested.  24761-2.  You  think  the  difficulty  would  be  go 

24742.  Do  you  think  anybody  ever  sends  fowls  by  the  State  owning  the  railways?  I tiunx 
from  Greenore  to  Holyhead  not  intending  them  to 
go  any  further? — .Possibly. 

24743.  But  it  would  not  be  a large  trade? — No,  it 
would  not  be  a large  trade. 

24744.  Lord  Pime. — You  have  spoken  of  New 
Zealand ; is  it  the  same  rate  for  Australia  ? — It 
would  be  about  the  same. 

24745.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  rate  would  be 
from  Germany? — Yes,  from  Germany  rid  Hull  it  is 
60s.  per  ton  for  dead  poultry. 

24746.  Is  that  from  the  seaport  of  Germany  ? — 

Yes,  vid  Hull  up  to  Birmingham. 

24747.  You  mean  from  Hamburg  or  something  of 


that  kind? — Yes,  Hamburg,  vid  Harwich,  the  rate  with  regard  to  Australia.  That  seems  ^ make 


would  ri;  50s.  to  Birmingham.  a 

24748.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  say  in  your  proof  from  he  as  intelligent  as  the  Australians,  ““'V'S  jw 

x.  Ttn-.x  a—  .n  . r » - to  work  the  railways  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as 

can. 


50s.  to  60s.  per  ton.  What  does  that  mean  ?-- One 
goes  rid  Harwich,  and  the  other  via  Hull. 


— British  railways,  ... 
nation,  worked  by  the  British.  , 

24764.  By  a Minister  responsible  to  Parliament 
Yes.  fLp, 

24765.  In  fact,  yon  rather-  base  your  view  on 
good  management  of  the  Post  Office?— Yes. 

24766.  You  do  not  see  why  the  railways  should  n 
be  managed  as  well  as  the  Post  Office . I d ' 
why  it  should  not  be.  T think  you  have  ha  & 

with  regard  to  Australia.  That  seems  to 
stronger  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  w B “ 
be  as  intelligent  as  the  Australians,  and  to  oe 
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24767.  Practically,  you  admit  that  we  do  gain  a 
groat  deal  by  the  frozen  meat  coming  from  our 
Colonies  at  these  low  rates  ; that  has  helped  indus- 
tries by  giving  cheap  food  to  the  people  ?— It  is  some- 
thing cheaper,  but  it  is  not  as  good. 

24768.  Still,  it  is  cheaper,  and  therefore  people  do 
get  the  benefit  of  it?— They  do  get  it  more  cheaply, 
but  it  injures  the  British  supply.  For  instance,  the 
majority  of  the  poultry  sold  by  our  firm  in  Bir- 
mingham at  present  for  six  months  of  the  year  is 
foreign.  We  have  been  selling  foreign  goods  now  for 
the  last  six  months.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  not 
selling  any  foreign  stuff. 

24769.  Because  you  can  buy  it  cheaply  from 
abroad,  and  the  public  buy  it? — Yes.  And  Ireland 
is  producing  less  because  of  the  high  freights  and 
charges. 

24770.  You  spoke  about  the  railways  becoming 
State  purchased  railways.  Have  you  any  view  as  to 
what  die  Government  should  pay  for  the  railways? 
Do  you  want  the  shareholders  to  get  exactly  what 
the  railways  are  worth,  or  something  over  and  above 
what  they  are  worth  ? — I would  not  confine  it  to  what 
they  are  worth  ; I think  the  shareholders  should 
have  fair  play. 

24771.  I think  you  rather  deprecate  the  Govern- 
ment giving  anything  like  an  enhanced  value  for 
them?— I should  deprecate  that. 

24772.  If  you  were  selling  one  of  your  stores  by 
compulsory  sale,  would  you  not  expect  to  get  some- 
thing more  than  if  you  sold  it  to  a.  neighbour  who 
was  taking  it  off  your  hands  for  a convenience? — I 
would. 

24773.  Then  would  you  expect  a shareholder  who 
is  bound  to  sell  to  ask  something  more  than  the 
actual  worth  ? — I do  not  think  I should,  and  the 
reason  would  be  this.  As  a rule  a shareholder  in 
connection  with  the  railway  company  is  not  depen- 
dent on  his  shores  for  his  revenue — not  so  much  as 
a trader  is  dependent  upon  his  trade.  As  a rule,  it 
is  surplus  money  invested. 

Lord  Pirrie. — They  shouk)  buy  their  shares  as  low 
as  possible. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwonnr. 


24774.  You  mentioned  Australia.  A gentleman  who 
managed  one  of  the  Australian  railways  for  a good 
many  years,  gave  evidence  before  ns  a week  or  two 
ago,  and  he  told  us  that  the  rates  in  that  Colony 
were  higher  than  the  rates  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
service  was  worse.  That  is  not  what  you  want  to 
get  in  Ireland,  I suppose  ? — No,  hut  we  have  double 
as  many  people  as  they  have,  and  we  should  have 
lower  rates  and  a better  service. 

24775.  What  is  it  you  think  is  better  in  Australia 
than  in  Ireland  ? The  rates  are  higher — that  is  not 
what  you  want? — No. 

24776.  The  service  is  inferior — that  is  not  what 
you  want? — No. 

24777.  If  they  do  not  pay  interest  on  the  money 
that  it  has  cost  them,  that  is  not  what  you  want ; 
you  do  not  want  to  pay  taxation  in  addition,  do  you  ? 
—What  do  you  mean  by  paving  taxation  in  addi- 
tion? 

24778.  You  do  not  want  the  British  taxpayer  taxed 
any  more.  The  Australian  Government  have  borrowed, 
say,  £20,000,000  to  build  the  railways,  and  they 
nave  got  to  pay  the  people  who  lent  them  that 
jnoney,  say,  £800,000  a year  for  it.  If  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  railway  are  only  £600,000.  the  taxpayers 
have  got  to  make  up  the  other  £200,000,  besides 
paying  the  railway  rates.  You  do  not  want  that?— 


24779.  Then  what  is  it  you  want  which  you  tlii 
you  would  get  from  the  Australian  system? — I earn 
point  out  particularly  what  we  would  get,  becai 
I have  not  gone  into  it  sufficiently.  I do  not  thi 
1 answer  that  question. 

44780.  As  you  have  not  gone  into  it  I will  i 
press  you  on  the  point  ? — I should  like  to  hand  you  c 
0l'  i ,sa'es.  tickets  for  you  to  look  at,  to  see  h 
wuch  the  railway  company  gets,  and  how  much  i 
arf™an  gets.  ( Documents  handed  to  Mr.  Acwort. 
■ “’781-  Here  is  one  for  25  couples  of  rabbits.  T. 
is  he  salesman’s  ticket ; have  you  any  railway  not< 
i ™hld_give  y«u  the  receipts. 

1 W*N  toll  you  why  I ask.  "We  had  a gent 
', tl,re  yesterday  who  gave  us  a number  of  sal 
“ s n°t«s  for  fish,  and  when  we  came  to  look  ii 


them  we  found  that  what  he  had  called  carriage  ju/ 
meant  not  only  what  the  railway  had  got,  but  the  toll  —1. 
for  getting  into  the  market  and  the  payment  to  the  Mr.  Robert 
market  porters,  and  so  on  ; it  was  not  really  railway  Griffith,  j.r  . 
charges  at  all  ? — You  will  find  the  commission  and  Represenl  a- 
the  carriage  there.  “*7?  °‘  t*‘e 

24783.  The  commission  no  doubt  is  right.  That  is  urban*1 
what  the  salesman  gets  for  selling  them? — Yes.  District 

24784.  Then,  as  to  this  carriage,  probably  the  sales-  Council, 
man  pays  a market  toll  ? — No,  that  is  exactly  the 
carriage. 

24785.  Where  is  the  toll  charge? — There  is  no  toll. 

24786.  There  must  be  a market  toll? — No  cartage 
is  charged. 

24787.  There  must  be  a toll  for  using  the  Corpora- 
tion  market? — No;  we  have  a market  stall.  We  cer^I^c*of the 
are  not  outside  ; we  ere  in  the  market,  and  we  pay  no  carr;Ae  t0 
toll  in  the  City  of  Birmingham.  the  cost  price 

24788.  Surely  you  must  pay  a toll  ? — We  pay  our  0f  poultry,  Sc. 
rent,  but  we  pay  no  toll. 

24789.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  pay  so  much  a year? 

— Yes,  or  so  much  a week. 

24790.  Mr.  Aeworth. — These  are  charges  made  by 
your  firm  in  Birmingham  ? — You  will  see  the  railway 
carriage  there.  The  Is.  lOd.  is  our  commission,  the 
next  item  is  the  carriage. 

24791.  These  are  returns? — Yes,  and  they  show 
the  carriage  paid. 

24792.  'Can  you  gave  me  any  railway  notes  on 
which  this  charge  of  5s.,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  based? 

— I could  supply  them. 

24793.  You  have  not  got  them  with  you?— No. 

24794.  I am  sorry  for  that  ? — I can  substantiate 
every  one  of  them. 

24795.  You  say  in  your  proof  that  the  carriage  is 
actually  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  price.  I 
cannot  find  anything  like  50  per  cent,  here? — Look 
at  the  first  bill  you  have  in  your  hand. 

24796.  Yes.  it  is  37s.  6 d.,  and  the  carriage  is 
7s.  3d.  ? — How  much  does  the  salesman  get? 

24797.  The  cost  price  is  £1  17s.  6 d.  ? — What  is  the 
note  ? 

24798.  Your  commission  comes  out  ? — Yes,  and  what 
does  the  railway  company  get? 

24799.  Take  it  another  way.  What  is  a chicken 
worth  per  pound  ? — About  9 d.  or  10c/. , for  beet  quality, 
other  qualities  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

24800.  Call  it  9d.  a pound  ; that  is  84s.  a ewt.  In  Particulars  of 
your  list,  on  page  2 of  your  proof,  the  highest  price  gales,  and 
I can  find  from  Irish  towns  to  England  is  7s.  7 d.  per  freight 
cwt.,  from  Enniskillen  to  Birmingham,  at  company’s  charges, 
risk  ? — Yes. 

24801.  You  have  told  me  that  poultry  was  worth 
84s.,  and  the  highest  rate  I can  find  for  carriage  is 
7s.  Id.  ; that  is  about  9 per  cent.,  not  25  to  50  per 
cent? — Excuse  me,  you  are  working  it  out  wrong. 

24802.  No? — You  have  a note  there  of  25  coupks 
of  rabbits. 

24803.  But  I do  not  want  to  take  couples  of  rabbits.. 

I am  taking  your  own  case.  You  say  that  84s.  is  the 
value  of  a cwt.  of  poultry  ? — Yes. 

24804.  The  highest  rate  you  give  for  the  carriage 
of  poultry  from  Irish  towns  to  England  is  7s.  Id.  per 
cwt.  ? — This  poultry  would  be  of  the  best  quality. 

24805.  But  that  represents  less  than  10  per  cent.  ? 

— Yes. 

24806.  Very  well,  now  take  rabbits.  What  are  they 
worth  a pound? — Oh,  they  are  sold  hy  the  couple. 

24807.  What  does  a rabbit  weigh — about  lg  lbs.  ? — 

Some  of  them  would  go  2 lbs. 

24808.  Say  2£  lbs.  for  a couple.  What  would  they 
be  worth  ? — About  Is.  3 d.  or  Is. 

24809.  You  have  Is.  6 d.  here.  Take  it  at  Is.  6 d.  ? 

— Tli at  would  be  a very  good  price. 

24810.  That  is  the  price  here  on  this  ticket.  If  you 
take  it  at  Is.  3d.,  that  will  be  6d.  a pound ; 6d.  a 
pound  is  56s.  a cwt.  The  highest  price  here,  if  you 
send  them  at  company’s  risk,  is  7s.  7 d? — You  take- 
1*.  6 d.  for  two  rabbits,  but  if  you  take  the  carriage- 
and  the  commission  off  you  would  not  get  that  price. 

24811.  You  told  me  the  rabbits  were  worth  Is.  3d. 
a couple? — You  must  take  the  carriage  and  commis- 
sion off.  That  is  what  they  are  worth  in  the  market, 
but  you  cannot  get  them  to  England  for  nothing. 

24812.  The  value  is  Is.  6 d.,  and  off  that  you  have  to  English!1, 
take  the  carriage  and  commission  and  all  expenses,  poultry'rates 
T cannot  see  how  you  make  it  50  per  cent.  Another  alleged  to  be 
thing  that  these  returns  seem  to  show  is  that  Irish  higher  than 
rates  are  very  low  as  compared  with  English  ratc«,  Irish. 

Has  that  struck  you  ? — Yes,  English  rates  are  a little 
higher. 
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24813  Take  as  an  instance  the  Enniskillen  case. 
From  Enniskillen  to  Dundalk  is  56  miles,  and  the 
rate  by  goods  train  for  dead  poultry  is  24s.  8d.,  and 
for  live  poultry,  28s.  2d.  On  the  next  page  I have 
taken  the  nearest  distance  I can  find,  and  that  is 
Craven  Arms  to  Birmingham.  The  distance  is  614 
miles,  but  the  rate,  instead  of  being  24s.  8 d.  is 
33s.  4d.  for  dead  poultry,  and  for  live  poultry, 
instead  of  being  28s.  2d.  it  is  40s.  The  distance  is 
nearly  the  same? — Those  are  all  passenger  rates. 

24814.  Live  poultry  cannot  go  by  goods  train  in 
Ireland  ? — They  are  very  seldom  able  to  meet  goods 
trains,  because  they  run  early. 

24815.  The  28s.  live  rate  must  be  a passenger  rate 
in  Ireland  ? — Some  of  them  are  passenger  and  some 
of  them  are  goods. 

24816.  Mr.  As  pi  nail. — You  do  not  distinguish 
them? — This  would  be  for  live  poultry. 

24817.  Mr.  Acworth. — Enniskillen  to  Dundalk  is 
56  miles,  and  the  rate  by  passenger  train  is  28s.  2d. 
for  live  poultry.  From  Craven  Arms  to  Birmingham 
is  61  g miles,  which  is  very  much  the  same  distance, 
and  the  rate  by  passenger  train  is  40s.  That  is  40s. 
in  England  as  against  28s.  2d.  in  Ireland.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  how  good  the  Irish  railways  were 
until  you  compared  them  with  the  English? — Our 
grievance  is  not  with  the  English  rates ; it  is  with 
the  foreign  rates. 

Lord  Pirrie. — The  witness  said  that  in  answer  to 
a question  of  mine. 

24818.  Mr.  Acworth. — Now  compare  the  forerign 
rates.  I suppose  the  New  Zealand  rabbits  at  30s. 
a ton — the  rate  per  ton  is  for  a measurement  ton? — 
Yes. 

24819.  How  many  measurement  tons  of  rabbits 
would  it  take  to  make  a ton  ? — I could  give  you  the 
receipts. 

24820.  But  can  you  tell  me  the  weight? — It  is  20s. 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

24821.  Oh,  so  30s.  a ton  is  for  actual  weight  ? — Yes. 
It  is  20s.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  I have  worked 
it  out  in  order  to  make  the  comparison. 

24822.  Why  is  the  rate  from  Hamburg  twice  the 
rate  from  New  Zealand  ? — I could  not  say,  unless  it 
is  because  of  the  very  high  charge  from  Hull  to 
Birmingham,  or  from  Harwich  to  Birmingham. 

24823.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Do  the  perishable  goods 
from  Hamburg  come  from  Hamburg  itself ; they 
come  from  inland  surely? — They  do,  but  they  are 
booked  only  from  Hamburg. 

24824.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  yon  give  me  the  rate 
from  Hamburg  to  Hull  direct,  or  from  Hamburg  to 
Newcastle? — No;  I have  not  got  that. 

24825.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this.  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  the  difference  between  frozen  stuff  from  New 
Zealand  and  stuff  that  is  not  frozen  from  the  Con- 
tinent is  a very  great  difference? — It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  weight. 

24826.  It  makes  a difference  in  the  difficulty  of 
carriage,  does  it  not ; this  New  Zealand  stuff  is 
packed  very  close? — Yes. 

24827.  And  the  other  has  to  be  packed  carefully? — 
It  does  not  matter  how  close  you  pack  it  if  it  is  dead. 

24828.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  have  much  traffic  from 
Germany? — In  the  winter. 

24829.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  only  in  the  summer-,  is 
it-  not?— Winter  and  summer. 

- 24830.  But  you  spoke  of  selling  foreign  stuff  for 

six  months  ? — Because  it  comes  in  the  winter  time. 
We  have  a good  supply  in  the  summer,  as  a rule, 
from  July  to  Christmas. 

24831.  A good  supply  of  what? — Of  English. 

24832.  English  and  foreign  ?— English  and  Irish. 
We  have  foreign  for  the  spring,  especially  from  Feb- 
ruary on  to  June. 

24833.  Is  there  any  Irish  poultry  available  for 
sale  in  February  ?— Yes,  but  not  enough  for  the  de- 
mand. 

24834.  So  that  the  foreign  comes  in  when  the  home 
produce  cannot  fill  the  market?— Yes. 


24835.  These  rates  from  Hamburg  are  for  goods  i 
casks  or  crates  ? — In  casks  or  crates — yes. 

24836.  What  about  the  stuff  from  Ireland— that 
not  frozen?— No.  But  dead  poultry  is  packed  i 

crates  or  baskets.  Sometimes  the  railway  compani, 
supply  the  baskets,  and  these  figures  which  I hai 
given  would  have  10s.  a ton  added  for  the  use  of  tl 
your  own*  Carrymg  the  goods  i£  J0?1  did  not  suPP: 


24837.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  a consignment - 
here  is  one,  a box,  of  108  lbs.  ai\d  another  of  68  lbs  • 
another  is  thirty  geese.  I suppose  it  would  be  100 
lbs.  or  something  of  that  kind.  Is  that  the  sort  of 
consignment  you  get  ?— Yes.  The  reason  I had  these 
small  packages  picked  out  was  to  show  that  the 
carriage  on  the  small  package  is  far  too  large. 

24858.  I quite  agree  ? — And  that  the  sender  cannot 
afford  to  send,  because  the  carriage  will  be  about  20 
or  25  per  cent. 

24839.  That  raises  a question  which  I wanted  to 
ask  you.  Would  you  agree  that  it  is  much  more 
expensive  to  carry  twenty  separate  boxes  than  to 
carry  twenty  boxes  in  one  consignment  ? If  you  did 
twenty  jobs  and  sold  twenty  couples  of  fowls  sepa- 
rately it  would  give  you  more  trouble  in  invoicing 
and  everything  else  than  if  you  sold  the  twenty 
couples  all  at  once? — Yes. 

24840.  Do  you  not  think  the  Irish  people  might  do 
more  than  they  do  to  send  bigger  consignments  and 
so  get  cheaper  rates?— No;  they  will  not  be  able  to 
send  any  more,  but  a great  deal  less,  if  you  continue 
to  have  the  rates  as  they  are  now.  That  is  an  evi- 
dent fact;  I have  had  practical  experience.  Poultry 
cannot  be  caught  the  same  as  fish.  It  has  all  to  be 
fed  and  looked  after  properly,  and  there  is  no  per- 
son can  raise  it  and  get  25  per  cent,  out  of  it. 
Women  or  children  can  feed  it;  it  is  not  a very 
slavish  job,  and  if  they  can  get  5 per  cent,  out  of  it 
they  are  satisfied.  But  if  the  railway  company  take 
20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  the  producer  can  only  lose 
5 or  10  per  cent.,  the  poultry  cannot  be  raised,  as  the 
people  will  not  feed  it. 

24841.  Is  the  feeding  of  poultry  going  off  in  Ire- 
land?— It  is. 

24842.  Surely  Ireland  is  sending  very  many  more 
eggs  than  before  ? — A great  many  more  eggs. 

24843.  And  they  must  have  poultry  to  lay  them; 
they  cannot  make  them  ? — There  is  not  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Irish  poultry  on  the  market. 

24844.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

24845.  But  eggs,  at  any  rate,  are  very  much  in- 
creasing ? — I do  not  know  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Aspinall. — The  agricultural  returns  show  that 
they  are. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Eggs,  not  poultry. 

24846.  Mr.  Acworth. — Was  your  attention  ever 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ap- 
pointed a committee  a year  or  two  ago  because  the 
English  farmers  said  the  foreigner  got  an  unfair 
advantage? — Probably  it  was,  but  I do  not  recollect. 

24847.  Do  you  know  what  happened — that  the  com- 
mittee sat  for  a year  or  two,  and  they  took  a great 
deal  of  evidence,  and  that  after  they  had  got  all  the 
evidence  they  could,  they  reported  that  they  did  not  find 
that  the  foreigner  was  treated  any  better  than  the 
English  farmer? — I think  the  figures  I have  given 
are  conclusive.  30s.  a ton  as  against  £7  a ton— it 
cannot  be  said  there  is  no  difference  between  those. 

24848.  Do  you  really  suggest  that  carrying  tons  of 
frozen  rabbits  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  carrying 
separate  baskets  of  fresh  fowls? — No,  I do  not;  but 
we  get  a good  deal  of  poultry  from  France,  and  you 
charge  the  French  people  for  bringing  goods  via  Hull 
to  Birmingham  2s.  4 cl.  per  cwt.,  while  you  charge  the 
Englishman  3s.  6</.  from  Hull  to  Birmingham. 

24849.  From  where  to  where? — From  Hull  to  Bir- 
mingham. You  are  bringing  the  Frenchman’s  goods 
via  Hull  to  Birmingham,  and  you  charge  him  2s.  4d. 
from  Paris ; but  if  an  Englishman  is  bringing  goods 
from  Hull  you  charge  him  3s.  6 d. 

24850.  Sir  Herbert  Jekvll. — Are  the  conditions  and 
the  quantities  the  same? — The  quantities  are  very 
small  from  France. 

24851.  Mr.  Acworth. — Could  you  tell_  us  anything 
of  what  the  German  or  the  French  railways  charge 
for  carrying  poultry  to  the  ports?— No;  I do  not 
know. 

24852.  You  spoke  about  the  postal  telegraphs  and 
about  the  reduction  of  rates.  Do  you. know  that  the 
Post  Office  complain  every  year  that  the  rates  are 
being  cut  so  low  that  they  have  to  carry  on  their 
business  at  a loss  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  worth  it.  n 8 
reap  a great  advantage  from  it. 

24853.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  rates  on  the  Irish 
railways  reduced  and  the  balance  made  up  by  taxa- 
tion if  necessary? — I think  I would,  and  for  this 
reason.  It  would  be  better  to  have  fresh  food  lm  tne 
market  and  on  the  table  in  preference  to  lroz?f' 
There  is  a great  deal  of.  talk  now  about  the  he®;* 
of  the  community.  I think  there  is  nothing  better 
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calculated  io  make  a man  strong  and  healthy  than 
good  food,  and  I hold  that  frosted  soup  is  not  half 
as  good  as  fresh-meat  soup,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  to  encourage  your  own  country  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  stuff ; because  people  are  prepared  to  give 
more  for  English  chickens. 

24854.  Do  you  think  your  fellow-countrymen  would 
be  willing  to  pay  extra  taxation  in  order  to  get 
lower  rates  on  the  railways?— I think  niy  country- 
men would  like  to  pay  no  rates  at  all  if  they  could 
avoid  it.  But  I would  be  prepared,  speaking  for 
myself,  to  pay  more  rates  for  food  rather  than  for 
information.  If  the  country  and  the  nation  can 
afiord  to  lose  a lot  of  money  in  giving  us  information 
which  perhaps  we  might  very  well  do  without. 

24855.  Do  you  mean  education  ?— Postal  telegraphs 
and  technical  instruction  and  other  things.  I think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  people. 

24856.  If  you  had  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the 
poultry,  you  would  rather  pay  for  it  in  taxation 
than  an  the  rate  paid  for  the  poultry  itself  ?— Well, 
I think  it  would  not  be  very  popular. 

24856a.  That  was  what  I was  inclined  to  think. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspixall. 

24857.  In  connection  with  the  quantities  of  fowls 
exported,  taking  Belfast  alone,  in  the  returns  which 
are  made  by  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners,  it 
gives  the  export  of  fowls  as  2,451  tons  in  1905  and 
2:737  ^n,  1906’  Wlth  TeSard  to  the  export  of  eggs 
from  Belfast,  it  gives  12,925  tons  in  1905  and  13,526 
in  1906.  So  you  see  there  is  a considerable  increase 
in  that  port  alone?— I will  tell  you  why.  They  take 
them  down  from  Portadown  to  Eel  fast  and  they 
used  to  send  them  by  Greenore  and  Dundalk.  Take 
out  Greenore  and  Dundalk  and  Newry,  and  see 
whether  they  have  increased. 

M658.  We  have  had  some  other  evidence  earlier  in 
Dublin,  and  the  figures  which  were  got  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Department,  if  my  recollection  is  cor- 
rect, showed  a considerable  increase  from  all  Irish 
ports  when  the  figures  were  put  in  an  aggregate 
} t*}lnk  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  vour 
hgures ?— There  may  be  some  mistake,  but  we  have 
fo  many  routes  from  Belfast  that  you  have  more 
goods  sent  rid  Belfast  in  later  yea'rs  than  before, 
a^reatdead  6 ^ Heysl,am  been  canvassing 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pufi. 

“Hi  >»,  «»«  instance  which  may  have  e*. 

.’\c''''Cirl!"V  T1,ere  is  a consignment  of  eighty 
r f *8,  and  the  carriage  is  £8 

thing  elseThat  IS  carri'aSe  without  commission  or  any- 

2S2to»'p2''cent'"r"'--But  Mr‘  firiffilh  “<*  J™" 
“•  50  “i4-  if  J™  from 

<»”  0i‘J  Er* 
goslings  at^2s.  ScM-'S™  “eW5r  ™T  S”!'11 

on  41“4-  ,h»4  i4  w»s 
-s  ihe  markt “If  'erj  ^“gs  i-Thcrt 

st2]mme^ifW“s  14  1104  tlu'ir  husiness  to  keep  them 
dictate  terms.  ” wants  the  money  he  cannot 

Sz‘‘h,{°n  p°c.  The  actual  rest  of 
ligament  whirliP  • cenh  °i  '•'he  value  of  th©  con- 
understnrni  „ cb,  18  rather  a tall  order  Did  I 

volume  outride  in  ™£nU‘afc  ^al  value  of  the 
in  the  w t poultry  and  rabbits  has  decreased 

st  ten  years  from  Ireland?— As  far 


sideSr^  “ Birmi,lg!'iln’’  “ has  *•»«<  “»•  .hi,  % 1907. 

24864.  But  I suppose  that  is  due  not  so  much  to  Mr.  Kobert 
tne  increase  of  rates  (because  probably  rates  have  Griffith,  ;.r. 
decreased  between  Ireland  and  England)  as  to  the  Repreeenta- 
j.  ‘ ‘ *•'“«  of  the 


‘"-‘"r"'  uviween  lieiana  ana  England)  as  to  the  ‘ 

great  increase  of  traffic  from  the  Continent  ?— It  is  in  T 

the  carnage.  I-isbum 

24865.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  where  you  send  in 
cwts.  the  foreigner  sends  in  tons  and  ‘boatloads  ?— 
l es.  Council. 

24866.  Naturally  that  must  determine  the  rate 
which  he  is  charged  for  conveyance.  Until  you  can 
approach  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
•'ends  his  consignments,  how  can  you  possibly  expect 
the  railway  companies  to  give  you  those  low  rates 
which  he  gets?— You  can  never  do  that ; there  is  no 
possibility.  Until  you  have  a country  the  same  as 
America  you  will  never  he  .able  to  ‘ compete  with 
America. 

24867.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  remedy  it? — No  appreci- 
lou  admnt  that  the  railway  company  cannot  give  able  reduction 
you  the  rate  which  you  desire,  and  the  lack  of  which  in  ra.t,e8  , 
naturally  handicaps  your  industry  ? — I think  I would  cons“«red . , 
propose  a subsidy  to  the  railway  company.  possible  with- 

J3! ta  *■* suWdj?_I  suppose  * **•" uy 

,,  24®^9-  Df»  you  think  it  would  he  a good  policy  for  C”mpflmes‘ 
the  State  to  give  it,  and  let  the  buTden  fall  on  the 
general  taxpayer  in  the  interest  of  your  industry 
and  other  industries  ?— Yes,,  in  comparison  with 
things.  They  can  spend  a lot  of  money  on 
South  Africa  and  other  places  which  are  further  away 
from  home.  It  is  a necessity  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  Ireland  has  a claim. 

24870.  You  admit  that  the  difference  in  carriage 
on  foreigners  consignments  as  compared  with  your 
?iWIl  60  ™,arked  ’n  the  figures  you  have  given  us 
that  it  would  require  a reduction  of  the  rates  to  one- 
Yes  °r  one'i°urth  what  they  are  at  present? 

24871.  And  that  would  involve  a very  heavy  loss 
upon  somebody  which  you  can  hardly  expect  the 
Railway  Company  to  bear  ? — I have  given  the  figures, 
and  I suppose  you  are  better  able  to  consider  the 
matter.  But  that  is  the  difficulty  we  are  contending 
with  in  Ireland.  b 

24872.  You  said  that  the  rate  for  dead  poultry  Complaint  as 
from  Enmskillen  to  Dundalk,  a distance  of  56  miles  t . excessive 
was  24s.  8d.  by  goods  train.  I do  not  think  that  can  '’.rough  rates 
be  by  goods  train,  because  that  would  work  out  to  Lr,.'w  inlani1 
actually  more  than  the  maximum  rates  which  the  Irish  tawne 
company  aro  entitled  to  charge.  That  is  carriage  •toEnSh?‘ 

dr  ’ an-‘!  if,  y0U  detIuct  the  ma*inram  ter-  Sttfth? sum 
£1  a,  R laTS  «**  Aeave®  *he  conveyance  rate  at  If  tl  e local 
£1  4s.  8d .,  less  6s.  4d.  That  is  18s.  4d.  I think  rates 
that  must  be  a mistake ’—Possibly  it  is.  One  thing 

1 would  like  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  a grievance 
in  this  way.  Suppose  you  are  sending  a package  of 
goods  from  an  inland  town  in  Ireland  through  to  an 
English  city  Ton  can  get  it  more  cheaply  by  book- 
ing  it  locally  to  Belfast,  and  then  having  it  re- 
booked. The  reason  is,  I suppose,  that  there  is  a 
in°®astm  t le  country’  but  there  is  no  monopoly 

class  of  goods  is  that 
? ™T , ,?ere  1S,  a,n  instance-  The  weight  is 

2 cwt.  1 qr.  12  lbs.,  and  the  carriage  is  14s.  lid.  If 
2*7-  bo®k%d  lo®a]]y  t0  Lisburn  or  Belfast,  you 
could  have  it  for  sixpence  a cwt.,  and  have  it  re- 
booked from  Belfast  for  £3  Is.  8,1.  a ton,  and 
the  charges  for  booking  it  through  is  4s.  8,1.  a cwt. 

T-ord  Pirrie.—We  find  a great  many  instances  of 
the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Ireland. 


that  Mr.  Barbour*  \°  *n*orm  tie  Commission 
Lisburn  Urban  DistrW°r also. ,vasJto.  represent  the 
ejection  with  cpur»oil  aoid  give  evidence  in 

with  the  linen  industry,  has  been  unavoid- 


ably prevented  from  attending  the  sittings  in  London, 
but  he  will  probably  attend  at  some  later  dale  to  be 
arranged. 


g«4.  Whom  d, <i»  th.  Chair). 
“hS  &£  g“*J  'KJrtSXS  M77'  ^re  7°u  the  provision  trade  as 
24875.  What  noi?anJ  Town  Commissioners 


Mr.  James 
- ii  o T -V ‘Donnell, 

11  ’ -t  am.  Ecpresenta- 

W,hat  districts  are  you  proposing  to  give  rl  °l  the 
tically.Ce  about?-T“aia  a"d  Galwaj^-Tuam  pfac! 

tifm4879tl  Tfh,er!f°,Ve’  your  ^idence  will  be  in  connee- 

ti°n  with  that  district  ?— Yes.  connee  Commig_ 
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21880.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make— I sup- 
pose you  would  not  be  here  if  you  had  not . 1 was 


than  on  a car? — Personally  the  weather  would  not 
have  any  effect  on  me.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thin* 
that  the  railway  company  should  be  charging  double 


asked  to  come,  and,  ot  cour  , P ; • ..  , Uie  fare  t0  get  over  the  same  journey.  Then  there 

24881.  By  whom  were  you  ^ y is  another  instance.  A first-class  return  ticket  from 

Councils ?— Yes.  First,  I Tuam  to  Dublin  by  the  limited  mail  costs  44a.  while 


train  should  be  given  to  — -----  ... _ 

Company’s  6.15  a.m.  train  from  Galway  to  Athenry. 
24882.  What  advantage  would  that  be  to  the  dis- 


Council  auti  nwoe,.  nu»v  „„„  Draaioi 

Tuam  Town  trict?— It  would  enable  passengers  to  catch  the  cross-  DubUn 


you  can  book  from  Dublin  to  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire. 
via  Holyhead,  for  61*.  From  Holyhead  alone  to 
Bradford  the  distance  is  double  that  from  Tuam  to 


inct  i 111  WUUIU  euauw  , . , . L/UDUU. 

Channel  steamers,  and  also  allow  business  people  to  24895.  Therefore,  you  think  that  they  should  i 


get  to  Dublin  and  return  the  same  day.  That  is,  a crtjase  tbe  English  rate?— No;  I think  they  should  re- 
passenger could  leave  Tuam  at  6 o'clock  in  the  morn-  duce  tbe  XriSh.  rate.  Yrou  can  do  what  you  like  with 
ing,  and  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  England  he  could  ^ English  rates  so  long  as  you  do  what  we  want 
catch  the  North  Wall  boat,  while  if  he  only  wanted  witfh  * rd  to  the  Irish, 
to  go  to  Dublin  he  could  get  back  the  same  night,  24896.  You  want  your  rate  reduced? — I do. 

reaching  Tuam  at  9.15.  24897.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  cost  of  goods? 

24883.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  ex-  j bave  given"  a tabulated  list  in  my  proof. 

cursions?— We  think  that  monthly  excursion  tickets  24898.  Take  one  case,  say  from  Dublin  to  Tuam?— 

should  be  granted,  say,  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  Yes. 

month,  at  single  fare  for  the  return  journey,  avail-  24899.  What  are  the  figures? — It  is  a most  extra- 
able  for  three  days,  to  Dublin,  the  same  as  are  ordi,lary  tiling — you  would  hardly  credit  it— but  the 
granted  by  the  Midland  Company  via  Athenry.  We  fceiaht  on  bacon  from  Dublin  to  Tuam  is  25s.  2d.  a 
think  also  that  sea  bathing  tickets  available  for  one  ^n,  but  the  freight,  via  Westport  to  Ballyghinin,  sir 

month  should  be  granted  at  single  fares  to  Galway.  miles  oil  the  Athenry  side  of  Tuam,  is  15s.  10d.,  while 

24884.  Have  you  no  excursion  tickets? — No.  The  t;,ie  Tate  from  Dublin  to  Tuam  is  25s.  2d. 

difficulty  is  that  there  are  two  railway  companies  24900.  The  BaUyglunin  rate  is  via  Westport?— Yes; 


Tuam.  Athenry  is  barely  20  English  bufc  in  or(ler  to  get  to  BaUyglunin  you  have  top 
uam.  and  what  we  want  the  Southern  , ; 


miles  from  Tuam,  and  what  we  wa.nt  the  Southern  trough  Tuam,  and  the  Tuamrate,  via  Westport,  Is 
and  Western  people  to  do  is  to  fall  in  with  the  Mid- 

land  Company,  and  when  they  are  giving  these  ex-  24901.  Westport  is  a seaport  ?— Yes. 

cursions  to  allow  us  to  have  these  terms  from  iua  24902.  Is  not  that  rate  to  compete  with  the  steam- 

on  that  day.  We  think  that  is  a reasonable  thing  to  To  get  to  BaUyglunin  you  have  to  go 

....  ..  . . . through  Tuam,  and  the  rate  they  dharge  to  Tuam  is 

you  asked  the  railway  people  to  XLd.  over  the  same  system,  but  to  take  the  bacon 

As  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commis-  ^ to  BaUyglunin,  which  is  six  miles  further  on, 


24885.  Have  you  asked  the  railway  ^ people  to  do 
it? — We  have.  As  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners I have  sent  up  special  resolutions  to  the 


si  oners  I have  sent  up  special  resolutions  to  uus  charge  15*.  lOd. 

Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  and  go  24903  The  25*.  2d.  per  ton  From  Dublin  to  Tuam 
the  stereotyped  reply  that  the  letter  was  receiving  ^ n(jj.  affoct  you  ?_From  Dublin  it  would, 
attention.  24904.  You  are  speaking  of  buying  bacon  in  Liver- 

24886.  Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Tuam  Town  Com-  poo{  ?_No ; I am  comparing  the  through  rates  from 
missioners  ?— I am  Chairman  both  of  the  District  Liverpool  to  Tuam,  and  from  Dublin  to  Tuam.  If 

Council  and  of  the  Tuam  Town  Commissioners.  Wt,  had  a bacon  industry  in  Dublin,  would  it  not 


wo  had  a bacon  industry  in  Dublin,  would  it  not 


say  that  the  railway  company  have  not  be  an  extraordinary  thing  to  pay  10s.  a ton  more  for 


nplied  with  your  request? — They  have  not  corn- 
ed with  it.  We  want  them  simply  to  allow  us  to 
i these  tickets  on  that  day. 


bacon  from  Dublin  than  from  Liverpool. 

24905.  Am  I right  that  the  rates  that-  you  have  to 
pay  to  the  railway  company  from  Dublin  to  Tuam  is 


24888.  Have  they  given  any  reasons  for  refusing?  25s.  2d.,  but  that  if  that  bacon  comes  from  Liverpool 
-None  that  I am  aware  of;  I have  had  no  answer.  to  Tuam  via  Dublin  you  pay  20s.  only,  whicn  is 


We  also  say  that  Galway  is  a sea-bathing  city,  and  5s.  2d.  less,  and  yet  it  is  brought  all  the  way  from 


as  a great  number  of  our  people  go  to  the  seaside  we  Liverpool? — Yes.  . . 

say  that  the  Southern  ought  to  give  us  the  same  con-  24906.  But  if  you  bring  it  round  by  Westport,  it  n 
ditions  that  the  Midland  give,  and  let  us  have  sea-  17s.  lid.,  and  you  can  get  a cheaper  rate  by  sending 
bathing  tickets.  it  to  Westport?— Yes ; that  is  right.  It  seems 

S-.iuiiiUiut  as  24889.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  regard  Peculiar,  to  say  the  least. 

j inferior  to  delays  on  the  line? — I have  not  come  to  that  yet.  24907.  Take  the  instance  of  sugar;  you  na  e g 

asenger  Another  thing  we  complain  of  is  that  the  old  car-  us  bacon? — I have  given  sugar,  too,  in  * v 

oiling  stock  riages  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Com-  24908.  Is  it  the  same?  From  Glasgow  to  1 . • 

n the  Tuam  pany  are  such  that  I do  not  think  you  would  put  Dublin,  Sligo,  Ballina,  or  Westport,  it  is  25s. 

ection.  donkeys  into  them ; they  use  the  best  of  the  rolling  Glasgow  to  BaUyglunin,  via  Dublin,  Sligo,  or  _ 

stock  for  their  own  portion  of  the  line,  and  for  the  port,  it  is  20s.  The  same  P.,nnk  comes  in 'here. 


ir  to  Westport?— Yes;  that  is  right.  It  seems 
peculiar,  to  say  the  least. 

24907.  Take  the  instance  of  sugar ; you  have  giv« 
us  bacon?— I have  given  sugar,  too,  in  that  table. 
24908.  Is  it  the  same?— From  Glasgow  to  Tuam,  on 


The  same  point  comes  in  here.  From 
eii»«  r>,ihirn  Rsllma, 


stock  tor  tnetr  own  portion  oi  me  line,  imu  tur  me  ^ r.  — R -ii:., 

other  portion  down  from  Ennis  to  Tuam,  and  on  to  Glasgow  to  Castlegrove,  vui  Sligo,  Dub  i , 


Sligo,  they  send  all  the  old  rolling  stock.  or  Westporb,  it  is  22s.  6d. 

24890.  Is  it  not  natural  that  a railway  company  24909.  I want  to  get  another  example.  Have  yoa 
should  keep  the  best  carriages  for  the  portion  where  got  the  drapery  rate,  say,  from  Manchester  to  iu ■ ■ 

there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  traffic — say,  out  of  — Yes ; from  Manchester  to  Tuam  it  to  60s.  i 

Dublin? — I grant  that;  I am  not  objecting  to  that;  Dublin  to  Tuam  it  is  32s.  You  might  think 

but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  best  fair  rate  to  charge,  but  if  tire  60s.  rate  trom 

part  of  their  line — the  part  that  is  paying  them  best  Chester  to  Tuam  is  fair,  the  charge  of  32s.  trom 

is  the  line  from  Ennis  to  Tuam — should  be  treated  to  Tuam  is  too  high.  ,,  .,  - 

in  this  way.  Why  should  we  not  be  served  in  the  24910.  You  mean  it  is  only  18*.  to  get  it  allt  . 
Same  way  as  other  people?  from  Dublin  to  Manchester? — Yes;  it  is  3 • # 

24891.  That  is  your  complaint  about  the  carriages;  Dublin  to  Tuam  for  half  the  distance. ^ e 


* to  tnat;  lmonn  to  uuam  it-  is  oaa.  ,r 

y the  best  fair  rate  to  charge,  but  if  the  60s.  rate  from 
them  best  Chester  to  Tuam  is  fair,  the  charge  of  32s.  from  D 
be  treated  to  Tuam  is  too  high.  ,,  ,.  - 

red  in  the  24910.  You  mean  it  is  only  18*.  to  get  it  allttiewaj 
from  Dublin  to  Manchester? — Yes;  it  . . 

carriages-  Dublin  to  Tuam  for  half  the  distance.  1 here  is 


Excessive  iwai.  mac  is  your  complaint  auoui  cue  carriages;  ”,  . , , i 

passenger  it  is  only"  that  they  keep  the  older  carriages  on  your  stall  more  peculiar  thing  if  you  take  • 
s.— -— <■  -v  ik.  i: — o — o V — = 24911.  What  is  the  wool  rate?— From  d uam  ‘ 


fares— Tuam  part  of  the  line? — Yes.  Then  with  regard  to  fares,  24911. 
and  Galway.  a first-class  return  ticket,  Tuam  to  Galway,  at  pre-  Dublin 
sent  costs  8*.  lOd.  We  are  now  in  the  twentieth  52s.  6 d. 
century,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  you  24912. 
can  hire  a horse-car  that  will  take  a couple  of  pas-  reason al 
sengers  at  a cost  of  10*.  27*.  6 d. 


Dublin  it  is  25s.,  and  from  Tuam  to  Bradford  it 


24912.  That  seems  more  reasonable  ?— It-  is  not  too 
reasonable ; you  get  it  to  Bradford  from  Du 
WSJS£  j in  resneettothf 


24892.  That  is  Is.  2d.  more?— But  you  have  to  24913.  What  do  you  complain  of  in 
louble  the  8s.  10d.,  which  makes  17s.  8 d.  against  10s.  rate  between  Tuam  and  Galway  ? Recently 


— But  a car  will  carry  two  passengers  at  a cost  of  rate.  For  the  short  distance  they  charge  9s^ 

10s.,  while  a carriage  to  carry  four  can  be  obtained  only  sixteen  Irish  miles  by  road;  it  wou 

at  a cost  of  20s.  By  taking  a post-car  costing  10*.  thirty  miles  by  train.  , railway 

you  save  7s.  8cf.  24914.  You  would  not  advocate  that  tn . p 


; che  crow  flies?— No; 


1.  Even  in  the  bad  carriages  on  a damp,  should  make  their  rates  as  the  crow  i 
, cold  day  would  you  not  be  more  comfortable  would  give  them  whatever  was  reasonaDi  . 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


24915-  Have  you  any  complaint  as  regards  the  de- 
lay of  goods?— I have.  ' But  there  is  another  point 
1 want  to  bring  out-,  and  that  is  the  charges  on  porter. 

24916.  I do  not  think  to  need  go  info  that.  Have 
vou  any  complaint  as  regards  the  delay  of  goods  ?— I 
ilo  not  think  I can  better  explain  that  than  in  the 
words  in  my  proof.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  have  refused  to  take  goods  from  Dublin  to 
Galway  fay  the  Midland  system  by  their  2.30  a.m. 
goods  train  arriving  at  Tuam  at  9.30.  Dublin  goods 
arrive  at  Athenry  Junction  at  3 a.m.,  and  from 
Galway  at  7 p.m.,  and  have  to  remain  until  12  noon 
for  the  slow  goods  train  to  bring  it  to  Tuam. 

24917.  Is  not  that  natural? — No.  They  take  the 
goods  which  come  from  Dublin  by  their  own  system 
Cv  an  earlier  train  and  leave  the  others. 

24918.  Tlliflt-  is  your  complaint? — Yes.  I have  a 

tabulated  list  of  how  these  trains  run.  They  leave 
the  Galway  goods,  and  I have  known  instances  where 
goods  have  taken  three  days  to  come  from  Galway  to 
Tuam. 

24919.  What  happens  on  fair  days  about  cattle? — 
On  fair  days  cattle  are  considerably  detained  on  the 
approach  road  to  the  station  owing  to  the  existing 
arrangements.  There  are  two  companies  competing 
for  Meath,  Kildare,  and  cross-Channel  traffic.  At 
present  the  Midland  Company  lend  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  wagons  to  work  off  stock  offer- 
ing for  the  Midland  route.  The  wagous  in  those  cases 
cause  endless  trouble  to  sender’s  of  stock,  as  it-  very 
often  happens  that  wfhen  cattle  are  at  the  entrance 
gate  for  loading  the  Midland  wagons  are  not  in  a 
position  for  loading,  and  senders  are  compelled  to 
send  their  stock  by  the  Great  'Southern  and  Western 
route.  To  prevent  such  occurrences  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company,  who  are  the  con- 
tracting carriers,  should  provide  sufficient  wagons 
to  carry  the  traffic  over  all  routes,  and  by  so  doing 
they  would  prevent  the  blocking  of  traffic  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  senders  would  load  dn  all  the  wagons  and 
send  by  any  route  they  chose. 

24920.  Have  your  Council  os  a body  brought  that 
kfore  the  railway  company? — We  have.  At  the 
October  fair  about  9,000  cattle  are  sold  and  from 
20,000  to  25,000  sheep.  That  is  a pretty  large  num- 
ber, and  when  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  came 
first  after  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company 
they  were  not  prepared  for  the  crush ; they  had  not- 
made  provision  for  it,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of 
confusion,  hut  afterwards  they  did  their  best.  But 
the  same  thing  exists  still.  What  I say  is  that  the 
two  companies  are  anxious  to  get  the  slock,  and  the 
stock  conus  up  to  the  railway  station.  I may  want 
to  send  >t  by  the  Midland  system,  but  the  Midland 
wagons  may  not  be  there. 

24921.  Have  you  brought  this  matter  before  the 
railway  company  up  to  the  present  time? — We  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  negotiations. 

24922.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  help  you  1 — No  ; I did  not  know  they  could 
help  us. 


24923.  Possibly,  now  that  yon  know  they  can  help 
you,  you  will  take  ;t  up  to  them  ? — I hope  somebody 
will  help  us. 

24924.  Have  you  any  feeling  about  the  fares  gene- 
rally being  high? — I think  if  the  fares  were  lower 
it-  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  traffic.  Speaking  for 
myself,  if  I hud  to  pay  £2  4s.  Qrf.  for  a first  class  re- 
turn ticket  to  Dublin  I would  think  twice  before  I 
went.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a great  many 
other  people.  People  would  travel  more  if  the  fares 
were  reduced. 

24925.  You  think  that  if  the  company  carried  25 
per  cent,  more  passengers  at  a reduced  rate  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  country  generally  without  any 
loss  to  the  railway  company? — I do. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Htjtchesox  Poi-i 

24926.  In  reference  to  the  rate  which  you  gave,  you 
say  that  bacon  in  boxes  from  Dublin  to  Tuam  is 
-5s.  2d.  per  ton,  that  is  for  120  miles  ? — Yes. 

24927.  If  that  is  correct — and  the  railway  com- 
pany will  verify  my  figures — if  they  charge  full 
maximum  terminals  and  full  maximum  rates,  their 
charge  would  be  21a.  Id.,  and  the  actual  charge  is 
*1  Os.  6d.,  so  that  they  charge  you  within  Id.  of  the 
tull  maximum  rates  for  conveyance  and  terminals, 
service,  and  station — which  seems  very  high.  With 
regard  to  wool,  I think  you  said  that  from  Tuam  to 


Galway  is  nine  miles  ? — No,  thirty — sixteen  Irish, 
thirty  English. 

24928.  If  it  was  twenty  miles  the  same  figure 
would  apply,  but  if  it  is  thirty  miles  it  would  put 
them  within,  their  powers.  But  the  bacon  rate  seems 
an  extremely  high  one.  I gather  from  what-  you  say 
that  the  people  who  formerly  were  served  by  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  do  not  think  they 
are  getting  much  attention  paid  to  their  complaints 
at  the  hands  of  the  Great  'Southern  and  Western?— 
No. 

24929.  Do  you  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
that  is  due  to  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  towards  each  other?— I do  attribute  it  a 
great  deal  to  that.  I do  not  make  any  secret  of  it 
at  all— I attribute  the  whole  of  it  to  that. 

24930.  You  think  it  is  due  to  the  feeling  between 
the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

24931.  A feeling  of  antagonism,  so  to  speak?— Yes. 

24932.  The  result  of  which  is  to  place  the  people 
in  your  district  at  a disadvantage  ?— Yes. 

24933.  T suppose  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you  think  amalgamation  would  he  desirable?— Yes. 

24934.  I suppose  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
has  forced  you  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  get- 
over  such  a state  of  feeling  the  management  should 
be  concentrated — that  if  the  railways  were  put  into 
one  or  two  systems  these  differences  would  cease  to 
e&ist? — I think  they  would  cease  to  a great  extent. 

24935.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  would  put  tlie  railway  systems  of  the  country 
into  one  hand  or  into  two  or  three  different  systems? 
— I am  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  better  under 
one  system.  What  that  system  should  he  I am 
hardly  prepared  to  say.  as  I have  not  thought  it  out 
sufficiently. 

24936.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a good  many 
witnesses  that  they  think  three  or  four  systems— one 
for  the  North',  one  fox-  the  South,  and  one  for  the 
centre  of  the  country — would  be  advisable? — I would 
be  inclined  to  have  only  one. 

24937.  For  the  whole  of  Ireland? — For  .the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

24938.  And  that  the  other  existing  companies 
should  he  either  persuaded  or  coerced  into  amalgama- 
tion?—'Yes. 

24939.  On  fair  terms,  of  course? — Certainly. 

24940.  Would  you  leave  the  management  of  that 
one  unified  centralised  system  in  the  hands  of  a 
company,  or  would  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
State?— I think  I would  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
State ; hut-  I have  not  thought  the  matter  out  suffi- 
ciently to  give  a decided  opinion  about  it. 

24941.  At  any  rate,  you  would  prefer  some  cliange 
from  the  existing  order  of  things?— My  idea  is  that 
wo  will  never  have  the  prosperity  we  ought  to  have 
until  something  of  that  sort  is  done.  That-  is  my 
idea.  It  may  be  a wrong  one. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspix.yll. 

24942.  Is  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  tlie  trans- 
port of  cattle  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
should  supply  wagons,  and  allow  them  to  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  line  to 
Dublin? — Yes. 

24943.  That  would  involve  a payment  by  the  Mid- 
land and  Great  Western  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western? — That  would  be  a matter  for  them. 

24944.  It  would  involve  payment  by  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  to  tlie  Great  Southern  and  Western 
for  the  use  of  the  rolling  stock? — But  the  difficulty 
could  be  got  over  by  both  supplying.  Let  them  make 
no  distinction  as  far  as  the  use  of  tlie  wagons  goes. 
Supposing  I want  to  send  some  stock  off  by  the 
Southern  system,  and  it  happened  that  the  Midland 
wagon  was  there,  they  might  allow  it  to  be  used. 

24945.  I suppose  you  mean  that  if  they  worked  to- 
gether there  would  be  no  trouble.  I see  what  your 
view  is? — That  is  my  view. 

24946.  But  it  involves  a good  many  complications? 
— Yes  ; but  it  is  worse  as  we  are  at  present. 

24947.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  already  supply  wagons,  and,  therefore,  that, 
to  a certain  extent,  is  evidence  of  co-operation  ? — Yes ; 
to  a certain  extent. 

24948.  But  if  the  railways  were  under  one  uniform 
management,  your  view  is  that  this  particular  diffi- 
culty would  disappear  ? — Yes  ; the  difficulty  would  be 
done  away  with. 

3 Q 
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Mr.  James  24949.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  line  from 
M ‘Donnell,  Ennis  to  Tuam  was  the  best  paying  portion  of  the 

Represents-  Great  Southern? — I thought  it  was  as  good  as  any 
Uve  of  Galway  porti0n. 

Council  and  24950.  What  makes  you  think  so?-Etom  what  I 
of  Tuani  Town  have  heard  generally. 

Commis-  24951.  You  cannot  give  evidence?— No. 

8,oner6'  24952.  Were  you  on  the  Tuam  Town  Commission 

in  1900,  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation?— I was; 
and  I supported  the  Great  Southern. 

Complaint  as  24953.  You  did  ? — I gave  them  all  the  support  I 
to  treatment 

of  competitive  cou  a'  . ,,,  T « •_ 

traffic  by  the  24954.  Do  you  say  you  were  right?— I am  beginning 
G.  S.  & W,  Co.  to  doubt  it  now. 

24955.  What  you  wanted  was  to  get  competition, 
was  it  not? — Yes. 

24956.  You  are  in  business?— I am. 


24957.  Do  you  like  handing  jobs  to  your  competitor 
or  do  you  like  doing  them  yourself  ?— I generally  do 
all  I can  myself. 

24958.  Would  you  not  expect  the  Great  Southern 
to  do  the  same  ? — I am  not  blaming  them ; but-  there 
is  a certain  way  of  doing  it. 

24959.  Are  you  surprised  that  they  do  not  encourage 
the  exchange  of  traffic  at  Athonry  for  Dublin?— If 
they  are  allowed,  I am  not  surprised  at  it, 

24960.  You  wanted  competition? — Yes. 

24961.  And  now  you  have  got  it?— Yes. 

24962.  And  you  do  not  like  it?— I do  not  object; 
but  I want  to  get  all  I can  out  of  it. 

24963.  You  want  to  cat  your  cake  angl  have  it? 

Yes. 

24964.  I do  not  blame  you.  Most  of  us  want  to,  but 
we  do  not  expect  to  get  it.  But  you  seem  to  expect  to 
get  it? — Yes. 


Adjourned  till  Monday,  llu  8 th  July,  in  Dublin , at  11  a. in. 
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FORTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JULY  8th,  1907. 

AT  1 1.0  O’CLOCK  A.M. , 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  (Chairman) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.0.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  H anbury  Clements  Geoghegan, 

24965.  Mr.  Hanbury  C.  Geoghegan  ?— Yes. 

24966.  I think  you  are  a barrister-at-law  ?— Yes, 
both  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and  here. 

24067.  A K.C.  ?— No. 

24968.  Lord  Pirrie. — Australia? — Yes. 

24969.  Chairman. — You  have  considered  this  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  investigate  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  railways? — I have  endeavoured  to  consider 
it,  sir.  . 

24970.  And  yon  formed  certain  conclusions,  I sup- 
pose?—I have. 

24971.  With  reference  to  the  advisability  or  other- 
wise of  State  purchase? — Yes,  sir. 

24972.  Well,  then,  when  yon  were  in  Melbourne 
did  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  State  railways  in  that  part  of  the  world? — I 
don’t  quite  understand  the  question. 

24973.  You  werle  in  Melbourne? — Yes.  If  you 
mean  did  I specialise  in  figures  and  rates— no. 

24974.  No,  no,  yon  are  generally  acquainted  with 
the  railways  in  Australia? — Yes,  Victoria. 

24975.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  railways  there 
are  owned  by  the  State? — Almost  every  mile.  There 
are  4,300  odd  miles  in  Victoria. 

24976.  I suppose  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
tiie  Victorian  railways  than  with  the  railways  of  the 
other  States? — Yes.  I have  never  been  in  Queens- 
land or  New  Zealand. 

24977.  No? — I have  travelled  over  the  other  rail- 
ways. 

24978.  That  is  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia? — In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
and  very  frequently  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Victoria,  very  frequently.  I had  three 
offices  at  very  different  distances — Melbourne,  Beech- 
worth,  and  Ballarat — in  the  colony,  and  I was  con- 
stantly going  from  one  to  another. 

24979.  Just  one  or  two  general  questions.  First 
of  all.  in  1890  there  was  a Commonwealth  estab- 
lished ?— 1900. 

24980.  What?— 1900. 

24981.  1900?— Yes. 

24982.  Was  New  Zealand  included  in  that? — No, 
it  was  not  included,  it  has  not  come  in. 

24983.  With  that  exception? — With  that  exception 
you  have  six  States  federated  in  the  Commonwealth. 

24984.  Well,  now,  did  the  States  keep  their  Legis- 
latures ? — Yes. 

24985.  Each  State? — Each  State. 

24986.  And  the  railways  of  these  States,  how  are 
they  owned? — They  are  still  the  ptoperty  of  the  par- 
ticular State. 

24987.  And  managed  separately  and  indepen- 
dently ? — And  managed  separately  by  three  Mining 
Commissioners  in  Victoria  and  a Minister  of  Rail- 
*ays.  I may  say  that  the  late  Mr.  Spaight  was 
brought  out  from  a very  important  position  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Railway  Commission — the  late  Mr. 

Spaight — a well-known  railway  man. 

24988.  Well,  now,  of  course,  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  railways  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

24989.  Now,  comparing  the  two,  do  you  consider 


b.l.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

that  the  State  railways  in  Australia  are  efficiently 
worked? — They  are  efficiently  worked. 

24990.  With  regard  to  the  fares  and  rates,  are  you 
in  a position,  if  yon  are  not  you  need  not  say,  are 
you  in  a position  to  say  whether  the  fares  and  rates 
charged  are  cheap  compared  with  other  countries? — 
It  is  my  personal  experience  as  a passenger,  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sending  of  goods.  I never 
had  any  quarrel  with  them  about  that,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  rates,  having  regard  to  the  higher  value 
of  money  in  Australia — everything  costs  more  in  Aus- 
tralia than  here;  the  sovereign  does  not  go  so  far  as 
it  does  with  us — it  seems  to  me  that  the  rate,  com- 
paring it  with  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Railway,  I would  say  was  about  two-fifths.  It  seems 
about  two-fiftlis. 

24991.  Passenger  fares? — Yes,  and  the  trains  are 
about  four  time9  more  frequent,  but  I would  like 
to  say  that  the  Victorian  railways,  and,  I think,  all 
the  Australian  railways,  that  originally,  before  they 
escaped  from  political  influences,  they  were 
enormously  overmanned  and  are  still  overmanned,  so 
that  originally  their  management  was  extravagant. 
There  was  too  much  political  patronage,  but  that  has 
disappeared ; there  is  no  political  patronage  now,  and 
the  overplus  of  the  stall  is  gradually  diminishing. 

24992.  Well,  confine  your  attention  for  a moment 
to  Victoria,  I think  you  know  more  about  it? — Yes. 

24993.  Do  you  know  how  the  railways  are  managed 
there  ? — Yes ; by  three  Railway  Commissioners ; a 
Board  consisting  of  three  Railway  Commissioners,  a 
senior  and  two  inferiors.  They  have  to  make  a re- 
port every  year  through  the  Minister  of  Railways  to 
Parliament.  This  is  one — a report  made  by  them, 
the  last  report  they  have  issued.  They  will  be 
issuing  another  in  a few  weeks. 

24994.  This  is  for  1906  ?— Yes.  That  shows  a profit 
of  something  about  £180,000  sterling  after  paying 
everything. 

24995.  After  paying  expenditure  on  the  outlay? — 
Yes ; but  I should  tell  you  that  their  capital  account 
is  debited  with  nearly  £3,000,000,  on  which  they 
have  to  pay  no  interest— £2,000,000  odd— the  proceeds 
of  certain  Crown  lands  that  were  sold  and  given  to 
them,  about  £3,000,000  of  their  capital  expenditure. 
Their  capital  expenditure  was  altogether  about 
£38,000,000  for  their  4,300  miles. 

24996.  And  upon  thirty-five  of  them  they  pay  the 
full  rate  of  interest  ?— Yes. 

24997.  And  leave  a profit? — And  leave  a profit. 
The  profit  for  the  last  year  was  about  £180,000.  And 
every  time  they  make  a profit  they  reduce  their 
rates. 

24998.  Mr.  Acwortli.— 1 think  you  made  a slip; 
you  gave  the  mileage  as  4,300  ? — About  that. 

24999.  About? — 4,300  in  Victoria.  Victoria  is  the 
size  of  Great  Britain. 

25000.  I thought  your  figure  was  wrong? — No,  sir. 

25001.  I have  no  doubt  you  are  correct? — I should 
say  they  have  no  canals  and  no  rivers  to  speak  of  in 
Victoria,  so  that  they  have  no  cheap  canal  traffic. 

25002.  Chairman. — The  transit  is  by  rail?— Exclu- 
sively by  rail. 
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25003.  Now,  have  you  any  means  of  telling  us  what 
mides  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  managing  these 
railways — the  policy  that  they  adopt?  Yes.  The 
policy  that  they  adopt  is  purely  the  development  of 
the  country,  whatever  will  make  most  for  the  well- 
being and  comfort  of  the  people.  , 

25004.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  they  think  that 
a district  could  be  developed  whether  a railway  would 
pay  per  sc  or  not,  they  would  make  a railway  m 
that  particular  district  so  as  to  cause  that  develop- 
ment i — Certainly ; of  course  there  would  be  an  in- 
quiry ; they  would  ascertain  that.  For  instance,  if 
it  was  suggested  that  there  was  great  prospect  of 
mineral  development.  They  would  put  their  mining 
plant  and  their  boring  plant  on  board  the  State 
railway  and  carry  it  then  and  put  down  the  bore 
and  see  if  the  expectations  of  the  local  population 
were  justified.  They  would  put  it  down  thousands  of 
feet ; their  diamond  boring  plant,  and  the  results  of 
that  boring  would  be  registered  in  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment. „ 

25005.  Lord  Pirrie.— Of  the  Government?— Yes. 
No  person  can  mine  there  without  sending  at  regular 
periods  his  plans  of  subterranean  workings  to  the 
Mines  Department,  where  they  are*  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  your  mistake  might  lead  me  to  fortune. 
It  is  compulsory. 

25006.  Chairman. — Had  they  anything  in  Victoria 
corresponding  to  our  Railway  Commissioners  Court  ? 
—No. 

25007.  How  are  disputes  settled  in  Australia  be- 
tween parties? — They  are  heard. 

25008.  Complaints  made  by  traders,  for  instance, 
to  the  Commissioners? — They  will  be  heard  before 
Commissioners. 

25009.  What  ? — The  three  Victorian  Commissioners, 
who  will  hear  counsel  and  solicitors,  and  hear  evi- 
dence. The  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners  are  a 
Court  of  Inquiry. 

25010.  But  supposing,  you  see,  they  are  the  de- 
fendants?— Oh,  if  there  was 

25011.  I might  put  you  a case.  For  instance,  sup- 
posing I was  a trader  in  Melbourne  and  I complained 
of  what  I considered  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  company  : what  is  my  remedy  ? — To  sue 
them  as  you  would  any  private  individual  in  the 
County  Court,  not  in  the  Superior  Courts,  in  the 
County  Court,  and  you  will  get  fair  play  there. 

25012.  In  individual  cases  who  shall  I have  to  sue, 
for  example  if  I was  the  plaintiff  ? — I will  answer  you, 
sir.  The  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners  are  the 
defendants. 

25013.  The  Commissioners? — Yes,  not  the  State, 
but  the  Commissioners. 

25014.  I see  ? — And  you  will  get  perfectly  fair  play. 
25015.  And  the  action  will  be  tided? — Only  in  tiie 
County  Court. 

25016.  The  minor  court? — Only  in  the  County 
Court:  but  the  judges  in  the  County  Courts  there 
are  very  learned  and  impartial. 

25017.  Similar  to  the  County  Courts  here? — Yes. 
While  I was  out  there  they  altered  the  law.  These 
actions  used  to  be  tried  in  the  Superior  Court- 
25018.  And  they  were  very  expensive,  or  they  might 
be?— They  were:  they  might  be,  and  we  got  very 
heavy  damages.  I have  got  over  £4,000  damages 
once  against  the  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners 
for  a client. 

25019.  In  a Superior  Court?— In  the  Superior 
Court.  * 

Jg*  What  is  the  limit  in  the  County  Court? — 

25021.  There  is  a limit  ? — Yes : so  any  further  risk 
you  must  cover  by  your  own  insurance. 

25022.  Lord  Pirrie.— If  a man  is  killed  that  is  all 
you  can  get?— Yes,  that  is  all  you  can  get. 

25023.  Chairman. — The  maximum  liability  for  neg- 
ligence;?— In  an  action  for  negligence  against  the 
commissioners  you  cannot  recover  more  than  £1,000. 
lbat  is  the  law  passed  by  the  State  not  so  very  long 
ago.  The  public  and  the  Press  knew  about  it,  and 
riS'if  'agreet  to  lt-^  They  can  cover  any  additional 
usk  by  insurance.  For,  remark,  the  railway  is  theirs 
and  there  could  not  be  a more  effective  or  obliging 
Stncn«liy'v^ere  tllan  you  meet. 

TtT  thei  State  o^ials?— Than  the  State 
J IJlave  W»  Mr.  Spaight  myself  to  do 

25025 P-rST  "V  ?“lway  carriage 

25025.  Stop  a minute.  Spaight  has  been  dead  a 

iSnym,*””eiir>'  1 k”e"'  hi"  ’eiT  well!-I'To‘ 

25026.  Well,  he  has  been  many  years  out  of  the 


railways? — Yes,  I left  in  1900,  that  is  after  vre 
carried  the  Commonwealth  Statute. 

25027.  Has  this  Act  with  reference  to  the  liability 
been  passed  since  then  ?— When  I was  out  there  some 
years.  Before  I left  Melbourne. 

25028.  Do  we  understand  it,  on  these  State  rail- 
ways if  a passenger  is  killed  the  maximum  liability 
is  £1,000? — In  Victoria.  v 

25029.  Do  you  know  whether  that  applies  to  the 
other  States  ? — I do  not. 

25030.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  undue  preference  .’—In- 
deed I do,  something  about  it  in  this  country ; yes 
and  it  is  a very  real  grievance. 

25031.  First  of  all,  tell  us  about  Australia  ?— In 
Australia  I have  rarely  or  never  heard  of  such  a thing, 
because  the  State  is  not  trying  to  make  a profit  for 
any  section  of  the  community.  It  is  trying  to  do  its 
best  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
there  are  no  sections  of  territory  competing  with 
other  sections  of  territory.  There  is  no  canal  company 
to  be  starved,  or  to  kill  a competing  railway.  Any 
reasonable  complaint  would  incidentally  be  attended 
to.  The  Press  is  very  active  there.  They  are 
intelligent  and  ubiquitous. 

25032.  Well  now,  I don’t  want  to  stop  you,  but  you 
said  you  were  acquainted  with  cases  of  undue 
preference  in  this  country  ; were  you  going  to  mention 
anything? — I was  not  going  to  mention  anything, 
because  what-  I heard  came  before  me  professionally, 
and  I know  it  is  a great,  very  great,  grievance.  It 
seems  to  he  that  different  sections  have  different 
interests.  It  is  just  like  paralysing  a portion  of  the 
full  circulation  instead  of  having  a very  wholesome 
circulation. 

25033.  These  State  railways,  say  for  military  or 
naval  purposes,  does  each  State  there  act  indepen- 
dently?— No,  sir.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Statute 
there*  is  an  inter-State  Commission  appointed  under 
a section  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  deals  with 
any  question  between  State  and  State  respecting  rail- 
ways, and  it  can  recommend,  and  the  Commonwealth 
can  pass  enactments  dealing  with  all  the  States  for 
the  purpose,  offensive  and  defensive,  naval  and 
military  purposes.  The  Commonwealth  also  has 
power,  with  the  consent  of  any  particular  State,  to 
lease  or  purchase  any  line  there  the  property  of 
that  State  ; but,  so  far  as  I know,  that  never  has  been 
done  yet. 

25034.  They  still  remain  independent? — Indepen- 
dent. 

25035.  Yes? — And  they  act  like  the  Railway  Com- 
mission in  respect  of  any  dissatisfaction  between  the 
rates  in  one  State  and  the  rates  in  another. 

25036.  Then— is  Sydney  in  Victoria ?— No,  South 
Wales,  which  is  the  oldest  Colony  of  all.  Victoria 
was  carved  out.  of  New  South  Wales  seventy  years  ago. 

25037.  There  must  be  a great  traffic  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney? — Yes. 

25038.  Large  station  traffic  between  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  ? — Yes. 

25039.  To  begin  with,  I believe  the  Victorian  Rail- 
ways are  a different  gauge  from  the  other  railways?— 
There  is  a different  gauge,  but  I ran  through  without 
any  change,  in  the  same  carriages. 

25040.  How  did  you  do  that? — I don’t  know.  'I 
was  not  disturbed.  T ran.  through. 

25041.  Did  they  lift  the  carriage? — I don’t  know. 

25042.  Was  it  another  wheel  case?— I don’t  know. 
So  far  as  I know,  I got  into  the  same  train  at 
Flindevs-stivefc  Station,  Melbourne,  and  got  out  at 
Sydney,  and  more  than  once. 

25043-4.  ,S Hr  Herbert  Jckyll,—' There  may  be  a third 
rail? — No,  I don’t  think  so.  So  far  as  the  normal 
railway  passenger  is  concerned,  you  get  into  the  train 
at  Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  and  you  are  earned 
through  to  Sydney  without  any  disturbance. 

Chairman. — I have  only  got  in  my  mind  that  wo 
had  evidence  that, the  gauge  is  different. 

25045.  Mr.  Acwortli.—Axe  you  sure  you  did  not 
change  carriages  at  Albury  ? — I am  not  sure.  All  i 
say  is  I know  I was  not  disturbed,  and  did  not  mane 
a change,  except  this— On  one  occasion  I was-  going 
back  I was  pulled  up  at  Albury  and  bailed  up. 
had  some  grapes  that  were  dutiable  in  one  State,  an 
I was  stopped.  They  have  no  State  dune, 
there — they  have  been  obliterated.  They  never  a 
State  duties  in  the  United  States. 

25046.  Supposing  a man  is  sending  100  tons  of  traffic 
from  Melbourne  to  Sydney — through  rate — is , er^ 
difference  between  the  two  States.  In  case  there 
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tlaim  for  negligence,  how  do  they  manage  it?— The 
law  would  very  easily  arrange  that.  It  depends 
upon  who  was  carrying  at  the  time.  Of  course  the 
Victorian  Railway  Commissioners  cannot  be  respon- 
sible further  than  their  own  lines  for  an  accident. 

25047.  The  contracting  company  ' The  contracting 

company- 

25048.  Would  be  the  responsible  party,  just  the 
same  as  in  this  country  ?— Yes. 

25049.  The  sending  company  ? — Yes  ; but  it  would 
not  be  responsible  for  an  accident  or  a negligence  of 
some  official  in  New  South  Wales. 

25050.  No? — No.  I may  say  the  inter-State  Com- 

mission would  deal  with  that.  Most  of  the  traffic 
between  Melbourne  and  Sydney  would  naturally  go  by 
water.  The  P.  and  O.  steamers  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamers — all  these  steamers  go  there. 
It  takes  under  three  days  to  get  by  sea. 

25051-  What  is  this  inter-S'tate  Commission  you 
have  referred  to  two  or  three  times  ? — It  is  a creation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

25052.  Created  under  that  Act? — Created  by  that 
Act. 

25053.  And  each  State  represented  ? — Each  State. 

25054.  Represented  ? — Well,  in  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  most  assuredly. 

25055.  But  in  this  inter-State  Commission,  what  is 
that  you  are  referring  to? — They  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  they  hold  office 
for  six  years,  and  it-  is  certain  they  would  be  the 
tribunal  that  would  consider  the  different  interests. 

25056.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  Would  they 
consider  an  application  made,  say,  for  a reduction 
in  rates? — No.  They  would  consider  this — An 

application  to  consider  and  decide  whether  rates 
charged  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  by 
Victoria  was  unfair  to  South  Wales  for  traffic  carried 
over  the  border.  It  would  do  that-. 

25057.  I see,  they  would  consider  that? — And 
determine  it. 

25058.  And  determine  it? — And  determine  it. 

25059.  And  that  is  the  law  ? — That  is  the  law,  with 
this  caveat — that  if  the  rate  charged — if  the  grievance 
was  supposed  to  be  against  the  Victorian  Railway 
Commissioners ; if  the  rate  charged  by  the  Victorian 
Railway  Commissioners  upon  a New  South  Wales 
man  was  only  the  same  that  we  would  charge  under 
similar  circumstances  in  Victoria,  then  the  inter- 
state Commission  would  be  powerless. 

25060.  They  only  act  when  there  is  a difference?— 
When  they  are  differentiating — unfairly  between  the 
■States. 

25061.  Yes  ? — They  also  are  obliged  to  keep  this  canon 
before  them,  that  they  are  to  have  regard  in  con- 
sidering whether  such  a rate  is  fair,  to  the  population 
of  another  State — they  are  obliged  to  bear  in  mind 
what  was  the  cost  to  the  particular  State  of  its  rail- 
ways, what  were  the  burdens  imposed,  and  its  need 
•of  development. 

25062.  They  must  keep  these,  facts  in  view? — It  is 
so  expressed  in  the  very  Statute. 

25063.  What  advantages  do  you  think  would  accrue 
to  Ireland  if  the  railways  and  canals  were  State- 
owned? — The  sweeping  away  of  forty-six  competing 
and  conflicting  boards,  and  to  substitute  one  board  of 
management,  I think  would  be  an  enormous  gain  to 
start  with.  You  would  also  have  one  staff  of 
employees  in  place  of  a number.  They  would  all  be 
in  the  public  service.  They  would  be  very  much  less 
likely  to  strike.  All  the  time  I was  out  in  Victoria 
there  never  was  a strike  amongst  the  employes.  There 
is  no  one  else,  to  go  to.  They  must  leave  their  course 
of  employment  altogether.  There  is  no  other  railway 
•employer  in  Victoria  but  the  State. 

25064.  No  1 — Then  they  are  all  compulsorily  in- 
sured, and  they  get  fair  promotion  if  they  know  their 
business,  and  it  is  really  a competency  for  a decent 
respectable  man.  Then  again,  there  is  considerable 
economy  as  compared  with  Ireland.  For  instance, 
if  a new  railway  was  suggested  here  in  Ireland, 
you  have  to  go  over  to  Westminster  to  try 
and  get  a Bill.  You  may  not  know  what  opposition 
you  get  there,  and  from  competitors  here.  That  is  the 
unknown  capital  expenditure,  much  of  it  unre- 
munerative,  given  to  managers  and  London  hotel- 
keepers.  That  is  an.  unknown  cost,  and  when  you 
want  some  person  to  finance  you  the  unknown  is 
always  dreaded.  The  development  of  the  country  only 
•would  be  attended  to  if  you  had  but  one  Board — 
tnree  Commissioners  dealing  with  the  whole  country. 


There  would  no  longer  be  any  rivalry  between  canal 
and  railway. 

25065.  Yon  are  assuming  that  the  State  owned  both  ? 
-Certainly  ; I think  the  State  should  own  all  its 
highways.  I think  the  State  is  an  extraordinary 
State  that  doesn’t  own  all  its  highways.  The 
legislature  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  some 
time  ago,  for  instance — I have  got  the  reference  to  the 
Act  here — saw  the  danger  of  the  rivalry  between  rail 
and  canal,  and  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  that, 
unless  specially  authorised  by  its  scheme,  a canal  com- 
pany should  never  be  allowed  to  take,  or  lease,  or 
acquire  portion  of  a railway,  simply  because  of  the 
obvious  competition  between  water  and  rail.  I have 
got  the  reference  to  that-  Statute  here. 

25066.  That  a canal  should  not  acquire  a railway ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a railway  acquiring 
a canal  ? — There  is  the  correlative — the  railway 
influence  was  too  powerful. 

25067.  Lord  Ptrrie. — Is  that  in  existence  still? — 
Yes.  The  21st  and  22nd  Vic.,  cap.  75.  I have  it 
here.  It  is  a very  short  one.  It  is  called  an  Act  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  cheap  trains.  The  Act 
restrains  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  of  canal  com- 
panies being  also  railway  companies — 2nd  August, 

25068.  Mr.  deworth. — That  is  an  Act  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  ? — Yes ; more  honoured  in  the 
breach  thorn  the  observance,  because  several  railway 
companies  buy  up  canals  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  kept  idle.  As  the  Midland  has  the  Royal 
Canal  only  for  drowning  dead  puppies  and  kittens. 

25068a.  There  is  very  stringent  provision  to  prevent 
railway  companies  getting  any  control  over  canals. 

25069.  Chairman. — Yes,  but  of  course  they  acquired 
most  of  them  before  that. 

25069a.  Sir  Herbert  J ekyll. — Has  that  not  been  re- 
pealed 1 — No ; it  was  put  in  force  for  one  year,  and 
then  the  next  one,  23rd  and  24th  Vic.,  cap.  41, 
by  which  it  was  made  perpetual.  It  is  very  short. 

25070.  Chairman. — We  don’t  want  it;  the  refer- 
ence is  quite  sufficient? — Yes.  You  were  asking  me 

to  tell  you  what  advantages  I thought  would  accrue 
to  Ireland. 

25071.  You  mentioned  one  or  two? — I mentioned 
one  or  two.  I have  said  superior  economy  and  effi- 
ciency ; the  one  railway  system,  one  board,  one  staff, 
and  having  bat  one  instead  of  the  numerous  Irish 
boards,  I think  there  are  forty-six  of  them,  whose 
conflicting,  local  interests  too  often  injure  the 
country  as  a -whole.  2.  The  independent  and  more 
advantageous  position  of  such  a board  to  negotiate 
or  contract  with  British  or  foreign  railway  or 
shipping  companies,  for  every  proposal  must  come 
to  and  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  Railway 
Commissioners,  who  could  have  no  competition  to 
outbid  or  underbid  them.  3.  It  would  much  facili- 
tate the  development  of  Irish  canals  and  canalisa- 
tion of  Irish  rivers,  for  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  conflict  between  canal  and  railway,  and  all 
future  commodities  would  seek  and  flow  through 
natural  channels.  4.  The  construction  of  the  future 
railway  lines  or  canals  would  be  determined  only  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  desire  to  develop 
Irish  resources,  mines,  quarries,  fisheries,  forestry, 
etc.,  and  would  be  obtained  at  less  cost  without 
Parliamentary  opposition  from  jealous  Irish  com- 
petitors or  British,  while  the  dread  of  opposition 
or  difficulty  of  raising  money  could  no  longer  arrest 
railway  or  canal  development.  In  illustration  of  the 
way  such  State  railways  would  develop  mining,  for 
instance,  I would  give  an  instance  of  the  Mining 
Department,  which  has  a boring  plant  in  Victoria. 
There  never  has  been  any  geological  survey  of  Ireland 
except  a superficial  one;  you  can’t  determine  all  its 
internal  arrangements  by  walking  across  the  surface. 
Our  Geological  Department  here  has  been  an  offshoot 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Geological  Department.  The 
annual  cost  on  the  Irish  maps  has  been  under  £4,000, 
and  the  staff,  not-  enough  for  Ireland,  were  often 
employed  in  Scotland  and  England.  For  many  years 
the  Geological  Department  here,  which  the  other  day 
was  put  under  our  Agricultural  Department  here, 
and  a good  thing,  too,  have  been — for  years — vainly 
attempting  to  persuade  their  British  confreres  to  allow 
them  to  put  down  a boring  on  the  bank  of  Lough 
Neagh,  as  they  said  it  was  the  Department’s  expert 
opinion  that  it  would  prove  that  the  valuable  Bally- 
castle  coal  field  extended  to  the  banks  of  Lough 
Neagh. 


July  8,  l'J07. 

Ur.  Hanburv 
C.  Genghegnn, 
B.L.,  Dublin. 
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, , „ 25072.  How  far  is  the  colliery  from  it?— Some 

July  j don,fc  know  how  ma.ny.  But  they  said, 

Mr.  Hanbury  no.  That  was  for  Irish  enterprise,  and  I am  told 
C.  Geoghegan,  they  refused  the  late  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  was  a great 
b.l.,  Dublin.  expert ; they  refused,  the  British  Government  re- 
fused, to  institute  here  a Mining  Department  such 
as  he  pointed  out,  and  Sir  Richard  Griffith  pointed 
out,  had  done  so  much  for  mining  development  in 
Germany.  They  said  it  was  repugnant  to  the  British 
Constitution,  ‘an  interference  with  the  right  of 
private  property.  A pre-Union  Act  gave  £23,000  to 
improve  Ballycastle  Harbour  in  the  expectation  of  a 
large  export  of  coal  from  the  Irish  coasts. 

25073.  To  England  ?— Yes.  To  Ballycastle,  to  im- 
prove the  harbour  and  bar  there. 

25074.  What  date?— That  must  have  been  before 
1800,  £23,000. 

25075.  £23,000  was  voted?— Voted  to  improve  the 
harbour.  This  is  the  first  coal  mine  that  was  ever 
worked  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  worked 
in  prehistoric  times,  most  successfully  and  well — in 
prehistoric  times.  But  we  have  no  Department  here 
to  work  mines  or  to  find  coal. 

25076.  Is  that  colliery  in  existence? — In  existence, 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  I see  by  the  paper,  claims  the 
credit  of  this  discovery  of  coal  in  Ballycastle.  In 
1744  it  is  on  record  they  broke  into  the  old  work- 
ings, about  thirty-eight  galleries,  and  found  the 
coal  most  scientifically  worked,  the  old  baskets  and 
tools  all  went  to  dust  when  they  brought  them  to 
the  surface. 

25077.  Mr.  Sexton. — Worked  by  some  pre-historic 
Brodie? — I think  he  was  not  a Scotchman  that 
worked  that. 

25078.  Chairman. — I think  I understand  your 
idea.  A sum  of  money  devoted  to  that  purpose 
would  tend  to  develop  the  coal  industry? — The  late 
Sir  Richard  ‘Griffith,  who  made  the  valuation,  said 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  there  is  any  real 
scarcity  of  coal  in  Ireland.  There  is  fully  200.000,, 000 
in  the  Leinster  coalfields,  200,000,000  of  tons  proved 
to  exist  in  the  Leinster  coalfields,  and  50,000.000  tons 
in  the  Ballycastle  coalfield.  Respecting  how 
matters  would  be  benefited  by  State  railway  ; they 
always  do  that  in  Victoria,  put  the  diamond-boring 
plant  on  board  the  State  railways,  and  carry  it  to 
your  ground  for  nothing,  if  you  want  to  discover 
what  is  below,  and  they  will  put  it  down  thousands 
of  feet. 

25079.  Diamond-boring  company? — It  is  not  a 
company.  It  is  a Mining  Department,  a State  De- 
partment. 

25080.  I remember  the  old  diamond-boring  com- 
pany very  many  years  ago  in  which  I,  unfortunately, 
was  interested  ; but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 

bores — the  implements ? — .Are  owned  by  the 

State. 

25081.  By  the  State? — Yes. 

25082.  Of  course  it  is  a very  expensive  plant? — 
Y'es,  but  it  pays  the  ;State  to  get  it,  and  it  is  earned 
chiefly  by  the  State  railways. 

25083.  For  prospecting  purposes  ? — For  prospecting 
purposes.  No  ability  could  tell  of  itself  what  is  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  feet  below. 

25084.  To  do  that  the  railways  w.ill  carry  the 
staff  and  plant  free? — And  -plant  free 
26085.  Free  ?— Yes. 

25086.  And  then  the  boring  takes  place?— Takes 
place. 

25087.  And  if  there  is  any  mineral  wealth  found 
then  the  railway  is  extended  to  the  place  to  develop 
that  particular  industry?— If  it  was  justified,  cer- 
tainly ; but  they  won’t  by  ,a  becking  of  the  finger 
i--??, U Jla'!0,that  Plant.  You  have  to  get  up 

a little  agitation  in  the  district,  and  perhaps  if  they 

of^he'eost*  tl6y  Wl11  make  7°u  contrihute  portion 

250RP  ai’,0Ka  Hc  application ? — Yes. 

25089.  And  a bona  fide  application  is  safe?— Yes 

bnrlnf  I*7,  read  ,in  the  filing  pregs  ^ 

W ° w Ji?ve  ?one  down  so  many  thousand  of 
it  regularly!*  There 

plant.  He  pat  it  down  on  his  own  land  ^906  feet  It 
has  gone  back  again.  The  late  Sir  mSkS 
pomte,  out  how  impoatiUe  it  4f  to  h«S  St 
.ucoe„fuI  mining  in  this  country,  becau»  LS 
no  Department  of  Mines,  you  never  could  hnuf 
any  accurate  records  of  what  was  done;  besidj 


The  Victorian 
Mining 
Department 
and  its  equip- 
ment. 


a few  months  after,  some  excavating  has  been 
made  or  some  fossicking  has  been  done ; the  result 
has  disappeared,  there  is  no  evidence  preserved  as 
to  what  they  missed  or  what  they  got ; and  he 
pointed  out  that  more  money  had  been  lost  by  acting 
upon  ignorant  advice  and  rough  collier  people  of 
that  sort  than  would  have  done  permanent  and 
general  good.  He  said  that  every  county  in  Ireland, 
that  of  Antrim  especially,  showed  indications  of 
mining  treasures,  amply  justified  and  encouraged  such 
borings.  This  is  on  record.  He  reports  that  in  1812 
in  a printed  report  here  to  this  particular  body,  the 
Royal  Dublin  (Society.  Of  course  developed  mining 
would  be  the  best  customer  and  largest  consumer  of 
any  timber  when  it  is  fit  to  thin. 

25090.  Are  there  any  other  advantages,  in  your 
judgment,  that  would  accrue  if  the  State  owned 
the  railways? — There  would  be  an  immediate 
cheapening  of  all  railway  traffic  and  travelling 
in  Ireland,  and  further  cheapening  from  time 
to  time  to  the  actual  cost,  and  you  will  free  the 
country  from  the  fetters  imposed  on  these  railways  by 
the  many  injurious  contracts  for  through  rates  effected' 
with  British  railway  companies.  That  is  a matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  One  British  railway  com- 
pany will  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  if  its  customers 
show  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  it  by  improving 
the  traffic  and  reducing — they  say  we  can’t  do  it ; 
it  would  be  a breach  of  the  contract  with  some  other 
company,  and  they  won’t  agree  because  they  say  it 
won’t  help  us. 

25091.  I think  that  is  a fair  argument? — Then  I 
say  again — that  is  a very  small  matter.  I say  also 
it  would  relieve  certain  Irish  baronies  from  the  burden- 
of  existing  railway  guarantees.  I say  that  is  a 
burden  that  ought  never  to  have  been  imposed 
locally. 

25092.  The  baronies  agreed  to  it? — They  did  agree. 
They  must  take  what  they  could  get. 

25093.  But  they  agreed  at  any  rate? — They  agreed 
owing  to  very  great,  compulsion.  It  was  the  only  way 
to  get  the  carriage. 

25094.  The  railways? — The  only  way  to  getthernil- 
way.  The  whole  thing  to  my  mind  is  absolutely  false  and 
injurious.  Then  the  local  manufacturer  or  producer 
would  no  longer  be  undersold  at  his  own  door  because 
of  through  rates,  or  of  cheaper  railway  rates  given 
by  one  or  other  competing  Irish  railway  to  his 
British  or  foreign  competitor,  unless  the  benefit  to 
Heland  outweighed  the  local  and  private  injury. 
We  know  that  customers  are  dissatisfied.  They  can 
never  ascertain  the  through  rate. 

25095.  They  know  the  through  rate? — They  never 
can  ascertain  its  incidence  and  how  it  is  .arrived  at. 

25096.  Exactly? — And  they  really  can  be  dictated 
t»  by  the  wealthy  railway  companies.  I don't  see 
why,  sir,  if  the  existing  state  of  things  should 
be  allowed  to  continue,  that  we  should  have  such  an 
expensive  Railway  Commission  as  we  had  here  the 
other  day  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Act.  The 
public,  I observe,  were  not  represented  at  that 
inquiry.  I don’t  see  why  these  matters  should  not  go 
to  the  County  Court  Judge.  That  is  part  of  the 
economy. 

25097.  That  is  another  subject? — Then  I am  afraid 
this  is  a repetition.  It  would  at  once,  or  in  the  near 
future,  save  Ireland  the  money  now  squandered  at 
Westminster. 

25098.  That  is  repetition  ? — Y’es  ; and  the  other  is- 
also  a repetition — likelihood  of  some  of  our  scanty 
Irish  capital  going,  as  I hope,  for  other  Irish  pur- 
poses. 

25099.  You  better  explain  that;  I don’t  understand 
it? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  our  stockbrokers  as  a 
class  always  advise  their  customers  not  to  put  any 
money  in  Irish  industries  other  than  certain  of  the 
Irish  railways. 

25100,  That  is  the  point  you  make? — Yes.  Ana  if 
that  money  came  out  of  the  Irish  railways  I hope  it 
would  go  into  some  other  Irish  industry. 

25101.  Now  I see  what  you  mean  ?— These 
advantages : there  are  the  military,  naval,  postal. 
We  had  an  action  heard  the  other  day  between  the 
Post  Office  as  to  whether  they  were  entitled  to  hold 
back  the  despatch  of  a train  to  put  their  mail  <m 
board.  That  cost  some  money  to  me  and  yourself 
indirectly.  I suppose  advantages,  from  a military! 
naval,  postal,  telegraphs  or  customs,  inland  revmu1® 
point  of  view.  There  was  some  leakage  at  the  Tolla- 
more  Whiskey  Distillery,  £50,000  or  £60,000  duty  no 
paid.  Surely  if  the  State  always  knew,  an  n got 
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tegular  invoices  of  the  way  bills  for  certain  stuff 
out  of  that  distillery,  and  apparently  it  was  working 
as  much  as  ever,  and  their  stuff  greatly  diminished, 
■would  not  that  have  aroused  their  suspicions,  and 
duty  collected  which  would  otherwise  be  missed. 

25102.  I am  not  so  certain ; it  is  a separate  De- 
partment altogether It  might.  If  you  have  only 
one  State  railway  with  all  the  returns  checked  and 
filed  it  would  be  a great  check. 

Lord  Pink. — If  the  other  Department  looked  after 
it.  . 

Ipifness. — Certainly.  It  is  a very  usual  thing,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  Australia,  to  supply  customers 
with  double  invoices,  one  upon  which  you  make  your 
remittance,  and  the.  other  a fraudulent  one,  on  which 
you  are  to  pass  their  stuff  through  the1  Customs.  It 
would  not  be  possible  with  State  ownership. 

25103.  You  have  given  a great  number  of  reasons, 
in  your  .judgment,  why  you  think  that  Ireland 
would  be  benefited  with  iS'tate-owned  railways.  Have 
you  anything  further  to  soy  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject?—Just  this.  In  1867,  and  1871  and  1873,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  signed  by  seventy-eight  Irish  Peers 
and  ninety-three  Irish  members  of  Parliament. 
Seventy-six  Irish  Peers,,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  urging  the  State  to  acquire  all  the  Irish 
railways,  and  to  reduce  the  rates  50  per  cent. — 1867, 
1871,  1873 — any  loss  to  bo  borne  by  Ireland.  I think 
Mr.  Sexton  gives  prominence,  to  it  in  his  separate 
report  on  the  Financial  Relations  between  England 
and  Ireland. 

25104.  Just  mention  that  to  Mr.  Sexton? — Yes. 
Is  Mr.  Sexton  here? 

25105.  This  gentleman? — I am  very  pleased  to 
meet  him.  I wish  you  would  make  more  use  of  that 
wonderful  organ,  the  Freeman's  Journal.  I have 
no  axe  to  grind.  I am  only  for  the  interests  of 
Ireland  and  the  public. 

25106.  We  understood  that  when  you  came.  When 
you  say  a petition  was  presented  to'  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  do  you 
remember  was  it  brought  in  as  a resolution? — As  a 
petition.  I don’t  know  exactly.  Of  course  it  must 
have  been. 

25107.  There  must  have  boon  a resolution  moved  ? 
—Voted  upon  it. 

25108.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  was  a memorial  or  re- 
presentation, and  on  that  there  was  a debate? — 

Ye9. 

25109.  Chairman. — ‘Were  they  the  same  petitions — 
the  three? — Similar. 

25110.  They  can’t  have  been  signed  by  the  same 
P®0?!®  ?— Only  by  most  of  the  members.  Tile  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  presented,  I believe,  the  three. 

25111,  As  Lord  Pirrie  points  out,  in  1867,  1871, 
1873,  the  petition  could  not  have  been  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  ninety -three  members,  and 
seventy-eight  Irish  Peers,  in  each  of  these  periods, 
which  period? — I am  open  to  correction  about  that 
— the  fact 

25111*.  Was  it  the  last  one,  1873,  that  was  signed 
toese  • — I am  right  about  the  fact,  perhaps  not 
about  the  three  instances,  or  three  dates.  But  I am 
right  about  the  fact  and  about  the  numbers. 


25112.  Lord  Pirrie  would  like  to  know  which  year. 
25112a.  Colonel.  Hutcheson  Foe. — I think  I can 
clear  up  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  is  the 
reP°rt  the  Allport  Commission.  It  gives  dates  and 
everything : “ Proposals  for  State  purchase  of 
the  Irish  railways,  to  be  followed  by  large 
reductions  of  rates,  were  brought  forward  in  the 
ilouse  of  Commons  in  1871  and  1873,  the 
epresentatives  of  Ireland  in  a memorial  signed 
J Irish  peers  and  90  members  of  the  House  of 
ommons  having  offered  that  the  loss  arising  from 
e reductions  of  rates  should  be  borne  by  Ireland 
(Hansard  III.,  cc.  vii.,  1768).  In  1873,  on  a 
the  lu  Javour  °f  State  purchase  in  Ireland  alone, 

_ then  Government,  while  strongly  opposing  such 
'•'^aSUL'Gi  expressed  its  readiness  to  give  financial 
ariiai  100  to  companies  in  consideration  for 
an^lon’  wifck  its  attendant  advantages  to  the 
(Hansard  III.,  cexv.,  1141).  In  1874  a 


CW-eW-S  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
ls)sl0,n>  toe  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  referring 
P ularly  to  the  considerable  progress  which  had 


been  made  in  amalgamation  and  otherwise  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  companies,  with  the  aid  of 
private  resources.  On  each  occasion  when  a division 
took  place  on  the  subject  a large  majority  of  the 
House  declared  itself  hostile  to  the  principle  of  State 
purchase,  even  in  the  case  of  Ireland.” 

Lord  Pirrie.— That  was  the  petition. 

25113.  Mr.  Acworth. — We  might  clear  up  an  illu- 
sion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Geoghegan.  He  is  mistaken 
in  crediting  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  a desire 
for  State  purchase.  I have  here  his  report  of  1867 : 
“We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  present 
to  subvert  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted 
of  leaving  the  construction  and  management  of  rail- 
ways to  the  free  enterprise  of  the  people.  We  con- 
sider that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  excepting 
Ireland  from  this  general  conclusion  ” ? — What  is  the 
date? 

25114.  That  is  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  chairman,  and  it 
was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners  except  two? — 
Was  he  one  of  the  two? 
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25115.  He  was  the  chairman,  and  he  signed  the 
majority  report? — Yes. 

25116.  The  minority  consisted  of  Mr.  Momson,  after- 
wards Lord  Emly— he  was  an  Irishman,  of  course — 
and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  they  recommended  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  the  Irish  railways? — I am 
not  certain  about  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1867.  May 
he  not  have  changed  by  1871  and  1873. 

25116a.  I am  sure  lie  was  not. 

25117.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  may  have  presented  the 
petition?— He  did. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  highly  probable. 

Witness. — Then  he  was  not  altogether  unconverted. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I don’t  know. 


25118.  Chairman. — You  don’t  say  that  the  Duke  Bight  of  State 
signed  it;  you  say  the  Duke  presented  it? — Yes.  I Purchase 
would  just  like  to  remind  you  that  by  the  Railway  ‘'p^rved  iu 
Regulation  Act,  1844,  the  legislature  had  a pre-  p 
emption  and  provided,  and  their  Bill  there  stipulated  Vcfigi)1'1’ 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  railways.  " 

From  Mr.  Chamberlain's  report,  I could  show  you 
where  a number  of  traders  in  England  have  been 
complaining  of  the  railways  in  England,  the.  railway 
rates  in  England. 

25119.  We  know  all  about  that? — Yes. 


25120.  But  as  long  as  the  administration  is  not  The  necessity 
responsible  to  the  people  benefited,  there  is  a diffi-  for  a Mining 
culty  in  getting  them  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  Department  ■ 
to  make  these  exertions? — Yes.  And  they  say  that  Ireland 
the  time  is  specially  apt  now  for  such’  a Mining  0W,“o  t0  the 
Department,  because  of  the  lands  purchased  and  sold  the  Iril] 
under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  as  the  Commissioners  AuC_ 
acquire  all  the  mines,  and  they  are  to  account,  if 
they  make  any  profit  to  the  extent  of  one-twenty- 
fiffli  part  of  the  profit  to  the  owners.  But  ae 
matters  stand  now,  there  is  no  authority  that  can 
give  a mining  lease  or  authorise  mining  in  any  of 
that  large  area  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Justice  Meredith 
deals  with  that  in  the  Wandesforde  estate,  4th  new 
Irish  Jureat,  229. 

25121.  For  the  last  seven  years  any  Australian 
State  might  have  transferred  its  railways  to  the 
Commonwealth  ? — Yes. 

25122.  By  mutual  consent? — Yes. 

25123.  No  State  has  transferred  its  railways? — 

Not  that  I have  heard  of,  and  I keep  up  a corres- 
pondence with  friends  there. 

25124.  Every  .State  is  of  opinion  that  it  manages  Australian 
its  own  railways  .better  than  ever  they  would  be  °Plaion  6a|d 
managed  by  the  Commonwealth  ?— That  is  the  opinion  P°  be  °ontmu- 
ao  far. 

25125.  And  a priori  every  State  thinks  the  gute  ownei._ 
management  of  railways  by  public  authority  much 
better  than  by  private  owners? — Yes. 

25126.  That  is  strong  practical  evidence  based  on 
experience? — That  is  what  Lord  Cromer  has  done 
so  advantageously  in  Egypt. 

25127.  It  has  been  suggested  that  State  manage- 
ment would  not  pay  men  of  special  competence  as 
well  as  private  owners  would? — That  they  would  not 
pay  as  well. 

25128.  Yes,  pay  men  of  special  competence  in  their 
service  as  well?— I think  Mr.  Spaight  got  £5,000  a 
year. 

25129.  Chairman. — I know  that  he  did  not. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Examined  by  Mat  Sexton. 

25130.  Perhaps  he  got  as  much  -as  he  was  worth  ?— 

I think  he  got  £5,000,  and  that  the  other  Commis- 
sioners got  smaller  sums  down  to  £2,000. 

25131.  Chairman. — He  got  £3,000. 

25132.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  a State  administration  would  pay  a competent 
man  less  than  a private  employer  ?— On  the  con- 
trary, I know  that  he  got  a salary  that  tempted 
hint  from  a high  position  in  'England.  He  was 
traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  English  railway’s. 
25132a.  Chairman. — He  was  not- 
Witness. — He  was  tempted  out  of  England. 
£3,000  a year  is  what  we  give  a Puisne  Judge  in 
Victoria,  and  I think  that  lie  would  be  entitled  to 
better  remuneration,  perhaps. 

25133.  Mr.  Sexton.—  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
where  the  public  own  the  railways  there  is  an  undue 
infusion  of  politics  ? — There  was  originally  m \ ic- 
tovia,  hut  that  has  been  absolutely  swept  away. 

25134.  The  public  interest  successfully  asserts 
itself  through  public  ownership  of  the  railways?— 
Most  undoubtedlv.  but  as  T have  said,  political  in- 
fluence had  a damaging  effect  originally,  and  it  has 
overmanned  the  railways  and  caused  extravagance, 
but  all  that  is  disappearing.  There  has  been  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  any  mischief  resulting  from 
political  interference,  certainly  for  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

25135.  Of  course,  Mr.  Geoghegan,  every  question 
concerning  the  community,  and  dealt  with  by  law,  is 
in  a sense  a political  question? — Yes. 

25136.  But  is  it  true  that  in  Australia  no  malice 
or  cupidity  of  any  political  party  is  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  public  interest  in  the  administration 
of  the  lines?— That  would  not  be  gainsaid  by  any 
person  in  Australia,  I think,  certainly  not  in  Vic- 
toria. 

25137.  Chairman. — At  the  present  time;  lately? — 
For  many  years  : and  I may  say  that  oiu*  Bench 
there  will  compare  favourably  with  any  judicial 
Bench  in  the  world,  and  the  Press  I may  say  also. 

25138.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  effect,  of  public  or  political 
control  is  to  secure  a greater  benefit  for  the  public, 
and  greater  impartiality  in  tlie  treatment  of  different 
trader's? — Yes;  the  public  alone  are  regarded  as  the 
masters,  and  all  public  officials  are  regarded  as  serving 
the  public. 

25139.  I understand  that  the  fares  and  rates  in 
Australia  (without  going  into  figures),  are  as  low  as 
they  can  be,  the  lines  being  self-supporting? — Yes; 
and  they  reduce  them  periodically.  The  last  report 
shows  that  they  made  a reduction  the  last  year 
representing  £180,000. 

25140.  The  fares  and  rates  are  so  measured  as 
merely  to  bear  the  expenses  and  pay  such  interest 
as  the  State  finds  it  necessary  to  contract-  to  pay  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  capital? — Yes. 

4 25141.  Then  that  low  rate  causes  a development  of 

traffic,  with  new  profit,  and  the  new  profit  in  its 
turn  is  applied  to  the  public  benefit  1— Yes,  always. 

25142.  So,  by  an  automatic  process,  it  is  secured 
throughout  the  future  that,  as  the  country  becomes 
populated,  and  becomes  developed,  the  rates'  fall  more 
and  move  ?— Yes.  An  instance  of  that  appears  in  the 
last  report,  which  I have  handed  to  you.  It  appears 
irom  that  that  they  have  reduced  certain  rates  bv  8 
per  cent.  J 

‘ *•  2514?;  Does  not  that'  on  the  face  of  it,  secure  at  all 
times  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the  public  on  the 

Indubitably Stl°n  ^ meanS  °f  Sfate  0W7lershiP  ?— 
25144.  In  the  case  of  private  ownership,  carried  on 
of  course  upon  a commercial  principle,  the  aim  is  the 
^I'wSeTtIie  .ainJ  1S>  of  course,  to  secure  as  much  as 

SiSt  ifK  ; m the 

lfcTls  Sie  more  'MUVIOUS  to  the  public. 
nrwf'Jf  thie-'e  0 ,neces,s,a.ry  antagonism  between 
pnvate  ownership  and  public  interest  ?— That  is  so 
obvious  that  why  the  existing  state  of  thinirs  is 
ef1Sj  1 cann°t  imagine.  g 

25147  m ™ 18  S undeveloped  country  ?-Yes. 


25148.  Would  you  say  that  the  obvious  way 
answer  the  question  put  to  us  as  to  the  best  means  of 
developing  Ireland  would  be  by  reform  of  the  railways 
into  an  united  system  managed  by  the  State?—! 
would  have  it  managed  as  in  Victoria,  where  it  is 
done  well  by  three  Commissioners,  and  a Minister 
of  Railways  could  be  added  if  you  like. 

25149.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  State  railways  to  pro- 
mote efficient  service? — We  have  found  it  so  in  so  far 
as  railways  are  concerned.  There  are  some  matters 
that,  I think,  the  State  should  hold  as  a monopoly 
There  are  other  things  in  which,  I think,  the  State! 
or  a municipality,  does  injury  if  it  interferes.  But 
the  control  and  management-  of  the  highways  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  State  and  people. 

25150.  My  point-  is,  whether  public  pressure  behind 
a State  system  of  railways  does  not,  of  necessity, 
promote  efficient  service  ? — Experience  shows  that.’ 
25151.  Docs  it  promote  uniformity  of  service  a 
first  class  service  on  the  main  linos,  and  a less  costly 
service  on  secondary  lines,  and  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum  even  on  the  least  important  ? — That  is  so;  that 
is  the  result  of  experience. 

25152.  The  form  of  railway  government  varies  in 
the  different  -States  in  Australia? — No,  sir. 

25153.  One  has  a Minister,  another  a Commis- 
sioner, and  another  three  Commissioners? — I can’t 
say  about  that.  I am  only  able  to  speak  about  Vic- 
toria. 

25154.  Does  the  substance  of  the  matter  prevail 
through  all  these  forms?— Yes. 

25155.  Is  there  any  appreciable  difference  in  effi- 
ciency and  practical  benefit  whether  it  is  one  Com- 
missioner or  three,  or  whether  it  is  a Minister?— I 
think  there  is  a decided  advantage  in  having  an 
unequal  number,  in  having  three  Commissioners. 
One  man  may  be  biassed  or  partial  or  prejudiced, 
If  you  have  three  you  are  less  likely  to  have  par- 
tiality, and  you  have  more  knowledge. 

25156.  Each  State  chooses  the  form  that  please* 
it  best,  and  each  form  acts  efficiently  for  the  public 
benefit  ? — Yes. 

25157.  As  I understand,  the  only  reason  for  the 
inter-State  Commission  is  the  existence  of  a plu- 
rality of  'States  ? — Yes,  and  also  probably  tlie  ex- 
istence of  the  River  Murray,  which  goes  through 
three  different  States. 

25158.  If  there  was  only  one  State  there  could -be- 
no  inter-Stato  Commission? — No. 

25159.  This  inter-State  Commission  cannot  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  rates  fixed  by  a State  over  its  own 
railways  1 — Not  as  long  as  that  State  makes  no  diffe- 
rence between  tlie  terms  it  gives  its  own  population 
and  the  population  of  a neighbouring  State.  ■ 
25160.  So  long  as  the  rate  fixed  by  a State  for  its 
own  railway  can  be  justified  by  its  own  circum- 
stances?— Yes,  not  distinguishing  adversely  to  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  State  which  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  except  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 
They  might  require  it  to  carry  soldiers  for  nothing. 
25161.  The  Commonwealth  controls  that? — Yes. 
25162.  But  so  long  as  the  rates  fixed  by  a State 
for  its  own  people  are  defensible,  it  cannot  be  assailed 
successfully  for  any  corresponding  rates  on  its  lines! 
— No. 

25163.  As  to  litigation,  you  cannot  sue  any  Aus- 
tralian State  in  respect  of  its  railway  administration 
except  in  the  County  Court? — In  Victoria,  which  I 
am  most,  familiar  with,  you  sue  and  make  defendants 
the  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners ; it  is  not  the 
State. 

25164.  Is  that  cheap  litigation  in  the  County 
Court? — Yes,  cheap  and  quick. 

25165.  Are  the  County  Courts  found  satisfactory' 
—Yes,  very  satisfactory,  and  their  jurisdiction  is 
very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  the 
duties  much  more  multifarious  and  important. 

25166.  The  complaint  in  this  country  is  that  the 
fees  paid  to  counsel  make  the  Railway  Commission 
expensive? — There  are  other  things  also  that  make 
it  expensive,  and  necessarily  so.  . 

25167.  That  mainly? — Yes;  it  is  a phenomenal 
court.  We.  seldom  see  it  here,  and  when  we  do  see 
it  here  it  is  only  because  some  wealthy  railway  com- 
pany, or  some  company  prepared  to  spend  a great 
deal  of  money,  are  prepared  to  confront  them.  Ordi- 
nary individuals  have  no  access  to  the  court  at  aa 
They  dare  not  face  the  expenses  of  that  court;  it 
hardly  ever  awards  any  costs,  so  that  no  matter 
how  much  your  opponent  may  be  blamable,  mey 
don’t  award  costs  to  you. 
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25168.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  cannot  do  it  by  law. 

Witness.—. I beg  your  pardon,  they  can. 

25169.  Mr.  Acworth. — Not  between  the  traders  and 
the  railway  company,  except  where  the  case  is  con- 
sidered frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  that  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  request  of  the  traders. 

Witness.—  How  did  they  make  it? 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  was  represented  before  Pai-lia- 
ment. 

Witness. — By  two  or  three  people.  Were  any  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  represented?  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  that,  and  I am  sure  you  think  it,  but  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  satisfy  me  that  the  traders  of 
Ireland  were  represented. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Well,  I don’t  want  to  enter  into  an 
argument  on  the  subject,  but  you  may  take  it  from 
me  that  it  was  represented  to  Parliament  by  the 
traders'  representatives. 

Witness.— I beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I iadmit  that 
upon  your  statement,  but  I say  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  satisfy  mo  that  the  evidence  was  suffi- 
cient. 

25170.  Mr.  Sexton - — Some  injudicious  traders 

might  have  asked  for  it,  but  how  has  it  worked 
out.  Have  traders  ever  got  costs  against  the  rail- 
way companies? — I have  never  known  of  it.  Some 
time  ago  I advised  an  attack  on  them,  but  it  was 
thought  better  to  bear  the  losses  already  being 
suffered. 

25171.  If  you  have  a sufficiently  eminent  counsel 
your  case  will  never  be  found  vexatious?— Yes,  and 
if  you  know  how  to  handle  figures. 

25172.  As  to  economy,  I apprehend  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  <a  State  system  was  established  in 
Ireland,  the  State  would  raise  the  money  more  cheaply 
than  any  private  individual? — Yes,  surely  the  State 
credit  is  better  than  mine. 

25173.  Therefore  we  might  assume  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  for  interest  on  capital  under  a State  system 
in  Ireland  would  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
present  dividends? — Yes. 

25174.  And  the  difference  would  save  a wide  mar- 
gin out  of  the  existing  net  profit? — Yes. 

25175.  Which  margin  would  be  available  for  re- 
duction?— Yes,  to  benefit  every  person  equally. 

25176.  Moreover  would  there  not  be  an  immense 
economy  in  working  expenses,  under  every  head  ? — 
Necessarily. 

25177.  Would  not  these  two  funds  together  make 
a resource  that  would  enable  State  management 
of  Irish  railways  to  institute  large  reductions  in 
rates  and  fares? — Unless  all  human  experience  is  to 
be  falsified,  yes. 

25178.  Therefore  they  could  go  forward  without 
any  risks?— Yes. 

25179.  They  could  make  reductions  up  to  the  level 
of  these  resources,  and  .ascertain  whether  these  re- 
ductions caused  a growth  of  traffic? — Yes. 

25180.  And  in  that  way  fully  test  the  system  of 
State  purchase  and  reduction  without  any  risk  to  the 
public? — Yes,  and  only  one  Railway  Guide,  and  all 
the  systems  unified  and  working  together,  instead  of 
working  as  now,  one  to  damn  the  other. 

25181.  United  single  management,  and  the  public 
interest  solely,  against  plural  management,  conten- 
tion, private  interest  and  waste  ? — Yes,  and  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  forty-six  Boards.  Of  course  the  best  men 
would  be  got,  and  would  be  highly  paid.  You  would 
o?*"  uve  an  engineer  for  each  line.  You  would  have 
the  best  for  one  system. 

““182.  It  would  be  easier  to  pay  a few  good  men 
wen  than  a larger  number  of  inferior  men  even  badly  ? 

res,  much  of  the  existing  staff,  of  course,  would 
oe  employed.  Of  course  the  private  interests  of  the 
P**nt  railway  systems  could  only  be  acquired  at  a 
rate  that  would  amply  compensate  the  present  pro- 
prietors. It  must  be  done  some  time,  and  in  the 
lt;  "will  cost  more,  and  be  more  difficult.  There 

pi- p,  mor.e  dislocation  in  the  future. 

1 a diminishing  population,  undeve- 

oped  agricultural  and  mining  interests,  and  grow- 
ng  foreagn  competition  against  our  staple  traders, 
k°.  the  prospects  of  Irish  railways  are 

cost  ^ are  ver7  dull.  I know  that  to  my 

25184.  Do  yon  think  they  would  do  well  to  enter- 
themse!*/  °®er^ — That  is  a matter  entirely  for 

i What  do  you  think? — Yes,  I think  so,  un- 

tne  shareholders  intend  to  leave  this  country.  It 


is  obviously  to  the  benefit  of  every  person  that  the 
State  should  acquire  all  the  railways  and  canals. 

25186.  Besides,  under  the  present  system,  the  rail- 
ways will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  because  they  refuse 
to  lower  .any  rate  or  fare  owing  to  the  apprehension 
of  a temporary  loss.  That  is  a system  that  will 
entail  further  reverses? — Necessarily  so.  Their 
shareholders  are  their  partners,  hut  they  all  have 
heavy  creditors.  There  are  the  Debenture  holders — 
they  dare  not  risk  the  interest  of  their  Debenture 
holders. 

25187.  iBut  a public  authority,  by  an  intelligent 
reduction  of  rates  and  fares  for  which  it  would 
have  resources  denied  to  private  companies,  could 
make  more  of  the  Irish  railway  system  in  the  future 
than  the  present  proprietors  can  ? — No  one  knows 
better  than  you  that  that  is  so. 

25188.  Is  not  it  vital  to  Ireland  that  there  should 
be  branch  lines  and  feeders  constructed  in  the  back- 
ward districts? — Vital. 

25189.  How  are  they  to  be  made  unless  we  have 
a State  system  ? — How  can  they  be  made  when  they 
don’t  know  the  opposition  they  will  have  in  West- 
minster ? 

25190.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  Irish  railways 
have  refused  to  take  over  lines  as  a present  unless 
they  were  guaranteed  working  expenses.  That  seems 
to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  Irish  railway  companies 
are  going  to  build  more  branch  lines.  The  districts 
would  have  to  guarantee  ? — If  they  read  the  report  of 
the  Financial  Commissioners  of  1896  I think  they 
ought  to  refuse  to  pay  one  farthing. 

25191.  Does  it  not  come  to  this — that  Ireland  is 
not  going  to  have  the  branch  lines  and  feeders  she 
requires  for  the  development  of  her  agriculture  and 
manufactures  unless  a public  system  of  administration 
is  established  ? — That  I think,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases. 

25192.  I notice,  with  great  interest,  you  say  that 
a unified  department  of  Irish  railways  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  negotiate  with  British  railways 
than  the  plurality  of  Irish  railways  now  existing? — 
Yes. 

25193.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you  cannot  well 
establish  an  Irish  public  system  of  railways  unless 
jou  do  the  same  with  the  railways  of  Great  Britain. 
Do  you  see  any  point  in  that? — No,  except  this — 
that  the  prosperity  that  will  ensue  in  Ireland  will 
very  soon  teach  the  British  public  that  they  ought 
to  do  likewise.  I am  clear  about  that.  That  may 
alarm  some  small  cliques  here  and  there. 

25194.  At  any  rate  a single  railway  authority  in 
Ireland,  acting  under  defined  legal  powers,  would 
be  in  a far  better  position  for  dealing  with  British 
railways  than  the  private  owners  of  a number  of 
lines  in  Ireland  at  present  ?— Clearly,  I think. 

25195.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cross-Channel 
steamers  would  prove  a difficulty.  But  surely  an 
Irish  Department  could  run  a line  of  cross-Channel 
steamers  if  necessary? — Yes,  or  acquire  these  steamers. 
Harland  and  Wolff,  before  they  leave  Ireland,  might 
build  us  a few  good  ships. 

25196.  You  refer  with  regret  to  the  rejection  of  the 
petition  in  the  seventies? — Clearly.  They  took  our 
own  Parliament  from  us,  and  prevent  us  now  from 
developing  our  country  by  outvoting  the  minority. 

25197.  Of  course  that  is  a question  still  about  which 
many  people  have  a strong  opinion ; that  no  secondary 
reform  will  ever  avail  until  this  country  gets  back 
that  Parliament? — That  is  an  opinion  that  is  gaining 
strength  amongst  the  Conservatives. 

25198.  We  are  testing  that  question  all  the  time 
while  debating  these  secondary  questions? — Yes. 

25199.  You  refer  to  the  paramount  interest  of 
British  railways  in  the  Imperial  Parliament? — I 
have  heard  that  they  could  always  count  on  at  least 
100  votes. 

25200.  Do  you  attribute  the  rejection  of  that  rea- 
sonable request  in  the  seventies  to  the  influence  of 
the  British  companies? — I ha\«3  no  reason  to  say  so, 
except  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  con- 
jecture. 

25201.  You  think  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  working  of  human  nature,  in  that  case 
that  influence  was  exercised  ? — Yes,  and  especially 
seeing  that  British  lines  have  since  captured  large 
portions  of  Ireland. 

25202.  You  say  that  the  railways  in  future  in 
Ireland  should  be  administered  by  one  Board? — Yes. 

25203.  Do  you  think  that  that  Board  should  be  free 
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**  8,  MO,.  all  .»o„  » «'“»  <*«  “*  pl^4“' 

Mr.  Hanbury  E «*™1  infiuenc  !_Tf . -Me  I ™>  there.  I never  W1 

0.  Geogliegan,  25205.  And  so  appointed  and  so  constituted  as  to  suon  a uning. 

B.L-, Dublin.  1T)ake  the  advantage  of  Ireland  its  only  aim?— Yes.  25220.  We  have  lia,d  evidence  of  it  ^before  this 


Mileage  of 
the  Victorian 
railways. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

25206.  I won’t  attempt  to  go  into  this  very  broad 
question,  but  I have  already  got  one  or  two  facts. 
When  you  gave  4,300  miles  as  the  length  of  the 
Victorian  railways,  you  gave  the  total  length  or  the 
lines  including  sidings? — Did  I? 

25207.  I think  you  made  a slip.  The  length  of 
lines  open  for  traffic  in  Victoria  is  3,086  miles  .— 
You  have  my  authority  there  before  you,  sir,  but  1 
accept  your  correction. 

25208.  I only  want  to  get  it  right  on  the  notes. 
It  is,  roughly,  3,000  miles?— What  you  call  the  Vic- 
torian railways?  „ , , , „ 

25209.  Just  over  3,000  miles?— May  I look?  (do- 
cument handed  to  vntness.)  . . 

25210.  By  all  means.  You  will  see  that  it  is 
“ track.”*  There  may  be  a line  with  two  tracks  on 
it,  and  that  is  two  miles,  with  a mile  of  sidings 
which  would  make  three  miles  ? — I think  there  are 
only  about  forty  miles  of  private  railways  in  Vic- 
toria. But  I am  only  a volunteer — an  ignorant 
person. 

™ 25211.  Another  point  I want  to  take  you  on  is 

SilSrfflil  this.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  year  1905-6 
Victorian  there  was  a profit  of  something  like  £200, 000- 
State  Rail-  you  gave  it  as  £198,900 — on  the  Victorian  railways; 

■ways.  but  the  profit  of  the  previous  year  was  £649 ; and 

the  profit  of  the  year  before  that,  £519;  and  the 
deficit  on  the  year  before  that  was  £365,000 ; so  that 
the  result  of  the  four  years  was  a loss  of  £265,000  ? — 
There  was  a very  heavy  drought — and  indeed  on  that 
argument  it  would  make  for  and  against — but  it 
doesn’t  touch  the  propriety  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
railways  by  the  State.  They  constantly  reduce  the 
rates  in  Australia;  and  sometimes  in  anticipation 
of  the  seasons  being  prosperous. 

25212.  I was  not  discussing  that.  I was  trying  to 
get  the  figures  right.  Thqre  is  another  point  to  be 
noticed.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  existing  statement, 
the  extraordinary  liabilities  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
missioners up  to  the  1st  June,  1903,  amounted  to 
£795,000 — practically.  £800,000.  Look  at  what  these 
extraordinary  liabilities  were : — Mileage,  repairs, 
£181,000;  estimated  cost  of  making  good  a deficiency 
in  rolling-stock — that  means  that  the  lines  had  not 
had  their  rolling-stock  kept  up — £400,000;  deficiency 
on  the  value  of  stores,  £60,000  ; loan  funds  advanced 
for  the  renewal  of  way  and  works  and  the  replacing 
of  railway  stock — in  other  words,  capital  applied  to 
revenue  purposes — £149,000.  Doesn't  that  make  a 
difference  in  the  financial  results?  If  it  went  for- 


ward to  last  year  there  Was  a pium.  oi  x,c\jv,\njv,  uuiw  u asuant,  anti  kuov  «.**«-«■ — — --  , 

and  that  would  lead  to  a different  opinion  from  what  to  go  to  Beechworth,  which  is  twenty  miles  iron 
comes  out  if  you  take  it  a little  further  back? — On  Albury. 


, profit  of  £200,000, 


Commission  ? — There  may  be  one  radius  of  a line  that 
did  not  develop,  but  it  would  astound  you  to  see  the 
suburban  trains  tearing  out  and  in  of  Melbourne. 
It  was  more  like  London  traffic.  That  was  the  case 
of  ■ some  little  district  where  the  population  had 
developed  in  another  direction. 

25221.  What  happened  was,  that  fifteen  miles  of 
a line  were  laid,  and  the  arails  were  removed  ?— That 
was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ross’s  line,  but  it  would  be  giving 
the  most  erroneous  notion  of  the  development  of 
Melbourne.  It  seems  as  ridiculous  to  me  to  mention 
it  of  Melbourne  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  such  a thing 
about  London. 

25222.  Tell  me  this ; we  had  before  us  three  or 
four  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Davies  who  was  the  manager  for 
a good  many  years  of  the  Western  Australian  lines, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  in  answer  to  a question  of 
mine:— “If  I correctly  understand  your  position  it 
is  this,  that  comparing  Australia  with  Ireland,  the 
goods  rates  are  higher  in  Australia  than  in  Ireland, 
the  passenger  .rates  are  higher,  and  there  are  fewer 
concessions  of  special  fares — is  that  right  ”?—“  That 
is  right  ” ? — That  is  contrary  to  my  experience.  It 
may  be  that  in  Western  Australia  Tailway  develop- 
ment is  very  expensive  and  slow. 

25223.  The  Western  Australia  railways  pay  better 
than  in  any  other  colony  ? — That  may  be  so.  It  is 
not  connected  with  any  other  colony  by  rails. 

25224.  I was  asking  him  not  about  Western  Aus- 
tralia, but  about  Australia,  and  that  was  his  answer. 
I suppose  you  would  not  agree  with  him?— Most 
certainly  not.  I paid  for  a subscription  ticket  two- 
fifths  of  what  I pay  here,  and  there  are  four  times 
as  many  trains.  Money  is  much  dearer  there  than 
here.  Everything  is  dearer  there. 

25225.  I would  be  very  much  interested  to  see  how 
you  put  that.  Mr.  Davies  said  that  a shilling  in 
Perth  would  go  as  fax  as  one  shilling  and  threepence ! 
How  would  that  strike  you  ?— I would  think  that  that 
proposition  was  decidedly  wrong  and  that  the  dis- 
proportion was  greater.  People  think  nothing  of  a 
tram-fare  of  threepence  in  Melbourne.  Most  of  the 
tram-fares  in  Melbourne  are  threepenny. 

25226.  Do  you  think,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  that  there  is  a fuller  train  service  in  Ireland 
than  in  Australia.  That  is  iwhat  Mr.  Davies  thinks. 
A more  full  train  service  in  Ireland? — Well,  I would 
not  think  so.  Certainly  there  is  ia  much  fuller  ser- 
vice, as  far  as  the  suburban  districts  are  concerned. 

25227.  Clearly  so,  for  Melbourne  is  twice  as  big 
as  Dublin  ?— It  may  be  that,  taking  into  consider* 
tion  the  whole.  When  I was  in  Australia,  I had 
office  in  Ballarat,  and  also  had  another  office ; I had 


the  figures  that  you  cite — yes:  It  would  diminish 

undoubtedly  the  profit.  Some  would  have  to  be 
carried  to  capital  and  some  to  revenue,  of  course,  to 
have  a sinking  fund. 

25213.  This  is  from  the  'Commissioners’  own  state- 
ment, £800,000  that  ought  to  have  been  charged  to 
revenue  before  1903,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
failed  to  charge  ? — I suppose  the  public  cried  out  for 
new  carriages  up-to-date;  and  they  have  been  con- 
structing refrigerating  carriages. 

25214.  Were  you  in  Australia  when  the  new  Com- 
missioners came  into  office  in  1903? — No. 

25215.  I daresay  you  know  Mr.  Ta.it,  who  came 
over  from  ^Canada ; do  you  remember  him  ? — No. 
I had  left  Melbourne  in  1900. 

25216.  That  was  after  the  new  Commissioners 


25228.  You  spoke  of  the  liberation  of  Irish  capital. 
I gather  that  what  you  meant  was  that  the  Britisn 
Government  was  to  find  the  money,  and  to  buy  up 
the  Irish  railways? — Not  British,  sir;  the  united 
Kingdom.  . 

25229.  What  I gather  is  that  you  meant  them  to 
find  the  money? — Yes.  . 

25229a.  But  you  would  not  leave  them  any  share 
in  the  management? — Are  we  not  an  Integra 
portion  of  your  Empire,  sir?  . . 

25230.  I only  want  to  understand  what  your  pomi 
is?— My  point  is  to  remove  the  management  ot  me 
railways  from  Westminster  to  Dublin,  for  I say  6 , ' 
without  any  ulterior  reference,  I object  to  ‘ 
separation  of  the  countries. 


The  question 
of  political 
influence  in 
connection 
with  the 
Australian 
State  Rail- 
ways system. 


paramon  oi  one  coun.oij.ca.  T . i 

...  ....  .....  25231.  We  need  not  get  into  Home  Rule.  L p* 

found  that  £800,000  ought  to  have  been  charged  want  to  find  out  what  your  views  are.  You 

against  revenue,  and  it  had  not  been?  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  oug 

Chairman. — They  reported  it.  to  find  the  money? — Yes,  I do.  , 

25217.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  the  Minister  accepted  25232.  And  that  the  management  ought 
it.  (To  Witness). — You  spoke  of  the  time  in  the  entirely  in  Dublin? — I do.  I think  it  ought  n 
Victorian  railways  before  they  had  escaped  political  be  in  any  way  inspired  by  Westminster.  1 reme 

influence.  What  date  do  you  put  it  at  ? — I could  not  that  on  the  occasion  of  a Railway  Bill  being  pro  - *_ 
put  an  exact  date  to  it.  in  England,  some  sapient  legislator  inquired 

25218.  It  was  very  recently,  was  not  it? — I don’t  far  Rathmines  was  from  Skibbereen.  fih  _jj 

think  it  was  very  recently.  I don’t  think  there  25233.  Do  you  think  you  could  answer  that  onnai  • 
seemed  to  be  any  political  jobbery  recently.  — It  shows  how  ignorant  he  was  of  the  p 

25219.  It  must  have  been  in  your  time  surely,  Mr.  Rathmines  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  tnoug 
Geoghegan.  I think  it  was  in  Mr.  Matlieson’s  ad-  Rathmines  was  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 

ministration  that  they  took  up  the  rails  of  several  Skibbereen  Eagle. 

_ _ * The  witness  has  since  informed  the  Commission  that  the  mileage  is  4308-63,  of  which  3728-96  are  main  track,  and  6/9^ 
sidings. 
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25234.  You  know,  of  course,  Mr.  Geoghegan,  we 
have  had  a great  many  witnesses  here  who  have 
objected  entirely  to  the  railways  being  owned  by  the 
State'?— Yes,  but  I should  like  to  know  what  ex- 
perience they  have  of  State-owned  railways,  and 
what  were  their  personal  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  their  immediate  friends. 

25235.  That  must  stand  on  what  they  said  for 
themselves,  and  also  on  their  cross-examination.  Take 
the  question  of  the  English  railways.  You  know  that 
lour  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  England  purchased  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  that  was  unopposed  at 
Westminster  ? — Yes. 

25236.  You  would  not  suggest  that  Belfast  could 
not  afford  to  fight  them  in  Parliament? — I don’t 
think  that  the  interests  or  supposed  advantages  to 
Belfast  are  identical  with  those  of  Ireland,  a/nd, 
besides,  Belfast  and  its  very  intelligent  population  were 
dealing  with  an  existing  state  of  things,  and  they 
might  have  been  hopeless  of  State  acquisition  of  the 
railways,  and  have  said  to  themselves  that,  “ as  long 
as  we"  are  fighting  like  cat  and  dog  here,  and  one 
does  not  kill  the  other,  there  is  very  little  hope  of 
development  in  the  country.” 

25237.  Would  not  that  make  some  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  harmonious  management  of  a State  system  ? — 
I don’t  think  so.  When  you  have  the  whole  thing 
unified,  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  only 
interested  in  the  country  as  a whole,  I would  say 
there  would  be  no  local  battles,  and  no  local  interests 
would  prevail.  I would  think  there  would  be  that 
much  good  sense  among  Irishmen. 

25238.  You  think  that  Belfast  would  act  har- 
moniously with  the  rest  of  Ireland? — I do.  I have 
that  hope. 

25239.  Just  one  other  thing.  Do  you  approve  of 
the  Australian  system  under  which  each  State 
manages  its  own  railways? — They  are  very  effectively 
managed  now.  But  remember  that  in  Australia  the 
five  States  are  cheek  by  jowl  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  channel  between  them. 

25240.  The  frontier  between  them  is  only  a line  on 
the  map  ? — That  is  all ; and  the  River  Murray. 

25241.  Do  I gather  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  five 
separate  systems? — I don’t  speak  about  five  separate 
systems.  Remember  that  you  are  dealing  with  an 
area  three-quarters  the  size  of  Europe.  Victoria  is 
the  size  of  Great  Britain,  and  New  South  Wales  is 
three  times  the  size  of  France,  and  you  must  localise 
more  there  than  here.  The  man  who  is  thousands  of 
miles  away  at  Cape  Darwin  will  not  know  what  was 
being  done  at  Port  Jackson. 

25242.  You  are  dealing  with  a population  equal  to 
that  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

25243.  And  you  are  quite  clear  there  ought  to  be 
a unified  railway  system  in  Ireland  ? — I am. 

25244.  But  you  are  not  quite  clear  whether  it  would 
D t better  for  Australia  if  it  had  a unified  system  ? 
—I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

25245.  You  have  not  decided  views,  either  way? — 
Ihe  matter  never  presented  itself  to  me  for  conside- 
ration until  now,  but,  having  given  it  consideration, 
ray  answer  is  that  when  we  deal  with  three  millions 
oi  square  miles  it  is  necessary  for  each  of  the  States 
after  and  keep  its  own  railways. 

^ p y°u.  don’t  see  that  in  the  case  of  Belfast 

°r  -c  j there  is  anything  to  be  said  against  a 
unified  system  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  to 
e said  as  between  Belfast  and  Cork.  I am  clearly 
, 1 option— and  I am  sure  that  every  person  who 
the  knowledge  I have  would  clearly  be  of  opinion 
r would  be  for  the  advantage  of  everyone  in 

reiand  to  have  all  the  railways  in.  Ireland  acquired 
by  the  State. 

• .You  spoke  of  the  County  Courts  having 
t0  settle  deputes?— Yes. 

oo<s48.  Have  you  read  the  recent  Dublin  case? — 
I read  also  Judge  Madden’s  judgment, 
rio  i -li  0 y°u  think  that  a County  Court  could 
j ! W1t“  a case  of  that  sort  ? — I am  certain  that 
'if6  ,ams,  for  instance,  could  deal  with  a case 
that  sort,  or  Judge  Overend,  or  Judge  Wakely. 
>.t7,  are  men  who  would  surprise  you  for  their 
f J—ij  r .impartiality.  They  are  not  personal 

Owen  °t  raine>  though  I know  them  professionally. 

j want  to  know  if  you  think  that  the 
• lnery.°f  a County  Court  could  deal  adequately 
oa  lotions  of  the  kind  ? — Yes,  sir.  But  one  sug- 
gestion I would  make  is  this,  that  all  our  tribunals 


should  have  a shorthand  writer  attached  to  the  court. 
It  cuts  down  counsel’s  expenses  to  one-fourth,  and 
work  is  done  in  one  day  in  place  of  four.  We  always 
have  an  accredited  shorthand  writer  in  Australia. 
You  have  it  here,  too,  in  the  Irish  Bankruptcy 
Courts.  You  have  it  also  in  the  Probate  Court, - 
with  the  result  that  in  place  of  the  judge’s  super- 
vision being  withdrawn  from  the  case,  and  concen- 
trated on  his  defective  notes  you  always  get  the  right 
questions  and  answers. 

25251.  We  must  not  attempt  an  economical  battle 
here.  You  think  that  the  County  Courts  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  a complicated  case  like  that  one 
that  was  before  Judge  Madden? — I am  very  certain 
that  a large  proportion  of  them  would  be  most  com- 
petent. 

25252.  Don’t  suppose  that  I am  questioning  the 
ability  of  Judge  Adams  or  of  Mr.  “ A ” or  Mr.  “ B ” 
or  any  of  the  County  Court  Judges? — I quite  under- 
stand that,  sir. 

25253.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  County 
Courts?— Yes. 

25254.  They  are  rough  and  ready;  a case  lasts 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  judge  goes 
on  to  the  next?— I do  not  know  that  they  are  that 
.at  all. 

25255.  Well,  they  are  prompt? — That’s  no  harm. 
It  is  brought  to  the  poor  man’s  door. 

25256.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  put  a case  like 
this  Dublin  case  before  them  it  would  not  upset  the 
whole  of  the  judges’  circuit  list  and  everything  else? 
— Undoubtedly  it  would  be  ' a great  dislocation ; but 
how  frequently  would  it  occur?  It  would  be  a dis- 
location of  tile  ordinary  business,  but  he  would  be 
competent  to  get  through  it.  The  fact  of  a tribunal 
being  so  near  would  prevent  infringements  of  the 
law,  which  no  railway  company  observes. 

25257.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  make  a great 
many  more  cases? — There  might  be  a few  test  cases 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  an  individual  judge. 

. 25258.  You  would  have  to  feel  the  pulse  of  each 
judge?— I don’t  think  so. 

25259.  And  different  judges  would  decide  in  diffe- 
rent ways?— They  follow  each  other’s  decisions,  and 
their  decisions  are  reported  when  they  are  of  any 
novelty. 

25260.  Mr.  Sexton. — Such  intricate  complications 
could  only  arise  under  a system  of  private  owner- 
ship ? — Clearly. 

25261.  The  legal  questions  that  would  arise  under 
a State  system  would  be  comparatively  simple? — 
There  would  be  none  except  you  were  suing  for 
injury  to  goods  or  body. 

25262.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  -State  could  commit  any 
undue  preference  that  it  liked,  and  the  judiciaxy 
would  be  powerless  ? — You  can  sue  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

25263.  You  could  sue  your  'Commissioners  if  you 
lost  your  portmanteau  or  if  your  finger  was  crushed 
by  a door? — Yes,  and  your  executors  could. 

25264.  But  you  don’t  say  that  you  could  go  into  a 
law  court  and  sue  the  Commissioners  for  putting  on  a 
rate? — No. 

25265.  The  rate  has  a statutory  force  ? — Your  re- 
medy would  be  this.  If  there  was  such  a thing  as 
irregulairity,  the  whole  rates  having  been  made  out 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  absolute  equality  and 
giving  advantage  to  none,  the  remedy  would  be  to 
level  down — that  is  the  principle  they  follow.  If 
you  find  that  by  some  inadvertence,  any  local  people 
have  an  advantage,  or  have  (reason  to  complain  of  a 
preference — I have  never  known  such  a thing  to  occur 
in  Victoria — but  if  you  wanted  to  show  that  a dis- 
trict was  not  well  served  there  would  be  an  inquiry 
and  the  Press  would  be  there. 

25266.  Im  other  words,  Mr.  Geoghegan,  we  will 
assume  that  the  Railway  ‘Commissioners  are  always 
right,  land  then  no  question  would  arise  ; but  that  if 
they  do  what  is  wrong  and  make  rates  that  you  do 
not  like,  you  would  have  to  lump  it? — You  could  go 
before  them  and  have  a question  asked  in  the  House 
and  you  would  have  the  Press. 

25267.  You  could  no  more  sue  them  than  you 
could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  he 
put  the  income-tax  up  to  a figure  that  you  did  not. 
like? — No  ; but  what  I want  to  impress  on  you  is, 
that  when  the  State  owns  iall  the  railways,  no  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  to  tempt  them  from  the 
rigid  line  of  rectitude.  They  have  no  interest  to 
serve  but  that  of  the  public. 
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• , o tom  25268.  Let  us  assume  the  rectitude.  You  know 
July  where  Newcastle  is  1 — Yes. 

Mr  Hanbury  25269.  You  reach  Newcastle  from.  Sydney  by  land 
C.  Geoghegan,  and  water? — Yes. 

b.u,  Dublin.  25270.  The  rates  from  Sydney  to  Newcastle  are 
lower  than  the  rates  from  Sydney  to  points  short  of 
Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

25271.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  are  short  of 
Newcastle  like  that? — No.  I don’t  know  so  much 
about  New  South  Wales,  but  there  is  an  enormous 
traffic  by  water  to  Newcastle. 

25272.  And  the  competition  by  water  brings  down 
the  railway  rate  to  Newcastle’? — You  tell  me  so,  sir, 
and  I accept  what  you  say  as  fact. 

25273.  That  was  given  in  evidence  before  us  last 
week? — 'Well,  that  is  in  New  South  Wales.  I know 
something  about  all  the  railways  except  those  in 
Queensland  and  New  Zealand  ; but  of  Victoria  I can 
speak  from  experience,  and  I am  entirely  in  favour 
of  State  management. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

25274.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rates.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  according  to  your  ex- 
perience the  rates  in  the  several  States  of  Australia 
are  lower  than  those  in  this  country  ? — That’s  my  • 
experience.  I don’t  know  anything  about  goods. 
Of  course  you  know  that  in  'France  they  spend  thirty 
millions  on  canals  and  rivers  which  carry  stuff  at  a 
seventh  of  a penny  a mile. 

25275.  You  spoke  with  regard  to  the  absence  of 
canal  and  river  communication  in  Australia? — Yes. 
25276.  You  have  experience  lof  this  country? — 

25277.  Do  you  attach  any  great  value  to  the  exist- 
ing system  in  this  country,  where  you  have  canals 
and  railways  in  many  cases  running  parallel  to 
each  other,  or  close  alongside  each  other — 
do  you  think  that  that  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country : canals,  in  many  cases,  where  they 
are  not  in  contact  with  railways,  are  important 
where  the  distance  is  great,  and  there  is  a large 
volume  of  traffic  to  be  carried  ; but  my  point  is,  do 
you  think  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  the 
distances  are  short,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  limited, 
and  where  you  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  railways 
and  canals  running  alongside  each  other,  and  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  each  other;  the  effect  of 
such  competition  being  that  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing is  arrived  at  between  tbe  railway  company 
and  the  canal  company  regulating  the  rates — do  you 
think  that  a satisfactory  state  of  things? — Well, 
though  they  should  be  in  different  hands,  or  even  in 
the  same  private  hands,  I should  think  it  a very 
great  injury  to  the  country. 

25278.  As  at  present  administered? — As  at  present 
administered. 

25279.  It  must  be  an  injury?— As  at  present  ad- 
ministered, I say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  country. 

25280.  I don’t  know  if  you  followed  the  evidence 
given  before  the  'Canal  Commissioners? — I generally 
glanced  through  it. 

25281.  Did  you  see  the  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Alexander  Binney,  the  distinguished  civil  engineer 
speaking  after  forty  years’  experience  ?— I was  very 
much  surprised  at  his  evidence. 

25282.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  according  to 
lus  experience,  canals  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
m Continental  countries,  are  of  very  little  benefit 
unless  they  are  the  means  of  placing  either  a coal 
field  or  a manufacturing  district,  or  a very  large  and 
important  inland  town  in  connection  with  a sea- 
port?—That  statement  of  his  I dissent  from.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  France,  Germany, 
America,  and  elsewhere. 

25283.  I think  he  gave  an  instance  of  a canal  in 
Brittany,  a magnificent  work,  running  alongside  a 
railway— the  only  instance  in  France  in  which  a 
raiLway  and  a canal  run  parallel— and  he  said  that 
though  the  canal  is  a magnificent  engineering  work, 
it  is  practically  of  very  little  utility  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view— that  even  in  France,  with 
its  large  mineral  and  agricultural  produce,  this  par- 
ticular  canal  was  of  very  little  practical  benefit?— 
As  I understand  >Sir  Alexander  Binney,  he  is  a 
railway  partisan.  J 

sSfcSzE&Z  aink  w -v 

Witness.  I don’t  agree  with  him.  The  late  Sir 
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Richard  Griffith  strongly  recommended  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  canals. 

25284.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  public  money 
being  spent  on  the  canal  system  of  Ireland  unless 
the  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  State  and 
public  money  spent  on  them?— I would  not  like 
to  say  that,  for  Sir  Richard  Griffith  strongly  advised 
the  improvement  of  the  canal  system  down  to 
Leitrim.  I would  not  like  to  put  my  opinion  against 
that  of  an  expert  as  to  the  propriety  of  a particular 
canal. 

25285.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  we  shall  see  any 

further  construction  of  canals  in  this  countiy  ? I 

only  talking  of  the  improvement  of  the  present  system 
which  is  very  much  wanted  ; the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  of  the  country,  if  they  are  to  be  utilised  at 
all — but  would  it  be  fair  for  public  money  to  be 
spent  on  bettering  those  waterways  and  putting  them 
into  an  improved  position  for  competing  with  the 
railways  unless  you  gave  the  railways  the  same  ad- 
vantage?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
private  proprietors  of  those  railways  now. 

25286.  You  would  not  think  it  fair  that  the  rail- 
ways  should  be  penalised  by  having  competitors  put 
in  a more  favourable  position? — I don’t  think  it 
would  be  just. 

25287.  And  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  the 
staple,  or  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  only  industry  is 
and  must  always  be  agriculture,  do  you  consider  that 
there  is  room  for  both  railways  and  canals? — I don’t 
agree  with  you  at  all  in  that,  sir. 

25288.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  a question— where  ag- 
riculture is  at  present  the  staple  industry,  doesn’t 
the  cost  of  transit  form  a very  important  element 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  production  ?— Yes— the  cost 
of  production  and  delivery. 

25289.  The  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  market?— 
Yes. 

25290.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  of  any  use 
giving  the  tenant  proprietor  or  new  occupier  an 
economic  rent,  an  improved  agricultural  education, 
and  helping  him  in  other  directions  if  at  the  same 
time  he  is  handicapped  by  heavy  transit  rates— would 
not  these  advantages  be  nullified  if  he  is  handicapped 
by  heavy  rates  in  putting  his  produce  on  the  market? 
— It  is  absolutely  inconsistent. 

25291.  You  are  aware  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  always  had  power  to  aid  the  carriage  of 
agricultural  produce? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

25292.  They  have  the  power  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

25293.  Are  you  aware  that  the  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Department,  Sir  H.  Plunkett  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Canal  Commission,  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  had  the  funds  of  the  Department  permitted 
it,  they  could  not  have  been  spent  in  a better  way 
than  by  giving  direct  pecuniary  assistance  in 
cheapening  transit  facilities? — I was  not  aware  he 
said  that. 

25294.  You  agree  that  money  might  be  profitably 
spent  in  that  direction  ? — I don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
without  injustice  to  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
railways. 

25295.  He  meant  that  in  certain  cases,  if  funds 
permitted  it,  he  would  be  prepared  to  help  or  to 
subsidize  the  railway  companies  so  that  they  should 
not  charge  the  individual  producer  a high  rate.  That, 
I think,  was  his  idea? — I think  that  nothing  would 
benefit  the  small  farmer  more. 

25296.  It  would  be  a legitimate  employment  of 
public  funds  under  such  circumstances  ? — It  would  be 
legitimate  if  it  did  not  affront  justice.  I think  it 
might  be  unfair  to  the  proprietors  of  the  railways  as 
ar  present  constituted. 

25297.  Assuming  that  my  contention  is  right,  it 
would  not  be  unfair,  because  the  railway  company’s 
receipts  would  still  be  the  same,  the  only  difference 
bc-ing  that  whereas  at  present  the  whole  cost  of  transit 
is  borne  by  the  producer,  a certain  proportion  would 
then  be  borne  by  public  funds? — They  are  in  the 
receipt  of  money,  and  there  might  be  a rival  line. 

25298.  Ob  dear,  no.  We  have  heard  a good  deal 
latterly  about  the  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  and 
the  awakening  of  the  country.  Would  it  not  be 
good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  foster  and 
encourage  such  a spirit,  by  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
to  it,  and  by  giving  every  facility  possible  towards  the 
re-creation  of  a spirit  that  has  been  so  long  extinct  ?— 
Every  practical  assistance. 

25299.  Would  it  not  also  be  a further  incumbent 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  do  so,  bearing  in 
mind  that  in  the  past  the  industries  of  the  countiy 
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and  the  industrial  attitude  of  the  people  have  been 
unfortunately,  destroyed  and  killed  by  the  hostile 
tariffs  which  in  past  years  were  levelled  against  the 
industries  of  this  country  ?-— Undoubtedly.  It  would 
only  be  an  act  of  partial  restitution. 

25300.  And  when  people  say  that  you  have  no 
business  to  subsidize  the  industries  of  this  country 
without  doing  the  same  to  those  of  England  isn’t  it 
a fact  that  up  to  the  time  of  free  trade  the  rising 
industries  of  England  were  assisted  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  by  State  assistance,  and  by  hostile 
tariffs  directed  against  other  countries? — That  is  so. 

25301.  That  is  a sufficient  answer  to  any  argument 
against  such  a policy  as  I have  indicated  ? — It  is  ; and 
i' don’t  think  they  would  publicly  debate  the  question. 

25302.  You  spoke  of  the  absence  of  scientific  mining 
research  as  against  mere  superficial  investigation? — 
That  is  a fact.  Before  I came  here  I inquired  at 
the  Department  as  to  whether  the  opinion  was  well 
founded. 

25303.  Isn’t  it  a fact,  with  regard  to  the  coalfield 
in  the  County  of  Antrim,  that,  a year  or  two  ago, 
when  inquiry  was  made  by  a geological  commission, 
evidence  was  given  by  experts  of  the  Department 
that  they  believed  there  was  a very  valuable  and 
extensive  coalfield  in  the  County  of  Antrim? — They 
always  have  known  it,  and  they  always  have  said  it, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  publish  these  things. 
There  are  fifty  millions  of  tons  of  proved  workable 
•coal. 

25304.  Are  you  aware  that  that  commission  said 
that  it  was  exhausted,  and  that  inquiries  satisfied 
them  that  there  was  no  coal  ? — -Before  this  Commis- 
sion. 

25305.  No,  not  before  this  Commission — a commission 
that  sat  a couple  of  years  ago? — I was  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  things  that  were  reported  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffith.  He  made  four  reports  on  the  coalfields  of 
Ireland.  He  says  it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  scarcity  of  coal  in  Ireland.  He  reported 
respecting  Munster,  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Ulster, 
ana  he  says  that  there  are  200  million  tons  of  coal 
proved  to  be  in  existence  in  the  Leitrim  fields  alone — 
the  best  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

25306.  The  reports  made  by  Mr.  Hull  and  others 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  coal  at  any 
great  depth  from  the  surface,  and  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  one  of  the 
Department’s  mining  experts  that  the  truth  was 
ascertained.  He  insisted  on  the  matter  being  threshed 
out ; and  in  consequence  of  his  reports  that  coalfield 
is  now  being  developed ; and  every  credit  should  be 


given  to  the  Department  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  brought  the  fact  under  notice.  That  fact, 
however,  only  emphasises  still  further  your  point 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  a scientific  exami- 
nation of  and  research  into  the  mineral  deposits 
generally  of  the  country? — Yes,  and  I may  say  about 
that  that  Mr.  Alexander  M ‘Henry,  one  of  tile 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  says  that 
for  years  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  officials  of 
England  to  lend  them  a boring  plant  to  put  down  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh. 

25307.  Are  you  aware  that  a neighbour  of  mine, 
Mr.  Prior  Wundesforde,  incurred  a very  heavy  ex- 
pense in  boring  operations  ? —Yes,  and  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  years  ago  gave  great  attention  to  this  matter. 

25308.  You  say  that  in  Australia,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  State  would  conduct  such  investiga- 
tions ? — Yes,  and  would  carry  them  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  at  large. 

25309.  I suppose  if  a valuable  deposit  of  coal  were 
found,  the  individual  on  whose  property  it  was 
would  be  called  on  to  make  some  return  for  the  expense 
to  which  the  Government  was  put  in  establishing  the 
fact  that  there  was  coal  ? — Sometimes  they  will  ask  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  benefited  to  make  a contribution 
towards  the  expense  of  the  test. 

25310.  Would  they  be  called  on  to  make  any 
contribution  in  the  nature  of  a royalty  if  coal  should 
be  developed? — I (have  never  known  that;  but  a very 
large  area  of  the  country  is  public  domain,  and 
mining  and  other  leases  are  issued,  and  if  they  are 
not  worked,  you  or  I may  go  in  and  say — “ this  man 
is  shepherding  the  land,  or  is  not  working  the  mine. 
Give  it  to  me  and  I will  work  it.”  The  thing  is  not 
allowed  to  be  neglected. 

25311.  As  regards  undue  preference,  such  a thing 
would  not  be  likely  to  occur  if  the  i-ailways  were 
amalgamated  and  placed  under  State  control  ?— 
I believe  not.  I think  it  would  be  impossible. 

25312.  Another  advantage  of  such  a system  would 
be  that  trade  would  not— -as  it  is  undoubtedly  at 
present — be  diverted  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
seaports? — I believe  it  would  galvanise  this  country 
into  life. 

25313.  You  appreciate  my  point.  At  present  you 
consider  that  the  smaller  ports  and  the  smaller  lines 
are  unduly  affected  ? — They  are  starved. 

25314.  And  that  such  ports  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
traffic  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  would  get 
that  traffic  under  a system  of  State  ownership  ? — 
They  would  get  equal  treatment  under  State  owner- 
ship. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan,  m.p., 
25315.  We  know,  Mr.  Jordan,  that  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Fermanagh  County  Council? — Yes. 

25316.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Council  ? — I am. 
25317.  And  you  appear  also  on  behalf  of  she  Urban 
District  Council  of  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

25318.  Of  course  you  are  interested  in  the  trade  of 
the  district? — I am,  sir. 

25319.  And  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  railways  of  the  district? — Yes. 

25320.  And  I suppose  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
rates  and  dharges  in  operation  oil  these  railways? — 
Indeed  I am  not. 

“5321.  You  are  not? — Oh,  not  at  all. 

25322.  Where  do  you  conduct  your  particular  busi- 
De*'~A’t  Enniskillen — the  county  town. 

25323.  Have  you  been  long  in  business  there? — 
Upwards  of  fifty  years. 

25324.  Then,  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
tne  railway  charges  ? — I know  all  about  the 
rtanmuvres  of  railway  charges ; but  I didn’t  come 
>ere  to  give  you  particulars  of  them,  for  you  have  had 
nree  or  four  persons  from  Enniskillen  who  have 
° Wzok°U  (k‘*:a^s  °f  Ike  railway  charges. 

Z"-5'  Yery  well,  I won’t  ask  you  any  questions 
oout  the  rates  and  charges ; I understand  you  have 
ome  to  speak  chiefly  about  the  system  of  manage- 
ment ? — Yes. 

25326.  Tell  us,  in.  your  own  word's,  what  your 
ground  of  complaint  is.  I suppose  you  deal  with  the 
Companv0rt^ern  ? — Yes,  and  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim 

25327.  Tell  us  what  you  have  got  to  say  of  the 
anagement  of  these  lines? — I think  that,  with  the 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 
exception  of  having  no  railway  whatever,  I know  of 
nothing  more  antagonistic  to  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  Ulster  than  the  management  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  I disagree  with  the  man- 
agement of  that  railway  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

25328.  Of  course,  that  is  easily  said,  but  can  you 
tell  us  why  you  disagree  with  the  management — can 
you  give  us  any  reason? — The  management,  in  my 
opinion,  since  I knew  anything  about  it,  has  been 
most  arbitrary,  and  carried  on  in  the  most  super- 
cilious manner  in  relation  to  the  imports  and  exports, 
and  rates  and  fares. 

25329.  Without  going  into  detail^  you  think  that 
with  regard  to  rates  and  facilities  the  public  have  not 
been  as  well  served  as  they  ought  to  have  been  1 — I 
don’t  think  they  ‘have.  I remember  before  the  rail- 
way was  opened  between  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen. 
From  Derry  to  Enniskillen  was  the  first  line  opened, 
and  from  Dundalk  to  Enniskillen  was  made  and 
opened  afterwards.  That  was  in  1852.  They  were 
separate  undertakings ; and  afterwards  there  was  the 
Ulster  railway.  After  a time  the  Ulster  and  the 
other  two  short  sections  got  amalgamated,  and  they 
were  worked  together.  The  first  manager  that  I re- 
member of  the  line  from  Enniskillen  to  Derry  was  a 
rather  decent,  mercurial  sort  of  man,  a Mr.  Dawson. 
He  got  out,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him,  and  then  we  had 
Mr.  Shaw. 

25330.  I remember  him  well,  he  was  manages  of  the 
Ulster  Railway? — He  got  the  management  .£  the 
amalgamated  lines ; hut  whether  Mr.  Plews  got  it 
after  that  I don’t  remember. 

Colonel  Plews. — Mr.  Shaw  was  never  anything  but 
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. , s ion?  district  manager  ; he  was  manager  of  the  Ulster  line, 
July  »,  ^ le,£t  at  the  amalgamation. 

25331.  Chairman. — Then,  you  were  secretary  of  the 
whole  lot,  and  then  you  became  General  Manager  ? 
Colonel  Plews. — Yes. 

25331a.  Chairman. — You  see,  Mr.  Jordan,  I know 
something  about  Irish  railways  ?— Evidently  you  do  ; 
but  whether  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Inquiry  I 
cannot  tell. 

25332.  Are  you  dealing  with  your  personal  and 
private  opinion  of  the  management,  or  have  you 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a general  complaint 
of  the  management? — There  is  a general  oomplaint 
by  all  traders.  .... 

25333.  Have  the  traders  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
their  complaints  before  the  railway  manage- 
ment ? — Nothing  could  be  more  difficult.  I 
have  been  on  several  deputations  to  the  managers,  and 
I say  that  I would  rather,  to-morrow,  approach  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  than  Mr.  Plews  or  Mr.  Shaw.  You 
would  be  received  with  more  courtesy  by  them, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory.  These  managers,  in  my 
opinion,  acted  as  if  they  considered  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  Irish  traders,  were  only  fit  subjects  to 
be  trampled  on,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  possible 
discourtesy  and  disrespect. 

25334.  Does  that  sort  of  thing  continue  down  to 
the  present? — It  continues,  in  some  cases,  nearly  to 
this  day.  I don’t  say  that  it  is  as  bad  as  it  wias. 

25335.  That  is,  since  the  amalgamation? — Yes; 
since  the  amalgamation;  that  is  what  I am  talking 
about. 

25336.  Have  you  carried  your  complaint  any 
further,  and  made  it  to  the  Directors  ? — We  canned 
it  further  than  that.  We  carried  it  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  I recollect  I was  compelled,  unwill- 
ingly— I am  not  an  active  Parliamentarian — to  op- 
pose one  of  the  Great  Northern  Company’s  Bills  in 
order  to  get  a look  in  ; to  have  something  to  say,  and 
I opposed  the  Bill  on  sanitary  and  other  grounds, 
that  is,  want  of  accommodation  all  over  the  line.  It 
The  assistance  was  in  the  time  that  Mr.  Peel  was  Speaker,  and  Lord 
of  the  House  Courtney  Deputy  Speaker.  I appealed  to  them  to 
of  Commons  give  me  assistance  in  order  to  bring  this  conduct  of 
invoked.  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  before  the 

House  of  'Commons.  They  were  very  kind  and  cour- 
teous, and  we  got  a fair  hearing,  and  we  got  con- 
siderable concessions. 

25337.  Talking  of  sanitary  arrangements,  you 
allude  to  the  stations  I suppose? — Yes,  to  the  sta- 
tions and  to  lavatory  compartments  on  the  trains. 
Improve-  25338.  And  you  say  there  has  been  considerable  im- 

ments  in  the  provement  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  since  that  time  ; be- 
sanitary  cause  immediately  afterwards  they  set  about  reforms, 
arrangements  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  improvement.  The  Bill 
of  the  stations  wenj  rather  against  them. 

hi  recent^68  25339.  .Then,  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
yeara.  ment  since  that  time?— It  was  pressed  upon  them. 

You  are  leaving  out  that  they  were  compelled. 

25340.  And  the  action  you  took  brought  about  these 
improvements  ?— Yes  ; but  not  to  the  whole  effect.  I 
have  seen  deputations  of  merchants  of  Enniskillen 

Sever  to  the  railway  station  to  wait  upon 
r.  Plews,  and  he  and  Mr.  Shaw  kept  those  large 
deputations  of  respectable  men  outside  their  office,  on 
the  platform,  waiting.  And  they  had  to  wait  then- 
pleasure.  They  did  not  attend  to  the  people,  who  did 
large  business  with  the  railway,  and  gave  it  large 
funds. 

25341.  In  fact,  large  customers  of  the  railway? — 
Yes. 
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25342.  That  is  years  ago? — Yes,  years  ago  ; but  I 
don’t  know  whether  there  would  be  any  improvement 
now. 

25342a.  There  was  an  interregnum,  I understand — 
the  period  when  Mr.  Robertson  was  General  Manager  ? 
—I’ll  come  to  that.  In  striking  contrast  with  the 
management,  which  I have  indicated,  we  had  had  for 
a short  time,  I regret  to  say,  another  manager,  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  combined  the  traits  of  a gentleman,  a 
diplomat  and  a business  expert — one  who  was  not 
above  Jus  business,  but  who  heard  and  investigated 
complaints,  and  tried  to  smooth  matters  between  the 
paying  public  and  the  greedy  railway  company.  He 
was  taken  from  the  Highland  Railway,  in  Scotland  ; 
5.”“  Jf  afterwards  taken  from  our  company  by  the 

rt°rkV°  their  vei-y  involved  busi- 


25343.  He  was  sent  out  to  make  a special 
report  on  the  Indian  railways,  and  lie  was  an 
pointed  a member  of  this  Commission,  but  the  poor 
fellow  died? — I would  have  been  delighted  to  see 
him  hero,  because  he  could  bear  out  everything  I sav 
It  was  a pleasure  to  do  business  with  him,  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  railway  lost  no  money.  Civility 
pays  well,  ancl  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  cheap.  J 

25343a.  It  is.  Those  are  maxims  that  we  all  agree 
with  ? — We  have  another  grievance  against  the  Ulster 
lines 

25344.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  Great  Northern  I 
suppose;  or  do  you  mean  the  Lough  SwiUy  and 
Leitrim  as  well  ?— Oh,  no.  I mean  the  Ulster  line, 
the  Great  Northern. 

25345.  You  have  got  something  to  say  about  claims? 
—Yes.  They  refuse  all,  or  nearly  all,  claims  for  lost 
or  damaged  goods.  Non-possumus  is  their  motto. 
They  write  us — “ We  cannot  allow  anything ; it  is 
your  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  stars;  but  never 

25346.  That’s  the  construction  you  put  upon  their 
reply  to  your  demand  ? — Yes  ; and  there  is  a con- 
tinuous repetition  of  it. 

25347.  Lord  Pvrric. — Is  it  a printed  form  ?— Oh,  no. 

25347a.  Chairman. — That  is  the  interpretation  Mr, 
Jordan  puts  upon  their  reply. 

(Witness). — When  we  ask  them  to  discharge  these 
claims,  small  or  great,  and  they  refused,  and  we 
take  them  into  oourt,  they  are  prepared  to  litigate 
nearly  every  sixpence  worth  of  claim  against  the 
public. 

25348.  They  fight  it  out  in  the  courts?— Yes, 
every  sixpence,  or  nearly  so ; and  when  they 
are  sued  they  bring  a host  of  employees  into  court  as 
witnesses  in  order  to  get  a verdict  by  the  very 
ponderousness  of  piling  up  evidence.  That  is  what 
we  find. 

25349.  Have  you  ever  sued  them  ? — I think  it  is  a 
great  hardship  to  be  compelled  to  go  into  court  when 
people  are  doing  business  with  each  other  every  day 
in  the  week.  I have  let  scores  of  claims,  great  and 
small,  slide  rather  than  bother  going  to  court  for 
every  trifle.  My  idea  is  that  when  a claim  is  sent 
in  they  ought  to  have  some  skilled  official  who  would 
investigate  it,  and  if  the  claim  is  a just  and  fair 
one,  I think  the  company  ought  to  pay,  and  if  it  is 
an  unfair  claim,  then  litigate  it. 

25350.  But  don’t  they  take  that  course?— They 
don’t. 

25351.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a claim  is  made 
the  railway  company  don’t  send  to  you  to  ascertiin 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  claim  ?— They  might 
send  occasionally.  They  repudiate  the  claim  alto- 
gether-. 

25362.  Are  the  goods  carried  at  owner’s  risk?— On 
ordinary  conditions.  They  are  public  carriers,  and 
they  ought  to  carry  the  goods  and  have  no  owner’s 
risk. 

25362a.  So  they  do.  I mean  that  there  are  Com- 
pany’s risk  rates,  and  owner’s  risk  rates,  anil  you  as 
trader  can  elect  which  you  will  have? — I would  throw 
the  onus  upon  them  to  deliver  the  goods. 

25353.  In  other  words,  you  would  do  away  with 
the  owner’s  risk  rate  ? — Yes,  I would  do  that.  I think 
they  have  no  right  to  have  two  classes  of  rates  at  ail. 

25354.  What  do  you  say  about  porterage?— I say 
that  they  have  a deficiency  of  porters  to  handle  goods 
at  the  goods  stations — not  enough  of  men  to  do  the 
business.  At  Enniskillen  they  are  far  too  short  o! 
goods  platform  porters. 

25355.  Is  that  a general  things  or  merely  a.  tiling 
that  happens  on  special  occasions? — I am  complaining 
generally. 

25356.  Is  it  only  occasional? — It  is  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  make  it  inconveinent.  We  send  our  carters 
and  horses  to  the  stations  for  our  goods,  and  they  come 
back  to  us  very  often  saying  that  there  are  no  men  a 
the  stations  to  help  to  load  the  carts.  , 

25357.  Your  team  is  delayed  ?— Our  team  is  delays 
and  that  is  the  complaint  of  the  whole  town.  A ve 
short  time  ago  I was  appointed  by  a meeting  o 
business  people  to  go  over  to  the  railway  station  am 
see  the  stationmaster  to  see  if  we  could  get  som 
amendment,  and  I must  say  that  there  was  but  n 
improvement  after  I had  been  over. 

25358.  You  saw  the  stationmaster? — Yes ; 1 
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him,  and  he  is  a civil,  genial  fellow,  if  he  was  not 

UIM359°What  you  say  is  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
men  to  do  the  work?— Yes.  The  worst  of  this  super- 
cilious management  is  that  its  tone  and  temper 
has  percolated  down  through  the  different  classes, 
even  to  the  railway  porters.  When  you  speak  to 
them  about  anything  they  say  that  Mr.  Plews  won’t 
allow  this  to  be  done  or  that  to  be  done.  The  station- 
masters  generally  are  civil  and  respectably -conducted 
men  • but  I say  tha’t  in  the  interest  of  the  railway 
itself  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  discharge  of 

®°25359a.  No  doubt? — And  it  would  leave  them 
plenty  of  room,  and  there  would  not  be  so  much  fric- 
tion. It  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  friction  with 
pubiic  officials  of  that  class. 

r 25360.  With  regard  to  passenger  accommodation, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ?— I have  not  much  to  say. 
You  have  already  got  almost  everything  that  is  to 
be  said  from  witnesses  from  Enniskillen^  and  I don’t 
want  to  trouble  my  head  with  details.  I don’t  feel 
very  much  inconvenience  myself;  I am  not  able  to 
travel  in  a very  high  class.  I get  into  a third-class 
carriage  and  get  on  fairly  well. 

25361.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  your  district 
that  it  would  be  a great  convenience  if  third-class 
carriages  were  provided  with  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion?— Yes.  I claim  that  third-class  passengers  ought 
to  be  taken  proper  care  of,  as  they  contribute  most  of 
the  cash  to  the  companies,  and  I say  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  cared  for.  There  are  no  lavatories 
in  the  third-class  carriages  on  our  line,  and  not  many 
in  the  other  classes.  Last  year  there  was  an  excur- 
sion party  of  nearly  a thousand  people,  members  of  a 
sodality  in  Enniskillen,  up  to  Dublin,  and  there  was 
no  lavatory  accommodation  on  the  train  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other. 

25362.  Lord  Pirric. — From  Enniskillen  to  Dublin? 
Yes. 

25363.  Chairman. — Isn’t  that  being  gradually 
remedied? — It  is  a slow  remedy. 

25364.  As  they  got  new  rolling  stock  tilie  carriages 
are  being  provided  with  lavatory  accommodation? — 
Oh,  yes. 

25365.  And  all  the  main  line  trains  have  got  it, 
haven't  they? — I’ll  give!  you  some  more  evidence. 
Some  time  ago  I was  going  from  Enniskillen  to  Bel- 
fast, and  when  I got  to  Clones  I had  to  change  car- 
riages. I examined  every  carriage  at  Belfast,  first, 
second,  and  third,  and  on  the  whole  train  there  was 
not  a lavatory  compartment. 

25366.  That  was  on  a branch  line? — It  was  from 
Belfast  to  Clones.  There  was  no  lavatory  accommo- 
dation on  Idle  whole  train. 

25367.  That  was  a stopping  train  ? — Yes,  it  stopped. 

25368.  Then  there  were  sufficient  opportunities  to 
get  out  at  the  stations  ? — Not  so  much.  People  don’t 
like  to  risk  losing  their  train.  I consider  that  the 
third-class  passengers  don’t  get  accommodation  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  money  they  pay.  They 
are  herded  together-  in  the  carriages. 

25369.  But  they  pay  considerably  less  than  the  other 
two  classes? — But  you  should  not  kill  a man  because 

ij  S money  enough  to  pay  a h igher  fai-e. 

“5370.  But  I suppose  you  know,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  that  lavatory  accommodation  in  trains  is 
a recent  improvement  on  railways? — Why  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  times — what’s  the  use  of  injuring  a 
man’s  health. 

25371.  You  will  find  such  accommodation  in  all  the 
corridor  carriages  on  the  main  line?— There  are  no 
corridor  carriages  on  the  side  lines.  Why  not  put  it 

9AwaV\Tai?eS  * ^ n°t  take  so  much, 

tlmt  + Nobody  will  disagree  with  you  when  you  say 
third  i wou*d  an  immense  convenience  if  every 
o -class  carriage  had  lavatory  accommodation. 

„avis  what  you  advocate? — Yes;  I have  done  it  in 
that  '7?use  . Commons  and  at  home.  I do  think 
in  ™e  PuMio  ought  to  get  proper  accommodation 
Iri«l,ery  1!esPect-  I think  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
\aser  an<^  consumer,  tihe  small  farmer,  and 
witl.  .uld  be  taxed  to  the  extent  that  they  are, 
Cont  PaymS  high  railway  charges.  In  proof  of  tire 
char*,* i*?8  and  ai'Bitrary  attitude  with  which  I have 
that  management  of  this  railway  I cite  the  fact 
Dund-yfi  °re  amalgamation  with  the  Ulster^  the 
to  an  ; /nd  PeriT  lines,  Mr.  Plews  refused  to  concede 
that  _ ^mnhal  deputation  of  Enniskillen  merchants 
for  d °?  Bim  any  modification  of  the  rates 
plained^w  °l  °f  which  we  reasonably  com- 

• We  felt  we  were  unreasonably  and  unfairly 


handicapped,  and  we  resolved  to  start,  and  we  did 
start,  what,  was  ironically  named  the  cart  railway. 
We  bought  goods  in  Belfast,  and  then  the  Ulster 
Company  met  us  reasonably  by  carrying  goods  from 
Belfast  to  Omagh  on  Die  one  hand,  and  to  Clones 
on  tihe  other,  and  we  hired  horses  and  carts,  and 
drew  meal,  flour,  and  other  goods  from  Omagh  and 
Clones  to  Enniskillen,  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  You 
can  see  how  this  affected  goods  and  trade.  In  the 
meantime  this  manager,  Mr.  Plews,  drew  similar 
goods  at  much  lower  rates  on  this  line  for  two  or 
three  merchants  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  in  order 
to  induce  them  not  to  join  the  combination,  and  to 
keep  them  fighting  with  us.  Such  was  the  treatment 
received  by  the  men  whose  traffic  helped  to  support 
the  line.  I don’t  think  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
any  railway  company  to  do  that — to  expose  people’s 
goods  and  commerce  to  the  elements  by  such  a mode 
of  doing  business  as  that.  I don’t  think  you  could 
say  that  fill  at  is  fair. 

25373.  The  reason  I don’t  ask  you  about  it  is  that 
these  incidents  are  somewhat  ancient — probably  thirty 
years  ago? — I don’t  think  so.  It  makes  an  indelible 
impression  upon  my  mind  that  merchants  should  be 
treated  in  that  way,  and  there  is  very  little  improve- 
ment. 

25374.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  there  any  carriage  of  that 
kind  done  now,  for  a considerable  distance,  where 
there  are  railways?— I don’t  know.  The  managers  of 
this  railway  seem  to  have  no  country  and  no  people. 
If  they  had  a country,  and  were  interested  in  its 
success,  they  would  concede  terms  that  would  be 
reasonable.  These  people  come  over  here  from  Eng- 
land ; they  don’t  belong  to  this  country,  and  they 
don’t  care  how  they  treat  the  people — except  the 
respectable  people  of  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

25375.  Chairman. — You  said  yourself  that,  you  got 
every  facility  from  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  not  an 
Irishman  ? — There  were  some  reforms  ; but  he  was  not 
long  enough  here. 

25376.  But  he  was  an  Englishman? — No,  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  which  is  a very  different  thing. 

25377.  To  put  it  shortly,  what  remedy  do  you  sug- 
gest for  all  these  things — are  you  of  opinion  that  if 
the  railways  belonged  to  the  State  all  these  matters  of 
complaint  would  be  remedied  ? — I don’t  know  ; but  I 
think  we  would  have  better  justice. 

25378.  Are  you  in  favour  of  State  railways? — Yes ; 
nationalisation. 

25379.  Managed  by  an  authority  in  Ireland? — I 
think  it  should  be  composed  of  people  representing 
the  country. 

25379.4..  To  put  it  broadly — an  Irish  authority  in 
Dublin  to  manage  the  railways? — Yes ; an  Irish 
authority,  composed  of  a certain  number  of  men  from 
tbe  provinces  and  from  the  railways.  I would  give 
the  railway  men  a look  in  upon  the  Board — I don’t 
like  to  call  it  a Board,  there  are  so  many  Boards 
already.  I would  call  it  a Commission.  And  I think 
the  British  Government,  who  do  the  financing,  ought 
to  be  represented.  I think  that  the  country,  railway 
experts,  and  the  British  Government  associated — a 
combination  of  that  sort  would  be  a very  effective  com- 
mittee. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

25380.  But  the  whole  committee  should  he  amenable 
to  Irish  opinion? — Oh,  certainly — yes.  What  other 
opinion  would  you  have  ? 

25381.  Your  mind  is  clear  on  that? — Yes.  I would 
not  exclude  railway  representatives  from  the  manage- 
ment. 

25382.  You  would  have  the  several  interests  involved 
represented  ? — I would. 

25383.  But  you  would  take  care  to  secure  that  the 
acts  of  that  authority  would  be  in  accordance  with 
Irish  opinion  ? — I would.  I don’t  see  what  you  want, 
unless  it  represents  Irish  opinion. 

25384.  And  be  subject  to  Irish  opinion? — Quite  so. 
And  I think  we  would  not  have  to  wait  outside  very 
long,  if  we  asked  for  an  audience,  if  we  had  such  a 
committee  as  that.  I recollect  that  we  sent  a deputa- 
tion from  Enniskillen  over  to  see  the  British  Treasury 
about  rates  that  we  had  overpaid  on  Government 
buildings.  We  had  a pretty  fair  sum  against  them. 
We  were  respectfully  received,  and  Sir  John  Hibbert 
was  Secretai-y  to  the  Treasury.  He  was  a very  civil 
old  man.  The  only  persons  that  were  antagonistic 
were  the  members  of  the  Treasury  ; but  Sir  John 
helped  us,  and  we  got  the  money. 

25385.  The  distinction  you  draw  is  that  the  British 
Treasury  is  very  hard,  but  sometimes  civil,  whereas 
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7 , c lqn7  the  Great  Northern  Railway  management  is  very  hard 
^ ' ' and  very  uncivil  ? — Quite  so.  When  we  went  to  ask 

Mr*.  Plews  for  a concession  on  what  we  thought  to  be 
very  high  rates  we  were,  metaphorically,  pitched  out. 
We  were  so  chagrined  that  we  held  a meeting  in  the 
town,  and  it  was  then  we  started  the  “ horse  railway.” 
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Representa- 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth 
25386.  What  you  have  been  describing,  Mr. 
Jordan — I take  it  from  you — the  carrying  of  goods 
for  one  man,  say,  at  10s.,  while  charging  another 
man  12s.,  is  illegal,  and  that,  you  say,  has  been  going 
on  for  a great  number  of  years  ? — It  was  far  more  than 
that,  sir.  I never  heard  it  was  illegal.  If  we  heard 
The  illegality  it  was  illegal  we  would  try  to  remedy  it.  But  the 
of  preferential  railway  company  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw 


l who  had  been 


Financial 

proposals. 


fares  ?— My  dear  sir,  I could  not  consider  what  r 
would  do,  for  I have  not  £200,000  or  £300,000  • but  I 
think  the  goods  would  require  it  more  tihan.  the  pas 
sengers ; but  at  the  same  time  a little  all  round  and 
if  we  could  have  that  much  money  it  would  be  0f 
great  use  to  the  country. 

25401.  You  have  no  special  views  on  that?— I have 
no  special  theories. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofi. 


the  concession,  and  let  the  three 
getting  it  go  into  the  one  lot. 

25387.  But  a different  rate  to  one  man  is  illegal? — 

I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  it  done. 

25388.  How  can  it  be  stopped  if  people  won’t  take 
steps  to  stop  it  ? — I think  there  are  preferences  still. 

25389.  The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  it  could  be 
stopped? — I don’t  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  because 
I never  got  any  concession  from  the  railway.  I would 
take  it  if  I got  it ; but  I would  not  lower  myself  to 
go  to  them  and  ask  for  a concession ; I would  rather 
pay. 

25390.  I am  sure.  Apropos  of  what  Mr.  Sexton 
asked  you,  you  spoke  of  having  a Council,  containing 
certain  representatives  of  the  Government,  as  finding 
the  money,  and  certain  representatives  of  Irish  in- 
terests ? — Yes. 

25391.  Supposing  they  don’t  agree  ? — Well,  there 
Irish”  Railway  ought  to  be  an  umpire — some  person  to  settle  the  thing 
Nationalisa-  between  them.  But  I don’t  think  the  Government 
tion  Scheme,  would  have  to  find  any  money.  I think  all  that  we 
would  have  to  do  is  to  guarantee  so  much  per  cent., 
and  when  that  is  agreed  upon — say  3 or  4 per  cent. — 
we  can  get  the  money;  but  not  to  pay  6£  or  5£  per 
cent.,  as  this  Great  Northern  line  is  paying.  Why 
should  they,  in  this  poor  country,  exact  such  tariffs 
as  to  pay  enormous  salaries  • and  expenses  ? Why 
should  the  shareholders  of  this  line  get  per  cent, 
on  their  capital,  and,  above  all,  why  should  thousands 
in  the  year  be  extracted  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  people  to  pile  up  a non-productive  reserve  fund? 
It  is  intolerable  that  the  Irish  producer  and  consumer 
should  be  so  taxed  by  the  whims  and  greed  of  the 
directors  of  this  company.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  it  is  for.  Extensions  and  other  new  and  heavy 
expenditure  should  be  met  by  the  shareholders — the 
owners — and  not  by  an  impoverished  people  and 
country.  When  they  exact  from  us  such  excessive 
sums,  the  least  they  ought  to  do  would  be  to  make  the 
passengers  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

25392.  You  have  mentioned  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee, 
but,  supposing  Irish  interests  wanted  reduced 
rates — supposing  the  people  who  represent  Ireland  on 
this  committee  should  say  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  to  reduce  the  rate,  what  then? — If 
they  reduced  the  interest  to  2|  per  cent,  it  would  lower 
the  rate  at  once  ; but  I don’t  see  why  they  should  get 
61>-  per  cent.  There  is  no  such  dividend  for  Consols 
and  other  stocks. 

25393.  But  you  would  have  to  pay  on  the  6g  per 
cent,  basis  ? — I think  they  would  be  glad  to  get  3?  per 
cent,  stock  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

25394.  What  would  happen  supposing  the  financial 
representatives  and  the  representatives  of  local  in- 
terests disagreed? — You  leave  out  the  third  party; 
and  if  there  was  aaiy  good  in  the  third  party,  they 
would  bring  them  together. 

25395.  Which  party  is  that? — The  railway  people. 
They  would  have  a bigger  interest. 

25396.  I don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  rail- 
way people? — The  representatives  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

25397.  You  are  not  proposing  to  buy  out  the  rail- 
ways?— Oh,  dear,  no.  We  don’t  want  that,  we  only 
want  the  Government  guarantee  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  amalgamated  stock  of  all  the  railways. 

25398.  In  order  to  make  money  for  improvements  ? 
—Yes ; and,  if  there  was  any  loss  I think  the  coun- 
try ought  to  bear  it — if  there  was  any  loss. 

25399.  And  your  view  is  that  a sum  of  money, 
£200,000  or  £300,000,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

25400.  Supposing  you  had  your  own  way  in  the 
matter,  and  that  you  had  £200,000  or  £300,000,  would 
you  spend  it  in  reducing  goods  rates 


25402.  Are  you  aware  that  your  evidence  here  is  the- 
ft rst  evidence  that  we  have  had  against  the  civility 
and  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  towards  the  public  ? — I don’t  think  you  had 
much  information  on  the  subject. 

25403.  We  have  had  a great  deal,  but  its  trend  has. 
been  to  show  that  while  many  complained  of  high 
rates  and  fares,  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  say 
against  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  railway 
officials,  from  whom  they  always  received  the  utmost 
sympathy? — We  have  no  experience  of  that  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  and  if  they  do  not  complain  of 
Mr.  Plews,  then  -they  must  be  expecting  something 
from  him. 

25404.  You  have  given,  a great  many  instances  of  a 
general  character  as  to  the  disadvantage  that  you 
suffer  from  for  want  of  facilities  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  You  referred  to  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  what  do  you  say  of  them  ? — Only  for  them 
we  could  not  do  business  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 

25405.  Are  you  speaking  of  all*  this  with  personal 
knowledge  ? — Oh,  yes ; with  a knowledge  of  the  busi- 


25406.  What  traffic  do  you  get  by  the  Ulster  Canal? 
— I don’t  say  much  about  the  Ulster  Canal. 

25407.  It  is  in  your  proof? — We  get  our  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  goods  by  Sligo. 

25408.  With  regard  to  third  class  traffic,  you  think 
that  as  it  constitutes  five  times  that  of  the  other 
classes,  and  five  times  the  amount  in  value,  that  it 
should  be  given  greater  consideration  than  it  now 
receives  ? — I think  so. 


25409.  Do  you  think  .any  good  would  accrue  if  you 
lowered  the  second  class  fares,  and  tried  to  divert 


passenger  traffic  to  the  upper  classes? — I wouldn't 
have  any  objection,  for  I travel  second  class;  you 
know  that  fares  are  high  in  this  country. 

25410.  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage?— 


Examined  by  Lord  Piubie. 

25411.  You  have  given  such  extraordinary  evident 
that  I haven’t  much  to  ask  of  you.  Do  you  think  it 
should  be  compulsory  to  have  lavatory  accommodation 
on  the  trains,  as  it  is  to  have  smoking  compartments? 

- -I  am  bad  evidence  of  that,  as  I don’t  smoke. 
25412.  You  prefer  lavatory  accommodation?— I do. 
25413.  I take  it  you  would  make  lavatory  accom- 
modation compulsory? — I would  make  lavatory  ac- 
commodation compulsory. 

25414.  I agree  witli  you.  Now,  as  regards  the 
civility  matter,  had  you  written  to  Colonel  Plews  ask- 
ing for  an  appointment  at  any  certain  hour,  or  did  yon 
call  on  him  in  tire  ordinary  way  without  notice?— I 
don’t  know  any  such  person  ,as  Colonel  Plews.  I 
know  Mi*.  Plews. 

25415.  Had  you  mad©  an  appointment  withbiB 
to  see  him,  say,  at  12  or  1 o’clock  ? — The  appomtmen: 
would  lie  witli  him. 

25416.  We  all  of  us  have  to  make  appointments 
You  would  hardly  have  to  wait,  for  you  are  a re- 
spectable-looking man  ? — I don’t  recollect  having  osKea 
him  to  meet  us  at  a certain  hour,  for  if  we  did  that 
it  would  be  called  presumption.  , 

25417.  Don’t  you  consider  that  the  manager  or 
railway  deserves  great  credit  for  giving  to  th®  share- 
holders a 6 per  cent,  dividend  ? — I think  he  has 
right  to  do  that.  , , 

25418.  It  is  his  duty  to  the  shareholders,  and i » 
would  be  blamed  if  he  didn’t  do  his  duty?  I d 
care  a two-penny  ticket  who  is  to  blame.  They  na 
no  right  to  get  that  much,  and  they  have  no  ng 
to  take  it.  Mr.  Plews  will  do  nothing  m the  w 
except  for  the  directors.  , 

25419.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  way  to  get  nd  of  tnat  » 
by  public  ownership  ? — Yea  , . , „ 

25420.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod.— Do  you  thnuc  P 
will  get  that  from  the  Government? — It  is  a long 

° 25421.  Chairman. — And  when  you  get  that; 0200,000 
you  will  be  happy?— I am  sure  Mr.  Acworth  is  ouj 
joking. 
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Colonel  R.  G.  Ccsby,  v.l.  , examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


25422.  You  are  a Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the 
Queen’s  County? — Deputy -Lieutenant  and  Vice-Lieu- 
tenant for  the  Queen’s  County. 

25423.  And  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Queen’s 
County  County  ■Council? — The  Queen’s  County 

County  Council  and  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  .Stradbally. 

25424.  You  have  only  really  one  particular  subject 
to  bring  under  our  notice,  I think? — With  reference  to 
a railway. 

25425.  First  of  all,  what  is  the  population  of  Strad- 
bally?— Well,  it  was  at  one  time  between  1,700  and 
1,800,  and  now  it  is  only  930  odd. 

25426.  Then  it  was  a place  of  moderate  importance  ? 
—Before  the  railways  were  run  by  Maryborough  and 
Athy. 

25427.  Was  it  a stopping  place  for  the  coaches? — 
Yes;  it  was  the  main  road  from  Dublin  to  'Cork,  and 
it  had  the  largest  fairs  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

25428.  Cattle  fairs? — Cattle  fairs.  And  now  the 
fairs  have  disappeared  altogether.  It  is  a cattle- 
breeding  county  ; and  it  is  a great  barley-growing 
county. 

25429.  How  far  are  you  from  a railway  station? — 
Five  Irish  miles  from  Maryborough  and  seven  Irish 
miles,  or  nine  English  miles,  from  Athy.  Everything 
lias  to  be  conveyed  by  road  from  Stradbally.  Vicars- 
town,  on  the  canal,  is  about  four  and  a half  or  five 
miles  from  Stradbally  ; and  everything  has  to  be  con- 
veyed there  by  road  from  Stradbally. 

25430.  The  barley  and  the  malt  is  all  carted  ? — And 
the  stones  from  the  quarries.  Quarries  have  lately 
been  opened  on  a very  large  scale. 

25431.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  these 
quarries? — From  90  to  100. 

25432.  Is  it  a good  workable  stone? — It  is  the  very 
best  stone.  Mr.  Kiernan,  a Dublin  contractor,  has 
lately  carried  out  a contract  for  £30,000 ; I think  for 
building  a memorial  church  at  Myshall,  in  Carlow, 
twenty-three  miles  away  from  the  quarries,  and  the 
stone  has  to  be  conveyed  by  a locomotive  and  trucks. 

25433.  Mr.  Sexton. — By  the  road? — By  the  road. 
There  are  three  large  malthouses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  supply  Messrs.  Guinness,  of  Dublin,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  barley  that  is  malted  there,  Messrs. 
Norton  buy  a great  deal  of  barley,  and  supply  their 
other  malthouses  throughout  the  country  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stradbally. 

25434.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  coal  in  the  district? 
—It  is  within  about  nine  miles — tire  Kilkenny  coal.  A 
few  years  ago  we  were  in  treaty  to  have  a railway 
brought  from  Castlecomer,  through  Tinralioe,  by  Strad- 
bally, to  Portarlington,  where  we  hoped  the  coal  would 
be  put  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  for  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Athlone,  when  it  would  be 
on  the  Shannon.  But  now  we  are  more  concerned 
about  having  a railway  direct  ourselves,  because  if 
it-  was  brought  from  the  collieries  to  Stradbally  it 
would  be  all  the  better  still. 

25435.  The  country  is  adapted  for  the  making  oi  a 
railway.  Are  there  any  great  engineering  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  making  a railway? — From  Stradbally  to 
Portarlington  it  would  'be  nearly  level.  Originally 
we  had  the  line  surveyed,  and  all  the  estimates  taken ; 
and  in  those  days  the  proprietors — Major  Close,  who 
has  since  sold  to  the  tenants,  Lord  Portarlington,  who 
has  since  sold  to  his  tenants,  and  myself — were  willing 
to  give  the  ground  free  on  the  condition  that  tho 
tenants  should  be  compensated.  The  line  would  now 
run  from  Stradbally  to  Portarlington  through  my  pro- 
perty, a little  of  Mrs.  Adair's,  and  what  was  lately 
th®  Property  of  Lord  Portarlington. 

Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  ? — 
£4.000  a mile. 

25437.  A single  line? — A single  line  light  railway, 
°.ut  a hroad  gauge.  There  should  be  no  transfer  of 
s ock  when  we  got  to  Portarlington  to  the  main  line, 
went  before  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  then  Chief  Secre- 
ary,  and  he  said  that,  according  to  my  showing,  the 
ne  ought  to  pay.  I said,  “ Yes.  if  oncp,  made.  But 

on^oStlon  is  10  make  the  line  ” 

46438.  And  you  think  that  this  district  would  be 
onsiderably  developed  if  a line  were  made?— Cer- 
hel'f  r“ere  alje  many  signs  which  justify  a sanguine 
uef  that  the  experiment  would  prove  a practical 
ovement ; but  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  policy 
constructing  railways,  with  the  help  of  public 


money  in  poverty-stricken  districts,  where  the  elements 
of  traffic  are  not  on  the  surface,  but  have  to  be  slowly 
developed,  there  can  be  none  in  the  case  of  such  a rail- 
way as  that  proposed  from  Stradbally  to  Povtavling- 
ton. 

25439.  Would  that  take  in  -the  quarries  ? — It  would 
be  close  to  the  quarries — within  a mile  of  the  quarries. 

25440.  The  stone  is  now  being  carted? — Now  being 
carted  for  Dublin,  Carlow — all  by  road  to  the  different 
stations. 

25441.  Carted  to  the  nearest  railway  station  ? — It  is 
carted  now  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  We  can- 
not cart  it  to  the  canal  at  present,  because  there  is  no 
crane  there,  and  there  is  no  means  of  putting  the 
stone  on  the  boat.  The  district  which  it  takes  in 
contains  a vast  and  varied  store  of  wealth,  which, 
if  facilities  were  afforded,  might  be  drawn  from  with 
great  benefit,  not  merely  to  the  people  within  its 
ambit,  but  to  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  and 
other  places,  who  would  be  able  to  carry  on  an  active 
trade,  and  to  interchange  commodities  on  mutually 
advantageous  terms.  Coal  is  now  carried  by  canal 
from  Dublin  to  Vicarstown  at  4s.  2d.  per  ton. 

25442.  You  say  4s.  9 d.  in  your  proof  ? — 4s.  3c?.  is 
the  proper  .figure,  while  on  the  same  canal  it  is  carried 
to  Athy,  from  four  to  five  miles  further  on,  at  4s., 
because  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  compete  with  them. 

25443.  And  the  railway  charge  is  4s.  ? — The  railway 
charge  to  Athy  is  4s.  for  a wagon  of  six  tons.  The 
rates  are  very  high,  indeed,  both  on  the  canal  and  on 
the  railway.  But  I am  quite  aware  that  the  railway 
directors  are  not  able  to  lower  their  rates,  if  they 
wished  to  do  so,  in  fairness  to  their  shareholders.  If 
rates  were-!  lowered,  more  agricultural  produce  could 
and  would  be  sent  by  train  and  canal  to  the  larger 
towns.  Were  the  foreign  competition  to  be  reduced  by 
a tax  on  what  can  be  produced  by  the  farmers,  the 
extra  production  would  be  the  means  of  profit  to  the 
various  railways  and  canals,  even  if  carried  at  a low 
rate.  Were  a central  board  of  directors,  with  a repre- 
sentative or  two  on  it  from  the  various  railway  sys- 
tems, to  be  formed,  they  could  regulate  everything 
now  carried  out  by  the  numerous  boards  of  directors. 

25444.  That  points  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  rail- 
ways under  one  system? — I am  in  favour  of  the  State 
purchase  of  the  railways,  sir. 

25445.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  State  purchase  of 
the  whole  of  the  railways  ? — The  whole  of  the  railways. 

25446.  And  you  think  that  this  particular  district, 
and  many  otQiers  in  Ireland  of  a similar  character, 
might  be  developed  to  the  advantage  of  the  country 
if  the  State  owned  the  railways? — I consider  that 
the  'State  should  purchase  the  railways ; that  they 
should  be  managed  by  one  central  board,  subject  to 
Government  control,  which  would  give  a uniform 
scale  of  rates  and  charges  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  railway  should  be  worked  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public. 

Well  now,  really,  there  is  no  use  in  labouring 
the  question.  Your  views  are  very  explicit,  and  quite 
understood ; and,  therefore,  I will  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Soxton,  if  he  has  anything  to  ask. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

25447.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a poor 
district.  Colonel  Cosby ; it  is  a populous  and  an 
active  district  ? — You  may  call  it  so  ; hut  there  is  no 
enterprise,  and  there  will  be  no  capital  to  build  a 
railway  by  the  people. 

25448.  It  seems  that  Stradbally  new  is  relatively 
worse  off  than  it  was  before  any  of  the  railways  was 
constructed? — Far  and  away  worse.  Its  trade  has 
gone — its  people  have  gone.  They  have  gone  to  the 
railways. 

25449.  You  have  now  an  empty  street  where  the 
street  used'  to  be  blocked  by  Hie  fairs  ? — It  used  to  be 
the  best  fair  when  I was  a child.  Now  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  almanac. 

25450.  Before  the  railways  were  constructed  Strad- 
bally and  other  districts  were  upon  an  equal  footing  ; 
but  now  other  districts  have  got  the  advantage  of  the 
railways,  and  all  that  you  have  got  is  a disadvantage 
by  reason  of  the  railways? — By  being  inland  a dis- 
advantage from  the.  railways. 

25451.  Your  district  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 
It  has  a great  coal-field  and  good  stone  quarries? — 
And  is  a great  barley-growing  country. 
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2S452.  Evidently  the  limestone  is  good  if  it  can  be 
used  for  churches  and  public  buildings  in  the  capi- 
tal?—Some  of  the  stone  is  being  used  in  building 
chu rohes  in  Dublin  this  minute. 

25453.  Then  you  have  tlxe  cattle  industry  and 
barley  growing,  and  you  make  lime? — 'And.  a great 
deal  of  timber,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cut-stone  from 
the  quarries,  they  burn  lime  also.  And  the  rubble 
stone,  which  is  put  generally  on  one  side  now,  anight 
be  utilised  after  being  crashed  in  making  roads  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  no  material 
at  present. 

25454.  And  the  lime  that  you  bum  might  be  used 
as  manure  instead  of  some  manures  now  imported  ? — 
Certainly. 

25455.  Then  your  position  is  that  all  your  products 
have  to  be  carted  before  you  can  reach  a railway,  and 
all  your  supplies  have*  to  be  carted  before  they  can 
come  to  you,  so  that  you  are  taxed  both  ways? — We 
are  taxed  both  ways. 

25456.  I have  been  greatly  struck  by  what  you  say, 
that  you  and  other  landed  proprietors  were  willing  to 
give  the  ground  free.  I have  not  heard  of  another 
case  of  that  kind.  But  even  that  was  not  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  line  for  the  district — your  offer  of  free 
land  ? — No  ; it  seems  not. 

25457.  You  mentioned  that  the  railway  companies 
must  be  fair  to  the  shareholders ; but  how  is  it 
that  in  the  case  of  so  thriving  a district,  and  where 
observers  so  competent  as  yonrself  are  satisfied  that 
the  line  would  be  a practical  success,  that  you  cannot 
induce  the  Great  .Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  to  take  up  the  project? — They  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  it.  They  have  not  the  capital. 

25458.  Oh,  but  if  the  line  would  pay,  additional 
capital  would  involve  no  additional  burden? — You 
would  have  to  persuade  the  directors  of  that. 

25459.  I was  assuming  that  the  conviction  of  men 
like  yourself  would  go  far  with  the  directors?— I am 
a shareholder  in  the  railway  now. 

25460.  The  Commission  has  heard  of  a case  in  that 
district  where  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company  would  not  agree  even  to  take  over  the 
line  if  it  were  made — a shorter  line  than  this — un- 
less they  were  guaranteed  the  working  expenses?— At 
Portumna.  I know  the  place  well. 

25461.  That  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a very 
favourable  attitude  on  their  part?— The  Great  Sou- 
thern and  Western  Company  have  got  no  money  to 


25462  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
are  well  able  to  raise  capital  for  any  purpose  they 
need.  They  can  raise  it  every  year— a great  deal 
more  than  you  want  for  this  purpose.  I understand 
from  another  proof  here  that  one  of  the  last  Acts  of 
inn  nmht  P^llamenit  wa.s  to  authorise  a grant  of 
-4U.000  for  the  construction  of  a canal  to  give  this 
quarry  water  communication  with  the  South  of  Ire- 
land. Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I have  heard  it  We 
at  one  time  thought  that  we  might  be  connected  with 
the  Grand  Canal ; but  on  taking  the  levels  we  found 
that  we  were  ninety  feet  above  it. 

^25463.  The  grant  I mention  was  never  applied  ?— 


25464.  It  looks  rather  as,  if  the  Irish  Parliament 
continued,  there-  would  have  been  no  need  for  this 
Commission  at  all?— We  don’t  ask  for  £40,000:  we 
only  ask  for  about  £32,000. 

'f  !"cl1  dlfficu%  in  a district  like 
Staadbally  (so  likely  to  make  a line  remunerative)  in 
te*  .a^lne’^llat,1S  ■the  Prospect,  Colonel  Cosby, 

iL+T  7 t*er  dlstri<rfc?  in  Inland,  where  the  pros’ 
wbS,ar!r  80  PT0TS1?e'  of  staining  branch  lines 
Country  ?-I  thiT?  develoPment  of  the 

l thl2*  .wouId  be  much  wiser  to  make 
£ ® J Zuere  tra!e  18  evidentl7  on  the  surface  you 
may  say,  than  to  try  and  develop  a country  where 

T ?0t  t ° be  foa»din  *be  future 
3^25466.  You  aie  in  favour  of  State  purchase?— 3 


gV-sfcast ii£st 

25468.  If  the  question  of  transit  is  a questioi 


of  national,  and  not  merely  of  local  interest,  would 
it  not  be  better  that  there  should  be  a public  agency 
with  resources  to  provide  lines,  even  though  they 
might  not  be  remunerative  immediately,  without  lay- 
ing a heavy  burden  upon  she  particular  district 
through  which  the  line  might  run— treating  it  as  a 
national  question?— As  a national  question  I don't 
think  you  would  be  able  to  raise  the  money. 

25469.  I aon  assuming  the  existence  of  a public 
authority,  with  resources,  which  would  treat  the  whole 
system  as  one,  and  wliich,  if  they  had  a profit 
upon  one  part  of  it,  would  apply  that  profit  in 
providing  other  lines  in  districts  where  the  profit 
might  not  exist.  That  would  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  country  ? — Where  would'  the  capital  come 
from  ? 

25470.  I am  assuming  the  existence,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belgium  or  Australia,  of  resources  drawn  from  the 
traffic  receipts  of  the  island  as  a whole? — And  then 
expending  the  profit  of  one  line  for  the  benefit  of 
another. 

25471.  Working  the  whole  system  upon  the  basis 
of  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital  and  then  using 
the  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a whole 
and  for  the  provision  of  lines  wherever  they  are  re 
quired,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  a 
particular  line  would  pay  or  not,  and  without  laying 
a burden  upon  a particular  district? — The  surplus 
capital? 

25472.  The  surplus  receipts  ? — Where  is  the  capital 
to  come  from  to  develop  the  country  ? 

25473.  We  purchase,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
use  of  State  credit  and  the  issue  of  stock  or  by  some 
authority  in  this  country  borrowing  upon  its  own  re- 
sources?— Then  it  would  be  under  the  State. 

25474.  In  some  form  or  another? — Yes  ; I would 
approve  of  the  State.  Were  it  not  for  the  State  the 
money  would  not  be  forthcoming  at  all. 

25475.  A State  guarantee  ? — A State  guarantee. 

25476.  In  the  event  of  a State  guarantee  and  a 
unit  system,  would  you  see  a better  prospect  of  pro- 
viding Stradbally  and  every  other  district  with  a line 
whether  the  line  might  pay  immediately  or  not, 
provided  the  line  was  a public  benefit  and  tended  to 
perfect  the  railway  system  as  a whole  ?— That  would 
be  taking  advantage  of  the  products  of  one  part  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  another  part. 

25477.  It  would  be  treating  the  system  as  a unit, 
and  the  transit  question  as  one  of  national  import- 
ance?— If  it  was  under  State  management,  then  the 
whole  thing  might  be  so  done.  And  my  argument 
would  be  that  unless  under  State  management  you 
would  not  be  able  to  find  the  capital. 

25478.  I contemplate  State  control  in  one  form  or 
another.  But  I suggest  to  you— and  I think  we  agree 

that  whilst  the  provision  of  branch  lines  is  a vital 
need  of  Ireland,  that  vital  need  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  satisfied  except  by  administering  the  railways 
as  a unit  system,  and  working  them  under  public 
control? — Under  State  management. 

25479.  That  is  what  I mean  by  public  control — 
an  authority  created  by  the  State?— Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

25480.  You  spoke,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  of 
State  ownership  being  followed  by  low  and  uniform 
rates? — By  lower  uniform  rates. 

25481.  What  do  you  mean  by  uniform  rates? — That 
the  same  rates  should  be  struck  according  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

25482.  I daresay  you  know  that  there  has  been  a 
great  suit  before  the  Railway  Commission  lately  in 
Dublin,  m which  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
-ttauway  and  the  English  railways,  and  so  on  were 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

25483.  As  you  know,  the  Government,  acting 
through  the  Railway  Commission,  has  power,  in 
C6o«mq/i  cases>  bx  the  rates  ? — I believe  so. 

25484.  And  as  you  know  in  that  case  the  Commis- 
sioners have  decided  that  the  rate  from  Clonmel 
through  Dublin  to  London,  for  cattle,  we  will  say, 
is  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  London, 
liiat  is  mot  a uniform  rate  according  to  your  view? 

ocIoclnM  a I.mdber  distance  for  the  same  money? 

^5485.  Carrying  a further  distance  for  the  same 
. TIlafc  does  not  meet  your  views  ?— That  is  com- 
petition, I suppose. 

25486.  That  is  what  the  State  says  is  the  right 
tiling  to  do,  and  you  don’t  agree  1 — I would  argue  that 
it  you  carry  goods  100  miles  you  ought  to  pay  more 
than  if  you  cany  them  50. 
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25487.  Chairman. — I think  Colonel  Cosby  was  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  local  rates  in  Ireland? — Yes. 
I am  not  an  expert  about  the  English  railways. 

25488.  Mr.  Acworth. — I only  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  difficulties  and  that 
the  State  does  not  always  see  its  way  to  make  a 
uniform  rate  ? — A uniform  rate  according  to  the 
distance. 

25489.  Here  is  a case  where  the  State  very  much 
departs  from  that  principle? — I should  say  'if  they 
charge  5s.  for  carrying  100  miles  they  should  charge 
10s.  for  carrying  200  miles. 

25490.  I am  putting  it  to  you  that  here  is  the  State 
represented  by  expei-t  judges,  who  decide  just  the 
other  way  and  make  a charge  of  5s.  for  100  miles, 
and  only  3s.  6 d.  for  150  miles.  I don’t  wish  to  dis- 
cuss it.  I was  only  pointing  out  the  difficulty?— I 
suppose  it  is  rails  versus  steam  boat. 

25491.  I think  it  is  competition  between  the  North 
Western  and  the  Great  Western.  I won’t  discuss  the 
reasons.  But  there  is  the  difficulty.  One  may  assume 
that  the  expert  State  officials  wei-e  acting  in  what 
they  thought  the  best  interests  of  everybody  ? — Every 
man  has  a right  to  his  own  opinions.  It  is  lucky 
we  do  not  all  agree. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pot:. 


25492.  With  regard  to  the  limestone  industry,  have 
you  any  idea  of  the  yearly  output  of  the  quarries  ? — 
No;  Mr.  Kieran,  who  is  the  contractor-,  will  give  evi- 
dence before  you  as  to  that.  I could  not  tell  you  the 
output.  There  are  from  90  to  100  men  employed  there 
every  day,  and  it  has  all  to  be  carted  away  by  road. 

25493.  There  is  a great  deal  of  machinery  employed 
in  working  it  up  ?— It  is  most  beautiful  limestone ; it 
is  all  done  with  the  chisel. 

25494.  Under  the  present  conditions  all  that  lime- 
stone has  to  be  carted  to  Athy  ? — To  Athy  and  Mary- 
borough on  cars. 

25495.  Does  it  nob  go  to  the  canal? — No;  there  is 
no  crane  to  put  it  into  the  boats. 

25496.  Does  not  the  existing  heavy  traffic  over  tihe 
roads  of  the  county  entail  a considerable  extra  cost 
for  the  upkeep  ? — Certainly.  And  the  upkeep  of  the 
roads  is  put  on  the  farmers.  The  malsters  are  only 
rated  for  the  valuation  of  their  places,  and  they  pay 
nothing  for  the  roads. 


25497.  The  qua, Try  industry  ihas  been  there  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years"? — Yes. 

25498.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  cost  of  the 
roads  has  gone  up  ? — The  contracts  have  been  taken 
°U*  if  ^*ree  or  *fve  years ; and  it  would  not  be 
P®1™  1°  say  until  fresh  contracts  are  made. 

25499.  In  connection  with  the  Castlecomer  mines, 
the  county  surveyor  estimated  some  years  ago  that  the 
upkeep  of  the  roads  in  County  Kilkenny  cost  5s.  6 d. 
a perch,  and  in  the  Queen’s  County  4s.  6 d.  a perch  in 
..onsequence  of  the  heavy  coal  traffic  as  against 
a normal  expenditure  of  2s.  6cl.  a perch.  Would 
it  be  your  opinion  that  the  upkeep  of  the  roads 
Horn  the  quarries  to  Athy,  Maryborough,  and  Port- 
ariugton  would  also  be  proportionately  increased,  be- 
ca“se  of  this  heavy  traffic?— Yes. 

25500.  And  that  the  effect  of  constructing  a rail- 
way would  be  to  make  a considerable  saving  in  the 
iho  roadij  ^ — ^Dt  couuty  rates  for  making 

50  Per  cent-  ? — I think  so. 
wou^  he  a very  great  boon  to  the 
; a very  great  boon  to  the  farmers. 

, U5'  , J * understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
a . 6 from  Castlecomer  to'Stradbally?— We 
Kali  + a line  from  Castlecomer  through  Strad- 

f ™ Ptytarlington,  but  failing  that  we  should  like 
pern?  a hne  from  Stradbally  to  Portarlington. 
from  Stro&eiiC0Uld1  justify  a line  running 

wav  ..  fradbaJiy  ajid  dividing  the  two  existing  rail- 
lines!  ^?u  wou^  then  have  practically  three 
comer  tremendous  traffic  between  Castle- 

ooal.  ^ Sk^hally  and  Maryborough  by  road  with 

Ca?tWHa?  an7  ^ea  the  distance  from 
mil^  161  ^ortar^ngton  ? — About  thirty  statute 


wav  nnnuP  *hat  the  cost  of  making  the  whole  rail- 
a Drettv  l come  to  £100,000.  Of  course  that  seems 
be  riren  arJ’6  8ran^  to  ask  for.  Would  your  district 
WoE?  to.  give  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
85507  Si8**®*®®  ?— No ; they  would  not. 

Peonle  4,n«ijua“  ^ an  s^fdence  that  the  Castlecomer 
uid  be  prepared  to  do  what  was  reasonable  ? 


— The  people  in  our  district  would  not  be  willing  to  r , ,Q„_ 

have  a rate  struck  for  a railway.  They  say  they  ' uLy  h|  tw' 
could  not  afford  it.  Colonel  E.  G 

25508.  Do  you  think  when  there  is  a difficulty  in  Cosby,  v.l. 
finding  money  for  the  poor  districts  of  the  country  Representa- 
that  inch  districts,  such  as  yours,  should  claim  to  get  tive  of  the 
a grant  of  public  money  without  making  some  effort  Queen’s 
to  contribute  in  some  little  degree? — Well,  I cannot  9°“^  .. 
consider  it  a rich  district  at  present.  If  the  in-  Co- Gouncl  ' 
dustries  were  more  developed  the  country  would  be 
gutting  richer  and  richer. 

25509.  It  is  a rich  district  compared  with  the  West? 

— Certainly,  compared  with  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

25510.  In  the  West  they  are  not  prepared  to  give 
further  guarantees  at  present ; but  they  have  given 
considerable  guarantees  for  railway  extension,  and 
penalised  themselves,  to  a very  large  extent  in  the 
past? — They,  at  any  rate,  have  shown  that  they  were 
anxious  to  contribute  where  the  State  was  willing  to 
come  to  their  assistance. 

25511.  You  have  given  us  the  information  that  your 
particular  district  would  not  be  prepared? — I have 
asked  the  question,  and  I was  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

25512.  You  farm  pretty  extensively  yourself  ? — Yes. 

25513.  And  you  know  the  capabilities  of  the  dis-  ,nl.„ -,  .... 

tract? — Yes.  ofKop- 

25514.  As  a practical  agriculturist  do  you  consider  ment  0f  the 
that  under  any  circumstances  there  is  any  great  Agricultural 
possibility  of  any  material,  any  great  development  industries  in 
of  the  agricultural  industry? — Around  us  im-  Stradbally 
mediately  there  is  not  very  much  grass.  It  is  all  district, 
tillage.  Most  of  the  farmers  grow  barley  very  largely 
because  there  is  such  a demand  for  it  in  the  malt- 
houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

25515.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  their  materially 
increasing  the  production  ; they  cannot  get  a great 
deal  more  out  of  the  land  than  they  do  at  present  ? — 

No;  there  is  no  grass  land  available  to  be  ploughed. 

25516.  That  would  rather  negative  the  prospect  of 
any  great  growth  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  your 
district  beyond  what  it  is  at  present? — There  are 
malthouses  at  Mountmellick,  Athy,  and  Maryborough. 

There  have  been  meetings  of  the  farmers  lately  as 
regards  the  prices  of  their  barley ; and  tihey  ap-  The  produo- 
proached  Messrs.  Guinness  to  know  whether  they  could  tiou  of  barley 
sell  direct  to  them  instead  of  sidling  through  the  a special 
malthouses.  The  price  for  barley  is  very  small.  I iuduatry  in 
remember  it  20s.  a barrel,  and  lately  it  is  only  the  district 
13s.  9d.  or  14s. 

25517.  We  all  know  that  the  price  of  barley  has 
very  considerably  decreased,  and  that  anything  that 
would  cheapen  the  cost  of  putting  the  barley  on  the 
market  would  enable  the  farmer  to  get  a better  price 
and  to  do  better  business.  The  point  is:  knowing 
the  amount  of  land  available  in  your  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, and  what  is  got  out  of  it  at  present,  do 
you  think  that  the  giving  of  low  rates,  which  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  the  producer,  would  lead  to  any 
very  great  increase  of  production  of  the  barley  and 
other  cereal  crops  of  the  country? — They  would  have 
a larger  market  to  supply,  and  they  would  have  their  q-he  prospect 
choice  of  sending  barley  and  other  produce-  elsewhere  ot-  traffic 
— to  Dublin  or  the  local  malthouses.  The  cost  at  mr  tne 
present  of  sending  goods  to  Dublin  is  almost  pro-  proposed, 
hibitive.  railway  from 

25518.  If  there  Is  no  prospect  of  an  increase  of  the  istraduully  to 
agricultural  industry  I don’t  see  how  you  can  expect  I’ortarliugton, 
this  railway  to  pay? — We  have  the  malthous«£,  and 
quarries,  and  timber,  and  we  have  a brick  yard  within 
three  and  a half  miles  of  Athy;  it  is  a very  good 
county  indeed  for  cattle,  sheep,  barley,  and  all 
these ; and  of  course  if  they  had  the  means  of  send- 
ing away  their  produce  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  people. 

25519.  Even  assuming  that  there  was  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  traffic,  would  not  the  larger  portion 
of  it  be  likely  to  go  to  the  canal  ? — Things  have  to  be 
drawn  four  and  a half  or  five  miles  to  the  canal. 

25520.  You  get  the  full  benefits  of  water  and  rail- 
way competition.  From  the  evidence  we  have  had 
before  us  the  rates  are  very  much  on  a par,  and  you 
get  so  f.ar  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it,  every  benefit  from 
competition  ? — No,  indeed  we  don’t,  because  in  Vicars- 
town  there  is  no  competition. 

25521.  How  about  Athy? — With  Athy  there  is  com- 
petition ; but  it  is  seven  Irish  miles  from  Stradbally ; 
it  is  nine  English  miles. 

25522.  You  gave  the  rate  for  coal,  4s.  ? — 4's.  3 d.  to 
Vicarstown,  and  4s.  to  Athy,  four  or  five  miles  further 
on. 
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25523.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  a very  cheap  rate ; 
it  works  out  at  less  than  a penny  a mile  when  you 
deduct  terminate? — When  you  have  to  draw  that  to 
Athy  seven  Irish  miles  you  bring  it  to  4s.  a ton  extra. 

25524.  The  railway  company  have  power  under  their 
Acts  to  charge  you  practically  a halfpenny  a mile 
more  than  they  do  at  present? — I don’t  wish  to  com- 
plain of  the  rates  so  much  as  the  inconvenience  of 
putting  our  goods  on.  the  railway  and  canal. 

25525.  Naturally  we  should  all  like  a railway  at 
our  front  door,  but  we  cannot  expect  it?— Failing  a 
railway,  if  we  could  have  a motor  service  to  carry 
not  only  passengers  but  goods. 

25526.  The  Queen’s  County  roads  are  adapted  for 
the  purpose  ? — The  roads  are  very  good  compared  with 
most  parts  of  Ireland. 

25527.  The  roads  are  very  much  better  than  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland? — Certainly. 

25528.  And  would  afford  a favour-able  opportunity 
for  experiment  in  the  direction  which  you  indicate  ? — 
For  a motor  service,  certainly. 

25529.  Do  you  think  that  such  a service  would  en- 
counter opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  carters 
and  people  of  that  kind? — A great  many  carters  are 
at  present  employed  carrying  away  produce.  They 
would  he  some  opposition,  because  they  must  live. 

25530.  Do  you  think  that  that  opposition  could  be 
overcome? — Yes;  I think  so;  there  would  be  other 
means  found  of  getting  these  men  a livelihood. 

25531.  As  regards  the  State  acquiring  control  of 
the  railways,  would  your  idea  he  an  amalgamated 
system  under  State  control  or  administered  directly 
by  the  State? — A Central  Board  under  State  manage- 
ment. 

25532.  What  would  the  Central  Board  consist  of  ? — 
It  might  consist  of  one  or  two  directors  from  the 
various  companies. 

25533.  The  existing  companies? — The  existing 
companies. 

25534.  And  the  State  management  would  then  be 
confined  to  regulating,  so  to  speak,  the  rates  and 
fares  to  such  a figure  as  the  State  might  consider 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
development  of  the  country? — I should  say  so. 

25535.  Then  any  such  system  where  the  State’s 
duties  were  confined  to  those  functions,  I suppose, 
would  involve  some  subsidy  or  guarantee  being  given 
to  the  shareholders  under  the  amalgamated  system, 
protecting  them  against  any  loss  which  might  accrue 
from  the  reductions  that  were  considered  desirable  by 
the  State? — I should,  first  of  all,  consider  that  the 
State  should  purchase  the  railways,  and  failing  that, 
that  they  should  be  under-  one  management  under  the 
State. 

25536.  When  you  spoke  of  a Railway  Board  being 
constituted  from  the  existing  railway  directors  I don’t 
suppose  if  the  State  purchased  the  railways  they 
would  be  prepared  to  hand  them  over  to  such  a 
Board  ? — A Central  Board  under  State  management. 

25537.  That  is  not  quite  the  point  on  which  T 
wished  your  opinion,  hut  assuming  the  State  would 
not  take  the  railways  over  would  you  think  a Central 
Board,  such  as  you  speak  of,  subject  to  State  control 


as  to  nates  and  fares  and  guaranteed  against  any  U 
which  may  occur  for  a limited  number  of  years'’  f0ur 
or  five,  so  that  the  shareholders  would  be  in  no ’worse 
position  than  at  present,  would  you  think  that  an 
improvement  on  the  present  position?— As  an 
alternative  scheme. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

25538.  I have  just  two  questions  to  ask  you.  You 
speak  of  the  landlords  agreeing  to  give  the  lands 
provided  the  tenants  were  compensated— to  whom  did 
you  make  that  offer — to  the  Government  or  to  the  rail- 
way companies  running  through  the  district  ?— Major 
Close  and  the  Late  Lord  Portarlington  both  personally 
agreed  to  give  their  lands  for  nothing,  I having  told 
them  I would  do  so,  and  I stated  that  before  Mr 
Balfour. 

25539.  Then  the  offer  was  to  the  Government 
not  to  the  railway  company? — We  went  on  deputa- 
tions to  the  railway  companies ; they  must  have 
known  that. 

25540.  Did  you  make  the  same  offer  to  the  railway 
company  ? — I presume  we  did ; I cannot  recollect 
that  point. 

25541.  I don’t  want  such  a favourable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  he  over- 
looked?—We  were  willing  to  give  up  our  interests 
as  long  as  the  tenants  were  compensated. 

25542.  You  spoke  about  the  price  of  barley  having 
so  terribly  fallen  that  practically  the  farmers  now 
don’t  wish  to  grow  it  to  any  extent;  is  it  that 
there  is  not  any  competitive  buying,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  flax  industry  in  the  North  of  Ireland ; it 
is  supposed  that  tlie  flax  spinners  say  the  price  will 
be  so  much  in  certain  districts,  and  they  do  not 
compete  in  those,  do  you  think  the  same  thing 
has  taken  place  in  barley? — It  is  presumed  that 
people  that  buy  barley  arrange  the  prices  between 
themselves,  and  the  farmers  after  threshing  semi 
their  barley  in,  and,  without  >a  price  being  named, 
the  price  is  named  afterwards.  All  these  people,  I 
believe,  have  banded  together  to  say — “ We  will  give 
no  more  than  fourteen  shillings”  ; there  is  no  com- 
petition. 

25543.  Then  .it  is  owing  to  there  being  no  competi- 
tion that  there  is  a decrease  in  the  cultivation  of 
barley,  as  it  is  also  so  in  the  ease  of  flax?— I am 
sure  if  one  man  gave  seventeen  shillings  the  others 
would  have  to  give  it,  but  they  combine  to  give  a 
certain  price  and  won’t  exceed  it. 

25544.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pop. — You  say  that  the 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  Dublin  brewers  or  malsters?— 
T heard  so. 

25545.  Is  it  not  largely  determined  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  get  the  barley  from  abroad  at  a good  deal 
less  than  the  price  asked  for  it  here  ? — I flunk  so. 

25546.  I have  always  understood  that  really  Guin- 
ness’s— to  speak  of  no  other  firm — gave  a considerable 
portion  of  tlieir  trade  to  the  Irish  growers  in  order 
to  keep  them  going.  They  could  get  tbe  barley  much 
cheaper  abroad  ? — I am  sure  if  fair  tirade  were  only 
the  law  of  the  land  we  should  be  very  much  better 
off  in  ibis  country. 


Thomas  F.  Higgins, 

25537.  Mr.  Higgins,  You  are  the  Coroner  for  the 
Queen’s  County? — Yes,  sir. 

25548.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  deputation 
appointed  by  the  Queen’s  County  County  Council? — 
Yes,  sir. 

25549.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Cosby  ? — Yes. 

25550.  Is  your  proof  somewhat  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Colonel’s? — Very  much  the  same,  sir. 

25551.  The  'Colonel  suggested  a line  up  to  Strad- 
bally?—I suggest  a line  from  Castlecomer  via 
Clough,  Timaaioe,  and  Stradbally. 

25552.  In  other  words,  you  want  an  extension  of 
the  railway  further  south?— I want  it  to  come 
through  the  coal-field. 

25553.  You  want  to  tap  the  coal-field  ?— Yes,  as 
well  as  the  Stradbally  quarries. 

25554.  Now,  we  have  heard  all  about  the  quai-ries  ; 
you  don’t  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  the  Colonel 
has  said  on  that  subject? — No. 

25555.  The  Colonel  did  not  refer  at  any  great 
length  to  the  question  of  the  collieries — merely  stat- 
ing where  they  were.  What  have  you  got  to  say 


R.c.s.1.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

about  the  coal-fields  of  that  district? — I say  that 
they  lie  principally  between  Stradbally  and  Castle- 
comer. There  are  several  collieries  in  this  area  that 
have  yielded  a large  output  in  the  past,  but  nothing 
to  what  they  could  have  yielded  if  there  was  a rail- 
way in  existence  to  develop  them  and  cany  away  the 
coal  to  the  central  towns  in  Ireland,  where  it  would 
find  a market. 

25556.  We  have  heard  evidence  direct  from  those 
districts  with  reference  to  the  coal  from  Mr.  Prior 
Wandesforde;  he  is  working  some  of  these  collieries? 
— -Yes,  sir ; they  are  on  his  property— some  of  them 

25557.  But  there  are  others  ? — Oh,  there  are  several 
others. 

25558.  Whatl  is  the  extent  of  this  coal-field  ?—I 
think  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who  made 
the  valuation  of  Ireland,  to  be  12,000  acres. 

25559.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Much  larger  than 
that — 65,000  English  acres — something  like  that?  1 
have  not  got  the  figures. 

25560.  iSixty-four  thousand  statute  acres,  as  a mat- 
tor  of  fact? — I am  only  speaking  pi  this  particular 
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one  between  Stradbally  and  Castlecomer — not  of  the 
Leinster  coal-field  generally,  which  is,  of  course, 
much  larger. 

25561.  Chairman. — Is  the  coal  of  good  quality? — 
Very  good  quality,  indeed.  The  coal  of  th;s  district 
between  Stradbally  and  Castlecomer  contains  less 
sulphur  and  is  of  better  quality  than  the  coal  of  the 
rest  of  the  Leinster  coal-fields ; it  is  a good  house 
•coal  as  well  as  being  good  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses—the  best  anthracite  coal. 

1 25562.  According  to  your  proof  there  .are  eight  dis- 
tinct beds  of  coal  in  the  district  to  which  you  refer  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

25563.  Do  you  know  personally  anything  about  that 
subject? — Well,  nothing  except  conversation  with  the 
miners  and  my  reading  on  the  subject. 

25564.  I see  you  particularise  the  eight  different 
kds  s — I took  that  from  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  book. 

25565.  Are  they  all  being  worked,  the  eight  beds  ? — 
They  have  been  worked  from  time  to  time,  the  beds 
on  the  surface.  That  is  the  seventh  and  eighth  in 
number;  they  are  near  to  the  surface  and  have  been 
worked  out  in  most  places,  but  others  have  not  been 
touched,  that  is  in  the  mines  that  have  been  opened ; 
they  have  worked  that  much  and  abandoned  the 
mines  ; they  simply  worked  the  ones  near  the  surface  ; 
the  others  have  not  been  tapped. 

25566.  Then  the  coal  measures  when  you  get  a 
little  lower  down — well,  what  depth  of  coal  have  they 
there  ? — They  have  a four-foot  bed  further  lower  down, 
which  has  never  been  reached  in  any  of  the  mines 
except  perhaps  those  of  Mr.  Wandesforde. 

25567.  What  are  the  seams  they  work  now? — The 
first,  three  feet  coal. 

25568.  Well,  I think  we  had  that  from  Mr. 
Wandesforde.  Are  his  collieries  better  or  of  the  same 
category  as  the  others? — I think  they  are  the  very 
same;  it  is  all  the  same  quality  of  anthracite  coal. 

25569.  You  think  if  a railway  were  extended ? 

—Right  through  the  colliery  district? 

25570.  Right  through  the  colliery  district ; that 
there  would  be  an  enormous  development  of  the  coal 
traffic  passing  over  the  railway  and  being  distributed 
throughout  Ireland  ?— That  is  my  opinion.  I know 
one  firm  of  millers  in  Portarlington  and  Maryboro’, 
Messrs.  Odium,  who  informed  me  that  they  saved 
£1,000  a year  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  culm  from 
this  coal,  but  now  they  have  given  rip  using  it, 
Castlecomer  is  too  far  away  to  bring  it  by  cart  and 
the  colliery  in  the  Queen’s  County,  at'  the  Rush 
colliery,  from  which  they  were  getting  it  by  carts 
previously  lias  closed  up.  But  during  the  time  they 
were  getting  it  from  Rush’s  colliery,  the  ordinary 
culm,  they  saved  £1,000  in  their  coal  account.  They 
constructed  their  furnaces  and  engines  to  suit  it  and 
tubular  boilers  in  order  to  make  it  suit  the  anthra- 
cite coal. 

25571.  They  adapted  their  furnaces  to  it? — Yes, 
sir.  ’ 


25572.  What  is  the  length  of  your  proposed  line  ?- 
would  be  22  statute  miles. 

i5  l?'  ®-as  tlleru  fieen  any  estimate  made  of  tb 
pr™e  £?st?~At  outside  £100,000. 
fine? onn Your  opinion  is,  I suppose,  that  tha 
Vo  sir  Canno*  h®  found  by  private  enterprise  ?— 

NoW  what  do  y°u  suggest  should  be  done?—! 
•we  wnnlr}V1,SOt  Ji110  half  of  i<;  as  a Government  gran 
bamni?l  be  ab?e  to  raise  the  rest  of  it  either  b; 
'tocl-  guarantee,  or  shareholders  applying  for  tli 
W«4rnrnat,e  ! the  Great  Southern  am 

Railway  might  perhaps  give  some  assistance 
^;I*jt  a fact  that  many  years  ago  a grant  wa 
manv  J°T  tblS  rallway  ? — No,  sir ; there  was  a gran 

never  carriedaoutb7  Irish  Parliament.  which  wa 

TCawPJ’  y°u  mean  to  say  that  so  far  back  as  10' 
for  a Srant  was  made  by  the  Irish  Parliamen 
were  ® purP.ose  °f  constructing — -?— A canal,  then 

a "K“r daj— 

25570  tv  1S  my  evi(ience. 

25580'.  So'OQO  r®“emJ?er,  ^ amount  ?— £40,000. 
107  yeans  aen? v absolutely  voted  as  far  back  a 
25581  A-nrl  +1.  ieS-„.  . 

worked  evlr  sino!? C°^leneS  nSte  °?,.less  have  beel 

worked  for  thJ]Ce  ^ 9b’  yes  > the  collieries  have  beei 
lor  the  local  demand  merely. 


25582.  And  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal? — T . . .qn7 
Practically  unlimited;  there  are  millions  of  tons  of  ~ 

coal  there  still  untapped.  Tlu.mas  F. 

25583.  And  there  is  practically  an  unlimited  de-  Higgins, 
mand  if  there  was  cheap  transit  for  it? — Yes.  k.bc.s.i. 

25584.  You  suggest  that  some  new  body  should  ad-  Representa- 
vance  half  the  cost  of  this  railway  and  you  think  the  Vve  t',e 
district  would  find  the  other  half  ? — I think  so,  some-  ^uee,l’.s 
body  ; a good  deal  of  the  stock  would  be  taken  up  in 
the  district  and  by  the.  public  generally. 

25585.  Do  you  think  if  the  State  owned  the  rail- 
ways they  would  be  induced  to  make  a line  to  set  this 
coal  ?— Yes. 

25586.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  State  purchase  of  Tj*e purchase 
Irish  railways,  you  heard  Colonel  Cosby’s  evidence  of.^he  In.sh 
on  that  subject? — Yes.  railways  by 

25587.  Do  you  agree  with  it?— I have  not.  given  reLmmended 
much  consideration  to  it.  recommended. 

25588.  Do  you  disagree  with  it  ? — Oh,  certainly  not ; 

I think  the  people  should  be  guaranteed  their  income 
in  some  way. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

25589.  You  say  an  Act  authorising  a free  grant 
of  £40,000  was  passed,  was  there  any  investigation 
afterwards  whether  they  should  grant  that  money, 
or  was  it  definitely  offered  to  the  country  ? — It  was 
definitely  offered. 

25590.  It  was  not  merely  an  Act  authorising  it  to 
be  done  provided  they  were  satisfied  it  was  required  ? 
— The  Act  granted  the  money  after  investigation. 

25591.  The  investigation  took  place  and  the  Act 
came  forward,  why  was  it  not  carried  out?— The  whole 
thing  fell  through,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

25592.  Excuse  me;  the  Act  was  passed  and  the  Act 
of  Union  did  not  prevent  that  £40,000  from  being 
carried  out  ? — I cannot  answer  you,  sir,  on  that  point, 
all  I know  is  that  it  passed  through  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. 


The  grant  of 
£10,000  by 
the  Irish 
Parliament 
to  afford 
transit 
facilities  to 
the  Castle- 


comer district. 


25593.  Many  an  Act  is  passed  authorising  so  much 
money  provided  it  may  be  considered  desirable  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  or  on  some  further  in- 
vestigation, but  you  rather  put  it  that  the  countv 
was  offered  £40,000,  and  that  somebody  did  not 
carry  it  out,  who  was  to  blame  for  not  carrying  it 
out  ? — I don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Acwort/i.. — Did  not  Colonel  Coshy  say  the  rea- 
son was  they  found  the  levels  impossible. 

25594.  Lard  Pirrie. — No,  he  said  they  required  nine 
locks.  The  distance  was  ninety  feet,  and,  therefore, 

I did  not  think  your  evidence  was  complete  ?— That 
is  a different  thing— you  refer  to  a different  thing. 

Colonel  Cosby. — I referred  to  a canal  from  Stradbally 
to  Vicarstown,  not  the  canal  proposed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

Witness. — This  is  a canal  from  the  coalfields  to  the 
River  Nore,  before  the  present  Grand  Canal  was  con- 
structed at  all. 

Chairman. — I think  it  is  a different  canal  altogether 
to  what  the  Colonel  said. 

25595.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  would  be  no  physical  Money  never 
difficulty  between  Castlecomer  and  the  Nore  ?— No,  sir.  used  and 

25596.  Lord  Pirrie.— The  way  you  leave  the  matter  alleged  to  be 
in  your  evidence  is  that  there  is  £40,000,  I take  it,  still  due. 
due  to  the  Queen’s  County? — Yes. 

25597.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  it? — We  are  asking 
for  it  now.  Colonel  Cosby  and  a deputation  asked 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  for  it,  but  I am  not  sure  that  they 
made  use  of  the  historical  argument. 


Examined  by  -Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

25598.  I think  you  said  the  cost  of  this  line  would 
be  about  £100,000? — Yes. 

25599.  If  it  were  made  a light  railway  like  a tram- 
way, it  would  cost  considerably  less — £3,500  a mile? — 

Oh,  yes. 

25600.  That  would  work  out  at  about  £80,000,  but  The  Baronies 
even  putting  it  at  4,000  a mile,  that  would  only  in-  willing  to  bear 
volve  a guarantee  of  about  £4,000  a year,  and  what  I half  the  cost 
understood  you  to  say  was  that  if  the  Treasury  would  of  the  pro- 
be willing  to  pay  half  that  guarantee  that  the  baronies  posed  line, 
interested  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  other  half  ? — I have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would. 

25601.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
bable traffic  that  would  pass  over  such  a railway  ?-- 
We  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  that  would  bo  sold  in  Estimated 
tbe  different  towns  in  Leinster  would  come  to  a great  value  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  traffic. 

25602:  Do  you  know  that  at  the  time  when  there 
was  a proposition  made  to  make  a line  from  Castle- 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


comer  to  Folksrath,  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  traffic  passing  over  that  line  would 
be  about  £13,600  a year. ' Assuming  that  estimate  was 
anywhere  within  the  mark,  and  supposing  that  by  this 
line  you  would  also  develop  the  limestone  industry  in 
Stradbally,  such  an  estimate  would  be  well  within 
bounds  ? — Certainly. 

25603.  Assuming  the  working  expenses  of  the  line 
were  within  75  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  [the  light  rail- 
ways of  Ireland  are  not  worked  much  under  that,  but 
I think  75  per  cent,  would  be  a fair  working  estimate], 
that  would  mean  that  the  expenses  would  be  about 
£10,000  ; that  would  leave,  if  the  figure  I gave  you  of 
£13,000  represented  'the  traffic  passing  over  the  line, 
£3,000  to  meet  this  guarantee.  In  other  words,  the 
liability  of  the  baronies  and  the  Treasury  would  be 
£1,000  ‘between  them— £500  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
and  £500  on  behalf  of  the  baronies— and  you  think 
that  that  might  not  be  an  unreasonable  contribution 
to  ask  from  people  who  are  to  derive  so  much  benefit 
from  this  railway  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
unreasonable.  I think  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
that  if  it  was  explained  to  them  that  they  would  not 
be  liable  for  more. 

25604.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  £400  or  £500  a year  on  the  upkeep  of  the 
public  roads,  which  would  practically  indemnify  them 
against  the  contribution  they  are  malting  in  respect 
of  the  railway — that  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

25605.  Why  did  tills  coal  mine  that  was 
supplying  the  Messrs.  Odium  shut  up  ? — 'Because 
the  cartage  was  too  costly.  The  wonder  is  why  all  the 
coal  mines  there  are  not  shut  up  for  the  same  reason. 
They  can  only  supply  certain  distances  by  the  carts, 
and  they  cannot  compete  with  Welsh  coal  where  the 
railway  goes. 

25606.  But  here  was  this  one  place— it  was  saving 
£1,000  a year? — That  is  so. 

25607.  One  would  suppose  they  must  have  been  using 
at  least  10,000  tons  of  coal? — That  is  so. 

25608.  Wa^  not  that  big  enough  to  keep  the  thing 
going? — They  were  getting  the  culm  from  Rush’s 
colliery  at  five  shillings  a ton,  instead  of  which  they 
have  to  pay  twelve  shillings  for  the  Welsh  coal,  but 
the  cartage  from  the  colliery  all  tlie  way  made  up  the 
difference. 

25609.  What  I don’t  understand  it  this — they  went 
on  doing  it  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

26610.  Why  did  they  cease  doing  it — the  Welsh 
coal  got  dearer,  not  cheaper  ? — Because  the  colliery 
in  that  particular  region  within  the  cartage  ax-ea 
ceased  to  operate. 

25611.  Why  did  the  colliery  cease  to  operate — that 
is  what  I don’t  understand.  If  the  colliery  had  got 
a good  customer  who  had  been  able  to  pay  for  some 
years,  why  did  they  shut  up  ? — They  wanted  more 
than  that ; tliat  was  not  big  enough  to  keep  them 
going. 

25612.  Do  you  know  why  it  is,  assuming  your  case 
to  be  correct,  that  there  is  coal  here  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  worked  at  a profit ; why  is  it  that  no 
capitalist  has  ever  come  along ; it  is  not  a big  sum 
of  money,  £100,000 ; have  you  any  explanation,  be- 
cause as  long  ago  as  Sir  John  Allport's  Commission  he 
asked  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  why 
they  did  not  take  it  up,  so  they  must  have  had  their 
attention  called  to  it  and  the  attention  of  capitalists 
^Gnfooo  ^ ^es,'  J ames  Allport’s  Commission 

in  1888  reported  adversely  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  m this  matter. 

_r2®613'  ^ey.  said  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  ought  to  have  done  it.  Can  you 
explain  why  nobody  else  has  ever  taken  it  up  all  these 
7farL?r^  haY6  no*  the  slightest  idea.  I think  the 
capitalists,.  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  spare,  made 

lon|R?«omiStake  m DOt  ?utting  inio  tllis  project 

r,,314‘  A,\a  I?-le’  if  ^re  is  a coalfield,  it  is  not  a 
hunting  for  a capitalist,  but  it  is  a ques- 
.°f  the  capitalists  tumbling  over  each  other  to 

tea  ? %*szi* 

-tltft th“  ”*  h‘K»" 

ass  jrif&gj 


the  coal  is  there  in  abundance ; it  is  anthracite  coal 
it  is  a different  class  from  the  Welsh  coal.  r 

25616.  You  have  satisfied  yourself  that  in  can  k, 
worked  profitably? — We  have,  certainly.  66 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

25617.  It  was  just  before  the  Legislative  Uni™ 
that  this  grant  was  enacted? — Tliat  is  so. 

25618.  The  meaning  of  that  would  appear  to  be  that 
an  Act  was  passed,  and  if  the  work  were  proceeded 
with,  then  in  a future  session  the  Irish  Parliament 
would  have  appropriated  the  money  ? — I believe  so 

25619.  But  before  the  future  session  arrived  the 
Irish  Parliament  itself  was  legislated  out  of  exist 
ence  ? — Yes. 

25620.  And  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  not 
honour  the  bond  ? — That  is  so. 

25621.  When  you  remember  that  they  charged  Ire- 
land a million  and  a quarter  to  pay  the  gentlemen 
who  voted  away  the  Irish  Parliament,  you  would 
hardly  expect,  them  to  pay  £40,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  ?— There  was  none  to  spare  afterwards. 

25622.  The  state  of  this  railway  case  >n  Ireland 
appears  to  be  that  bodies  of  capitalists  have  con- 
structed railways  wherever  they  thought  railways 
would  pay,  and  now  there  is  no  private  capital 
forthcoming  to  accommodate  the  remainder  of  the 
country — is  that  the  position  ? — I believe  so. 

25623.  Every  district  is  left  to  shift  for  itself?— 
Precisely. 

25624.  No  one  views  the  question  as  a national 
question.  There  is  no  authority  entitled  to  view  the 
question  as  a national  question? — No. 

25625.  Here  you  are  in  this  comparatively  thriving 
district  endeavouring  for  the  last  sixty  years  to  get! 
railway,  and  you  have  failed,  although  the  principal! 
company  in  the  country  traverses  that  district  ?- 
Yes,  sir.  In  1895  tliat  principal  company,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  promised, 
in  answer  to  a deputation  that  waited  oil  them  in 
connection  with  this  project,  that  they  would  do  all 
they  could  about  it,  and  sent  inspectors  to  examine 
the  line,  but  did  not  do  anything.  One  of  the  inspec- 
tors told  me  -personally  that  there  was  enough  coat 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  collieries  to  keep  the  rail- 
way going,  carrying  it  away,  for  five  years.  He  was 
referring  to  this  culm,  that  there  is  not  any  de- 
mand for  for  household  purposes,  for  it  can  only  be 
consumed  in  furnaces  and  mills. 

25626.  Hie  railway  companies  have  now  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  having  lines  made  for  them  free?— Yes. 

25627.  And  they  have  become  so  fastidious  or  scep- 
tical about  profit  that,  even  when  the  line  is  made 
free,  they  want-  the  working  expenses  guaranteed?— 
Yes. 

25628.  Can  you  look  with  any  confidence  to  existing 
companies  providing  any  additional  lines? — I think 
it  is  impossible  to  develop  the  country  while  that 
system  prevails. 

25629.  If  you  substitute  for  private  owners  a 
united  system  under  public  authority,  I submit  to 
you  that  one  of  tire  effects  would  be  that  owing  to  the 
credit  of  the  State  rendering  it  possible  to  raise 
capital  more  cheaply  than  private  enterprise,  the 
interest  to  be  paid  upon  the  capital  of  the  united 
system  would  be  so  much  less  than  the  money  now 
paid  away  in  dividends,  that  there  would  be  a wide 
margin  of  profit  available,  do  you  agree  with  that? — 
I do,  provided  the  people  who  have  settled  incomes  out 
of  the  railway  companies  at  present  are  not  injured. 

25630.  That  would  be  a condition  precedent  that 
they  should  be  paid  off  at  what  would  be  agreed  upon 
as  fair  terms  ? — Yes. 

25631.  The  second  result  would  be  that,  of  course, 
the  administration  of  one  system  under  one  authority 
would  be  vastly  more  economical  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  systems  now  existing? — Yes. 

25632.  These  two  heads  of  saving  would  create  a 
large  fund,  and  would  not  that  fund  be  available,  not 
only  for  the  reduction  of  rates  and  fares,  but  also 
for  providing  a capital  for  the  construction  of  the 
branch  lines  still  required  ? — Yes. 

25633.  Is  not  that  the  royal  road  to  what  you 
want? — I believe  so. 

Colonel  Cosby. — I hope  you  understand  the  canal 
talked  about  in  1800  was  a totally  different  canal  to- 
what  you  talked  about. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Oh,  yes ; it  was  a canal  from  Castle- 
comer  to  the  Nore  that  was  contemplated  in  1800. 


The  Commission  a djouned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  a.. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  JULY  9th,  1907, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Recaption  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  (Chairman);  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.r.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  HanburyG.  Qeoghegan,  b.i. — Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  if  I may,  with  your  permission,  before  you 
get  into  your  business  lor  the  day,  the  question  of 
costs  was  mooted  yesterday,  I would  like  to  give  you 
the  references  in  two  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with 
that.  The  19th  section  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  1888,  which  left  it  absolutely'  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  ; 
then  comes  the  section  2 of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  1894,  which  is  very  short,  and  to  this 
effect : " In  proceedings  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
•Commissioners,  other  than  disputes  between  two  or 


more  companies,  the  Commissioners  shall  not  have 
power  to  award  costs  to  either  side  unless  they  are 
of  opinion  that  either  the  claim  of  the  defendants  has 
been  frivolous  or  vexatious.”  So  it  is  an  indemnity  to 
the  company,  and  wrongly. 

Chairman. — I think  that  is  what  Mr.  Acworth  told 
us  yesterday. 

Mr  Qeoghegan. — There  is  something  else.  I was 
asked  if  I were  a K.C.  No  leader  of  the  Victorian 
Bar  wears  silk  as  a K.C.  They  have  recently  raised 
to  the  Bench  two  of  its  most  learned  men — Mr. 
Higgins  and  Mr.  Isaac.  They  were  stuff  gownsmen. 


July  9,  1907. 

The  question 
of  costs  in  the 
Railway  and 
Cana!  Com- 
mission Court. 


Mr.  Joseph  O’Connob  examined  by  the  Chaibman. 


25634.  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  live  in  the  County  Kil- 
dare?—Yes;  Mylerstown,  Naas,  County  Kildare. 

25635.  What  particular  industry  are  you  engaged 
in?— In  the  cattle  trade  principally.  Farming  and 
the  cattle  trade. 

25636.  Now  what  are  the  principal  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  cattle  trade  which  you  wish  to  bring 
before  our  notice? — You  have  it  there  in  the  precis. 

25637.  But  I want  it  on  the  notes  ?— On  the  general 
principles  of  the  cattle  trade. 

®38.  First  of  all,  is  the  transit  of  cattle  traffic 
satisfactory  in  this  country  on  the  railways  1 — No,  not 
in  some  instances. 

25639.  What  do  you  object  to? — The  speed  of  cattle 
trains.  They  are  very  uncertain,  and  give  great  dis- 
satisfaction at  a great  many  times  and  a great  many 
places.  We  respectfully  say  that  there  should  be  a 
speed  limit  for  cattle  trains. 

25640.  What  do  you  mean — a maximum  speed? — 
A minimum  speed  of  not  less — to  make  it  on  a low 
scale— than  fifteen  miles  an  hour-,  including  stops; 
tnat  for  any  delay  beyond  that  the  companies  should 
be  liable  for  injury  to  the  cattle  or  to  the  stock; 
nfteen  miles  an  hour  for,  say,  a distance  of  100  miles. 
If  a cattle  train  took  longer  than  6J,  hours  to  cover 
nr  i®urney  that  the  company  should  be  liable. 

Liable  for  delay? — Liable  for  delay. 

"°42.  To  compensate  you  for  delay?— Yes. 

^lat  is  what  you  mean? — Yes. 

. Because  you  consider  that  the  cattle  are  in- 
being  delayed  1 — Quite  so. 

25645.  Regardless  altogether  of  any  circumstance  of 
single-hne  working  or  anything  else — is  that  your 
point?— Yes;  it  is  taken  on  a low  scale— fifteen  miles 
•an  hour. 

25646.  Very  well.  What  other  points  do  you  wish 
•n2  rai?®  iu  connection  with  the  transit  of  cattle?— 
Hat  “ere  should  be  a compulsory  day  service  on  all 
“at  cattle  are  carried  over — a compulsory  day 
ijYj06’.  80  that  cattle  would  be  carried  in  the  day- 
a Tp  the  train  to  run  and  be  advertised  in  their  time 
u , me<t  from  each  station,  so  that  the  people 
train  *now  tbafc  they  could  avail  themselves  of  that 

you  uiean  to  say  that  every  railway  com- 
L J 8h°uld  be  bound  to  run  a day  train  for  cattle 
me  whether  there  is  any  cattle  or  not? — Well,  if 
■com r • Way  people  arranged  to  make  other  traffic 


if  they  have  not  sufficient  cattle  trade,  let 
_ . , - a day  goods  train.  I say  a goods  train,  if 
>»  to  H iot  „ cota/trA 


them  r 


25648.  Let  me  put  it  another  way.  What  you  sug- 
gest is  that  there  should  be  a train  of  some  sort 
whereby  cattle  could  be  carried  once  a day  by  day- 
light ? — And  by  daylight  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sundays. 

25649.  Daylight  in  winter  for  200  miles ! It  must 
get  into  the  night  somewhere? — 200  miles  is  hardly  a 
fair  distance  ill  Ireland. 

25650.  Well,  100?— Well  we  find  in  Ireland  that  the 
principal  cattle  traffic  comes  not  much  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty — or  perhaps  eighty  to  100  miles  at  the 
outside.  Of  course,  I don’t  allude  to  fair  days.  Some- 
times fairs  are  a long  distance,  where  the  cattle  trains 
will  run  into  the  night  in  going  the  long  distance.  I 
speak  of  cattle  trains  principally  for  shipping  pur- 
poses. The  trains  should  be  timed  to  reach  North 
Wall  about  3.30,  not  later,  so  as  to  enable  people  to 
ship  their  cattle  in  time  for  the  evening  boat. 

25651.  That  day? — That  day. 

25652.  Do  you  object  to  live  stock  being  carried 
during  the  night? — I do. 


Mr.  Joseph 
O’vJonnor, 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
Irish  Cattle 
Traders  and 
.Stockowners’ 
Association. 


25653.  Anywhere? — Yes,  if  it  can  possibly  be  Estimated 
avoided.  The  value  of  a train  load  of  forty-five  value  of  a 
wagons  of  stock  is  about  £6,000.  JJ“lt"dof 

25654.  Is  not  your  objection  confined  to  the  loading 
and  unloading  at  night? — Well,  cattle  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  injured  by  being  carried  in  the  night. 

25655.  By  the  drovers  ? — By  the  guards  or  people  in 
charge — principally  the  guards,  not  being  able  to  in- 
spect the  cattle  in  the  night-time.  They  stand  up 
much  better  in  the  daylight.  Their  instinct  and 
everything  are  more  on  the  alert  in  the  daylight. 

25656.  Well,  now,  what  is  your  principal  grievance  Proposal  to 
in  your  particular  County  of  Kildare  with  reference  ”jn  a train 
to  the  passenger  traffic  ? — We  complain  that  the  old  “J™1  Kmp- 
6 o’clock  train,  that  used  to  leave  the  Kingsbridge  at  f“in 

6 o’clock  in  the  rooming,  and  used  to  carry  all  the  tl'e  (,on_' 
customers  to  our  fairs  as  far  as  Maryborough,  and  venience  of 
take  on  any  passengers  for  Ithe  early  fast  trains  cattle  buyers, 
connecting  at  Kildare  or  Portarlington.  It  ran.  to 
Cork ; but  it  used  to  be  availed  of  for  all  the  fairs, 
like,  to  Maryborough,  as  far  as  Maryborough.  This 
old  train  was  taken  away  for  some  reason  or  another. 

The  explanation,  was  that  there  was  a mail  train  started 
at  6.40,  and  this  train  was  taken  away  out  of  its 
course. 

25657.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  taken  away?— 

About  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I should  think. 

25658.  For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  you  hav#  not 
that  particular  train  that  yon  consider  was  an  advan- 
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tage  to  the  cattle  dealers?— And  not  only  the  cattle 
July  9,  1907.  dealer*  but  the  public  generally. 

25659.  Yes.  Of  course,  when  it  was  taken  off  you 


Naas,  Itffias  been  represented  over  aud  over  again  by  a good 

Representa-  many  of  the  public  bodies. 

tive  of  the  25660.  What  was  the  answer?— They  never  did  any- 
Iriah  Cattle  thing.  They  never  re-established  it. 

Traders  aud  25601.  Did  they  give  any  reasons? — Well,  they  gave 
Stockowners  reasons.  . „ 

Association.  25662.  That  the  traffic  did  not  justify  the  train?— 
Not  so  much  that  as  that  there  was  some  arrangement 
with  the  Post  Office  people  that  they  wanted  to  have 
a clear  line  for  the  6.40  mail. 

25663.  It  is  a double  line  there  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; it  is 
the  main  line  to  Cork.  One  of  our  other  complaints, 
too,  is  that  anyone  living  in  the  districts  between 
Kingsbridge  and  Maryborough  has  either  to  come  into 
Dublin  or  go  on  to  Maryborough  the  night  before  to 
get  the  6.40  connection — this  train  that  I am  speaking 
of — there  is  no  connection. 

25664.  Nothing  to  the  intermediate  stations? — 
Nothing  to  the  intermediate  stations. 

25665.  It  runs  from  Dublin  to  Maryborough? — 
Without  stopping.  There  is  no  connection.  It 
• slips  ” carnages  at  Kildare. 

Improved  25666.  That  is  a mail  train?— Yes.  If  the  old 

train  service  6 o’clock  traiu  was  put  on  it  would  give  everybody  an 
Dublin  and  opportunity  of  getting  on  in  front  of  the  6.40,  and 
llaryboro’  getting  the  connection  at  Maryborough  or  Kildare,  if 
suggested.  they  stopped  it  there. 

25667.  I think  you  said  public  bodies  and  individual 
traders  have  made  representations  to  the  railway  com- 
panies upon  that  point?—1 They  have — the  County 
Council  of  Kildare.  We  say  the  public  convenience 
and  live  stock  interests  are  far  more  important  than 
a mail  train  for  Ireland’s  benefit. 

25668.  Are  you  a member? — Yes,  of  the  County 
Council  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
Complaiut  as  25669.  What  about  the  rates  ? I suppose  you  have 
to  excessive  no  particular  grievance  about  the  rates? — We  have, 

half  wagon  We  complain  that  the  companies  don’t  act  fair  in 

rates  for  regard  to  the  half  wagon  rates. 

cattle.  25670.  Why  not  fair? — Well,  for  instance,  they 

charge  two-thirds.  They  call  it  a half-wagon  rate, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  charge  two-thirds.  If 
you  have  four  beasts  they  charge  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  wagon.  We  say  that  is  not  a fair  arrangement 
to  the  trade. 

25671.  Still  the  wagon  is  used? — Yes,  it  is  used. 

25672.  Just  the  same  as  if  it  was  a full  wagon? — 
Quite  so. 

Suggested  25673.  What  do  you  suggest  they  ought  to  do? — I 
re- adjustment  suggest  that  they  ought  to  charge — there  is  a little 
of  wagon  and  bit  of  a misprint  in  the  arrangement  that  I 
head  rates  foij  respectfully  suggest — that  the  company  ought  to 
cattle.  charge,  say,  if  the  rate  for  a full  wagon  was  £2,  that 

the  half  wagon,  if  it  was  to  be  charged  as  a half 
wagon,  would  be  £1  5x.  What  I consider  would  be  fair 
is,  that  there  should  be  one-eighth  charge  for  the  half 
wagon  more,  and  that  with  this  arrangement  with 
the  half  wagon  that  there  should  be  allowed  two  beasts 
in  addition— up  to  two  beasts — at  a head  rate  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  full  wagon,  so  as  that  anyone  in  the 
trade  could  always  be  certain  in  a fair  that  when  lie 
would  stop  or  leave  off  purchasing  he  could  always 
arrange  for  liis  lot  as  a broken  wagon,  and  we,  as 
representing  the  trade,  would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
guarantee  that  no  owner  would  ask  for  more  than  one 
broken  wagon  for  his  lot,  because  it  has  been  an 
answer  of  the  railway  people  to  say  that  if  they 
allowed  a cheap  rate  for  half  wagon  a great  many 
traders  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  fill  the  whole 
train  with  half  wagons.  We  wish  to  be  fair.  WTe 
don’t  wish  that. 

25674.  That  seems  fair.  Except  as  regards  the 
division,  your  point  is  that  the  half  wagon  for  beasts 
should  be  charged  five-eighths  instead  of  two-thirds  ?— 
Yes. 


figures  would  be  25s.,  30s.,  and  35s.,  on  the  basis  of' 
£2  being  the  full  rate.  We  also  have  to  complain  on 
fair  days  that  there  is  not  sufficient,  help  sent  by  th* 
railway  companies  for  loading  cattle. 

25681.  Wliat  are  the  conditions  of  the  cattle  traffic! 
Are  they  not  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the 
owners?— No.  They  are  principally  done  by  the 

owners.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  railway  people 
should  do  that,  if  it  was  properly  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  between  the  carriers  and  the  public. 
In  England  the  practice  is  that  the  canvassers  belong- 
ing to  each  railway  station  attend  in  the  markets,  and 
canvass  for  the  cattle,  and  take  them  away  out  of  the 
market,  and  load  them  for  the  customers  aud  send 
them  to  any  particular  place  you  ask  them.  In  Ire- 
land tire  practice  is  totally  different. 

25682.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  English  practice? — I am. 

25683.  Of  course,  you  know  the  Irish  practice?— 


25675.  Five-eighths  ? — Quite  so. 

25676.  That  is  what  you  say  ? — Yes. 

25677.  Instead,  the  company  charge  two-thirds?— 


25684.  And  the  English  practice  as  well?— I do.  I 
have  been  all  over  the  markets  in  England. 

25685.  Just  illustrate  that  by  some  instance  in  Eng- 
land. What  dto  you  mean,? — At  Liverpool  cattle 
market,  when  a purchaser  of  cattle  from  Nottingham 
or  Derby  or  Sheffield,  W akefield  or  Leeds,  or  any  cus- 
tomers from  these  particular  places  purchase  cattle 
in  the  market,  there  are,  I think,  three  representative 
railways,  three  competing  lines,  to  these  different 
places,  and  they  have  their  canvassers  in  the  market. 
One  of  these  canvassers  simply  asks  the  customer,  *T 
hope  you  will  give  me  your  traffic  to-day,”  or  “Will 
you  let  me  have  your  cattle  going  to  Leeds”?  He 
will  say  “ Yes.”  “ How  many  ”?  He  will  tell  the 
number,  and  then  the  railway  people  will  just  take 
dharge  of  them — take  them  to  the  railway  from  the 
marker. 

25686.  That  is  what  I want.  Do  the  railway  people 
take  charge  of  them  in  the  fair  grounds?— On  the 
market  ground — take  them  right  from  the  cattle  pens 
and  the  markets*,  and  you  need  not  trouble  any  more 
about  them.  The  cattle  will  be  left  at  tlieir  destina- 
tion on  the  responsibility  of  the  railway  people,  and 
the  railway  people  alone  do  everything. 

25687.  Do  railways  have  loading  docks  at  Liver- 
pool  in  the  market? — The  London  aud  North-Western 
is  the  only  one;  the  others  have  not. 

25688.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  the  canvassers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railway  company  drive  the  cattle 
from  the  market  to  the  railway  station  ?— Yes ; they 
do. 

25689.  Their  servants  ?— Yes.  The  Midland  to 

Edgehill — ivll  the  lines  that  have  termini.  The  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  have  fully  two  miles  to  go,  and 
also  the.  Great  Northern.  Tlu*  London  and  North- 
Western  runs  along  the  end  of  the  market,  but  the 
l-ailway  people — tihe  company’s  men— take  the  cattle 
out  of  the  market  in  their  charge  and  land  them  at 
any  particular  place  you  may  want. 

25690.  In  contrad istin ction  to  that,  in  this  country 
you  say  the  owner  does  it  ? — The  owner. 

25691.  The  owner  or  the  men  ? — The  owner  or  the 
men,  assisted  by  the  buyer  and  drovers. 

25692.  The  buyer? — Yes. 

25693.  The  buyer — whoever  buys,  the  agent  for  the 
cattle — it  is  who  takes  them  to  the  railway  station 
and  loads  them?— Yes,  assisted  by  the  seller’s  men. 

25694.  And  the  railway  companies  don’t  afford  any 
assistance  in  loading  ? — Very  little ; they  simply  have 
a man  to  open  the  door  and  take  dhe  numbers  oi 


the 


that. 


wagon.  They  give  little  assistance  in  addition  to 
;.  We  pay  loading  men. 


25678.  And  that  if  there  should  be  one  or  two  more 
beasts  put  in— not  a full  wagon— that  the  rate  per 
beast  should  be  added  to  that  rate?— Quite  so. 
point79’  That  iS  the  suSSestion  Yes.  That  is  the 

.WeH>  the  ,sin2le  head  rate— two  more  beasts 
would  bring  it  up  to  the  full  wagon  rate  ? — 35s.  The 


25695.  At  fairs  ? — An  fairs’.  The  cost  rate  is  about 
1'.?.  6d.  a wagon. 

25696.  Men  there  for  the  purpose? — Yes. 

25697.  Not  railwayman?— Outside  men— skillui 

men  that  attend  the  fairs,  and  that  are  known  co 
loading  men.  They  load  the  cattle.  We  pay  these  j 
on  an  average  Is.  6d.  a wagon  for  loading  the 
They  are  the  only  people  that  we  can  put  under  re- 
spousibility,  but  the  railway  people  won’t  take  charg  • 
of  them,  only  simply  when  inside  the  wagons.  ] 

25698.  Whereas  in  England  the  practice  is  quite 
the  reverse? — Yes.  , . T, 

25699.  That  is  what  you  say;  I don’t  know?-it  is 

9F1.  Jos  send 


' 25700.  Lord  Pirvie.— Do  the  English  companies  « 
men  over  to  Ireland  to  look  after  shipment.  DO  JV 
mean  they  drive  them  to  the  fairs  in  Ireland  l r 
sir;  I am  speaking  of  England. 
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25701.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  any  other  market  ? 
—Yes. 

25702.  What  other? — Manchester. 

25703.  Same  practice? — Yes.  N e wcastle-on-Ty  ne, 

Leeds,  Wakefield. 

25704.  All  these  places  ?— Yes.  I have  attended  all 
these. 

25705.  I was  not  aware  of  that.  You  found  this 
the  practice  in  Eugland,  wherever  the  fairs  are  held 
that  you  have  attended? — Yes. 

25706.  That  from  the  market  where  the  cattle  are 
sold,  the  railway  .company  took  charge  of  the  beasts 
by  their  own  servants,  and  load  tile  wagons  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

25707.  And  make  no  charge  to  you,  as  it  were? — 
Quite  so. 

25708.  Except  the  rate  ? — That  is  all. 

25709.  Lord  Pirric. — Is  that  not  anywhere  in  Ire- 
land?— No,  the  reason,  or  the  explanation,  is,  I dare- 
say the  want  of  competition.  In  England  there  is 
competition. 

25710.  Chairman.—  I suppose  the  rates,  probably, 
in  Ireland  are  less  than  in  England  for  the  transit? 
The  rates  charged  by  the  Irish  railway  companies 
are  probably  less  than  the  rates  are  in  England? — 
Well,  there  is  no  great  difference;  there  is,  of  course, 
a difference ; you  could  hardly  form  a correct  opinion 
by  stating  any  particular  charges.  Where  there  is 
competition,  of  course,  the  rate  are  lower. 

25711.  I understand  as  far  as  the  rates  are  con- 
cerned, your  principal  objection  is  to  the  half-wagon 
rate  being  two-thirds,  instead  of  a graduated  scale — 
that  is  your  principal  objection? — It  is  one  of  t(he 
objections,  and  the  other  point  I have  passed  over. 

25712.  I see  you  do  complain  of  the  high  rates 
charged,  and  you  give  instances.  You  may  mention 
one?— I may  mention  before  you  leave  that  para- 
graph that  we  contend  that  the  railway  companies 
in  Ireland  do  not  give  us  value  for  terminal  charges, 
which  were  arranged  by  the  Railway  Rate  Commis- 


25713.  On  cattle? — On  cattle.  There  were  termi- 
nal charges  arranged  a good  many  years  ago 
now.  terminal  charges  for  services  rendered  at 
each  end,  that  is,  loading  and  unloading,  and  dis- 
infecting, I think  to  the  extent  of  about  4s.  6 d.  per 
wagon  were  put  on  by  the  railway  companies  or  on 
their  representations,  which  was  called  terminal 
charges.  We  complain  that  the  railway  people  in 
Ireland  do  not  give  us  any  equivalent  at  .all  for  these 
terminal  charges  as  explained  by  services  rendered  at 
each  end;  that  the  people,  that  the  owners  of  the 
cattle,  or  the  buyers,  or  paid  men  have  to  do  all 
• i fOT  th*m>  aTld  t3lat  don’t  g^o  suffi- 

cient help  at  all  on  a fair  day  as  representing  rail- 
way people.  6 

25714.  I understand  you.  You  mentioned  that 
before?— Yes;  sir. 

25715.  Well? — But  there  are  charges  included  in 
the  rates  that  specify  for  these  services,  that  we  pav 
tor  these  services,  I think  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6 d.  a 
fery  man  that  sends  a wagon  of  stock  has  to 
pa)  that  also  for  services  that  he  gets  no  equivalent 

Do  you  remember  the  allocation  of  the  ter- 
™"ai,charSe;  how  it  was  divided  ?-As  well  as  I 
remember  it  is  Is.  6rf.  or  2s.;  I am  not  certain;  it 
Is  allocated  here 

tio^i?^Yes^ere  *S  S°  mu<dl  *or  B*att°n  accommoda- 
is^e8’  And  Services  rendered  ?— Yes.  Disinfecting 

rw19-  ,Y??  don,t  lmow  the  division? 

6tatiOT' 

^iliSr°keLBarHvgton’  Solicitor.— I think  the  re- 
tl,  ls  “at  a service  terminal  is  charged,  and 
assist  ;nte?  based  °,n  the  condition  that  the  owners 
onlv  rwl°ai^!  ,and  nnloading,  and  the  company 
adhti™  vP  the  sefvice  terminal.  The  following 
assist.  charges  are  made  if  the  owners  do  not 
the  imr.rih^ref°2’  ,t  le,  witness  seems  to  be  under 
charee^P^Tt1^11  ^at-l^la  ful1  ®rvice  terminal  is 
afferwai-ds1*  1S  n°fc'  We  can  glve  y°u  the  regulation 

tMmSaffylTl “"tasboid  that  ? — There  Is 
Bitrn  tor  tMs  duig”8'  W°  S*3'  a"e  “ ” 

JSt  ,iaIT:'vtwa  W do  you 

this,  how  is  it  possible  you  distinguish 


these  two  cases.  These  are  company’s  regulations,  not 
statutory,  remember? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— No.  The  com- 

pany s regulation,  instead  of  charging  the  full  statu- 
tory service  terminal— the  rate  per  truck  and  so  on 
are  conditional  on  owners  assisting  in  loading  and  un- 
loading; otherwise  the  following  additional  charges 
full  made — aJld  dieso  additional  charges  cover  the 

Mr  Acwortli. — What  I wanted  to  ask  is.  Do  you 
put  in  your  rate-book  at.  Killaloo,  I will  say  a rate 

nob  S'  ” ^ °Wner  1<>ads’  and  37s'  6(1  if' he  does 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington.  Solicitor.— That  is  tlie 
effect. 

. Mr.  Acwortli.— Is  there  any  such  double  cliarge  put 
m any  ratebook?  6 1 

Mr  Crolccr  Barrington,  Solicitor.— No,  not  in  the 
ratebook. 

Mr.  Ac  wo  rth  .—Where  do  the  general  public  know 
of  these  two  different  charges,  then? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— 'Hie  public  have 
access  to  the  rate-book.  As  a matter  of  fact  I believe 
that  the  company  charge  half  the  service  terminal 
in  Ireland,  and  the  owners  assist.  In  England,  where 
there  is  very  considerable  competition;  what  the  wit- 
ness says  does  occur. 

Mr.  Acwortli. — Do  let  us  understand.  The  com- 
pany does  not  charge  to  the  public  any  terminal  at 
ah— u charges  but  one  rate,  which  includes  termi- 
nal and  the  conveyance. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Acwortli,— BLow  do  you  give  effect  to  that  regu- 
lation  m the  rate-book  at  the  pai-ticular  station  ? 

Chairman,— They  are  not  obliged ; all  you  are  obliged 
to  do  is  that  if  an  application  is  made  to  yon  for  an 
analysis  you  have  to  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— Yes. 

Mr.  Acwortli. — If  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— I should  say  so. 

Mr.  A cwortih. — Suppose  that  particular  man  doesn’t 
assist  do  you  charge  him  2s.  6 d.  beyond  the  rate-book  ? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— In  practice  they 
always  assist  the  drovers  who  bring  the  cattle. 

Mr.  A cworth. — It  seemed  an  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment  to  have  two  rates  and  only  one  in  the  rate-book. 

Mr.  Crolccr  Barrington,  Solicitor.—  Well,  the  effect 
—perhaps  it  would  be  better  when  the  Traffic  Manager 
CO,?fS  S*ve  evidence.  I wanted  to  clear  it  up.  ° 

• • r\  Sexton.— I understand  the  full  terminal  charge 
is  included  in  the  rate  which  appears  in  the  rate- 
book. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— No,  that  is  not 
*>•  There  is  a regulation  that  an  additional 

Mr.  Sextan.— Do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  ter- 
minal in  the  ratebook? 

Mr.  Neale  ( Manager , G.  S.  & TV.  B.). — There  is  a 
half-service  terminal. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— The  terminal  in- 
cludes more  things  than  merely  loading  and  unload- 
ing ; where  the  owner  assists  you  loading  the  rate  is 
as  it  is  in  the  ratebook,  where  the  owner  doesn’t  assist 
you  make  an  addition  of  a further  half.  They  say 
they  will,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  they  don’t. 

Mr.  Sexton.— I want  to  know  what  the  arrangement 
contemplates.  Where  the  owner  assists  the  rate  is 
charged  as  in  the  rate-book.  Where  he  does  not,  half 
the  statutory  terminal  is  added. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— They  say  they 
will  add,  but  such  an  arrangement  doesn’t  exist. 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  what  it  contemplate? 

Mr.  Croker  Barirngton,  Solicitor.—  That  is  what  it 
contemplates. 

Mr.  Acwortli.— You  could  not  have  any  possible 
right  to  add  on  2s.  6 d.  to  the  rate  of  the  ratebook. 

Mr.  Sexton. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it 
is  part  of  your  regulations. 

Mr.  A cworth,— You  could  not  have  the  right  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  binding  you  to  charge  the 
rates  in  the  rate  book,  you  could  ‘not  have  the  right 
to  charge  a rate  not  in  that  rate  book. 

Mr.  Neale  ( Manager , G.  S.  & W.  B.)— It  is  in  the 
rate-book  to  add  so  much  to 

Chairman. — I think  we  are  in  a discussion.  It 
can  be  cleared  up  afterwards. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.—  The  rate  is  for 
service  rendered.  Our  legal  right  is  to  charge  the  rate 
in  the  rate-book ; the  rate  in  the  rate-book  if  the  owner 
dots  not  assist  is  subject  to  this  additional  sum. 
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Mr.  Sexton. — Each  individual  rate  is  subject  to 
increase  where  the  owner  does  not  assist J 
Mr.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Yes. 

Chairman. — Tliatis  not  the  point  our  friend  there 

is  raising.  The  point  there  is _ 

Witness. — We  don’t  get  any  equivalent. 

25722.  Chairman. — You  don’t  get  any  sufficient 
equivalent  on  this  side  in  Ireland,  as  you  do  in  Eng- 
land?— Quite  so.  ,,, 

25723.  And  you  have  practically  to  do  all  the 
loading  and  unloading  yourselves  ?— Yes. 

25724.  Tell  me,  if  it  goes  to  Dublin  who  does  the 
unloading  there?— The  people  who  meet  the  cattle. 

25725.  If  it  is  going  to  England  to  be  shipped  ?— 
The  owner,  or  somebody  on  his  behalf,  takes  charge 
of  the  cattle.  The  railway  people  will  open  the 
doors. 

25726.  You  send  the  men  for  them? — As  a rule,  we 
have  men  in  Dublin  to  meet  the  cattle — men  that 
don’t  travel  with  them — men  to  meet  the  cattle  on 
arrival,  and  men  at  the  fairs  for  loading.  It 
would  not  pay  to  send  people  with  them,  because 
the  railway  people  charge  full  fares.  It  would  not 
pay  to  have  a drover  sent  with  them  from  the  fairs 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

25727.  I think  you  have  made  that  perfectly  clear. 
What  about  the  cost  of  cattle  per  head  for  transit  in 
Ireland? — Well,  I am  speaking  of  some  places,  no 
particular  individual  place,  but  I have  mentioned 
Clare  and  Limerick.  I have  experience  of  knowing 
that  cattle  from  Limerick  sent  to  Scotland,  to  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow,  that  the  rate  conies  very  high  on 
the  railway  journey,  and  in  the  absence  of  having  a 
day  service  of  cattle  trains  we  have  to  employ  or  use, 
or  ask  the  company  to  provide  us  with  special 
wagons.  They  are  called  passenger  wagons — that  is, 
wagons  that  travel  with  the  passenger  trains. 

25728.  P.  wagons? — P.  wagons  they  are  called. 
These  P.  wagon  rates  are,  I think,  33  per  cent. — I 
am  subject  to  connection — over  the  ordinary  rate — 25 
to  33.  I am  not  certain.  I think  it  is  33.  Take, 
for  instance,  three  wagons  of  stock — 24  beasts 
— I sent  from  Limerick  going  to  Scotland. 
They  cost  £11  14s.  8 d.  at  this  P.  wagon  rate 
from  Limerick  to  Dublin.  That  represents 
practically  10s.  a head,  leaving  eight  beasts 
for  the  wagon.  When  these  cattle  were  sold 
in  Scotland  there  was  22s.  a head  additional  expense. 
That  is  32s.  a head  these  cattle — the  expense  from 
where  they  started  till  they  arrived  in  Scotland, 
where  they  were  sold.  We  had  to  get  32s.'  a head 
more  than  they  cost  before  we  got  bur  own  money  or 
profit.  We  consider,  that  in  the  present  competitive 
times  that  this  rate  is  very  dear  and  very  prohibitive 
for  trade.  Now,  another  case  in  point  is  to  London. 
The  year  after  the  line  to  Tullow— the  branch  line  to 
Tullow  opened. 

25720.  Where ? — Tullow;  the  branch  line  to  Tullow 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  system;  we  sent 
sixty  cattle  from  Dunlavin  station  to  London.  They 
were  bought  at  Rathsallagh  fair.  These  sixty  cattle 
were  loaded  at  Dunlavin  and  sent,  to  London. 

25730.  Which  way  ? — Via  Dublin. 
ocZlo  ?es  ^ — They  made  £90  over  what  they  cost. 
25732.  Lord  Pirric.— Sold  ?— Sold  at  £90  over  what 
they  cost,  that  is  on  the  lot— that  is  £1  10s.  a head. 

*2  10s.  of  a loss  on  the  whole  transaction. 
25733.  The  freight  cost  £2  10s.  more  than  your 
gross  profit  ?— Yes— the  total  freight. 

25734.  Chairman. — Transit  charges  cost  £2  10s. 

more  than The  full  transit  charges  from  Dun- 

JSE"™  London  for  tIle  sa,e  of  these  60  cattle  was 
djfcM  lUS. 

25735.  Mr.  Acworth. — How  much  of  that  was  a 
railway  rate?— The  rate  is,  I think-I  have  always 
understood  from  Dublin  to  London  is  entirely  too 
high.  It  is  about  19s.  per  head. 

25736.  On  that  particular  transaction  you  say  the 
, totaI  exPenJe  £92  10s.  How  much  of  railway 
expense  ?— To  commence  with  a rate  from  Dublin 
TOa£h1?-  Dunlavin  to  Dublin  30s.  a 
wagon,  about  4s.  a head. 

a ^ cioorf/t,.— -That  is  24s.  a head;  there 
is  another  6s.  a head  to  account  for?— There  is  3s 
sion^^ndon1^^6615  “■  Lond,on'  and  the  com  mi  si 
stand  in n '®1  Were  801(1  on  Mr-  Birrell’s 
them  £ London  w"r  man  went,with  them  and  sold 
nen»  in  rlnd'onHlS  Wf"*  t,he  salesmaster’s  ex- 
amounted  to  the  difference  of  a'head.^It 


would  be  about  three-fourths  railway  and  one-fourth 
other  charges. 

25738.  Chairman. — That  is  roughly  right?— A 
little  more  than  three-fourths,  about  25  to  30.  The 
practical  or  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  trade 

is  that  there  has  been 

25739.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  freight  cost  £92  10s.  ?— 
Yes,  on  the  whole  lot.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  people  in  the  trade  is  that  there  has 
been  an  arrangement  come  to  by  the  three  competing 
lines  from  Dublin  to  London.  We  will  take  that  as 
a case  in  point  where  there  has  been  an  arrangement 
or  standing  in,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  by 
the  London  North-Western,  Great  Northern,  and 
Midland  that  they  arranged  not  to  lower  the  freight. 
Thai,  this  is  to  be  a special  rate  to  London. 

25740.  How  long  lias  that  been  in  operation?— For 
a very  long  time. 

25741.  Many  years? — As  long  as  I remember; 
thirty  years  perhaps.  As  long  as  I know  it  has  been 
the  arrangement,  and  it  has  crippled  and  injured 
that  there  is  not,  I am  sure,  the  tenth  of  the  cattle 
going  to  London  now  that  used  to  go.  At  this  par- 
ticular time  I am  speaking  about — about-  twenty-three 
years  ago — with  regard  to  Dunlavin  case,  American 
cattle  was  landed  from  Boston  to  London  at  the  same 
rate,  32s.  per  head,  that  we  were  giving  from  Dun- 
lavin to  London. 

25742.  From  America? — From  America.  There 
was  a little  keener  competition  at  that  particular 
time  than  there  has  been  since — what  is  called  com- 
petitive rates  between  the  different  carrying  companies. 

25743.  What  you  venture  to  suggest,  I suppose,  is 
that  if  the  rates  were  more  reasonable  a larger  trade 
would  be  done  in  Irish  cattle  in  London?— Yes. 
25744.  To.  the  advantage  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

25745.  That  is  your  point? — Yes. 

25746.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
you  think  the  rate  ought  to  Be ; you  have  given  us 
what  the  rate  is;  what  do  you  say? — I think  the 
rate  is  entirely  too  much  from  Dublin  to  London, 
and  I think  the  explanation  is  that  by  the  arrange- 
ment or  combination  of  these  three  competing  com- 
panies not  allowing  competition  to  take  place;  that 
they  have  simply  arranged  one  rate,  and  one  cannot 
go  below  the  other.  A reasonable  rate  from  Dublin 
to  London  would  be  about  12s.,  instead  of  18s.  6 d. 
or  19s.  6 d. ; it  is  about  19s. ; it  is  at  least  one-thiri 
too  much. 

25747.  That  is  your  idea? — Yes. 

25747a.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  care  that  the  railway 
companies  take  of  the  cattle  after  they  are  loaded?— 
We  consider  it  is  all  covered  by  the  suggestion  of 
their  being  carried  in  the  daylight.  In  the  night  it 
is  not  possible 

25748.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
cattle  should  be  carried  by  daylight  where  possible?— 
I go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  be  compulsory. 

25749.  What? — Go  further.  It  should  be  compul- 
sory that  they  should  be  carried  in  daylight. 

25750.  Sir  Herbert  Jehyll. — Even  in  winter?— I 
mean  for  shipping  purposes.  Of  course,  as  I ex- 
plained to  the  Chairman,  no  one  could  contend  that 
cattle  going  a long  distance  from  fairs  that  it  could 
be  possible  to  do  200  miles  in  a short  day  without 
going  into  the  night — that  is  where  journeying  at  a 
distance  from  fairs ; but  for  shipping  purposes  there 
should  be  a day  service  so  as  people  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  train  can  go  by  that  train. 

25751.  Chairman. — But  are  not  there  many  fairs 
in  Ireland  that  don’t  commence  till  two  or  three 
o’clock  .in  the  afternoon  ? — They  are  all  over,  as  a 
rule,  by  10’  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  Some  of  the 
fairs  are  over  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  in  Clare 
County. 

25752.  In  the  morning? — All  in  the  morning; 
about  nine  o’clock  they  are  all  over. 

25753.  Ballinasloe  ? — It  depends  on  the  times. 
Sometimes  it  hangs  fire  in  the  morning;  but  gene- 
rally over  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  day;  the  principal 
part  is  over  earlier. 

25754.  From  a fair  like  that  there  must  be  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cattle  to  load? — Yes. 

25755.  It  would  take  the  whole  day  nearly? — They 
prepared  accommodation  for  a large  supply.  They 
have  four  or  five  different  cattle  banks,  and  they 
adapt  these  to  the  different  stations ; it  is  so  arranged 
that  cattle  go  to  the  different  places.  . 

25756.  Are  you  giving  us  your  own  individual  opi- 
nion, or  have  you  some  cattle  association? — Yes. 
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25757.  And  these  are  the  views;  your  views,  and 
their  views?— I am  representing  the  Cattle  Traders’ 
Association,  as  well  as  a farmer  and  rearer  of  cattle 
myself  and  living  in  the  County  Kildare. 

25758.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  there  has 
been  a vast  improvement  in.  recent  years  in  the  transit 
of  cattle  by  rail  in  Ireland? — There  has. 

25759.  You  agree  with  that? — I do;  it  bears  con- 
siderable improvement  still. 

25760.  Better  still? — Yes. 

25761.  Further  improved? — Yes.  Before  you 

kindly  leave  the  other  page  of  my  proof,  I wish  to 
bring  under  your  notice  with  regard  to  it — I am 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  only  one 
insured  rate. 

25762.  One  rate — you  mean  the  owner’s  risk 
should  be  abolished? — Yes. 

25763.  You  don’t  care  about  owner’s  risk  rate? — 
We  don’t. 

25764.  Then  isn’t  it  a saving  you  make  in  transit 
charges — you  would  rather  pay  a higher  rate  and 
leave  the  company  responsible  ?— Yes. 

25765.  Are  you  sure  that  is  your  view? — I am  cer- 
tain that  there  should  be  only  one  insured  rate,  and 
on  the  principle  that  if  there  was  one  compulsorily 
insured  rate  it  could  be  done  at  such  a cheap  rate  by 
having  it  universal  that  it  would  be  only  a very  small 
matter  compared  with  the  present  insured  and  un- 
insured rates;  it  is  vexatious,  and  these  insured  rates 
and  the  insurance  companies  are,  as  a rule,  very 
troublesome  parties  to  deal  with ; they  hedge  round 
their  insurance  rates  by  so  many  clauses  that  you 
don’t  know  where  you  are  as  regards  insurance.  We 
have  had  experience  of  having  to  threaten  law  pro- 
ceedings with  the  ship  companies  for  recovery  of 
damages  for  cattle  we  had  insured. 

25766.  Insured  for  what;  with  the  railway  com- 
pany?— With  the  Glasgow  Shipping  Company.  A 
case  arose  that 

25767.  You  are  speaking  of  sea  transit? — Yes. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Were  they  insured? 

25767a.  Chairman. — An  outside  insurance  company? 
— The  company  gave  us  a form  of  insurance,  the  com- 
panies which  acted  as  agents  for  the  insurance,  but  it 
was  the  company  that  insured  them. 

25768.  One  minute.  Do  you  mean  that  tho  steam- 
ship companies  gave  you  rates  at  your  risk  and  at 
their  risk  ? — Yes. 

25769.  That  is  what  you  mean? — Yes. 

25770.  And  you  selected  which  rate? — The  insured, 
their  insured  rate. 

25771.  And  then  when  some  damage  took  place  they 
repudiated  the  claim  ? — Yes. 

25772.  And  you  threatened  law  proceedings,  and 
tliev  paid,  I suppose  ? — They  used  to  pay  a small  loss 
without  any  question  in  case  of  a beast  or  two  being 
killed,  but  this  was  a case  where  a storm  came  on 
and  when  there  was  a loss — we  were  interested  to  the 
extent  of  £1,400.  They  declined,  and  stated  they 
were  not  liable. 

25773.  That  is  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  Act  of 
God? — They  said  they  insured  against  negligence  but 
not  against  damages  by  sea.  We  believed  otherwise: 
that  if  they  paid  in  the  small  matter  we  thought  it 
an  unaccountable  thing  to  Tefuse  in  the  large  amount. 
Tho  ease  was  never  tried.  They  settled  it  at  the  last 
moment. 

25774.  They  settled? — They  settled. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Was  that  not  a Lloyd’s  policy? 

Chairman. — No,  there  is  no  policy  at  all;-  it  is  a 
consignment  note  which  he  fills  up  to  carry  and  he 
selects  the  rate  at  which  to  carry. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I understand ; and  before  that  he  in- 
SDni  the  insurance  company. 

Chairman. — No,  he  doesn’t  mean  that. 

. "lines#. — The  present  way  we  are  managing  we 
insure  in  the  Ocean  Marine  Insurance. 


^ou  have  changed? — We  have  changed. 

45777.  Mr.  Sexton. — In  the  case  you  mentioned,  the 
rate  paid  to  the  carrying  company  included  the  in- 
surance?—Yes. 

the  case  you  stated? — Yes. 

*s  your  P0*11^ — Yes. 

«trS0.  Chairman. — Since  then  you  insure  in  the 
Ucean  Marine  Company? — Yes.  We  take  ont  a 

policy,  say,  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds.  They 
give  you  a form  like  a cheque  book,  you  write  off,  and 
He  moment  you  write  this  the  insurance  take9  place 


when  filled  up.  Their  rate  would  be  a halfpenny  in 
the  pound.  4s.  2d.  per  cent. 

25781.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  railway  com- 
pany ? — The  previous  rate  was  8s.  4d.  bv  the  Boat 
Company’s  insurance,  say  for  £20  beast, 'is.  8 d.  for 
each  beast — at  the  rate  of  £18  each  Is.  6 d.  a head. 
The  Ocean  Insurance  Company  do  it  for  us,  or  for 
anybody  for  half  that  amount,  4s.  2d. 

25782.  Chairman. — Can  you  assure  on  rail  by  the 
Ocean  Marine? — Our  policy  is  from  any  place  in 
Ireland  to  any  place  in  England  or  Scotland. 

Lord  Pirrie. — For  the  railways  and  all. 

25783.  Chairmun. — Having  arrangements  with  a 
responsible  insurance  company  to  take  the  risks  you 
pay  the  premium.  All  your  cattle  in  this  country  is 
sent  away  at  owner’s  risk  rate?— Nearly  so. 

25734.  It  is  considerably  less  than  company’s  risk 
rate? — Yes,  on  the  average  of  a season’s  trade. 

25785.  What  have  you  got  to  complain  of  now? — 
What  we  complain  of  is  that  we  want  to  have  this 
made  compulsory  all  round  that  everybody  would  in- 
sure, and  that  the  company  would  be  responsible. 
Put  the  responsibility  on  the  company,  not  on  us  or 
any  insurance  company. 

25786.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  say  the  company  should 
insure  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Ocean  ? — Yes,  and  take 
the  responsibility,  and  do  it  even  less  than  the  Ocean 
Marine  Company’s  terms. 

25787.  Mr.  Sexton. — Including  the  insurance  charge 
in  the  rate  ? — Yes,  and  put  the  responsibility  on  them. 
I respectfully  say  that  if  tho  responsibilty  were  put 
on  the  shipping  and  railway  companies  they  would 
be  far  more  careful  in  the  handling  of  goods  and 
cattle. 

25788.  What  you  want  is,  not  so  much  compensa- 
tion as  that  damage  should  be  avoided  ? — Quite  so, 
and  put  the  responsibility  on  the  carrying  companies, 
because  up  to  very  lately  we  had  no  one  to  be  respon- 
sible to  us  at  all.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  every- 
body until  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  some  agita- 
tion from  our  Cattle  Trade  Association  and  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  Field,  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament has  been  brought  to  the  matter.  I remember 
the  time  when  cattle  used  to  be  packed  like  herrings 
in  a barrel  at-  the  North  Wall  in  the  boats,  and  no 
satisfaction  to  be  got  from  anybody. 

25789.  Chairman. — That  has  been  all  done  away 
with? — To  an  extent  greatly  improved,  but  if  this 
compulsory  insurance  was  established  it  would  mean 
that  everyone  in  trade  were  on  level  terms,  and  that 
no  trader  or  owner  or  anybody  would  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  another.  It  would  always  be  one  rate. 
It  used  not  to  be  fair  to  the  insurance  company. 
Sometimes  traders  on  a fine  night  would  not  insure 
where  it  was  optional,  and  only  in  the  bad  weather 
they  would  insure.  It  was  not  fair.  I am  in  favour 
of  having  it  compulsory  all  the  year  round  on  every 
shipping  and  railway  company  in  Ireland,  and  if  it 
was  so  made  compulsory  it  could  be  done  at  such  a 
small  rate  it  would  not  be  felt  by  the  public  at  large, 
and  this  insurance  would  make  the  companies  much 
more  efficient  and  careful,  and  that  everything  should 
be  known — what  their  losses  would  amount  to  if  any- 
thing happened.  If  the  public  could  say  there  is 
cattle  or  some  goods  I sent  f onvard  insured  and  handed 
into  you,  in  good  order,  and  you  will  have  to  look 
after  them  and  give  them  up  in  good  condition,  or  be 
responsible. 

25790.  I think  we  clearly  understand  now.  What 
yon  mean  is  this,  I think,  that  the  owner’s  risk  rate 
at  present  charged  by  the  railway  companies  being 
considerably  loss  than  the  companies’  risk  rate,  that 
should  be  the  standard  rate  plus  the  same  percentage, 
8s.  4 d.  per  cent.  ? — 4s.  2d.,  4s.  2d.  or  5s.  Plus  5s. 
per  cent,  for  any  lot  of  cattle  or  goods  great  or  small. 

25791.  Insurance? — Well,  but  I consider  that  iP 
there  was  a compulsory  rate  of  insurance  all  round 
upon  all  goods  and  traffic  and  cattle  included,  that 
it  could  be  considerably  less  than  5s.  and  at  a great 
profit  to  the  insurance  people. 

25792.  I don’t  know;  5s.  per  £100  value? — Well, 
if  it  was  applied  to  all  traffic  it  should  be  less. 

25793.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poll — And  at  all  season’s 
of  the  year? — Yes,  all  the  year  round. 

25794.  Chairman. — Well,  you  made  that  clear. 
The  cattle  trucks  used  in  this  country  are  generally 
of  a very  good  condition? — Yes,  they  are. 

25795.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  spring 
couplings.  What  do  you  mean — spring  buffers? — 
Yes. 
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25796.  That  is  wliat  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

25797.  They  are  all  spring  buffers  now,  aren’t  they  ? 


— in  o. 

25798.  Are  they  dead  ?— There  is  a certain  spring, 
but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  them  having  considerable 
friction  in  shunting. 

25799.  There  are  no  dead  cattle  buffer  wagons  now  ? 

Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  Solicitor. — No.  They  say 
not. 

25800.  Chairman. — For  there  can’t  be.  I mean 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  stopped  all  that  long  ago. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Perhaps  he 
meant  screw  couplings? 

Witness. — Screw  couplings  I do  mean. 

25801.  Chairman. — Same  as  passenger  carriages?— 
Yes.  That  they  have  in  use  on  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way. 

25802.  There  are  spring  buffers,  and  what  you  sug- 
gest is  that,  for  instance,  in  the  links  of  the  chains, 
there  should  be  screw  couplings,  so  as  to  keep  the 
wagons  the  same  as  the  passenger  trains  ? — Yes. 

25803.  Have  they  not  got  that  when  they  run  pas- 
senger trains? — Oh,  yes,  in  passenger  trains,  but  not 
in  tire  cattle  trains. 

25804.  With  the  P.  wagons? — Yes. 

25805.  You  say  they  ought  to  be  on  all  wagons? — 

25806.  On  goods  trains? — Yes. 

25807.  Why  ? — In  cattle  trains  especially,  to  pre- 
vent jolting. 

25808.  The  buffi  of  the  cattle  in  this  country  is 
carried  in  mixed  trains? — No.  Principally  specials 
and  cattle  trains. 

25809.  I think  yon  have  dealt  with  everything  up 
to  the  point  as  to  where  you  come  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  railways? — I would  wish,  with  your 
kind  permission,  to  speak  with  regard  to  cattle  banks. 
We  have  to  complain 

25810.  Loading  banks  ? — Loading  banks. 

25811.  What  ? — In  Ireland — speaking  of  the  prac- 
tice which  you  have  in  the  two  countries — we  have  to 
complain  very  much  of  having  the  cattle  banks  ex- 
posed or  not  protected  from  the  railway  line,  as  they 
are  in  England. 

25812.  By  rails? — By  fences,  or  a series  of  gates. 
They  are  open  to  the  line.  There  have  been 
cases  where  accidents  have  occurred  and  where  the  rail- 
way people  have  declined  to  compensate  the  owner. 
I may  mention  a case  at  Sallins,  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western.  A beast  during  the  unloading  time  got 
out  on  the  cattle  bank  and  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  getting  on  the  line.  There  was  no  fence  be- 
tween the  cattle  hank  and  line,  and  a passing  train 
killed  him,  and  the  railway  people  declined  liability. 

25813.  There  was  no  cattle  pen  ?— No  cattle  fence. 


25814.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  open  at  the  end ; yoi 
drive  them  up  to  the  trains,  bait  only  at  the  side  a! 
the  trains  ?— It  is  only  while  the  cattle  train  is  along 
side  the  cattle  bank  there  is  any  fence  from  the  line 
When  the  train  pulls  out  for  going  away  there  is  none 
The  bank  is  open,  absolutely  open.  If  tin 
cattle  get  a fright  they  jump  on  to  the  line,  anc 
there  is  no  protection,  and  if  a train  conies  on  anc 
kills  them  we  consider  it  a great  hardship  that  tin 
owner  is  not  liable  to  be  compensated,  but  in  England 
and  Scotland  these  banks  are  protected. 

25815.  Chairman-— Are  you  not  comparing  large 
stations  m England  with  small  stations  in  Ireland! 
—Of  various  degrees.  In  England  and  Scotland  thei 
are  all  protected. 

. 2®816-  1 mean  what  stations  ?— Cite  Ballinasloe  foi 
instance. 

, 17/,  Tilat  is  a big  fair?— There  are  no  fences 

“So  , 18  no  fence  at  aU  in  Ireland. 

25818.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  mean  to  refer  to  the  mosi 
important  cattle  stations  in  Ireland  ?— Sallins.  Thai 
18  a very  important  station. 

25819.  Chairman.— Is  it?— Yes,  a very  imnortanl 
unloading  station,  particularly,  and  a loading  sta- 


?b820.  Well,  now  that  particular  station.  Hav 
represented  to  the  railway  companies  tha 
+L  a,  co?venience  for  the  cattle  dealers  i 

they  had  this  bank  enclosed  ?— Repeatedly. 

,,  2582};  ,Whafc  ,did  they  state  ?-They  said  some  o 
the  well-disposed  members  would  be  only  too  please, 
to  give  ns  all  the  things  we  asked,  but  they  sav  th 
directors  or  shareholders  won’t  allow  them  to  go  t 
the  expense.  I may  mention  that  we S 


25822.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  shareholders  would  be  vmw 
glad  if  this  tended  to  increase  the  traffic  ?— I dares- 
they  would.  They  imagine  because  we  can  go  no  other 
route  they  may  look  over  the  complaint.  If  we  could 
go  by  road  or  canal,  or  by  another  competing  railway 
these  tilings  would  soon  be  remedied.  1 

25823.  All  these  improvements  would  develop  the 
cattle  trade  ?— It  would  improve  tile  cattle  trade  •"  I 
don’t  say  they  would  increase  die  numbers  but  a 
good  many  graziers  walk  their  cattle  from  the  fairs 
to  avoid  the  hardship  of  having  them  loaded. 

25824.  Eventually  ?— They  would  improve  it  very 
much.  We  have  to  complain  of  a very  great  grievance 
from  tlie  South  of  Ireland  as  regards  the  cattle  trains 
service  from  the  South  of  Ireland.  There  is  no  service 
of  trains  now  north  of  Limerick  Junction,  except  the 
night  train  that  leaves  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock 
from  Limerick  Junction  it  only  arrives  in  Dublin 
sometime  in  the  morning.  Cattle  that  have  to  be 
loaded  at  Thurles,  Temple-more,  Ballybrophy,  have  to 
be  loaded  four  to  six  hours  in  advance  of  this  train 
that  night. 


25825.  Chairman. — Why  ? — Because  there  is  no 
other  train  to  fetch  them,  and  when  it  comes  to 
later  on  in  the  season  it  is  down-right  cruelty  that 
owners  of  cattle,  or  even  the  railway  people’s  set 
van ts,  porters,  that  we  have  to  ask  to  stop  later  five 
or  six  o’clock  in  the  winter  evenings,  snowing  or 
sometimes  raining,  and  the  cattle  have  to  stand  five 
to  six  hours  in  a cattle  wagon  before  this  train  will 
come  along. 

25826.  Why  do  you  load  them  five  or  six  hours 
before  the  train  comes?— The  train  only  comes  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night. 

25827.  Limerick  Junction  ?— By  Thurles,  seven  or 
eight,  Limerick.  By  the  time  it  gets  to  Templemore 
and  Thurles  it  is  practically  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock 
at  night.  You  can’t  stop  out  to  load  them  in  the 
winter  time. 

25828.  The  owners  load  them  for  their  convenience? 
— It  is  compulsory ; no  owner  would  load  the  cattle 
until  the  train  would  bo  ready  to  start,  or  half  an 
hour  before  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

25829.  Won’t  they  allow  you  to  load  your  cattle  at 
nine  o’clock  at  night  when  they  know  the  train  won't 
come  in  till  eleven  ?— There  is,  as  a rule,  no  one 
after  six  o’clock  to  attend  to  you  ; the  servants  go 
away.  They  are  not  supposed  to  stop  there  out  at 
night  in  the  winter  time.  You  could  not  possibly 
load  them  carefully  in  the  night.  You  are  subject 
to  every  storm  and  no  light.  You  would  do  them 
harm  if  you  were  compelled  to  wait  until  nine 
o clock.  That  only  goes  to  show,  as  I mentioned, 
the  necessity  of  a day  service  with  the  trains. 

25830.  The  cattle  trains? — Yes.  That  is  to  illus- 
trate the  cruelty  that  it  is  at  present  that  I mention 
this  matter  and  I trespass  so  much  on  your  time  to 
bring  under  your  attention. 

25831.  You  are  not  complaining  of  the  officials?— 
No,  sir. 

25832.  Of  the  system  ? — Of  the  system.  Quite  so 
We  have  always  experienced  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
sympathy  and  kindness  from  all  the  officials,  from 
tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  especially  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

25833.  Mr.  Sexton. — Officers  have  to  work  a system 
according  to  directions? — Yes,  quite  so. 


25834.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  with  regard  to  preferential  rates — do  you  know 
of  any  preferential  in  existence — preferential 
rates  given  to  your  competitors  anywhere? — No,  sir. 

25835.  You  mean  preferential  through  rates?— 
There  are  cases  where  there  are  preferentials  given. 
It  is  a question  I don’t  wish  to  go  into.  I would  be 
pleased  f through  rates  would  be  made  more  inviting 
to  the  traders  generally. 

25836.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  export  rates  on  cattle 
should  be  lighter? — Yes. 

25837 ..  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  the  State 
purchasing  the  Irish  railways? — I am,  sir. 

25838.  And  the  members  of  your  association 
generally? — Yes. 


25839.  I don’t  think  I will  go  into  the  way  in  which 
you  consider  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  you  think  that 
the  railways  in  this  country,  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  would  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  country  generally? — I do. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


25840.  A good  many  years,  you  say,  have  passed 
since  die  six  o’clock  morning  train  from  Kingsbridge 
vas  stopped  ?— Yes,  sir. 

25841.  But  the  inconvenience  is  as  great  now  as  at 
the  beginning  ?— Yes,  it  becomes  more  aggravated  as 
time  goes  on.  First,  we  say  our  fairs  are  decreasing 
in  popularity,  and  some  of  them  are  going  out  al- 
together. A very  important  fair  is  the  fair  of  Naas, 
and  it  is  going  completely  out  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  the  six  o’clock  train.  It  is  too  near  to  Dublin  for 
people  to  go  there  the  night  before,  and  this  old 
arrangement  of  the  buyers  coming  up  was  so  con- 
venient that  its  being  taken  away  upset  the  arrange- 
ments completely,  and  has  done  great  damage.  All 
the  fairs  right  up  to  Maryborough  were  served  by  this 
tain. 

25842.  We  hear  of  fairs  dying  or  dead  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland : do  you  account  for  it  by  suggesting 
that  the  company  fail  to  accommodate  their  services 
to  the  convenience  of  those  attending  at  the  fairs? — 
Yes,  to  some  extent ; in  fact,  to  a great  extent  in  this 
particular  locality.  They  used  to  send  out  a special 
train  to  some  of  our  fairs,  such  as  those  on  the  branch 
lines— for  instance,  to  Baltinglass,  Tullow,  and  Dun- 
lavin. They  used  to  start  a special,  as  the  equivalent 
of  this  old  arrangement,  and  there  were  some  com- 
plaints as  to  its  not  keeping  line,  and  they  -abolished 
it  altogether. 

25843.  They  met  a complaint  as  to  bad  time  by 
abolishing  the  train?— Yes. 

25844.  Did  the  train  convey  a good  many  pas- 
sengers?— Yes. 

25845.  Was  it  a paying  train  ? — Not  as  a passenger 
tain,  but  it  brought  back  a lot  of  stock.  The  men  who 
were  served  by  it  would  be  customers  of  the  railway. 

25846.  It  was  lucrative  as  promoting  goods  traffic? 
—Certainly. 

25847.  Did  the  company  assign  no  reason  for  giving 
up  that  train? — No,  it  was  a mixed  train,  and  they 
were  not  bound  to  time ; and  in  order*  that  it  might  be 
complained  of  no  more,  I suppose,  they  abolished  the 
train  altogether. 

25848.  You  think  if  the  half-wagon  rates  for  cattle 
and  sheep  were  cased  somewhat  it  would  tend  to 
encourage  small  consignments  and  small  purchases? — 
It  would  ; and  it  is  a certain  amount  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  the  people  to  have  to  pay  these  rates. 
We  call  it  an  unfair  rate,  as  compared  with  the  full 
wagon  rates. 

25849.  Whatever  assists  consignments  and  removes 
irksome  restrictions  will  tend  to  promote  traffic  ? — Yes. 

25850.  You  complain  of  insufficient  help  on  fair 
days,  and  say  that  there  should  be  a number  of  loading 
porters  and  booking  clerks  to  facilitate  transit  ? — I do. 

25851.  If  the  railways  were  worked  as  a united  sys- 
tem it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  provide  special 
staffs  on  special  occasions  than  for  individual  com- 
panies to  do  it  ?— Yes. 

25852.  As  to  the  terminal  charges,  we  are  informed 
that  the  rate  in  the  rate-boolc  does  not  include  the 
charge  for  the  statutory  terminals  for  services  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  Company  ?— Half 
charges  is  stated  for  the  loading  and  unloading  ser- 


25853.  The  rate  in  the  rate-book  includes  half  the 
statutory  charge  ; when  you  assist  in  loading  or  un- 
loading only  half  the  charge  is  made? — That  is  the 
explanation. 

25854.  But,  as  I understand,  you  do  not  merely 
assut;  you  do  all  the  work? — We  usually  do  all  the 
°ococl’  an<*  Pra<Jtically  all  the  unloading. 

—Y  i.'  And  you  hold  that  there  should  be  no  charge  ? 

i'°  charge  when  no  service  is  rendered. 

25856.  No  terminal  for  services? — Yes. 


25857.  No  services  being  rendered  ? — No,  except  what 
ncems  themselves,  taking  down  the  number  of  the 
sluK?8’  ^ich  we  don’t  consider  labour,  and  the 
rang  of  the  doors.  That  involves  a cei-tain  amount 
abour,  but  it  is  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
V miM  °*  handling  Bie  cattle.  In  the  absence  of 
-jSj®  a S°°d  many  of  the  cattle  banks  there  is  a 
cattl  •}  ^orce  an(i  pressure  necessary  to  get  the 
fmvJi  -j°  wagons.  Some  of  them  have  to  be 
to  u-h  * le  wa-g0)le-  There  are  no  V guides 
snmQ  +re  • t*oor  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
taVoo  ° \n  ®rs*>  so  that  the  others  may  follow.  It 
a good  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  skilful 


drovers  to  do  this,  otherwise  there  is  often  a great 
amount  of  cruelty. 

25858.  You  contend  that  there  is  no  service 
rendered  corresponding  to  the  extra  charge  ?— I do  ; 
when  you  compare  it  with  England  especially. 

25859.  You  have  given  a remarkable  case  of  the 
purchase  of  sixty  cattle  at  Dunlavin.  The  man  who 
had  the  trouble  of  purchasing  and  consigning  them 
and  bringing  them  to  London  and  re-selling  them  there 
was  involved  by  the  process  in  a loss  of  £2  10s.  on 
the  lot? — Yes. 

25860.  He  paid  £92  10s.  for  conveyance  and  charges? 

25861.  Would  that  be  a frequent  experience? It 

would  be  the  experience  to-morrow  if  you  did  it  again, 
except  the  markets  in  England  were  dearer  or  cheaper. 

25862.  Then,  whenever  you  buy  cattle  at  Limerick 
and  send  them  to  Scotland  for  sale— Oh,  this  is  Dun- 
lavin to  London  ? — Yes. 

25863.  If  you  buy  cattle  at  Dunlavin,  in  Wicklow, 
and  send  them  to  London,  you  are  liable  to  have  a 
loss  ?— Yes,  if  you  don’t  get  more  than  the  difference 
in  cost  price  and  the  net  return. 

25864.  Buying  and  selling  at  the  same  or  similar 
prices,  the  charges  incidental  to  conveyance  would  in- 
volve  you  in  this  loss  ? — Yes ; it  is  a distance  of  about 
400  miles  altogether. 

25865.  Would  the  same  be  the  case  in  regard  to 
cattle  bought  in  Limerick  and  sent  to  Scotland  1— Yes, 
the  expenses  per  head  are  abouc  the  same,  if  you  use 
the  F wagons.  It  would  be  a certain  percentage  less 
if  you  got  ordinary  we  go n rate— 33  per  cent,  off  the 
railway  journey— but  these  cannot  be  availed  of,  ns 
they  are  not  available  in  Limerick  for  a day  service. 

25866.  When  cattle  are  sent  a-t  night  you  have  to  use 
ordinary  wagons?— Yes;  if  you  send  them  at  night  to 
Dublin  by  the  time  they  reach  there  they  are  greatly 
injured.  If  you  have  to  send  them  as  fat  cattle  to 
Scotland  they  are  damaged — the  buyers  are  prej  udiced 
against  buying  them,  and  the  prices  are  lowered.  They 
take  a certain  amount  off  by  reason  of  the  prejudice 
they  have  against  such  cattle,  and  by  reason  of  their 
being  bruised.  In  the  case  of  store  cattle  it  is  not  so 
visible,  as  they  have  time  to  recuperate  and  recover. 

25867.  Your  dealings  are  in  fat  cattle  ?— Yes  ; and 
we  have  to  use  these  P wagons  to  ensure  that  the  cattle 
will  be  landed  in  good  condition,  and  that  they  will 
give  satisfaction  to  the  customers. 

25868.  The  P wagons  are  a necessity  in  such  oase  ? 
—Yes;  a necessity  of  the  case  to  carry  the  cattle 
safely  and  humanely,  and  free  from  bruises. 

25869.  Do  you  represent  that  in  the  ordinary  case 
of  transit  of  cattle  from  Ireland  to  England  or  Scot- 
land for  sale  for  journeys  corresponding  in  length  to 
these  you  have  mentioned  the  commercial  result  would 
be  what  you  have  stated  here  ? — Yes,  sir. 

25870.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  cattle  go  now  to  England  that  used  to 
go? — To  London,  yes. 

25871.  You  say  that  this  system  of  charge  has  re- 
duced the  cattle  traffic  from  Ireland  to  London  by 
90  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  via  Dublin. 

25872.  That  is  most  destructive  to  the  Irish  cattle 
trade? — Yes,  as  far  as  Dublin  route  is  concerned. 

25873.  We  are  aslced  to  report  as  to  what  is  retard- 
ing progress  in  the  country,  but  this  state  of  affairs 
makes  it  surprising  that  there  is  any  cattle  industry 
left  under  such  conditions? — Of  course,  when  I am 

B leaking  of  the  Dunlavin  rate  or  the  rate  from  the 
ast  of  the  country  to  London  our  great  complaint  is 
that  the  journey  from  Dublin  to  London  is  so  ex- 
pensive. That  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  detracts 
from  the  trade  being  carried  on.  There  is  a lower  and 
cheaper  rate  from  Waterford.  They  are  the  only 
people  who  get  any  trade  to  London — the  Dublin  cattle 
trade  has  gone  completely  out. 

25874.  If  you  buy  cattle  in  the  South  or  West  and 
send  them  to  Scotland,  or  buy  them  in  the  East  and 
send  them  to  London,  you  incur  a loss  that  you  must 
make  up  out  of  your  other  transactions? — It  is  not 
exactly  that  way.  That  only  refers  to  the  rate  itself. 
It  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  lose. 

25875.  Not  unless  the  prices  were  such  as  in 
the  case  stated  ? — Yes  ; you  would  have  to  get  32s.  a 
head  over  your  own  money  before  you  made  anything. 
Anything  less  would  mean  a loss. 

25876.  The  margin  being,  as  stated  in  a specific 
actual  case,  the  profit  disappeared? — Yes. 

25877.  When  you  despatch  cattle  bought  at  Dun- 
lavin to  Great  Britain — how  do  you  get  to  Waterford 
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to  despatch  them? — There  is  no  available  route  that 
way.  You  could  go  -via  Kildare  and  Kilkenny  ; but 
it  would  be  a long  way,  and  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
trade,  unless  you  walked  them,  say,  to  Athy  Station. 

25878.  Mr.  Aeworth.— I thought  you  said  they  did 
go  by  Waterford  1— Yes,  from  the  places  that  Water- 
ford serves.  The  rates  from  Waterford  to  London  are 
much  less. 

25879.  Mr.  Sexton— It  is  a serious  thing  if  the 
cattle  in  such  splendid  counties  as  Meath  and  Wick- 
low, despatched  from  the  Irish  capital  to  the  English 
capital,  has  decreased  by  90  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

25880.  I understand  your  objection  to  the  present 
system  of  through  rates,  owners’  risk  and  com- 
pany’s risk,  to  be  that  it  causes  inequality,  and  causes 
y°u  tlie  tl'ouljle  of  going  to  the  insurance  company 
liability)  for  ^ and  arranging  the  matter.  Your  main^  purpose  is  to 
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avoid  contention,  and  bring  about  a state  of  affairs  in 
which  care  would  be  taken  that  there  would  be  very 
little  damage?— Yes,  and  traders  would  know  where 
they  were  as  regards  an  easy  and  cheap  tribunal  to 
pay  them  for  any  injury  or  damage  done  to  goods  or 
cattle. 

25881.  That  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all  parties, 
both  railway  companies  and  customers? — Yes. 

25882.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  making  the 
railways  of  Ireland  public  property? — Yes. 

25883.  And  working  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
public? — Yes. 

25884.  You  say  you  believe  there  is  plenty  of  talent 
in  Ireland  to  work  all  the  lines  under  one  system  ? — 
Yes. 

25885.  rienty  of  talent  for  instance  among  die 
officials  of  the  existing  lines? — Yes. 

25886.  You  would  be  willing  that  the  several  Irish 
interests  concerned  should  be  represented  on  the 
managing  body? — Yes. 

Nationalise-  25887.  If  tlie  control  of  tlie  Irish  railways  were 
tioii  of  the  committed  to  an  Irish  body,  you  would  be  quite  will- 
Irish  railways  ing  that  Ireland,  through  whatever  body  might  be 
and  manage-  appointed,  should  enter  into  a binding  contract  with 
the  Treasury  to  make  good  the  interest  on  the  loan, 
and  to  redeem  the  loan,  and  give  such  collateral  secu- 
rity as  die  Treasury  might  think  expedient? — Yes. 

25888.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  acquiring  of  these 
lines  would  involve  the  Treasury  in  one  penny  of 
loss  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  the  State  should  take 
over  the  railways  on  the  same  principle  as  the  land- 
lords were  bought  out.  If  the  State  owned  the  rail- 
ways and  the  land  tihe  two  interests  would  be  identi- 
cal, and  they  would  serve  one  another  and  keep  in 
line. 

25889.  Tlie  Treasury  is  now  in  the  course  of  lend- 
ing a sum  of  a hundred  millions  to  half  a million 
Irish  farmers,  and  nobody'  suggests  that  the  Treasury 
should  work  the  farms? — No;  it  would  be  very  un- 
likely. 

25890.  And  the  analogy  would  be  that  though  the 
Treasury  might  lend  the  money  they  should  not  work 
the  Irish  railways?— No.  The 'general  opinion  is  that 
•Ci  r nothing  would  be  more  to  tlie  advantage  of  Ireland 
responsible  for  than  that  the  State  should  own  the  railways,  that 
l!wr“«“ent  th?Y  should  be  worked  under  one  system,  and  that 
this  country  should  be  represented  by  an  Advisory 
Board,  someone  to  represent  land,  someone  to  repre- 
sent manufactures,  and  labour  and  livestock  interests, 
and  I think  that  such  representation  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  tlie  popularity  and  tihe  success  of 
the  railway  system. 

25891.  If  the  Treasury  simply  lent  tlie  money  to 
an  Irish  authority  as  it  lias  lent  the  money  to  the 
Irish  tenants,  and  am  Irish  authority  came  under  a 
contract  to  redeem  that  loan  and  pay' the  interest  the 
control  should  rest  with  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

25892.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  say,  as  some 
persons  have  said,  that  the  Treasury,  because  it  finds 
tihe  money,  should  control  the  lines.  The  Treasury 
simply  lends  the  money.  You  never  heard  of  & 
lender  of  money  entering  into  the  premises  so  long 
fulfils  Ilis  obligations?— No. 
tbf  , °2n'ower,  is  the  person  who  would  work 

tts  ooMn,  !-Tes,  and  pa,  tho  intarat  on  the  mono,. 
„ I (a™*  almya  kept  their  obliiatioi 
nnihaw  S**”™7  obligations  under  the  land 

purchase,  and  m the  same  way,  if  the-  State  owned 
in  Ire,a?d  the  would  Z t 

identical  with  one  another  tnat  the  State,  or  the  people 
who  would  be  m charge  of  the  railways  would  nofc^o 

4i°-lnr,"Te  the  i"terests  of  the  country  by 
leason  of  their  being  parallel  cases.  y y 
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25894.  If  tlie  Imperial  Government  bought  out  th* 
lines  directly  and  accepted  responsibility  for  the  per- 
manent results,  which  they  would  be  perhaps  Sow 
to  do,  of  course  they  would  own  and  might  work  the 
lines  in  that  case? — Yes. 

25895.  But  if  they  lent  the  money,  amply  secured 
as  they  did  for  tlie  purposes  of  land  purchase,  there 
is  no  l-eason  why  the  Irish  people  should  not  be  as 
free  to  manage  and  work  the  railways  as  the  Irish 
farmers  are  to  manage  and  work  the  farms  on  which 
loans  have  been  advanced  ?— Yes. 

25896.  I see  you  are  afraid  that  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  public  stocks,  which  is  certainly  rather 
depressed,  may  delay  the  use  of  State  credit  for  the 
purposes  of  tlie  Irish  railways  ?— That  is  trie  prevail- 
ing opinion,  and  it  is  my  opinion.  They  have  been 
so  slow  to  find  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  that  I am  afraid  we  would  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  the  money  to  purchase  the  railways. 

I say  that,  in  the  event  of  the  purchase  not  being 
made  very  soon  that  this  Commission  should  ask  the 
Government  to  so  alter  tlie  law  as  regards  railway 
matters  as  would  put  an  end  to  those  grievances 
affecting  tihe  cattie  trade  and  others,  as  they  believe 
to  be  well  founded,  pending  the  mirchase  of  tlie  rail- 
ways. 

25897.  But  purchase  is  the  ideal  settlement? — Yes. 

25898.  I am  sure  the  Commission  will  give  every 
attention  to  your  forcible  and  reasonable  recommenda- 
tions. Bu't  there  would  be  a considerable  number  of 
things  to  remedy  ? — Yes. 

25899.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
-local  and  through  rates? — Yes. 

25900.  Kh  at  would  mean  reducing  the  profits  of  the 
railways,  and  the  value  of  their  stocks  ? — Yes. 

25901.  Tlie  whole  income  of  the  Irish  railways  is 
about  four  millions,  and  I suppose  it  would  take 
half  a million  of  that  to  reform  the  rates  and  fares 
on  any  effectual  basis? — Yes. 

25902.  That  would  take  about  as  much  as  they  pay 
on  ordinary  dividends,  and  would  disastrously  affect 
till©  value  of  their  ordinary  stock.  We  have  to  re- 
commend something  practical,  and  that  would  be  a 
highly  contentious  settlement? — Yes;  I suppose  it 
would. 

25903.  The  railway  companies  have  great  resisting 
powers,  great  tenacity,  and  plenty  of  money  at  any 
rate  for  the  purposes  of  resistance.  Don’t  you  think, 
although  there  might  be  some  delay  because  of  tihe 
state  of  stocks,  it  might  be  better  to  liny  out  the 
railways,  with  their  own  consent,  than  try  to  carry 
reforms  in  opposition  to  them  ? — Yes ; if  wo  had 
any  chance  of  knowing  when  that  would  take  place. 
But  I would  like  to  see  the  present  state  of  affairs 
improved,  if  it  was  only  to  bring  the  railway  people 
to  a better  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  that 
Ireland  is  making  at  present.  It  would  make  them 
more  amenable  to  sell  on  better  terms  to  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  same  principle  that  foreign  competition 
made  the  landlords  more  ready  to  sell  tihan  they 
would  if  'things  had  kept  on  at  high  prices. 

25904.  The  depression  of  the  public  stocks  is  due  to- 
a temporary  cause  which  we  hope  may  pass  away? — 
I hope  so. 

25905.  You  would  agree  with  mo  that  a settlement 
accomplished  by  mutual  consent  would  be  better, 
sweeter,  and  more  profitable  to  tho  country  than  one 
forced  at  the  bayonet’s  point? — Yes,  and  than  is  what 
other  Irishmen  believe-  I would  like  to  see  that  done 
to-morrow. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

25906.  You  think  you  could  improve  the  rransit  of 
cattle  from  Limerick  to  Dublin  by  starting  tihe  train 
early  in  the  morning? — Yes,  quite  early;  you  see 
there  is  the  fifteen-mile  speed  limit. 

25907.  Yon  would  have  to  start  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  get  your  cattle  into  Limerick  if  you  have 
to  drive  them  ten  miles? — Yes.  But  it  is  the  start- 
ing of  tihe  train  early  that  is  required.  As  a rule, 
the  fat  and  store  cattle  do  not  come  very  much  from 
Limerick  to  Dublin.  Tlie  store  cattle  come  princi- 
pally from  Thurles  and  Templemore  districts,  ana 
the  fat  cattle  from  Kildare. 

25908.  Yon  say  that  the  trade  from  Dunlavm  to 
London  is  nearly  gone? — I say  thalfc  the  cattle  trade 
from  Dublin  to  London,  is  gone. 

25909.  I think  you  said  that  compared  with  some 
time  ago  that  the  beasts  shipped  now  from  Duhlm- 
to  London  were  only  about  one-tenth? — Yes. 
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25910.  Have  you  figures  for  that  ? — I know  my  own 
case,  and  I can  speak  for  a number  of  my  friends, 
and  of  the  number  that  they  ship  to  London  now  via 
Dublin  as  compared  with  thirty  years  ago. 

25911.  You  have  not  got  any  figures  to  show  it; 
you  are  merely  giving  us  your  impression  ?— That  is 
my  impression.  The  trade  of  live  cattle  and  dead 
meat  from  abroad  has  knocked  the  Irish  cattle  trade 


25912.  Are  not  as  many  cattle  still  shipped  from 
Dublin  to  England  as  before?  I mean  to  other  places 
than  London  ? — Yes,  they  are  shipped  to  other  places. 

25913.  So  that  the  cross-Channel  cattle  traffic  is 
still  somewhere  about  what  it  was  at  tfne  time  you 
speak  of  ? — That  may  be.  The  trade  is  now  developed 
to  other  ports — to  Heysham,  and  Morcambe,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

25914.  But  you  say  that  it  has  gone  down  in  re- 
gard to  London? — Yes. 

25915.  Would  you  say  that  12s.  would  be  a reason- 
able rate  to  London  ? — Yes.  I consider  the  present 
rate  from  Dublin  to  London  is  prohibitive.  If  the 
rate  now  charged,  18s.  or  19s.,  was  a fair  rate  thirty 
years  ago,  I say  it  is  unfair  now ; and  I say  that  the 
railway  companies  should  shape  their  rate3  to  the 
varying  prices  of  produce. 

25916.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  say  the  rates  of 
thirty  years  ago  should  not  be  the  rates  now? — I 
do. 

25917.  Mr.  deworth. — Have  cattle  fallen  off  some 
one-third  in  value  in  thirty  years ? — Yes;  about  one- 
third. 

25918.  A beast  that  used  to  fetch  £12  would  now 
only  fetch  £8? — Yes.  I have  seen  yearlings  sell  at 
£14  a piece,  and  now  they  would  be  about  £9;  that 
is  more  than  one-third  of  a falling-off. 

25919.  Wasn’t  that  an  exceptional  year,  when  year- 
lings were  sellings  at  £14  a head  ? — i have  seen  sixty 
head  of  them  bought  at  that  price  at  Emly  Fair. 

25920.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  thirty-five 
years  ago,  but  these  were  an  exceptionally  good  lot. 

25921.  Was  that  the  ordinary  price  in  those  days? 
—Prices  were  high  in  those  good  days. 

25922.  And  your  contention  is  that  as  the  value 
of  cattle  Las  dropped  one- third  in  tlhat  time  the  rate 
ought  to  go  down  something  in  the  same  proportion  ? 
—Yes. 

25923.  That  is  a reasonable  way  of  putting  it ; but 
let  us  take  it  this  way.  Supposing  the  railway  com- 
panies offered  yon  a rate  of  12s.,  and  you  were  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  that  that  rate  would  cover  the  insur- 
ance of  the  beasts — - — ? — My  contention  is  that  every 
rate  should  be  an  insured  rate. 

25924.  You  say  you  would  be  satisfied  with  a rate 
of  12s.,  that  would  cover  the  insurance? — Yes. 

25925.  Supposing  the  railway  company  says,  “ We 
offer  you  another-  rate — 11s. — and  let  the  dealer  take 
the  risk  ’ — you  would  not  allow  the  railway  company 
to  offer  that  second  rate  ? — I would  not.  I would  not 
put  temptation  of  that  sort  in  the  way  of  the  trader. 
Having  the  two  rates — the  insured  rate  and  the  other — 
would  place  the  insured  trader  at  a disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  other,  if  the  animals  were  carried 
all  right,  for  he  would  have  paid  the  higher  rate.  If 
every  rate  was  an  insured  rate  it  would  ensure  better 
carrying  arrangements.  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  put  the  carrying  companies  under  all 
obligations,  if  it  could  be  don©  at  a rate  that  would 
be  profitable. 


25926.  If  it  suits  the  railway  company  to  offer  a 
lower  rate,  and  it  suits  another  trader  to  take  it, 
wny  shouldn’t  he  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own  busi- 
Tv/?  his  own  way?— I think  it  would  require  a 
strict  law  to  make  people  do  what  is  good  for  them- 
*n  this  country  as  everywhere  else.  I don't 
f the  traders  should  take  the  risks,  and  the  value 
? P16  insured  rate  is  that  it  would  prevent  recourse 
, JaW-  Jf  a dealer  goes  to  law  he  generally  gets 
beaten.  In  the  case  at  Sallina,  that  I have  men- 
whfere  a beast  was  killed,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed through  a technicality,  and  the  owner  of  the 
ast  brought  it  no  further.  It  is  clearly  a question 
waere  the  railway  companies  should  be  liable— the 
acfers  don’t  demand  anything  but  strict  justice. 
in2*?27,  1 dcm’t  fkin-k  yon  would  get  rid  of  litigation 
Wa7  ?°:u  say ?— 1 belike  a good  deal  of  it 
x-  got  nd  of-  There  could  be  a sma11  Board  of 
roitration  to  settle  all  claims,  with  no  expense. 


Examined  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 


25928.  You  think  that  the  insurance  could  be 
effected  at  a very  cheap  rate  with,  say,  the  Marine  In- 
surance Company  ?— Yes. 

25929.  And  that  the  low  premium,  which',  under 
such  circumstances,  the  railway  company  could  afford 
to  charge,  for  insurance,  would  be  gladly  paid  by  the 
cattle  traders? — Yes.  I am  sure  the  people  would 

avail  ot  it. 

25930.  And  if  it  were  not  oompulsory,  that  it  would 
not  be  availed  of  largely  ? — I believe  so. 

25931.  With  regard  to  this  particular  rate  between 
Duniavin  and  London,  and  tfiio  sixty  cattle  that  you 
speak  of;  even  if  a reduction  of  the  rate  were  made 
by  one- third,  it  would  have  only  left  you  a profit  of 
5s.  or  6s.  a head? — Yes. 

25932.  And  that  is  the  lowest  that  one  would  ex- 
pect to  make? — Yes. 

25933.  The  profit  would  work  out  at  about  5s.  per 
head  ? — It  would  be  about  that. 

25934.  As  regards  the  cross-Channel  traffic,  you  say 
that  the  trade  in  cattle  from  Dublin  to  London  lias 
decreased  by  nine-tenths  ? — I do. 

25935.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  the  cattle 
trade  of  the  whole  country  lias  decreased? — I cannot 
show  that  it  has  decreased  all  over  the  country. 

25936.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1905  show 
that  three  and  a half  millions  were  carried  over  the 
Irish  railways,  and  that  of  that  about  50  per  cent, 
were  exported  to  Great  Britain  ?— Yes. 

25937.  Does  that  still  obtain  ?— It  is  much  changed, 
as  more  land  has  gone  into  grass  for  the  past  forty 

25938.  And  it  was  also  stated  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  cattle  traffic  went  through  other  ports  than 


25939.  But  the  cattle  still  go  to  England  ?— Yes ; 
there  is  no  other  market.  Of  course  I mean  Scotland 
and  Wales  also. 

25940.  Now  in  such  a case  would  not  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  London  cause  traffic  to  be 
diverted  from  Cork  and  Waterford,  aud  come  to 
Dublin  1 — It  does  not  apply  that  way  so  much ; because 
Dublin  is  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  Water- 
ford for  the  trade  to  London — south  of  Ballybrophy. 

25941.  But  the  traffic  must  go  across  Channel  from 
somewhere  ? — Yes. 

25942.  And  the  only  effect  would  be  that  some  traffic 
might  go  via  Dublin  that  now  goes  via  Cork  aud 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

25943.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  trucks  or 
wagons  for  lambs? — I have  to  say  that  the  present 
wagons  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Hailway 
are  very  good  wagons.  There  are  some  complaints 
about  the  ventilation  for  lambs,  but  I don’t  make  any 
complaint. 

25944.  How  many  lambs  go  to  a truck  now  ? — About 
forty. 

25945.  And  for  a half  truck  ? — Twenty  lambs  and 
fifteen  sheep. 

25946.  Doesn’t  it  often  happen  that  a man  may  have 
twenty  or  less,  and  that  he  is  charged  nearly  the  full 
truck  rate? — If  you  had  one  over  the  number  you. 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  rate — for  twenty-one  lambs 
or  sixteen  sheep  you  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
truck  rate. 

25947.  If  you  were  sending  only  six  or  eight,  what 
is  the  rate? — If  you  have  only  three  lambs  or  sheep 
you  have  to  pay  two-thirds,  and  for  two  or  three 
beasts  it  is  the  same. 

25948.  If  you  have  only  five  or  six  lambs,  or  three 
beasts,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  have  to  pay  the  two- 
thirds  ? — Yes. 

25949.  Don’t  you  think  something  might  be  done  to 
reduce  these  rates? — I do. 

25950.  Now,  in  the  event  of  injury  occurring  to  your 
cattle  on  the  Irish  lines,  are  the  claims  generally  met 
fairly  and  reasonably  by  the  Irish  companies? — I can 
say  that  I have  been  for  forty  years  a trader,  and, 
personally,  I never  made  a claim  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  on  the 
principle  of  their  courtesy  to  me  as  a trader. 

25951.  Have  you  ever  had  cause  to  make  a claim 
against  them  ? — Yes,  but  I have  never  lodged  a com- 
plaint against  an  official,  or  made  a claim  against 
therm,  in  my  life,  on  the  principle  I stated. 

25952.  Are  you  satisfied  that,  if  a case  arose  in- 
volving a complaint  or  a claim,  it  would  be  reasonably 
met  ? — I have  been  always  treated  fairly.  But  in  say- 
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ing  this  I do  not  refer  to  the  beast  being  killed  on  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Sallins,  or  of  the  many  claims  and 
complaints  made  by  other  traders. 

25953.  With  regard  to  State  purchase,  you  say 
you  admit  that,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
money  market,  the  Treasury  is  not  likely  to  engage 
in  such  a large  financial  transaction  as  the  purchase 
of  all  the  Irish  railway  lines  would  involve  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

25954.  Failing  State  purchase,  do  you  consider  that 
the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  lines  would  be  an 
advantage  1 — It  might ; but  the  great  drawback  is  the 
want  of  finality  about  the  way  things  are  done  with 
regard  to  this  country.  Pending  State  purchase  of 
the  railways,  I would  submit,  to  the  Commission  that 
in  the  meantime  they  should  recommend  some  of  the 
grievances  under  which  traders  suffer  in  the  matter 
of  rates  should  be  remedied. 

25955.  The  principal  grievance  is  about  the  rates  ? — 
It  is. 

25956.  And  unless  the  State  buys  out  the  lines,  it  is 
very  hard  to  see  how  you  will  obtain  these  reductions 
as  long  as  the  present  condition  of  things  remains  ? — 
It  is  very  hard  to  see  it,  I suppose. 

25957.  A*  Mr.  Sexton  has  said,  any  reduction  of  the 
rates,  involving  loss  to  the  shareholders,  is  not_  a 
scheme  that  they  would  be  likely  to  agree  to? — No. 
Reward  sweetens  labour  in  every  way,  and  I would 
not  like  to  see  any  particular  interest  suffer  loss ; but 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  more  important  than 
those  of  any  particular  class,  and  what  would  serve 
the  country  is  what  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  State. 

25958.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  would  be  served,  to  say, 
“ We  will  insist  that  the  railway  companies 
make  a reduction  in  fares,  and  we  are  willing  (for 
a limited  period)  to  subsidise  them,  say,  for  four  or 
five  years,  until  we  see  what  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment would  be  ” — do  you  think  that  would  be  a good 
policy  to  adopt  ? — It  might  he  ; but  the  Government  is 
very  slow  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

25959.  I don’t  say  whether  they  are  quick  or  slow, 
but  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  do  ? — 
It  would  ; but  the  Government  should,  long  ago,  have, 
given  legislative  effect  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
Ireland. 

25960.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  benefit  the  country  ? 
— If  we  don’t  get  State  purchase,  it  would  be  a sensible 
thing  for  the  Government  to  do  something  in  the 
direction  suggested. 

25961.  So  far  as  I can  see  it,  it  is  the  only  way 
that  this  reform  can  he  effected,  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  the  whole  question? — Anything  that 
would  benefit  the  country  would  he  most  acceptable, 
and  very  much  needed. 

Examined  by  Lord  Piiuue. 

25962.  Now,  you  have  spoken  very  strongly  against 
cattle  being  carried  at  night  on  railways? — Yes. 

25963.  And  you  don’t  object  to  them  being  carried 
on  steamers  at  night — as  a rule,  isn’t  it  at  night  they 
are  carried  on  the  steamers? — It  is. 

25964.  How  is  it  that  the  steamer  carries  them  more 
comfortably  and  why  shouldn’t  they  go  along  to 
Cork,  or  to  Dublin  or  Waterford  at  night  as  well  as 
they  do  in  the  steamer  ? — The  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  travelling  are  quite  different.  The 
difference  between  a railway  track  and  a steamer  is 
great.  The  oscillation  of  the  ship  doesn’t  injure  the 
cattle,  while  the  travelling  in  the  train  is  a hard 
motion.  Then,  there  are  bullock-men  on  the  steamer 
who  are  supposed  to  see  the  cattle  every  ten  minutes, 
and  we  (the  shippers)  have  generally  a bullock-man 
of  our  own  who  goes  with  the  cattle,  while  the 
companies  are  bound  to  provide  bullock-men  of  their 
own. 

25965.  Therefore,  they  are  carried  more  carefully 
on  the  steamer  than  on  the  railways? — The  difference 
between  sending  cattle  on  a train  and  on  a steamer 
is  such  that  anyone  can  see  it.  On  the  steamer  it 
can  be  seen  what  the  cattle  are  doing — how  they  are 
placed ; but  in  the  railway  wagons  it  is  different. 
Then,  at  the  various  stations  on  the  railway  lines  the 
wagons  are  shunted  about,  and  it  is  in  these  shunting 
operations  that  the  damage  to  the  cattle  is  done. 

25966.  Chairman. — In  the  steamer  at  night  it  can 
be  seen  whether  the  cattle  are  down  or  not?— Yes. 

25967.  Lord  Pirrie.— You  say  that  cattle  are  kept 


for  hours  in  the  wagons  at  Ballybrophy  and  Ihurlesf 
— Yes. 

25968.  Isn’t  there  some  rule,  or  by-law,  of  ihe 
Agricultural  Board  that  cattle  must  be  watered  half 
an  hour  before  they  leave  on  their  journey  ?— I think 
that  only  applies  to  ports  of  shipment. 

25969.  Do  you  say  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  allow  cattle  to  be  in  a railway  wagon  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  o’clock  at  night 
without  any  person  to  look  after  them  ?— I said  from 
four  to  six  hours,  unless  on  a journey. 

25970.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  from  four  to 
six  hours  without  being  looked  after?— I do. 

25971.  Doesn’t  that  involve  cruelty  ? — I say  it  do,.* 
involve  cruelty  when  standing  in  the  wagon,  and  wait- 
ing for  a train. 

25972.  Haven’t  the  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  a 
by-law  on  the  subject? — I think  it  ref  el's  to  twelve 
hours,  or  for  delay  at  shipment. 

25973.  I thought  there  was  a law  compelling  carriers 
to  have  suitable  arrangements  for  the  transit  of  live 
stock? — There  are>  water-troughs.  But  I might  say 
that  those  cattle  are  fresh  from  their  homes,  and 
they  travel  better  fasting. 

25974.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  great  cruelty  to 
have  cattle  treated  in  this  way  from,  say,  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  perhaps  twelve  o’clock  at  night?— 
It  is  cruelty.  They  might  be  left  six  hours  at  a 
station,  and  no  party  in  the  train  to  feed  them  or  «« 
them. 

25975.  I certainly  think  that  is  cruelty  ? — I believe 
it  is  cruelty. 

25976.  If  you  send  cattle  from  Kildare  to  Dublin, 
do  you  have  your  men  to  drive  them  to  the  steamer?— 
Yes.  We  feed  them  in  the  steamship  company’s  yard. 

25977.  And  at  Holyhead  what  is  done? — The  rail- 
way people  assist  our  men.  There  is  plenty  of  help 
there  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  traffic. 

25978.  Why  do  you  send  your  cattlei  from  Kildare 
to  London — to  the  furthest  off  port  from  Ireland— 
instead  of  taking  the  cheaper  rate  to  Liverpool  or 
Manchester,  or  Bristol  ?- — It  depends  on  the  class  of 
beasts. 

25979.  Was  the  price  in  London  dearer  thirty  years 
ago  than  in  other  places? — No,  sir,  but  the  rates 
seem  to  press  more  heavily  now. 

25980.  Your  object  is  to  make  money  out  of  your 
cattle? — Certainly.  As  I said,  different  classes  of 
cattle  are  suited  for  the  different  English  towns. 
Manchester  market  wants  small  cattle  ; London  wants 
the  best  cattle ; different  classes  sell  better  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

25981.  Was  the  rate  19s.  6 d.  thirty  years  ago?— 
Yes. 

25982.  And  it  is  the  same  to-day? — Yes. 

25983.  You  think  the  rates  charged  by  the  carrying 
companies  have  the  effect  of  assisting  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer against  the  Irish  ? — That  is  the  whole  question 
in  a nutshell. 

25984.  As  I understand  you,  you  want  the  cattle 
ancl  other  traffic  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  passenger  traffic  is  carried  on? — Yes. 

25985.  That  is,  that  the  companies  must  pay  for 
any  injury  done? — Yes,  and  I would  strongly  im- 
press this  on  the  Commission — that  nothing  would 
do  more  conducive  to  a better  carrying  trade  than  to 
have  on©  compulsory  insured  rate. 

25986.  The  railway  company  cannot  divest  itself 
of  the  responsibility  of  carrying  a passenger  safely? 
— It  cannot. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  railway  companies  don’t  insure 
their  passengers. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Never  mind  that,  They  cannot  re- 
lieve themselves  of  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
the  passengers. 

(Witness). — They  make  us  sign  a “ delay  note  ” 
to  relieve  them  of  responsibility. 

25987.  I think  it  is  illegal ; do  you?— I 

do  consider  it  most  illegal  for  them  to  make  us 
sign  them  out  of  the  responsibility.  When  the  note 
is  signed  you  have  no  redress  if  they  kept  the  cattle 
a week  on  their  hands  in  transit.  I consider  that  is- 
very  wrong. 

Chairman. — I never  heard  of  this  " delay  note.” 

Witness. — It  applies  to  the  Midland  line  also. 

Mr.  Crolter  Barrington,  Solicitor. — We  will  have  to 
give  evidence  on  this  matter  later  on.  Sir  Charles. 

25988.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  it  is  a grievance 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned  and  your  Association? — 

It  is. 
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The  Chairman,  addressing  Rev.  J.  Meehan,  c.c.,  of 
Bromahaire,  said:—  Father  Meehan,  we  have  been 
looking  through  your  proof,  and  it  is  rather  import- 
ant evidence.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  not  do  it  justice  to-day,  because  we  shall  have 
to  adjourn,  and  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  you  we 
would  rather  take  your  evidence  in  October.  Would 
that  be  to  your  convenience? 

Bcr.  Father  Meehan. — I don’t  mind  very  much ; but 
I wouid  rather  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  I can,  and  not 
have  it  like  a millstone  round  my  neck. 


, c.c.,  caueu.  jMy  8(  [9or 

Chairman. — Don't  let  that  trouble  you.  But  it  is  Eev.  J. 
no  use  commencing  and  not  finishing,'  and  we  could  Meehan,  c.c., 
not  finish  it  to-day.  The  Secretary  will  communicate  Represents  - 
with  you,  and  you  can  come  in  the  morning  and  tire  of  the 
we  will  finish  it  on  the  same  day.  Leitrim 

County 

Mr.  Sexton. — If  you  allow  the  members  of  the  Com-  Council, 
mission  time  to  read  your  full  and  important  evi- 
dence, they  will  be  able  to  do  more  justice  to  your 
examination  when  the  time  for  it  arrives. 

Rev.  Father  Meehan. — Very  well,  thank  yon. 


Mr.  Robert  Gibson  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


25989  What  are  vou,  Mr.  Gibson? — I am  a butter 
merchant  in  Limerick,  and  I represent  one  of  the 
hi  eves  t firms  in  England.  I am  Irish  representative 
since  1873  of  one  of  the  largest  butter  merchants  in 
England;  and  I am  salesmaster  in  the  public 

Cl25990?  And  do  you  represent  the  views  of  the  South 
of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants’  Association? — Yes. 

25991.  And  have  you  been  requested  by  them  to 
come  before  us  and  give  your  views?— Yes,  very  much 
against  my  will. 

25992.  What  district  do  you  represent  ?— I repre- 
sent Limerick  and  Clare,  Kerry  and  North  Tippe- 

**25993.  In  what  particular  trade?— In  butter  and 
eggs.  The  members  of  that  Association  are  nearly 
all  butter  and  egg  men. 

25994.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  railway  rates  for 
butter  and  eggs  in  this  country? — We  are  not.  We 
consider  that  the  rates,  if  they  were  made  even, 
would  be  fair  enough,  but  when  we  find,  for  instance, 
the  rates  from  Knocklong,  which  is  a shorter  dis- 
tance from  London  than  Limerick  is,  are  7s.  6a.  a 
toil  more  than  from  Limerick  it  interferes  consider- 
ably with  business.  If  we,  Limerick  men,  go  to 
Knocklong,  and  wish  to  ship  eggs  or  butter  from 
Knocklong,  instead  of  from  Limerick,  we  think  it  is 
a very  unfair  charge.  , . 

25995.  It  is  a question  of  water  competition,  is  it 
not?— It  is  not.  It  is  the  same  thing,  except  that 
they  have  less  mileage  from  Knocklong.  Our  men 
travel  up  to  Knocklong  and  Emly  to  the  markets — 
they  are  large  markets.  The  mileage  from  Knocklong 
to  Rosslare  is  less  than  the  mileage  from  Limerick 
to  Rosslare,  and  still  the  freight  is  7s.  6d.  a ton 
more  than  from  Limerick.  We  think  that  unfair. 

25996.  Of  course,  you  represented  that  to  the  rail- 
way company? — Oh,  yes,  over  and  over  again.  They 
hare  done  so,  but  I have  not. 

25997.  You  mean  the  members  of  the  Association  ? 
—Yes. 

25998.  And  they  have  not  got  any  remedy?— No. 

25999.  And  the  rate  you  ave  qudting  is  the  rate  to- 
day?—The  rate  to-day.  It  was  certainly  in  force 
last  year.  It  is  the  rate  given  to  me  by  the  men 
w!u>  are  using  the  two  places. 

26000.  Are  the  railway  companies  willing  at  all 
times  to  grant  through  rates  where  you  want  them  ? — 
They  are  not ; that  is  one  of  the  great,  objections  that 
we  have.  I don’t  say  that  it  is  the  Irish  railway 
oompanies  that  object  to  give  through  rates.  So  far 
as  I am  concerned  the  Irish  railways  do  their  work 
splendidly.  There  are  no  better  men  than  those  who 
handle  the  traffic  at  the  Limerick  station — the  super- 
intendent!, the  manager,  and  the  stationm aster — they 
are  all  splendid  men,  they  attend  to  everything,  but 
they  cannot  do  what  they  wish  to. 

26001.  Your  complaint  is  as  to  want  of  through 
rates  out  of  the  country  into  England? — Yes,  and 
partly  in  Ireland.  We  were  fighting  for  a year  and 
a half  for  through  rates.  We  had  through  rates  from 
Ennis  to  towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  but  we 
hadn’t  got  the  through  rate  from  Miltown  Malbay  and 
Ennistymon,  where  there  are  extensive  markets.  We 
have  been  asking  for  a through  rate  from  these  sta- 
tions via  Ennis,  and  we  could  not  get  it,  although 
we  were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  two  local  rates, 
because  onr  customers  at  the  other  side  were  greatly 
annoyed  when  they  bought  butter  from  us,  f.o.D.,  and 
found  that  they  had  to  pay  afterwards  for  this  rate. 
We  were  in  constant  hot  water  with  them ; and  it  was 
a year  and  a half  before  we  could  get  the  railway 
rates  fixed!,  and  we  would  not  have  got  it  but  for 
Lord  Ikerin’s  influence. 


26002.  Lord  Ptrrie. — You  have  said  that  the  rail- 
way  had  splendid  men  as  Limerick? — Yes,  but  they  *- 
couldn’t  do  it.  * 

26003.  Who  pi-evented  them? — I daresay  the  Lon-  \ 
don  and  North-Western  Railway  Company. 

26004.  Is  it  not  to  Ennis  that  you  wanted  this  j 
rate  ? — I wanted  it  right  through  from  Miltown  MaL-  ^ 
bay  into  Yoi-kshire. 

26005.  There  was  only  a short  distance  of  twelve 
miles  over  which  you  wanted  it? — Yes. 

26006.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — Are  there  any  through  rates  7 
from  the  West  Clare  Railway? — Oh,  ves.  We  have  « 
got  them  now.  ' c: 

26007.  When  you  first  applied  were  there  any  J 
through  rates  ? — Not  that  I know  of ; there  were,  for  $ 
butter,  but  it  was  Stopped.  i. 

26008.  Who  stopped  is? — I don’t  know,  but  I am  8, 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  Limerick  men. 

26009.  There  was  no  through  rate  from  the  West  Clare 
line  at  all,  so  than  it  was  a big  question  that  you 
were  raising  ? — Yes.  In  the  same  way  we  wanted  a 
through  rate  to  Carnarvon,  and  for  two  years  we 
waited  before  we  could  get  a through  rate  to  Carnar- 
von. There  is  no  competition  between  Holyhead  and 
Carnarvon.  We  had  a tremendous  long  fight  before 
I could  get  the  through  rate  from  Limerick  to  Car- 
narvon. And,  again,  it  was  Lord  Ikerrin  who  got 
it  for  us. 

26010.  Who  is  he? — He  is  the  Irish  Commissioner 
in  England. 

Lord  Pirrie. — He  is  the  IruAi  Commissioner  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Irish  Agriculture  in  Eng- 
land. 

26011.  Chairman. — Mr.  Gibson  is  only  speaking  of 
butter  and  eggs.  What  you  say  is  this—-1 that  al- 
though you  didn’t  object  to  pay  the  two  rates  you 
wanted  the  two  to  be  combined  in  one  through  rate/, 
and  could  not  get  it? — Yes;  for  a year  and  a half. 
Our  Irish  Commissioner  was  always  kicking  up  rows 
about  it,  and  representing  our  customers’  complaints.  „ 

26012.  What  about  passenger  fares? — We  consider  rj 
that  we  are  badly  treated  with  l-egard  to  them.  That  p 
is  one  fault  that  we  have  against  the  Great  Southern  a, 
and  Western.  Since  the  amalgamation  with  the  jr 
Waterford  and  Limerick  they  treated  us  absolutely  p; 
dishonestly.  They  agreed  to  give  tickets  at  the  same  T 
price  that  we  were  paying  the  Waterford  and  S 
Limerick  Company,  for  places  all  over  their  system,  T 
where  our  markets  were — trader's  season  tickets;  and  1 
afterwards  they  absolutely  refused  to  give  us  tickets 
at  the  old  rates. 

26013.  Mr.  Sexton. — From  where  to  where? — From 
Limerick  to  the  towns  where  our  markets  were  along 
their  line. 

26014.  Chairman. — You  had  traders’  season  tickets, 
at  reduced  rates,  over  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
System? — Yes,  to  whei-e  our  markets  were. 

26015.  And  these  tickets  were  discontinued  after 
the  amalgamation?— Yes ; absolutely  refused  to  us  un- 
less we  paid  four  times  the  former  price. 

26016.  For  the  same  places? — Yes.  It  saved  me  a 
lot  of  money,  for  I ceased  to  travel. 

26017.  Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Perhaps, 
sir,  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gibson  to  give  us  an  example 
of  this. 

26018.  Chairman. — Do  you  remember  where  your 
ticket  was  available  for,  that  you  had  from  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick? — My  ticket  was  available 
from  Limerick  to  Ennis,  as  far  as  Listowel,  and 
down  to  Waterford. 

26019.  Was  it  a free  ticket? — It  was  not.  It  was  a 
ticket  for  which  I paid  £12  a year. 

26020.  What  class  was  it? — Third. 

26021.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid? — £12  a 

3 L 
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year.  Mr.  Robert  Hickey  tried  to  get  it,  and  could 

n°26022.  That  is  quite  sufficient.  You  think  that 
traders’  season  tickets,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned 
and  others  like  you,  would  tend  to  develop  .the  in- 
dustries of  the  district?— I am  perfectly  certain  of  it. 
I am  perfectly  certain  that  it  saved  me  a great  manj 
pounds  in  travelling,  simply  because  I didn  t travel. 
I bought  in  the  goods  by  letter. 

26023.  But  that  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  travelling 
and  meeting  the  customers?— Well,  of  course,  that  is 
the  question.  We  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
markets,  and  meeting  the  customers.  I have  not  gone 
to  markets  since  I was  refused  the  season  ticket,  and 
now  I do  business  by  letter.  . 

26024.  Lievt-Col.  Poe. — Does  it  affect  your  business 
much?— I don’t  think  it  does.  It  was  annoying  at 
the  time.  , , , . ... 

26025.  Chairman. — What  about  the  outward  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  railway  companies  for  goods 
traffic 1 — At  the  beginning,  after  the  amalgamation, 
they  wanted  to  curtail  our  facilities,  but  now  they 
give  us  fair  facilities,  indeed. 

26026.  Then  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  now  I— 
Not  much.  They  first  refused  to  take  goods  out  by 
the  mid-day  train,  but  since  the  Rosslare  line  was 
opened  that  has  been  done  away  with,  and  they  treat 
us  well  for  mid-day  traffic  out — as  well  as  we  could 
ask  for. 

26027.  What  about  the  goods  that  come  into 
Limerick?— That  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  still.  The 
goods  coming  in  from  certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
never  delivered  in  time. 

26028.  Mr.  Sexton.— F rom  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts?— Yes,  from  the  surrounding  districts. 

26029.  Chairman,—  Do  the  railway  company  deliver? 
— No  ; we  cart  all. 

s 26030.  What  is  your  complaint  ?— The  trains  don’t 
arrive  in  time.  Before  the  amalgamation — when  tile 

E Waterford  and  Limerick  was  separate  from  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western— each  had  goods  trains  coming 
into  Limerick  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

1 My  market  opens  at  half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  iny 
buyers  are  gone  at  a quarter  to  ten.  Now  there  are 
parts  of  our  county  from  which  we  cannot  get  the 
butter  in  before  twelve  or  one.  o’clock.  Last  Saturday, 
for  instance,  there  was  half  a ton  of  butter  coming 
in  from  New  Pallas,  in  the  County  of  Limerick.  It 
was  sent  on  on  Friday  night,  and  although  my  carter 
was  at  the  station  to  take  it,  away,  I could  not  get  it 
until  two  o’clock  on  the  following  afternoon.  That,  is 
a very  serious  thing  for  the  saltless  butter  trade,  which 
is  developing  enormously  in  the  County  Limerick. 

26031.  Was  there  a train  passing  the  station  by 
which  it  could  have  been  sent  on,  and  by  which  it, 
could  have  reached  you  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning? — I should  say  there  were  at  least  three. 

26032.  For  some  reason  or  another  it  was  not  put 
into  any  of  these  trains? — I could  not  tell  you  the 
reason,  only  that  I could  not  got  it ; and  it  is  con- 
stantly happening. 

26033.  Perhaps  it  was  at  Limerick,  and  that  yon 
could  not  get  it  in  the  warehouse? — Oh,  no.  My  man 
knows  all  about,  it ; and  if  it  is  only  pointed  out  to  the 
man  at  the  station  that  it  is  my  traffic  it  is  handed  out 
io  him.  But  they  cannot,  hand  it.  out  if  it  is  not  there. 
The  man  comes  back  to  me,  and  the  answer  is  almost 
constantly  that  the  Cork  goods  are  not  in. 

26034.  Take  the  Saturday  consignment,  is, that  ex- 
ceptional 1 — It  is  not-  exceptional.  Sometimes  we  get 
the  Cork  goods  in  right  time,  but  sometimes  we  don’t. 

26035.  You  give  the  railway  company  credit  for 
facilities  for  goods  going  out,  but  condemn  their 
practices  for  goods  coming  in?— That’s  it.  I say 
there  is  some  hitch  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people, 
at  Limerick.  I know  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  always 

anxious,  and  that  he  does  his  best  to  find  out 
where  the  hitch  is.  They  give  it.  the  best  attention  at 
the  goods  store  when  the  goods  are  in. 

26036.  Then  the  fault  must,  be  beyond  that  station  ? 
—Yes. 

26037.  The  railway  company  hear  what  you  say. 
and,  no  doubt,  we  shall  hear  something  further  about 
it.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cattle  trade? — 
I have  been  a good  deal  in  it  myself,  but  not  lately. 

26038.  You  don't  represent  the  people  in  that  trade? 
— No  ; I am  only  here  to  represent  the  butter  and  egg 
mule. 


26039.  Is  there  a large  traffic  sent  by  you  lo  Eng- 
land from  Limerick? — Oh,  yes.  Limerick  is  one  u£ 
the  heaviest  centres  for  butter  distribution.  We 
went  into  the  creamery  movement  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, when  other  parties  in  the  country  set  their 
heads  against  it. 

26040.  Where  does  the  butter  come  from?— We 
would  get  creamery  butter  from  distant  places— from 
the  Midlands  and  the  North— if  the  local  railway 
rates  would  allow,  but  they  are  too  heavy.  In  the 
winter  we  used  to  get  butter  from  the  North,  but,  we 
had  to  give  it  up  because  the  rates  were  prohibitive. 
I get  butter  from  the  country  every  day  except  Sun- 
day, and  it  is  double  the  rate  from  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non to  Limerick  that  it  is  from  Cork  to  Limerick. 

26041.  Do  you  export  it  as  Limerick  butter?—  Oh, 
no;  but  as  creamery  butter.  I get  a lot  in  from 
Garrick  and  Sligo,  and  away  round  by  Belfast,  but 
the  rates  are  too  heavy. 

26042.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  find  the  area  of  supply 
limited  by  the  rate  ? — Yes,  limited  by  the  heavy  rate. 
For  instance,  within  the  last  fortnight  I got  three 
tons  of  butter  up  from  Cork  that  a man  wanted  to 
sell.  I got  him  two  shillings  a cwt.  more  for  it  in 
Limerick  than  ho  could  get  anywhere  else,  because 
Limerick  is  a known  centre  for  creamery  butter.  It 
cost  eightpence  a cwt.  to  bring  it  up  to  Limerick, 
We  could  constantly  get  large  quantities  to  sell  in 
Limerick  if  the  rates  were  reasonable. 

26043.  How  much  of  the  country  is  open  to  yon?~ 
I would  draw  my  supplies  from  immense  distances  if 
there  was  anything  like  a fair  rate;  but  we  cannot 
do  so  on  account  of  the  rates. 

26044.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Dues  this  butter  go 
through  any  process  after  you  got  it?— Oh,  no.  If  it 
is  bad  it  would  be  put  aside  and  dealt-  with,  but  if  it 
is  choice  butter  it  would  not  go  through  any  process. 

26045.  Why,  then,  does  it  not  go  direct  to  the 
customer  from  the  place  where  it  is  made?— Ewanse 
we  have  got  the  trade.  All  the  County  of  Limerick, 
North  Kerry,  and  Tipperary  are  studded  with 
creameries. 

26046.  You  don’t  get  uniform  butter  ? - Oh,  no. 

26047.  Your  customers  think  that  your  butter  is 
manufactured  in  Limerick? — No,  they  know  I don’t 
manufacture  it.  I get  it  from  all  parts  of  Urn 
country— from  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  as 
well  as  Limerick. 

26048.  Chairman.— Yon  think  that  that  trade, 
which  is  the  most  important  trade  in  the  district, 
would  be  considerably  increased  if  move  favourable 
rates  were  put  into  operation  for  butter?  -Yes.  \V« 
ask  a uniformity  of  rate  for  mileage.  We  dont 
want  to  pay  double  as  much  from  Carrick-on-Smr 
to  Limerick  as  we  do  from  Clonmel  to  Limerick. 

26049.  You  don’t,  mean  equal  mileage  rates,  do 
you? — Yes,  reasonable  equal  mileage  rates,  which  is 
all  we  ask.  We  don’t  want  to  be  made  to  pay  double 
for  carrying  it  ten  miles  more. 

26050.  There  are  anomalies  of  that  sort  which  yon 


want  to  see  rectified? — Quite  so. 

26051.  And  yon  say  that  if  low  vales  were  put 
into  operation  you  think  this  industry  would  largely 
increase? — I think  the  railways  would  be  paid  a 
great  deal  more,  for  a great  deal  more  butter  would 
come  in  to  what  is  a known  centre.  , 

26052.  You  think  the.  trade  would  increase?— I do. 
A great  deal  of  butter  goes  direct  to  England,  and 
is  sold  at  a lower  price  in  the  English  market  than 
we  could  get  for  it  if  we  got  it  into  our  hands. 

26053.  You  think  it  would  be  a means  of  develop- 
ing the  industry,  which  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
on  the  country,  if  lower  rates  were  put  into  opera- 
tion?— There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

26054.  And  the  trade  has  been  increasing,  for  ail 
that? — Yes,  with  all  the  handicap  against  it. 

26055.  Even  now  it  is  increasing,  and  it  could  ue 
more  largely  increased  by ? — Better  facilities. 

26056.  If  better  facilities  were  given — that’s  your 
point? — That's  my  point.  . 

26056a.  Now,  I think  you  have  covered  the  whole 

Witness. — There  is  one  other  tliiug — about  through 
rates.  W«  very  much  object  to  a preference  being 
given  to  Cork — a dishonest  preference.  There  are  two 
routes  to  places  where  we  do  business  with. 

26057.  Mention  them  ?— Butter  from  Cork,  by  tne 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  via  Rosslare 
and  Fishguard,  to  Cardiff  and  Newport,  m casks, 
firkins,  baskets,  or  boxes,  is  charged  at  the  rate  o 
25.i.  M.  a ton.  From  Limerick  to  Cardiff  and  New 
port  by  the  very  same  route  the  rate  is  30s.  a ton 
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The  mileage,  as  you  see,  is  rather  in  our  favour,  as 
compared  with  Cork,  and  still  we  have  to  pay  4s.  4 d. 
a ton  more,  or  rather  our  customers  on  the  other  side 
have  to  pay.  The  rate  from  Cork  for  eggs — the  same 

,.oute is  27s.  6d.  per  ton,  owner’s  risk,  or  31s.  2d.. 

Company’s  risk. 

26058.  Mr.  Sexton. — To  Newport  and  Cardiff? — 
Yes  to  Newport  and  Cardiff,  while  from  Limerick  it 
is  35s.,  owner’s  risk,  or  32s.  6d.,  carrier's  risk.  In 
tne  case  it  is  7s.  6 d.  extra  a ton  from  Limerick,  and 
in  the  other  case  it  is  10s.  4d.  a ton  extra,  which 
seems  to  us  preposterous.  Why  should  we  have  to 
pay  10s.  4 d.  more  than  the  Corkmen  have  to  pay  for 
sending  goods  at  the  company’s  risk  by  the  same 
ioute? 

26059.  Chairman. — You  know  the  obvious  answer  of 
the  railway  companies  ? — I do  not. 

26060.  It  is  water  competition? — Water  competition 
absolutely  useless  for  these  things — for  such  things 
as  fresh  butter  and  eggs  will  not  do  by  a weekly  service 
to  Cardiff  and  Newport. 

26061-  But  there  are  steamer's  from  Cork? — Oil, 
yes 

26062.  That  regulates  the  rates? — I don’t  think  it 
should.  It  is  a less  distance  from  Limerick  to  Ross- 
lare  than  from  Cork  to  Rosslare,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

26063.  There  is  not  much  difference? — I think  it 
would  be  rather  in  our  favour,  and  why  should 
owner’s  risk  in  Limerick  be  42s.  6 d.,  while  it  is  only 
31s.  2d.  in  Cork ; while  in  the  other  they  handicap 
as  4s.  4 d.  a ton  if  we  want  to  make  the  company  re- 
sponsible. 

26064.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pol i. — Isn't  Limerick  one 
of  those  ports  entitled  to  a differential  treatment  via 
Cork,  under  the  amalgamation.  Aren’t  they  entitled 
to  a differential  rate  ? 

26065.  Chairman. — He  speaks  of  from  Cork  to  Ross- 
lare. You  are  comparing  like  with  like.  What  you 
say  is  that  by  railway  from  Limerick  to  Rosslare  is  a 
shorter  route  than  from  Cork  co  Rosslare,  and  you 
consider  that  you  ought  to  have,  at  any  rate,  the 
same  rate  as  Cork,  and  if  the  distance  is  a little  less 
you  should  have  a little  less  rate? — We  ought  not  to 
be  handicapped,  particularly  when  we  want  goods  to 
be  carried  at  owner’s  risk.  It  is  a monstrous  thing 
that  we  should  bo  charged  these  high  rates  in  Limerick, 
as  compared  with  Cork. 

26066.  It  is  one  of  those  anomalies  that  crop  up. 
Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway  company  ? 
—Oh,  yes,  over  and  over  again  ; and  my  Cardiff  and 
Newport  friends  have  represented  it.  They  want  to 
deal  with  us  in  Limerick,  hut  they  cannot  do  it. 
They  say  that  the  freight  is  so  much  cheaper  from 
Cork. 

26067.  The  railway  people  of  Limerick  seem  to  he 
possessed  of  every  virtue;  cannot  you  arrange  that 
with  them? — No,  sir-.  They  have  no  power  over 
through  rates.  I think  the  through  rates  are  made 
in  England.  I don’t  know ; but  I am  told  so. 

26068.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  these  figures 
are  correct  ? — They  are,  sir.  They  were  given  to  me 
bv  the  railway  company  themselves. 

26069.  Mr.  deworth. — Isn’t  there  some  obligations 
on  the  railway  company  to  charge  on  less  than  the 
actual  mileage  from  Cork  to  Fermoy  and  on  to  Water- 
ford? 

Mr.  Nealp.  (Manager,  Great  Southern  and  Western 
llailway). — Yes. 

26070.  From  Rosslare  to  Cork,  do  you  reckon  the 
rate  by  an  imaginary  route  that  is  not  made? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — It  was  first  an 
obligation,  and  then  an  Act. 

26071.  Is  it  an  Act  of  Parliament? — (Mr.  Croker 
uarrinqton.  Solicitor). — It  is. 

26071a.  Chairman. — Even  with  that  obligation  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  distance. 

Mr.  Neale.—  The  difference  is  only  six  miles. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— The  difference 
in  the  rate  is  made  by  the  steamer  competition.  We 
did  not  make  it. 

26072.  Chairman  (to  Witness). — Tell  us  your  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways 
—was  the  subject  before  your  association? — It  was  ; 
and  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

26073.  What  is  the  preponderance  of  opinion  J — I 
should  say  it  is  evenly  divided.  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  State  purchase.  I am  personally  in 
favour  of  it.  hut  as  the  representative  here  of  the 
association,  I could  not  advocate  it,  because  I was 


told  not  to  do  so  by  the  secretary.  The  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed  at  a large  meeting.  A great 
many  things  were  brought  up,  and  they  wished  me 
to  put  forward  many  things,  but  they  did  not-  wish 
me  to  advocate  'State  purchase. 

26074.  What  was  the  opinion,  on  the  average? — 
The  majority  was  of  opinion,  as  I have  heard  Colonel 
Poe  express  it,  that  there  should  be  something  in  the 
shape  of  a subsidy. 

26075.  So  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  they 
have  not  expressed  an  opinion  before  us,  but  your 

personal  opinion  is ? — My  personal  opinion  is 

that  if  the  railways  were  nationalised,  as  the  Post 
Office  is,  it  would  be  a great  blessing. 

26076.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners’  Court? — Yes.  ‘There  was  a case- 
brought  before  us  at  the  meeting  at  which  I was 
asked  to  come  here  as  their  representative.  I forget 
the  names.  But  the  person  brought  his  case  before 
the  Railway  Commissioners.  He  won  his  case  hands 
down.  The  Railway  Company  had  to  charge  the  rate 
that  he  said  was  right.  It  cost  him  £200,  and  they 
refunded  him  the  over  charge.  They  charged  him 
the  right  rate  for  two  or  three  months  afterwards, 
and  they  went  back  and  charged  him  the  wrong  rate, 
and  he  would  not  go  to  law  any  more.  He  said  he 
hadn’t  £200  to  spare.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  object  to.  Going  before  the  Commissioners 
costs  a lot  of  money. 

26077.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
case? — I don’t  know  it. 

26078.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Can  you 
tell  us  the  railway? — I cannot.  We  know  that  going 
before  the  Commissioners  is  too  expensive  for  private 
persons. 

26078a.  Chairman. — We  know  that. 

Witness. — That  is  why  I didn’t  take  the  trouble 
to  get  particulars. 

26079.  Your  Association  is  unanimously  of  opinion 
that-  some  cheap,  easy  tribunal  should  be  established 
in  Ireland  for  dealing  with  the  differences  between 
traders  and  the  railway  companies  ? — That  is  their 
unanimous  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

26080.  But  as  to  whether  it  should  be  the  County 
Court  Judge  or  a separate  tribunal  you  have  not 
considered? — They  prefer  it  should  be  a separate  tri- 
bunal, because,  although  they  have  great  faith  in 
our  own  County  Court  Judge — Judge  Adams — there 
are  others  in  whom  they  have  no  faith. 

26081.  It  should  lie  a tribunal  in  Ireland? — Yes. 
That  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  country  is  to 
prosper. 
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Examined  by  Lord  Pierie. 

26082.  Mr.  Gibson,  yon  hare  given  ns,  at  least  to 
me,  very  useful  information,  and  your  evidence  has 
been  extremely  interesting.  But  I should  like  to 
know  how  much  butter  do  you  deal  with  per  year. 

How  much  do  you  send  out  of  Ireland? — Well,  it 
would  be  impossible  on  account  of  want  of  statistics 
to  tell  you  how  much  is  sent  out  of  Ireland.  But  I 
can  tell  you  how  much  is  made  in  Ireland. 

26083.  I am  referring  to  what  you  deal  with.  You  Tonnage  of 
said  you  were  the  agent,  the  representative  of  this  Butte  “dealt 
enormous  district.  I want  to  know  what  you  your-  with  l.y  the 
self  deal  with,  or  rather  the  Association  which  you  Rutter  Mer- 
represent  here  ? — The  Association  which  I represent  chants' 
here  deals  with  about  one-third  of  the  whole  produce  Association 
of  Ireland,  that  is,  about  20,000  tons  of  butter  last  tor  year  1906. 
year. 

26084.  Is  that  what  you  actually  sell  to  the  Eng-  Estimated 
lish  or  other  markets  ?— That  is  about  what  the  Asso-  toDuage  of 
ciation  that  I represent  would  have  handled.  There  but  ter  made 
were  about  60,000  tons  of  butter  made  in  Ireland  last  m Ireland 
year  to  the  best  calculation  that  we  can  make.  >'<*«  ie0li- 

26085.  It  is  very  important  that  the  'Commission 
should  get  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  handled  such 
an  enormous  amount? — One  of  our  principal  mem- 
bers manages  eighty-five  creameries  himself.  He  has 
the  control  of  them. 

26086.  Have  you  got  in  your  mind  about  how  much 
it  has  increased — is  it  five  or  eight  years  since  you 
started?— No;  it  is  twelve.  1895  was ‘the  first  time  I 
was  appointed  salesmaster  of  a public  creamery  mar- 
ket. It  was  at  a public  meeting  of  the  trade. 

26087.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  lias  increased  in 
those  years?— I could  not  say,  because  it  has  varied 
so  much  with  the  climate.  It  is  one-sixth  short  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  season,  owing  to  the 
temperature. 

26088.  During  the  last  three  or  four  year's,  has  your 
3 L 2 
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Association  increased  tlie  export  of  butter  ?•— Over  tlie 
four  or  five  years  previously  ? 

26089.  Yes?— It  has,  certainly. 

26090.  Is  it  one-third  more  than  five  years  ago  f— 
Last  year  it  was  move  than  one-third.  There  was  an 
mcreis.  last  year  of  fully  10,000  tons  over  tlie  pie- 
vious  year  owing  to  temperature.  ... 

26091-  You  have  practically  doubled  it  during  the 
last  two  years?— No;  I said  there  was  an  increase 
of  10,000  tons  in  Ireland.  In  our  district  it  would 
he  about  one-third  of  that,  say  about  3,000  tons. 

26092.  Then  I think  I may  assume  that  during  tne 
last  five  years  you  have  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
of  the  export  of  Irish  butter?— I would  not  say  that, 
because  we  were  doing  a very  large  flung  five  years 
ago.  If  you  went  baok  to  1891,  then  I would  say  so— 
to  1891,  when  the  creamery  movement  was  started. 
I have  been  in  the  butter  trade  since  I was  a child. 

26093.  Has  your  Association  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  increased  tlieir  turn-oyer? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ; there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

26094.  Would  you  have  increased  that  turn-over  a 
great  deal  more  if  you  liad  the  young  cattle  not 
. . . . shipped  abroad  but  worked  up  for  the  supply  of  milk 
tm<lpb  bUtt0'  and  cream  rather  than  for  the  supply  of  beef?— Yes; 

we  could  have  increased  the  produce  of  butter  under 
such  circumstances  three-fold  within  five  or  six  years, 
because  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  heifers  sold 
and  sent  out  of  the  country  as  beef  or  stores. 

26095.  Has  your  Association  done  anything  to  try 
to  prevent  that  ?— Except  in  trying  to  point  out  to 
the  farmers  and  the  country  generally  the  great  loss 
at  present  arising  from  the  supply  of  beef  to  Eng- 
land at  tlie  ridiculous  prices  got  for  it. 

26096.  Has  such  an  important  Association  as  yours, 
The  assistance  supplying  20,000  tons  of  butter  per  annum,  ever  put 
afforded  by  before  the  Agricultural  Board  the  great  importance 
the  Depart-  of  tlieir  trying  to  develop  the  cattle,  trade  amongst 
meat  of  the  farmers  for  the  production  of  milk,  cream,  and 
Agriculture  in  butter  ? — We  fought  that  very  strongly  with  the  De- 
encouraging  partment  of  Agriculture,  and  after  a great  deal  of 
the  rearing  of  trouble  we  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  establish  a 
milch  uttle.  dlil,  tarf-book. 

26097.  Did  you  get  that  done? — We  have  got  that 
done,  and  we  have  got  a very  first-class  gentleman 
from  the  'County  Clare  appointed  now  as  inspector. 
He  is  a man  who  is  a thorough  expert  in  everything 
connected  with  milch  cattle. 

26098.  Then  I am  right  in  assuming  that  it  was 
through  your  Association  that  the  Agricultural  Board 
was  forced  to  consider  this  question? — I give  more 
credit  to  the  Kilkenny  men  than  to  those  of  any 
other  part  of  Ireland  for  doing  that.  It  was  the  Kil- 
kenny gentlemen  did  that  for  us.  They  backed  us  up 
splendidly  and  worked  out  the  whole  thing. 

26099.  I want  to  focus  your  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advantages  that  in.  your  opinion  would 
be  derived,  particularly  by  Ireland,  by  getting  a class 
of  cattle  that  will  produce  this  milk  and  cream  and 
butter? — I believe  that  if  we  got  fair  facilities  all 
round  for  putting  our  butter  upon  the  market,  we 
could  treble,  the  produce  within,  certainly,  seven 
years,  that  it  would  largely  increase  the  profits  of 
the  farming  classes  of  the  country,  and  largely  in- 
crease tlie  profits  of  everyone  that  touched  it. 

26100.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  this  20,000 
tons  of  butter  is  sent  out  of  Ireland  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  September  ?—Tho 
greater  part  of  it.  is — much  the  .greater  part  of  it. 

26101.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  that  is  the 
cheapest  period  for  butter  if  you  are  selling  it  in 
England? — You  are,  indeed,  quite  right. 

26102.  Would  it  not  be  a wiser  policy  for  such  an 
important  Association  as  yours,  and  for  a Board 
like  the  Agricultural  Board,  to  teach  the  people  how 
to  get  milk  in  winter  ?— Indeed  it  would. 
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outside  the  Department. 

26104.  I don’t  know  whether  you  look  upon  getting 
butter  from  Belfast  as  importing  it.  Do  you  import 
any  butter  into  the  Limerick  district  ?— During  the 
winter  months,  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st 
of  February,  we  import  large  quantities  of  New 
Zealand  butter  into  Limerick. 

26105.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  you  import 
piucrically  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March . Mie  1st  December.  We  don’t  begin  im- 
P°oi'V?i  bStter  u?tl]  aW  the  lst  ot  December. 

26106.  From  the  1st  of  December  to  the  end  of 


March  you  actually  import?— To  the  beginning  of 
March.  6 

26107.  To  the  beginning  of  March  you  import  far 
more  than  you  export?— Oh,  yes.  We  could  not 
supply  the  local  traders  around  at  all.  Scores  of 
them  come  with  carts  to  take  away  this  New  Zealand 
butter  in  the  winter.  We  serve  up  to  Tuam  from 
Limerick,  and  down  to  Waterford. 

26108.  You  make  large  contracts  with  Enriisb 
Scottish,  and  other  customers.  How  do  you  supply 
them  during  the  winter? — Wc  don’t  supply  them 
during  the  winter. 

26109.  You  lose  that  custom  for  a part  of  the  year  ? 
— We  lose  the  very  heaviest  part  of  our  trade  during 
these  three  months.  We  are  able  to  keep  a few 
weekly  customers  who  use  nothing  hut  saltless  Irish 
butter.  We  keep  all  the  creameries  that  are  making 
butter  during  tlie  winter  on  to  these,  and  we  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  sell  a pound  of  Irish  butter  to  any- 
body in  Ireland  during  these  months.  We  say  "We 
are  keeping  this  for  an  English  customer.  If  you 
want  butter  to  eat  at  home  here  is  New  Zealand 
butter.” 

26110.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  with  such  enormous  grants,  have 
no  way  of.  teaching  you  and  the  farmers  how 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  the  way  of  supplying 
butter  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  very  dear,  rather 
than  in  the  summer,  when  it  is  very  cheap?— We 
have  begged  of  them  to  put  up  experimental  dairy 
farms  here  and  there  in  the  country  and  run  them 
the  whole  year  round. 

26111.  And  they  won’t  do  it  ?— They  won’t  do  it. 

26112.  Would  you  not  consider  that  very  much 
wiser  than  giving  large  grants  to  these  wealthy  great 
firms  who  make  linen  and  yarn  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?  Is  not  the  other  more  useful  to  the  country 
at  large? — The  other  is  the  staple  industry  of  the 
country. 

26113.  You  spoke  about  not  being  able  to  get  any 
through  rates  from  Ennis  to  Limerick  ?— No,  no— 
from  Milltown  to  Ennistymon. 

26114.  Through  the  Limerick  Junction  ?— Yes, 
through  the  Limerick  Junction. 

26115.  To  England? — To  England. 

26116.  Would  not  a big  Association  like  yours  have 
got  over  that  by  paying  a certain  sum  of  money  to 
the  railway  company  to  your  credit;  and  then  on 
the  occasion  of  every  shipment  that  you  send  for- 
ward they  could  debit  it  to  you  without  requiring  an 
actual  payment  to  the  station-master  ? — I don’t  under- 
stand you.  We  don’t  pay  these  freights.  They  arc 
paid  in  England. 

26117.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  told  the  Chairman— at 
least  I understood  your  evidence  to  be  that  you  paid 
forward  from  Milltown  to  Limerick 

26117a.  Chairman. — What  lie  said  was  that  the 
consignee  got  an  account,  and  when  lie  saw  that  ac- 
count there  was  a rate  from  Ennis  to  the  destination, 
and  then  a “ paid  on  ” which  represented  the  rate  for 
the  local  town. 

Witness. — You  have  put  it  exactly. 

26118.  Lord  Pirrie. — Supposing  you  paid  a sum  of 
money  down  ? — We  don’t  pay  at  all.  Thev  pay  at 
the  other  end. 

26119.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  a sum  of  money  had  been 
paid  would  not  that  have  prevented  the  difficulty? 

Chairman. — No;  because  they  don’t  pay. 

26119a.  Witness. — We  don’t  pay.  It  is  our  customer 
pays.  A man  buys  fifty  firkins  and  he  buys  it 11  free 
on  the  rail  ” ; and  he  is  charged  two  rates.  And  he 
was  always  saying  that  we  were  robbing  him.  It  was 
the  “ paid  on  ” that  misled  him. 

26120.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  they  had  gone  to  the  rail- 
way company  and  said,  “ There  is  £50  towards  the 
cost  of  these  small  shipments  going  on,”  they  would 
have  given  one  forwarding  docket? — They  would  not 
give  it  on  any  terms  until  they  got  a through  rate.  _ 

26120a.  Chairman. — It  is  the  “paid  on”  that  is. 

26121.  Lord  Pirrie. — I have  a good  deal  of  trade  in 
certain  things  to  the  Continent,  and  rather  _ than 
allow  my  customers  being  in  any  way  inconvenienced 
I have  frequently  paid  money  with  them  so  that  no 
charges  could  come  forward  to  irritate  the  customer. 
Now  I still  think  that  if  you  had  gone  to  your 
friends  that  you  have  spoken  so  very  highly  of  and 
that  are  so  obliging,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company — and  yet  after  all  the  praise  you 
give  them,  I don’t  know  that  anyone  has  given 
stronger  information  as  to  mismanagement— I still 
think  there  would  be  some  way  of  getting  over  the 
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difficulty,  though  I bow  to  the  Chairman’s  decision? 
_We  found  that  difficulty  even  where  we  actually 
paid  freight  in  a great  many  cases.  I have  two 
books  here  if  you  want  to  see  them.  We  pay  carriage 
here  on  a lot  of  small  consignments,  and  nearly  all 
the  big  things  go  “carriage  forward.”  We  pay  the 
freight  at  this  end;  and  within  a fortnight  after  I 
have  paid  freight  at  this  end  my  customers  have  been 
made  to  pay  freight  at  the  other  end. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson*  1’oe. 

26122.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  ex- 
ported about  one-third  of  the  total  ? — The  Association 
that  I represent  does — the  South  of  Ireland  Butter 
Merchants’  Association. 

26123.  They  represent  about  20,000  tons,  the  total 
export  being  60,000  tons? — Last  year. 

26124.  Exported? — I don’t  know  about  exported. 
I say  made. 

26125.  I have  been  looking  at  the  Department’s 
returns  ?— ' They  don’t  get  anything  like  the  quantity 
exported. 

26126.  Their  return  for  1904  for  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land is  34,000  tons? — It  ought  to  have  been  at  least 

50.000  tons  for  1904. 

26127.  This  is  a very  serious  statement — that  the 
returns  are  not  correct  ? — They  acknowledge  them- 
selves that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  full 
returns.  They  call  it  an  estimate. 

26128.  Mr.  Saxton. — It  is  only  an  estimate? — Yes; 
and  of  course  ours  is  only  an  estimate.  But  what 
we  estimate  it  on  is  the  produce  that  we  have  re- 
turned from  the  creameries,  returned  from  our  pri- 
vate Hand  separators,  and  the  produce  that  a number 
of  farmers  who  keep  accounts  give  us.  And  then  we 
estimate  it  over  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  making 
a low  estimate  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  number 
of  dairy  cows. 

26129  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'i. — They  say  that  of 

14.000  .tons  coming  from  certain  parts  the  whole  of  it 
goes  through  Waterford? — All  our  stuff  passes  through 
Waterford. 

26130.  You  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these  figures? — 
Entirely. 

26131.  Assuming  that  your  figures  are  correct,  what 
proportion  of  that  20,000  tons  represents  the  produce 
of  your  own  immediate  district — within  I would  say 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Limerick.  That  is  a fairly 
wide  district? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  make  an 
estimate  of  that. 

26132.  I want  to  get  from  you  how  much  of  that 

20.000  tons  is  drawn  from  Belfast  and  other  places  ? — 
I could  not  tell  you  that  at  all. 

26133.  Is  half  of  it  drawn  from  outside? — No, 
about  one-fourth,  or  maybe  one-third.  The  major 
thing  would  be  made  in  Castleisland  and  Killarney 
and  Headford.  We  take  in  all  the  district  there. 
We  have  factories  at  Castleisland,  Miltownmalbay, 
and  Limerick.  We  work  right  up  to  Cashel  and 
Clonmel,  and  right  down  to  Carrick-on-Suir.  We 
call  that  our  district. 

26134.  I want  to  know  what,  you  consider  the 
legitimate  district  of  the  Limerick  Creameries.  You 
could  hardly  contend  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
man  who  buys  butter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
to  be  getting  Belfast  butter  drawn  all  the  way  down 
to  Limerick  Junction  and  shipped  for  him  to 
England? — It  is  in  his  interest,  and  in  this  way. 
We  do  not  ship  it  as  11  Limerick  Creamery,”  we  ship 
it  as  our  own  brand  of  creamery  butter.  We  have 
several  brands — “ Shannon,”  “ Limerick  Treaty,”  and 
others ; and  we  divide  all  the  butter,  no  matter  where 
1 c<?J?es  h‘°m  i whether  it  comes  from  this  district, 
or  Belfast,  into  different  brands,  and  they 
Bntter  >.  an^e^  “Choicest  Centrifugal  Irish  Creamery 

^°i?.  P1-i<3e  yourself  upon  the  reputation 
.i  *cl* Limerick  butter  has.  The  great  objection 
Triot,  v,16  ®nghsh  butter  merchant  has  with  regard  to 
that  , m r’,as  compared  with  Continental  butter,  is 
• ’ the  Continental  butter  comes  over  uniform 

frnmUa  if  ancl  absolutely  ^distinguishable  one  part 
an  T ??ot“er,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  they  get 
r«h  eonaignment  of  butter  there  may  be  half  a 
from  Ralf  6rtent  juaiities  iix  it.  If  yon  draw  butter 
like  u ana  Dundalk  and  any  other  stations  you 
f ’ ^°°fbly  the  Belfast  butter  is  not  of  the  same  uni- 
hnf?5Ual  % as  the  Dundalk  butter,  and  these  different 
uniw  comi“g  *o  Limerick,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
rm  Quality,  and  this  must  to  a certain  extent, 


prejudice  the  reputation  which  you  deservedly  have 
on  the  other  side  with  the  man  who  buys  butter? — I 
will  explain  that  the  ‘Colonial  or  foreign  butter  is  not 
uniform.  Now  the  firm  that  I represent,  and  have 
represented  since  1873,  never  had  less,  winter  nor 
summer,  than  400  casks  of  Scandinavian  butter,  and 
such  a thing  as  to  talk  of  uniformity  in  regard  to 
that  butter  is  absolutely  untrue.  I have  seen  it  for 
five  years  come  good,  and  for  five  years  I have  seen 
it  as  vile  butter  as  ever  I saw. 

26136.  What  do  you  mean  by  Scandanavian  butter? 
— Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Finnish.  It 
has  been  said  by  people  in  London,  and  most  falsely, 
that  the  Normandy  butter  and  other  butters  are  uni- 
form. It  is  impossible  to  get  uniform  butter  out  of 
any  country  unless  you  keep  the  feeding  of  the 
cattle  uniform,  and  get  a uniform  period  of  laxation 
and  keep  the  cows  for  the  bull.  Butter  alters  all 
through  the  seasons  of  every  year  in  every  country. 
The  nearest  to  uniformity  that  we  get  is  the  New 
Zealand  butter,  because  the  New  Zealanders  have  the 
biggest  factories,  and  there  is  an  enormous  mixture 
of  milk  there;  and  where  there  are  thousands  of 
cows  coming  in  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference. 
But  to  say  that  Danish  butter  is  uniform  in  quality 
is  ridiculous.  Danish  butter  is  so  poor  this  week  that 
half  of  it  could  not  sell. 

26137.  The  quotations  for  Danish  butter  are  higher 
than  for  Irish  butter? — They  are. 

26138.  How  do  you  account  for  that  if  the  butter 
is  not  of  better  quality? — Because  for  years  Danish 
butter  was  beautifully  boomed  by  the  best  man  that 
Denmark  could  produce — Harold  Faber.  We  have 
got  a man  equal  to  him  now  in  Lord  Ikerrin, 
and  he  is  pushing  along  our  butter  in  grand  style. 
But  for  over  thirty  years  the  Danes  have  been 
thoroughly  well  represented  on  the  market,  and  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  boom  their  butter. 

36139.  But  don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  more 
to  the  interests  of  the  individual  trader  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  man  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  who  buys  butter, 
that  that  butter  should  go  direct  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  rather  than  by  way  of 
Limerick  ? — It  would  all  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  market.  A man  may  have  a.  good  open- 
ing in  ‘Belfast  to-day  and  beat  us  perhaps,  while 
we  may  have  a good  opening  next  week  and  he  may 
not.  I was  particularly  asked  to  bring  before  your 
notice  the  immense  difficulty  that  all  traders  at  pre- 
sent suffer  from  in  trying  to  make  any  railway  com- 
pany responsible  for  any  serious  loss.  Here  is  a case 
that  went  on  for  over  twelve  months.  A case  of  the 
Irish  Co-operative  Agency,  damage  to  four  boxes, 
which  came  to  £7  on  the  four  boxes.  They  were 
absolutely  smashed  to  pieces  between  London  and  a 
place  called  Haslemere,  and  there  was  no  redress 
unless  they  went  over  to  London  and  prosecuted  the 
South-Eastern  Company.  We  have  hundreds  of 
cases  of  that  sort.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I was  so  strong  about  having  a legal  tribunal  to 
which  we  could  appeal.  We  have  cases  hanging  over 
for  years.  There  is  a bagful  of  cases  against  the  railway 
companies.  This  is  my  railway  claim  book  (indi- 
cates) ; and  here  is  a report  I have  just  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  referring  to  mine  of 
March  30th,  1901,  and  the  case  is  absolutely  unsettled 
yet.  It  is  a case  of  absolute  criminal  damage. 

26140.  Chairman. — Wliat  was  the  stuff  ? — Butter. 
They  smash  it  to  pieces  or  send  it  away  a hundred 
miles  beyond  the  station  you  consign  it  to,  and  then 
they  turn  round  and  say.  “ You  sent  it  at  owner’s 
risk,  and  you  have  no  claim  upon  us.”  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I have  made  them  pay  for  every  case 
that  I claim  on,  because  I never  make  a claim  that  I 
cannot  substantiate.  But  scores  of  other  cases  are 
constantly  arising  where  they  entirely  repudiate  any 
responsibility,  either  for  not  delivering  the  stuff  at 
all  or  for  sending  it  a hundred  or  a hundred  and 
fifty  miles  beyond  the  destination  you  sent  it  to. 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  prove  that 
they  delivered  it  fit  to  the  next  company,  that  com- 
pany prove  that  they  delivered  it  in  perfect  order  in 
London,  and  then  between  that  and  Haslemere  four 
boxes  are  smashed,  so  that  there  was  as  much  butter 
outside  the  box  as  inside  the  box ; and  still  they  sav 
that  is  not  culpable  negligence. 

26140a.  Chairman  — 1 know  a little  about  Hasle- 
mere. 

26141.  Lord  Pirrie.— Is  not  that  largely  due  to  the 
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faulty  manner  in  which  the  butter  is  sent  ? — A great 
deal  of  the  damage  was  due  to  the  faulty  boxes. 

26142.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi’.— And  has  there  not 
been,  a marked  improvement  since  the  Department  has 
taken  up  that  question? — There  lias  been  a very 
manifest  improvement. 

26143.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  inspectors 
that  whereas  firkins  of  butter  and  boxes  of  eggs  were 
frequently  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  much 
damaged,  it  is  rare  now  to  find  an  instance  of  serious 
neglect  and  avoidable  damage? — It  is  rarer  a good 
deal  to  find  cases  of  breakage ; but  every  day  almost 
you  will  find  some  complaint  of  gross  delays  entered 
here.  Even  butter  that  ought  to  arrive  by  passenger 
train  does  not  arrive  in  time. 

26144.  It  has  to  go  over  two  or  three  systems,  and 
you  have  to  trace  it  to  the  particular  system  on  which 
the  loss  occurs? — We  have  to  pay  up  to  £5  a ton  for 
the  freight  on  the  passenger  service,  and  yet  we  can- 
not get  it  delivered  in  time. 

26145.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  you 
say  you  experience  in  getting  goods  delivered,  do  you 
attribute  any  of  that  to  the  result  of  the  amalgama- 
tion? Do  you  think  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Line  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  has  been  beneficial 
or  otherwise? — For  outward  goods  it  has  been  de- 
cidedly beneficial;  for  inward  goods  I don’t  think  it 
has.  It  lias  made  them  independent  about  bringing 
in  goods  in  time. 

26146.  You  think  that  these  delays  are  avoidable 
and  can  be  improved  upon?  -They  were  avoidable 
formerly. 

26147.  Then  I take  it  from  your  notes  of  evidence 
here  that  you  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  lines? — Oh,  no.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  don’t  believe  that  doing  away  with 
competition  altogether  would  bo  at  all  good  for  the 
trade.  Amalgamation  would  be  doing  away  with  com- 
petition altogether. 

26148.  Is  not  competition  very  often  rather  more 
nominal  than  real.  We  have  heard  of  agree- 
ments and  understandings.  Tho  railway  com- 

panies are  obliged,  where  the  traffic  is  com- 
paratively small,  to  enter  into  agreements  and  under- 
standings as  to  rates,  so  that  you  do  not  really  gain 
all  the  benefits  which  two  or  three  competing  lines 
in  this  country  might  give  you? — There  is  a good  deal 
in  that ; but  still,  speaking  on  that,  I am  speaking 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Association.  They 
didn’t  believe  iu  amalgamation;  and  they  were  very 
much  divided  on  the  advantage  of  State  purchase; 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  the  demand  for  some 
legal  remedy  which  could  be  enforced  quickly  and 
promptly.  They  believe  that  while  waiting  for  State 
purchase  or  anything  else,  if  we  got,  that  we  would 
get  an  immense  gain,  and  that  it  could  be  done  with- 
out any  great  cost  to  the  Government. 

26149.  So  far  as  your  own  individual  opinion  is 
concerned,  you  are  in  favour  of  some  such  suggestion 
as  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  last  witness,  made  in  reference 
to  the  State  giving  a subsidy  for  a limited  period  ?— 
That  was  strongly  expressed  at  the  meeting  that  I 
represent. 

26150.  So  that  you  favour  some  such  suggestion  ? — 
Some  such  suggestion  as  a subsidy,  very  strongly. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoimi. 

26151.  You  are  very  strong  to  Colonel  Poe  about  ; 
legal  remedy  for  these  abuses.  I am  rather  surpriscc 
to  see  m your  proof  that  you  want  to  have  a tribuna 
and  no  lawyers  on.it  to  ddal  with  legal  matters  ?- 
Not  to  deal  with  legal  matters,  but  to  deal  witl 
business  matters  on  business  lines.  We  don’t  wan 
iegaJ.Sulbbles  in  business  matters.  Lawyers  are  pai< 
to  differ  upon  the  reading  of  Acts  of ' Parliament 
and  what  we  want  are  men  who  are  there  to  try  am 
make  people  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

26152.  Yon  don't  think  that  lawyers  are  good  peopl 
to  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament  ?— We  find  them  ver 
bad  indeed.  One  tells  us  one  thing,  and  anothe 
another  thing.  One  set  of  lawyers  told  us  that  w 
had  no  remedy  against  the  company  that  contracted 
Pfiira  V®  Wr¥.  !\ave, t0.  g0  to  Lond°n  to  prosecute 
_f6,1,53VY?udon  think,  m other  words,  that  lawyer 
..re  the  best  to  carry  out  law  .business  ?— They  are  th 
nrcL?rPne  f01'  tak^g  m°ney  0nfc  of  theil  clients 

SSShSSJE  °"e  opi"°P'  woo* 

tl,l61S,l?i  p“5le  wl>°  ™ lawyer 

tlxj  would  be  always  on  your  side?— No,  indeed 


they  would  act  straight.  They  would  not  be  paid  for 
acting  differently. 

26155.  Do  you  think  that  butter  people  understand 
the  butter  business? — I do. 

26156.  But  you  don’t  think  the  lawyer  people  under- 
stand the  law  business  ? — They  are  paid  for  differing 
If  they  all  agreed  about  the  law  there  would  be  nothing 
for  the  lawyers  to  do. 

26157.  You  have  just  been  telling  Colonel  Poe  that, 
we  outsiders  do  not  understand  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  butter  business  ; that  when  we  think  Danish 
butter  is  all  alike  we  don’t  understand  it;  we  are 
not  experts.  Don’t  you  think  if  you  knew  as  much 
about  law  as  about  butter  you  might  agree  that  it  is 
not  as  easy  as  outsiders  think? — I quite  agree  with 
you.  sir.  I am  perfectly  sure  that  the  present  Butter 
Bill  before  Parliament  is  made  on  purpose  that 
people  might  differ  upon  it.  It  is  u lawyer's  endow- 
ment bill,  not  a bill  to  suppress  fraud. 

26158.  I must  not.  ask  you  about  that.  I don’t 
know.  You  mentioned  that  people  send  their  butter 
t.o  Limerick  because  they  got  a better  price  if  it  came 
through  Limerick? — Oh,  no.  They  make  a better 
price  because  we  have  a better  hold  of  the  markets 
very  often.  At  times  Cork  and  Belfast  make  better 
prices.  But,  as  a rule,  the  weight  of  the  creamery 
business  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  done  through 
Limerick  ; because  when  the  other  people  went  against 
the  creamery  movement  we  in  Limerick  saw  that  it 
.was  coining,  and  we  said  that  there  was  no  use  in 
resisting  it ; and  we  went  with  it,  and  helped  it 
every  way  that  we  could,  witli  the  result  that  the  whole 
County  of  Limerick  is  studded  with  creameries. 

26159.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
reason  for  the  better  prices  is  because  the  butter  ci  me 
from  Limerick? — No. 

26160.  Because  you  have  got  better  organisation  ?-- 
Because  we  hold  our  markets  better  as  a rule. 

26161.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  butter  should 
go  from  Belfast  to  Limerick  in  order  to  be  sold  after- 
wards in  England  ? — It  would  bo  a great  advantage  to 
have  Belfast  butter  given  over  to  those  who  know 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

26162.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  its 
purchasers  to  send  it  to  Limerick? — You  might  get 
it  fresh  and  very  bad  indeed.  Good  Irish  butter  ought 
to  keep  well  for  a fortnight.  Absolutely  saltless 
Irish  butter  properly  made  will  be  as  good  at  the  end 
of  a fortnight  as  on  the  day  it  was  made. 

26163.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  reasonable  that 
butter — I do  not  mean  a special  consignment— is  it 
reasonable  that  butter  manufactured  near  Belfast 
should  go  to  Limerick  before  it  is  distributed  in 
England  ? — It  would  not  be  reasonable,  if  the  butter 
was  properly  graded  as  we  want  it  to  be  graded  by 
Government,  graders.  It  is  very  useful  for  it  to  go 
from  Belfnst  or  anywhere  else  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  try  their  very  best  to  uphold  the  character  of 
Irish  butter,  by  never  sending  out  second  quality  as 
first,  or  third  quality  as  second. 

26164.  And  that  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  a 
good  stock  of  stuff  to  be  dealt  with.  But  don’t  you 
agree  that  for  butter  produced  in  Ulster  there  ought 
to  bo  a grading  station  nearer  than  Limerick?— Yes; 
one  in  Belfast  another  in  Dublin,  another  in  Water- 
ford, and  another  in  Cork ; and  we  have  pressed  that 
very  hard  upon  lire  Department. 

26165.  I want  to  see  if  you  ami  I botli  cun  agree 
a little  further.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  the  rail- 
way companies  to  make  such  a rate  as  that,  you  can 
afford  to  send  butter  round  and  round  1 — No,  it  is  not ; 
and  we  would  not  think  of  asking  them  any  such 
thing.  But  we  would  ask  them  to  give  us  reasonable 
mileage  rate,  and  not  to  charge  us  double  for  carrying 
things  six  miles  further.  We  only  ask  for  a reason- 
able mileage  rate  anywhere. 

26166.  That  is  a special  question  ; we  will  leave 
them  to  answer  that.  You  speak  about  20,000  tons 
a year.  Does  that  mean  from  Limerick  alone;  does 
it  all  come  from  Limerick  ? — Not  at  all. 

26167.  It  is  the  shipments  that  you  control  ?y-No> 
it  is  T.he  shipments  that  the  Association  which  I 
represent  controls.  *. 

26168.  That  is  what  I mean  ? — The  South  of  Ireland 
Butter  Merchants’  Association.  It  deals  with  the 
Counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary ; and  a 
great  deal  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  butter  comes- 
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to  Limerick  and  south-west  of  that  ? — It  is  the  heavy 
butter  producing  part  of  the  country. 

26170.  If  you  send  20,000  tons  in  the  summer,  that 
means  about  1,000  tons  a week  in  the  summer  ? — 
It  is  not  the  summer ; it  is  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn;  it  is  nine  months  of  the  year. 

26171.  We  will  call  it  600  tons  a week  or  something 
of  that  kind  ?— Yes. 

26172.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  your  consign- 
ments?—They  vary  from  single  boxes  of  24  lbs.  each 
to  hundreds  of  casks  of  a hundred  weight  each  in  a 
single  consignment.  One  naan,  a member  of  our 
Association,  consulted  me  the  other  day  as  to  whether 
lie  would  take  an  order  for  1,500  boxes  from  one 
person. 

26173.  What  is  a box? — 56  lbs.  I told  him  to 
accept  it,  and  I said,  “ I will  guarantee  you  will 
have  it  in  the  course  of  ten  days.”  That  was  to  one 
buyer  alone. 

26174.  24  lbs.  is  the  lowest  nnit  you  deal  with  ?— 
24  lbs. 

26175.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  parcels 
post?— Every  one  does  a little,  very  much  against 
his  will — creameries  and  everywhere  else. 

26176.  You  say  very  _ much  against  tlieir  will  ?— 
Yes;  it  is  a very  stupid  trade. 

26177.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  see  if  you  would 
say?— Because  it  makes  the  English  person  pay  two- 
pence a pound  more  than  if  he  bought  it  from  the 
grocer ; and  though  it  pleases  him  to  get  Irish  butter, 
that  makes  it  look  very  dear. 

26178.  Though  they  pay  twopence  more,  the 
trouble  to  the  producer  is  very  much  more;  he  has 
to  collect  his  money,  and  so  on?— It  is  ,a  stupid 
tmde. 

26179.  Do  you  agree  with  me  -that  it  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  give  any  facilities  for  this  trade 
at  all? — Except  locally. 

26180.  That  is  to  say  not  to  encourage  the  indi- 
vidual producer  to  deal  with  the  individual  con- 
sumer 100  miles  off  ?— ' That-  is  my  opinion.  I tliink 
it  is  a foolish  thing  to  try  to  drive  trade  out  of 
trade  channels.  The.  trade  channel  will  give  it 
better  and  cheaper,  and  will  be  able  to  pay  the  pro- 
ducer more. 

26181.  Ancl  give  it  to  the  consumer  for  less?— For 
joss,  leople  who  have  been  dring  a parcel  post  trade 
are  getting  sick  of  it,  although  they  get  twopence 
a pound  more  for  their  trouble.  A person  may  be 
getting  five  or  six  or  seven  pounds  of  butter  “this 
week,  and  he  goes  off  to  the  seaside  next  week,  and 
where  is  the  producer  going  to  send  it  then? 

26182.  Do  you  in  that  represent  your  Association? 
— xes ; my  Association  were  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  parcel  post  trade  is  a foolish  trade.  It  is 
only  lately  done  by  any  of  ns  in  places  whore  the 
trade  of  the  district-  is  set  very  heavy  against  buying 
Irish  butter.  Then  a person  comes  .and  says:  — 

1 cannot  get  Irish  butter.  I have  seen  it  in  such 
a place.  Will  you  send  it  to  us  by  parcel  post?” 

26183.  You  yourself  are  a middleman  ?— Yes. 

26184.  Therefore  it  is  your  interest  clearly  to  op- 
pose the  parcel  post.  That  is  clear  ?— Yes. 
flips  1 am  Iiot  suggesting  that-  you  will  do  it  for 
AtV™  £ut  *?yoody  may  say  that  of  you?— 
reason™117  **  * ’ bnt  tllnt  wouW  n°t  be  the 

eo2^Aram  U,f  su28t‘stiiig  it.  Your  Association  is 
producers  . L o ; my  Association  is  com- 
.posea  only  of  the  traders. 

•opiS  -3Si  I suppose,  we  must  admit  that  their 
may  butW*  by  their  interests  ?— Yon 

pAj£st  trade.  * a button  abont  t,ie 

frhmp8nfIit?l’0w1J  3lofc  cl?  more  tha“  touch  the 
trade  *es‘  1 would  say  that  the  parcel  post 

irient  J so"le  because  it  is  an  advertise- 
’ and  gets  the  Irish  butter  talked  of. 

Oreafc  *bink  that  the  producers  have  any 

? Kr  the  parcel  post-it  fs  a petty  business? 
them-  >r+1‘at  I xane  exPerience  of  several  of 
Tliouk  if!  a11  ,el1  aer  'lo  not  like  it. 
nf  y monef>  11  S*w»  * lot 

don’t  know. 

1 won  t tell  me  if  they  do. 


Examined  by  Air.  Sexton. 

26191.  The  disparity  between  those  two  sets  of  rates  , 
that  you  have  quoted  is  rather  remarkable.  The  l 
difference  in  the  case  of  butter  is  only  about  one-  , 
sixth— the  disadvantage  >at  which  Limerick  stands  ?—  + 
les. 

26192.  In  the  case  of  the  egg  trade,  it  appears  1 
to  be  one-fourth  to  one-third  ?— Yes ; tlie  egg  people  ? 
\ve  vr**  mU°'*1  more  aggrieved  about  the  rates  than  • 

261.93.  There  is  no  further  explanation,  is  there?— 

1 cion  t know.  I suppose  they  consider  the  eggs  arc- 
more  risky.  I don  t know  enough  about  the  egg 
trade  to  do  anything  more  than  quote  the  rates  that 
1 have  got. 

26194  There  is  an  explanation  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  the  difference,  namely,  that  ! 
there  was  at  one  time  an  undertaking  to  make  a cer-  e 
tain  line  from  Cork  to  Fermoy,  and  that  line  not  1 
having  been  made,  it  was  agreed  that  consignments  5 
from  Cork  via  Rosslare  should  be  carried  at  a mileage  1 
rate  six  miles  less  than  the  actual  mileage?— I said 
it  was  about  twenty. 

26195.  Mr.  Sexton.— How  many  miles  are  deducted  r 
off  the  actual  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Neale  (G.  S . ,L-  JV.  Xhj.)- About  fourteen. 

thought  it  would  be  about  twenty. 

26196.  Mr.  Sexton,  (to  Witness).— The  deduction  I 
of  fourteen  miles  would  not  go  very  far  to  account  > 
toi  the  difference  upon  eggs  to  Newport  and  Cardiff  c 
&TS?  s ris^’  7s-  ? — And  at  the  company’s  J 

26197.  There  must  be  something  more  than  fourteen 
miles  to  account  for  the  difference.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is ? No ; I am  not  up  enough  i?>  the  egg 

26198.  You  have  given  very  strong  evidence  as  to 
the  pressure  of  the  rates.  You  say  that  the  local 
tv^?PTn  •YOUr  are  aPParently  made  to  hamper 
tiade?— In  some  instances,  yes.  1 

Al‘d  f,lat  them  is  a difficulty  in  getting  a 
through  rates  even  at  an  excessive  rate?— That  there  a 

2S&2JS**  *•* !i”»  « **  s 

26200.  But  even  getting  through  rates  at  an  ex-  t: 
cessive  rate  was  not  easy?— No,  ‘it  was  not  easy;  it  “ 
was  impossible.  “ s; 

y°u  have  got  no  through  rates  the  * 
lates  are  still  more  excessive  ?— 'Some  of  the  rates  are  i1 
ridiculous  tlie  way  they  put  them  on.  We  pay  a * 
^aso"abl°  xate  over  to  some  point  like  London  or 
something  like  that,  and  then  a “’paid  on”  freight 
comes  back  a fortnight  afterwards.  h 

26202.  You  find  the  rates  burdensome  ?— Very  bur- 
densome and  annoying  on  that  account.  For  in- 
stance,  I pay  here  4s.  4 d.  to  London,  and  there  is  a 
, ■ 2ci.  extra  charge  to  a place  called  Milltown,  about 
forty  miles  from  London,  just  half  as  much  again 
as  from  Lunenck  to  London.  Then  to  a .place  called 
wiUr,iaf1rnSlLWe  P?y,tl,e  Great  Southern  and 
ct  10a’  ld”  and  tIiere  are  extra  charges  of 
2s.  4 d.  Here  again  is  a place  called  Cliesholt- — 

26203.  Mr.  Acwortli..— Where  from?— These  are  •- 
rates  from  Limerick  to  London,  and  then  from  Lon-  >- 
don  to  these small  places.  Here  is  a place  called  J; 
Creslmnt.  The  freight  is  10.s.  Id.,  and  then  the  extra  £ 
charge  is  2s.  lid.  To  Maklon  tlie  freight  is  5s.  7d  ? 
and  the  extra  charge  is  2s.  fid.  And  the  worst  of  1 
these  extra  charges  is  that  where  I have  sold  to  n 
man  carriage  paid,”  they  go  and  they  demand  this 
freight  from  him  ; and  he  kicks  up  a row  and  he 
writes  to  me,  and  he  says:— "I  have  none  of  this 
trouble  with  foreign  butter,  all  of  which  comes  car- 
l-iage  Paid  Why  cannot  you  pay  your  carriage 
through . I send  him  the  receipt,  showing  that  it 
is  sent  to  him  carriage  paid,  and  show  that  it  is 
not  my  fault.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  say:— “ It  is  not  our  fault.  We  can  show 
you  that  we  consigned  it  to  him  carriage  paid.”  But. 
«ie  Englisliman  will  go  and  stick  it  on  to  him 
Here  is  a case  where  the  freight  paid  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  .Company  from  Limerick  to 
London  is  2s  9d.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of 
2a-.  3d.  from  London  to  Pulhain-street,  Maryl  tliirtv 
or  forty  miles  from  London,  nearly  as  much  again 
as,™.chl ai'Se  ,al>  th®  '"'ay  from  Limerick  to  London. 

26204.  I9  .that  systematically  done? — It  is  syste- 
niatieally  done.  Yon  can  see  the  books  yourself 
(Witness  /mnds  Mr.  Sexton  a.  look.)  The.  entries  in 
the  outer  column  indicate  all  the  freights  over  If 
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Jnh,  g ifl07  we  could  pay  t-lie  whole  freight:  our  customers  would 
July  ^ aanoyed  if  they  could  get  them  delivered. 

Mr,  Robert  But  the  company  to  whom  we  hand  them  can  only 
Gibson,  charge  freight  to  certain  places. 

Representa-  26205  Do  you  think  you  would  get  all  this  set  ngnt 
tive  of  the  b Court  if  vou  could  manage  to  get  the  lawyers 
if;'  !!'  kipt  outside  ?-I  think  if  we  had  half-a-dozen  busi- 
MerchanK  ness  men  to  go  around  and  take  up  these  cases,  and 

Association.  if  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision,  the  rail- 

way companies  would  soon  settle. 

„ , 26206.  You  have  also  observed  that  the  cattle  aer- 

The  cattle  vke  is  expensive?— I must  say  that  I always 

buTexnenaive  fou nd  the  cattle  service  well  done. 

but  expensive.  Bufc  yery  expensive  ?_Oh,  it  was  expensive 

I have  sent  again  and  again  cattle  to  Wickham  and 
places  around  there,  where  the  people  fatten  them 
for  London.  I would  not  call  it  a badly  done  service 
at  all.  And  I have  sent  a good  deal  of  cattle  from 
Lurgan,  and  I found  it  well  done. 

26208.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  men  bought 
cattle  in  Ireland,  sent  them  to  Scotland,  and  sold 
them  at  a loss  by  reason  of  the  railway  rates  ? — He 
outrht  not  to  have  sent  them  by  rail.  When  I send 
cattle  to  .Scotland.  I send  them  by  the  Clyde  Shipping 
__  , Company.  , , 

Proposed  26209.  He  was  an  expert,  and  he  thought  he  was 

sending  them  the  best  way  to  the  best  market.  Then 
feres  and  more  y°u  speak  about  the  passenger  fares  and  traders 
liberal  terms  tickets?— I think  the  passenger  fares  are  very  exces- 
ses to  the  issue  sire ; and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the  pas- 
of  Traders’  senger  fares  were  reduced,  it  would  pay  the  railway 

Tiokets.  companies  more,  because  the  people  would  travel. 

Take  my  own  case.  Since  they  refused  to  give  me 
season  tickets,  I have  not  spent  £5  a year  in  railway 
travelling  myself  personally.  I kept  an  account  of 
it  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  to  see  how  much  I 
saved. 

26210.  It  seems  to  be  a penny  wise  policy  ?— -I  think 
it  is  a very  penny  wise  policy ; and  I think  it  is  a 
very  foolish  policy  to  charge  full  fares  to  grooms  and 
cattle  people  who  are  sent  along  with  the  cattle.  It 
is  a policy  that  was  not  adopted  before. 

26211.  Then  a general  system  of  concession  applied 
to  those  who  can  attract  and  develop  traffic  would  be 
wiser  than  exaction? — .Undoubtedly. 

The  Id.  per  ' 26212.  Do  you  consider  that  in  a country  such  as 

mile  rate  for  ireland,  having  regard  to  what  we  know  of  the 

“ff  "“f®  wages  or  income  of  the  working  people — the  labourer, 
onnsidered  inn  and  the  small  farmer,  who  is  a labourer  in  the 
high  for  country ; and  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  in  the 

Ireland.  town— do  you  not  think  that  a rate  of  one  penny  a 

mile  for  third-class  tends  to  restrict  travelling? — I 
am  sure  it  restricts  travelling  very  much ; and  the 
accommodation  that  we  get  is  very  different,  indeed, 
from  what  we  get  on  the  Swedish  lines,  where  they 
are  ran  for  the  people  by  the  people.  "We  do  not 
travel  as  fast  in  'Switzerland,  but  we  travel  a great 
deal  more  comfortably,  and  at  half  the  price. 

26213.  If  there  are  only  seven  journeys  per  annum 
per  head  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  as  against 
thirty  in  England,  does  not  that  indicate  that  Ire- 
land is  too  poor  for  the  penny  a mile? — I should 
think  so.  Irishmen  would  be  as  much  inclined  to 
travel,  or  more  so,  than  Englishmen. 

26214.  The  Irishman  is  fond  of  recreation  and  of 
change? — Very  fond  of  going  about. 

26215.  Do  you  think  that  a halfpenny  a mile  would 
A reduction  give  you  four  times  the  travelling  ? — I should  not  be 
in  passenger  surprised  if  it  did  a great  deal  more  than  that, 
fares,  the  best  26216.  The  second  class  rate  exceeds  the  third  class 
means  of  rate  more  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country 
filling  railway  ]ias  come  under  my  notice.  The  excess  of  the 

carriages  in  second  class  rate  over  the  third  class  rate  appears  to  be 

Ireland.  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country? — I 

believe  so.  I never  travel  second.  I always  travel 
first  or  third.  When  I want  to  sleep  I travel  first. 

26217.  There  are  a great  many  people  who  do  not 
care  for  the  third,  and  wlio  do  not  aspire  to  the  first, 
who  would  travel  second  class  if  the  fares  were  brought 
nearer  to  the  third  class  fares? — Certainly. 

26218.  And,  as  to  the  first  class,  all  that  we  have  to 
do  is  to  look  at  the  empty  carriages  ?— And  the  second 
also.  I came  up  yesterday  by  train.  I saw  terrible 
crowds  in  the  third  class,  and  there  were  very  few  in 
the  first,  and  none  in  the  second. 

26219.  W ould  it  not  be  better  to  have  a lower  rate 
and  the  carriage  occupied  ?— Indeed  it  would. 

26220.  The  whole  system  of  passenger  fares  in 
Ireland  is  unsuitable  to  the  country?— I am  sure  it 
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26221.  If  the  whole  system  of  rates  were  altered  in 
Ireland  it  would  be  very  satisfactory?—!  am  sure 
it  would.  The  present  system  retards  business ; 
because  movement  means  business,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  might  only  go  on  pleasure. 

26222.  You  have  spoken  strongly  of  the  difficulties 
in  administration  which  you  say  permeate  the  whole 
system,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  compensation 
for  damage,  however  serious,  of  the  futility  of 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  uselessness 
of  the  Court  of  the  Railway  Commission.  You  insist 
very  strongly  on  these  points  ?— Very  strongly.  I 
will  give  you  one  instance  of  how  impossible  it  is  to 
get  any  redress.  I sent  to  Charieville,  only  twenty 
miles  from  Limerick,  five  bags  of  salt  a half  a ton 
weight,  a thing  that  could  not  be  hidden  away. 
My  client  sent  to  Charieville  every  day  for  a week 
a horse  and  cart,  three  or  three  and  a half  miles,  and 
he  could  not  get  it.  The  manager  in  Limerick  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  get  it  for  him.  He  telegraphed 
and  sent  a messenger,  and  at  last  they  found  it  in 
one  of  the  wagons  lying  on  their  own  line  all  the 
time ; and  we  could  get  no  redress  for  that,  no  pay- 
ment for  the  man  who  had  to  be  sending  in  his  cart ; 
and  the  same  thing  happened  in  Listowel  Station  a 
few  months  afterwards. 

26223.  Then  it  was  not  a rare  occurrence?— It 
happened  to  me  three  times.  If  it  had  been  a small 
parcel  I would  not  have  wondered ; but  it  consisted  of 
five  bags  of  salt. 

26224.  Were  these  three  cases  within  a limited 
period? — They  all  happened  in  or  about  the  same 
year,  but  that  would  be  about  -four  or  five  years  ago. 

26225.  Do  yon  agree  generally  with  the  evidence  of 
many  witnesses  that  the  inland  rates  in  Ireland 
hinder  the  movement  of  food  products  in  Ireland 
from  the  points  of  production  to  the  centres  of  con- 
sumption or  distribution?—!  know  they  do;  and 
what  is  more,  they  restrict  greatly  the  movement  of 
fuel  in  Ireland.  Friends  of  mine  have  magnificent 
bogs,  and  they  are  idle  and  useless  to  them,  simply 
because  the  freights  would  be  too  high. 

26226.  I think  I have  heard  of  one  or  two  peat 
industries  which  failed  because  of  the  conveyance 
rates  ? — J)  unfortunately,  have  shares  in  one  of  them. 

I don't  know  where  they  have  gone ; I don’t  know 
wliat  became  of  the  company. 

26227.  I should  have  expected  you,  as  you  had 
shares,  to  have  looked  after  the  company.  This 
question  of  hindering  the  movement  and  sale  of  Irish 
food  products  in  Ireland  is  a very  serious  one,  in 
view  of  the  great  and  growing  food  imports  into 
Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

26228.  I observe  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1904  that  the  import  of  food  products 
in  that  year  which  were  actually  produced  in  the 
country  amounted  to  no  less  than  nine  millions 
sterling? — I would  not  doubt  it. 

26229.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  importance  to  arrest 
that  growing  movement  of  imported  food  into  a 
great  food-producing  country? — Indeed  it  is. 

26230.  And  to  give  the  home  producer  a chance  of 
selling  his  products  in  the  home  markets  ?— Yes ; ana 
the  English  have  done  that  in  their  own  country  by 
carrying  agricultural  produce  at  cheap  rates  into 
the  large  towns. 

26231.  It  is  certainly  a very  strange  thing  that  a 
country  like  Ireland,  depending  so  much  upon  the 
development  of  its  food  production,  should  be  under- 
sold in  its  own  food  markets  by  reason  of  the  low- 
import  rates  as  compared  with  the  high  local  rates. 
Do  you  agree  that  these  high  inland  rates,  as  com- 
pared with  the  relatively  low  import  rates,  proven 
the  development  of  manufactures  in  Ireland?— I an1 
sure  they  do. 

26232.  Is  it  not  vital  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
that  the  rates  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  tne 
Irish  manufacturer  and  merchant  at  least  an  equal 
chance,  so  far  as  transit  can  do  it,  with  the  importer . 
— Certainly. 

26233.  Do  you  consider  that  the  export  rates  out  of 
Ireland  upon  our  staple  productions  require  to  _ 
revised,  and  with  a heavy  hand,  in  order  to  give 
Irish  producer  equal  access  to  his  .principal  mar 
with  the  Continental  competitor  ?— I think  that  our 
rates  to  the  large  centres  in  England  are  reason*- 
Our  rates  to  anything  else  except  the  large  centree 
are  almost  prohibitive.  ’ If  you  send  to  > 

to  London,  to  Liverpool,  to  Bristol,  to  ^aT  „ 
rates  are  reasonable ; but  if  you  come  to  w 
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send  a few  miles  anywhere  away  from  these  large 
centres,  you  are  at  once  frightfully  handicapped  by 
the  rates.  _ _ 

26234.  We  have  heard  that  even  in  the  English 
centres,  and  even  in  those  nearest  to  the  western  coast 
of  England,  Irish  products  have  been  supplanted 
steadily  and  in  a vast  degree  by  food  products  from 
the  Continent?— I can  give  you  an  instance.  A 
gentleman  in  Birmingham  informed  me  that  the 
butter  I sent  him  was  the  finest  he  ever  saw ; but 
after  trying  it  for  six  months  he  had  to  give  it  up  ; 
and  he  said  to  me: — “I  can  bring  butter  2,000  miles 
away  across  the  Continent,  and  I can  know  within 
a few  hours  when  it  will  arrive,  but  with  your  butter 
we  never  know  to  within  three  or  four  days.”  And 
he  had  to  stop  it  at  last. 

26235.  We  hear  sometimes  of  Protection  and  of 
Free  Trade.  But  is  it  not  protection  to  the  foreigner 
against  tBie  Irishman  if  the  foreigner  has  more' 
favourable  conditions  for  the  transport  of  his  goods 
to  the  British  markets.  And  is  it  not  protection  to 
the  importer  into  Ireland  against  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer when  the  system  of  through  rates  in  is 
lower  ? — Of  course,  it  is.  We  have  not  Free  Trade 
at  all,  but  foul  trade. 

26236.  Would  it  not  be  Free  Trade  if  we  got  an 
equal  chance? — Yes.  And  as  I told  Sir  Edward 

Strachey,  we  in  Ireland  are  not  afraid  of  competi- 
tion. But  we  cannot  compete  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  backs.  If  we  get  fair  play  we  will  meet 
competition  all  tbe  world  over. 

26237.  The  present  system  of  railway  rates  appears 
to  ourselves  now.  And  the  demand  made  in  evidence 
Irishman  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland? — It  is, 
and  always  has  been.  The  English  Government  have 
always  been  the  friends  of  the  foreigner. 

26238.  I think  they  ought  to  allow  us  to  he  friends 
to  ourselves  mow.  And  the  demand  made  ;n  evidence 
is  that  we  should  have  real  Free  Trade  instead  of 
this  Protection  against  us?— With  Free  Trade  we 
are  not  afraid  of  anything.  It  cost  me  £1  to  send 
a small  quantity  of  Irish  butter  to  Lisbon — they  are 
very  fond  of  it  in  Portugal — while  the  same  quantity 
of  Norman  butter  or  Danish  butter  can  he  placed  on 
the  grocer’s  counter  in  any  part  of  England  at  a 
cost  of  2s.  6d. 

26239.  And  really  whether  it  went  by  water  or  by 
land,  or  whether  we  have  to  send  more  by  land  than 
the  others,  if  we  are  handicapped  and  driven  out  of 
the  markets,  we  have  a right  to  complain,  and  we 
have  a right  to  demand  that  the  rates  that  we  pay 
shall  he  made  as  near  as  possible  to  those  charged 
to  those  who  compete  against  us? — Exactly. 

26240.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  this  new 
travelling  permanent  Court.  Is  the  Court  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  railways  ? — Yes  ; I should 
like  to  see  a Court  'before  which  we  could  bring  our 
cases  on  freights  and  everything  else  in  a reasonably 
cheap  manner,  and  not  cost  us  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds  for  the  sake  of  a thing  only  worth  £5. 

26241.  Do  you  intend  that  the  Court  should  ad- 
minister the  existing  law? — I would  give  them  power 
to  administer  the  law  and  to  make  these  people  act 
up  to  their  responsibilities,  which  they  are  not  doing 
at  present. 

26242.  Do  you  mean  to  reduce  the  rates  as  circum- 
stances require? — To  put  the  rates  on  a proper  level 
so  that  they  should  not  give  preference  to  any  one 
town  over  another  or  to  any  one  country  over  another. 

26243.  You  would  allow  them  to  control  the  rates 
m the  sense  of  the  answer  that  you  have  just  given  ? 
—Indeed,  I would,  if  I could. 

26244.  But  could  you? — That  is  another  thing. 

26245.  You  propose  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  appoint  a Committee  to  act  as  a Court  of 
Appeal  from  this  judicial  body.  Do  you  think  that 
toe  House  of  Commons  would  appoint  a Committee 
for  that  purpose  ? — I don’t  think  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  you  ask  me  my  own  opinion,  will  do  any- 
' which  is  of  any  good  for  Ireland.  I think  their 
last  Council  Bill  shows  what  the  House  of  Commons 
do.  It  was  throwing  a bone  to  hungry  dogs  to 
E*3ke  them  fight.  They  thought  that  we — the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  of  Ireland — were  getting  too 
friendly,  and  they  wanted  to  put  up  a lot  of  jobs 

osc?  °Ur  e7es  try  And  make  us  quarrel. 

26246.  This  Court,  if  it  had  power  to  reduce  the 
rates,  would  cut  away  the  income  of  the  railway 
companies  to  a great  degree? — Then  subsidise  them. 


They  subsidised  every  industry  in  England.  Why 
should  they  not  subsidise  our  traffic? 

26247.  Considering  the  complexity  of  the  railway 
business  and  the  fact  that  the  public  cannot  know 
mnch  about  it,  do  you  think  that  if  you  got  a sub- 
sidy you  would  obtain  the  desired  result.  Do  you 
think  you  could  ascertain  whether  there  had  been  a 
loss  or  not? — I think  we  could.  It  would  he  very 
easy  to  see  whether  the  companies  lost  money  by  the 
working  of  the  lines.  The  mileage  expenses  are  well 
known  on  every  railway,  and  they  have  their  mileage 
returns ; and  if  their  returns  were  increased  by  re- 
ducing the  rates,  then  they  could  not  demand  the 
subsidy.  If  the  returns  were  not  increased,  it  would 
be  perfectly  right  that  they  should  be  paid. 

26248.  There  is  no  use  in  pressing  a solution  unless 
it  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  Do  you  consider  that 
at  this  stage  of  development  our  people  would  be 
satisfied  to  take  a large  sum  out  of  Irish  taxation 
and  give  it  to  the  railway  companies  as  a subsidy, 
and  allow  the  companies  to  retain  the  control  and 
management  of  the  lines? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

26249.  If  you  are  going  to  spend  public  money  at 
all,  why  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  take 
over  the  control  of  the  business  ? — I should  like  to  see 
that  done.  I am  speaking  on  that  for  myself  and 
not  for  the  Association  which  sent  me.  They  dis- 
tinctly told  me  that  I was  not  to  put  forward  State 
purchase  as  their  view. 

26250.  I don’t  want  to  consider  their  opinion.  I 
want  your  opinion? — I should  like  to  see  the  rail- 
ways nationalised  to-morrow,  and  worked  by  the 
nation  for  the  nation. 

26251.  I mean  on  this  question  of  the  subsidy  ? — 

That  is  not  my  idea ; that  is  the  idea  I was  told  to 
put  forward  for  my  Association. 

26252.  If  you  have  recourse  to  a subsidy  you  have 
to  give  away  money.  You  have  to  provide  money  out 
of  the  public  funds  and  to  give  it  away  for  this 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

26253.  But  if  you  acquire  the  lines,  both  by  the  The  imme- 
application  of  public  credit  to  the  case  and  also  by  diate  creation 
the  great  economy  resulting  from  single  working,  you  of  a fund  for 
would  immediately  create  a fund  by  means  of  which  to'3  purpose 
you  could  initiate  a great  reduction  of  fares  and  ur"ecl- 
rates,  and  this  would  be  lost  in  the  case  of  a public 
subsidy  ? — Yes,  I agree  with  that.  But  at  the  meeting 
they  looked  at  the  matter  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  the  majority  of  them  thought  that  a subsidy 
would  be  the  thing  that  we  would  be  most  likely  to 
get. 

26254.  But  you  agree  that  these  are  reasons  con- 
clusively against  it? — Decidedly. 

26255.  The  subject  is  a new  one.  It  has  not  been 
fully  considered.  And,  so  far  from  its  being  sur- 
prising that  men  should  differ  upon  it,  it  would  be 
more  surprising  if  there  were  not  a great  many 
opinions  in  reference  to  it.  Now,  Mr.  Gibson, 
supposing  an  authority  was  created  in  Ireland,  either 
generally  or  ad  hoc,  and  that  this  authority  could 
contract  with  the  Treasury  either  to  obtain  a loan, 
or  could  itself  raise  a loan,  or  could  agree  with  the  . .. 

railway  companies  for  the  conversion  of  the  present  tiou'and  con- 
holdings  into  public  Stock,  do  you  see  any  objection  troj  by  an 
in  such  a case  to  allowing  an  Irish  authority  to  ad-  TriaH  autho- 
minister  the  railways  ? — I would  see  every  objection  rjty  of  the 
to  allowing  anybody  else  but  an  Irish  authority  to  railways 
administer  them.  advocated. 

26256.  We  have  had  a great  many  British  Depart- 
ments in  Ireland  operating  for  a long  time.  Do  you 
think  that  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  to  Ireland 
or  Great  Britain? — I am  sure  they  have  been  satis- 
factory neither  to  one  nor  the  other. 

26257.  And  if  the  question  is  put  to  you,  whether 
you  would  prefer  to  have  our  railways  managed  by 
people  knowing  us,  in  touch  with  us,  in  sympathy 
with  us — whether  you  would  prefer  an  Irish  authority 
to  any  Imperial  authority,  I have  no  doubt  what  your 
answer  would  be? — Not  the  slightest  personally. 

26258.  You  would  have  the  Irish  authority  ? — 

Certainly. 

26259.  Mr.  Acworth.— You  mentioned  somebody 
who  wanted  to  get  Irish  butter  in  London,  but  was 
prevented? — No,  he  was  talking  of  Siberian  butter.  The  question 

26260.  In  that  case- 1 suppose  the  butter  goes  into  of  delays  in 
the  warehouse  in  London  and  is  distributed  thence  ? — transit  to 
He  said  he  could  get  it  with  more  regularity  from  Irish  butter 
Siberia,  because  he  knew  to  within  a few  hours  when  sent  to 
it  would  axrive,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  England. 
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butter,  when  we  sent  it  away  it  sometimes  arrived  In 
one  or  two  days,  and  sometimes  not  for  six. 

26261.  It  is  clear  that  he  cannot  send  an  order  to 
a man  in  Siberia  and  know  when  it  will  arrive  in 
three  hours?— I know  that  he  can  send  it  anywhere  in 
Scandinavia  and  know  within  five  or  six  hours  when 
it  will  arrve.  . _ , „ . . - 

25262.  That  is,  if  he  is  in  London?— If  he  is  m 
any  small  town  in  England,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
out  of  London  he  could  send  to  Copenhagen  or  any 
of  the  Swedish  ports,  and  know  that  the  butter  would 
arrive  to  him  on  a certain  day  of  the  week.  He  could 
not  tell  by  what  train,  but  it  would  be  within  a 
few  hours.  They  arrive  like  clockwork,  unless  they 
are  frozen  up.  , . 

26263.  And  you  say  that  that  would  not  happen  m 
Limerick?— I would  get  the  butter  sent  away  on  a 
Monday,  and  it  would  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  ; 
the  next  time  perhaps  he  would  not  get  it  until  the 
following  Saturday,  and  the  next  time  that  I sent  it 
away  on  Monday  the  consignee  would  not  get  it  until 
the  following  Monday. 

26264.  Can  you  explain  that?— I cannot,  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  pure  villany  on  the  part  of  the 
English  handlers,  who  are  friends  to  the  foreigners  all 
round. 

26265.  Oh,  but  you  don’t  think  that?— I can  really 
think  that  it  is  nothing  else;  I know  the  way  our 
goods  are  treated,  and  I know  the  way  in  which 
foreigners  are  treated.  I have  seen  our  goods  from 
Limerick  delivered  in.  England  in  a villanous  and 


that  the  order  was  only  given  in  one  week?— Not  at 
all ; this  man’s  orders  are  weekly ; each  week  he 
orders  so  much.  I have  a man  in  South  Wales  who 
has  been  getting  butter  for  over  twelve  months 
regularly  every  week,  and  he  has  been  perpetually 
kept  out  of  his  butter  for  several  days. 

26267.  And  this  was  continuous? — It  was  con- 
tinuous. I lost  a man  in  a town  an  Wiltshire  be- 
cause he  could  not,  even  with  a passenger  train,  get 
his  butter  delivered  in  time.  He  would  get  it  the 
next  day. 

26268.  Lord  Pirric. — I think  I can  explain.  The 
people  don’t  want  it  to  he  carried  by  a quick  steamer 
in  one  week  and  by  a slow  steamer  in  another.  They 
want  it  to  arrive  every  Tuesday  morning  all  round, 
to  get  a better  trade  than  if  they  got  it  on  Monday, 


I think  what  Mr.  Gibson  is  trying  to  put  forward 
is  that  they  expect  it  each  morning. 

Witness. — They  get  it  in  time  from  the  foreigners, 
and  they  don’t  get  it  from  the  Irish  sender. 

26269.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  point  is,  that  the  trains 
run  regularly  to  Rosslare,  and  the  steamers  regularly 
to  Fishguard,  and  the  trains  run  regularly  to  Lon- 
don?— Yes;  exactly. 

26270.  And  you  don’t  see  why,  if  you  can  get  a 
regular  service  from,  say,  Denmark,  you  can’t  get  a 
regular  service  from  Ireland? — You  ought  to  get  it 
a great  deal  more  regularly. 

26271.  Mr.  Gibson’s  answer  is  that  he  thinks  the 
English  deliberately  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
delivery  of  his  goods  out  of  pure  spite?— I believe 
that  the  London  people  particularly  do  so,  and  now  I 
will  give  you  one  instance: — I sent  a lot  of  butter 
to  Sandown.  There  is  only  one  “ Sandown  ” in  Brad- 
shaw. They  gob  the  butter  in  London  and  then  they 
sent  back  to  Limerick  a letter  by  a goods  train  to 
the  goods  store  to  know  where  Sandown  was ; and  it 
took  nine  days  for  them  to  find  out  in  London  where 
Sandown  was  for  the  consignment  of  my  butter. 
Again,  there  is  a place  called  Milltown,  a short  dis- 
tance from  .London,  to  which  I was  sending  to  a man 
regularly ; ,and  one  day  they  telegraphed  that  they 
could  not  find  any  “Milltown,”  although  the  place 
was  on  their  own  own  line  down  from  London.  The 
man  was,  of  course,  kept  twenty-four  hours  late  for 
his  butter.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  upsets 
Irish  trading. 

26272.  You  think  the  delay  is  deliberately  caused? 
— I 'think  it  is  deliberate,  and  I think  that  the  Danes 
and  the  (Swedes  have  been  protected  by  having  had, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  a good  man  representing 
them  all  over  England — Mr.  Fabre.  If  we  got  a 
dirty  cask  he  would  go  to  the  railway  about  it,  or  if 
we  got  a broken  cask  he  could  see  all  about  it.  If 
anything  was  .wrong  with  Australian  goods  we  went 
to  Sir  S.  Samuel.  These  people  took  matters  up  with 
their  Governments  behind  them,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  Irish  butter  it  was  simply  Mr.  Gibson  who  was 
complaining.  But  now  we  have  Lord  Ikerrin  doing 
the  work  of  the  men  because  he  has  a Department 
behind  him,  and  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  spend  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  of  public  money  about  the 
matter.  I am  not  going  to  do  that ; I could  not  af- 
ford it ; I would  rather  grin  and  hear  it. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Kettle  examined  by  the  Chairman. 
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26273.  Mr.  Kettle,  you  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

26274.  And  you  are  also  a member  of  the  Bal- 
rothery  Rural  District  Council  ?— Yes. 

26275.  And  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  you  come  be- 
fore us? — In  that  capacity,  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  district  in  the  County  Council. 

26276.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  Rnral 
Council  to  give  evidence? — Yes. 

26277.  "What  have  you  got  to  complain  about? — 
Well,  first  of  all,  as  you  will  understand  by  this  map 
of  the  'County  of  Dublin,  that  there  is  a railway  ex- 
tension that  was  long  since  intended  by  the  people  of 
the  district  into  this  part  of  the  county. 

26278.  North,  'South,  East,  or  West? — North  from 
the  city. 

26279.  What  were  you  going  to  say? — The  part  of 
the  coimtry  between  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Midland  is  not  served  sufficiently.  We  have  not 
railway  accommodation. 

26280.  Have  not  you  tramways? — There  is  no 
tramway  except  from  the  City  of  Dublin  to  the  Hill 
of  Howth.  There  is  a distance  of  over  thirty  miles 
along  which  we  have  got  neither  railway  nor  any 
other  conveyance,  and  that  portion  of  the  county  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  County  of 
Dublin.  I believe  it  is  from  the  want  of  that  accom- 
modation that  the  country  has  gone  down  from  what 
it  was  to  what  it  is.  The  population  has  decreased 
from  over  6,000  to  2,000 ; and  I attribute  that  solely 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  for  that  part  of  the 
county. 


Had  anybody  ever  projected  a railway 


there?— On  one  or  two  occasions  there 


sition  made,  and  this  was  the  proposed  line  of  rail- 
way. ( Refers  to  map.) 

26283.  From  where? — From  the  City  of  Dublin. 

26284.  To  where? — To  Garristown. 

26285.  What  became  of  that  proposal — did  it  ever 
get  to  Parliament? — No,  it  never  got  that  far  ; but  I 
am  prepared  to  leave  that  matter  to  a gentleman  wno 
will  also  give  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  line, 
and  who  represented  the  views  of  the  people,  and  was 
more  in  touch  with  the  matter  than  I was. 

26286.  You  think  that,  as  far  as  Gamstown  is 
concerned,  the  agricultural  district  would  be  con- 
siderably developed  and  you  would  retain  your  popu- 
lation if  there  were  railway  communication?-—!  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  You  would  have  tne 
country  developed  in  every  sense  of  the  word  if  there 
were  railway  accommodation.  . 

26286a.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  agncnl 
ture? — This  country  has  gone  solely  into  grass,  ex- 
cept the  portion  of  it  bordering  on  the  seafr!f 
that  extends  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  After 
you  pass  that  radius  from  the  city  the  country  has 
gone  completely  into  grass,  with  the  exception  o 
down  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  which  traverses 
the  whole  country  on  to  Meath,  and  it  is  owing 
the  existence  of  the  railway  that  the  country  a 
joining  it  is  kept  in  agriculture.  , 

26287.  Is  there  any  idea  of  a scheme  like  that  which 
you  mention  being  arrived  at  by  private  enterprise.— 
Well,  there  was  a line  which  was  discussed  and  tne 
opinion  of  the  people  was  taken  on  it  some  years  ago, 
but  the  great  objection  which  the  public  bodies  na 
to  it  was,  that  they  believed  it  would  not  pay,  an 
it  was  hard  to  get  individuals  to  back  it  up  an 
start  it  for  themselves.  It  is  principally  for  a sun- 
sidy  that  we  come  here  and  to  show  the  necessity 
for  a railway.  . . 

. 26288.  Has  there  been  any  formal  application 
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-your  Council  to  any  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  it — to  the  Board  of  Works,  for 
instance  1 — The  only  proposition  ever  made  was  to  the 
•Grand  Jury.  „ „ . 

26289.  For  assistance  ? — No ; it  was  about  a motor 
service ; but  I did  not  believe  that  a motor  service 
would  be  of  any  use,  or  would  be  desired  by  the 
people,  because  it  would  be  only,  to  my  mind,  a pas- 
senger  service.  It  would  not  accommodate  people  to 
the  extent  that  they  wish  to  be  accommodated. 

26290.  What  is  your  idea? — Our  idea  is,  a railway 
from  the  City  of  Dublin  down  to  Garristown,  to  serve 
that  portion  of  the  county. 

26291.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  raising  of 
•capital  to  make  it? — My  idea  is  that  the  State  should 
subsidize  the  railway  to  a certain  extent.  Unless  we 
get  a substantial  subsidy  from  the  Government  we 
would  never  succeed  in  having  the  support  of  the 
public  bodies  of  the  county — the  Balrothery  District 
Council,  and  the  Dublin  County  Council — to  give  any 
■guarantee  towards  the  financing  of  it. 

26292.  In  other  words,  what  you  want  is  a free 
grant,  or  a subsidy  ?— That  is  so. 

26293.  So  as  to  relieve  the  district? — So  as  to  re- 
lieve the  district. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

26294.  I think  we  have  heard,  Mr.  Kettle,  that 
-this  project  was  defeated  at  the  instance  of  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  is  that  so? — To  the  best  of  my 
"belief  it  was. 

26295.  Why  did  they  oppose  it? — Well,  really  I 
■can’t  say  what  their  actual  reasons  for  opposing  it 
were.  I presume  they  thought  it  would  tap  some 
•of  their  revenue. 

26296.  They  thought  it  would  be  a competing  line? 
— A competing  line  against  them. 

26297.  But  if  all  the  products  that  you  send  have 
to  be  drawn  by  carts  to  Dublin  and  if  any  supplies 
-that  you  get  from  Dublin  have  to  be  carted  inwards, 
where  does  the  competition  come  in ; they  have  not 
that  traffic  now  ; how  would  the  line  compete  with 
them  ? — I will  give  you  an  instance. 

26298.  If  it  is  all  carted  now  how  would  the  pro- 
posed line  withdraw  traffic  from  the  Great  Northern  ? 
—First,  to  my  mind  if  you  had  a line  into  the  dis- 
trict the  country  would  be  more  developed  and  the 
people  would  recognise  the  utility  of  it,  and  I cannot 
believe  that  it  would  withdraw  traffic  from  the  Great 
Northern  to  any  extent. 

26299.  If  it  is  all  carted  now  it  would  not? — Yes. 

26300.  Even  the  people  at  Julianstown  cart  to 
Dublin  though  they  could  send  by  railway? — I think 
they  have  a reason.  The  rate  on  the  Great  Northern, 
to  my  mind,  is  more  or  less  prohibitive  against  their 
sending  fruit  or  crops  on  from  Julianstown  by  rail. 

26301.  If  the  rates  operate  so  as  to  be  prohibitive 
you  would  say  that  the  Great  Northern  would  lose 
-no  traffic  if  they  do  not  get  it  now  ? — That  is  so. 

26302.  It  was  at  their  instance  that  the  Grand  Jury 
■refused  to  give  the  guarantee? — They  did. 

26303.  They  favoured  another  project  to  start  from 
"Garristown  and  join  their  line  at  Malahide? — They 
did  not  support  it  when  they  saw  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  their  opposition  to  the  first.  I don’t 
know  that  they  seriously  considered  the  carrying  out 
•of  their  project  at  all. 

26304.  Anyhow  the  project  that  they  did  favour 
•came  to  nothing  ? 

Colonel  Flews. — I don’t  remember  any  opposition 
'on,  t'le  part  of  the  Great  Northern  Company. 

Mr  Rooney  (the  succeeding  witness).-— I beg  your 
Pardon,  I know  .all  about  d*. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Was  there  any  such  opposition? 

ooneV  (the  succeeding  witness). — There  was. 

*6305.  Mr.  Sexton  (to  Witness). — There  is  a very 
extensive  district  in  want  of  railway  accommodation  ? 

A hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  country  to  be 
provided  for. 

26306.  And  that  but  a few  miles  from  the  capital 
city?__From  the  capital  city.  Except  where  it  is 
•ear  the  sea  the  district  is  totally  gone  into  grass 
™Pjy  from  the  want  of  accommodation. 

fiO307.  You  haven’t  a railway — you  haven’t  a tram- 


way—you  have  not  even  a motor? — We  have  no  ser- 
vice, practically  speaking,  except  by  horse. 

26308.  It  is  something  like  what  they  had  in  the 
time  of  Brian  Boru? — Something  like  it.  There  is 
not  much  improvement. 

26309.  You  suppose  that  a fertile  district  so  close 
to  the  capital  might  be  profitably  used  for  market 
gardening? — That  is  so. 

26310.  And  yet  you  are  driven  into  pasture? — We 
are  driven  into  pasture. 

26311.  That  is  a pretty  result  of  having  been  under 
the  wisest  and  richest  of  Governments  for  so  many 
hundred  years? 

Chairman. — Perhaps  milk  pays  better  than  till- 
age? 

Witness. — No  it  is  not,  cattle  are  fattened  on  the 
land. 

26312.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  hope  to  have  the  cost 
of  making  the  line  provided? — We  hope  to  have  the 
cost  provided.  Wc  place  the  views  of  the  people  of 
the  district  before  you,  and  ask  you  to  further  their 
ideas  and  help  them  to  subsidise  it  by  a grant  from 
the  Government. 

26313.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me 
that  the  best  prospect  for  such  a district  as  yours 
would  be  that  transit  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
natural  question  and  by  means  of  paternal  resources 
instead  of  leaving  each  district  to  find  transit  for 
itself  or  do  without  it. 

26314.  And  that  schemes  might  so  be  adopted, 
though  not  remunerative  at  first,  would  yet  be  for  the 
public  benefit? — I do. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

26315.  Is  it  good  land  ? — Some  of  the  very  best  in 
the  country. 

26316.  And  the  people  in  it  are  fairly  prosperous? 
— I cannot  say. 

26317.  Fairly  prosperous? — It  is  hardly  right  to 
put  it  hi  that  position  owing  to  the  fact  of  compe- 
tition. 

26318.  There  is  a good  deal  of  grass  country  in 
England? — There  is.  It  is  not  better. 

26319.  Do  you  know  how  they  get  their  railways  in 
England  in  the  grazing  country,  where  they  want 
them? — The  majority  of  them  are  all  private  com- 
panies. 

26320.  They  make  them  themselves? — They  make 
them  themselves. 

26321.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  make  your  own 
railways? — Well,  from  the  want  of  capital  we  can- 
not do  it. 

26322.  You  have  no  capital  for  a line  within 
twenty  miles  to  Dublin? — Well,  first  of  all,  if  there 
was  a possibility  of  people  in  the  country  seeing  that 
this  district  would  succeed  they  should  have  taken  it 
up  long  since;  but  the  whole  thing  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  want  of  accommodation  in  this 
respect  is  the  great  reason  for  it. 

26323.  And  there  is  no  hope  of  you  doing  it  now? 
— Well,  I hardly  think  so  at  the  moment. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  l’oii. 

26324.  You  say  that  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  line? — They  did. 

26325.  Was  it  ever  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  County  Council  ? — No,  not  during  the  time  I have 
had  the  honour  of  being  a member.  It  never  came 
before  the  County  Council. 

26326.  That  should  have  been  the  first  thing  to  do 
when  you  had  got  rid  of  the  Grand  Juries.  Have 
you  ever  tried  in  the  County  Council  to  get  assistance 
in  the  matter? — Well,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  the  previous  project  the 
people  were  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  should 
proceed. 

26327.  That  was  under  a very  different  system, 
when  the  county  was  administered  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  At  any  rate,  do  you  suppose  that  the  baronies 
would  be  prepared  to  give  some  contribution  in  the 
event  of  the  Treasury  making  a grant? — I am  quite 
certain  that  they  would. 

26328.  In  the  same  way  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country? — As  they  have  done  in  other  parts. 


Mr.  John  J.  Roonet  examined  by  the  Chairman. 
w-e  you  a member  of  the  same  Council  as  County  of  Meath,  and  by  the  Balrothery  Council  that 
last  Witness? — No,  sir,  I am  not  a member  of  Mr.  Kettle  is  a member  of. 

^ have  been  asked  to  appear  by  a re-  26330.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
ntion  from  the  Dunshaughlin  Rural  Council  in  the  Kettle? — I have,  sir. 
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26331.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  he  has 
given  ? — Yes,  principally. 

26332.  Mr.  Kettle  mentioned  something  about  a 
project  of  a railway  in  this  district  that  came  to 
naught,  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ? — I can. 

26333.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  'Company  opposed  it,  and  that  has  been  de- 
nied ; tell  us  very  shortly  what  you  know  in  the  mat- 
ter ? — In  1894  it  was  proposed  to  raise  oapital  to  con- 
struct a line  of  railway  on  the  baronial  guarantee 
system  and  again  in  1896. 

26334.  From  where? — From  Dublin  to  Garristown. 
We  failed  to  succeed. 

26335.  This  is  within  your  own  knowledge? — Cer- 
tainly. I was  secretary  to  the  movement,  and  that  is 
why  I have  been  asked  to  give  evidence.  It  was  owing 
principally  to  the  influence  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company  with  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  time.  They 
opposed  us  in  1894.  We  proposed  to  connect  the  dis- 
tricts of  Garristown,  Ashbourne,  Oldtown,  Ballybool, 
Swords,  Cloghra,  and  Sautry  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  line  at  Drumcondra. 


26336.  By  the  city  ? — iBy  a link  line  at  the  city. 

26337.  Forming  a.  junction  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western? — Its  entire  length  would  have  been 
twenty  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost  would  have  been 
£6,000  a mile. 

26338.  Did  the  Board  of  Works  approve  of  it? — The 
Board  of  Works  approved  of  it,  and  also  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  counties  of  both  Dublin  and  Meath. 

26339.  They  all  approved  of  the  scheme? — Yes. 

26340.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  the  traffic? — 
£10,000  per  annum. 

26341.  Mr.  Sexton. — Did  you  try  to  estimate  the 
working  expenses? — We  took  it  at  about  sixty  per 
cent. 

26342.  Chairman. — Was  the  scheme  generally  sup- 
ported by  your  district? — By  our  district  it  was — the 
lower  part.  I live  near  Garristown.  (Witness  re- 
ferred to  a map.)  The  idea  was  to  get  our  cattle 
from  the  South  and  West.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
cattle-feeding  countries  in  Ireland. 

26343.  You  went  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  re- 
presented your  case,  supported  by  tbe  two  County 
Surveyors,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Works  and  some  part  of  the  ratepayers? — Of  the 
greater  part  of  them. 

26344.  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  succeed? — We 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany was  very  much  greater  with  the  Grand  Jury 
than  ours.  We  put  a body  of  evidence  before  them 
as  to  our  prospect  of  success,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  Grand  Jury. 

26345.  Did  the  Great  Northern  Company  call  any 
evidence  ?— -They  did — they  got  some  of  the  rate- 
payers in  1894. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Ask  him  if  the 
Great  Northern  Company  gave  evidence  themselves. 

26346.  Chairman. — JDid  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany give  evidence  themselves? — Not  of  themselves. 
They  got  some  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

Colonel  Plews. — It  is  supposed  that  we  influenced 
the  Grand  Jury. 

26347.  Chairman  (to  TPifness). — How  do  you  know 
that  they  got  the  ratepayers  to  give  evidence  ? 

26348.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  say  that  they  appeared 
before  the  Grand  Jury  by  counsel  ?— Certainly. 

26349.  Chairman. — What  about  the  evidence  given 
by  the  ratepayers  ?— I remember  the  thing.  The  last 
time,  in  1896,  we  would  not  give  them  standing  to 
oppose  us  because  we  did  not  include  them  in  the  area 
of  taxation.  When  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  give 
us  a guarantee  to  raise  capital  we  asked  them  for 
powers  under  the  Act  to  make  it  without  a guarantee 
(simply  to  test  the  attitude  of  the  Great  Northern). 
Their  counsel  opposed  us  bitterly  and  defeated  us  in 
this  also. 

26350.  At  any  rate  they  succeeded  ? — They  did. 

26351.  And  you  did  not  get  the  power?— We  did 
not-  I wish  to  point  out  another  thing.  In  1897 
Mr._  Ward,  an  engineer,  started  a project  to  get 
straight  across  from  Malahide  to  Garristown.  which 
is  m the  centre  of  our  district.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  Great  Northern.  He  went  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  his  own  conception,  and  got' 
a guarantee  on  our  country  for  Ad.  in  the  pound 
without  a,  ratepayer  in  our  district  supporting  him. 
He  died  m the  following  year,  and  the  capital  was 
never  raised,  and  then  the  Great  Northern  let  it 


drop.  His  success  was  -proof  that  the  Great  Northern 
had  more  influence  with  the  Grand  Jury  than  wa 
had,  as  they  backed  him  up. 

26352.  You  came  to  that  conclusion? — Certainly  as 
it  can  be  proved. 

26353.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Since  the  Grand 
Jur-y  have  disappeared  have  you  ever  taken  the  matter 
up? — We  went  at  thait  time  before  Mr.  Morlev  who 
was  Chief  Secretary,  and  asked  him  could  ire  give  us 
support,  and  he  said  he  could  not — that  there  wa6  no- 
money available  for  such  a purpose  in  such  a conn- 
try— that  it  was  too  good  a country,  and  the  matter 
was  then  let  drop.  Several,  times  since  it  has  been 
mooted.  Another  line  was  proposed  on  the  Ashbourne 
road  down  to  Slane,  and  that  went  a certain  distance. 
They  had  not  money  to  bring  it  forward,  hut  I would 
not  believe  in  it.  It  is  a line  that  I don’t  think 
would  he  of  any  use  to  the  country,  because  it  would 
not  get  into  touch  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern. We  buy  cattle  down  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  and  we  want  to  bring  them  to  the  finest 
fattening  district  in  Ireland. 

26354.  Is  there  anything  like  minerals  in  the  dis- 
trict?— There  is  supposed  to  be  coal  near  Garristown, 
but  it  has  never  been  opened  up.  There  is  a very 
good  limestone  quarry,  and  in  old  time  malting  in- 
going on  there,  but  it  is  a long  time  ago.  The  country 
has  practically  died  out.  The  old  barony  of  Baf- 
rothery  West  had  a population  of  6,400  in  1845.  It 
has  now  about  2,100,  principally  on  account  of  the- 
want  of  railways,  for  it  is  a good  country  to  main- 
tain a population.  But  the  capital  cannot  be  raised 

26355.  Do  you  still  think  that  even  with  that  de- 
creased population  a railway  might  galvanise  the 
district  into  new  life  ? — I believe  it  would.  By  going 
in  farther  we  could  reach  Duleek,  and  get  a chance 
of  reviving  the  district  and  keeping  the  people  in  it. 
People  won’t  stay  in  it.  It  takes  me  over  two  hours 
to  come  to  the  city.  I cannot  carry  on  business- 
properly. 

26356.  What  station  do  you  adjoin? — No  station  at 
all.  I always  have  to  drive  fifteen  miles  to  Dublin. 

26357.  Have  you  a private  conveyance  ?— I have 
one  of  my  own. 

26358.  As  to  the  people  who  have  not? — It  costa 
them  ten  shillings,  and  the  majority  hardly  ever  get 
there  owing  to  the  cost. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

26359.  This  district  is  run  down  by  neglect  and 
want  of  communication  and  cannot  hope  to  develop- 
unless  it  receives  assistance  ? — Not  the  slightest  hope. 

26360.  But  you  think  that  such  assistance  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital  would  secure  you  a good  return?— I 
believe  it  would,  and  I believe  that  the  local  people- 
would  contribute  if  we  got  assistance. 

26361.  Mr.  Acworth. — Why  would  not  the  Mala- 
hide  line  -assist  you? — Because  we  would  not  get  to- 
the  Great  Southern  line  in  order  to  carry  cattle  from 
the  South  of  Ireland.  We  want  to  get  to  Dublin,  not 
to  Malahide. 

26362.  But  you  can  run  through  on  the  Great 
Northern  to  the  Great  Southern  ? — You  can,  but  they 
did  not  give  those  facilities  until  very  lately. 

26363.  Now  you  can  get  a through  run  through 
Mallow  and  right  away  to  the  South? — Yes;  but  a 
direct  connection  would  be  a great  deal  better. 

26364.  Do  you  think  that-  you  could  get  as  far  into- 
the  County  of  Dublin  as  Drumcondra  at  an  average- 
price  of  £6,000  a mile? — On  an  average  I say  that 
we  would. 

26365.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  estimate? — Hr. 

26366.  The  well  known  Irish  Engineer  ?— -The- 
Board  of  Works  approved  of  it. 

26367.  It  seenls  to  me  that  it  is  a very  low  esti- 
mate?— The  lower  part  of  the  line  would  be  very 
-easy  to  make. 

26368.  But  you  don’t  cross  public  roads  for  no- 
thing. Once  you  got  near  Dublin  you  would  have- 
much  heavier  work  than  in  the  country? — Of  course- 
I believe  you  have. 

26369.  It  was  Mr.  Fi’azer’s  estimate  ; and  as  Is 
you  know  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  County 
veyor  did  agree  with  it? — They  did.  The  Boara  of 
Works’  Inspector  said  it  was  the  worst  part  of  I'*' 
land  he  had  ever  gone  into  for  accommodation. 

26370.  Lord  Pirrie. — But  not  for  land? — No;  one 
of  the  best, 
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Examined  by  Colonel  Hutuiksux  1‘oii. 

26371-  When  you  brought  the  project  before  the 
Grand  Jury  ten  years  ago  you  proposed  to  raise  the 
whole  of  the  guarantee  yoursehes? — We  did  not. 

26372.  You  don’t  say  in  your  proof  that  it  was  con- 
tingent oil  Treasury  assistance  being  given  7— We  went 
to  Mr.  Jlorley  expecting  that  he  would  give  us  half. 

26373.  At  that  time  it  was  opposed,  according  to 
you,  by  the  Great  Northern  Company  and  thrown 
out  ? — -It  was. 

26374-  And  subsequently  a few  years  afterwards 
you  imply  that  one  gentleman,  a Mr.  Ward,  unsup- 
ported by  evidence  for  or  against,  was  able  to  get  a 
guarantee  from  the  Grand  Jury?— He  was. 

26375.  I think  there  must  be  some  mistake.  No 
Grand  Jury  would  entertain  a proposal  from  one 
individual? — It  must  bo  in  the  records  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  I will  bring  forward  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  my  statement  as"  regards  Mr.  Ward’s  success. 

26376.  It  must  have  been  a very  susceptible  Grand 
Jury?— I believe  it  was. 

26377.  At  any  rate,  you  have  not  gone  before  the 
County  Council?— Wo  are.  trying  to  get  some  assist- 
ance, because  to  have  to  raise  the  whole  capital  would 
be  a serious  thing, 

26378.  Have  you  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Ccuntv  Council?— Wo  have  not.  It  would  eost  £300 
or  £400. 

26379.  You  could  gauge  the  opinion  of  the  County 
Council  without  incurring  any  expense? — Most  of  our 
County  Councillors  are  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Kettle 
is  a County  Councillor. 

26380.  In  vour  opinion  the  County  Council  would 
be  prepared  to  give  a guarantee? — To  give  a guaran- 
tee if  it  was  limited  in  amount. 

26381.  The  line  that  you  propose  would  be  a light 
railway? — No;  of  the  ordinary  gauge.  There  is  a 
tramway  c-n  the  south  side  which  is  not  of  much  use, 


but  which  is  paying  fairly — (he  Elessington  Tram- 
way. It  earns  a couple  of  thousand  a year  over  its 
expenses. 

26302.  At  any  rate  your  district  would  bo  prepared 
to  pay  something  for  a railway? — Quite  prepared.  I 
belii-w  it  would  develop  t faille  and  without  some  such 
line  tile  pt-pnlnl ion  must  continue  to  decrease. 

Chairman. — We  propose  now  to  adjourn  until  the 
Utli  of  October,  and,  as  at  present  arranged,  but  of 
course  Rn l>ec l io  alteration,  the  Commission  will 
si  l on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  111  U and 
12th.  and  on  the  following  Monday,  Tuesday, 
\\  eduesdu} , Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  ending 
the  I9tli,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  19tli  we  shall 
finish  practically  all  the  evidence  that  we  intend 
to  take  on  behalf  of  the  general  public.  As  I say, 
this  is  subject  to  alteration  ; but  we  suggest  that  the 
lailway  companies  might  be  prepared  to  follow  on 
if  they  should  be  called  on  to  ilo  so. 

Hr.  C raker  B,minijton,  Solicitor. — You  don’t  mean 
to  follow  on  at  once  t 

Chairman. — No,  at  our  next  sitting  afterwards; 
I said  tip  to  tho  21st  or  the  22nd.  The  object  of  the 
Commission  is  that  wo  shall  try  to  finish  all  the 
evidence,  and  have  a longer  sitting  to  do  £1.  But 
you  ought  to  be  prepared  after  that  with  the  railway 
evidence. 

Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  Solicitor. — But  you  will 
give  us  an  interval  after  that? 

Chairman. — Certainly  ; you  will  have  an  interval 
of  at.  least  a fortnight. 

Mr.  Ac  worth. — To  November,  anyway. 

L'hni rma n. — To  November.  I thought  that  we 
should  give  you  the  intimation  now.  In  tho  be- 
ginning of  November  you  ought  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Cioker  Barrington.,  Solicitor. — Yes  ; thank  you 
very  much.  Did  you  say  that  the  sitting  will  be  in 
Dublin  ? 

Chairman.— In  Dublin.  We  shall  take  the  rail- 
way evidence  in  Dublin. 


2'hc  Commission  < hen  adjourned. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  EVIDENCE. 


A. 

Abkf.yi.eix  : 

Coal  Ratos  from  Castlecomev  Collieries,  see 
Castlecomer  Coalfields. 

Acot bents  : 

Immunity  from  Accident  in  Australia  (J. 
Davies),  21146-50. 

Refer  also  to  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway. 
Accounts — Railway  Accounts: 

See.  Statistics. 


A chi  i.r.  Extension  Light  Railway: 
Free  Grant  (T.  O'Donnell),  20371. 


Acts  of  Parliament: 

1883 —  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland) 

Act — 

Arbitrators  appointed  by  Board  of  Works  to 
inspect  Accounts  of  Railways  built  under 
the  Act  (T.  O’ Donnell,  Shanahan), 
20513-4. 

Committee  formed  to  supply  information  as 
to  the  necessities  of  Donegal,  etc.  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13887. 

No  one  likely  to  build  another  Railway  under 
the  Act; — Hardly  worth  while  abusing  it 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20492-4. 

Road  Tramways  only  contemplated  by  the 
Bill  as  brought  in  (R.  H.  Todd),  13888. 
Transfer  of  Railways  to  County  Authority  if 
Receipts  did  not  cover  Working  Expenses 
for  two  years  in  succession — Instances  of 
Railways  wliich  had  been  transferred  (T. 
O’Donnell,  Balfour  Browne,  Shanahan), 
20505. 

1884 —  Railway  Regulation  Act,  State  Acquisi- 

tion of  Railways  stipulated  for  in  Bill 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25118. 

Additional  Railways  : 

Provision  of,  see  title  Extension  of  Railways. 
Agitation  against  excessive  Rates  and  Monopoly  : 
Epidemic  at  intervals  (W.  Field),  13071. 
Agricultural  Development  : 

Not  any  better  nor  any  worse  than  in  England 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23876. 

Depression  existed  because  Ireland  was  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23957-8, 
23989-91. 

Problem  should  be  tackled  on  lines  of 
fiscal  legislation  and  not  on  Lines  of  rail- 
way legislation  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23959- 

Aoricultural  Instruction: 

Feeding  cattle  and  storing  grain,  Department 
worked  through  County  Committors  and 
their  instructors  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12897- 
904,  12907. 

Leaflets  on  tillage  and  production  of  crops  for 
SS  feedhlg'  imud  (A-  P'  Wilson), 


Agricultural  Produce  : 

Rates— Frequent  complaints  of  High  Rates  (E 
Greer),  18485-7.  ’ 

Transit  of,  refer  to  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of  : 

Agricultural  Produce,  Transit  of— 

Improvement-  effected.  Severe  notice  taken  of 
department’s  representations  concerning 
Kaolway  Servants  neglecting  to  observe 
instructions  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12716-7. 

Fawemi°2.s,m  "4  <H-  °- 


Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of — run  1 in  uril. 

Animals,  Transit  of,  see  that  title. 

Complaints  to  Department  concerning  Rates 
etc. — ’ 


Lindsay,  24009-10. 

Powers  given  to  Department  had  been  de- 
cidedly useful  (W.  T.  Trench),  17676-9. 
niiplaiiiils  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commission— 
Powers  of  Department  under  Act  of  1899. 

Case  had  to  be  of  Public  Interest — General 
feeling  that  Department  would  be  very 
slow  ill  taking  up  a small  case  (J.  K 
Reid),  17233,  17325-7. 

No  practical  use  (E.  Sclatcr),  14551. 


Conciliation  Powers — 

Advantageous  if  powers  of  Department  were 
extended,  bub  they  had  done  very  well 
under  existing  circumstances  CSV,  A 
Lindsay),  24011-4. 

Fisheries,  People  in  connection  with  would 
be  satisfied  with  appeal  to  Department 
(A.  Mackey),  23693. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  authority  centralised 
in  Ireland  (A.  Mackey),  23648-50, 
23653-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  temporary  transfer  to 
Department  of  powers  of  Board  of  Trade 
(W.  Field),  13395-6. 

County  Councils,  General  Council  of — Opinion 
that  Department  had  done  good  work  (M. 
A.  Ennis),  12563. 

Dairying  Work  of  Department,  refer  to  titles 
Bu'tter,  Creameries,  Dairying. 

Insufficiency  of  powem  granted  by  Parliament, 
strengthening  of  powers  needed  (W. 
Field),  13393. 


Origin  of — Department  formed  as  result  of  de- 
liberations r»f  Recess  Committee  (W. 
Field),  13072. 

Fisheries— 

Certain,  powers  and  funds  transferred  from 
Board  of  Works  (A.  Mackey),  23676-7. 

Powers  not  sufficient  to  give  adequate  protec- 
tion (A.  Mackey),  23675. 

Railways,  Powers  in  respect  of— Certain  Func- 
tions of  Inquiry  but  no  mandatory 
powers,  Department  totally  unable  to 
control  the  Railway  Ring  (W.  Field), 
13103. 


Rates,  Reduction  of,  due  to  Applications  of  De- 
partment (D.  S.  Prentice),  12679-80, 
12696. 

Indian  Cora — Dublin  to  Castlerea  (D.  S. 
Prentice),  12689. 

List  of  reduced  Rates  and  refunds  and  re- 
ductions in  Rates,  pp.  402-7. 

Reduction  refused  in  some  cases,  Department 
unable  to  surmount  reasons  put  forward 
by  Companies  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12697. 

Yeast — Dublin  to  Cork  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12682-8. 

Trade,  Board  of — No  separate  Department  for 
Ireland,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
■"■barged  to  take  over  a certain  portion  of 
its  duties  (W.  Field),  13008. 


Allfort  Commission,  1888 : 

Conclusions  arrived  at  (W.  Field),  13214-5. 
Practically  the  same  as  Commission  on  Irish  Pub- 
lic Works  (W.  Field),  13329. 
Recommendations,  refer  to  names  of  subjects— 
Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management: 
Administration — 

Economy,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Facilitated  under  one  control  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22823. 
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Amalgamation  or  Railways — continued. 

Allport  Commission's  Recommendations — 

Amalgamation  advised  (A.  D.  Price),  18243. 
Amalgamation  on  such  terms  would  be  an 
improvement  on  present  conditions  iH 
Dale),  22227.  V ' 

Extension  of  railways  not  provided  for 
(H.  Dale),  22227. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18791-2. 

State  aid,  Question  of  extent  to  which  it  was 
involved  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18787-90. 
Alternative  to  Nationalisation — 

Considered  in  Resolutions,  Recommendations 
of  Committees,  etc.,  up  to  1901  fW. 
Field),  13333-4. 

No  longer  acceptable,  Public  Opinion  had 
ripened  in  the  direction  of  Nationalisa- 
tion (W.  Field).  13335-7. 

Amendment  to  Queen’s  Speech  moved  by  "WitnesB 
in  1899 — Amendment  accepted  without  a 
division  (W.  Field),  13081-3. 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners — Resolution  ob- 
jecting to  Amalgamation  as  fraught  with 
disastrous  consequences  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13698,  13701,  13756,  13758-69,  13779-90. 
Rates,  Questions  as  to,  would  not  affect  Com- 
missioners attitude  fW.  A.  Currie), 
13817-20. 

Reasons  influencing  Commissioners, ' Question 
of  (W.  A.  Currie),  13770-8. 

Benefit  would  result  to  the  public  at  large  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21381. 

Commercial  Policy  of  Profit-making — 

Complaint  that  Managers  were  to-)  anxious 
to  make  their  own  lines  pay — Argument 
in  favour  of  amalgamation  of  some  kind 
(T.  Corscadden),  20665. 

Initial  difficulty  would  still  remain — Railways 
would  still  be  worked  for  profit  of  Share- 
holders (H.  Dale),  22226. 

Competition,  Question  of.  in  the  event  either  of 
Amalgamation  or  of  some  form  of  Public 
Ownership— 

Absence  of  Competition  not  an  advantage  (R. 
Gibson),  26147. 

Absence  of  Competition  owing  to  Railway 
Amalgamations  in  South  of  Ireland — 
Argument  in  favour  of  State  Ownership 
(W.  T.  Green),  16597;  (St.  J.  H.  Dono- 
van), 22884-9,  22959-62. 

Absence  of  Competition  under  single  manage- 
ment with  State  control  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23968-71,  23975-6. 

Absence  of  Competition  under  State  Owner- 
ship, Question  of. 

Nothing  would  make  up  to  Traders 
unless  Fair  Treatment  and  general 
Reduction  of  Rates  were  secured  (J. 
K.  Reid),  17214,  17301-12. 

Objections  to  State  Purchase — Competi- 
tion would  be  entirely  lacking 
(E.  Sclater),  14635-40;  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17214;  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17686-92. 

Navan  to  Dublin — Rates  for  Cattle 
the  same  on  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  routes,  Competition 
made  no  difference  (E.  Sclater), 
14643-7. 

Post  Office  Comparison — No  more  reason 
why  absence  of  Competition  should 
interfere  with  working  of  State  Rail- 
ways than  it  did  with  working  of 
Post  Office  (W.  T.  Green),  16678-80. 
Antagonism  between  rival  railways  would  be 
done  away  with  (J.  O’Donnell), 
24933-4,  24948. 

State  System,  Question  of  local  jealousies 
under  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22901-6. 
Blocking  of  Trade  at  present  in  places  where 
there  was  no  Competition  (J.  G.  Dooley), 
16245. 

Maintenance  of — 

Lines  to  be  owned  by  the  State  and 
worked  by  the  Companies  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17685-92,  17831-3. 

State  to  Purchase  Railways,  divide  them 
into  various  systems,  and  lease  or 
sell  them  to  "Working  Companies, 
proposed  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16085-93,  16126-30. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways,  et c.— continued. 

Competition,  Question  of,  eto. — continued. 

Nominal  rather  than  real  Competition  existed 
at  present  (R.  Gibson),  26148. 

Not  possible  even  under  State  Ownership  to 
avoid  specially  low  rates  where  there  was 
Water  Competition,  etc.  (W.  A.  Lindsay) 
23016-23A. 

Water  Competition  under  Unified  Manage- 
ment, Question  of. 

Efforts  would  be  made  not  to  allow  too 
great  a disparity  in  Rates  between 
competitive  point  and  stations  near 
it  (J.  M'Colgan),  15595-7. 

Existing  law  as  to  Railway  Competitive 
Rates — Only  remedy  Unification 

and  State  Control  of  Railways  (M. 
A.  Ennis),  12494-5. 

liefer  also  to  sub-headings  relating  to  the 
various  proposals,  One  System,  Three  or 
Four  Systems,  etc. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  with  a State 
guarantee  proposed  (M.  Lynch), 
23380,  23481 

See  also  sub-heading  One  Company — 
Compulsory  Unification. 

Continuous  railways,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
Amalgamation  (E.  Watson),  21797, 
21799,  21801. 

Economy,  Question  of,  in  event  either  of  Amal- 
gamation or  of  some  form  of  Public 
. Ownership. 

3 percent.  Consolidated  Stock  to  be  exchanged 
for  existing  stocks  by  Voluntary  ar- 
rangement, see  sub-heading  One  Com- 
pany— Voluntary  Arrangement. 

3 per  cent.  Government  Loan  Stock  instead 
of  Railway  4 per  cent. — Statistics 
showing  saving  effected  by  State 
Purchase  of  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  Midland  Great 
Western  Railways. 

Basis  on  which  calculation  was  made — 
Price  of  stock  on  23rd  March,  1907 
(W.  Reigh),  17501. 

Capital  and  Dividends  of  the  two  com- 
panies taken  together  (W. 
Reigh),  17489. 

Amount  of  Government  Stock  re- 
quired to  produce  a sum  equal 
to  capital  represented  by  market 
prices  on  23rd  March  (W. 
Reigh),  17506. 

Amount  of  Saving  on  Dividends, 
Amount  set  free  for  develop- 
ment purposes  (W.  Reigh), 
17492,  17506. 

Original  Capital  and  Capital  repre- 
sented by  prices  of  Stocks  on 
23rd  March,  1907 — Loss  at  pre- 
stmt  on  the  two  Railways  of 
£670,000  (W.  Reigh),  17503. 
Compulsory  Purchase,  Percentage  to  be 
allowed  for  (W.  Reigh),  17511-12. 
Market  Fluctuations  in  price  of  stock, 
Question  of  (W.  Reigh),  17499. 
Revenue,  Amount  of  Net  Revenue  of  the 
two  companies — Saving  effected 
under  the  3 per  cent,  scheme, 
Amount  set  free  for  development 
purposes  (W.  Reigh),  17500-1. 
Security,  Question  of  (W.  Reigh), 
17508-10. 

Shareholders,  Attitude  of  (W.  Reigh), 
17494,  17497-8. 

Administration,  Concentration,  etc. — Possi- 
bility of  Economy  (W.  Field), 
13257;  (W.  K Fayle),  14404-5;  (E. 
Sclater),  14648-9;  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16443;  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25631. 
Better  administration  would  bo  cheaper 
(E.  J.  Long),  22535. 

London  Water  Board,  Unified  Manage- 
ment cost  as  much  as  original  eight 
companies — Not  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove argument  that  unification 
would  be  an  economy  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20539-44. 

>3  0 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc. — continued. 
Economy,  Question  of — continued. 

Administration,  Concentration,  etc. — con. 

One  Board  instead  of  twenty  (W. 

Reigh),  17563.  . 

One  Board  instead  of  forty-six  (H.  u 
Geoghegan),  25063,  25071,  25181. 

Agents,  Offices,  Drummers,  etc.,  Saving  that 
could  be  effected  (W.  Field),  13271-3, 
13417-8.  . 

All  heads  of  Railway  Expenditure.  Saving 
could  be  effected  in— Details  of  possible 
savings  (W.  Field),  13257-62,  13264-76. 

Amount  of  Saving — ._ 

Large  Saving  (W.  Reigh),  17563 ; (R. 
Walsh),  23162. 

Percentage  of  Reduction  that  could  be 
effected  (W.  Field),  13263. 

Capital  could  be  raised  by  State  credit  more 
cheaply  than  by  private  enterprise  (T. 
F.  Higgins),  25629-30. 

Chief  Economies  to  be  effected  under  mam 
heads  of  Expenditure,  Permanent  Way, 
Locomotive  Charges,  Wagons,  etc. — Dis- 
astrous to  leave  such  Economies  out  of 
reach  owing  to  any  difference  between 
Railways  and  Public  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16444-5! 

Contracts  for  coals  and  supplies  generally, 
Possibility  of  saving  (W.  Field),  13258. 

Fund  would  be  created  under  public  au- 
thority available  for  reduction  of  rates 
and  fares,  and  also  for  provision  of 
capital  for  construction  of  additional 
railways  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25632-3. 

Parliamentary  Costs,  Saving  of  (W.  T. 
Green),  16643-4;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25064,  25071. 

Present  system,  or  absence  of  system,  in- 
curably wasteful  (W.  Field),  13263. 

Rates,  Reduction  of,  see  that  title. 

Rolling  Stock,  see  that  title — Unification. 

Staff  charges,  Economy  in  (G.  O’C.  West- 
ropp),  21522;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25181-2. 

Not  possible  to  get  rid  of  many  Officials 
(A.  D.  Price),  18313. 

One  staff  in  public  service  less  likely  to 
strike  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25063. 

State  Management  more  expensive  than  Pri- 
vate Management — 

Australia  and  Ireland,  Comparisons 
showing  that  Economy  would  not  be 
effected  by  State  Management  of 
Irish  Railways  (J.  Davies),  21212- 
, 28. 

Australian  Experience — Public  required 
greater  facilities,  more  trains,  etc. 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20070-5. 
Doubtful  if  it  was  the  experience  of 
Europe,  Question  whether  figures 
for  France  and  Belgium  bore  out 
contention  (T.  O'Donnell),  20545-8. 
State  Ownership  would  probably  not 
lead  to  economies  (R.  M.  D.  San- 
ders), 18804. 


Telegraph  and  telephone  offices  and  sub  post 
offices,  Stations  could  be  utilised  as, 
saving  subsidies  for  postal  services  (W. 
Field),  13274-6. 

Working  Expenditure,  Saving  in  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16426;  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20471 ; (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25176. 
Larger  lines,  Reduction  of  Expenses  on 
— Argument  in  favour  of  National- 
isation (W.  Field),  13356-63. 

State  Purchase — Economies  would  be 
secured  by  (W.  T.  Green),  16669. 
Wasteful  Management,  Present  working 
expenditure  a proof  of  (W.  Field), 
13265-8. 


Employment  provided  at  present  which  would  be 
done  away  with  by  narrowing  area  of 
management  (B.  Collery),  16777-8. 

Extent  to  which  railways  had  been  amalgamated' 
of  late  years  (E.  Watson),  21686-90. 

Further  absorption  of  Small  Railways  in 
contemplation  (E.  Watson),  21690. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc. — continued. 

Extent  to  which  railways  had  been  amalgamated 
— continued. 

Mileage  owned  by  the  4 railways  having  ter- 
mini in  Dublin  and  of  Midland  of  Eng- 
land— Balance  owned  by  8 small  com- 
panies (E.  Watson),  21688-90. 

Four  Companies  having  Termini  in  Dublin 
Opinion  against  amalgamation  with 
exception  of  Dublin  and  South  Eastern 
— Loss  of  Competition,  etc.  (E.  Wat- 
son),  21690-1,  21697,  21753,  21757 

21813-4,  21849,  21852. 

Chatham  and  Dover  and  South  Eastern  of 
England  Instance — Public  had  gained 

nothing,  though  shareholders  had  bene- 
fited (E.  Watson),  21690. 

Exceptional  position  of  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern — Amalgamation  with  a strong 
Company  such  as  the  Great  Northern 
would  result  in  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  (E.  Watson),  21691. 

Four  Systems  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23867,  23871, 
23878,  23962. 

Absorption  of  smaller  lines,  suggestions  (TV. 
A.  Lindsay),  23867. 

Cattle  Trade,  Advantage  to  (E.  Sclater), 
14577-80. 

Competition,  Retention  of  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23868. 

Hope  that  eventually  G.  W.  R.  of  England 
would  buy  the  Great  Southern,  and  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23965. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Three  or  Four 
Systems. 

Friction,  Removal  of  between  Companies  (G. 
O’C.  Westropp),  21522. 

Government  Guarantee  v.  State  Purchase — Dis- 
advantages of  State  Purchase  (A.  D. 
Price),  18257,  18261. 

Londonderry,  Attitude  of — Leading  lines  should 
remain  as  at  present,  the  Large  Rail- 
ways absorbing  the  small  ones  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  16878-84,  16976,  16982. 

Negotiations  or  contracts  with  British  or  foreign 
railway  and  shipping  companies — One 
Board  would  be  in  a better  position  to 
negotiate  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25071, 
25090,  25192-5. 

One  Company — Compulsory  Unification  with 

State  aid,  proposed  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13937-9,  13941-2,  13496. 

Method  of  unification,  proposed— Unified 
.stock  to  be  issued  on  basis  of  average 
dividends  for  last  3 or  5 years,  lines  not 
paying  dividends  to  be  excepted  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13943-4. 

One  Company  proposed  (E.  Fennesy),  16310-1; 
(J.  O’Donnell),  24935-8. 

Australia,  Comparison  with — Size  of  Aus- 
tralia made  separate  State  systems  ex- 
pedient, Case  not  parallel  with  that  of 
Ireland  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25239-45. 

Centralisation  in  Dublin,  Suggestions  for(J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15785-6. 

Free  from  external  influences  suggested  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25202-5. 

State  or  public  control,  proposed  (E.  J. 
Long),  22436;  (J.  O’Donnell),  24940. 

Subject  to  a controlling  external  authority 
recommended  (W.  Field),  13211. 

One  Company — Voluntary  arrangement  by  which 
existing  Stock  would  be  exchanged  for 
3 per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock — State  to 
find  the  money  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18694,  18696,  18698-9,  18746-7. 

Apportionment  of  net  revenue  between 
shareholders  and  improvements  (R- 
M.  D.  Sanders),  18714-6,  18726-9, 
18732-43,  18749-50. 

Improvements  would  give  shareholders 
increased  security  and  strengthen 
Irish  Railway  system  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18848. 

Partnership  between  State  and  Share- 
holders proposed  (R.  M.  D.  San- 
ders), 18822-4. 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc.— continued. 

One  Company — Voluntary  Arrangement — con. 
Apportionment  of  net  revenue — continued. 
Shareholders,  Position  of  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18711-4,  18847-58. 
Debenture  Holders  (R.  M.  D.  San- 
ders), 18779-86. 

Relative  rights  of  Shareholders, 
Question  of  (R.  M.  D.  San- 
ders), 18845,  18847. 

Competition,  Provision  for  Maintenance  of 
(R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18765-7. 
Principle  on  which  Railway  Commis- 
sioner should  act,  One  disadvantage 
of  State  purchase  that  it  was  im- 


Compulsion  opi  Shareholders,  Question  of 
(R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18707. 

Control,  Arrangement  of,  refer  to  title  Au- 
thority— Commissioners. 

Extensions,  State  should  also  give  further 
grants  for  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18744-5, 
18747. 

Guaranteeing  Stock  out  of  (1)  railway  re- 
venue, (2)  local  rates,  (3)  consolidated 
fund  proposed  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18830-4. 

Landlord  and  tenant,  Parallel  relation  with 
that  of  State  and  Railways — Cases  not 
on  parallel  lines  at  all  (R.  M.  D.  San- 
ders), 18825-9. 

Less  expensive  than  State  Purchase  (R.  M. 
D.  Sanders),  18705-6,  18794. 

One  or  three  systems,  as  might  be  considered  ad- 
visable, opinion  in  favour  of  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22710. 

One  or  two  or  three  companies,  proposed,  the 
State  to  purchase  railways  by  arrange- 
ment, and  then  hand  them  over  to  the 
companies  for  working  (W.  H. 
M’Cowen),  17424-36,  17443. 

Leasing  of  railways  not  proposed — Com- 
panies chosen  should  absorb  oil  the 
others  (W.  H.  M'Cowen),  17439-42. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  G.  Dooley),  16243-4 ; 
(A.  C.  Larminie),  21854. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  with  some  sort  of  public 
control  (E.  J.  Long),  22534. 

Open  door  so  long  as  management  was  in  hands 
of  various  companies ; no  appeal  from 
unified  management  (B.  Colleiy),  16720. 

Parallel  railways,  Opinion  against  amalgamation 
of  (E.  Watson),  21797,  21799,  21801. 

Ports,  effect  on,  refer  to  title  Ports. 

Price,  Fixing  of — Government  arbitration  should 
be  able  to  settle  price — Dissatisfaction  on 
both  sides  would  prove  that  award  was 
fair  (A.  D.  Price),  18394-9. 

Private  enterprise  preferable  if  there  was  compe- 
tition (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16084. 

Rate  at  which  amalgamation  was  taking  place — 
Not  much  had  taken  place  since  the  All- 
port Report  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23952-4. 

Rates,  Reduction  of — See  sub-headings  Three 
Companies  with  Government  Guarantee 
and  Three  or  Four  Systems ; also  title 
Rates. 

Small  railway  companies,  Amalgamation  of,  or 
absorption  by  large  companies. 

Advantageous  existing  amalgamations  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13701-2a,  13751 ; (A.  Mackey), 
23595,  23687. 

Compulsion  of  smaller  companies  proposed, 
but  not  of  large  companies  (W.  A. 
Lindsay),  23867,  23943,  23947-51. 
Price,  Question  of  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23944,  23955. 

Existence  on  their  own  merits  impossible  for 
small  -railways  iin  Ireland,  with  some 
trivial  exceptions  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21386-7. 

Finality,  Want  of,  the  great  drawback  (J. 
O’ Connor),  25954. 

Instances  (W.  A.  -Currie),  13702a-4. 

Londonderry  Corporation  in  favour  of  ab- 
sorption (M.  A.  BalLantine),  2.6879-81. 

Opinion  iin  favour  of  amalgamation  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13709 ; (E.  Watson).  21751-2, 
21756;  (W.  T.  Watson),  21934. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc. — continued. 

'Small  Railway  Companies,  Amalgamation  of — 
continued. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  and  proposals  for  ab- 
sorption (A.  Weir),  13576-7  (M.  A.  B-al- 
lantine),  16878-84,  16959  (T.  Corscad- 
den),  20672,  20688-9,  20695,  20737-40. 

South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants’  Association, 
Opinion  against  amalgamation  (R.  Gib- 
son), 26148. 

Staff,  Question  of,  under  a unified  system — 

Plenty  of  talent  among  officials  of  exist- 
ing lines  (J.  O’Connor),  25884-5. 

Special  staff  on  special  occasion — Provision 
would  be  easier  under  a unified  system 
(J.  O’Connor),  25851. 

State  Aid — 

Opinion  in  favour  of  amalgamation  with  a 
ceitain  amount  of  State  aid  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22679. 

Treasury  Control — see  title  Authority. 

State  ownership  the  only  means  of  'achieving  uni- 
fication (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16426. 

Terminal  charges,  Decrease  in — Argument  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  (M.  A.  Ennis), 
12505-6. 

Three  companies  with  Government  guarantee 
against  loss. 

Apportionment  of  the  oountry  between  the 
three  companies,  Question  of  (A.  D. 
Price),  18401-13. 

Competition,  Absence  of,  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  Government  control  (A.  D. 
Price),  18253-5,  18309,  18311-2. 

Compulsory  amalgamation  subject  to  com- 
pensation (A.  D.  Price),  18244-7,  18256. 

Control  question,  see  title  Authority. 

English  companies  very  much  controlled  com- 
petition in  Ireland,  and  they  divided  the 
country  into  three  parts  (A.  D.  Price), 
18400. 

Government-  should  be  -recouped  when  receipts 
increased  (A.  D.  Price),  18247,  18256. 

Ireland  was  naturally  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts (A.  D.  Price),  18310. 

One  company  too  big  to  be  managed  com- 
mercially, too  small  to  constitute  a good 
railway  department  (A.  D.  Price), 
18258-9.  18315. 

Price  question  (A.  D.  Price),  18394-9. 

Rates,  -Reduction  of — Government  guarantee 
would  make  it  possible  to  give  a re- 
duction (A.  D.  Price),  18323. 

Danger  of  removal  of  stimulus  to  enter- 
prise, Question  of  (A.  D.  Price), 
18324-6. 

Three  or  four  systems  proposed  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21385, '21389. 

Allocation  of  districts  to  the  different  sys- 
tems (A.  C.  Larminie),  21405  , 21408-9. 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  had  expressed 
no  definite  opinion  (W.  A.  -Cum;), 
13700. 

Best  that  could  be  done  assuming  sufficient 
safeguards  against  loss  of  advantages 
gained  in  competitive  areas  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21522-4. 

Competition  Question — 

Attitude  of  promoters  of  Amalgamation 
Bill  of  1899— Question  as  to  change 
of  attitude  (A.  C.  Larmin  e), 
21442-7. 

Charges,  etc.,  should  be  governed  by- 
seme  supreme  authority  ; accommo- 
dation should  be  uniform  and  com- 
petition done  away  with  (A.  C.  Lar- 
■minie),  21438-41. 

Safeguards  necessary  for  competitive 
areas  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21522. 
Small  -amount  of  traffic  difficulty — Sys- 
tems would  not  come  into  competi- 
tion, because  they  would  be  in  dif- 
ferent districts  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21404,  21438-9. 

English-owned  railways,  Difficulty  in  regard 
to  (A.  C.  Larminie) , 21406-7. 

Londonderry  Harbour  Ctinmissioners  not  in 
favour  of  (J.  K.  Reid),  17211-2. 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc  .—continued. 

Three  or  four  systems  proposed — continued. 

Redistribution  of  part  of  systems  as  at  pre- 
sent owned  would  'be  necessary — Difficulty 
of  extension,  of  Great  Southern  into  Mid- 
land system  (A.  C.  Laxminie),  21412-3, 
21437. 

Reduction  of  rates  question  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21414-21. 

Three  or  four  or  five  main  systems  proposed — 
Leading  lines  to  remain  as  at  present, 
iand  to  absorb  the  smaller  companies  ('M. 
A.  Ballantine),  16878-84,  16959. 

Tralee  Urban  Council  and  Harbour  Board — ^Com- 
mittee divided  in  opinion  (W.  H. 
M‘Cowen),  17444-8. 

Tribunal  to  hear  complaints  against  railway  com- 
panies— Procedure  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified iif  railways  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  authority  (E.  Greer).  18537-8. 

Two  or  three  large  systems,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(J.  M'Laughlin),  19815. 

Voluntary  amalgamation — Refer  to  sub-heading 
One  System — Voluntary  Arrangement. 

Working  railways  in  interests  of  the  public, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (M.  Lynch), 
23485-6. 


Anderson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Noble— Ex-President  of 

Institute  of  Engineers  of  Victoria  in  Mel- 
bourne; Member  of  firm  of  Monash  and  An- 
derson, etc. 

Evidence,  15598-954. 


Animals,  Transit  of. 

Amalgamation  of  railways  into  four  systems 
would  be  an  .advantage  (E.  Sclater), 
14577-80.  h 

Bulls,  securing  by  the  head — Enforcement  of  re- 
commendation of  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  1897  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12708-9. 
Oattle  dealers’  complaints  and  suggestions — 
Department  had  done  what  they  oould,  but 
they  had  no  power  (W.  Field),  13324. 
More  consideration  required  (E.  Sclater) 
14583.  " 

Number  and  nature  of  complaints  (W. 
Field),  13181. 

Date  of  complaints  preferred  by  witness, 
1903-6  (W.  Field),  13323. 

Special  complaints  only  put  forward  (W. 
Field),  13323. 

Compensation  for  injury— Liability  of  aiailwav 
companies — 

Consignment  note  practically  absolving  oom- 
panies  from  any  liability  (W. 
13419  ’ 13192"5,  13199’  13325-8, 

Case  Field).  13195. 

Dlffina++r  rr™!  componsaticn- 

,Tfac&r-s,  „ Association’s  experience 
(E.  Sclater),  14627. 

Fair  treatment  accorded  to  witness  per- 

%£%&£***>■ 14625 ' <j-  °'K. 

Owner’s  Risk  Rate— 

Mr-  Hoop“  <w- 

No^^r»,co"ii8*eaM” 

msT'  w“*  °* (W-  Field)' 

Coat  of  Transit — 

England^costerf  selling  a beast  In  (E.  Sclater), 

Total  cost,  including  carriage  and  cora- 
R , (E-  Sclater),  14604-6. 

Rates,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Cross-Channel  Traffic— 

vSCofpCOIldiii°^  (D'  S-  P^tice),  12710 
alue  of  Carrying  Companies’  interest  eniiai 
denrw?*?*  amOUat  lost  annually  though 
deprematon  in  vaiue  of  animals  due  to 
imperfect  transat  (W.  Field),  131W 
Value  of  live  stock  aamuaUy  4vDOWed  to 
Great  Britain  (W.  Field), 7 13197^  ^ 


Animals,  Transit  of— continued. 

Cruelty  in  Loading  and  Unloading,  etc. — 

Improvement  in  treatment  of  cattle  needed 

Recent  instances  of  cruelty  (T.  Cor- 
scadden),  20612-4,  20618-21. 

Inspectors  sent  round  by  Department — Wit- 
ness had  not  seen  them  in  his  part  of 
Ireland  (T.  Corscadden),  20615-7. 

No  Representations  made  to  Railway  Com- 
panies (T.  Corscadden),  20623-5. 

Police  used  sometimes  to  inspect  but  they  did 
not  do  so  now  (T.  Corscadden),  20616. 
Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Overcrowding. 

Day  Service — Compulsory  day  service  once  a day 
on  .ill  lines  that  cattle  travelled  over  pro- 
posed (J.  O'Connor),  25646-8,  25650-1, 
25748-9. 

Distance,  Question  in  winter,  etc.  (J. 
O’Connor),  25649-50,  25750. 

Fairs,  Cattle  sent  from — 

Impossible  to  do  200  miles  in  a short 
day  (J.  O’Connor),  25650,  25750. 
Time  at  which  Fairs  were  over  (J. 
O'Connor),  25751-3. 

Objection  to  live  stock  being  carried  at  night 
if  it  could1  possibly  be  avoided-— 
Cattle  more  liable  to  injury  at  night 
(J.  O’Connor),  25652-5,  25747a-8. 
Steamers,  Objections  not  applying  to — 
Conditions  entirely  different,  Cattle 
much  more  thoroughly  under  obser- 
vation (J.  O’Connor),  25963-6. 

P.  Wagons,  use  of,  necessitated  by  absence  of 
day  service  (J.  O’Connor),  25727. 

Delays — Want  of  help  in  loading  cattle,  etc.— 
Fairs — Delays  in  getting  Cattle  away,  In- 
stances at  Ballinasloe,  Loughrea  and 
Roscommon  (E.  Sclater),  14501-3, 
14507-8,  14514-5. 

Combination  among  dealers  at  small  fairs 
proposed,  special  always  given  for  10 
or  12  wagons — Practical  difficulties 
(E.  Sclater),  14618-24. 

Injury  to  Cattle  (E.  Sclater),  14508, 
14510,  14515. 

Passenger  Trains,  Cattle  sent  by,  but 
not  at  Goods  rate  (E.  Sclater), 
14667-8. 

Pressure  on  traffic  inevitable — Some  delay 
expected  (E.  Solater),  14504-6. 
Rolling  Stock,  Deficiency  of — Question 
how  far  delays  were  due  to  deficiency 
of  Rolling  Stock  (E.  Sclater),  14508, 
14610. 

Special  Trains  CE.  Sclater),  14563, 
14615.  _ 

Meath  Fairs,  Specials  given  to  a 
great  extent  (E.  .Sclater), 
14666. 

Six  wagons,  spcoial  trains  given  for 
the  West — Not  known  to  Witness 
(E.  Sclater),  14669-70. 

Speed  of  trains— Delay  not  necessarily  in 
the  running  (E.  Sclater), 
14564-5. 

Supervision  needed — 

Local  directors  should  be  present  (E. 
Sclater),  14602a-3. 

Special  Foreman  for  Cattle  traffic — 
There  was  one  for  large  fairs  but 
it  was  very  hard  to  see  him,  there 
should  be  someone  in  charge  of 
the  loading  banks  (E.  Sclater), 
14511-4. 

Instances  of  Typical  Complaints  (W.  Field), 
13182-8. 

See  also  names  of  Places,  Ballinasloe,  Dublin, 
Loughrea,  Manorhamilton,  Navan,  etc. 
Department  did  what  they  could,  but  they  had  no 
power  (W.  Field),  13324. 

Departmental  Committee  of  1897 — Extent  to 
which  Recommendations  of  Committee 
had  been  carried  out  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12700-10;  (W.  Field),  13178-81;  E. 

Sclater),  14497. 

Railway  Companies  would  promise  anything 
— Mr.  Prentice  was  inclined  to  take  the 
promise  for  the  deed  (W.  Field),  13180, 
13201-5. 
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Animals,  Transit  of — continued. 

Fairs,  see  sub-heading  Delays. 

Goods  trains,  Objections  to  (E.  Sclater),  14528- 

Importance  of  Cattle  Traffic  (E.  Sclater),  14499. 
Improvement — Amount  eSected  ,(E.  Sclater), 
14497-8,  14598;  (J.  O’Connor),  25758-61, 
25788-9. 

Inspection  Yards — 

Distance  from  Quay  at  Belfast,  see  Belfast. 
Owned  by  different  parties,  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, Shipowners,  Railways,  etc., 
and  not  by  Department  (D.  S.  Prentice! . 
12748. 

Insurance — 

"Delay  Note,”  signature  of,  obtained  re- 
lieving Company  of  responsibility  (J. 
O’Connor),  25987-8. 

Ocean  Marine  Company,  witness  at  present 
insured  with,  and  Cattle  sent  at  owner’s 
risk  rate,  charge  for  insurance,  etc.  (J. 
O’Connor),  25774,  25780-4. 

Uniform  insured  rate  desirable — Owners’  risk 
rate  should  be  abolished  and  insur- 
ance at  fixed  rate  made  compulsory 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  Railway  or 
Shipping  Company  being  responsible 
(J.  O’Connor),  25761-5,  25785-93, 
25923-6. 

Amount  to  be  charged,  Question  of  (J. 

O’Connor),  25790-2,  25928. 
Arbitration,  small  Board  of,  could  settle 
claims  without  expense  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25927. 

Care  in  handling  would  be  greater  and 
risk  of  damage  and  litigation  less  if 
Companies  were  responsible  (J. 
O’Connor),  25787  9,  25880-1,  25925-6. 
Passenger  traffic,  Cattle  and  other  goods 
and  traffic  should  be  conducted  on 
same  lines  with  (J.  O’Connor), 
25984-6. 

Vexations  attending  present  methods — In- 
stance of  Company  repudiating  large 
claim  until  litigation  was  threatened 
(J.  O’Connor).  25765-74. 

Rate  paid  had  included  insurance  (J. 
O’Connor),  25777-9. 

Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stockowners’  Associa- 
tion— Recommendations  (W.  Field), 
13197-8. 

Liability  of  Railway  Companies,  see  sub-heading 
Compensation  for  Injury. 

Loading  and  Unloading  of  Cattle — 

Accommodation — More  banks  and  more  con- 
venient accommodation  needed. 
Balbriggan  Station  instance — Question  as 
to  amount  of  Cattle  traffic  (W. 
Field),  13412-5. 

Banks  level  with  track  floors,  use  of  pens 
or  guides — Recommendations  of  Irish 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  (W. 
Field),  13197. 

Bank's  open  to  line — Railway  Company 
repudiating  liability  for  result- 
ing accidents,  Instance  at  Sal- 
lins  (J.  O’Connor),  25809L14. 
England  and  Scotland— All  stations 
protected  (J.  O’Connor),  25814-5. 
Improved  facilities  would  increase 
traffic — Many  graziers  walked 
their  cattle  from  fairs  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25823-4. 

Most  important  stations  in  Ireland 
referred  to  (J.  O'Connor), 
25815-9. 

Representations  had  been  repeatedly 
made  to  Company  at  S allins — 
Directors  and  Shareholders  un- 
willing to  incur  expense  as  there 
was  no  competitive  route  (J. 
O’  Connor) , 25820-2. 

V.  guides,  Difficulty  due  to  absence  of 
(J.  O’Connor),  25857. 

•Cruelty  in  loading  and  unloading,  see  that 
sub-heading. 


Animals,  Transit  of—  continued. 


Loading  and  Unloading  of  Cattle— continued. 

Fair  days,  Arrangements  to  meet  extra  work 
(J.  O'Connor),  25754-5,  25850. 
Unified  system  would  make  it  easier  to 
provide  special  staff  on  special 
occasions  (J.  O’Connor),  25851. 

Holyhead— Railway  people  assisted  owner’s 
men,  Plenty  of  help  there  because  traffic 
was  so  large  (J.  O'Connor),  25977. 

Irish  Practice — Owners  did  the  work,  assisted 
by  buyers  and  drovers,  Outside  men 
paid  about  Is.  6 d.  a wagon  as  loading 
men  (J.  O’Connor),  25681,  25690-7. 
25713-5,  25723,  25854. 

Competition,  lack  of,  a possible  ex- 
planation of  different  practice  in 
England  and  Ireland  (J.  O’Connor), 
25709-10.  ’’ 

Dublin,  Arrangements  in — Dealers  had 
men  in  Dublin  to  meet  the  cattle,  it 
would  not  pay  to  send  a drover  with 
them  (J.  O’Connor),  25724-6,  25976. 
Terminal  Charges,  Allocation,  etc.,  see 
sub-heading  Terminal  Chargee. 

Railway  Companies,  Work  should  be  done 
by,  as  in  England — Instances  of  English 
methods  (J.  O’Connor),  25681-9,  25698- 
9,  25701-8. 

Nationalisation  the  only  remedy  for  defects  of 
transit — Opinion  of  10  year's’  standing 
(W.  Field),  13199-200.  ' 

Officials  not  complained  of  (J.  O’Connor), 
25831-2. 

Overcrowding— Too  many  cattle  put  into  a 
wagon,  common  tiling  for  cattle  to  be  got 
down  in  the  wagons  (T.  Corscadden), 
20622-37.  " 

Supervision  proposed  as  a remedy  (T.  Corscad- 
den), 20605. 

Rates — 

Decline  in  value  of  cattle  during  last  30  years, 
Rates  should  be  lowered  in  proportion 
(J.  O’Connor),  25915-22,  25981-2. 

Dublin  route  to  London — Rates  had  prac- 
tically killed  out  trade  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25728-47,  25870-6,  25879-11, 
25914,  25934. 

Explanation — Arrangement  between  com- 
peting companies  not  to  lower  freight, 
arrangement  been  in  force  as  long 
as  witness  could  remember  (J. 
O’Connor),  25739-41,  25746. 

Instance  where  charges  from  Dunlavin  to 
Dublin  involved  loss  on  transac- 
tion— Details  of  charges,  etc.  (J. 
O’Conror),  25729-39,  25859-60. 
American.  Cattle  landed  from  Boston 
to  London  at  same  rate  (.J. 
O'Connor),  25741-2. 

Same  experience  would  certainly  re- 
cur if  transactions  were  repeated 
(J.  O’Connor),  25861-4,  25869. 
Limerick,  Charges  from  (J.  O’Connor), 


Other  ports  than  London,  Trade  devel- 
oped to  (J.  O’Connor),  25912-3, 


Diversion  of  traffic  to  Dublin  would 
be  only  result  of  lowering  rates 
(J.  O’Connor),  25940-2. 
Reasonable  rate — Existing  rate  at  least 
one-third  too  much  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25746,  25915,  25951-3. 
Waterford,  lower  rate  from  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25873,  25878. 

No  conveniently  available  route  from 
Dunlavin  to  Waterford  (J. 
O’Connor),  25877. 

Foreign  producer  assisted  against  Irish  far- 
mer ( J.  O’Connor),  25983. 

Half-wagon  rates  for  cattle,  Unfair  charges 
—Reduction  from  two-thirds  to  five- 
eighths  proposed,  2 beasts  more  to  be 
allowed  at  head  rate  of  i full  wagon 
charge  (J.  O’Connor),  25669-80, 
25711,  25848. 

Traffic  would  be  promoted  (J.  O’Connor), 
25849. 

Lambs,  Rates  for — Reduction  needed,  etc. 
(J.  O’Connor),  25044-50. 
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Animals,  Transit  of — continued. 

Rates — continued.  . 

Local  rates  higher  than  in  Great  Britain 
(W.  Field),  13174. 

Preferential  rates — No  case  known  to  witness 
(J.  O’Connor),  25834. 

Special  (P)  Wagons,  Rates  for— Rate  very 
high,  practically  prohibitive  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25727-8. 

Through  rates  should  be  lighter  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25835-6. 

Wagon  Rate,  Objections  to — Head  rate  pro- 
posed (T.  Corscadden),  20605,  20609- 
10,  20611. 

Nothing  lower  than  half  Wagon  Rate — 
Very  exorbitant  (T.  Corscadden), 
20607-8. 

One  beast,  Opinion  in  favour  of  provid- 
ing a wagon  at  the  same  rate  (T. 
Corscadden),  20606. 

Rules  and  Regulations  similar  to  these  agreed  on 
by  Companies  parties  to  English  Rail- 
way Clearing  System,  Adoption  of — Re- 
commendation of  Irish  Cattle  Traders’ 
and  Stockowners’  Association  (W. 
Field),  13198. 

Shunting,  Injury  to  Cattle — Extent  of  loss  in 
weight  (E.  Sclater),  14629-30. 

Speed  of  Cattle  Trains — 

Maximum  speed,  Question  of  (E.  Sclater), 
14561. 

Minimum  limit  desirable  (E.  Sclater), 
14556-60,  14671. 

Fifteen  miles  an  hour  including  stops, 
proposed,  Company  to  be  liable  for 
delay  (J.  O’Connor),  25639-45. 
General  application  to  all  trains  carry- 
ing cattle  desired  (E.  Sclater), 
14568-70. 

Perishable  Goods,  Cattle  to  have  pre- 
■cedence  as — Recommendation  of 
Irish  Cattle  Traders’  Association 
(W.  Field),  13198. 

Odd  wagons  of  cattle  carried  in  a picked  up 
goods  train  were  necessarily  slow  (E. 
Sclater),  14566-7. 

“P.”  Wagon — Extra  charge  made,  amount, 
etc.  (E.  Sclater),  14570-1. 

Special  cattle  trains,  speed  of  (D.  S.  Pren- 
tice), 12705-6. 

Special  cattle  trains — 

Precedence  of  goods  trains,  Precedence  of 
passenger  trains  not  asked  for  (E. 
Sclater),  14616-7. 

Traffic  principally  in  cattle  trains  and 
specials  (J.  O’Connor),  25808. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Delays  and  Speed. 

Steamer  Service,  Comparison  of  Railway  Facili- 
ties with  (Lord  Pirrie),  14595-7. 

Terminal  charges  made,  No  equivalent  service 
rendered  in  loading  and  unloading,  etc. 
(W.  Field),  13174-7,  13181,  13199;  (J. 
O’Connor),  25712-5  , 25720-3,  25854-8. 

Allocation  of  charge  (J.  O’Connor),  25716-9. 

Rate-book,  Charge  in — Half  service  terminal 
only  charged,  it  being  understood  that 
owner  assisted  to  load  and  unload,  Fur- 
ther half  terminal  could  be  added  if 
owner  did  not  assist  (Croker  Barring- 
ton, Neale),  25720;  (J.  O’Connor), 
25852-3. 

Train  Service — Defective  service  from  South  of 
Ireland  to  Dublin,  Only  train  left  Lime- 
rick about  7 or  8 p.m.,  Cattle  had  to  be 
loaded  at  intermediate  stations  in  day- 
light, and  wait  5 or  6 hours  for  train 
(J.  O’Connor),  25824-30,  25906-7. 

Cruelty  involved — No  bye-law  existed  to  pre- 
vent arrangement  (J.  O’Connor),  25967- 

Loading  in  daylight  a necessity  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25828-9. 

Trucks,  see  title  Wagons. 

Unfit  animals,  Inspectors  to  have  power  to  pre- 
vent shipment— Recommendation  of  De- 
partmental Committee  of  1897,  Depart- 
ment had  no  power  to  enforce  recommen- 
dation, Onus  thrown  on  Owner  by  order 
of  the  Department  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12703-4,  12707. 

Wagons,  sec  that  title. 


Animals,  Transit  of — continued. 

Working  of  System — 

Good  service,  but  expensive  (R.  Gibsonl 
26206-8. 

Unsatisfactory  so  far  as  cattle  trade  was 
concerned  (E.  Sclater),  14589. 

Antrim. 

Coal  Resources  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25303-4. 
Light  Railways,  Number  of,  gauge,  etc.  (A.  D 
Price),  18144,  18173. 

Apples. 

Quality  of  apples  grown  in  South  of  Ireland  (J 
Harper),  13021-2. 

Ardee  District. 

Branch  Line  only — Credited  with  its  own  receipts 
and  not  with  the  extra  traffic  brought 
to  the  main  line — Grievance  against 
Great  Northern  (J.  Dolan),  13470-6 
13482,  13509-12. 

Guarantee  almost  always  called  up  in 
full  (J.  Dolan),  13505-8. 

Junction  station  made  against  local 
wishes,  cost  of  line  increased  (J. 
Dolan),  13510. 

Terms  on  which  line  was  built  set  forth 
in  Act  of  Parliament,  but  point  was 
not  understood  at  the  time  (J. 
Dolan),  13470,  13477-9. 

Excursion  tickets  granted  by  ordinary  train, 
Complaint  by  passenger  from  another 
station  (R.  Walsh),  23091-110,  23188- 
97. 

Nationalisation,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (J. 
Dolan),  13490-2. 

Population,  etc.  (J.  Dolan),  13498. 

Rates — 

High  Rates  operating  against  getting  goods 
from  Irish  manufacturers  (J.  Dolan), 
13431,  13484-9. 

No  grievance  except  the  general  grievance 
(J.  Dolan),  13430,  13433,  13483. 

Town  Commissioners — Number  (J.  Dolan), 
13499. 

Train  service — No  connection  with  towns  north  of 
Dundalk  till  one  o’clock  (J.  Dolan), 
13483. 


Arigna  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  connection  with — 

Breach  of  faith  to  ratepayers,  alleged,  two 
miles  of  line  not  in  Leitrim  guaran- 
teed on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  get  cheap  coal  (J.  O.  Law- 
der),  24382-4,  24437,  24515-8. 

Pits  themselves  were  2 or  3 miles  inside 
Roscommon  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24438-9. 

Coal  supplied  to  Railway  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24375. 

Advertisement  of  contract,  Question  of 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24624-5. 

Cost  of — Cost  compared  with  Scotch 
steam  coal,  etc.  (J.  O.  Law- 
der), 24509-16. 

Advance  in  price  during  company's 
early  difficulties  (J.  O.  Law- 
der), 24632-4. 

Quality — So  bad  that  firemen,  etc.,  stole 
from  coal  in  wagons  in  order  to  be 
able  to  light  their  fires  (J.  0.  Law- 
der), 24353-4. 

Manager  of  Railway  Company  was  Secre- 
tary of  Coal  Company  (J.  O.  Law- 
der), 24379. 

Identity  of  control  not  in  interests  of 
local  people,  Appointments  should 
be  separate  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24519- 
20. 

Officers  of  Railway  and  Coal  Companies  in 
same  building  at  Ballinamore  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24333. 

Output  mostly  sent  over  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24373-4. 

Separate  Company  from  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  but  directors  were  mostly  di- 
rectors also  of  the  Railway  Company  (J- 
O.  Lawder),  24376,  24436. 
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Arigna  Coal  Mining  Company— 


continued. 

Date  when  coal  was  first  developed  (J  O Law- 
der), 24369. 

Depth  of  mines  and  method  of  working  (J  O 
Lawder),  24561.  ' 

Dissatisfaction  of  Leitrim  people  with  the  Com- 
pany (J.  0.  Lawder),  24583. 

Roscommon,  not  Leitrim  people,  benefited 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24607. 

Employment  provided  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24435 

Originated  by  Witness  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24370. 

Prosperity— Interest  paid,  bonuses,  etc.  (J.  0 
Lawder),  24387. 

Arigna  District. 

Mineral  resources,  Possibilities  of  developing  in- 
dustries, Mr.  Digges’s  pamphlet,  etc.  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24494-7,  24505-6. 

Extent  to  which  minerals  were  worked  in 
1833,  Employment  afforded,  etc.  (J 
O.  Lawder),  24499-500. 

Transit,  Lack  of,  in  1833— Want  of  rail- 
way communication  killed  industries 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24501. 

Importance  of  working  mineral  deposits  (J. 

O.  Lawder),  24502. 

Nature  of  iron  ore,  percentage  of  manganese 
contained,  etc.  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24503-4. 

Railway  Schemes — 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  Extension  to 
Arigna  Coal  Mines— See  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway. 

Dromahair,  Line  to — Scheme  in  abeyance 
owing  to  dispute  among  County 
Councils  (B.  Collery),  16714-16. 
Leitrim  County  Council  called  upon  to 
guarantee  remainder  if  grant  of 
£24,000  was  not  sufficient — Grant 
_ fell  through  (B.  Collery),  16786-8. 

Line  via  Riverstown  and  Collooney  to  Bet- 
mullet  contemplated  with  ultimate  ob- 
ject. of  extending  line  to  Lame,  Stran- 
raer,  etc.  (B.  Collery),  16172-19,  16790-5. 

Railway  development  at  a standstill—  Com- 
panies did  not  see  their  wav  to  invest  at 
4 per  cent.  (W.  Reigh),  17524-5. 

Athenry  and  To  am  Extension  Railway. 

Directors — 

Functions  of  Baronial  Directors  (J.  Clarke), 
22124-6. 

Not  living  in  neighbourhood,  not  identified 
with  districts  served — None  were  mem- 
bers of  Mayo  County  Council  (J. 
Clarke),  22120-2. 1 * * *  V 

Great  Southern  Company,  Line  worked  by  since 
1902  (J.  Clarke),  22040,  22051. 

Mayo  County  Council  had  guaranteed  line  up  to 
1902,  when  it  passed  out  of  their  hands 
(J.  Clarke),  22039,  22118-9,  22050. 

Treasury  contribution  (J.  Clarke),  22049-50. 

Australasia. 

Private  Railways — 

Comparison  with  State  Railways,  refer  to 
title  State  Railways. 

Government  Control — same  as  Board  of 
Trade  control  over  Railways  in  Ireland 
„ (J-  T.  N.  Anderson),  15919. 
otate  Railways,  see  that  title. 


-Authority  for  Control  and  Management  c 
Railways. 


1 Irish 


Amalgamation  of  existing  Boards  in  Dublin  with 
a Government  representative  (R.  W. 

Walsh),  23139-40.  ' 

Central  Authority — 

Any  Authority  provided  it  was  central  and 
so  long  as  the  smaller  places  were 
not  sacrificed  (J.  Carvill),  20834-5 
20889.  , ’ 

Advantages  obtained  by  the  Centre  over 
and  above  those  given  to  local 

places,  possibility  of  (J.  Carvill) 
snficirL/i  /* 


Enterprise  in  promoting  small  railways 
would  be  killed  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23140-1 
Sefer  also  to  sub-heading  Irish  Authority. 


Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 

Rail  ways— co  n ti  n ued. 

Central  Board  of  Directors  with  representatives 
from  the  various  railway  systems  and 
subject  to  Government  control  (R.  G. 
25537),  25443,  25446>  25531-3,  25535, 

Commissioners,  Management  by — 

National  Directory  Board  of  4 Commis- 
sioners, one  elected  by  County  Coun- 
cils of  each  province,  with  support 
of  Provisional  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, expert  manager,  etc.  (W 
Field),  13288.  k ’ 

Field’s,  Mr.,  Evidence,  Agreement  with 
to  a certain  extent  (J.  Dolan),  13497. 
One  expert  railway  manager  proposed 
(W.  Field),  13288. 

Subsidiary  expert  manager  might  be 
required  for  canals  (W.  Field), 
13289. 

Provisional  Consultative  Committee  of, 
say,  nine  members,  proposed  ( W. 
Field),  13288,  13377. 

Transit  Master  General  to  be  appointed 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  a 
Railway  Minister  proposed  (W 
Field),  13288,  13375. 

One  System — Voluntary  arrangement  by 
which  existing  stock  would  be  ex- 
changed for  3 per  cent,  consolidated 
stock,  State  to  find  the  money — Con- 
trol by  independent  Commissioners 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  State, 
proposed  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18698, 
18700-2. 

Number  of  Commissioners  required, 
Question  as  to  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18752-3,  18758. 

Powers  and  functions  of  Commissioners 
(R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18718-21. 
Qualifications — Best  men  that  could  be 
found  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18751. 
Relations  between  Commissioners  and 
General  Manager,  Question  of  (R. 
M.  D.  Sanders),  18754-7. 

State  Control  already  exercised.  Extent 
of  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18826-7. 
Ultimate  Control,  Question  of  difficulty 
(R.  M.  D-  Sanders),  18730-2. 

State  Railways  in  Colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  see  that  title. 

Stronger  position  proposed  than  that  of 
Commissioners  in  the  Colonies  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15790-2. 

Three  Commissioners  and  a Minister  of  Rail- 
ways as  in  Victoria,  proposed  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25148. 

Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce — Form  of  Adminis- 
tration not  considered  (W.  T.  Green), 
16681-4. 

County  Councils — 

General  Council  of  County  Councils— 

Agreement  with  opinions  expressed  in 
resolution  of  General  Council  (St. 
J.  H.  Donovan),  22818-23. 

Either  the  General  Council  or  a Railway 
Council  (J.  MColgan),  15570. 

Mayo  County  Council’s  unanimous  re- 
solution in  favour  of  (J.  Clarke), 
22015-20. 

Opinion  against  (W.  T.  Trench),  17834. 

Objections  to  the  local  Councils  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  (R.  W. 
Walsh),  23137-8. 

Department  of  State,  sec  sub-heading  Imperial 
Control. 

Duties  of  Authority  (B.  Collery),  16737. 

Existing  management  a monopoly  and  therefore 
undesirable  (R.  Griffith),  24759. 

Imperial  Control  and  Management — 

Better  than  existing  arrangement  although 
not  so  good  as  Irish  control  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22827,  22858. 

Cumbrous  method  to  manage  railways  by  a 
Department  in  England  (T.  Corscad- 
den),  20734,  20736. 

Existing  order  preferable  pending  Irish  con- 
trol of  railways  (A.  Mackey),  23692. 
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Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 

Railways — continued. 

Imperial  Control  and  Management—  continued. 

Detrimental  to  Irish  Railway  interests — 
British  Parliament  dominated  by  Bri- 
tish artisans  and  manufacturers  who 
would  foster  their  own  manufac- 
tures, etc.,  at  expense  of  Irish  in- 
dustries (J.  M'Colgan),  15580. 
British  Treasury  if  they  found  the 
money  would  expect  to  have  a voice 
in  the  spending  of  it — If  security 
were  given  they  might  not  be  con- 
cerned (J.  M'Colgan),  15581-2. 

Disappointment  likely  to  result — People  al- 
ways found  fault  with  State  De- 
partments in  Ireland  (E.  Watson), 
21747;  (H.  Dale),  22255-7. 
Personally  witness  would  chance  it  (H. 
Dale),  22258. 

Discontent  with  existing  management — Ar- 
gument in  favour  of  State  control  (H. 
Dale),  22252-4. 

Dublin  people  would  object  to  a State  De- 
partment (E.  Watson),  21811. 

Establishment  of  Department  in  Dublin 
pending  establishment  of  Authority  with 
general  control  of  Irish  affairs,  proposed 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20532,  20567-8. 

Feasibility  of  control  by  a State  Department 
(E.  Watson),  21681-2,  21684,  21810, 
21812,  21850-1. 

No  objection  to  State  management  pending 
a scheme  for  extension  of  Railways  to  be 
leased  to  various  Private  Companies  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16128-30. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24554. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  failing  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils  (J.  Clarke), 
22143-5. 

Public  Department,  Railways  to  be  worked 
as,  some  new  body  being  constituted  as 
authority  in  place  of  present  boards  of 
directors  (W.  T.  Trench),  17827-9. 

State  Purchase,  Imperial  Control  and  Man- 
agement in  event  of  (E.  Watson), 
21682-5. 

Monopoly  difficulty  would  disappear, 
profits  would  no  longer  be  the  first 
consideration  (R.  Griffith),  24760-2. 

Time  would  come,  but  people  were  not  yet 
ready — Land  Question  must  first  be  got 
out  of  the  way  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21604-7.  F 

Irish  Authority  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15788-9, 
15886;  (A.  Mackey),  23610,  23691. 

Board  of  expert  Irishmen  proposed — Wit- 
ness’s individual  opinion  (R.  H.  Todd). 
13947-8. 


Central  Authority  proposed  (W.  J.  Hanna) 
14229.  ' 

Department  like  the  Post  Office  proposed 
(E.  Eennesy),  16322. 

Dublin,  Central  Authority  in  having  a 
certain  control  over  the  Rail- 
ways but  not  being  owners  nor 
having  any  money  interest  in 
them  (B.  Collery),  16735-7, 
16765-9. 


Actual  working  of  Railways  to  b 
handed  over  to  a body  of  Rai 
way  experts,  Opinion  in  favou 
_ of  (B.  Collery),  16777. 

Opinion  against  Central  Authorit 
becoming  Owners  of  Railways- 
Objections  to  Municipalisatio 
(B.  Collery),  i6770-3. 

Powers  and  Functions  of  Contro 
ling  Body,  Discussion  of  (B.  Co 
lery),  16779-85. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  as  more  response 

XL  needs  of  Distri< 

(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16165-6. 

English  influence — Management  ought  not  t 
be  m any  way  inspired  by  Westminste 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25230,  25232. 

English  Interests  should  not  be  allowed  t 
predominate-Not  to  the  interest  of  In 
land  (W.  Reigh),  17574: 


Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 
Railways — continued. 

Irish  Authority — continued. 


Financial  Resources,  Irish  Authority  with 
which  would  obviate  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  the  British  Treasury  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20386. 

Opinion  against  (T.  Corscaddeu),  20733 
20735;  (E.  Watson),  21748. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (.1.  Sweeney),  14873 
18532;  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22859;  (r’ 
W.  Walsh),  23142-4;  (R.  Gibson)] 

26255-8.  h 

Preferable  to  State  Department,  more  re- 
sponsible to  public  opinion  (T.  Mavnel 
12663-4. 

Qualifications  of  Irishmen  for  Administra- 
tion of  Railways  (A.  Mackey), 

As  much  good  would  be  done  in  Ireland 
as  in  any  other  country  where  Na- 
tionalisation of  Railways  had  been 
adopted  (T.  O’Donnell),  20386. 
County  Councils,  Record  of  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22855. 

Plenty  of  men  in  Ireland  quite  qualified 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17834. 

Irish  Interests— 

Control  by  Board  who  would  consider  first 
the  interests  of  Ireland  (T.  Mayne), 
12626,  12665. 

Representation  oil  managing  body  proposed 
(J.  O’Connor),  25886. 


Irish  Representative  Authority — 

Board  of  Fifteen  Members — Description  of 
method  of  representation,  proposed 
(W.  Reigh),  17572. 

Finance,  Traffic,  and  Works  Committees 
would  be  needed — Also  a body  of  ex- 
perts (W.  Reigh),  17575-6. 

Control  of  Railways  by  elected  Authority, 
Management  in  detail  by  a small  Board 
of  Railway  Experts,  proposed  (J.  M'Col- 
gan), 15573-9. 

Country,  Railways,  and  British  Government 
should  be  represented  (J.  Jordan), 
25379a,  25381a. 

County  Councils  in  each  province  to  appoint 
two  representatives,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Cork  also  to  appoint  two  represen- 
tatives, management  being  undertaken 
by  three  railway  experts  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22810,  22823,  22849-53, 


Disagreement  between  local  and  financial  re- 
presentatives, Question  of— Railway  re- 
presentatives would  mediate  (J.  Jor- 
dan), 25391,  25394-6. 

Economy  that  would  be  effected — Mayo 
County  Council’s  views  (J.  Clarke), 
22065-6. 

Elected  Body  more  likely  to  meet  public 
opinion,  interests  of  small  towns  to  be 
represented  (M.  Lynch),  23380-5. 

Irish  opinion  should  be  the  controlling  fac- 
tor (J.  Jordan),  25380,  25383-4. 

Local  Authorities,  Central  Authority  should 
represent  or  be  elected  by,  and  should 
have  a Government  Inspector — Views 
of  Kilkenny  County  Council  (J.  G. 
Dooley),  16246-8. 

Minority,  Question  of  Representation  (W. 
Field),  13386-91. 

National  Authority  established  in  Ireland' 
desired  (J.  Dolan),  13492. 

Body  contemplated  in  Bill  before  Par- 
liament— Management  of  Railways 
would  be  essentially  a work  for  them 
to  do  (E.  Greer),  i8533. 

Not  much  probability  of  a National  Au- 
thority (J.  Clarke),  22141. 

Need  for  (W.  Field),  13375-6. 

Not  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  people  (W. 
Reigh),  17601. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (W.  Reigh),  17571, 
17573;  (J.  Jordan),  25379-Qa. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  with  Representative 
of  Irish  Trade  and  Commerce  on  Com- 
mittee of  Management  (M.  M'Nelis),- 
16550-3. 
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Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 

Railways — continued. 

Irish  Representative  Authority— continued. 

Political  body — Impossible  to  keep  politics 
out,  County  Councils  were  political 
bodies,  but  the  fact  made  very  little  dif- 
ference (W.  Field),  13378-85. 

Railway  Experts  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Authority  amenable  to  Irish  public 
opinion,  proposed — Doubtful  whether 
working  of  railways  should  be  entirely 
, committed  to  a local  Irish  body  to  start 

with  (W.  T.  Green).  16673-7. 

1 Representative  Council  associated  with 

• elected  members  representing  Cham- 

bers of  Commerce  and  Port  and 
Harbour  Boards  and  members  to 
be  nominated  by  Board  of  Trade, 
etc.  (E.  Greer),  18520. 

Treasury  Control,  Question  of  (E. 
Greer),  18600-11. 

Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  representa- 
tive of — Views  of  Glenties  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  (M.  M'NVlis),  16527, 
16-549. 

Trade  and  Industries,  Question  of  promotion 
of  (IV.  Field),  13281;  (J.  M'Colgan), 
15571-2. 

.Minister  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  manage- 
ment on  Post  Office  lines,  Opinion  in 
favour  of  (R.  Griffith),  24763-6,  24852. 

One  Company,  Board  of  Control  having  greater 
authority  than  at  present  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  a Union  Rating  (E.  Fen- 
nesy),  16311. 

One  or  Two  Companies,  the  State  to  purchase  in 
the  first  instance  and  then  hand  over 
Railways  to  the  Comoajiies  for  Work- 
ing (W.  H.  MCowen),  17429-30, 
17435-6. 

■One  system  under  one  Board  of  Management, 
with  effective  State  or  Public  Control 
(E.  J.  Long).  22436,  22534;  (M.  Lynch), 
23487-8. 

Part  Ownership  ancl  Control  by  Government, 
Opinion  against  (R.  Watson),  14112-3. 

Post  Office,  Management  on  safiie  principle  as, 
proposed  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14474. 

State  Management,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (E. 
Greer),  18585;  (M.  Lynch),  23483;  (T. 
O’Donnell).  24940;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25149,  25273. 

Definition  of  State  Management — A Public 
Representative  Council  having  Kwtu- 
toi-v  Authority  to  levy  certain  rates  (E. 
Greer),  15586-9. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Imperial  Control 
and  Management. 

State  Railways  in  other  countries,  Management 
modelled  on,  after  inquiry  into  the 
various  systems,  proposed  (W.  T.  Green), 
16682. 

Three  Companies,  with  Government  Guarantee 
against  loss — Control  by  Government 
Board,  one  member  of  which  would  be 
entitled  to  sit  on  Board  of  each  Com- 
pany, proposed  (A.  D.  Price),  18420-2, 
18253-6. 

: Powers  of  Government  expert — Consultative 

power,  proposed  (A.  D.  Price),  18417-9. 

Treasury  Control — 

Amalgamation  of  Railways— 

Some  form  of  State  aid  which  would  in- 
volve Treasury  Control  should  be  a 
condition  (H.  J.  Forde),  22711-4. 
State  aid  would  involve  Treasury  Con- 
trol (H.  J.  Forde),  22711, 
22714. 

Free  Trade  Policy  of  the  State  (H. 
J.  Forde),  22681-4. 

Opinion  against  (E.  Watson),  21749. 

Treasury  Loan  need  not  entail  Treasury  con- 
trol, Borrower  was  the  person  to  work 
the  concern  (J.  O’Connor),  25889-95. 


Balla  Fair.  ' > \ 

Principal  fair  of  CoHnfcy  Mayo,  Dealers  coming 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  all  the 
upper  counties  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21394-6. 

Ballantine,  Alderman  M.  A. — Representing  London- 
derry Corporation. 

Evidence,  16796-7052. 

Ballina  and  Killala  Light'  Railway. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Balltnasloe  Fair. 

Delays  in  sending  off  cattle — Cattle  kept  in 
trucks  from  10  a.m.  till  11  p.m.  for  dis- 
tance of  56  miles  (E.  Sclater),  14501-3, 
14611-3. 

Last  fair  unusually  large  (E.  Sclater),  14657-8. 

Time  at  which  fair  was  over  (J.  O'Connor), 
25753. 

Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris  Railway. 

Amount  paid  by  Mayo  County  Council  in  re- 
spect of  guarantee  (J.  Clarke),  22027, 
22042,  22044-7. 

Date  since  when  payment  had  been  going  on 
(J.  Clarke),  22030. 

Rate  in  the  £ for  the  parish  (J.  Clarke). 
22031-4. 

Refund  of  one-half  of  deficit  by  Board  of 
Works  (J.  Clarke),  22048. 

Whole  Union  of  Ballinrobe,  amount  spread 
over  (J.  Clarke),  22029. 

Fare  per  mile  (J.  Clarke),  22102-4;  (Balfour 
Browne),  22104. 

Length  of  Line  (J.  Clarke),  22029. 

Midland  Company,  line  worked  by — Terms  of 
Agreement  (J.  Clarke),  22041,  22043-4, 
22151. 

Passenger  traffic,  Amount  of — Number  of  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  class  passengers  in  7 wars 
(J.  Clarke),  22094-8. 

Better  accommodation  and  cheaper  fares 
would  increase  traffic  (J.  Clarke),  22099- 
101. 

Profit  on  line— Large  profit  (J.  Clarke),  22049; 
(Poe),  22153. 

Paid  for  out  of  pocket  of  Midland  Company 
(Balfour  Browne),  22153. 

Ballycastle  Coalfield. 

Amount  of  coal— Sir  R.  Griffith’s  estimate  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25078. 

Geological  Department  not  allowed  to  put  down 
a boring  on  bank  of  Lough  Neagh  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25071-2,  25075. 

Grant  to  improve  harbour  voted  in  pre-Union 
days  in  anticipation  of  large  export  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25072-5. 

Pre-historie  working  discovered  (H.  C.  Geoghe- 
gan), 25075-7. 

Ballycotton. 

Railway  needed— Question  as  to  depth  of  water 
for  steamers,  etc.  (A.  D.  Price),  18342-3. 

Ballymena; 

Competition  with  Belfast  in  provision-curing 
industry,  see  Belfast — Pigs. 

Baltimore  and  Skibbereen  Railway. 

Extension  proposed — 

Coal,  Extension  would  greatlv  facilitate 
traffic  to  Skibbereen  (J.  "M.  Burke) 
24037-4.  ’ 

Cost  per  mile,  comparison  with  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  Tramway  (J.  M.  Burke), 
24078-80. 

County  Cork— A great  deal  done  for  Eastern 
portion  in  the  way  of  Railway  facilities, 
but  not  enough  for  Western  portion  (J. 
M.  Burke),  24115-6. 

Distance  of  pier  from  railway  station,  Bad 
state  of  road,  etc.  (J.  M.  Burke),  24019- 
22,  24124. 

Finance  question — 

Act  of  1883, 
antee  oi 
(J.  M. 

3 P 


principle  of  perpetual  guar- 
n Counties,  a very  baa  one 
Burke),  24112-4. 
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Baltimore  akd  Skibberees  Railway — continued. 

Extension  proposed — continued. 

Finance  Question — continued. 

Congested  Districts  Board  and  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway  were  -each  willing 
to  give  a third  of  cost  (J . M. 

■ Burke),  24028-30,  24120-2. 

Cork  County  Council  would  make  a 
grant  if  they  had  fhe  power  (J.  M. 
Burke),  24023-7,  24032-3. 

No  application  had  been  made  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  Board  of 
Works  (J.  M.  Burke),  24111-2. 

Treasury  refused  a grant — Evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  in  hope 
of  obtaining  assistance  in  getting 
grant  (J.  M.  Burke),  24029-31, 
24123. 

Fishing  Industry — 

Buidett-Coiitts,  Lady,  aid  given  by — 
Flourishing  condition  of  training 
school  (J.  M.  Burke)),  24100-10. 

Monopoly  of  trade  in  hands  of  a few 
buyers  owing  to  transit  difficulties 
(J.  M.  Burke),  24022.  24035-6. 

Value,-  Question  of,  Fishing  boats  scat- 
tered over  a wider  area  than  20 
years  ago  (J.  M.  Burke),  24095-9. 

Reasons  for  desiring  extension — 

Bill  passed  authorising  linking  up  of 
railways  in  citv  of  Cork  (J.  M. 
Burke),  24018. 

Existing  railway  not  carried  as  far  as 
deep  water  pier,  and  of  no  use  to 
fishermen  (J.  M.  Burke),  24018. 

Tourist  traffic,  Effect  of  extension  on  (J.  M. 
Burke),  24041-5. 

Working  of  line — Cork  and  Bandon  Railway 
prepared  to  work  line  (J.  M. 
Burke),  24034. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Worked  by  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  (J.  M. 

Burke),  24117-8. 

Ban-try  Railway. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Batches,  Mr.  T.  M..— Chief  Engineer  to  Board  of 

Works  in  Ireland. 

Evidence,  14933-15464. 


Eavarian  Chairs. 

Dublin  to  Galway,  Comparison  of  local  rate  with 
preferential  through  rate  from  country 
of  origin  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23779. 

Belfast. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Attitude  of  Harbour 
Commissioners,  see  Amalgamation  of 
Railways. 

Arrangements  relating  to  Railway  Traffic  gener- 
ally satisfactory  (W.  A.  Currie),  13693- 
4,  13794. 

Complainants  would  give  Witness  no  definite 
complaint  to  lay  before  the  Commission 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13695,  13747-50. 

Cattle  Trade — 

Harbour  Dues  (W.  A.  Currie),  13875. 

Inward  and  Outward  Rates  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13284. 

Purpose  for  which  dues  were  charged  (W. 

A.  Currie),  13837,  13876,  13882. 
Reduction — Amount  contributed  by  Har- 
bour Commissioners  and  by  Railway 
_ Company  (W.  A.  Currie),  13879-80. 

- Lairage  Accommodation  at  Harbour,  Question 
of — Distance  of  Inspection  Yard  from 
Quay  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12748-9. 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  never 
asked  for  anything  of  the  sort  (W 
A.  Currie),  13839. 

Extent  to  which  Cattle  suffered  (D.  S. 
Prentice),  12750-3. 

Harbour  Dues  —Accommodation,  if  pro- 
vided, would  have  to  be  paid  for  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13878,  13881. 

No  Accommodation  whatever  at  the  Har- 
bour (W.  A.  Currie),  13836. 
Breach  of  Regulations  by  Harbour 
Commissioners,  alleged  (W.  A. 

, Currie),  13839-40. 


Belfast — continued. 

Cattle  Trade — continued. 

Lairage  Accommodation  at  Harbour — con. 

Over-driving  from  Inspection  Yard  to 
Quay — 

Department  required  cattle  to  be  in 
yard  one  hour  before  advertised 
time  of  sailing  (D.  S.  Prentioe), 
12754-60. 

Information  as  to  alleged  cruelty 

Witness  had  been  unable  to  get 
any  information  (W.  A.  Currie) 
13820-7. 

Police  had  -instructions  to  prevent 
over-driving  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12761-2. 

Special  Regulations — Belfast  the  only 
place  for  which  special  regular 
tions  were  required  CD.  S.  Pren- 
tice), 12764,  12767 -<8. 

Provision  of  Lairage,  Question  as  to 
which  Board  should  be  responsible 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13823. 

Sites  available,  Question  of  (D.  S.  Pren- 
tice), 12765-6;  (W.  A.  Currie), 

13838. 

Number  exported  in  1906  (W.  A.  Currie), 

13828-30. 

Coal  Rates — 

Ballyclare,  Rates  to — Comparison  with  rates 
from  Larne  to  Ballyclare — 

Lower  rate  allowed  when  coal  was  sent 
in  broad  gauge  wagons  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13653-62. 

Broad  gauge  route  used  only  when 
‘here  were  not  enough  wagons  for 
narrow  gauge  route — Railway 
Company’s  contention  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13668-70. 

Rebate  allowed  from  Larne,  similar  re- 
bate refused  from  Belfast  to 
BallvckTre  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13653,  13665. 

Company  said  they  gave  no  rebate 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13655. 

Fixed  quantity,  Rebate  limited  to 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13663-4. 

Complaints  as  to  Rates  all  came  from  the  one 

trade — the  coal  trade  (W.  A.  Currie), 

13801. 

Grain  Rates  to  Derry,  etc.,  Comparison  with 
— Influence  of  sea-  competition  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13802-13. 

Currie’s,  Mr.,  Evidence  giving  erroneous 
impression  that  Derry  grain  trade 
was  done  largely  through  Belfast  (R. 
Watson),  14089-90. 

Size  of  consignment.  Question  of  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13871-4. 

Newry,  Preference  given  to — Rates  to  Armagh 
from  Newry  and  Belfast  (W.  A. 
Currie),  1362a-30,  13633,  13635, 

13675-6. 

Balfour  of  Burleigh’s,  Lord,  Committee 
fixed  rates  for  the  Belfast  Central 
Railway  (W.  A.  Currie),  13650-1. 

Belfast  rate  not  alleged  to  be  in  excess  of 
Company’s  powers  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13648-50. 

Complain;  not  so  much  of  difference  in 
rate  as  that  Belfast  rate  was  in  ex- 
cess of  what  Company  had  itself  ad- 
mitted would  pay  them  and  of  rate 
fixed  by  Railway  Commissioners  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13622-4,  13736-44, 

13867-8. 

Contention  of  the  Coal  Trade  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13640. 

History  of  the  rate — Applications  of 
Railway  Company  for  increased  rate 
refused  by  Railway  Commissi cmers 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13636-40. 

Impoi-ts  of  coal  into  Belfast  and  Newry 
respectively — Total  imports  for  1900 
and  1905  (W.  A.  Currie),  13641-6. 
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Belfast — continued. 

Coal  Rates — continued. 

Newry,  Preference  given  lo,  etc.— con. 

Increase  in  traffic  from  Newry  as  com- 
pared with  Belfast — Very  rapid 
when  local  consumption  was 
taken  into  account  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13710-5. 

Not  due  -to  any  preference  shown  to 
Newry — Due  to  now  Steamers 
and  hard  work  (J.  Carvil!' 
20755-61,  20877-9. 

No  desire  to  crush  out  smaller  ports  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13745-6. 

Similar  Rates  from  both  places  from  1870 
to  1879  (W.  A.  Currie),  13631-2, 
13634. 

Wagons,  use  of,  included  in  rate  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13651. 

Delays  in  sending  goods  to  West  and  South  (W. 
A.  Lindsay),  23864. 

Harbour  Dues— Very  low  (W.  A.  Currie),  13621. 

See  also  sub-heading  Cattle. 

Lavatory  Accommodation  proposed  on  all  Trains 
running  between  Derry,  Belfast  and 
Dublin  (J.  MColgan),  15541-4. 

Mail  Service,  Acceleration,  refer  to  Mails — North 
served  as  well  as  possible. 

Pigs — Dead  Pig  Trade  and  Provision  curing  in- 
dustry— Successful  competition  of  towns 
on  Ulster  railways  terminating  in  Bel- 
fast owing  to  Preferential  Rates— Lower- 
ing of  Pig  Rates  to  same  amount  as  for 
Com  and  Meal  proposed  (R.  N.  Bovd), 
24169-71. 

Average  number  of  carcases  entering  Belfast 
per  week — Average  weight  per  carcase  (R. 
N.  Boyd),  24159-60. 

Average  number  of  pigs  cured  per  week  at 
Enniskillen,  Ballvmena  and  Portadown 
(R.  N.  Boyd),  24168-71. 

Ballymena  and  Portadown  to  Glasgow  direct, 
Comparison  of  rate  with  rare  from  Bel- 
fast (R.  N.  Boyd),  24177,  24254. 

Belfast  Provision  Carers'  Association  did  not 
agree  with  opinions  expressing  satis- 
faction wi'tli  railways  in  North  of 
Ireland  (R.  N.  Bovd),  24145, 
24155-8. 

Conferences  with  railway  companies  (R. 
N.  Boyd),  24183-5. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, no  represents: ions  to — Until  inves- 
tigations were  made  Belfast  curers  did 
not  know  how  badly  they  were  treated  (R. 
N.  Boyd),  24196-200. 

Classification  lowered,  but  it  did  no  good  as 
far  as  money  was  concerned  (R.  N. 
Boyd),  24164-7,  24214-9. 

Dead  pig  markets  superseding  live  pig  mar- 
kets in  Ulster — Farmers  preferred 
the  greater  certainty  as  to  weight 
(R.  N.  Boyd).  24142,  24245-7. 
Importance  of  pork  industry • from  Irish 
farmers’  point  of  view,  only  thing 
for  which  he  could  get  an  enhanced 
price  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24248-50. 

Delay  in  delivery,  Complaints  as  t-o — Traffic 
not  more  expensive  than  meal  traffic,  no 
special  trains  run,  train  complained  of 
was  the  ordinary  shipping  train  (R.  N. 
Boyd),  24231-40. 

England  Question  of  rate  for  dead  pigs  (R. 
N.  Boyd),  24242-4. 

Enniskillen — Rate  from  Liverpool  for  Ameri- 
' can  bacon  and  through  rate  from  Mon- 
• treal  via  Liverpool,  Belfast  at  a.  disad- 
vantage compared  with  American  or 
Canadian  farmer  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24178- 
82,  24251. 

Enniskillen  to  Glasgow  direct.  Comparison  of 
r-ate  for  cured  product  with  rate  paid  by 
Belfast  curer  who  obtained  raw  materials 
at  Enniskillen  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24172-6, 
24251. 

Grain  rate  from  Derry  bo  Belfast  compared 
with  rates  for  pigs  and  bacon  (R.  N. 
Boyd),  24256. 

Handling — Pigs  as  easily  handled  as  corn 
and  meal,  and  less  liable  to  damage  (R. 
N:  Boyd),  24163,  24220,  24228-30,  24241. 


Belfast— continued. 

Pigs — continued. 

Lower  rate  for  cured  product  than  for  raw 
material — Londonderry  and  Belfast 
and  Portadown  and  Belfast,  in- 
stances (R.  N.  Boyd),  24185-88. 
Equal  treatment  desired  (R.  N.  Bovd), 
24188-90. 

Return  traffic,  Pigs  canned  as,  in  empty  coal 
wagons  (R.  X.  Boyd),  24161,  24237, 
24262. 

No  special  objections  to  coal  wagons,  be- 
cause carcases  could  be  washed  (R. 
N.  Boyd),  24161. 

State  aid  in  reduction  of  railway  rates— 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.  N.  Bovd), 
24251-3.  _ 

Through  rate  grievance — Local  rate  between 
Belfast  and  various  stations  on  Northern 
Counties  lin©  compared  with  'through 
rates  between  the  same  stations  and  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  towns  (R.  N.  Bovd), 
24191-5,  24204-13,  24254. 

Analysis  of  through  rates — Railway  com- 
pany should  be  forced  to  give  infor- 
mation, and  should  be  subject  to  re- 
gulation that  would  prevent  undue 
preferences  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24254-6. 
Proposed  that  through  rates  to  cross- 
Channel  markets  from  Enniskillen, 
etc.,  should  not  be  less  than  carriage 
on  dead  pigs  to  Belfast  from  Ennis- 
killen, etc.,  plus  steamboat  freight 
(R,  N.  Boyd),  24201-2. 

Value  of  pigs  and  com  compared — Danish 
and  American  dead  meat  rate  was  as 
low  as  corn  rate  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24220-6. 

Railway  companies  connected  with  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13605-6. 

Rates — 

Coal,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Difference  of  opinion  between  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Harbour  Commissioners — 
Question  how  far  Commissioner's  were 
members  of  'Chamber  of  Commerce  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13798-801. 

Great  Northern  Railway  scheme  of  rates 
framed  to  favour  interests  of  Belfast, 
Question  of — 

Cheap  excursion  fares  given  to  Belfast, 
and  not  to  Dublin  (J.  Dolan), 
13454. 

Representations  to  railway  company, 
Question  of  (J.  Dolan),  13455. 
Drogheda  and  Dundalk,  Grievance  of  (J. 
Dolan),  13435-53;  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
24002. 

Dublin,  Steamship  companies  running 
into,  were  giving  preferential  rates 
for  oattle  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  24003. 
Londonderry  sacrificed  to  interests  of 
Belfast  and  East  Coast  ports — S'  e 
Londonderry. 

Inland  towns,  Rates  to — 

Harbour  Commissioners  would  not  object 
so  long  os  rates  from  competitive 
ports  were  on  same  basis  ias  rates 
from  Belfast  (W.  A.  Currie,  13673-4, 
13734-5. 

Number  of  times  Harbour  Commissioners 
bad  applied  for  reduction  of  rates, 
Question  of  (W.  A.  Currie),  13795- 
7,  13817. 

Linen—  , 

Cork,  Rate  to,  put  on  at  request  of  C ork 
people  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23770, 
23773. 

Londonderry,  Local  rate  to — compared 
with  through  rate  for  cotton  cloth 
from  Manchester  to  Londonderry  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19702-13. 

Newry  and  Belfast. 

Coal,  preference  given  to  Newry,  see  sub 
heading  Coal  Rates. 

Preferential  treatment  of  Belfast  as 
against  Newry,  see  Newry. 

Poultry,  .game,  and  fish. 

Glasgow— Hates  for  live  and  deal  poul- 
try at  owner's  and  company’s  risk 
(R.  Griffith),  24711, 
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Belfast — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Poultry,  Game  aaid  Fish — continued. 

Liverpool,  Rates  to — Rates  for  dead  and 
live  poultry  (R  Griffith),  24700. 

Fleetwood,  Rate  via,  prohibitive  (R. 

. . Griffith),  24701-10.  - 

Through  rates — Inequality  of  inward  and 
outward  rate  ; comparison  of  linen  rate 
from  Belfast  to  London  with  rate  from 
London  to  Belfast  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23780-6. 

Rolling  stock,  Complaints  of  shortage  in  respect 
of  coal  traffic  (W.  A.  'Currie),  13610-5. 

Applications  to  railway  companies — Supply 
still  insufficient  (W.  A.  Currie),  13615-6. 

Number  of  wagons  required  at  any  particular 
time,  Question  of  (W.  A.  Currie),  13724- 
30. 

Reduction  of  Rates  in  case  of  merchant  pro- 
viding his  own  wagons.  Question  of 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13733. 

Wagons  supplied  by  Railway  Company 
in  all  cases  except  one  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13613-4. 

Steamers  threw  the  coal  out  on  the  Quay — 
Trade  suffered  by  reason  of  high  quayage 
rate  (W.  A.  Currie),  13617-8. 

Trade  leaving  Belfast  for  Newry  alleged  partly 
owing  to  shortage  of  Wagons  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13619. 

Warehouses,  Merchants  using  wagons  as  (W. 
A.  Currie),  13860. 

Train  Service  good  on  the  whole — Small  com- 
plaints at  Bangor,  Delays  at  Cavan  and 
Mullingar  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23859. 

Tramways,  through  railway  traffic  over  not  pos- 
sible, Harbour  Board  had  strongly  dis- 
approved Witness's  action  on  one 
occasion  (W.  A.  Currie),  13841-3. 

13851-6. 

Night,  working  through  traffic  at  night  pos- 
sible but  risky  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13847,  13857-8. 

_ Harbour  Commissioners  would  permit 

traffic  at  night  if  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  technically  turning  the  tram- 
ways into  a railway  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13860-2. 

Preventing  traffic  from  going  direct  from 
County  Down  to  Lame — Commissioners 
had  no  such  object  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13859,  13863-5. 

Southampton  Instance — Different  conditions 
at  Southampton  and  Belfast  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13844-50. 


State  Railways,  refer  to  title  State  Railways. 
Biknet,  Sir  A. : 

Canals,  Limit  to  practical  benefit  of — Evidence 
before  Canal  Commissioners  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25281-3. 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Nationalisation,  Opinion  against,  (W.  A. 
Lindsay),  23974. 


Goods  yard  open — No  cover  in  wet  weather  (W. 
K.  Fayle),  14334,  14341,  14355-6. 

Demurrage  charged  if  unloading  was  delayed 
by  bad  weather  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14357-8. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways,  Birr  Council  in 
favour  of — Resolution,  etc.  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14468-76. 

Population  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14338-9. 

Rates — 

Complaints  had  been  made  (W.  K.  Favle), 
14481. 

Dublin,  rates  from,  higher  than  rates  from 
London  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14479.  - 

Undertaking  by  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  that  rates  on  their  own  and 
amalgamated  lines  should  not  be  raised 
except  by  notice  and  with  consent  of 
Railway  Commissioners — Breach  of  un- 
' dertakiug  in  regard  to  rates  from  Glas- 
gow to  Birr  (W.  K,  Fayle),  14287,  24292, 
14295-9. 


Bieb — continued.  I* 

Rate® — continued. 

Undertaking — continued. 

Explanation — Former  rate  did  not  in- 
clude dues,  new  rate  less  than 
old  one  plus  dues  (G.  Fitzeib- 
bon),  14433. 

Not  satisfactory  (W.  K.  Favle) 
14434-42.  J h 

Notice  afterwards  given— Nothing  came 
of  application  as  there  were  certain, 
inequalities  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14293. 
Protests  to  local  stationmaster  ineffec- 
tual (W.  K.  Fayle),  14301-3. 

Train  Service — Gross  and  needless  waste  of  time  on, 
Nenagh  and  Limerick  branch  of  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  late 
hour  of  starting  and  slowness  of  first 
train  from  Bin-,  etc. 

Demurrage  charged  after  48  liouis — 12  or  14 
hours  often  gone  before  work  could! 
begin,  etc.  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14328-36, 
14357-8,  14447. 

Charge  made  in  one  case  for  goods- 
actually  not  at  station  (W.  K 
Fayle),  14452-3. 

First  Goods  lYain  did  not  arrive  tall  11,. 
goods-  often  not  checked  till  3 owing  to- 
paucity  of  staff  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14323-7. 

Resolution  of  Bin-  Urban  District  Council' 
(W.  K.  Fayle),  14489. 

Weighing  goods,  Absence  of  Facilities  for — No 
wrighbridge  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14337,. 

Ordinary  weighbridge  for  Light  goods  pro- 
vided, Cart  weighbridge  needed  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14345-50. 

Timber  carried  by  weight  as  well  as  measure 
ment  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14351-5. 

Blackbehbies : 

New-  chip  baskets  instituted  by  Department  (J. 
Harper),  13029-30. 

Passenger  train,  baskets  always  sent  by 
— Handling  by  Railway  Companies  satis- 
factory (J.  Harper),  13031-2. 

Boabd  of  Trade : 

(tee  Trade,  Board  of. 

Boots  and  Shoes  : 

Cause  of  non-development-  of  industry  (J. 
MColgan).  15493. 

Importation  of  nearly  all  boots  and  shoes  worn 
in  Ireland  (J.  M'Colgan),  16494. 

Reason  for  complaining  of  high  rates—Cheap1 
rates  desired  for-  everything  that  could' 
not  be  produced  at  home  (J.  M'Colgan), 
15491-2. 

Boreisokane  : 

Rates— Complaint  of  undue  preference,  Traders 
in  Bon-isokane  charged  a lower  rate  to 
Cloughjordan  than  the  Cloughjordan 
Traders  were  charged  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17629-42. 

Botd,  Mi-.  R.  N. — Jirpr-eernting  lie! fust  Provision ■. 
Curers'  Association. 

Evidence,  24141-264. 

Bridgetown  : 

Rates — 

Bai-ley,  Oats  and  other  corn— Rate  to  Wex- 
ford South  Station  (M.  A.  Ennis), 
12484-7,  12507-9,  12551. 

Potatoes — Rates  to  Wexford  North  Station, 
Inequitable  terminal  charge  for  cartage- 
between  North  and  South  Stations  (M. 
A.  Ennis),  12480-3,  12496-504,  12542-7. 

British  and  Irish  Steam  Packet  Company  : 

Traffic  Conference.  Company  party  to  (El 
Watson),  21627. 

Nothing  to  do  with  fixing  through  rates — 
North-Western  practically  controlled 
Irish  Companies  (E.  Watson),  21632. 

Buda  Pesth  International  Conference: 

Countries  represented  (W.  Field),  13294. 

Lower  outward  and  higher  inward  rates,  Resolu- 
tion in  favour  of — 

Resolution  sent  to  all  Governments  (W- 
Field),  13294. 

Rule  existed  to  a large  extent  in  countries 
round  about  Buda  Pesth  (W.  Field), 
13292-3. 
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Buncrana : 


Delays  in  connection  -with  Traffic  from  Derry — 
Economies  in  Station  Stafi  at  Buncrana 
(J.  M'Laughlin),  19807-14. 

Bates  and  Facilities  affecting . White  Shirt  In- 
dustry—-Rates  via  Londonderry,  etc. — 

Advantage  in  setting  up  at  Buncrana  instead 
of  Derry  (J.  M'Laughlin),  9844-8. 

Buncrana  to  Cork,  Rate  more  than  double 
that  from  Glasgow  to  Cork  (J. 
MLaughlin),  19757-65. 

Cartage  Charges  in  Londonderry — Included 
in  Rate,  but  extra  charges  were  made 
under  a special  arrangement,  by 
which  Lough  Swilly  Company's 
Garters  were  allowed  to  collect  goods 
(J.  MLaughlin),  19717-26. 
Examples  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19734. 
Manchester,  Consignment  from — Letter 
from  Steamship  Company  ex- 
plaining their  charge,  and  o2ev- 
ing  to  deliver  goods  themselves 

• (J.  M'Laughlin),  19727-33, 
19736. 

Refund  claimed  from  proprietors — 
Reasons  for  not  approaching 
't  Lough  Swilly  Company  (J. 

* M'Laughlin),  19739-46. 

Practice  still  going  on  (J.  M'Laughlin), 

19747-52. 

Two  Rates  charged — No  means  of  check- 
ing except  by  going  round  to  the 
various  Companies  and  comparing 
books  with  paid  on  charge  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19734. 

Competition — 

Foreign  Competition,  Rates  at  which 

Shirts  could  be  delivered  in 
London  from  Belgium  and  New 
York  compared  with  Rates  from 
Londonderry  (J.  MLaughlin), 

19817-23. 

Increase  in  business  that  witness 
thought  he  might  do  with  a 
single  customer  if  he  were  in 
1 a position  to  compete  (J. 

1 M'Langhlin),  19818,  19840 

West  Somerset,  Competitors  in — Witness 
knew  nothing  of  the  Rates  they  had 
to  pay  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19855-6. 

Description  of  Process — Shirts  made  in  Fac- 
tory at  Buncrana,  dressed  and  despatched 
from  Derry  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19766-8. 

Londonderry  to  London — Rate  per  ton  and 
Rate  per  cwt.  (J.  M Laughlin),  19850-4, 
19863. 

Owner’s  Risk  and  Company’s  Risk  Rates  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19790-3. 

Raw  Material — 

Imported  from  Manchester  (J.  M'Langh- 
lin), 29700-1. 

Rate  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry  ex- 
cessive in  comparison  with  Rate 
from  Manchester  to  Londonderry 
— Statistics  (J.  M'Laughlin), 
19702-13. 

Representations  had  been  made  to 
Railway  Companies  (J.  M'Laugh- 
lin), 19714. 

Reduction  of  Rates  necessary  for  development 
of  Shirt  Industry  and  similar  Trades 
— Argument  in  favour  of  State  Pur- 
chase (J.  M'Laughlin),  19841-3. 
Amount  of  reduction  needed,  Question  of 
— State  Aid  proposed,  British  Ex- 
chequer could  very  well  afford  to  pay 
for  8 per  cent,  reduction  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19860-75. 

Small  Parcels — Complaint  of  Rates  on  Par- 
cels of  80  lbs.  and  upwards  (J. 
M'Langhlin),  19781. 

Consignments  small  and  numerous  (J. 

M'Laughlin),  19755-6,  19769-71. 
Embroidery  for  Shirts — Rates  from 
London  to  Buncrana  for  parcel 
of  80  lbs.  (J.  M'Laughlin), 
19773-7. 

Difference  between  Passenger  and 
Goods  Rate  (J.  M'Laughlin), 

: 19782-3. 


Buncrana — continued. 

Rates  and  Facilities  affecting  White  Shirt  In- 
dustry— Rate  via  Londonderry — con. 
Embroidery  for  Shirts — continued. 

Passenger  Train  Rate  charge!  on  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  for  parcels  sent  By 
mixed  trains  and  taking  two  days  on 
the  way  (J.  M'Laughlin).  19778-9, 
19784-5. 

Parcels  Poet  could  not  be  used  for  par- 
cels over  40  lbs.  (J.  M'Laughlin), 
19780. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways  advantageous 
to  Shirt  Industry — Mere  sympathetic 
treatment  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19824-30. 
Through  rates — 

No  through  rate  from  Manchester — Local 
rates  from  Londonderry  to  Buncrana 
on  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19715-6. 

Refusal  in  1903  by  Manager  of  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  to  give  through  rates 
from  England  to  Buncrana  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19786-9,  19833-5.  19876- 
83. 

Through  bookings  for  passengers  on  Lough  Swilly 
Railway,  Question  of — 

Buncrana  was  terminus  of  original  Lough 
Swilly  Railway,  and  was  not  a part  of 
Carndonagh  Extension  (J.  M'LauehLin), 
19831-2. 

England,  No  through  bookings  to  (J. 

M'Laughlin),  19796-800. 

No  through  bookings  on  their  own  line  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19800-3. 

Through  bookings  wherever  there  was  a 
connection  at  the  junction 
(Balfour  Browne),  19803. 

There  never  was  a connection  at  the 
junction  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19803. 

Train  Service — 

7.10  a.m.  train  from  Buncrana  almost  always 
missed  the  8 o'clock  train  from  Derry  to 
Belfast  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19835-7,  19883- 
93. 

3 p.ra.  train  from  Dublin  arrived  at  London- 
derry at  6.50 — No  connecting  train  to 
Buncrana  the  same  night,  except  for- 
three  months  in  the  summer  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19838. 

Two  railway  companies  served  Buncrana  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19734. 

Buncrana  and  Carndonagh  Railway. 

Act  of  1896.  Line  built  under  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13968. 

Construction  and  equipment — 

Carried  out  by  railway  company  itself  (R. . 
H.  Todd),  13970. 

Plans  approved  by  Board  of  Works  (A. 
Spence),  19085-6. 

Satisfactory  (R  H.  Tcdd),  13971,  14037. 
Contrast,  Form  of,  exactly  similar  to  that  for 
the  Burton-port  Railway,  and  with  the 
same  contractors  (T.  Batchen),  15023-4, 
15453-4. 

Cost  of  Construction — 

Comparison  with  cost  per  mile  of  Burtonport 
Railway  (T.  Batchen).  15455. 

Cost,  including  rolling  stock  (A.  Spence). 
19082-6. 

Extravagant  expenditure  on  stations,  et-c.  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15456-61. 

Contradiction — Stations  built  by  Lough 
Swilly  line  at-  their  own  expense  (R. 
H.  Todd),  14037. 

Deviations  in  carrying  out  contract  greater  than 
on  Burtonport  Railway  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15025-7. 

Promotion  of  railway  by  Lough  Swilly  Company 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  15453. 

Rolling  stock,  Sum  allocated  to  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18022-5  ; (A.  Spence),  19082. 
Surplus  receipts  to  go  towards  making  up  de- 
ficiency, if  any,  on  Burtonport  line — ■ 
Agreement  between  Board  of  Works  and 
company  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15332. 
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Bun  dorax. 

Motor  service  between  Bundoran  and  Manor- 
hamilton  and  Sligo  .and  Bundoran,  Ad- 
vantage of  (T.  Corsoadden),  20667. 

Burke,  Mr.  J.  M. — Chairman,  Skibbereen  Urban 
District  Council. 

Evidence,  24015-140. 

Burtonport. 

Rates — 

Drapery,  Rate  from  Belfast — Double  book- 
ing by  Derry  cheaper  than  through  rate 
(J.  Sweeney),  14849-53. 

Fish — See  Donegal — Fish  Trade. 

Sea  competition  a check  on  railway  rates  (J. 
Sweeney),  14863. 

Burtonport  Extension. 

See  Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway. 

Buptbr. 

Best  time  of  year  for  sale  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12879- 
80,  12893-4. 

Cold  storage,  see  sub-heading  Refrigerating 
Chambers. 

Delays  in  transit  causing  Irish  goods  to  be  sup- 
planted by  foreign  products — Instances 
(R.  Gibson),  26259-63,  26266-7. 

Deliberate  'action  of  part  of  English  liandlers 
only  possible  explanation  (R.  Gibson), 
26264-72. 

Exports — Estimated  value  in  1904  (A.  P.  Wil- 
son), 12946. 

Foreign  butter,  Sale  of,  as  Irish — Precautions 
taken  by  Department  (A.  P.  Wilson), 

, 12876-8. 

! Inspectors,  Verbal  instructions  to  (A.  P.  Wil- 

son), 12877-8. 

Record,  Question  of — Department  en- 

deavoured to  get  a.  record  kept,  but  it 
was  very  difficult  (A.  P.  Wilson), 

J 12780A-2.  ‘ 

Tracing  imports — Department  had  no  power 
to  enter  store  or  creamery,  unless  the 
creamery  was  registered  under  the  1903 
scheme  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12908-13. 

Inspection — Compulsory  power  of  inspection  by 
Department  of  all  places  where  butter 
was  produced,  manipulated,  or  worked, 
desirable  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12915-7. 

Keeping — Good  saltless  butter  should  keep  well 
for  a fortnight  (R.  Gibson),  26162. 

Packing — 

Improvement  .in  (R.  Gibscn),  26142-3. 

Leaflet  issued  by  Department  in  May,  1903- 
Packages  all  illustrated  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12825-8. 

Materials  for  packages  imported  to  consider- 
able extent,  but  no  wholly  manufactured 
boxes  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12837-9. 

Standard  Packages — 

Conference  of  manufacturers  convened 
by  Department  in  1905,  and  experi- 
ments carried  out  by  Department  in 
1906 — Standard  specification  drawn 
up  and  agreed  to  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12830-3. 

Foreign  packages, ' Comparison  with  (A. 
P.  Wilson),  12841-5,  12868. 

1 List  published  of  all  package  manufac- 

turers and  suppliers  in  Ireland  who 
had  undertaken  the  supply  of  stan- 
dard packages  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12834-6. 

Production — 

Amount  in  1906  (R.  Gibson),  26084. 

Department’s  -returns,  Discrepancy  be- 
tween returns  and  figures  given  by 
witness  (R.  Gibson),  26125-6. 

Returns  admittedly  incomplete — .Both 
sets  of  figures  were  estimates,  but 
witness's  estimate  was  based  on 
better  information  (R.  Gibson), 
26127-9. 

Estimated  production  in  1905  (A.  P.  Wil- 
son), 12939. 

Increasing,  witness  thought,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  figures  (A.  P.  Wil- 
. sen),  12941-5. 

.Increase  during  last  two  years  (R.  Gib- 
son), 26090-1. 


Butter — continued- 

Production — continued. 

Regular  production  in  order  to  retain  cus- 
tomers through  the  winter— Depart- 
ment urging  necessity  on  creamery 
managers  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12895-6, 
Comparison  of  production  in  June  and 
December  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12881-92. 
Winter-  supply — Instruction  as  to  feeding 
cattle,  etc. — ^ 

Department  worked  through  County 
Committees  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12899- 
900;  12907. 

Leaflets  on  tillage  and  production  of 
crops  for  winter  feeding  issued  (A 
P.  Wilson),  12902-5. 

Refrigerating  chambers  at  larger  stations 

Department  had  never  urged  provision  CD 
S.  Prentice),  12730,  12734. 

Insulated  store  where  butter  could  be  kept 
for  a few  hours  pending  shipment  would 
be  an  advantage  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12925- 
37. 

Need  for,  Question  of  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12734- 
41,  12744. 

Not  desirable — Irish,  butter  would  lose  the 
advantage  given  by  nearness  to  market 
(A.  P.  Wilson),  12920-4,  12937. 

Private  provision  at  Cork  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12731-3. 

Special  Butter  Wagons,  Refrigerators,  etc  — 
Failure  of  butter- makers  to  make  use  of 
refrigerator  wagons  to  any  great  ex- 
tent— Reasons,  etc.  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12719-22. 

Increased  use  of— No  increase  in  rate  (D.  S. 
Prentice),  12723-5. 

Number  of  companies  provided  with  special 
vans  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12718-9,  12729. 
Sufficient  provision,  so  that  butter  could  go 
direct  from  oar  to  insulated  wagon— 
Department  had  not  urged  such  provi- 
sion (D.  S.  Prentice),  12742  3. 

Surprise  competitions  instituted  by  Department- 
Part  of  1903  scheme  for  improvement  of 
creameries  (A.  P.  Wilson),  1.2809-10. 

All  creameries  under  Department’s  inspec- 
tion telegraphed  to  at  once  (A.  P.  Wil- 
son), 12783. 

Carriage  paid  by  creameries  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12784-5. 

Distriot  of  origin  unknown  to  judges  (A.  P. 
Wilson),  12847-61. 

Improvements  effected  (A.  T.  Wilson),  12814- 
24,  12918. 

Judges — 

Entirely  unassisted — Creamery  inspector 
in  oliarge  of  competition  did  not  go 
round  with  judges  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12550-2. 

Expenses  paid  by  Department  (A.  P. 
Wilson),  12791. 

Selection  of — Three  English,  on©  Irish 
(A.  P.  Wilson),  12788  90. 


Limit  of  quantity  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12782 
Managers  exhibiting  invited  to  meet  judges 
and  Department’s  inspectors,  and 
hear  their  oriticlsms  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12797,  12808. 

Expenses  paid  by  Department  (A.  P. 
Wilson),  12797. 

Sample  of  packages — Irish  and  foreign 
shown  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12829. 
Method  of  judging  and  marking  butter— Copy 
of  card  supplied  for  each  exhibit,  etc. 
(A.  P.  Wilson),  12792-6. 

Number  of  competitions  in  a year — Periods 
of  the  year  at  which  they  were  held,  etc. 
. (A.  P.  Wilson),  12&00-2. 

Number  of  entries  for  competition  of  5th 
October,  1906  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12805. 
Object  of  competitions  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12778-80,  12811-2. 

Payment  for  butter — Butter  valued  by  judges, 
and  paid  for  according  to  that  value  (A. 
P.  Wilson),  12786-7,  12798-9. 

Place  to  which  butter  was  sent — At  present 
Rallsbridge  (A..P.  Wilson),  12781. 

Prizes  given  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12803,  12806-7. 
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Butter —continued. 

Uniform  quality  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  butter 
non-existent — No  butter  was  or  could  be 
of  uniform  quality— New  Zealand  butter 
came  nearest  to  it,  because  the  factories 
were  so  large  (R.  Gibson),  26135-6. 

Butter  Bill. 

Bill  now  before  Parliament  was  a Lawyer’s  En- 
dowment Bill  (R.  Gibson),  26157. 


c. 


Caixan. 

Railway  Communication,  Movement  in  reference 
to  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16417. 

Agricultural  district— Fairly  -populous  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16419. 

Carting  of  produce  to  railway  station  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16420. 

Kilkenny  Corporation  had  made  no  represen- 
tation to  Board  of  Works  (P.  J.  Ken- 
nedy), 16418. 

• • Nearest  railway  station  (P.  J.  Kennedy). 
16415-6,  16420. 

Tramway  from  Gastlecomer  to  a point  on 
Groat  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
would  not  materially  serve  Callan  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16417. 

Canals. 

Acquisition  of  railways  by  canals  and  conversely 
of  canals  by  railways,  unless  specially 
authorised,  forbidden  by  Act  of  1888  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25065-9a. 

Canals  had  nevertheless  been  bought  up  in 
order  that  they  should  be  kept  idle  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25068-9;  (W.  Field), 

13088-9.  " 

Number  of  canals  purchased  or  seized,  Ques- 
tion of  (W.  Field),  13307-401. 

Competition  with  railways — System  of  under- 
standing between  railway  and  canal  com- 
panies regulating  nates  an  injury  to  the 
country  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25277-9. 

Development  of  canals  and  canalisation  of  Irish 
rivers  would  be  furthered  by  State 
ownership  of  railways  (H.  C.  Geoglie- 
gan),  25071. 

Heavy  traffic.  Value  of  canals  for  (M.  M'Nelis), 
16565-6  ; (T.  Corsoadden),  20719. 

Lack  of  canals  in  the  West — -Canals  should 
be  opened  or  built  if  necessary  (W. 
Field),  13351-2. 

Marble,  stone,  etc.,  industries  would  develop 
if  there  were  cheap  transit  (W.  Field), 
13349-50. 

Nationalisation — 

Necessary  corollary  to  railway  nationalisa- 
tion  (W.  Field),  15288. 

Opinion  (in  favour  of  purchasing  canals  (W. 

Field),  13346. 

Evidence  given  by  witness  before  the 
Canal  Commission  (W.  Field), 
13348-9. 

State  to  purchase  railways  and  canals,  divide 
them  into  various  systems,  and  lease  or 
sell  them  to  working  companies,  so  as  to 
provide  competition  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde),  16086-93. 

Public  money,  Improvement  by  means  of — Posi- 
tion of  railways  (T.  Corscadden),  20713- 
8 ; (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25285-7. 

Value  and  utility,  Question  of — 

Binney’s,  Sir  A.,  Evidence  before  Canal  Com- 
missioners— Witness  did  not  agree  with 
Sir  A.  Binney  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25281-3. 

Griffith’s,  Sir  R.,  views — Development  of 
Canals  advocated  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 


Australasia  compared  with  Ireland — Total  capi- 
tal of  Irish  railways  practically  the  same 
as  in  Victoria  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15929. 

New  Zealand  should  be  omitted  in-  making 
comparisons,  owing  to  character  of  coun- 
try (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15,930. 
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Capital — continued. 

Light  railways— Greater  portion  of  capital  found 
in  shape  of  free  grants  (A.  D.  Price), 
18301.  " 

Total  capital  value  of  Irish  railways  (W.  Reich) 
17485. 

Comparison  with  capital  value  of  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  (W.  Reich), 
17485.  b h 

Unproductive  capital,  Total  amount  (W.  Reich), 
17484.  K " 

Carxdonagh  Railway. 

See  Buncrana  and  Camden  agh  Railway. 

Carlingford  Lough. 

Improvement  in  1867  and  1875  (E.  Greer). 
18440-2. 

Carting. 

Competition,  effect  of,  on  Railway  rates — com- 
parison of  rates,  Portadown  to  Armagh, 
Portadown  to  Dungannon  (R.  N.  Bovd). 
24256-8. 

Grievance  that  local  rates  were  not  carted  and 
delivered  rates,  see  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway— Rates. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  and  Buncrana — Rates. 

Carvill,  Mi’.  John.— Repiesentinq  Net cry  Urban 
District  Council. 

Evidence,  20749-918. 

Castlebar. 

Cattle  Traffic — Rates  to  Dublin,  etc.,  (A.  C.  Lar- 
minie),  21321. 

Destination  of  Cattle — Varied  according  to 
class  of  cattle  sent  (A.  C.  Larminie). 
21324-7. 

Full-wagon  rates  on  the  large  side  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21328. 

Half-wagon  rates — Proportion  of  full 
wagon  rate,  Number  of  Cattle  allowed, 
etc.  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21329-33. 

Increase  in  Rates  15  or  20  years  ago  (A.  0. 
Larminie),  21321-2. 

Large  Dealers,  Greater  facilities  given  to 
than  to  small  men  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21334-7. 

Speed  of  transit — Deterioration  of  Cattle  in 
transit  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21338-40. 

Market  Tickets — 

Fair  day  coinciding  with  Market  day — 
Tickets  not  issued  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21357-60.  21362. 

Balia  Fair,  sec  that  ‘title. 

Issue  confined  to  market  town — Tickets  should 
be  issued  to  every  town  from  every  other 
town  in  district  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21352-6,  21361. 

. Policy  of  railway  companies  contrary  to  their 
own  interests  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21363-4. 

Representations  to  railway  company  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21391-2. 

Rates — 

Cattle,  see  that  sub-beading. 

Feeding  Stuffs— Rates  particularly  high, 
Large  consumer  had  the  advantage  of  the 
small  man  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21343. 

Train  Service — 

Connections  at  Junctions— Delays  at  Clare- 
morris,  etc.  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21372-7. 

Through  Carriages,  Lack  of— Always  one 
change,  sometimes  two  for  'Broad- 
stone  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21365-9. 
Representations  to  Railway  Company- 
Only  verbal  complaints'  made  (A.'C. 
Larminie),  21369a-71. 

Castlebar  Urban  District  Council. 

Amalgamation  and  State  Purchase,  Views  on — 
Opinions  varied  widely,  Questions  only 
discussed  informally  (A.  C.  Larminie) 
21400-2. 


Castlebellingham  District. 

Distance  from  station— Footpath  at  side  of  rail- 
way bridge  across  river  proposed  (R.  W 
Walsh),  22976-23007.  23145-9. 

Excursion  ticket  to  Dublin  very  cheap,  but  hour 
of  arrival  loo  late  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23129- 
35,  23186-7. 
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Oastlebellinoham  District — continued. 

Industry  of  the  district  was  growing  barley,  corn, 
and  farm  produce  generally  (K.  *v. 

Walsh),  22975,  23028. 

Amount  of  barley  produced,  sale  to  local 
brewers  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23023-6. 

Definition  of  a barrel  of  barley  (R.  W. 
Walsh),  23027.  . . 

Marketing  facilities,  application  for  aid  refused 
by  Agricultural  Board  (R.  W.  Walsh), 
23026. 

Agricultural  produce,  Traffic  killed  by  cost  of 
transit — Instances  of  rates  for  Barley, 
etc.  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23051-7,  23063-4, 
23067-77,  23174-81. 

Potatoes  and  Feeding-stuffs— Through  rate  to 
Dublin  higher  than  local  rates  from 
Castlebellingham  to  Dundalk  and  from 
Dundalk  to  Dublin  (R.  W.  Walsh), 
23032-50. 

Trader  and  Railway  Company,  difference  be- 
tween— Trader  took  all  the  traffic  he 
could  get,  but  the  Railway  did  not,  it 
went  along  the  roads  in  farm  carts  (R. 
W.  Walsh),  23156,  23163-7. 


Castlecomeb  Coalfields. 

Amount  of  Coal — 

Estimated  amount  (R.  H.  P.  Wrandesforde), 
15966,  16051. 

Practically  unlimited  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25582. 
Area  of  Coalfields  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
15959,  15966. 

Griffith’s,  Sir  R.,  Estimate  (T.  F.  Higgins), 
25558-60. 

Australasian  Coalfields,  Comparison  with  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15937. 

Competition  of  Welsh  Coal  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde),  15988. 

Comparison  of  cost  of  Production,  Transit 
Rates  and  Price  in  Dublin  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  16095-100,  16102-4,  16138- 


Dublin  Guardians  surcharged  by  Government 
Auditor  for  buying  Castleeomer  Coal  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16101,  16179. 

Irish  Coal  could  comptfce  if  Transit  condi- 
tions were,  favourable  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 16105. 

Kilkenny — Irish  Coal  competed  with  Welsh 
Coal,  Statistics  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16167-8,  16180-1. 

Lighting  other  coal,  Welsh  coal  used  for  (E. 
Fennesy),  16335-6. 

Position  owing  to  lack  of  Transit  Facilities 
worse  than  300  years  ago — Railways  now 
brought  in  competing  coal  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  16080-1. 

Demand  for  Anthracite  Coal  almost  unlimited 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16037-9;  (T 
F.  Higgins),  25583. 

Distance  from  nearest  Railway  Station  (R.  H. 
P.  Wandesforde).  15971-3,  15979-81. 

Fire  clay  underlying  principal  seam — Valueless 
at  present  for  lack  of  Transit  Facilities 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde).  16034. 

Graphite,  Manufacture  of  from  Coal,  Percentage 
of  Carbon  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16052-3. 

100  tons  of  Skehana  Coal  sent  to  Niagara 
Falls — Trade  killed  by  Transit  Rates 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16046-9,  16055. 

Rates — Nothing  lower  than  -98  of  Id.  from 
Colliery  to  Dublin  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 16140-1. 

Suitability  of  Coal  of  Skehana  Seam  for 
making  Graphite  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 16045,  16054. 

Kind  of  Coal— Anthracite  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 15969. 

Leakage  of  Coal,  No  allowance  for — Full  weight 
given  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16023-6. 

Loading  Facilities  at  Abbeyleix  Station  (R.  H. 
P.  Wandesforde),  16019. 

Locomotives,  suitability  of  coal  for  use  Id  (R.  H. 
P.  Wandesforde),  16054. 

Malting  purposes,  Skehana  Coal  well  adapted 
for  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16144-6, 
16148. 


Castlecomer  Coalfields — continued. 

Markets — 

Assuming  that  there  was  a Railway  to  the 
Colliery — 

All  over  Ireland  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 16002. 

Export  Trade  could  be  established  if 
same  rates  were  granted  as  for  ex- 
port purposes  in  South  Wales  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16002-5. 

Local  demand,  Collieries  worked  for  (R.  H. 
P.  Wandesforde),  16106,  16108:  (T  F 
Higgins),  25581. 

Number  of  Collieries — Many  others  besides  Mr. 
P.  Wandesforde’s  (T.  F.  Higgins) 
25556-7.  66  h 

Number  of  men  employed— Number  could  easily 
be  quadrupled  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde) 
16116-7. 

Output — 

Favourable  conditions— Ou'tput  might  easily 
be  quadrupled  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16115-7. 

Increase  in  amount  sent  by  Rail  from  Abbey- 
leix (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  15978. 
Largest  Output  over  80,000  tons  per  annum 
prior  to  introduction  of  Railways  and 
importation  of  English  Coal  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  15968. 

Present  Output  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
15965,  16106. 

Surface  beds  only  had  been  worked  (T.  F. 
Higgins),  25565. 

Traffic  from  Skehana  to  Waterford  not  !to  be 
compared  with  ,S»>uth  Wales  Colliery 
Traffic  to  Swansea  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 16210-1. 

Price  of  Coal — 

Colliers  working  half  time  in  the  summer 
while  Data!  and  Surface  men  were  on 
full  time  increased  cost  of  production 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16108. 
Competition  of  Welsh  Coal,  sec  that  sub- 
heading. 

Pit’s  mouth,  Price  at  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 16017,  16133. 

Comparison  with  average  for  Welsh  Coal 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16018, 
16094,  16097,  16135-7. 

Culm.  Cost  included  in  average  price  (R. 

H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16134. 

Welsh  Coal,  Price  at  pit’s  mouth  when 
price  at  Swansea,  f.o.b.  was  21s.  6it. 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16044. 
Retail  Purchasers,  Price  to  (E.  Fennesv), 
16333. 

Welsh  Anthracite,  prices  of  different  quali- 
ties (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16040-3. 
Quality  of  Coal — 

Best  Anthracite  Coal  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25561. 
Compared  well  with  that  of  South  Wales  (R. 

H.  P.  Wandesforde),  15969-70,  16109. 
Experts,  Reports  giving  analysis  of  coal  (R. 

H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16110-4. 
Investigation  prior  to  making  Railway  lines 
to  undeveloped  coalfields,  Refusal  by 
Colliery  Owner  to  allow  Railway 
Company  to  send  an  expert  showed 
a want  of  education  in  the  community 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15882-3,  15947-8. 
Comment  on  criticism  and  explanation  of 
the  facts  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16130-2. 

Shallow  seam,  not  so  good,  but  deeper  seam 
could  compete  with  the  best  Welsh  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16007. 
Wandesforde’s,  Mr.,  Collieries — Coal  of  same 
quality  as  elsewhere  (T.  F.  Higgins), 
25568. 

Railway  needed  for  development  of  Collieries 
and  district  generally — Enormous  de- 
velopment of  coal  traffic  would  follow  (T. 
F.  Higgins),  25551-3,  25555,  25569-70. 
Amount  of  grant  asked  for  (R.  G.  Cosby), 
25464. 

Amount  of  grant  required — Distance  from 
Castlecomer  to  Partarlington  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25505-6. 
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Castlecomer  Coalfields — continued. 

Railway  needed  for  Development  of  Collieries— 
continued. 

Capital,  means  of  raising — 

Baronial  Guarantee,  Question  of— People 
not  willing  to  give  a guarantee  (R. 
G.  Cosby),  25506-11. 

Capitalists  had  not  come  forward,  Back- 
wardness not  due  to  the  coal  being 
poor  or  difficult  to  work  (T.  F. 
Higgins),  25612-6. 

Private  enterprise  not  forthcoming,  but 
if  Government  would  grant  half, 
witness  believed  the  rest  could  be 
raised  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25574-5, 
25584,  25600-1. 

Receipts  and  Working  Expenses, 
Estimate  of,  Extent  of  liability 
of  Treasury  and  Baronies— 
People  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute such  an  amount  (T.  F. 
Higgins),  25602-3. 

Upkeep  in  roads,  saving  in  would 
practically  indemnify  baronies 
concerned  (T.  F.  Higgins') 
25604.  h 

Cost,  Esitmate  of  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25436 ; (T 
F.  Higgins),  25573,  25598. 

Light  Railway  like  a tramway  would  cost 
much  less  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25599- 

County  Council  had  previously  refused  to 
strike  a Rate,  but  witness  did  nob  think 
that  would  he  the  case  now  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesfox-de),  16162-3. 

Engineering  difficulties  not  great  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25345. 

Free  offer  of  land  by  proprietors  on  condition 
that  tenants  should  be  compensated 
(R.  G.  Cosby),  25538-4. 

Authority  to  whom  offer  was  made,  Ques- 
tion as  to  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25538-4. 

Not  sufficient  'to  obtain  the  line  (R.  G. 
Coshy),  25456. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Attitude,  etc. — 

Allport  Commission,  Report  adverse  to 
action  of  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway  (T.  F.  Higgins), 

Company  had  not  the  capital  to  'take  up 
the  project  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25457-61. 
Ought  to  construct  a line  as  a commercial 
undertaking  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde),  16206-3. 

Personal  guarantee  offered  by  witness 
in  1901 — Refusal  to  construct, 
but  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  was  prepared  to  work 
railway  at  cost  pxice,  if  a guar- 
antee were  given  (R.  H.  P. 
Waudesforde),  16065-72. 

Promise  to  do  all  they  could  in  1895 
— ‘Nothing  done'  (T.  F.  Higgins), 
25625. 

Refusal  to  work  line  at  50  dot  cent, 
of  gross  receipts  (R.  H.  P. 
Waudesforde),  16164,  16202. 

Kilkenny  Corporation,  resolutions  in  favour 
of  a Railway  (E.  Fennesy),  16271-3. 

Kilkenny  Grand  Jury,  resolution  in  favour 
of  guaranteeing  an  indemnity  for  a Rail- 
way (E.  Fannesy),  16323. 

Kind  of  line  proposed — Single  light  rail- 
way but  a broad  gauge  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25457. 

Length  of  proposed  line  (T.  F.  Higgins), 
25572. 

Px-ofits — Question  of — Nature  of  country 
through  which  line  would  run,  Pos- 
sibilities of  development  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25438-9,  25441,  25447,  25465, 
25504,  25512-8. 

Public  Authority  controlling  Railways — 
Castlecomc-r  might  be  more  likely  to 
get  a line  (R.  H.  P.  Waudesforde), 
16120-2 ; (E.  Fennesy),  16323 ; (T. 
F.  Higgins),  25585. 


Castlecomer  Coalfields— continued. 

Railway  needed  for  Development  of  Collieries 

continued. 

Roads,  repair  of— Saving  that  would  be 
effected  by  making  a Railway  (R.  H. 
P.  Waudesforde).  16157-61;  (R.  G 
Cosby),  25496-502. 

Route— Castiecomer,  Timahoe  and  Portar- 
lington  route  v.  direct  line  (R.  G 
Cosby),  25434,  25503. 

Siding  offered  between  Ballyragget  and 
Kilkenny  (R.  H.  P.  Waudes- 
forde), 16190-3. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. Question  of  using  Castle- 
comer  Coal  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde),  16194-9. 

Rates — 

Charge  per  ton.  per  mile  from  Abbeyleix  to 
Dublin,  Cork,  Wexford,  Limerick 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesfox-de),  15984. 

Use  of  wagons  included,  loading  done  by 
consignor’s  men  (R.  H.  P.  Waudes- 
forde), 15985-7. 

Comparison  of  Rates  to  Dublin  with  Rates 
to  an  equivalent  distance  from  Konxm- 
brura  Mines,  in  Victoi-ia  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15872-6. 

Export  Coal — Lower  Rates  if  there  were  a 
Tramway,  Rate  not  so  low  in  px’oportion 
as  the  Welsh  Rate  (R.  H.  P.  Waudes- 
forde), 16142-3. 

Favourable  Rate  desired  ixx  order  to  give 
Collieries  a chance  of  development  (PT  J. 
Kennedy),  16408-12. 

Welsh  Rates— Statistics  and  comparison  of 
Distances  and  Quantities  from 
Castiecomer  (R.  H.  P.  Waudes- 
forde), 15990-16000. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Competition  of 
Welsh  Coal. 

Seams— Description.  Thickness,  etc.  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  16035-36a,  16182-6:  (T.  F. 
Higgins),  25562-7. 

Transit  Facilities — 

Aerial  Railway  suggestion  (R.  H.  P. 

Wandesforde),  16071-4. 

Australia,  probable  arrangement  in,  to  trans- 
fer property  and  wox-k  it  by  the  State  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15881-2. 

Canal  Communication,  Question  of  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesfox-de),  16028-9,  16119. 
Engineering  difficulties — No  difficulty  (T. 
F.  Higgins),  25595. 

Gx-ant  made  for  Canal  by  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  1800 — Caxxal  from  Colliery 
to  River  Nore  contemplated  (T.  F. 
Higgins),  25576-80,  25594;  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25633. 

Amount  of  grant  (T.  F.  Higgins), 

Grant  definitely  offered;  Act  passed  (T. 

F.  Higgins),  25589-93. 
Non-appropriation  of  grant  due  to  ex- 
tinction of  the  Irish  Parliament  (T. 
F.  Higgins),  25617-21. 

Sum  considered  as  owing  to  Queen’s 
County — It  was  now  being  asked  for 
(T.  F.  Higgins),  25596-7. 

Cartage  to  Railway  Station — 

Cost  per  ton  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
15976-7. 

Road  xxot  good,  descriptioxx  of  condition 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  15982-3. 
Negotiations  with  Railway  Company 
to  give  a siding  elsewhere  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesfox-de),  16030-1. 
History  of  the  various  attempts  to  obtain 
communication  of  some  sort  from  1801 
onwards  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16056-7,  16060-5,  16075-9. 

Railway  needed,  sec  that  sub-heading. 

Saving  effected  by  one  firm  by  use  of  ordinary 
culm  from  coal — Colliery  now  closed 
(T.  F.  Higgins),  25570. 

Reason  of  closing— One  good  exxstomer 
not  enough,  to  keep  Colliery  going 
(T.  F.  Higgins),  25605-11. 
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Castlecomeh  Coalfields — contin ued. 

Transit  Facilities. — continued. 

Shipping  Facilities  at  Waterford — 

Coal — Shipping  of  Castlecomer  Coal  had 
never  been  attempted  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  16212. 

Cost  considerably  greater  ait  Waterford 
than  at  Swansea — Statistics  (R.  H. 
P.  Wandesforde),  16012-6. 

No  Facilities  as  compared  with  South 
Wales,  no  taps,  etc.  (R.  H.  P. 
W andesf  ox-de) , 16008-10. 

Tramway — 

Colliers  offering  contribution  towards 
Promotion  Expenses  of  Tramway, 
Question  of  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde, 
Poe),  16149-52. 

Cost  of  making  a broad  gauge  Tramway 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16152, 
16156. 

Owner  had  offered  to  run  a Tramway, 
but  wanted  a reasonable  rate  to 
enable  him  to  compete  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  16204-9,  16213-4. 
Route  for  a Tramway — Preferable  route 
(R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16154. 

Wagons — Supplied  by  Railway  Company, 
Complaint  concerning  unsuitable  wagons 
had  been  attended  to  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde),  16027. 

Weighing  of  coal  at  tihe  pit’s  mouth — No 
machines  at  Station,  difficult  to  tell 
if  leakage  had  taken  place  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  16020-2. 

Full  weight  given,  but  nothing  allowed 
for  leakage  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16023-6. 

Working  of  Collieries — 

Length  of  time  during  which  Colliery  had 
been  worked  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde), 15967,  16059,  16187. 

Part  of  coalfield  worked  at  present — Five 
collieries  on  witness’s  property  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesforde),  15974-5. 

Castleconnel  : 

Rates  for  Fish — Four  consignments  of  same 
weight  all  differently  charged  (A. 
Mackey),  23620-37 ; Explanation  (Croker 
Barrington),  23854. 

Cattle  : 


Export  Trade — 

Extent  of,  Proportion  going  to  Great  Britain 
(J.  O’Connor),  25936. 

Glea26939tain  lthe  0nlj  ™Arket  <J-  O’Connor), 

Port  to  which  cattle  are  sent  depended  on 
class  of  beasts — Different  classes  in  de- 

Ports  other  than  Dublin,  Bulk  of  traffic 
f ^5*938  r°U^h  ('J'  °'Connor).  25912- 

Diversion  of  traffic  to  Dublin  would  result 
from  reduction  of  rates  (J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25940-2. 

Transit  of,  refer  to  title  Animals,  Transit  of. 
Value,  decline  in  during  last  thirty  years  (J 
O’Connor),  25915,  25917-22.  ‘ ( ' 

Cattle  Teadees’  Association  : 

Opimim  state  pMch„e  (J  0,C(m. 


CAViN  AND  Leitrim  Light  Railway- 

Acquisition  of  lino  by  state,  ~ failing  ttu 

taking  ov«  by  Gnat  Northern  Company 
proposed  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24442-3  7 

Advice  note  given  for  coal-Change  in  note  h 
% gwvi'lg  arithw  weight  no 

late  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24342,  24349-51. 
Board  of  Trade  and  Railway  Commissioner 
had  been  applied  to  but  said  the 

2«68-61°  P™"  <J' 


Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Rahway — continued. 

Advice  Note  given  for  coal — continued. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Railway  Commissioners, 
etc. — continued. 

Advice  note  question  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted alone  but  together  with  re- 
quest for  a weighbridge— Correspon- 
dence between  witness,  Board  of 
Trade  and  Railway  Commission  (J 
O.  Lawder),  24461-74. 

Exceptional  for  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
so  far  as  witness  knew  (J.  0.  Lawder) 
24343,  24355-6. 

Representations  had  been  made  to  the  Com- 
pany, who  disclaimed  any  knowledge  or 
responsibility  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24352-61. 

Arigna  Coal  Company,  connection  with,  see 
Arigna  Coal  Company. 

Capital — All  issued  capital  was  in  guaranteed 
shares,  shareholders  practically  mortga- 
gees of  County  rates  (J.  0.  Lawder) 
24575-8. 

Complaints  of  traders  and  ratepayers — 

Directors’  refusal  to  receive  a deputation  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24323. 

See  also  sub-headings  Damage,  Rates,  etc. 

Construction — 

Time  required  for  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24280. 

Tramway  and  Railway,  Number  of  miles  of 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24282. 

Cost  per  mile  of  Tramway  and  Railway  portions 
of  line — Total  cost  £6,000  under  en- 
gineer’s estimate,  and  £26,000  under 
Board  of  Works’  estimate  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24281,  24285. 

County  Council,  Action  of,  in  regard  to  com- 
plaints, etc. — Council  had  done  nothing 
beyond  appointing  directors  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24446-50. 

Representations  to  County  Council — Witness 
had  brought  the  matter  before  individual 
Councillors  but  not  before  Council  as  a 
whole  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24451-3. 

Damage  of  goods  in  transit  and  delays — Company 
discourteous  and  disobliging — 

Action  against  Company  not  desirable 
Ratepayers  would  have  to  pay  the  costs 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24361. 

Discourtesy  was  the  main  ground  of  witness’s 
complaints  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24639-44. 

Instances  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24357-60,  24362, 
24366-8. 

Cases  quoted  not  exceptional  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24359,  24363. 

Directors,  Number  of,  etc.  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24322. 

County  Council  Directors — Four  on  Board,  one 
unable  to  read  and  write  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24453. 

Position  of — Minority  unable  to  effect 
anything  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24456, 
24627-31. 

Shareholders’  Directors,  Four  additional 
Directors  put  on  (J.  O.  Lawder), 
24454-5. 

Legality  of  Appointment,  Question  of — 
No  one  had  brought  the  matter  before 
any  Government  Authority  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24457-8. 

Too  many  Directors  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24321. 

Earnings  per  week  per  mile  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24284,  24290. 

Estimate  made  by  Provisional  Committee 
based  on  earnings  of  adjacent  rail- 
ways (J.  0.  Lawder).  24285-9. 
Names  of  adjacent  railways  referred  to 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24288. 

Extensions  to  Arigna  Mines  and  from  Dromod  to 
Roosky- — Proposed  Extensions — 

Cartage  from  Coal  Mines,  saving  that  would 
be  effected  by  extension — Question  as  to 
benefit  to  ratepayers  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24608-13. 

Contingent  liability  on  ratepayers — Rate- 
payers unwilling  to  incur  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  accident  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24393-4,  24440-1. 

Guarantee  offered  by  Shareholders’  Direc- 
tors in  1906  not  a sufficient  safe- 
guard (J.  0.  Lawder),  24531-4. 
Insurance — Question  why  ratepayer's  did 
not  insure  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24393, 
24486-8,  24535. 
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Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway — continued. 
Extensions,  etc. — continued. 

Contingent  liability,  etc. — continued. 

Leitrim  people  disapproved  of  the  Coal 
Company,  but  they  would  not 
object  if  the  line  could  be  made 
without  any  contingent  liability 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24583-6,  24596. 
Reasonableness  of  position  taken 
by  ratepayers,  Question  of  (J. 
O.  Lawder),  24597-617. 
Gcwernmemt  grant  offered  for  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24381. 

Carters,  Opposition  of  not  much  to  do 
with  refusal  of  grant  (T.  Corscadden), 
20723-5;  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24537, 
24589-95. 

Date  of  offer  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24385. 
Grant  offered  would  have  completed  line 
only  up  to  Arigna  Company’s  Works 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24524-7. 

Ratepayer's  compelling  County  Council  to 
refuse  grant  on  ground  of  Coal  Com- 
pany’s breach  of.  faiith  (J.  0. 

Lawder),  24381-2,  24387-90,  24437, 
24515-8,  24529. 

No  difficulty  in  extending  line  to  the  Mines, 
laird  fairly  level,  etc.  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24558-60. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  extensions  being  made, 
except  for  risk  to  ratepayers  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24440,  24485,  24596a. 

Scheme  submitted  to  County  Council  by  Rail- 
way Company  in  1903  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24521-4. 

Gauge- 

Economy  effected  by  construction  of  narrow 
gauge  line — Not  a question  of  rolling 
stock  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24618-23. 
Question  which  gauge  should  be  adopted 
if  the  line  were  to  build  again  (J. 
O.  Lawder),  24571-4. 

Reason  why  narrow  gauge  was  adopted  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24502-3,  24567-70. 
Management  by  Shareholders,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  result — Bad  management  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24579-82. 

Newry,  Keady  and  Tynan  Railway,  opposition 
to— Line  if  made  would  facilitate  traffic 
to  Newry  and1  lessen  receipts  of  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24539-41. 

. Offices — Head  Offices  in  Dublin,  Manager’s  and 
other  Offices  on  the  line  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24309,  24334. 

Complaints  made  against  removal  of  Head 
Offices  ito  Dublin — Resolution  by 
Grand  Jury,  urging  Directors  to 
bring  Head  Offices  to  Ballinamore 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24324. 

Directors’  reply — Objections  not  well 
founded  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24327-9. 
Dublin  Expenses — All  Board  Meetings  held 
in  Dublin  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24311-9. 
Offices  at  Ballinamore  too  small,  alleged — 
Arigna  Mining  Company  had  its  Offices 
in  same  building  with  Railway  Company, 
and  a second  storey  could  be  added  to  the 
building  (J.  0.  _ Lawder),  24333. 

Only  other  light  railway  that  had  offices  in 
Dublin  was  the  West  Clare  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24330-2. 

Original  Scheme — Extensions  contemplated,  etc. 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24384,  24440,  24489. 
Dromod  extension  to  Roosky  thrown  out  by 
reason  of  an  informality  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24492. 

Never  intended  to  go  up  Arigna  Valley — 
Contradiction  of  Mr.  Digges’s  statement 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24497-8. 

Passenger  Traffic — 

Decrease  due  to  increase  in  fares  two  years 
after  opening  of  line  (J.  O.  Lawder), 
24293-300. 

Not  enough  trains  to  meet  connections  from 
Belturbeb  and  Dromod  (J.  O.  Lawder), 
24401-8. 

Pilfering  on  line,  refer  to  sub-heading  Weights. 
Ratepayers’  Liability  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24271, 
24274. 

Amount  oonitributeid  <by  ratepayers  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24291-2. 


Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  -Railway—  continued. 

Ratepayers’  Liability — contain  tied. 

Area  on  which  rate  was  levied  (J.  O.  Lawder), 
24272-3. 

Oavan,  Question  as  to  Rate  paid  by— Witness 
acted  only  for  Leitrim  ratepayers  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24277. 

Dissatisfaction  among  ratepayers  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24301. 

Estimaces  by  Provisional  Committee  of  earn- 
ings and  working  expenses  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24285-90. 

Realisation  of  anticipations  would  have 
left  no  rate  to  pay  after  a few  years 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24291,  24491. 

Highest  and  lowest  rates  ever  paid  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24303. 

Increase  in  rate  within  last  three  or  four 
years  due  to  decision  to  have  a reserve 
fund — Fund  ought  to  have  been  opened  in 
the  beginning  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24306-8. 

Net  rate  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24275-6. 

Position  of  guarantors  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  lines,  Question  of  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24545-6. 

Rates — 

Flour — Wagon  rate  not  given  for  less 
than  six-ton  loads,  though  all 
the  Northern  Railways  gave  it 
for  five  tons — Newtowngore 

and  Corrawalleen  shopkeepers 
getting  flour  to  Killeshandra  at 
2s.  3d.  a ton  less  than  if  they  got 
it  by  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24411. 

Loss  entailed  on  railway  (J.  0. 

Lawder),  24429,  24434. 
Representations  had  been  made  to 
company  without  result  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24412-3. 

Two  companies  concerned  in  Kille- 
shandra route,  it  was  the  2s.  3d. 
per  ton  that  killed  the  Ballina- 
more trade  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24564-5. 

Oil- cake  from  Liverpool — Increase  in  rate 
since  1902  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24415-21. 

Advice  of  alterations — No  advice 
senti,  manner  in  which  witness 
came  to  know  of  change,  Corres- 
pondence with  Steamer  Com- 
panies, etc.  (J.  . 0.  Lawder), 
24422-3. 

Extent  to  which  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Company  was  to  blame  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24426. 

Last  consignment  ordered  to  bo  sent 
via  Sligo  at  the  old  rate  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24425. 

Local  bookings  less  than  through  bates 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24422-3,  24428-9. 

Reserve  fund  started  a few  years  ago — Fund 
should  have  been  opened  long  before  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24306-8,  24549. 

Time  during  which  line  had  been  open  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24283. 

Weights  of  goods  delivered  by  railway,  Absence 
of  any  means  of  checking — Cart  weigh- 
bridges needed,  cost,  &c.  (J.  0. 

Lawder),  24335-7. 

Advice  note  given  for  coal,  see  that  sub- 
heading. 

Cart,  not  wagon,  weigh  bridges,  proposed  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24340-1. 

Fee  charged  for  weighing — 

Cost  of  bridges  would  soon  be  recouped 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24338. 

No  objection  to  fee,  but  Company  ought 
to  be  compelled  -to  weigh  goods  (J. 
0.  Lawder),  24555-7. 

Pilfering  on  line.  Extent  of — Shortages  in 
coals  sent  to  witness  and  others 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24337,  24637-8. 
Railway  Servants,  Coal  taken  by — 
Explanation  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24353-4. 

Whitewashing  top  of  coal  suggested 
by  witness  as  a means  of  stop- 
ping thefts  ( J.  0.  Lawder), 
24344-8. 

3 <2.2 
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Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway— continued. 
Weights  of  goods — continued. 

Pilfering — continued. 

Provision  of  weigh-bridges  had  been  pro- 
posed by  witness  when  line  was  built, 
but  he  was  overruled  ( J.  O.  Lawder), 
24335,  24339. 

Working  Expenses  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24285. 

Cost  to  Ratepayers  in  nineteen  years  (E. 
Greer),  18500. 

Estimate  made  by  Provisional  Committee 
(J.  0.  Lawder),  24290. 

Working  of  Railway — Unsatisfactory  working— 
Dissatisfaction  of  Ratepayers  with  working 
of  line  in  general  (J.  0.  Lawder),  24395. 
Industries  discouraged  (J.  O.  Lawder), 
24432-4. 

Lopping  off  branches  from  original  scheme 
had  made  it  impossible  to  work  the  line 
economically  and  properly  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24444,  24493. 

Traffic  sent  away  from  line  to  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  (J.  O.  Lawder), 


Clare  County — continued. 


East  Clare  Railway  Scheme — continued. 
Guarantee  Question — 

Attitude  of  ratepayers  (G  O’O 
Westropp),  21600. 

Length  of  Line  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 


Necessary,  not  merely  desirable,  to  extend 
railway  system  in  East  Clare  and  Gal- 
way (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21598. 

Poverty  of  district,  Extent  to  which  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  was  warranted 
(G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21601-3. 

Revival  of  project,  feeling  in  favour  of  (G 
O’C.  Westropp),  21597.  V ' 

Route  which  would  make  line  a commercial 
success  and  open  up  district  (G.  O’C 
Westropp),  21594-5. 

Working  of  line  undertaken  by  West  Clare 
Company— Weakness  of  guaranteeing 
company  necessitated  that  new  line 
should  be  started  in  .a  strong  position 
(G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21479. 


Representations  made  to  Company  who 
had  ignored  them  (J.  O. 
Lawder),  24400. 

Traffic  sent  by  witness,  decrease  in  since 
1901 — Traffic  not  sent  by  any  other 
route,  but  actually  lost  to  district 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24475-84,  24507-8. 
Great  Northern  Railway  would  double  the 
traffic  in  about  a year  (J.  O.  Law- 
der), 24508. 

City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railway. 

Acceleration  of  Mail  Service  due  to  making  of 
line  (E.  Watson),  21640-2. 

Cost  of  line  (E.  Watson),  21636. 

Different  line  altogether  from  Drumcondra  Link 
(E.  Watson),  21637-9a. 

Guaranteed  by  South-Eastern,  Great  Northern, 
and  City  of  Dublin  Companies  (E. 
Watson),  21622. 

Impossible  to  raise  the  money  without  a 
guarantee  (E.  Watson),  21623-4. 

Separate  undertaking  of  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern  Company  (E.  Watson),  21622. 

Clara  Junction  Station. 

Great  Southern  and  Midland  Companies  not 
working  in  harmony,  porters  refusing  to 
carry  luggage  from  one  line  to  another, 
&c.  (J.  Clarke),  22108-17,  22148-9. 


Clare  County. 

East  Clare  Railway  Scheme. 

Benefits  that  would  have  been  conferred  on 
Ennis  and  on  County  Clare  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21485. 

Commercial  concern,  Proposal  brought  for- 
ward as  in  1895-6  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21489. 

Committee  formed  at  Scariff,  Negotiations 
with  Government,  &c.  (G.  O’C. 

Westropp),  21470-5,  21594. 

Cost,  Estimate  of — Line  and  rather  more 
than  its  equipment  included  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21476-9. 

Financial  success,  prospects  of  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21599. 

Grand  Jury’s  Resolution  in  favour  of  con- 
structing line  by  free  grant — No  pledges 
given  as  to  guarantee  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21468-9. 

Grant  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour— 
Amount,  proportion  of  estimated 
cost  (G.  OrC.  Westropp),  21476. 
Allotted  to  a line  in  Donegal  when 
guarantee  proposals  were  rejected  by 
Grand;  Jury  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21483,  21485. 

Guarantee  Question — 


Amount-  required,  proposal  put  before 
Grand  Jury  (G.  O’C.  Wes- 
tropp),  21480. 

Date  when  proposal  was  before 
Grand  Jury  (G.  O’C.  Wes- 
tropp),  21466-7. 

Proposal  rejected— Feeling  that 
Grand  Jury  was  prejudiced 
against  the  line*  (G.  O’C 
Westropp),  21481-2,  21596. 


Clare  Railways. 

Absorption  of  lines  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(A.  Miackey),  23595,  23687. 

County  Contribution — 

Amount  of  contribution,  Amount  above  the 
2 per  cent,  paid  on  guaranteed  capital, 
&c.  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21533-5. 

Charge^  on  county  at  large  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 

East  Clare,  Grievance  of  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21536-8. 

Poundage  from  3 d.  to  Is.  2d.  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21539. 

Division  between  West  and  South  Clare  lines 
theoretical  only,  Metals  continuous  (G. 
O’C.  Westropp),  21531-2a. 

East  Clare  Scheme,  see  Clare  County. 

Financial  Position — 

Ordinary  stock  of  both  lines  paying  nothing, 
Question  of— Amount  of  stock  so  small 
that  witness  had  never  heard  of  it  (G. 
O’C.  Westropp),  21544-6. 

>Sec  also  sub-heading  County  Contribution. 

Gauge — Question  of  converting  into  broad  gauge 
(G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21529. 

Advantage  to  district  if  gauge  wore  altered 
(A.  Miackey) , 23595. 

South  Clare  constructed  to  admit  of  Con- 
version, expense  would  therefore  be 
much  less  than  in  case  of  West  Clare 
line  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21530. 

West  Clare  would  have  to  be  completely  re- 
made (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21530. 

Head-Offices  of  West  'Clare  in  Dublin  (J.  O.  Law- 
der), 24332. 

Working  Expenditure — Explanation  of  high  ex- 
penditure on  West  Clare  line  (G.  O'C. 
Westropp),  21530,  21540-3. 

Working  of — Inquiry  by  Board  of  Works  into 
Working  of  West  Clare  line,  Result, 
&c.  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21546-8. 

Clare  jaorris. 

Midland  Great  Western,  and  Great  Southern 
and  Western  connection — Delays,  etc. 
(A.  C.  Larminie),  21374-7. 

Improvement  effected  (J.  Clarke),  22146. 

Poking  by  Great  Southern — Midland1  to 
blame  for  letting  in  the  Great  Southern 
(A.  C.  Larminie),  21377-9,  21435. 

Claremorris  and  Swinford  Light  Railway. 

Free  Grant— Amount  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Gross  receipts  and  working  expenses,  Deficit 
payable  by  guaranteeing  area  (J. 
Clarke),  22058-62. 

Guarantee — 

Amount  paid  by  guaranteeing  area,  rate  in 
the  pound  and  total  amount  (J. 
Clarke),  22037-8,  22061-3. 

Districts  included  in  guaranteeing  area  (J. 
Clarke),  22063. 

Length  of  line  (H.  Poe),  22036. 

Taking  over  .by  Wa/berford  iand  Limerick 
Company  (J.  Clarke),  22054-7. 

Treasury  Contribution — Amount  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20373. 
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Clarke,  Mr.  J. — Secretary  of  Mayo  County 
Council.  * 

Evidence,  22012-153. 

■Clogher  Valley  Railway. 

Badly  constructed  and  badly  laid  out  CM 
Lynch),  23405,  23461.  V 

Baronial  Guarantee — 

Amount  in  the  £,  Question  of  (M.  Lynch! 

23402.  J 

Charge  on  the  rates  still  existing  in  guaran- 
23228  P°rti0n  °f  the  county  (M-  Lynch), 

Connections  proposed  with  Bawnboy  Road  and 
Newry,  Question  of  advantage  (M. 
Lynch),  23462-8. 

■Cost  of  working  (E.  Greer),  18500. 

District  a good  agricultural  district,  complaint 
that  railway  did  not  serve  the  district 
(M.  Lynch),  23407,  23472. 

Length  (M.  Lynch),  23460. 

Paying  working  expenses— Interest  on  capital 
paid  by  Baronies  and  Treasury  (M 
Lynch),  23404.  3 ' 

Receipts,  Larger  from  goods  than  from  passen- 
gers— Statistics  (M.  Lynch),  23226-8. 

Reserve  fund,  Creation  of,  agreed  to  ( J O Law- 
der),  24550. 

Route  along  public  road  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance (M.  Lynch),  23458. 

•Cloughjordan. 

Rates,  Cloughjordan  and  Borrisokane—  Com- 
plaint of  Undue  Preference  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17629-42. 


Commercial  Travellers — continued. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Ltd. — Commercial  travellers  be- 
longing to  the  firm  said  the  railways 
treated  them  exceedingly  well,  only  com- 
plaint was  that  sometimes  there  was  a 
little  too  much  strictness  concerning 
luggage  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23839-40. 

Low’  rates  to  travellers  would  help  to  develop 
Irish  industries — View  of  General  Coun- 
cil (M.  A.  Ennis).  12565-8. 

Competition  among  Railways. 

Advantages  of,  in  the  North  of  Ireland— Opi- 
nion of  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13698. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  see  that  title. 

Carting  Competition,  Effect  on  rates  from  Porta- 
down  to  Armagh  and  Dungannon  (R.  N. 
Boyd),  24256-8. 

Existing^Competition  (J.  K.  Reid),  17302-7, 

Lack  of,  a drawback  in  the  South  of  Ireland  (R. 
H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16083. 

Cork — Loss  of  Trade  due  to  shortage  of 
wagons  (W.  T.  Green),  16585. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (E.  Watson),  21736. 

Poorer  parts  of  country,  was  competition  in  in- 
terests of?  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23907-16. 

Strong  Competition,  Advantage  of  (R.  M.  D 
Sanders),  18760-4. 

Water  Competition,  see  that  title. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 


'Clonmel. 


Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  disparity  in  Rates, 
see  Kilkenny. 

Lower  rate  from  Clonmel  to  London  than 
from  Clonmel  to  Dublin — Railway  Com- 
mission’s Order  (E.  Watson),  21863-5. 

Coach  Service— Experimental  Services  under  Act  of 
1896. 

Ennistymon  to  Lisdoonvarna  and  Ballyvaughan 
(G.  O’C.  Westropp),  2i581-92. 


Complaints  against  Railway  Companies. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  trader  wanting  to  get 
a complaint  investigated  under  present 
system  (R.  Watson),  14098. 

Loudest  complaints  came  from  those  who  had  the 
least  business  with  the  railways  (R. 
Watson),  14097. 

Tribunal  for  dealing  with,  see  title  Tribunal. 

Connections  at  Junctions. 

Sec  Train  Service  and  Names  of  Places. 


■Coal. 

Ballycastle  Coalfield,  see  that  title. 

Castlecomer  Coalfields,  see  that  title. 

Resources  of  Ireland — 

Antrim  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25303-4. 

Griffith’s,  Sir  R.,  Estimate  (H.  C.  Geoghe 
gan),  25078,  25305. 

Prospects  of  finding  coal  in  different  part 
of  Ireland  (T.  O’Donnell),  20550,  20554 
20573-5. 

Size  of  Coalfields,  etc.— Comparison  of  Austra 
Iasi  an  with  Irish  Coalfields  (J.  T.  N 
Anderson),  15937. 


Construction  of  Railways. 

Cost,  Comparison  with  cost  in  England  and 
Scotland  (W.  Field),  13163. 

Sec  also  Names  of  Railways  and  title  State 
Railways. 

Convoy  Woollen  Company,  Donegal. 

Length  of  time  the  factory  had  been  in  opera- 
tion (A.  Weir),  13639. 

Powerloom  Donegals,  not  homespuns  made  (A. 
Weir),  13516. 

Successful  in  a small  way  (A.  Weir),  13640. 


•Cold  Storage. 

Refer  to  Refrigerating  Stores. 

Collery,  Alderman  B. — Representing  Sligo  County 
Council. 

Evidence,  16687-795. 

COLLOONEY  AND  SwiNFORD  LlGHT  RAILWAY. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Treasury  contribution  (T.  O’Donnell),  20373. 

‘Commercial  System  of  Railway  Administration — 
Policy  and  Management  of  Railways 
under  existing  Private  Ownership,  see 
Private  Ownership,  and  for  question  of 
rates,  see  Rates — Reduction. 

■Commercial  Travellers. 

Annual  tickets  issued  at  very  cheap  rates  to 
members  of  Commercial  Travellers’  As- 
sociation to  all  centres  on  Midland  and 
Great  Northern  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23855-8. 


Transit  Question — 

Cartage — 

Service  in  many  cases  not  performed — 
Trouble  of  claiming  rebate  fell 
on  trader  (A.  Weir),  13537-8. 
Account  should  be  rendered  by  the 
Railway  Company  (A.  Weir), 
13546-9. 

Charge  refunded  (A.  Weir),  13542- 
3,  13550. 

Some  through  Rates  were  from  station 
to  station,  some  included  Cartage 
(A.  Weir),  13541. 

Distance  of  Factory  from  nearest  station 
(A.  Weir),  13517-8. 

Materials  and  tweed  carted  to  or  from  Con- 
voy or  Londonderry — Cost,  etc.  (A. 

Weir),  13521. 

Short  distances,  Excessive  Rates  charged  for 
(A.  Weir),  13558-73,  13588-94. 

Small  consignments,  considerable  portion  of 
trade  in — Rates  for  small  parcels  too 
high  (A.  Weir),  13551-7. 
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COOLREAGH,  BODYKE,  COUNTY  CLAHE. 

Grand  Canal,  District  mainly  served  by  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21450. 

Railways  serving  district  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21449. 

Rates,  Train  Service,  etc.,  refer  to  Ennis. 

Station,  Distance  from  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21450. 

COOK8TOWN  AND  STRABANE. 

Railway  projected  which  would  open  up  a wide 
disti-ict  containing  Quarries,  Coal,  etc. 
(J.  M'Colgan),  15545-56;  (M.  Lynch), 
23204-10. 

Competition  with  Clogher  Valley  Railway, 
Question  of  (M.  Lynch),  23409. 

District  somewhat  congested  and  land  of 
rather  poor  quality  (M.  Lynch),  23223- 
4,  23408. 

Donegal  to  Belfast,  journey  would  be  con- 
sider ablv  shortened  (M.  Lynch), 
23224-6.' 

Finance  Question — Desire  to  get  the  Railway 
provided  it  could  be  had  gratis,  efforts  to 
get  the  locality  scheduled  as  a congested 
district  (M.  Lynch),  23417-21. 

Profit  Question — Line  would  probably  not 
pay  more  than  working  expenses  (M. 
Lynch),  23416. 

Reasons  for  preferring  a line  from  Clogher  to 
Omagh  direct  (M.  Lynch),  23473-5. 

Co-operation. 

Bulk,  Consignment  by — 

Collecting  cars  (motors  or  steam  lorries)  pro- 
posed for  outlying  districts  (R.  M. 
D.  Sanders),  18863-4. 

Local  prejudice  against  Motors,  Diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  (R.  M.  D.  San- 
ders), 18865. 

Collection  of  small  quantities  on  one  day  in 
the  week  at  reduced  rates,  pro- 
posed— 

Beneficial  if  traders  could  be  got  away 
from  their  old  customs  (D.  S.  Pren- 
tice), 12745-6. 

Department  had  done  nothing  (D.  S. 
Prentice),  12711. 

Depots  and  cold  storage  stations,  Co-operation 
for  provision  of,  proposed  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18862. 

Difficulties — People  averse  to  Co-operation,  sus- 
picious of  one  another,  etc.  (D.  S.  Pren- 
tice), 12711-2,  12745;  (H.  Dale),  2221-2. 

Difficulty  dying  out,  but  it  certainly  existed 
(D.  S.  Prentice),  12703. 

State  Authority’s  efforts  would  be  useless 
unless  individual  producers  would  co- 
operate (H.  Dale),  22224. 

Encouragement  of  Co-operation,  Opinion  in 
favour  of  (W.  Field),  13319-20. 

Small  man  should  not  be  cut  out  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18866-8. 

Facilities  already  offered  by  Railways  not  taken 
advantage  of  because  there  was  no  co- 
operation (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18858-62. 

Number  of  different  routes  and  occasions  for 
shipments— -Competition  rather  a disad- 
vantage from  point  of  view  of  co-opera- 
tion (D.  S.  Prentice),  12714-5. 

Only  way  for  home  producer  to  meet  Foreign 
Competition  (H.  Dale),  22219-20. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Through  Rates,  and  Rates— 
Reduction. 


Coax. 


Cold  Storage  for  Butter,  etc.,  Private  provisioi 
for  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12731-3. 

Flour  Milling  Industry — Prosperity  greater  o: 
the  whole  than  in  any  other  part  0 
Ireland  (W.  T.  Green),  16625. 

Ivenmare  Railway  Scheme— Question  to  what  es 
tent  Cork  was  willing  to  pay  for  th 
22246*9  extension  desired  (H.  Dale) 


Mail  Service  Acceleration,  see  Mails,  North 
xt  ^ served  as  well  as  possible. 
Nationalisation  of  Railways,  Traders  in  favour  of 
(W.  T.  Green),  16628-9. 


Cork — continued. 

Rates — Local  Dissatisfaction,  Excessive  Rates 
Inequalities,  etc.  (H.  Dale),  22209.  ' 

Brewing  Industry— Cork  Brewers  sacrificed 
to  Dublin  interests — Increase  of 
rates  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment since  the  amalgamation  (H 
Dale),  22165,  22263-4. 

Killarney,  Rates  to — Clause  in  Act  lay- 
ing down  that  rates  to  Killarney 
were  not  to  be  higher  than  rates  to 
Tralee  (Balfour  Browne),  22271. 
Railway  Companies  had  tried  to  raise 
those  rates  which  gave  an  unfair 
preference  to  Dublin,  but  the  de- 
cision was  adverse  (H.  Dale),  22265- 
7 ; (Balfour  Browne,  Acworth) 
22267. 

Rates  complained  of  existed  before 
Amalgamation,  and  were  all  stereo- 
typed by  Amalgamation  Bill  (Bal- 
four Browne,  Acworth,  H.  Dale) 
22267;  (Balfour  Browne),  22270. 
Reductions  made  from  Dublin  to  towns 
in  Kerry,  No  proportionate  reduc- 
tions from  Cork — Instances  (H. 
Dale),  22165-7,  22168-94,  22268. 
Tralee,  Rate  to,  from  Dublin  originally 
put  in  force  to  meet  sea  competition 
(Balfour  Browne),  22269. 

Butfiqr  'traffic  had  decreased— Lower  rates 
and  extended  facilities  needed  (H. 
Dale),  22241-5. 

Competition — 

Free  Competition  without  fixed  arrange- 
ment between  Railway  and  Ship- 
ping Companies — Traders  might  get 
some  benefit  out  of  it  (W.  T. 
Green),  16598-605. 

Lack  of,  deprived  Cork  of  any  prospect 
of  lower  rates — Argument  in  favour 
of  State  Ownership  (W.  T.  Green), 
16597. 

Drapery — Heavy  Drapery,  Cork  refused  bene- 
fit of  special  rates  in  existence  from 
Cork  to  Dublin  or  Athlone,  to  sta- 
tions beyond  these  points  (H.  Dale), 
22199,  22202. 

Instances  (H.  Dale),  22200-5. 

Dublin — Cork  not  fairly  treated  in  regard  to- 
traffic  as  compared  with  (W,  T. 
Green),  16585. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Brewing. 

Flour-milling  at  Croom,  Railway  Companies’ 
refusal  to  give  a rate  of  4s.  6d. — 
Comparison  of  Rates  and  Distances, 
Cork  to  Limerick,  and  Cork  to 
Croom  (W.  T.  Green),  16618-21, 
16623. 

Objection  by  Mr.  Hexly  to  giving  a. 
cheaper  rate  to  Croom  from  Cork 
than  from  Limerick,  4s.  6 d.  against 
2s.  3/1.,  suggested  (W.  T.  Green), 
16626. 

State  Authority  would  give  a chance  in 
such  a case  (W.  T.  Green),  16622. 

Group  rate  to  Kerry  towns  from  Mallow,  see 
Kerry  County. 

Increased  Rates  to  Tralee,  Croom,  Killarney, 
Castleisland,  and  Listowel  proposed. 
Application  refused  by  Railway  and 
Land  Commission  (H.  Dale), 
22195-6. 

Reason  for  proposal — Possibly  that  the 
railway  felt  they  could  not  defend 
th©  existing  differences  (H.  Dale), 
22239. 

Maize — Comparison  of  Rates,  Cork  to  Kil- 
rush,  Danube  to  Cork  (W.  T.  Green), 
16608-17. 

Nothing-  special  in  Acts  of  Amalgamation 
affecting  rates  (H.  Dale),  22240. 

Representations  to  Board  of  Trade,  Question 
of — Witness  thought  they  had  been 
made,  but  could  not  say  for  certain  (H. 
Dale),  22233-6. 

Representations  to  Railway  Companies  with- 
out result  (H.  Dale),  22207-8. 
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Cork — continued. 

Through  Hates,  Unfair  disproportion  in  favour 
of,  as  against  Local  Rates,  owing  to  in- 
creasing influence  of  English  Companies 
(W.  T.  Green),  16588. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Green’s  Evidence  (H 
Dale),  22161-3.  v 

Flour— Comparison  of  Through  Rate  with 
Local  Rate  from  Cork — 

Liverpool  to  Charleville— Cork  to  Charle- 
ville  (W.  T.  Green),  16592. 
Liverpool  to  Fermoy— Cork  to  Fermov 
(W.  T.  Green),  16592. 

Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork— Cork  to 
Tralee  (W.  T.  Green),  16588-92. 
Exceptional  case,  probably  no  other 
place  in  Ireland  where  Rate 
varied  so  much  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine),  16987,  16989-90. 

Not  reasonable  to  reduce  Local  Rate 
to  suggested  share  that  Railway 
Company  reserved  out  of 
Through  Rate  (J.  K.  Reid), 
17271-3. 

Private  arrangement  of  fixed  Rates  between 
Railway  and  Shipping  Companies— In- 
stance of  simultaneous  reduction  of 
Rates  (W.  T.  Green),  16593-6. 

Wagons — Loss  of  Trade  owing  to  shortage  of 
wagons  (W.  T.  Green),  16585. 

Cork  and  Macroom  Line. 

Short  distance  passenger  traffic,  Catering  for  (A 
D.  Price),  18379. 

Small  parols  ^soale  not  available  (M.  Lynch), 

Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Authority  for  administration  of  railways  in 
event  of  State  purchase— Chamber  of 
‘Commerce  had  not  considered  the  ques- 
tion (W.  T.  Green),  16681-4. 

Constitution  (W.  T.  Gireen),  16580. 

English  railway  companies  acquiring  an  interest 
in  Irish  railways,  Attitude  towards  (W 
T.  Green),  16584-5. 

-State  purchase  of  railways,  Resolution  in  favour 
of  (W.  T.  Green),  16579,  16581-3,  16606- 
7,  16685  (H.  Dale),  22210. 

Broa22225inCipl6  °nly  discussed  (H-  Dal©), 

Corscabden,  Mir.  Thomas— lie  presenting  Cattle  Trade 
in  Manorham ilton  and  Cavan. 


Evidence,  20585-748. 

Cosby,  -Colonel  -R.  G.,  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Queen's 
County— Representing  Queen’s  County  Coun- 
cil and  Stradbally  District. 

Evidence,  25422-546. 

Cost  of  Construction. 

Oonstrction  should  -be  -as  cheap  as  possible,  con- 
18329^  Permanency  (A.  D.  Price), 
Clogher  Valley  and  part  of  Giant’s  Cause- 
way—Railways  constructed  for  about 
£3,000  a mile,  but  there  were  special 
conditions  (A.  D.  Price),  18330. 

Excessive— Line  costing  about  £2,000  a -mile  all 
that  wias  necessary  or  justifiable  (E. 
Greer),  185434.  ' 

Narrow  gauge  lines— Aver, age  cost,  including 
equipment  (A.  D.  Price),  18177. 

State  -railways,  see  that  title. 

Varying  according  to  locality  (A.  D.  Price) 
18187-8. 

County  Councils. 

Authority  for  control  of  railways,  General  Coun- 
oil  proposed  -as,  sec  Authority. 

Counsel,  Representation  by,  before  Commission— 
Neither  -the  General  Council  nor  indivi- 
dual councils  able  to  apply  their  funds 
towards  cost  of  appearing  by  counsel  (M 
A.  Ennis),  12458-61. 

Unjustl  and  intolerable  position — Wexford 
County  Council  resolution  (W.  Field), 
13423. 

Date  of  establishment  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18692. 


County  Court. 

Substitute  for  Railway  and  Can-al  Commission 
proposed  (W.  Field),  13301;  (E.  J 
L£|),  22364-5;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  had  formed 
no  opinion  (W.  A.  Currie),  13683-4. 

Cheapness  and  accessibility  would  prevent  in- 
fringements of  the  law  (H.  C.  Geoghe- 
gan),  25256. 

Competency  of  courts  -and  qualifications  of 
judges,  Question  of. 

Australian  courts  fitted  to  deal  with 
such  cases  as  the  recent  Dublin  case 
— Such  cases  would  entail  a great 
dislocation  of  ordinary  business, 
but  they  would  be  rare  (H  C 
Geoghegan),  25247-59. 

Cases  arising  under  a State  system 
would  be  comparatively  simple  (E. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25260-1. 

Some  judges  did  not  command  confidence 
(R.  Gibson),  26080. 

Counsel,  Traders  would  -be  represented  by,  but 
cost  would  be  much  less  than  before  Ra.il- 
way  -Commission  (E.  Green-),  18497-8 

County  Court  with  further  appeal  to  Judge 
3 18495*  pTOpOSed  (®*  Greer),  18492- 
Irish  procedure — There  was  an  appeal  on 
questions  of  fact  -as  well  as  of  law 
(E.  Greer),  18664. 

No  appeal  fyom  -a  Judge  of  Assize  (E. 

Greer),  18670-1.  ' 

Number  of  Civil  Bill  appeals,  Question 
as  to  ability  of  Irish  judges  to  deal 
expeditiously  with  question  of  rail- 
way  management  (E.  Greer),  18664-9. 
Running  down  action,  Case  of— There 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, and  such  a oase  could  be  taken 
to  the  House  of  Lords  (E.  Greer) 
18672.  " 

Procedure — 

Practically  same  -as  in  England  (E 
Greer),  18499. 

Proceedings  would  be  initiated  by  a short 
petition  stating  grievance  ("E. 
Greer),  18537. 

Public  Representative  Council,  Establishment 
of,  would  render  County  -Court  unneces- 
sary—Suggestion  was  made  in  view  of 
continuation  of  private  management  (E. 
Greer),  18590-3.  V 

Several  counties,  Questions  affecting  difficulty 
in  regard  to  (E.  Greer),  18562. 

Central  railway  authority  could  send 
down  representatives — Uniformity 
of  decision  would  be  thus  secured  (E. 
Greer),  18563-5. 

Totally  unsuitable  (J.  Oarvill),  20837. 

Traders  would  be  satisfied  to  have  a court 
-almost  on  the  spot  (E.  G-ree-r),  18496. 

Cox,  Mr.  John  M.— Seed  Merchant,  Dundalk. 

Evidence,  14676-807. 

Craven,  Mr.  F.  J .—Representing  Messrs.  Ransoms, 

Sims  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  of  Ipswich 

Evidence,  19552-692. 

Creameries. 

Improvement  of — Department’s  scheme  of  1903 
(A.  P.  Wilson),  12776. 

Increase  in  number  of  creameries— Increase 
m number  registered  und-er  scheme  (A 
P.  Wilson).  12776-7. 

Surprise  butter  competitions,  see  Butter. 

Number  now  existing— Number  under  inspection 
of  Department  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12813. 

Groom. 

Flour  milling— Attempted  revival  handicapped 
by  rates  from  -Cork,  see  Cork— Rates. 

Currie,  Mr.  W.  A.— Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Har- 
bour Board. 

Evidence,  13601-882. 
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Cylinders  of  Oxygen. 

Rates  for— Complaints  of  excessive  charges  some- 
times due  to  fact  that  customers  returned 
cylinders  without  marking  them  as 
empties  (T.  Moyne),  12654. 


Dairying. 

Butter,  see  that  title. 

Importance  of  dairy  produce  as  articles  of  export 
(A.  P.  Wilson),  12773. 

Instructors  provided  by  Department  (A.  P.  Wil- 
son), 12769-71. 

Methods  of  instructors  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12775. 

Dale,  Alderman  Henry — Appearing  on  behalf  of  Cork 
Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping. 

Evidence,  22154-271. 

Davies,  Mr.  John — General  Manager  of  Midland  and 
South-Western,  Junction  Railway. 

Evidence,  20919-21317. 

Damage  to  Live  Stock,  Coons  and  Produce  during 
Transit — Breakages,  Rough  Handling,  &c. 
Compensation — 

Difficulty  in  making  any  company  responsible 
for  any  serious  loss — Instances. 
Butter  traffic  (R.  Gibson),  26139-40, 
26143-4. 

Salt  mislaid  at  Charleville  for  a week — 
Three  such,  cases  in  about  a year  (R. 
Gibson),  26222-4. 

Great  Northern  (I.)  Railway — Attitude  in 
regard  to — All  claims  repudiated  ; every- 
thing litigated  (J.  Jordan),  25345-62. 
Owner’s  Risk  Rate,  see  that  title. 


Delays  in  Delivery. 


Butter — Instances  (W.  Field),  13287. 

English  railway  companies  in  Ireland  sending 
traffic  by  circuitous  routes  (W.  Field), 
13281-3,  '13287. 

Irish  products  supplanted  by  products  from  the 
Continent  owing  to  delays  in  transit — 
Instances  (R.  Gibson),  26234,  26259-72. 

Sec  also  Animals,  Transit  of,  and  names  of  places 
sub-heading  Cattle. 


Denmark. 

Butter  exports — Government  took  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  non-Danish  butter  being 
sold  as  Danish  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12863-7. 

Uniformity  of  quality  of  butter  a myth — Reputa- 
tion of  Danish  butter  due  to  “ booming  ” 
(R.  Gibson),  26135-8. 

Eels — Rate  to  London  (A.  Mackey),  23508. 


Department  of  Agriculture. 

See  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  De- 
partment of. 

Derelict  Railways. 

Parsonstown  and  Portumno  Railway,  see  that 
title. 


Derg,  Lough. 

Steamer  service  established  under  Railways  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1896  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 


See  Londonderry. 

Development  of  the  Country. 

English  railways,  Influence  of,  refer  to  title 
English  Railways. 

Extension  of  railways,  Development  by  means  of, 
see  Extension. 

Handicapped  by  existing  railway  system  and  by 
rates  and  fares  in  operation  (W  T 
Trench),  17607-8;  (H.  J.  Forde),  22705. ' 

Railway  companies  did  nothing,  though  it 
would  be  in  their  own  interest  to  do  some- 
thing (E.  J.  Long),  22366,  22557-8. 


Development  of  the  Country — continued. 

Home  Rule,  Desire  for — Irish  desire  to  manage 
her  own  affairs  commercially  was  of  re- 
cent growth  ; people  generally  were  tak- 
ing lan  increased  interest  in  commercial 
affairs  (H.  J.  Forde),  22727-31. 

Industries,  Development  of,  in  event  of  nationali- 
sation of  railways  under  an  Irish  au- 
thority (A.  'Mackey),  23612. 

Kerry  County  Council  resolution  (St.  J.  H.  Dono- 
van), 22816. 

Land  purchase  system — Possible  effects  in  in- 
creasing production  (A.  C.  Lamninie), 
21416-20. 

Management  of  railways  with  tlie  object  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  of 
the  country  proposed — 

Limerick  Council's  resolution  (E.  J.  Long), 
22436. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (E.  J.  Long),  22443-4. 

Payment  of  resulting  deficiency,  see  title 
Rates — Reduction. 

Mineral  possibilities,  coal,  gold,  etc.  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20550,  20554-5,  20573-5. 

Nothing  to  develop  except  the  fishing  industry 
(A.  C.  Larminie),  21414-5. 

PubLic  ownership  would  promote  development  (R. 
Griffith),  24760,  25071-89. 

State  would  be  in  a position  to  make  experi- 
ments, which  existing  companies  could 
not  do  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16426 ; (J. 
Davies),  21302. 

Refer  also  to  title  Nationalisation. 

Devonshire  Committer,  1868. 

Reduction  of  antes  recommended — Policy  of 
nationalisation  taken  for  granted  (W. 
Field),  13208-11. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of. 

State  purchase  of  Irish  railways,  Views  on  (H. 
C.  Googliegan),  25103,  25113-7. 


Digges,  Mr. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  Pamphlet  on  (J.  0. 
Lawder),  24495-409,  24587. 

Dingle. 

Through  nates  for  breadstuffs  detrimental  to  trade 
of  Tralee,  see  Tralee. 

Dining  Cars. 

Shut  off  in  some  places,  and  put  on  in  others — 
Map  handed  in  (W.  Field),  13290. 


Directors. 

Business  experience,  Lack  of  (M.  Lynch),  23385. 

Constitution  of  Irish  railway  boards,  difference 
from  that  of  English  boards — Profes- 
sional element  move  represented  on 
English,  boards  (E.  Watson),  21701-2. 

Mixture  in  management  proposed — Representa- 
tives of  small  towns  to  be  chosen  as  well 
as  those  of  large  ones  (M.  Lynch),  23385. 

Number  of  directors  of  Irish  railway  companies 
(W.  Field),  13257. 


Dividends. 

Higher  in  Ireland  than  those  of  average  dividend- 
paying  companies  in  Great  Britain  (W. 
Field),  13162-3. 

Cost  of  construction  and  rolling  stock  much 
smaller  and  wages  lower  than  in  Great 
Britain  (W.  Field),  13163,  13165. 

Exclusion  or  inclusion  of  nominal  additions 
to  capital,  Question  of — Effect  on  return 
(Poe,  Field,  Davies),  13321,  21004-5. 

Dolan,  Mr.  J. — Appearing  on  behalf  of  Ardee  Town 

Commissioners. 

Evidence,  13424-512. 

Donegal. 

Fishing  Industry — 

Amount  of  traffic  (J.  Sweeney),  14855-6. 

Curing  done  by  Scotch  and  Local  curers  (J- 
Sweeney),  14901. 
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Donegal — continued. 

Fishing  Industry — continued. 

Extent  of  importance  of  industry  (J  Swee- 
ney), 14859-62. 

Kind  of  Fishing  (J.  Sweeney),  14856. 

Local  trade  (J.  Sweeney),  14902. 

Poverty  of  fishing  class  (J.  Sweeney),  14824. 

Rates — 

Barrels — 

Carriage  Londonderry  to  Burton- 
port  (J.  Sweeney),  14915-21. 
Returned  Empties,  rate  for  (J. 
Sweeney),  14819-22;  (G.  Fitz- 
gibbon),  14921. 

Sent  all  the  way  from  Wick  to  Bur- 
tonport  (J.  Sweeney),  14823. 
Burtonport  to  Derry,  rate  lower  than  to 
Crawley  (J.  Sweeney),  14848. 
Burtonport  to  London,  Rates  higher 
than  from  Wick  and  other 
Scotch  towns  to  London  (J. 
Sweeney),  14815-8. 

Burtonport  rate  5s.  less  per  ton  (G. 

Fitzgibbon),  14926a,  14928-9. 
Burtonport  rate  should  be  cheaper 
because  part  of  journey  was 
done  by  sea  (J.  Sweeney), 
14932. 

Class  of  fish  referred  to  (J.  Swee- 
ney), 14922-3. 

Distance  from  London  of  Wick  and 
Burtonport  (G.  Fitzgibbon), 
14931. 

English  Companies  had  undertaken 
to  put  Burtonport  on  same  foot- 
ing as  Scotch  fisheries — Matter 
to  be  cleared  up  (Col.  Plews), 
14931. 

Unfair  treatment  by  railways  in 
getting  through  rates  by  sea  to 
London  (J.  Sweeney),  14810-2. 
County  Council  had'  not  taken  up  the 
matter  (J.  Sweeney),  14857-8. 
Derry  to  Dublin — Rate"  given  owing  to 
existence  of  sea  competition  (J. 
Sweeney),  14909. 

Development  of  trade  hindered  by  high 
rates  (J.  Sweeney),  14902-3. 

Inland  Rates  prohibitive  (J.  Sweeney), 
14854. 

English  inland  rates,  Comparison 
with — Witness  had  not  got 
figures  (J.  Sweeney),  14865-8a. 
New  York,  Rate  to  less  than  rate  to 
Portadown  or  Enniskillen  (J. 
Sweeney),  14853-4. 

No  reduction  applied  for  (J.  Swee- 
ney), 14910-1. 

Women  packers  and  curers — , 

Importance  of  giving  employment  to 
women — Disagreement  with  Mr. 
Sweetman’s  evidence  (J.  Sweeney), 
14875-9. 

Irish  curers  should  be  encouraged  to  em- 
ploy girls  by  giving  them  cheap 
rates  on  railways  (J.  Sweeney), 
14827. 

Concession  refused  by  Lough  Swilly 
Company  (J.  Sweeney),  14827. 
Harvesters,  Concessions  to  (J. 
Sweeney),  14828. 

Number  of  girls  who  would  travel 
together  (J.  Sweeney),  14829. 
Migration  of  (J.  Sweeney),  14824-6. 

Granite  Industry — Rates  quoted  for  taking 
granite  from  Dungloe  to  Burtonport  (J. 
Sweeney),  14879-86. 

Tourist  traffic — 

Hotel  accommodation  good  (J.  Sweeney), 
14831. 

Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway,  bad 
working  of,  deterred  English  people  from 
travelling  on  the  line  (J.  Sweeney), 
14832-7,  14842-3. 

Donegal  and  Killtbegs  Light  Railway. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Treasury  contribution  (T.  O’Donnell),  20373. 


Donegal  County  Council. 

Nationalisation  and  State  Purchase,  Views  on — 
Matter  had  not  been  discussed,  but  Wit- 
ness knew  what  the  prevailing  feeling 
was  (J.  Sweeney),  14906-8. 

Political  Composition — Number  of  Unionists, 
etc.  (J.  Sweeney),  14904-5. 

Donegal  Railways. 

Acquisition  jointly  by  Great  Northern  of  Ireland 
and  Midland  of  England  (Chairman), 
13703-4;  (R.  H.  Todd),  13925-7,  14002. 

Agreement  scheduled  to  the  Act  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13928. 

Londonderry,  Opposition  of — Loss  of  dif- 
ferential rate  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13708;  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16887- 

History  of  attempts  to  obtain  by  legis- 
lation a differential  rate  of 
2.?.  6 d.  per  ton  and  10s.  a wagon 
on  cattle,  Terms  obtained  (M. 
A.  Ballantine),  16812-29. 

Objection  to  Purchase  (R.  Watson),  14108. 

Rates  raised — Possibly  subsidies  were  done 
away  with  and  taxation  reduced  (W.  A. 
Lindsay),  23882-4. 

Allport  Commission,  Witness’s  suggestions  be- 
fore— Practically  all  carried  out  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13890-2. 

Ardara  and  a village  near  Milroy  Bay,  Sug- 
gested extension  to  (A.  D.  Price), 
18213-7. 

Present  position  in  regard  to  line,  Question 
as  to  (A.  D.  Price),  18306-8. 

Proposed  at  original  Commission  in  Donegal 
(A.  D.  Price),  18305. 

See  also  Londonderry  to  Moville. 

Balfour  Line — Not  entirely,  Killybegs  and  Glen- 
ties  branches  were  given  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23886,  23888-90. 

Benefit  to  district — Enormous  benefit  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13893-5,  13975. 

Population,  Effect  on  (R.  H.  Todd),  13896-7. 

Committee  formed  in  1882  to  supply  information 
as  to  necessities  of  the  district  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13887. 

Cookstown,  Existing  railway  connection  with 
Belfast  (R.  H.  Todd),  13916-7. 

District  fairly  well  served  on  the  whole  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13898. 

Donemana  to  Cookstown  Line  almost  parallel 
with  the  Draperstown  and  Park  Line, 
but  there  was  a range  of  hills  between 
(R.  H.  Todd),  13992. 

Draperstown  and  Park,  Line  advocated  to — 

Benefits  anticipated  (R.  H.  Todd),  13985-8. 

Park,  Continuation  beyond,  would  necessi- 
tate a tunnel  (R.  H.  Todd),  13984. 

Tunnel  avoided  by  new  conditions  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13981-4. 

Extensions  needed — Inland  districts  still  needing 
railway  accommodation  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13899,  13904-5. 

Congested  portions  of  districts  concerned 
would  be  immensely  benefited  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13910. 

Districts  mentioned  not  congested  according 
to  definition  (R.  H.  Todd),  13909. 

Population  that  would  be  affected  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13911. 

Profits,  Prospect  of — Lines  recommended 
would  pay  reasonable  dividend  when 
traffic  was  fully  developed  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13979-80. 

Resources  of  districts  concerned,  Minerals, 
etc.  (R.  H.  Todd),  13905-15. 

Three  Railways  to  which  witness  confined  his 
evidence  (R.  H.  Todd),  13901-3. 

See  also  sub-headings  Draperstown  and  Park 
Line,  Donemana  to  Cookstown,  and  Ar- 
dara. 

Gauge — Branch  and  Light  Railways  all  3 ft. 

gauge,  system  could  be  worked  as  a nar- 
row gauge  system  (A.  D.  Price),  18172, 
18363-4. 

Lighting  of  carriages,  Complaints  as  to — Ar- 
rangements would  be  made  (M.  M'Nelis), 
16536. 

Remunerative  undertakings,  Question  of — Some 
had  paid  more  than  working  expenses 
(R.  H.  Todd),  13976. 
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Donegal  Railways — continued. 

Road  Tramways,  Donegal  unsuited  for— Repre- 
sentations resulting  in  introduction  of 
clauses  into  Bill  of  1883  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13888.  . , v 

Route — Original  Route  (W.  A Lindsay), 
23886-7. 

Donoughhore  Extension  of  Cork  and  Muskerry 
Railway. 

Transferred  to  County  Authority,  Receipts  not 
having  covered  working  expenses  for  2 
years  in  succession  (G.  Shanahan), 
20605. 

Donovan,  Mr.  St.  J.  H. — 'Representing  Kerry 
County  Council,  Tralee  Ilarlour  Board,  etc. 

Evidence,  22732-969. 

Dooley,  Mr.  J.  G. — Representing  Kilkenny  County 
Council. 

Evidence,  16215-63. 

Downpatrick  and  Aedglass  Light  Railway. 


Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 


Great  Northern  Railway  Scheme  of  Rates  framed 
to  favour  Belfast  as  against  Drogheda, 
Question  of  (J.  Dolan),  13435-7,  13440, 
13451. 

Cattle,  Rates  for — Rate  from  Ardee  to  Glas- 
gow via  Belfast  lower  than  rate  via 
Drogheda  (J.  Dolan),  13441. 

Number  of  steamers  from  Drogheda,  Ques- 
tion of  (J.  Dolan),  13438-40. 

Low  Rates  given  in  order  to  strangle  local  ship- 
ping enterprise  (J.  Dolan),  13458. 

Belfast  favoured  at  the  expense  of  Drogheda 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  24002. 

Pooling  of  Irish  trade  by  London  and  North- 
Western,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railways — Drogheda  Steamship  Co. 

bought  up  by  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
monopoly  created,  etc.  (J.  Dolan), 
13458-69,  13500-2. 

Drumcondra  Link  Line. 

Acceleration  of  Mail  Service  to  the  South  pro- 
mised when  line  was  projected — Promise 
not  fulfilled  (E.  Watson),  21649 a-60, 
21842. 

Sixteen  minutes  saved  alleged — Contradic- 
tion, Table  of  train  service  before  and 
after  1 April,  1897,  handed  in  (E.  Wat- 
son), 21660-3. 

Two  speeches  in  whiqh  promise  was  made 
handed  in,  Date,  Words  of  promise,  etc. 
(E.  Watson),  21650,  21653-5,  21657, 
21844-8. 

Competition  with  Midland  Great  Western,  Ques- 
tion of — Question  as  to  advisability  of 
expenditure  in  making  line  (E.  Wat- 
son), 21722-35. 

Cost  of  Construction  (E.  Watson),  21723. 

Delays  in  opening  line,  Great  Southern  and 
Western  not  to  blame  for  (E.  Watson), 
21649. 

Drtjmmond  Commission,  1838. 

Report  in  favour  of  construction  of  all  further 
lines  by  the  State  (W.  Field),  13208. 

Dublin. 


Cattle — Conveyance  to  Dublin  Markets,  etc. — 
Commission  on  beasts  sold  in  Dublin  Mai 
ket  (E.  Sclater),  14663-5. 

Delays  in  Transit— Cattle  kept  too  long  i 
wagons,  whole  day  required  to  go  3 
miles  from  Kells  to  Dublin  (1 
Sclater),  14516-7,  14519. 

Complaint  general  all  over  the  distric 
and  applied  to  regular  weekly  traffi 
(E.  Sclater),  14518-25. 
Deterioration  in  Cattle— Fax  mor 

serious  with  fat  cattle  than  wit' 
stores  (E.  Sclater),  14525-7. 


Dublin — continued. 


Cattle,  etc. — continued. 


Inspection  yards  owned  by  Shipping  Com 
panies  (D.  S.  Prentice),  21768. 

Navan  to  Dublin — Rates  charged  by  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  exactly  the 
(E.  Sclater),  14643-7. 

Cross  City  communication,  Lack  of Pas- 

senger communication  between  the  Ter- 
mini needed  (W.  Field),  13122-4. 

Feeding  Cake  and  Fertilisers,  Rates  for,  etc.— 
Cattle  Trade,  Relation  of  trade  with  (W 
T.  Watson),  21937.  v * 

Classification  of  Fertilisers — Basic  slag  in 
different  class  from  manufactured 
fertilisers,  Rates  consequently 
differed  though  value  was  much 
the  same,  and  basic  slag  was  slightly 
less  in  bulk  (W.  T.  Watson),  21891-9. 
21988. 

Amount  of  basic  slag  imported  (W.  T 
Watson),  21889,  21908,  21990. 
Amount  of  traffic — Amount  of  chemical 
fertilisers  used  in  Ireland,  Quanti- 
ties sent,  etc.  (W.  T.  Watson) 
21896,  21904-8. 

Dublin  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Industry,  but  there  were  factories 
in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Derry  (W.  T. 
Watson),  21910. 

Not  suggested  that  companies  should 
bring  down  rates  for  the  whole 
traffic,  but  minimum  in  class  C, 
they  could  treat  superphosphate, 
something  like  basic  slag  (W.  T. 
Watson),  21988-93. 

Railway  Companies  unable  to  alter 
classification  (W.  T.  Watson), 
21989. 

Rate  fixed  when  basic  slag  had  no  value 
as  a bye-product  (Choker  Barring- 
ton), 21902. 

Representations  had  been  made  to  Rail- 
ways (W.  T.  Watson),  21900-2. 
Smaller  rates  would  meet  the  complaint 
in  all  cases  (W.  T.  Watson),  21903. 
Dublin  now  a manufacturing  port  in  this 
business,  Kind  of  cake  made  (W.  T. 
Watson),  21911-3,  21918,  21938. 
Equalisation  of  Local  Rates  and  Through 
Rates  from  port  of  entry  to  inland 
towns — 

Gain  to  Dublin  if  railways  insisted 
on  full  rate  from  Dublin  and  traffic 
was  all  sent  by  steamer — Question  of 
(W.  T.  Watson),  21997-2011. 

Railway  and  Steamship  Companies 
should  show  in  their  rates  what  pro- 
portion each  got  out  of  through 
rates  (W.  T.  Watson),  21938. 
Steamer,  traffic  sent  by,  whenever  pos- 
sible (W.  T.  Watson),  21976. 
Feeding  meal,  Cake  sent  as  from  Liverpool 
to  Tipperary  at  lower  rate  so  that 
railways  seemed  to  have  power  to 
give  lower  rates  (W.  T.  Watson), 
21926-30. 

Only  case  of  complaint  in  this  matter- 
(W.  T.  Watson),  21958. 

Origin  of  rates,  Based  on  old  Limerick 
and  Waterford  rate  (W.  T.  Watson), 
21995-7. 


Representations  had  been  made  to  Com- 
pany in  this  particular  case,  with- 
out result  at  present  (W.  T.  Watson), 
21931-2. 

Importance  of  Industry,  Recent  develop- 
ment, etc.  (W.  T.  Watson),  21920-2. 
Mallow,  Rate  to — Higher  than  to  Cork,  though 
Cork  was  twenty-five  miles  further 
(W.  T.  Watson),  21983-4. 


Raw  Material — 

Higher  Ocean  freight  to  Dublin  than  to- 
Liverpool  (W.  T.  Watson),  21954-5. 
Imported  direct,  mainly  from  Hnited'. 
States  (W.  T.  Watson),  21919,. 
21923-4,  21956-7. 
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Dublin — continued : 

Feeding  Cake,  etc. — continued. 

Small  consignments,  Minimum  rates  for 

Preference  given  to  Liverpool 
(W.  T.  Watson),  21871-5,  21912, 
21914,  21925,  21952-4. 

Board  of  Trade  had  put  the  matter  right 
in  the  only  case  referred  to  them 
(W.  T.  Watson),  21939-44. 

Instances  (W.  T.  Watson),  21876-9, 
21884-6,  21968. 

Large  expansion  of  trade  would  result 
from  concession  desired  (W.  T. 
Watson),  21987. 

Percentage  of  Rates  on  value  of  cake 
(W.  T.  Watson),  21978-80. 

Rates  in,  themselves  not  complained  of, 
witness  would  be  satisfied  to  have 
minimum  rate  for  a smaller  con- 
signment (W.  T.  Watson),  21887, 
21965-7,  21969,  21977,  21981-6. 
Representations  to  Railway  Companies, 
Question  as  to  result  (W.  T. 
Watson),  21915-7. 

Six-ton  lots— 

Minimum  applied  all  over  Ire- 
land except  on  some  light 
railways  (W.  T.  Watson), 
21880-3. 

Too  big — Farmers  would  not  take 
them  (W.  T.  Watson),  21974. 
Special  terms  for  large  quantities — Con- 
cessions given,  special  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  each 
time  (W.  T.  Watson),  21959-61. 
Lavatory  Accommodation  proposed  on  all 
trains  running  between  Derry,  Bel- 
fast, and  Dublin  (J.  M'Colgan), 
15541-4. 

Rates — 

Feeding  Cake  and  Fertilisers,  see  that  sub- 
heading. 

Feeding  Stuffs — 

Nenagh,  Excessive  rate  to  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17652-9. 

Reduction  to  one-half  proposed — Wit- 
ness did  not_  think  that  Rail- 
way Companies  ought  to  be 
asked  to  carry  goods  at  a less 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17660-1. 

Great  Northern  Rates  favouring  Belfast 
at  expense  of  Dublin,  Question 
of  cheap  excursion  fares  given 
to  Belfast  and  not  to  Dublin 
(J.  Dolan),  13454. 

Representations  to  Railway  Com- 
pany, Question  of  (J.  Dolan), 
13455. 

Indian  Corn  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12689. 

Local  Rates  higher  than  corresponding 
proportions  of  through  rates  (E. 
Watson),  21785,  21788. 

Bavarian  Chairs,  Comparison  of  local 
rate  to  Galway  with  through  rate 
from  Bavaria  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23779. 

Magic  Lantern  Screen  rate  from  London 
compared  with  rates  to  and  from 
Roscrea  (T.  Mayne),  12571-99,  12609- 
14,  12634-45,  12649-50,  12667-75. 

Yeast — Rate  to  Cork  compared  with  rate 
from  Belfast  to  Cork  (D.  S.  Prentice), 
12682-8. 

Through  Rates  by  Kingstown  to  Holy- 
head — Merchandise  could  not  be 
carried  by  mail  steamers  likd  pas- 
senger traffic  (E.  Watson),  21633. 

Traffic  originating  in  Dublin  and  going  to 
Liverpool  without  touching  Railways 
— Guinness’s  Porter  and  the  Whiskey 
traffic  (E.  Watson),  21739. 

Dublin  and  Blbssington  Tbamway: 

Receipts— £2,000  a year  over  working  ex- 
penses (J.  J.  Rooney),  26381. 

Dublin  and  Gaebistown — Railway  Peoposed  : 
Alternative  proposals  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26353. 

Not  so  useful  as  proposed  route  for 
cattle  traffic  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26353, 
26361-3. 


Dublin  and  Gaeeistown — Railway  Peoposed — con- 
tinued. 

Approval  of  original  project  by  Board  of 
Works  and  by  Surveyors  of  Counties  cf 
Dublin  and  Meath  (J.  J.  Roonevl. 
26338-9. 

Area  in  need  of  railway  accommodation  (P.  J. 
Kettle),  26305. 

Cost  per  mile,  route  and  length  of  proposed 
line  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26335-7,  26354-70. 

County  Council,  project  had  never  been 
brought  before — Most  of  the  County 
Councillors  were  in  favour  of  scheme 
(P.  J.  Kettle),  26325-6,  26377-9. 

Defeat  of  original  project  due  to  influence  of 
Great  Northern  Railway  (P.  J.  Kettle), 
26294,  26324;  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26344-51 

Alternative  projects  supported  by  Great 
Northern  and  dropped  when  opposition 
to  first  project  was  successful  (P.  J. 
Kettle),  26303-4. 

Competition,  fear  of  not  justified  (P.  J. 
Kettle),  26295- 30L 

Ward's,  Mr.,  Success  in  getting  a 
guarantee  for  a railway  from  Malahide 
to  Garristown  regarded  as  a proof  of 
Great  Northern  influence  with  Grand 
Jury  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26351-2,  26374-6. 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Morley,  Failure  to  obtain 
grant  (J.  J,  Rooney),  26353. 

Fertile  district  north  of  Dublin  without  any 
means  of  communication  (P.  J.  Kettle), 
26279-80,  26307-8,  26315 ; (J.  J. 

Rooney),  26355-8. 

Decrease  in  population  and  in  industries 
owing  to  want  of  railway  accommoda- 
tion (P.  J.  Kettle),  26280-1;  (J.  J. 
Rooney),  26354. 

Development  would  take  place  if  there  was 
a Railway,  district  had  gone  into  grass 
(P.  J.  Kettle),  26286-8&A,  26306,  26309- 
11 ; (J.  J.  Rooney),  26355,  26359-60. 

Finance  Question — 

Free  Grant  or  subsidy,  desire  for — No  formal 
application  had  been  made  to  any  public 
body  (P.  J.  Kettle),  26287-8,  26291- 
3,  26312-4. 

Locality  would  be  willing  to  contribute  in 
event  of  Treasury  making  a grant  (P.  J. 
Kettle),  26327-8 ; (J.  J.  Rooney),  26380, 
26382. 

Private  enterprise — not  possible  to  provide 
capital  (P.  J.  Kettle),  26287,  26316-23. 

Gauge  proposed  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26381. 

Motor  service  had  been  proposed  but  it.  would  not 
provide  sufficient  accommodation  (P.  J. 
Kettle),  26288-9. 

Ratepayers — Attitude  of  (J.  J.  Rooney),  26342. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure — Estimate  (J.  J. 
Rooney),  26340-1. 


Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway. 

First  Railway  in  Ireland  (A  D.  Price),  18154. 
Gauge  (A.  D.  Price),  18155. 

Original  gauge  (A.  D.  Price),  18165-7. 


Dublin  and  South  Easteen  Railway. 

Amalgamation  with  Great  Northern  proposed 
(E.  Watson),  21691. 

Efficiency  and  economy  would  be  increased — 
Serious  Mistakes  in  policy  ever  since 
line  had  been  formed  (E.  Watson),  21692- 
3,  21696,  21737-8,  21859-60. 

Locomotive  Factory,  Unsatisfactory  condition 
— Cost  of  Working,  etc.  (E.  Watson), 
21692. 

Electrification  of  line  proposed  (E.  Watson), 
21695. 

Capital  required — Advance  by  Government  at 
4 per  cent,  proposed,  2gd.  for  in- 
terest, lid.  for  sinking  fund  (E. 
Watson),  21695,  21697-9. 

No  loss  need  be  increased  (E.  Wats  in), 
21776-7. 

Proposal  limited  to  capital  required  for 
Electrification,  Not  proposed  to  buy 
out  line  (E.  Watson),  21778-81. 

Financial  position,  Improvement  to  be  ex 
pected  from  amalgamation  (E.  Watson), 
21805-6. 
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Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway— continued. 

Electrification,  of  Line  proposed — continued. 

Preferable  to  amalgamation  with  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  because 
the  lines  were  continuous,  not 
parallel  as  in  the  other  case  (E. 
Watson),  21797-301. 

Competition  did  exist  at  present  and 
was  a benefit  to  the  public  (E.  Wat- 
son), 21803-4. 

Running  powers  over  Groat  Southern,  Ques- 
tion as  to  justice  of  handing  over  such 
powers  to  a strong  Company  like  the 
Great  Northern  (E.  Watson),  21853  b 
Dublin  to  Mullingar  Canal. 

Impression  that  Canal  had  been  closed  by 
Midland  Railway  (T.  Corscadden),  20714. 

Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway. 

See  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway. 


Great  Northern  Railway  Scheme  of  Rates  framed 
to  favour  interests  of  Belfast  as 
against  Dundalk  (J.  Dolan),  13435-7, 
13440,  13451. 

Cattle,  Rates  for — Rate  from  Ardee  to  Glas- 
gow via  Belfast  lower  than  rate  via 
Dundalk  (J.  Dolan),  13441,  13447-50, 
13503. 

Direct  Steam  Service  between  Dundalk 
and  Glasgow,  Number  of  Sailings, 
etc.  (J.  Dolan),  13442-5. 

Distance  from  Ardee  to  Belfast  and  from 
Ardee  to  Dundalk  (J.  Dolan),  13453. 
Proportion  of  Through  Rate  going  to 
Shipping  Company,  Question  of  (J. 
Dolan),  13504. 

Number  of  Steamers  from  Dundalk,  Question 
of  (J.  Dolan).  13438-40. 

Option  of  five  different  routes  from  Belfast 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  24002. 

Passenger  Traffic — 

Mail  Trains,  third-class  passengers  not 
allowed  to  travel  on  unless  with 
cross-Channel  tickets  (J.  M.  Cox), 
14764. 

Night  Mail  Train  from  Belfast,  Delay  at 
Portadown  (J.  M.  Cox),  14756-60. 
North  Wall  Connection — 8.20  from 

Amiens-street  should  be  put 
back  half-an-hour  in  order  to 
ensure  connection  (J.  M.  Cox), 
14760-2. 

Post  Office  Train— Railway  Company 
would  alter  time  if  Pos'd  Office 
permitted  (Colonel  Plews),  14762. 

Rolling  Stock  Manufacture  and  Repair 
of — Effect  of  G.N.R.  Works  on  pros- 
perity of  Dundalk  (E.  Greer),  18516, 
18632,  18636. 

Seed,  Rates  for — Excessive  rates  to  stations 
in  Ireland,  Comparison  with  cross- 
Channel  rates,  etc.  (J.  M.  Cox), 
14691-3. 

Amount  paid  by  witness  to  Great  North- 
ern in  one  year- — Trade  was  .a  season 
trade  (J.  M.  Cox),  14695-8. 
Industry  combined  to  North  of  Ireland — 
North  of  Ireland  practically  supplied 
the  United  Kingdom  with  rye-grass 
seed  (J.  M.  Cox).  14694. 

Instances  (J.  M.  Cox),  14703-55,  14776, 
14779-81,  14789-95. 

Representations  to  Railway  Companies, 
attitude  of  companies — No  concession 
(J.  M.  Cox),  14699-702,  14748, 

14805-7. 

Routes  to  the  Continent  (J.  M.  Cox), 
14687-90. 

Sea  competition,  Lack  of,  explained  Dun- 
dalk disabilities  (J.  M.  Cox), 
14803-4. 

Rates  quoted  for  taking  granite  from  Dungloe 
(R.  W.  Walsh),  23053-66. 

Dungloe  Granite  Quarries  : 

Rates  quoted  for  taking  granite  from  -Dungloe 
to  Burtonport,  Railway  not  supplying 
wagons  or  siding  (J  Sweeney),  14879-86. 


Dublin — Ordinary  first-class  ticket  was  12j. 
6 d.  return  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23086.  . 

Number  of  first-class  tickets  at  different 
fares,  week-end  and  excursion 
tickets,  etc.  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23088- 
91,  23151-5. 

Complaint  that  people  from  Ardee  paid 
6s.  while  witness  was  forced  to  pay 
12s.  6 d.  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23091-110 
23188^96. 

Explanation  of  privilege  granted  to 
Ardee  excursion  passenger  (Croker 
Barrington),  23196. 

Rates  for  Barley — 

Drogheda,  rate  to,  loading  and  unloading 
being  done  by  consignor  (R.  W.  Walsh), 
23051-2,  23056-7,  23063-4. 

Dublin,  rate  to,  compared  with  rate  from 
Dundalk  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23078-84. 

Station  Accommodation  between  Dunleer  and 
Drogheda  required — Character  of  district, 
inconvenience  of  carting  to  Drogheda 
Station  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23008-20,  23029. 

Siding  suggested  without  signals,  milesman’s 
wife  to  bake  charge  of  goods  (R.  W. 
Walsh),  23021-2,  23030. 

No  rfepresenltations  had  been  made  to 
Board  of  Trade — Local  Traders 
rather  objected  to  railway  facilities, 
because  without  them  people  stayed 
at  home  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23150, 
23157-61,  23185. 


Earnings  of  Railways  : 
See  title  Receipts. 


Eels — Shannon  Fisheries  • 

Close  season  against  catching  eels  but  none  against 
selling  them  (A.  Mackey),  23526-7. 

Competition — Danish  and  Dutch  competition 
(A.  Mackey),  23508. 

Markets — London  -the  principal  market  (A. 
Mackey),  23508. 

No  other  eel  industry  on  the  Shannon  approach- 
ing magnitude  of  industry  described — 
Another  eel  fishery  on  the  Bann  (A. 
Mackey),  23670. 

Quantities  sent  in  one  consignment,  Question  of 
— Conditions  of  industry  regulating 
amount  (A.  Mackey),  23512-5, 
23515-7. 

Not  the  case  that  300  tons  of  Danish  eels 
ever  .arrived  in  one  consignment  (A. 
Mackey),  23518-20. 

Rato  from.  Denmark  to  London  compared  with 
rate  from  Castleconnell,  Killaloo  and 
Athone  {A.  Mackey),  23509-14. 

Value  of — Amount  of  rent  paid  for  eel  fisheries 
in  16  years  (A.  Mackey),  23666-9. 


Exports — 

Increase  in — Exports  in  1904  and  1905  (J. 
Harper),  12949-50. 

Shippers,  trade  conducted  by  at  the  big  egg 
centres  and  at  the  big  ports  (J.  Harper), 
12956-61. 

Grading,  see  sub-heading  Packing. 

Large  Steamship  Companies  giving  up  use  of 
Irish  eggs — First  time  witness  had  heard 
of  it,  Inquiry  should  be  made  (J- 
Harper),  13051-2. 

Packing — . 

Carelessness  in  packing,  tendency  to  bring, 
carelessness  in  handling  (J.  Harper), 
12986-7. 

Case  recommended  by  Department— 

French  case,  Comparison  with  (J- 
Harper),  12970-1.  - 

Non-returnable  cases,  Advantages  of  (J- 
Harper),  12988-90. 
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Eggs — continued. 

Packing — continued. 

Foreign  packing,  Comparison  with — 

Broadly  speaking,  Irish  eggs  arrived  in 
as  good  condition  as  foreign  eggs,  but 
there  were  exceptions  (J.  Harper), 
12979-85. 

Irish  eggs  not  as  well  packed  as  these  of 
the  Continent  (J.  Harper),  13003-5, 
13008. 

Grading — 

Importance  in  saving  breakage — Con- 
tinental eggs  very  finely  graded  (J. 
Harper),  12992. 

Method  of — Human  eye  and  hand  when 
trained  preferable  to  any  other 
method  (J.  Harper),  13011-2. 
Shippers  were  taking  it  up,  finding  that 
it  paid  (J.  Harper),  13013. 
Improvement  (J.  Harper),  13009. 

Department,  Improvement  effected  by  (J. 
Harper),  13053. 

Evidence  of  buyers  consulted  by  witness 
in  1906  (J.  Harper),  12963-4,  12999- 
3002. 

Responsibility  for  packing — Shippers  respon- 
sible (J.  Harper),  12998. 

Standard  boxes — Department  had  the  matter 
■in  train  (J.  Harper),  13006-7. 

Size  and  Weight — 

Department  advocated  cultivation  of  large 
eggs  (J.  Harper),  13058-62. 

Number  of  eggs  to  the  lb.  weight,  Number  of 
lbs.  wfeigh't  to  120  eggs  (J.  Harper), 
13054-7. 

Smaller  egg  might  possibly  pay  better  some- 
times but  the  large  egg  w'as  the  one  in 
demand  (J.  Harper),  13063-6. 

Emigration  : 

Kilkenny  County — Increase  in  population  of 
Colliery  District  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16118. 

Responsibility  of  Railway  Companies  (T.  Mayne), 
12627;  (W.  Field),  13091. 

Employees  : 

See  Staff. 

English  Railway  Companies  : 

Acquisition  of  Irish  Railways  in  whole  or  in 
art — Effect  on  development  of  Irish  In- 
ustries,  etc. — 

Advantageous  policy  of  absorption  of  North- 
ern Counties  Railway  (W.  A.  Currie), 
13705;  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23880-1,  24001. 
Cattle  Conferences,  Question  as  to  extent  of 
influence  of  (W.  Field),  13401-2. 

Cheap  Commodities,  General  tendency  of 
English  Railways  to  give — Not  an  ad- 
vantage, Protection  needed  for  Local  In- 
dustries (H.  J.  Forde),  22597-602. 
Circuitous  Routes,  traffic  sent  by  (W.  Field), 
13281-3,  13287. 

Competition  Question — 

Competition  done  away  with  to  a large 
extent  (R.  L.  Yeates),  14153. 
Londonderry,  only  advantage  to,  was  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North- 
Western  boait  (R.  L.  Yeates), 
14153-4. 

Not  enough  competition  without  English 
Companies  (A.  D.  Price),  18414-5. 
Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Attitude  of  (W . 

T.  Green),  16584-5,  16637-8. 

Extent  of  Control — Irish  Railways  always  in 
a minority  (W.  Field),  13113. 
Government  should  sweep  away  all  these  com- 
binations and  put  Irish  produce  in  posi- 
tion to  get  best  service  not  only  in  Ireland 
but  across  the  Channel  (W.  Field),  13279, 
13281. 

Great  Northern,  Purchase  by  London  and 
North-Western  hoped  for,  also  purchase 
of  Great  Southern  by  the  Great  Western 
of  England  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23965. 
Objections  to  Denomination  of  English  Com- 
panies (W.  Field),  13112;  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22595-6._ 

Criticism  of  standpoint  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23941-2. 


English  Railway  Companies — continued. 
Acquisition  of  Irish  Railways — continued. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  purchase  of  Irish  lines 
by  English  Companies  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23879. 

Ports — Choking  off  traffic  from  smaller  ports, 
Policy  of  English  Railways  (W. 
Field),  13365-6;  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
24002-8. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways  would  ob- 
viate difficulty  (W,  Field),  13367-70. 
Through  Rates  inwards — 

Encouragement  of  traffic  to  Ireland,  not 
from  it  (H.  J.  Forde),  22596, 
22656-7,  22660-1. 

Full  load  both  ways  would  benefit 
Companies  owning  steamers  as 
well  as  Railways  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22662-9. 

Tourists  were  welcome  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22658. 

Foreign  importer  bounty  fed  by  means 
of  preferential  rates  (W.  Field), 
13112,  13114. 

Ulster— Policy  of  purchase  by  English  Com- 
panies would  be  generally  welcomed  (W. 
A.  Lindsay),  23939-40. 

Unfavourable  to  Irish  interests  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12512;  (W.  Field),  13364; 
(R.  H.  Todd),  13920-1. 

English  and  Foreign  interests  favoured 
at  expense  of  Ireland  (W.  Field), 
13277-9;  (R.  H.  Todd),  14070;  (W. 
T.  Green),  16639-41 ; (H.  J.  Forde), 
22596. 

More  obliging  to  customers  and  traders  than  Irish 
Railway  Management  (T.  Mayne),  12651-2. 
Parliament,  Influence  in  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25199. 

Petitions  of  1867,  1871  and  1873 — Rejection 
probably  due  to  English  Railways  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25200-1. 

Train  Mileage  Comparison — Eight  English  Com- 
panies with  individual  Train  Mileages 
exceeding  whole  of  combined  Irish  Rail- 
ways (W.  Redgh),  17484. 

See  also  names  of  Railways. 


Rates — Comparison  with  Limerick  Rates,  Dispro- 
portionate increase — Instances  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21456-7,  21459-65. 
Representations  to  Railway  Companies — 
Strong  representations  at  time  of  amal- 
gamation (G.  O’G.  Westropp),  21458. 
Return  Tickets  to  London — Ticket  from  Ennis 
available  for  2 months  only,  whereas  from 
Euston  to  Ennis  it  was  available  for 
6 months  (G.  O’C.  Westropp).  21607. 
Representation  to  Railway  Companies— In 
course  of  representation  (J.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21658. 

Station — Improvements  since  the  Amalgamation 
(G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21452. 

Train  Service — 

Dublin,  Service  to,  Impossible  to  get  to 
Dublin  and  back  in  same  day  (G.  O’C. 
Westropp),  21607. 

Improvements  since  the  Amalgamation  (G. 
O’C.  Westropp),  21452. 

Waterford  and  Limerick  Company’s  policy  ill  re- 

?ard  to  Ennis  in  pre-amalgamation  davs 
G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21453. 

Ennis,  Mr.  M.  A. — Vice-Chairman  of  W exford  County 
Council,  representing  also  General  Coun- 
cil of  County  Councils  in  Ireland. 
Evidence,  12458-568. 

Enniscobthy  : 

Rates  for  Bacon — Effect  of  Sea  Competition,  In 
ward  rate  via  Wexford  compared  with 
Outward  rate  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12473-9, 
12535-6. 

Bacon  in  boxes,  rate  for — Information  from 
Wicklow  Co.  (J.  Tatlow),  12541. 
Competitive  Rate,  Law  as  to — Net  result, 
Irish  Industry  penalised  by  a double  rate 
(M.  A.  Ennis),  12494. 
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Enniscorthy — continued. 

Rates  for  Bacon — continued. 

Rates  applicable  in  both  directions — State- 
ment by  Mr.  Knox  (J.  Tatlow,  Lord 
Pirrie,  M.  A.  Ennis),  12541. 

Wexford  Steamer  Service  suitable  for  inward 
but  not  for  outward  deliveries — Messrs. 
Buttle’s  Statement  (M.  A.  Ennis), 
12537-41. 

Train  Service  to  South  Wexford — Connection  did 
not  fit  travelling  by  Rosslare  line  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12551. 


Enniskillen  : 

Bacon,  etc.,  Rates  for — 

American  Bacon — 

Liverpool  to  Enniskillen,  Comparison  of 
rate  with  rate  for  Irish  bacon  from 
Enniskillen  to  Liverpool  (R.  N. 
Boyd),  24178-81. 

Montreal  to  Enniskillen,  Offer  of  through 
rate  of  22s.  6 d.  via  Liverpool  (R. 
N.  Boyd),  24181-4. 

Preferential  Rates  depressing  Belfast  in- 
dustry, see  Belfast,  Pigs. 

Great  Northern  Railway — 

Arbitrary  and  supercilious  management — 
General  complaint  of  traders  ( J.  Jordan), 
25327-76,  25385-9,  25402-3,  25414-6. 

Rates — 

Bacon  Rates,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Irish  Ports,  Rates  to— Rate  to  Dundalk,  com- 
parison with  rates  in  England  (R. 
Griffith),  24687-99. 

Poultry,  Game  and  Fish  Trade — 

Birmingham,  Rates  to — Three  rates, 
owner’s  risk  rate  generally  taken 
(R.  Griffith),  24672-5. 

Live  poultry,  Rate  for,  at  owner’s 
and  company’s  risk  (R.  Grif- 
fith), 24683. 

Passenger  Train,  rates  referred  to 
(R.  Griffith),  24676. 

Return  rates,  Question  as  to — Wit- 
ness did  not  get  poultry  sent 
from  England  to  Ireland  (R. 
Griffith),  24685. 

Route — G n-enore  and  Holyhead  (R 
Griffith),  24677-80 
Dundalk,  Rate  to — 

English  rates,  Comparison  with  (R. 
Griffith),  24813-7. 

Mistake  in  figures  quoted,  Question 
of  (R.  Griffith),  24872. 
Unsatisfactory  (J.  Jordan),  25320. 

Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway— But  for  that  line 
business  could  not  be  done  in  Enniskillen 
(J.  Jordan),  25404. 

Liverpool  and  Glasgow  goods  oame  via  Sligo 
(J.  Jordan),  25407. 

EnN'ISTYHON  TO  LlSDOON  VARNA  AND  BALLYVAUGHAN. 
Experimental  coach  service  under  Act  of  1896  (G 
O C.  Westropp),  21581-92.  1 

Expenditure. 

Rates,  Expenditure  on  railway©  out  of 

Annual  expenditure — 

Gross  total  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  ex- 
eluding  Cork  (T.  O’Donnell),  20365. 
Gtooot/Lf<^,^ie  ■whole  of  Ireland  in 
1898  (T.  O’Donnell),  20368. 

Kerry  County,  see  that  title. 

Guaranteeing  areas  for  light  railways,  Con- 
tributions by — 

Barony  area  ol  contribution 

(A.  D.  Price),  18302. 

Extension  of  area  to  include  an  area  on 
either  _ side  of  railway  proposed  (A. 
D.  Pnce),  18303-4.  * V 

lefiwTVn ."“SP r up  to 

(1.  O Donnell),  20368. 

Refer  also  to  names  of  railways 
Working JSmenditnre,  «,  that  title,  also  „»es 
of  Railways,  and  title  State  Railw™ 


Extension  op  Railways,  Provision  of  Additionat 
Railways,  &c. 


Advantages,  Question  of — 

Benefits  conferred  on  a district  by  a new  rail- 
way, etc.  (A.  D.  Price),  18197-8. 
Experience  of  railways  constructed  under  the 
various  Acts  not  very  satisfactory— Not 
much  development  resulting,  etc  nr 
Dale),  22229-31,  22250.  ' ' 

Increased  tendency  to  take  advantage  of 
facilities  offered;  change  in  land  condi- 
tions tending  to  reduce  emigration  etc 
(H.  Dale),  22231.  ’ ’ 

Amalgamation,  Public  Control,  etc. — 

Development  of  railways  might  be  larger 
than  under  private  ownership,  judging 
by  experience  of  Australia  (J.  Davies) 
21161-9.  ” 

Development  possibilities  and  necessities  of 
the  oase  would  determine  extensions  (H 
C.  Geoghegaii),  25071. 

Finance  question,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Necessary  if  extensions  were  to  be  made  (H. 

C.  Geoghegan),  25189-91. 

Provision  of  railways  in  poor  and  remote  dis- 
tricts— Object  of  State  purchase  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16436-7 ; (E.  J.  Long),  22448." 
Development — Wiser  to  make  lines  where 
trade  was  on  the  surface  than  where  re- 
sources had  all  to  be  developed  (R.  G 
Coshy),  25465.  V 


Finance  Question — 

Additional  capital  could  not  be  provided  by 
the  railways — System  of  raising  pre- 
ference capital  and  of  charging  tem- 
porary expenditure  to  capital  ac- 
count ruinous  to  ordinary  share- 
holders (W.  Reigh),  17513-21,  17528- 
31,  17552,  17554-6,  18557-9. 
Instances  of  parts  of  the  country  left  un- 
developed (W.  Reigh),  17524. 
Percentage  of  ordinary  shares  under  par 
— Comparison  of  past  and  present 
prices  (W.  Reigh),  17521. 

Percentage  of  preference  stock  to  ordi- 
nary stock  smaller  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  and  Wales  (T.  Healy), 
Chairman,  W.  Reigh),  17598-600. 
State  purchase  the  only  remedy  (W. 

Reigh),  17523-4,  17527-8,  17561. 
Suicidal  for  shareholders  to  spend  money 
that  they  would  earn  nothing  out  of 
(W.  Reigh),  17522. 

Allport  Commission  recommendation — State 
should  build  the  line,  and  parent  com- 
pany work  it  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18817. 

Money  due  to  Ireland  in  restitution  for  over- 
taxation— Some  of  this  might  fairly  be 
applied  to  railway  extension  (H.  Dale), 


Private  enterprise  would  not  furnish  the  ne- 
cessary capital  (A.  D.  Price),  18194-6, 

18300;  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18816;  (T. 

F.  Higgins),  25622. 

Ratepayers  guaranteeing  loss — 

Development,  Time  should  be  allowed  for, 
before  guarantee  began  to  run  (R. 
H.  Todd),  14069. 

Extent  and  period  of  liability  should  he 
determined  upon  an  inquiry  held 
before  scheme  was  promoted  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14069. 

Impossible  now  to  get  a county  to  guar- 
antee a light  railway  (E.  Greer), 
18505-6. 

Opening  of  line  for  traffic— Guarantee  to 
run  only  from  time  of  opening  (R. 
H.  Todd),  14068. 

Treasury  to  guarantee  whole  sum,  and 
recover  proper  proportion  from  the 
'baronies,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (R. 
H.  Todd),  14069. 

State  aid — 

Essential,  but  local  guarantee  not  to  be 
hoped  for  in  any  future  extension 
{J.  O.  Lawder),  24551-3. 

Free  grants  proposed  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18744-5. 
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Extension  of  Railways,  Provision  of  Additional 
Railwats,  &c.— continued. 

Finance  Question — continued. 

State  Aid — continued. 

If  railways  were  really  required  the 
State  should  pay  for  them,  even  if 
they  were  proved  unremunerative  (R. 
M.  D.  Sanders),  18820-1. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (E.  Greer),  18511. 
State  ownership — 

Capital  oould  only  be  found  under  State 
management  (R  G.  Cosby),  25467- 

Economies  effected  would  create  a fund 
which  could  bo  used  in  part  for  con- 
structijon  of  branch  lines  (T.  F. 
Higgins),  25632-3. 

Extensions  would  be  provided  for  under 
State  ownership  (E.  J.  Lons), 
22447-8. 

State  purchase  of  railways  and  canals  pro- 
posed ; State  to  consider  the  necessary  ex- 
tension before  leasing  the  railways  to 
private  companies  (R.  H.  P.  Wandes- 
forde),  16085-6,  16128-30. 

Tax  on  land  on  either  side  of  line  proposed 
(A.  D.  Price),  18371-2. 

Would  additional  railways  pay?  (A.  D. 
Price),  18373-7. 

Expenditure  could  not  be  seriously 
diminished  (A.  D.  Price),  18382. 

Not  at  first,  but  there  would  be  a great 
saving  :in  train  mileage,  and  policy 
of  extension  would  pay  in  the  end 
(W.  Reigih),  17539a-42. 

Present  lines  not  always  worked  for  all 
they  were  worth — Neglect  of  second 
traffic,  etc.  (A.  D.  Price),  18378-81. 
Inquiry  into  route,  etc. — Full  inquiry  should  ibe 
held ; decision  should  rest  with  Loid 
Lieutenant  (R.  H.  Todd),  14665-7. 

Motor  service  for  remote  districts — 

Many  places  that  would  not  pay  for  a rail- 
way would  pay  for  a motor  service  (R. 
M.  D.  Sanders),  18819. 

Means  of  testing  whether  there  was  a serious 
traffic  available  for  a railway — Useless, 
the  only  way  to  tell  was  to  build  the  rail- 
way (A.  D.  Price),  18431-3. 

National  question,  No  authority  to  view  the  mat- 
ter as  (T.  F.  Higgins),  25623-4. 

Needed' in  many  districts  (W.  Reigh),  17539;  (E. 
Greer);  18507-8  ; (H.  Bale),  22228 ; (W. 
A.  Lindsay),  23872-5 ; (H.  C.  Geoghe- 
gan),  25188. 

Particular  districts  -where  new  lines  were 
needcrl — -Total  of  164  miles  representing 
about-  £1,000,000  suggested  (A.  D.  Price), 
18199-227. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16085  ; (A.  D.  Price),  18195 ; (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders).  18816. 

Private  Companies  - 

Attitude  of  private  companies — Nothing  to 
be  hoped  for  from  them  (T.  F.  Higgins), 
25626-8. 

United  States’  experience  showed  the  private 
companies  could  develop  a country 
quicklvand  well  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16127. 

Procedure  under  Act  of  1896 — Better  than  pro- 
cedure under  Act  of  1889,  'but  not  satis- 
factory (R.  H.  Todd),  14064. 

State  railways  in  colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
sec  that  title. 

See  also  names  of  places. 

F. 

Facilities. 

Failure  to  profit  by  facilities  already  offered — 
Co-operation  .as  remedy  proposed,  see  Co- 
operation. 

Increased  tendency  to  take  advantage  of  facili- 
ties offered,  change  tin  land  conditions 
tending  to  reduce  emigration,  etc.  (H. 
Dale),  22231. 

Fairs,  Cheat  Tickets  for. 

See  Fares— Market  and  Fair  Days  ; also  names 
of  towns. 


Fares — Passenger  Fares. 

Average  fares — 

British  fares  highest  in  Europe — Irish  fares 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain— State- 
ment by  Mr.  Acworth  (W.  Field). 
13138-9.  ” 

'Contradiction — Statement  would  he 

absurd  (Acworth),  18136. 

Comparisons  showing  that  return  fare-s  in 
Ireland  compared  favourably  with  those 
in  England  and  Scotland  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23788-90,  23795-800,  23892-901. 

Excessive  fares,  especially  considering  the 
accommodation  (M.  M'Nelis),  16567 ; 
(A.  C.  Larminie),  21344. 

Coach  fare  from  Sligo  to  Dublin  before 
there  was  railway  communication  the 
same  as  1st  class  fare  from  Sligo  to 
Dublin  at  present  time  (B.  Collerv). 
16751-4. 

Second  class  fares  in  Ireland  always  higher 
than  second  class  fares  in  England — Too 
high  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23801,  24000. 

Boys  going  to  school — Concessions  given  in  Bel- 
gium which  would  be  very  advantageous 
in  Ireland  (T.  O’Donnell),  20411-14. 

Charge  per  mile  -authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(Smyth,  W.  A.  Lindsay),  23789,  23792-4. 

Commercial  travellers — Annual  tickets  issued  at 
cheap  rates  to  all  centres  on  Midland 
and  Great  Northern  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23855-8. 

Complaint  against  ordinary  passenger  fares,  No 
great  cause  for  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23791. 

Concession  to  those  who  could  attract  'and  develop 
traffic  would  be  a wiser  system  than  pre- 
sent one  of  exaction  (R.  Gibson), 
26210-1. 

Coupons  and  grouping  of  stations  proposed,  pas- 
sengers being  carried  at  any  time  desired 
(R.  W.  Walsh),  23111,  23124-8. 

Excursion  Fares — 

Abolition  of,  under  a system  of  coupons — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.  W.  \V.alsh), 
23124-35. 

Cheaper  than  excursion  fares  in  England— 
Instances  of  low  rates  for  golfers'  tickets 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23833-7. 

Extension  of  excursions  proposed — Tendency 
on  Irish  railways  to  boom  places  of  in- 
terest on  their  own  line,  and  give  no 
facilities  at  all  for  reaching  places  on 
other  lines  (M.  Lynch),  23266-9. 

Market  Tickets,  principle  of,  should  be  ap- 
plied between  large  centres  in  Ireland 
(E.  J.  Long),  22428. 

Sundays,  one-day  trips  almost  confined  to 
(E.  J.  Long),  22424-6. 

First-class  Fares — 

100  per  cent,  higher  than  third-class  (Lord 
Pirrie),  14417. 

Reasonable  at  present  (E.  J.  Long),  22422. 

Reduction  if  second-class  fares  were  abolished 
proposed — Railway  Companies  would 
profit  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21492-4. 

Reduction  to  level  of  first-class  fares  in  Eng- 
land— Mr.  Sixsmith’s  proposal  could  not 
be  carried  out,  because  fares  were  already 
below  the  English  ones  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23841 a-54. 

Threepence  a mile — Witness  thought  that 
was  the  right  amount,  but  was  not  sure 
(T.  Corscadden),  20647-50. 

Mail  Trains — Increased  Fares  charged. 

Irish  Directors  clung  to  played-out  policy  of 
trying  to  force  passengers  to  pay  higher 
fares  (W.  Field),  13130-1. 

Second-class  ticket  holder  had  to  pay  excess 
fare  (J.  M.  Cox),  14764. 

Third-class  passengers  not  allowed  to  travel 
on  Mail  Train  from  Dublin  (W. 
Field),  13128 ; (J.  .M.  Cox),  14764. 
Cross-Channel  Passengers  allowed  to 
travel  third-class  ( J.  M.  Cox), 
14764. 
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Faees — Passenger  Fakes — continued. 

Markets  and  Fair  Days,  Cheap  Tickets. 

Distinction  between  Market  and  Fair  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21428-9. 

Midland  System— Market  tickets  issued  only 
from  market  town  of  district  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21352-4. 

Contrary  to  interests  of  railways— Issue 
of  cheap  tickets  would  enormously 
increase  travelling  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21363-4. 

Every  town,  tickets  should  be  issued  to, 
from  every  other  town  on  market 
days  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21355-6, 
21361. 

Fair  days  coinciding  with  market  days, 
Tickets  not  issued — Tickets 
should  be  issued  (A.  C.  Lar- 
minie), 21357-60,  21362,  21399. 
Balia  Fair  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21394-6. 

Object  of  an  Irish  fair — Purely  business  (A. 
C.  Larminie),  21430-1. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway. — Fares 

rather  higher  than  on  the  other  prin- 
cipal Irish  Railways  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23790. 

Preference — No  Preference  of  one  place  over  an- 
other proposed  (W.  Reigh),  17546. 

Reasonable — Not  desirable  to  make  it  cheaper 
than  Id.  a mile  (T.  Corscadden),  20645. 

Reduction  Question — 

Cheaper  fares  would  produce  more  traffic 
and  more  profit  (M.  M’Nelis),  16568, 
(B.  Collery),  16755,  (W.  Reigh),  17545- 
6,  (T.  O’Donnell),  20471,  (R.  Gibson), 
26209-10,  26218-21. 

Necessary — 

General  feeling  even  at  shareholders’ 
meetings  that  fares  were  detrimen- 
tal to  traffic  (W.  Reigh),  17543-4. 
Progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
handicapped  by  existing  fares  (W. 
T.  Trench),  17607-8. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  First,  Second  and 
Third  Class. 

Return  Tickets. 

Duration  of — Unlimited  period  suggested, 
Difference  between  period  of  duration  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  etc.  (R.  W 
Walsh),  23111-23,  23168-71. 

See  also  sub-heading  Average.  Fares — Com- 
parisons. 

Second  Class  Fares. 

English  second-class  fares,  comparison  with 
(W.  K Fayle),  14410-3;  (E.  J.  Long), 
22418-20.  g'’ 

Excess  of  Second  Class  Fares  over  Third 
Class. 

Nearly  double  (T.  Corscadden),  20647. 
Sixty  to  eighty  per  oent.  (W.  K Favle), 
14410,  14413-4.  1 

Far  too  high— Difficult  for  a woman  to 
travel  Third  Class  in  some  districts  of 
Connaught,  and  they  could  not  aflord  to 

20646SeC°nd  °laSS  farSS  (T'  Corscadden). 

Reduction  Question — 

10  or  15  per  cent,  above  Third  Class, 
Reduction  to,  proposed  (W.  Field) 
Jg°8-9;  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14409-10! 

25  per  cent,  above  Third  Class,  Reduc- 


Development  of  Second  Class  traffic 
would  follow  reduction  of  fares  (T 

20653  i (J.  Clarke); 

I213’-6,;  (E.  J.  Cong),  22417;  (J. 
£§>“>•  2MO0-1O;  (H..  Gibson), 

F‘m™SUrib°  “■  5m*U  Proportion  above 
Third  Class  instead  of  50  per  cent 
more  as  now  (E.  J.  Long), *224^6, 

State  Railways  in  Colonia.  and  Poreim  Conn 
tons,  ,a  State  Railways.  conn- 


Faees — Passenger  Fares — continued. 

Third  Class  Fares. 

Comparison  with  English  and  Scotch  fares 
(Balfour  Browne),  22566 ; (W.  Field), 
13135,  13137-8. 

Dividends  paid  by  Third  Class  passengers 
(W.  Field),  13130. 

Reasonable  (E.  J.  Long),  22422. 

Reduction  advocated,  Traffic  would  increase 
(R.  Gibson),  26212-5. 

Workmen’s  Tickets. 

Belgian  Rates — Benefit  to  Ireland  if  small 
wage-earners  could  travel  out  of  towns 
at  night  at  similar  rates  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20559-66. 

Encouragement  of  workmen  to  travel  by 
means  of  Cheap  Fares  proposed  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20581. 

Fayle,  Mr.  W.  K. — Appearing  on  behalf  of  Birr 
Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  14234-489. 

Fenit. 

Deep  water  Port  connected  with  Tralee  by  a rail 
of  eight  miles  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 
17368,  17307-1. 

Fishing  Industry  as  well  as  general  traffic  (W. 
H.  M’Cowen),  173724. 

Management  and  Facilities — Bad,  pi-ior  to  amal- 
gamation, Nothing  to  complain  of  since 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
had  taken  over  the  line  (W.  H. 
M’Cowen),  17376-80,  17421-3,  17437. 
6,700  tons  handled  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  in  fourteen  days  (W. 
H.  M’Cowen),  17418-20. 

Rates — Complaint  that  under  Amalgamation 
Fenit  did  not  get  same  advantages  as 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick — Pro- 
portionate rate  desired  (W.  H. 
M’Cowen),  17380-1,  17385-6,  17389-90, 
17393-4. 

Examples  (W.  H.  M’Cowen),  17387-8,  17391- 
2,  17395. 

Railway  Companies’  reply  to  Representa- 
tions (W.  H.  M'Cowen),  17382-4. 
Terminals,  Question  of  (W.  H.  M’Cowen), 
17396-7. 

Working  of  Traffic — Portion  worked  up  to  Canal 
by  lighters  and  small  ships,  Bulk 
worked  by  Great  Southern  Railway  (W. 
H.  M’Cowen),  17375. 

Fennesy,  Mr.  E. — Representing  Kilkenny  Corpora- 
tion. 

Evidence,  16264-336. 

Field,  Mr.  William,  m.p.,  Member  of  Dublin  County 
Council  and  of  Blackrock  Urban  District 
Council,  President  of  Irish  Cattle  Traders’ 
and  Stock  Owners’  Association,  etc.,  etc. 

Evidence,  13067-423. 

Financial  Position  of  Irish  Railways. 

Claim  for  help  in  capital  or  income,  no  known 
reason  why  there  should  be  a claim  in 
Ireland  more  than  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land (E.  Watson),  21763-4. 

Money  required  to  be  spent  on  railways,  Ques- 
tion of  (E.  Watson),  21758. 

Prospects  very  dull,  Present  system  bound  to 
entail  further  loss  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25183-6. 

Public  Ownership,  Financial  aspect  of,  see  title 
N ationalisation. 

Scotch  Railways,  Favourable  comparison  with 
(E.  Watson),  21759-60. 

Refer  also  to  title  Extension  of  Railways. 

Fish  Trade,  Transit  oe  Fish,  etc. 

Amalgamation  of  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  and  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway,  Benefit  of — Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  doing  its  best  to  facili- 
tate expeditious  transit  of  fish  (A, 
Mackey),  23506-7,  23595,  23686. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Inspector;  Question 
of  getting  him  to  co-operate  with  regard 
to  fish  traffic  (A.  Mackey),  23694-7. 
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Fish  Trade,  Transit  of  Fish,  etc. — continued. 

Free  transit  over  railways  for  persons  engaged 
in  Fish  Trade  proposed  (A.  Mackey), 
23564-6,  23730. 

Traders’  tickets,  witness  had  never  any 
benefit  from  the  system,  and  was  barely 
aware  of  its  existence  (A.  Mackey), 
23567-70. 

Icing  of  fish  sent  by  small  senders  suggested', 
Icing  to  be  undertaken  by  Railway  Com- 
panies proposed  (A.  Mackey),  23546-51. 

Great  Northern  did  icing  at  Derry  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
did  it  at  another  place  (Croker  Barring- 
ton), 23548. 

Not  suggested  that  ice  should  be  supplied 
free,  depots  at  convenient  places  sug- 
gested (A.  Mackey),  23746-9. 

Information  might  be  given  by  railway  repre- 
sentatives as  to  salesmen  (A.  Mackey), 
23560-3,  23684-5,  23727-9. 

Pilferage  (A.  Mackey),  23661-4. 

Precautions  taken,  but  Railway  Companies 
had  not  been  successful  in  preventing 
pilferage  (A.  Mackey),  23571-3. 

Refrigerating  space  in  steamers  between  Ireland 
and  England,  Question  of. 

No  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
various  steamship  companies,  Present 
opportunity  was  the  first  witness  had 
had  (A.  Mackey),  23645. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  steamers  providing  re- 
frigerating space  (A.  Mackey),  23642-4, 
23646-7. 

Regular  steamers  had  no  refrigerating 
machinery,  English  companies  some- 
times hired  steamers  of  their  own  to 
Milford  (A.  Mackey),  23639-41. 

Salesmen’s  Bills — Four  consignments  of  same 
weight  all  differently  charged — Where 
charges  were  made,  possible  loss  of 

Sit  on  the  way,  etc.  (A.  Mackey), 
-37  — Explanation  (Croker  Bar- 
rington), 23854. 

Weighing,  provision  for,  by  Railway  Company  at 
terminals — Trouble  arising  from  time 
to  time  between  senders  and  salesmen 
respecting  weights  of  consignments  (A. 
Mackey),  23554,  23573,  23683. 

Delay — Question  of  fish  missing  the  market 
(A.  Mackey),  23556,  23574-5. 

Less  weight  received  when  ice  was  packed 
with  fish — Eels  not  packed  in  ice  except 
in  warm  weather  (A.  Mackey),  23558. 
Present  arrangements  — weighed  at  fish 
stations  and  again  at  railway  starting 
point  (A.  Mackey),  23577-8. 

Weighing  to  be  done  only  when  necessary, 
Railway  to  act  as  third  party  in  event 
of  a difference  of  opinion  (A.  Mackey), 
23557,  23576,  23638,  23741. 

Danish  Government  had  a representative 
at  Billingsgate  (A.  Mackey),  23557, 
23739-40. 

Government  representative  would  be  satis- 
factory (A.  Mackey),  23742-5. 

Refer  also  to  title  Poultry,  Game,  and  Fish 
Trade. 

Fisheries. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Certain  powers  and  Funds  transferred  from 
Board  of  Works — Grant  to  Shannon 
Fisheries  (A.  Mackey),  23676-7. 

No  assistance  had  been  asked  for  except  in 
analysing  waters,  &c.,  and  that  had 
been  given  (A.  Mackey),  23678-8. 
Propagation  purposes,  Importation  of  live  fishes 
for — consignments  should  be  carried  free 
by  Railwav  Companies  (A.  Mackey), 
23580-8,  23731. 


Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railway. 

Control  by  Great  Western  Railway  of  Eng- 
land and  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  of  Ireland. 

Advantages  of  Amalgamation  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18689-90. 

Board,  Constitution  of — Majority  of  Great 
Western  Directors  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22703,  22722. 

Extra  Great  Western  Director  ap- 
pointed after  pressure  from  Irish 
side,  Waterford  being  partly  re- 
sponsible (H.  J.  Forde),  22723-6. 

Competition  Question — Advantage  of  intro- 
duction of  strong  competition  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18759-63. 

Control  by  Great  Western  of  England 
desired  as  protection  against 
monopoly  of  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  in  South  of  Ire- 
land (M.  A.  Ennis)  12512. 

History  of  Negotiations  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18688-9. 

Losses  in  respect  of  Railway  System  bought 
up  by  the  joint  Companies  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12513-8. 

Rates  and  Facilities — refer  to  names  of  Places. 

Forde,  Mr.  Henry  J. — Appearing  on  behalf  of 
Waterford  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Harbour  Board. 

Evidence,  22569-731. 

France. 

Working  Expenses  of  Light  Railways  (A.  D. 
Price),  18295-8. 

Flour  Milling  Industry. 

Successful,  generally  speaking,  where  work  was 
carried  on  near  Ports  (W.  T.  Green), 
16624. 

See  also  names  of  Towns. 

Free  Trade. 

No  such  thing  as  free  trade  on  railways  (W. 
Field),  13153. 

Befer  also  to  title  Through  Rates — Protection. 

Fruit. 

Cooking  fruit — largely  cooking  fruit  from  the 
North  (J.  Harper),  13024. 

Demand  in  the  country  (J.  Harper),  13025a. 

Exports  in  1904  of  Fruit,  Fruit-pulps,  jams  and 
preserved  Fruits  (J.  Harper),  12951. 

Handling  by  Railway  Companies — Due  care 
exercised  in  case  of  properly-packed 
fruit  (J.  Harper),  13029. 

Packing — Non-returnable  Standard  packages  and 
flat  boxes  for  best  fruit  instituted  by 
Department  (J.  Harper),  13021. 

No  breakage  or  anything  of  the  sort  in  case 
of  fruit  packed  in  this  way  (J.  Harper), 
13027A-8. 

Rate  of  Adoption  not  so  rapid  as  could  be 
wished  (J.  Harper),  13028. 

Quality  of  Irish  Fruit  (J.  Harper),  13021-3. 

Value  of  fruit  and  what  was  made  from  fruit  in 
1904  (J.  Harper),  13026. 


G. 

Galway  and  Clifden  Light  Railway. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Gauge. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  Uniform  Gauge  fixed  by  (A. 
D.  Price),  18162. 

Advantages  claimed — Dead  weight  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  railways,  &c.  (A.  D. 
Price),  18179-82. 

Alteration  of  Narrow  to  Broad  Gauge. 

Cost  Question  (A.  D.  Price),  18367-70. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  where  lines  were  ex- 
tensions of  standard  lines  (A.  D. 
Price),  18366. 

Roads,  Difficulties  in  regard  to  railways  on 
— Land  would  have  to  be  bought  (A.  D. 
Price),  18365. 

3 S 
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Gauge — continued. 

Cost — Question  as  to  difference  between  broad 
and  narrow  gauge  (J.  0.  Lawder), 

24571,  24618-23. 

Gradients  and  curves  on  narrow  gauge  lines  (A. 

D.  Price),  18078. 

Light  Railways. 

Not  necessarily  on  3-ft.  gauge  (A.  D.  Price), 
18171. 

Standard  gauge,  Light  railways  constructed 
on  (A.  D.  Price),  18185-6. 

Mileage  of  5 ft.  3 in.  and  3 ft.  gauge  (A.  D. 
Price),  18156,  18169-70. 

Rolling  Stock  non-interchangeable — Objection  to 
narrow  gauge  lines  (A.  D.  Price), 
18183-4,  18331-3. 

Transferable  Wagons — Extent  to  which  flat 
bottoms  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  etc. 
(A.  D.  Price),  18334-8. 

Standard  Gauge  (A.  D.  Price),  18157. 

Advocated  in  all  cases  so  that  they  could  be 
worked  by  the  parent  companies  with 
their  rolling  stock  (A.  D.  Price),  18212. 
State  Railways  in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, see  that  title. 

Ulster  railway  originally  6 ft.  2 in.  (A.  D. 
Price),  18162. 

Various  gauges  that  had  been  used  in  Ireland 
(A.  D.  Price),  18165-8. 

Geoghegan,  Me.  H anbury  Clements,  b.l.,  of  Vic- 
toria and  Ireland. 

Evidence,  24965-5314. 

Germany. 

Protection,  Effect  in  promoting  trade’  (W. 
Field),  13154. 

State  Railways,  see  that  title. 

Giants'  Causeway  Electrical  Railway. 

First  electrical  railway  in  Ireland,  etc.  (A.  D. 
Price),  18144-5. 

Traill,  Dr.,  Railway  promoted  by  (A.  D.  Price), 
18146. 


Gibson,  Mr.  Robert,  Representing  South  of  Ireland 
Butter  Merchants'  Association. 

Evidence,  25989-6272. 

Glenties. 

Fish— Fresh  Fish  Service  to  Glasgow  via  Belfast 
and  Ardrossan  desired  (M.  M'Nel’sl 
16528,  16529.  ' ’’ 

Herrings  caught  from  May  to  end  of  Janu- 
ary (M.  M'Nelis),  16534-5. 

Negotiations  in  progress  with  Messrs.  Burns 
(Healy),  16529,  16535. 

Special  Rate  already  given  for  Herrings  to 
Glasgow  (M.  M'Nelis),  16532-3. 

Joint  Committee  of  G.  N.  of  Ireland  and  Mid- 
land  of  England — Combination  had  not 

M^NelTs)  165lt  UP  * th®  present  <M‘ 
Railways  serving ’district  (M.  M'Nelis),  16510. 
Rates. 

Canal  competition  a useful  help  in  getting 
reduced  rates  (M.  M'Nelis),  16563-4. 
Herrings— Increase  in  Rate  to  Derry  since 

wu°a  uKto  ’"‘7”  <M-  ““>■ 

Hosiery-Disparity  in  Bate,  to  Dublin  via 
Derry  and  Heysham  and  via  Stra- 
Rates  desired  (M. 
M Nelis),  16536-7,  16543,  16547. 

N°  S?  ha^,bee"  mad®  to  Railway 
Company  (M.  M'Nelis),  16548. 
Rebate  given  to  some  people  and  not  to 
16554S  M'  M‘Nelis).  16538-48, 

Steamer  Rate  via  Heysham  and  Derry, 
other  Route  entirely  a Land  Route 
(Healy,  M'Nelis),  16544-6 
No  rednetion  aa  Mult  of  combination  of 
Railways  (M.  M'Nelis),  16512. 


Glenties — con  tinued. 

Rates — continued. 

Through  Rates  to  England  for  Live  Stock 
lack  of  (M.  M'Nelis),  16518-22.  ’ 

Joint  Committee  negotiating  with  Eng- 
lish Companies  (M.  M'Nelis),  16520. 
No  reason  given — Considerable  amount 
of  Traffic,  Through  Rates  should  be 
given  as  a matter  of  course  (M 
M'Nelis),  16571-4. 

Glenties  Rural  District  Council. 

State  Purchase,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (M 
M'Nelis),  16523-7,  16536. 

Golfers’  Tickets. 

Cheap  in  comparison  with  England — Instances 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23833-7. 

Gradients. 

Limit  of  gradients  and  curves  on  Light  Rail- 
ways (A.  D.  Price),  18228-30. 


Importation  of  a considerable  quantity,  advan- 
tageous to  consumers  to  have  as  low 
rate  as  possible  inland  (M.  Lynch), 
23371-4. 

Grand  Central  Company. 

Boat  Service.  , 

County  Guarantee  and  Treasury  subsidy  (G. 
O’C.  Westropp),  21562-7. 

Floods,  boats  held  up  by — Infrequent  occur- 
rence now  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21554-5. 

Inter-communication  between  outlet  of  Canal 
and  Limerick — Question  as  to  efficiency 
of  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21555. 

Parcels,  etc.,  Shannon  Development  Com- 
pany’s Boats  not  allowed  to  carry — 
Traffic  continued,  to  passengers  and 
passengers’  luggage  (G.  O’C.  West- 
ropp), 21559-61. 

Agreement  entered  into  between  Canal 
Company  and  Shannon  Development 
Company  unknown  to  Board  of 
Works  (Colonel  Poe),  21561. 

Service  susceptible  of  considerable  improve- 
ment, but  the  district  was  thankful  to 
have  it  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21553, 
21559. 

Traffic  Agreement  with  Great  Southern  and 
Western — Competition  disappeared  under 
such  agreements,  very  unfortunate  thing 
for  the  districts  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21551-2. 

Grand  Juries. 

Constitution  and  Functions  as  compared  with 
County  Councils  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21484. 

Date  when  Grand  Juries  ceased  to  exist, 
1899  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18691. 

Granite  Industry. 

Rates  quoted  for  taking  Granite  from  Dungloe 
to  Burtonport,  railway  not  supplying 
Wagons  or  siding  (J.  Sweeney),  14879- 
86. 

Graphite,  Manufacture  of. 

See  Castlecomer  Coalfields. 

Grass  Seed. 

See  Seeds. 

Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland. 

Dividends  higher  than  shareholders  had  any 
right  to  expect  (J.  Jordan),  25391-2, 
25417-8. 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  Ques- 
tion of  absorption,  see  Londonderry  and 
Lough  Swilly  Railway. 

Management. 

Arbitrary  and  supercilious  to  the  last  degree 
(J.  Jordan),  25327-8,  25374,  25402-3. 
British  Treasury’s  treatment  of  deputa- 
tion, Comparison  with  (J.  Jordan), 
25384-5. 
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Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland — continued. 

Management — continued. 

Arbitrary  and  Supercilicus  to  the  last  degree 
— continued. 

“ Cart  Railway”  from  Omagh  to  Clones 
and  Enniskillen  started  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Plews’  refusal  to 
modify  rates  (J.  Jordan),  25372, 
25385. 

Lower  rates  given  to  two  or  three 
Enniskillen  merchants  to  in- 
duce them  not  to  join  combina- 
tion (J.  Jordan),  25372,  25386. 
Difficulty  in  bringing  complaints  before 
Management,  Discourtesy  to  Depu- 
tations (J.  Jordan),  25333,  25340-2, 
25372,  25414-6. 

General  complaint  by  all  traders  (J. 
Jordan),  25332. 

House  of  Commons,  Appeal  to  (J.  Jor- 
dan), 25336. 

Improvement — There  was  some  improve- 
ment, but  things  were  still  very  bad 
(J.  Jordan),  25334-5,  25373. 

Names  of  Managers  since  amalgamation 
(J.  Jordan),  25329-31. 
Nationalisation  of  Railways  would  se- 
cure more  justice  (J.  Jordan), 
25377-8,  25419. 

Robertson’s,  Mr.,  Management — Strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  other 
Managers  (J.  Jordan),  25342a-3, 
25375. 

Tone  and  temper  of  staS  down  to  porters 
infected  with  superciliousness  of 
Management  (J.  Jordan),  25359-9a. 

Improvements  during  last  twenty-five  years 
(R.  Watson),  14104. 

Interest  of  Shareholders  could  not  be  better 
served  (F.  H.  Miller),  17177. 

No  more  satisfactory  line  anywhere  since 
amalgamation  (E.  Watson),  21687. 

Newry  and'  Armagh  Railway,  purchase  of,  see 
title  Newry  and  Armagh. 

Original  Gauge,  Route,  etc.  (A.  D.  Price),  18162- 
4. 

Rates  and  Facilities,  see  names  of  Places  and 
particular  Subjects. 

Third  Class  Passengers  not  allowed  to  travel  on 
Express  Mail,  see  Fares — Mail  Trains. 

Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland,  London  and 

North  Western  Railway,  etc. — London- 
derry Harbours’  Commissioners,  V. 

Case  illustrative  of  Expense  of  Appeal  to  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commission  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17217-30. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway: 

Amalgamation — Absorption  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line,  etc. 

Benefit  in  Limerick  district  (A.  Mackey), 
23595,  23605-6,  23686. 

Date  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14285-6. 

Opposed  by  Witness  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14290-1. 

Tuam,  Effect  on — Witness  had  supported  ithe 
amalgamation  but  was  beginning  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  ( J.  O’Donnell), 
24953-64. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Waterford  and  Birr — 

Capital  (W.  Reigh),  17487. 

Discourtesy,  Omission  even  to  acknowledge  com- 
plaints until  witness  had1  sent  abstract 
of  evidence  to  Commission  (T.  Mayne), 
12601-9,  12650. 

Interest  and  Dividends — Total  Amount  paid  (W. 


Cartage  supposed  to  be  included,  but  traders 
had  to  do  it  for  themselves — Cartage 
allowed  for  cross:Channel  traffic  (W. 
K.  Fayle),  14306-17. 

Applications  for  payment  would  cost 
more  in  stamps  than  cartage  was 
worth  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14369. 
Manager  repudiated  claim  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14370-1. 

See  also  names  of  Places  and  particular  Sub- 
jects. 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway — continued. 
Revenue — Net  Revenue,  excluding  Baronial  Guar- 
antees and  exceptional  Items  (W.  Reigh), 

Staff  Insufficient  to  deal  with  traffic  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14322,  14325. 

Courtesy  and  kindness  shown  by  all  officials 
(J.  O’Connor),  25832. 

Stocks — Market  Value  (W.  Reigh),  17503. 

Great  Western  Railway  of  England  : 

Dominant  power  in  South  of  Ireland,  Objections 
to  (H.  J.  Forde),  22595,  22656,  22702. 
Natureof  influence — Company  had  a majority 
on  Board  of  Fishguard  and  Rosslare 
Railway  regardless  of  Irish  interests 
(H.  J.  Forde),  22703-5,  22722. 

Extra  Great  Western  Director  appointed 
. after  pressure  from  Irish  side,  W a*er- 
ford  being  partlv  responsible  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22723-6. 

Green,  Mr.  W.  T. — President  of  Cork  Chamber  of 
Shipping  and  Commerce. 

Evidence,  16575-686. 

Greencastle  to  Omach: 

Light  Railway  proposed  (M.  Lynch),  23207-10, 
23226,  23414-5. 


Greenore : 

Deep  water  at  all  states  of  the  tides  (E.  Greer), 
18556-60. 


Greer,  Mr.  Edward — Late  Assistant  Legal  Land 
Commissioner  in  Ireland. 

Evidence,  18434-672. 

Griffith,  Mr.  R. — Representing  Lisburn  Urban  Dis- 
tinct Council. 

Evidence,  24646-873. 


Griffith,  Sir  R. : 

Canals,  Development  of  Irish  Canals  advocated 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25383-4. 

Coalfields  of  Ireland,  Report  on  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25305. 

Mineral  resources  of  Ireland  and  their  develop- 
ment, Views  on  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25072,  25089. 


Guinness's  Brewery: 

Importation  of  foreign  barley  owing  to  cost  of 
transit  of  home-grown  barley  (R.  W. 
Walsh),  23180-1. 


H. 

Hanna,  Mf.  W.  J. — Member  of  Donegal  County 
Council,  Londonderry,  No.  2,  District 
Council  and  Derry  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Evidence,  14155-233. 

Harper,  Mr.  James  : 

Evidence,  12949-3066. 

Haulage  : 

Average  carrying  in  Ireland — 15  to  20  miles  too 
small  (T.  O’Donnell),  20577-8. 

Belgium  and  Ireland — Comparison  of  length  of 
Haulage  (T.  O’Donnell),  20551-4. 

Hayden,  Mr. : 

Motion  in  favour  of  Amalgamation  or  State  pur- 
chase of  Irish  Railways  in  1901  (W. 
Field),  13224. 

Wyndham’s,  Mr.,  Reply — Reference  to  Sir 
M.  H.  Beach’s  views  in  1874  (W.  Field), 
13225-9. 

Headford  and  Kenmahe  Light  Railway  : 

Capitalisation  of  Guarantee  proposed  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20376-84,  20468. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Treasury  Contribution  (T.  O’Donnetll),  20373. 

3S2 
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Higgins,  Dr.  Thomas  F. — Coroner  for  Queen’s 
County,  representing  Queen’s  County 
County  Council : 

Evidence,  25537-633. 


Kenmabe  : 


Railway  proposed— Question,  how  far  Cork  people 
were  willing  to  pay  for  the  line  they 
desired  (H.  Dale),  22246-9. 


Home  Rule  : 

Necessary  preliminary  to  all  secondary  reforms — 
Opinion  gaining  strength  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25196-7. 

I. 


Ikebkin,  Lord  : 

Irish  Butter  Trade,  Work  for  (R.  Gibson),  26138. 

Imports  and  Exports  : 

Difficulty  in  getting  returns  from  ports,  some 
ports  actually  omitted  (A.  P.  Wilson), 
12942-5;  (Tatlow),  12947. 

Improvement  in  Railways  : 

Great  Improvement  during  last  20  years,  Im- 
provement still  continuing  (E.  Watson), 
21773. 

Heroic  Remedies  not  desirable,  Better  to  let  tilings 
go  on  in  their  natural  course  (E.  Watson), 
21774-5. 


Comparison  with  Ireland  in  regard  to  Railway 
conditions — Financial  News  Comments 
on  Sir  A.  MacDonnell’s  views  (W. 
Field),  13283-4. 


Industries : 

Capital  for  Investment  would  be  released  if  State 
owned  the  Railways  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25098-100. 

Railway  Companies  might  do  a great  deal  to 
assist  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12563. 


International  Agricultural  Congress  at  Buda 
Pesth  : 

Resolution  in  favour  of  State  Co-operation  in 
Creation  of  low  freights  on  Water  and 
Railways  (W.  Field),  13085-8. 

Ipswich  : 

Machinery  Rates  to  Ireland,  see  Machinery. 

Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stockowners’  Associa 
tion: 

Recommendations  in  inspect  of  transit  of  Animals 
(W.  Field),  13197-8. 


Irish  Public  Works,  Commission  on: 

See  AUporfc  Commission,  also  Amalgamation  of 
Railways,  etc. 

Irish  Railway  Reform  Association  : 

First  body  to  make  public  demand  for  a Vice- 
Regal  Commission  (W.  Field),  13070. 
Mansion  House  Meeting— Railway  men  or  their 
mXd)  13071  *°  break  up  meetins  (w. 


J. 

Jordan,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  m.p  .—Representing  Fer- 
managh  County  Council  and  Urban 
District  Council  of  Enniskillen. 
Evidence,  25315-421. 


K, 


Kenmaue  to  Castletown  Berb: 

Railway  needed  (A.  D.  Price),  18207. 

Kennedy  Mr.  P.  J. — Representing  Kilkenny  Corpora- 
tion : 

Evidence,  16337-501. 

Kernot,  Prof.  : 

Professor  in  University  of  Melbourne,  Position  as 
an  authority  on  Railway  matters,  etc.  ( J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15738. 

Kerry  Co. : 

Advantage  of  Railways  to  the  district — Worth 
the  Expenditure,  though  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable if  somebody  else  paid  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20360. 

Amount  paid  by  Co.  Kerry  for  Railways  and 
Harbours — 

Annual  Expenditure  (W.  H.  M.  Cowen) 
17408-10;  (T.  ODonnell),  20335-7 
20361-4;  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22777.’ 
Amount  paid  in  the  £ (St  J.  H.  Dono- 
van), 22847. 

Comparison  with  gross  total  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  excluding  Cork  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20365-7. 

Comparison  with  Gross  Total  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  in  1898  (T. 
O'Donnell),  20368. 

Considerably  more  than  amount  paid  to 
Ratepayers  in  other  countries  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20359. 

Capitalisation  of  Guarantee  on  Headford  and 
Kenmaxe  Line  and  on  Killorglin  and 
Valentia  Line  proposed — Amount  of 
saving  to  the  country  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20376-84,  20468. 

Comparison  with  total  Amount  of  Railway 
Guarantee  in  Ireland  up  io  1899  (T. 
O’ Donnell),  20368. 

Gauge  of  Railway — one  3 feet,  other  5 feet 
3 inches  (A.  D.  Price),  18175. 

Management  of  Railways  conservative',  and  not 
sufficiently  go-ahead,  Opinion  of  local 
authorities  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22860. 

Rates — 

Grain  Rates — Group  rate  of  4s.  6 d.  from 
Mallow  to  Killarney,  Castleisland 
and  Killorglin,  Injury  to  County 
Kerry  alleged  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22768-71. 

Proportionate  rate  out  of  Kerry  desired 
— Railway  Company  had  no  power  to 
alter  rate,  because  it  was  scheduled 
to  Act  of  Amalgamation  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22772-7. 

Rate  existed  before  Amalgamation  and 
were  stereotyped  by  Amalgamation 
(Sit.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22921-9. 

Rates  from  Mallow  to  Youghal  and 
Templomore,  compared  with  group 
rate  to  Killarney,  etc.  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22778. 

Refusal  by  Railway  Commissioners  to 
riaise  rates  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22950-1. 

- Train  Service  Facilities,  increase  in  and  more 
frequent  issue  of  cheap  tickets  would  in- 
duce a large  number  of  people  to  travel 
(St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22797-9. 

Cheap  tickets  issued  from  Dublin  to  Killarney 
from  Friday  to  Monday,  but  from  Tralee 
to  Dublin  only  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
(St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22789-93. 

Good  facilities  given  for  Tourists  in  summer 
but  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  Kerry  in 
winter  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22784-8. 


Keenagh  Coal  Mines  : 

Canal  Communication,  Facilities  suggested  ( 
Corscadden),  20656-9,  20696-701,  20711-1J 
Kelvin,  Lord: 

Opinion  that  Railways  should  be  run  for  t 
benefit  of  the  many  (W.  Field),  13215- 


Kerry  County  Council  : 

Inequalities  of  Railway  rates,  Objections  to  (St. 

J.  H.  Donovan),  22735-6. 

Irish  Railways — resolution  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
. 22816. 

Kosslare  Express,  discontinuance  of  carrying  par- 
cels— Resolution  (St.  J. ' H.  Donovan), 
22951,  22954-5. 
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Kettle,  Mr.  P.  J . — Representing  Balrothery  Rural 
District  Council. 

Evidence,  26273-328 


Passenger  Service— 6 o’clock  from  Kingsbridge 
taken  off  10  or  15  years  ago,  6.40  not 
stopping  before  Maryborough  ( J.  O’Con- 
nor), 25656-8,  25663-6. 

Inconvenience  became  more  marked  as  time 
went  on,  Decay  of  fairs  largely  duo  to 
inconvenient  train  service  (J.  O’Connor), 
25841-2. 

Reason  assigned  for  change — Arrangement  with 
Post  Office  (J.  O’Connor),  25656,  25661-2. 
Representations  had  been  made  to  Company  (J. 
O’Connor),  25659-60,  25667. 

Special  train  sent  for  a .time  to  serve  some  fairs 

Complaints  as  to  unpunctuality  met 
by  abolition  of  train  (J.  O’Connor), 
25842-3,  25847. 

Lucrative  train  as  promoting  goods  traffic 
(J.  O’Connor),  25844-6. 


Kilkenny  : 

Advantages  hoped  for  from  the  Amalgamation — 
No  advantages,  Rather  the  reverse  (E. 
Fennessy),  16290. 

Cattle  sent  to  Exhibitions — No  benefit  from 
Rates  on  Show  Day,  it  being  necessary 
to  send  the  cattle  the  day  before  the 
Show  to  ensure  their  being  in  time  (J. 
G.  Dooley),  16253-6. 

Large,  number  of  cattle  sent  (J.  G.  Dooley), 
16258. 

Rates  for  Show  purposes  no  lower  than 
ordinary  Rates — If  cattle  were  not  sold 
they  were  brought  back  free  (J.  G. 
Dooley),  16259-63. 

Same  facilities  to  apply  to  day  before  as  to 
day  of  Show,  Men  going  with  cattle  to 
be^carried  free,  proposed  (J.  G.  Dooley), 

Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  practically  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Waterford  while  difference 
in  Rates  was  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  Clonmel  (E.  Fennessy),  16275-7,  16306- 
7,  16328-30 ; (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16343, 
16373-4,  16386-8,  16465-6. 

Advancing  Rates  to  Clonmel  to  same 
level  as  Kilkenny  Rates — No  improve- 
ment (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16377-8. 

Barley— Comparison  of  Rates,  Waterford  to 
Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  to  Waterford — 
Barley  Market  diverted  from  Kilkenny  to 
Clonmel  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16362-5. 

Coal— Fair  Rate  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16389-90, 
16481. 

Differences  in  respect  of  Rates  were  of  some 
standing— No  recent  disparity  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16391. 

Diverting  Trade  from  one  place  to  another — 
Question  whether  it  was  ever  intended 
that  Public  Carrying  Companies  should 
penalise  one  portion  of  the  Country  as 
• against  another  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16375- 
6,  16378-9,  16455. 

Equal  Rates  not  expected,  but  existing  dis- 
parity too  great— Railway  recouping  it- 
self for  rates  reduced  elsewhere  by  Water 
Competition  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16345-53, 
16370-1,  16449-51. 

Feeding-stuffs,  Difference  in  Rates  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16452-4. 

Lowering  Rate  to  Kilkenny  in  proportion  to 
Mileage,  Claims  of  towns  behind  Kil- 
kenny nearer  to  Dublin  (P.  J.  Ken- 
nedy), 16471-2. 

Percentage  of  difference  in  Rates,  Question 
of  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16372,  16374. 

Potatoes — Comparison  of  Rates,  Waterford 
to  Clonmel,  Waterford  to  Kilkenny  (P. 
J.  Kennedy),  16380-5. 

Profit  Question— If  Clonmel  Rate  paid,  an 
equal  rate  to  Kilkenny  would  also  pay 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16449. 

Representations  had  been  made  to  Railway 
Company  at  time  of  Amalgamation — 
Kilkenny  Corporation  opnosed  Amalga- 
mation (E.  Fennessy),  16279-88. 


Kilkenny — co  ntin  ued. 

Clonmel  and  Kilkenny — continued. 

Tea — Comparison  of  Rates,  Waterford  to 
Clonmel;  Waterford  to  Kilkenny  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16366-9. 

Water  Competition  regulating  Rates,  Ques- 
tion of  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16449,  16463-4, 
16473,  16501. 

Coal,  see  Castlecomer  Coalfields. 

Emigration — Decrease  in  population  of  Colliery 
District  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde),  16118. 
Goods  Traffic — Delay  and  Inconveniences  (E. 
Fennessy),  16290-3. 

Complaint  made  to  Railway  Company  (E. 
Fennessy),  16294. 

Portable  Platform  proposed  in  order  to  avoid 
throwing  about  of  Bags  (E.  Fennessy), 
16294-6.  3 

Staff  insufficient  (E.  Fennessy),  16297-8. 
Railway  Company  serving  Kilkenny  (R.  H.  P. 
Wandesforde),  15960-3;  (P.  J.  Ken- 
nedy), 16341,  16344. 

Rates — 

Cattle,  sen  that  sub-heading. 

Existing  Rates  not  any  higher  than  they 
were  before  the  Amalgamation  (E.  Fen- 
nessy), 16327. 

Inequality  of  Rates — 

Clonmel  and  Kilkenny,  see  that  sub- 
heading. 

Coal — 

Favourable  Rate  desired  in  order  to 
give  Castlecomer  a chance  of  de- 
veloping Coal  Mines  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16408-12. 

Similar  Rate,  Waterford  to  Kings- 
bridge, Kilkenny  to  Kings- 
bridge (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16405-8. 

Porter — Comparison  of  Rates  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16479-80. 

Dublin  to  Waterford,  Kilkenny  to 
Dublin  (E.  Fennesy),  16299, 
16303;  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16467- 
9. 

Kilkenny  to  Waterford  (P.  J.  Ken- 
nedy), 16357-9.  16401-3. 
Merchants  and  Brewers  in  Kilkenny 
hit  very  hard  by  an  increase  in 
Rates  of  120  per  cent.  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16482-5. 

Roads,  Repair  of — Saving  that  would  be  effected 
by  making  a Railway  to  Castlecomer 
Collieries  (R,  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16157-61. 

Staff — Insufficient  staff  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Amalgamation — Witness  obliged  to  help 
a Passenger  with  his  luggage,  etc.  (E. 
Fennessy),  16298,  16315-91,  16324-6. 
Kilkenny  Corporation  did  not  concur  in  Mr. 
Fennessy’s  views — Officials  very  courteous, 
incident  described  was  probably  excep- 
tional (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16395-8. 

State  Purchase  of  Railways,  Views  of  the  Cor- 
poration (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16426-31. 
Train  Service — 

Much  better  since  advent  of  Great  S.  & W. 
Railway  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde), 
16188-9. 

New  Ross,  9 a.m.  train  from — Delay  in  con- 
nection at  Palace  owing  to  Great 
Southern  and  South-Eastern  lines 
working  in  opposition  (J.  G. 
Dooley),  16219-29. 

No  Refreshment  Room  and  very  little 
fire  in  winter  time  (J.  G.  Doolev), 
16230. 

Reasons  for  not  travelling  via  Waterford 
— No  connecting  train  in  the  even- 
ing (J.  G.  Dooley),  16230. 

Wagons — Insufficient  accommodation  in  corn- 
buying time,  Interference  with  market 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16398-400. 

Killala  to  Belmtillbt. 

Railway  contemplated  (A.  D.  Price),  18211-1a. 
Killaloe. 

Cattle  Transit  to  Dublin — 

Rates — Wagon  Rate  not  unsatisfactory,  half 
wagon  rate  rather  high  (G.  O’C.  West- 
ropp),  21502. 
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Cattle  Transit  to  Dublin — continued. 

Speed — Complaint  that  transit  was  too 
slow — 

Loss  in  weight  on.  journey — Amount  of 
loss  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21502-6. 
Representations  to  Railway  Company— 
Not  much  use  for  a private  indivi- 
dual to  protest  (G.  O’C.  Westropp), 
21520. 

Time  spent  on  journey,  time  elapsing 
between  loading  and  starting,  etc. 
(G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21510-7. 
Unreasonably  long — Cattle  loaded  at  3 
p.m.  at  Killaloe  ought  to  reach 
Dublin  at  11  p.m.  at  the  latest  (G. 
O’C.  Westropp),  21518-9. 

Killarney. 

Facilities  desired  in  respect  of  train  service  and 
cheap  tickets  from  Killarney  outwards 
equal  to  facilities  granted  to  tourist 
traffic  to  Killarney  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22784-9,  22796,  22834-9. 

Development  of  traffic  expedited  if  facilities 
were  granted,  representations  to  Rail- 
way Company,  etc.  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan) 
22840-2,  22881A-2. 

Tralee,  Person  arriving  from,  at  4.15  eould 
not  Tetum  before  9.30  p.m.,  except  dur- 
ing three  summer  months  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22800-5. 

Killorglin  and  Valenti  a Light  Railway. 

Capitalisation  of  Guarantee  proposed  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20376-84,  20468. 

Date  of  Construction  (A.  D.  Price),  18148-50. 
Engines  used  (A.  D.  Price),  18231. 

Extension  to  Waterville,  proposed  (A.  D.  Price), 
18209. 

Projected  extension  fell  through  owing  to 
want  of  capital  (W.  Reigh),  17524. 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Treasury  contribution,  Question  of  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20373-4. 

Kingstown,  Eaul  or — 

Credit  due  to,  for  opening  of  Arigna  Coal  Com- 
pany, etc.  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24391. 


Large  and  Small  Quantities — continued. 

Limit  of  Small  Parcel — continued. 

7 lbs.,  and  21  lbs.,  scale  to  include  parcels 
weighing,  proposed  (J.  M'Colgan), 
15540. 

Minimum  on  Railway  was  28  lbs. — Every- 
thing up  to  28  lbs.  charged  for  as  28  lbs 
(J.  M'Colgan),  15537-8. 

Mixed  Consignments  charged  separately  and 
brought  under  “smalls”  hardship  (W. 
K.  Fayle),  14237-43,  14249,  14423-4. 

General  practice  of  all  companies — It  ought 
to  be  remedial  (W.  K.  Faylo),  14243, 
14250. 

Instance  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14245-8,  14422. 

Similar  Small  Parcels  scale  applicable  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  (A.  Weir), 
13553-6. 

All  the  worse,  Rate  in  England  equally  ex- 
cessive for  small  goods  (B.  Collery), 
16696. 

Ireland  required  exceptional  treatment, 
being  a poor  country  (B.  Collery  T, 
16749. 

Laeminie,  Mr.  A.  C. — Appearing  on  lelialf  of  Castle- 
bar Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  21318-447a. 

Laene. 

Coal  Rates  to  Ballyclare  compared  with  Rates 
from  Belfast  to  Ballyclare,  sec  Belfast. 

Lavatory  Accommodation  on  Trains. 

Compulsory  accommodation,  Opinion  in  favour 
of  (J.  Jordan),  25412-3. 

More  accommodation  needed  except  in  corridor 
carriages  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21497- 
501. 

Third  Class  Passengers — 

Accommodation  desired'  on  all  long  distance 
trains  running  between  Derry,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin  (J.  M'Colgan),  15541-4. 

Great  Northern— third  class  passengers  did 
not  get  accommodation  commensu- 
rate with  what  they  paid  (J.  Jor- 
dan), 25361,  25368-70,  25372. 
Improvement  due  to  compulsion  (J.  Jor- 
dan), 25337-40. 


L. 

Land  Question  and  Railway  Rates  and  Charges. 

Important  to  give  low  Rates  and  greatest  possible 
facilities  in  order  to  place  peasant  pro- 
prietors on  a firm  basis — Advantage  to 
Cattle  Trade  in  Scariff  District  if  there 
were  Railway  Communication  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17822-3. 

Ownership  would  result  in  increased  industry 
and  increased  produce,  and  so  facilitate 
co-operation  (W.  Field),  13318. 

Reduction  of  Rates  necessary  to  enable  farmers 
to  pay  their  instalments  (W.  Field), 
13317;  (E.  Greer),  18539-40:  (H.  C. 

Geoghegan),  25288-90. 

Landed  Interest. 

Lethargy  in  regard  to  railway  questions — Finan- 
cial News  Statement  (W.  Field),  13284. 


\aege  and  Small  Quantities — Difierence  in  Rates 
Irish  System  of  Trading,  etc. 

Co-operation  should  be  encouraged,  but  the  smal 
man  should  not  be  cut  out  (R.  M.  D 
Sanders),  18866-8. 

Excessive  rates  for  small  parcels  (J.  M'Colgan) 
15535;  (B.  Collery),  16693-4.  6 ' 

Boots— 5s.  3d.  for  | of  a hundred-weigh 
from  Northampton  to  Sligo  (B.  Collery) 
16696-700. 

Potatoes — It  cost  the  whole  value  of  the  pota 
toes  to  bring  a sack  from  Galway  t 
Monkstown  (W.  Field),  13310-1. 
Poultry  (R.  Griffith),  24837-8. 

Limit  of  Small  Parcel — 

1 cwt.  and  upwards,  Ton  Rates  should  b 
fade  applicable  to  (A.  Weir),  13552 
13556-7. 


Lawder,  Mr.  J.  O. — Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Leitrim, 
representing  Ratepayers'  Protection  Associa- 
tion, Leitrim. 

Evidence,  24265-645. 

Letterkenny  and  Burtoneort  Railway. 

Act  of  1896,  Line  built  under  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13954. 

Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Treasury, 
Board  of  Works,  and  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company — Terms,  etc.  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen),  14938-42,  14944. 

Acceptance  of  Agreement  debarred  company 
from  any  legal  remedy  when  contract 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands  (A. 
Spence),  19171-6. 

Carndonagh  Agreement,  Agreement  supple- 
mental to  (A.  Spence),  19045-8. 

Clause  11  in  Agreement  empowering  Board 
of  Works  to  construct  line  if.  no 
contract  had  been  entered  into 
. within  6 months  from  the  Order  in 
Council  being  recommended  to  be 
passed'  (R.  H.  Todd),  13954. 
Exceptional  nature  of  Clause,  Question 
of  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15359-60;  (A. 
Spence),  19049-50. 

Date  of  Agreement  (A.  Spence),  19062. 
Reasons  for  acceptance  by  Lough  Swilly 
Company — They  submitted  in  order  to 
get  the  railway  made  (A.  Spence), 
19162-70. 

Usual  agreement  entered  into  for  construc- 
tion of  Railways  under  the  various 
Acts  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15358. 

Agreement  with  Contractor — Agreement  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Railway  Com- 
pany’s Solicitors  utilised  bv  Board  of 
Works  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14983. 
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Letter  Kenny  and  Eurtonpoht  Railway -continued.  Letterkenny  and  Burtonpokt  RanviY-continued. 
Baronial  Director  and  Delegates,  Treatment  of,  Claims  and  complaints  by  the  Working  Com- 


Baronial  Director  and  Delegates,  Treatment  of, 
by  Lough  Swilly  Company,  etc. — 

Appointment,  provision  for  under  Order  in 
Council  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18029. 
Extent  to  which  provision  had  been 
availed  of — Appointment  of  Mr. 
Sweeney  ( J.  Sweeney),  14838-41 : 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  18030-0a. 

Attendance  of  Baronial  Delegates  at  meet- 
ings— Witness  not  aware  that  any  dele- 
gate ever  attended  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
18038.  " 

Inquiry,  Endeavours  to  obtain,  see  sub-head- 
ing Inquiry. 

Notice  of  meetings — Mr.  Sweeney’s  com- 
plaint that  he  received  no  notice  of 
meetings  (J.  Sweeney),  14845. 
Baronial  Director  entitled  to  attend 
only  such  meetings  as  dealt  with 
the  separate  undertaking  of  the 
Burtonport  Extension  (J.  Swee- 
ney), 14930. 

Special  meetings,  Notices  of  sent  to 
Baronial  Director  (A.  Spence), 
19218.  F 

Letter  to  Board  of  Works  requesting  de- 
finition of  status  (J.  Sweeney), 
14845.  3h 

Extent  to  which  Board  of  Works 
could  intervene  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18039. 

Number  of  meetings  to  which  Mr.  Swee- 
ney received'  summonses,  Number  of 
meetings  attended  (J.  Sweeney), 
14931;  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18031. 
Representations  to  Board  of  Trade, 
Board’s  reply  (J.  Sweeney), 
14898-9.  ■ 

One  summons  to  attend  a meeting 
received  after  Board’s  communi- 
cation to  Company  (J.  Swee- 
ney), 14900. 

Sweeney’s,  Mr.,  Evidence  not  disputed 
(A.  Spence),  19220. 

Olphert,  Sir  J.,  First  Baronial  Director,  re- 
fused admittance  to  meetings  (J. 
Sweeney),  14845;  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18034-6. 

Contradiction— Sir  J.  Olphert  had  de- 
manded an  annual  pass,  which  was 
refused'  because  the  demand  was 
made  through  the  Board  of  Works 
(A.  Spence),  10224. 

County  could  not  refuse  to  pay  interest 
because  their  director  was  excluded 
from  meetings,  and  there  had  been 
no  opportunity  for  an  action  at  law 
since  there  had  never  been  a deficit 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  18106-9. 

Benefit  to  the  district— Industries  promoted,  etc 

(W.  J.  Hanna),  14211-2. 

Other  transit  facilities  provided  since  line 
was  recommended — Gortnasate  pier 
. (W.  J.  Hanna),  14217. 

Private  companies  enabled  by  pier  to 
get  off  the  rough  material  would 
provide  traffic  in  finished  material 
for  railway  as  industry  developed 
.(W-  J-  Hanna),  14220-1. 

Possibilities  of  further  development,  Re- 
sources of  the  country  in  granite  and 
marble  (W.  J.  Harper),  14213-5,  14218. 

Board  of  Trade  inspection  of  Line — 

Alterations  suggested  very  trifling— Report 
satisfactory  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15028-34a, 

Equipment  of  line — No  power  to  express  any 
opinion  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15417-8. 

Report  acquiesced  in  by  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
15409  10th  exCeptions  (T-  M-  Batchen), 

Representative  of  promoting  Company  pre- 
■“**“"*  inSpection  M'  Batchen), 

Claim  by  Contractors  against  Board  of  Works 
refer  to  sub-heading  Deviations  from 
Contract. 


— — — - — ~ Hum  sueemea- 

tion  (J.  M'Farland),  19480. 

Board  of  Trade,  Provision  for  appeal  to  (J. 
M'Farland),  19381. 

Application  had  been  made,  but  Board 
decided  they  had  no  power  to  ap- 
point an  arbitrator  (J.  M'Farland), 
19382-5. 

Board  of  Works’  refusal  to  entertain  claim 
or  submit  such  a claim  to  arbitra- 
tion (T.  M.  Batchen),  15111-2. 
Board  had  pressed  for  account  till  it 
was  furnished,  and  then  repudiated 
it  (J.  M'Farland),  19360. 

Contention  of  Board  that  their  only  lia<- 
bility  was  in  respect  of  £2,000  for 
a shed  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15122. 

Contract,  Terms  of — 

Clause  compelling  Contractors  to  make 
good  bad  workmanship  (J. 
M'Farland),  19469. 

Contractors  bound  in  security  to  ex- 
tent of  £10,000 — Company  ad- 
vised Board  not  to  pay  over  the 
£10,000  pending  completion  of 
works  in  a proper  manner  (J. 
M'Farland),  19470. 

Responsibility  for  non-enforcement 
of  Clause,  Question  as  to  (J. 
M'Farland),  19481-3. 

Company,  Contractors,  and  Board  of 
Works  bound  to  see  that  works  were 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  con- 
tract (J.  M'Farland),  19468. 

Contractors  had  pocketed— Worth  of  claim, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  left  on  the 
ground  in  substantial  works  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19311,  19234. 

Date  of  Claim — 

Final  completion  of  claim,  date  of  May, 
1905,  2 years  after  preparation 
of  list  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15101, 
15107,  15439-40;  (J.  M'Far- 

land), 19338-42,  19353-4. 
Explanation  of  delay  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19319,  19323-5,  19330-2, 
19337,  19342-52,  19355. 

List  of  discrepancies  furnished  by  the 
Company,  Date  of  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15054. 

Details  of  Claim  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15130-55, 
15159-66,  15441-4. 

Nothing  complained  of  which  could  in 
any  way  cause  the  delays  and  break- 
downs constantly  occurring  (T.  M 
Batchen),  15157. 

Inquiry  into  Claim — Arbitration,  etc.,  pro- 
posed,  see  sub-heading  Inquiry. 

Liability  of  the  Company  remained  the  same 
as  if  they  had  constructed  the  line — 
Clause  11  of  Treasury  Agreement  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15167-80. 

List  of  discrepancies  furnished  (R.  H 
Todd),  13957;  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15053;  (J.  M'Farland),  19323-5, 
19330-2,  19347-52. 

Based  _ on  inspection  made  3 months 
prior  to  opening  of  line,  50  per  cent, 
of  items  already  disposed  of  when 
list  was  furnished  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15054. 

Revised  list  making  additional  demands 
— Refusal  by  Board  of  Works  to 
accept  list,  action  taken  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15077-93. 

Difference  between  the  size  of  new 
claim  and  items  originally 
agreed  to  between  Board  of 
Works  and  Company’s  Engi- 
neer  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15123-9. 
Misleading  to  say  that  claim  grew, 
only  one  claim  ever  made, 
Amount  of  which  was  £78,000 
(J.  M'Farland),  19313,  19320. 
Not  anything  like  as  large  as  the 

15110Claim  ^T‘  M'  Batcllen)' 
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Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway — continued. 

Claims  and  Complaints — continued. 

List  of  discrepancies  furnished — continued. 
Trumpery  items  alleged  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15056;  (J.  M'Farland), 

19326-7. 

Meeting  suggested  between  Board  of  Works 
and  Company’s  Engineers,  Works 
and  equipment  decided  on  to  be  sup- 
plied within  one  month  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15051-2. 

Important  that  everything  should  be 
settled  before  the  year  expired  for 
the  completion  of  the  contract  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15074-5. 

Interview  agreed  -to,  differences  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  (T.  M. 

. Batchen),  15057-60,  15066-71. 

Result  of  Conference — Number  of  items 
struck  out,  Company  asked  to  furnish 
an  amended  and  reduced  list  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15061-6,  15071-3,  15076. 
Time  required  to  carry  out  necessary 
work,  a month,  alleged — No  such 
estimate  ever  made  or  acquiesced  in 
by  Lough  Swilly  Company  (J. 
M’Farland),  19314,  19333-6. 

No  other  Railway  known  to  witness  where 
financial  assistance  had  been  given  by 
Board  of  Works  such  as  was  asked  for 
by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15427-8. 

Not  a money  claim — The  Company  only 
wanted  the  works  left  in  accordance  with 
the  contract  and  plans  (J.  M'Farland), 
19312,  193601,  19466. 

Fresent  position  of  claim  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15113-7,  15298-9. 


Treasury  decision — 

Adverse  to  Company  so  far  (J.  M’Far- 
land),  19380. 

Provision  in  contract  that  Treasury  de- 
cision should  be  final  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19377,  19379. 


Coal  used — Welsh  Steam  Coal,  always  the  same 
brand  from  the  same  colliery  (A. 
Spence),  19039-44. 


Construction  not  in  accordance  with  contract  and 

specifications,  Defective  construction  (R. 

H.  Todd),  13956-7,  13964,  14037,  14040- 

I,  14060;  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14173. 

Board  of  Works,  Construction  by  (R.  H. 

Todd),  13954. 

Board  had  fully  carried  out  its  undertak- 
ings, Complaints  that  had  arisen 
were  due  to  failure  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  to  carry  out  their 
obligations  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
18007. 

Completion  of  Line  and  Works  in  ac- 
cordance with  original  contract  as 
varied  by  definitions  agreed’  on  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  14999-15000,  15019. 

Efficiency  of  the  Board,  Question  of— 
Officials  were  courteous  and  efficient 
but  it  was  notorious  that  works  car- 
ried out  under  their  supervision 
were  not  satisfactory  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14042. 


Government  construction  and  equipmei 
criticised  by  people  operating  tl 
railway — Reversal  of  ordinary  coi 
ditions  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17994- 
Necessitated  by  Railway  Company’s  r 
fusal  to  construct  line  (T.  M.  Ba 
chen),  14963-4,  14967-9. 

Originally  intended  that  Lough  SwiI 
Company  should  build  line,  Prov 
sion  in  Agreement  reserving  ; 
Board  of  Works  power  to  intervei 
if  Company  failed  to  carry  out  6 
ligations  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14943. 


Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway — continued. 

Construction,  etc. — continued. 

Board  of  Works,  Construction  by — con. 
Reason  why  Lough  Swilly  Company  did 
not  themselves  construct  line — 
Unfair  use  of  Clause  II.  by 
Board  of  Works  (A.  Spence), 
19051-6,  19109-15. 

Anticipation  that  Burtonport  line 
would  not  pay  and  that  deficit 
would  have  to  be  made  good  out 
of  profits  on  Camdonagh  line 
did  not  influence  Company  (A. 
Spence),  19127-31. 

Date  from  which  the  6 months  be- 
gan to  run,  Question  of  (A. 
Spence),  19063-5. 

Real  reason  was  that  Board  of 
Works  refused  to  pay  promotion 
expenses  (A.  Spence),  19116-8. 

Bogs,  Formation  of  line  over — Complaint  by 
Company’s  Engineer  that  work  was  not 
being  done  properly  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15125. 

Bridge  near  Letterkenny  swept  away  by  3 
hours  of  summer  rain — Personal  ex- 
perience (W.  J.  Hanna),  14173-9. 
Character  of  rainfall  described  by  Mr. 
Hanna  as  a summer  shower  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15271-5. 

Contradiction  of  Mr.  Hanna’s  statement 
as  to  Construction  of  Bridge — 
Mason  work  excellent  throughout 
the  line  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15270. 
Impossible  to  anticipate  such  a rainfall 
— Not  an  argument  in  favour  of  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  line  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15277-8. 

Claim  of  Company  against  Board  of  Works, 
see  that  sub-heading. 

Company’s  Undertakings — Completion  of  line 
to  satisfaction  of  Board  of  Works  and 
Board  of  Trade  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14942. 

Contract  for  carrying  out  work  under  Com- 
pany’s supervision  turned  into  contract 
for  work  being  carried  out  under  someone 
else’s  supervision — hence  the  difficulties 
(J.  M'Farland),  19388-90. 

Danger  that  County  Council  might  ul- 
timately have  to  take  over  a lot  of 
scamped  work  and  rebuild  and  maintain 
it  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14184-6. 

Deviations  from  Contract,  see  that  sub-head 
ing. 

Inspection,  sec  that  sub-heading. 

Not  the  cause  of  inefficient  working  (J. 
Sweeney),  14889-90. 

Permanent  way  soundly  built  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14037. 

Progress  of  line  and  district  retarded  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13965,  13973-4;  (W.  J.  Hanna). 
14187,  14210. 

Contractor  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14962. 

Cost  of  Construction — 

Amount  of  Contract  about  £220,000,  exclusive 
of  land,  permanent  way,  materials,  etc. 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  14964a-6,  15280-1. 

Camdonagh  Line,  Comparison  with  (A. 
Spence),  19082-8. 

Cost  of  Improvements  agreed  upon  at  Con- 
ference between  Board  of  Works’  Engineer 
and  Company’s  Engineer  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15419. 

Cost  per  mile,  Comparison  with  Camdonagh 
Line  (R.  H.  Tod'd),  14036. 

Inaccuracy  of  calculations  founded  on  con- 
tract sum,  Question  of — Calculation 
based  on  actual  cost  to  the  Treasury  and 
not  on  cost  to  Contractors  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15291-6. 

Not  alleged  that  too  little  money  was  spent, 
but  that  value  was  not  obtained  for  con- 
tract sum  (A.  Spence),  19088. 

Total  Cost  (R.  H.  Todd),  13958. 

Unnecessarily  heavy,  Lough  Swilly  Company 
did  not.  spare  expense  as  work  was  done 
at  expense  of  a public  Department, 
alleged — Witness  did  not  agree  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14037. 
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Lettorken-ny  and  Buetonport  Railway — continued. 

Uate  of  Contract  for  Construction  (T  M 
Batchen),  14986. 

Date  ot  Opraing  of  Lino.  (E.  H.  Twill),  13955; 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  15045. 

Deviations^.m  Contract.  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14985, 

Agreement  to  Deviations  by  Lough  Swilly 
Company,  Question  of  (T  M 
Batdien),  14990-8,  15380-4. 

Company  consulted  only  as  to  Deviations 
fi-oin  route— Departures  from  plans 
and  specifications  permitted  by  Board 
without  knowledge  and  contrary  to 
remonstrances  of  Company  ' (A 
Spence),  19125-6. 

Company  had  agreed  to  Deviations  (J. 
M Farland),  19254,  19304— Com- 

plaint was  based  on  manner  in  which 
"lero  Parried  out  (A.  Spence), 

19089,  19104;  (,T.  M'Fatiand),  19259 
19274-5,  19305-9. 

Plans  submitted  to  Company’s  Engineer, 
who  was  ill,  but  recalled  the  next 
day,  and  never  returned  (J.  M'Fav- 
land),  19254-5. 

Ballast  case  of— Company  claimed  that  Bal- 
last was  below  specification  (J.  M’Far- 
land),  19373-5. 

Board  of  Works  bound  to  give  grounds  for 
their  action  in  altering  contract  plans 
(J.  M'Farland),  19235. 

Carndonagh  Line,  greater  alterations  than 

15025  7rt0np0rt  L'nt‘  (T‘  M'  Batchon)> 

Claim  of  Contractors  against  Board  of  Works 
for  £100,000  for  work  alleged  to  be 
done  extra  to  contract  (T.  M 
Batchen),  15117-21,  15282-7 
Board  of  Works  surrendered  their  por- 
tion of  savings  on  Deviations. 
Instance  of  Contractors’  loss— Difference 
between  estimated  and  actual  cost  of 
Owencarrow  Viaduct  (T.  M 

Batchen),  15290. 

Disapproved  in  ioto  by  Lough  Swillv  Com- 
pany-Engineer’s Report,  etc.  (A. 

Sjxmce),  19092'9’  M'Farland),  19252, 

Gradients  and  Curves,  extent  of  alteration 
in  Additional  wear  and  tear  involved 
m working  (J.  M'Farland),  19255-8. 

Less  tJiau  usual,  and  where  there  were  altera- 
tions it  was  always  an  improvement  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15020-1. 

No  single  item  in  Company’s  claim  of 

£78,000  based  on  authorised  Deviations 
(A.  Spence).  19104. 

Owencarrow  Viaduct,  Deviation  in  regard  to 
— Advantage  to  contractors  and  loss  to 
railway  (J.  M’Farland),  19255-8. 

Permanent-way  Materials  used  temporarilv 
contrary  to  specification  (J.  MFar- 
land),  19238-9,  19495-8,  19504-5. 
Authority  for  such  use  (J.  M'Farland), 
19423-5,  19499. 

Claim  made  by  Company  for  Deteriora- 
tion (J.  M'Farland),  19500-3. 
Reduction  of  claim  by  contractor,  Ques- 
tion  as  to  (J.  M'Farland),  19504. 

Pressed  on  Company  by  Board  of  Works  con- 
trary to  strenuous  protests  and  advice 
of  the  Company  (J.  M'Farland), 
19249-50. 

Unnecessary  pressure — Directors  were  ad- 
vised by  their  professional  staff,  and 
knew  their  own  business  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 10302. 

Private  agreement  with  contractors  by  which 
Company  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  any  of  the 
works  (T.  M.  Batdien),  15390,  15402-6. 

Procedure  with  reference  to  approval  of 
Deviations  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14990-8, 
25380-4. 

Savings  effected— 

Apportionment  between  Board  of  Works 
and  Contractors  (J.  M'Farland), 
19259,  19473-5,  19479. 

Authority  for  Statement,  Question  as 
to  (J.  M'Farland),  19476-8, 
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Letxeekekny  axd  Burton-port  Railway — continued. 

Deviations  from  Contract,  etc. — continwi 
Savings  effected — continued. 

Enormous  savings,  Report  of  Engineer 
(J.  M’Farland),  19260-70,  19287- 
90. 

Engineer  in  Question  was  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  originally  Company’s  En- 
gineer, subsequently  employed 
by  Board  of  Works  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19265-6,  19271-2. 

. enous  loss  to  Railway  Companies  and  to 

Treasury  and  advantage  to  contractors 

alone  (J.  M'Farland),  19234,  19311. 

Sum  paid  by  contractors  to  Lough  Swilly 
Company  for  promoting  and  agreeing 
„l:ltl011s  (T.  M.  Batchen). 
1^391-9 ; (J.  M'Farland),  19286, 

19479. 

Application  of — Sum  applied  to  purposes 
of  Company  and  passed  through 
books  of  the  Company  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19292-9. 

Explanation  of  circumstances  (A. 
Spence),  19090-13. 

Legal  expenses  in  connection  with 
Deviations — Sum  given  to  Com- 
pany’s solicitor  (A.  Spence), 
19099,  19107-8. 

Grounds  of  acceptance— Sum  in  no  sense 
a bribe,  nor  was  it  misapplied,  as 
had  been  insinuated  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19291. 

Nature  of  Deviations  causing  loss 
(J.  M'Farland},  19276-86. 

Negotiations  carried  on  personally  be- 
tween solicitors  of  the  Company  and 
the  contractors  (J.  M'Farland), 
19286.  " 


Earnings  of  line,  see  sub-heading  Receipts. 

Engineering  Staff— Staff  employed  by  Lough  Swilly 
Company  taken  over  bv  Board  of  Work's 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  14970-2,  15374-9;  (A. 
Spence),  19035-8. 

Resident  Engineer  under  Board  of  Works 
had  practically  been  in  Company’s  Em- 
ployment, but  lie  owed  them  no  allegiance 
(A.  Spence),  19123-5. 

Engines  and  Rolling  Stock — 

Adequacy  of  Supply,  Question  of — 

Board  of  Works’  opinion  that  Rolling 
Stock  was  somewhat  inadequate  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15429-31. 
Correspondence  between  Lough  Swilly 
Company  and  Board  of  Works  after 
Rolling  Stock  had  been  received— 
Text  of  letter  of  26th  June,  1903, 
and  Board’s  reply  (A.  Spence), 
18990-93,  19001. 

Expert  advice  taken  bv  Boavd  of  Works 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  ‘15094-6. 

Granite  mid  Marble  Industries — Present- 
Rolling  Stock  could  not-  carry  output 
if  quarries  were  opened  ‘(W.  J. 
Hanna.),  14219-20. 

Increase  in  Traffic,  Question  of — 

Date  of  Application  by  Lough  Swilly 
officdals  for  additional  stock— 
Applications  begun  2 years  before 
line  was  opened  and  continued 
ever  since— Correction  of  evi- 
dence given  on  behalf  of  Board 
of  Works  (A.  Spence),  18977-81. 
18982-9,  19000-1. 

Increase  at  a greater  ratio  than  was 
expected  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15237- 
40,  15332. 

Length  of  Time  after  opening  of  line 
when  additional  Rolling  Stock 
was  found  to  be  necessary  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15244;  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18112,  18126. 

No  abnormal  increase,  traffic  receipts 
showed  that  a 3-train  service  was 
necessary  from  the  very  first  (A. 
Spence),  19205-12. 

Traffic  very  great  during  the  first 
year — It  had  not  steadily  in- 
creased, bnt  results  were  made 
visible  now'  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15432-4. 
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ixbkbnst  axd  Burton-poet  Railway — continued. 
Engines  and  Rolling  Stock — contin  ued. 

■ Adequacy  of  Supply,  Question  ot—canfliiucd. 
Insufficient  supply,  resulting  delays,  etc. 
(W.  J.  Hanna),  14173,  14188-9; 
(A.  Spence),  18976. 

Insufficiency  admitted  by  Treasury  and 
Board  cf  Works  (R.  H.  Todd),  14052. 
14057. 

Lough  Swilly  Company  considered  amount 
inadequate  (T.  M.  Batdhen),  15224. 

Responsibility  for  making  good  deficiency 
(R.  ‘H.  Todd),  14039;  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15241-3;  (G.  E. 

Shanahan),  18000,  18026,  18099- 
104,  18110-1. 

Incorrect  statement  by  Dr.  Todd — 
Board  of  Works  did  no*  under- 
take- to  supply  more  Rolling 
Stock  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15462. 


Train  Mileage  in  1903,  99,100,  whereas 
15,000  was  as  much  as  any  narrow 
gauge  engine  ought  to  work  (Vesey 
Knox),  18129. 

Two-train  service,  Supply  calculated  on 
— Two-train  service  regarded  as 
sufficient  by  Railway  Experts 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  15225-34;  (G. 
E.  Shanahan),  18099-104. 

Person,  responsible  for  two-train  ser- 
vice (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18119-20. 
Supply  admittedly  insufficient  for 
three-train  service  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15436-8 ; (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17997-9,  18003. 
Locomotives,  remark  applying  to, 
not  to  other  Rolling  Stock 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  18003. 

See  also  sub-heading  Number  of  Engines. 

Additional  Rolling  Stock,  Application  for— 
Board  of  Works  and  Treasury  will- 
ing to  provide  funds  on  condition 
that  any  claim  in  respect  of  con- 
struction, etc.,  should  be  abandoned 
(T.  31.  Batchen),  15097-9,  15246  5 
15258,  15260-2,  15326-31. 

Certain  moral  responsibility  recognised 
by  Board  In  their  offer — Condition 
never  complied  with,  and  money  not 
spent  (G.  E.  Shanahan).  18007, 
18113-6,  18127-9. 

Date  of  Offer — 

Eighteen  mouths  after  line  was 
opened,  not  six  months,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Batchen  (A.  Spence, 
18997-9. 

Twelve  months  before  Treasury  or 
Board  of  Works  knew  anything 
about  the  big  claim  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15097. 

Reasonable  that  help  should  be  given  if 
Company  would  abandon  its 
ridiculous  claims  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15423. 

Intervention  of  a third  party  not 
likely  to  promote  that  result  (T. 
JVI.  Batchen),  15424. 

Treasury;  sharing  iu  cost  of  provision  for 
increased  traffic,  Question  of  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15259,  15333-5. 
Capital  of  original  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15338. 
Public  Opinion  in  favour  of  a liberal 
view  being  taken  of  financial 
difficulties — Witness  did  not 

agree  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15339- 
40. 

Alteration  in  number  of  compartments  and 

carriages,  on  suggestion  of  Lough  Swilly 

Company  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15234-6. 

Building  of  Engines  by  Barclay  and  Son,  of 
Kilmarnock  (T.  M.  Batclien),  15218. 

Firm  had  never  before  built  a passenger 
locomotive  (A.  Spence),  18890. 


LbTTBRKEXNY  AMD  BURTOXPOHT  RAILWAY — continued. 

Engines  and  Rolling  Stock — continued. 

Incompetent  Drivers  and  Firemen  employed, 
Failure  of  Engines  due  to— Character 
of  men  employed,  Frequent  Changes, 
etc.  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15308,  15340- 
1 ; (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17850-1,  17906. 

Builders  of  Engines  icquested  by  Board 
of  Works  to  send  representative 
to  examine  Engines  and  report 
on  repairs  needed — Extent  of  re- 
pairs needed,  etc.  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17917-8. 

Lough  Swilly  Company  agreed  to 
proposals  but  nothing  beyond 
minor  repairs,  was  done,  and 
failures  and  consequent  com- 
plaints continued  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 17919-21. 

Certificate  should  be  required  from  drivers 
(J.  Sweeney),  14932. 

Character  and  previous  record  of  men 
employed  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
17851. 

Particulars  of  (G.  E.  Shanahan). 
17887-92. 

Reports  of  Mr.  Cronin  and  31  r.  Hope 
and  Mr.  Tallow  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 17893,  17896,  17909. 

Details  of  particular  neglect  on  part  of 
drivers  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17855. 

Information,  Sources  of  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 17852-3,  17860a-1,  17873-7. 

Reason  for  employing  drivers  dismissed 
by  other  lines — Probably  cheaper 
wages  (G.  E.  Shan  alum), 
18005-6. 

Directors  responsible  for  employment 
of  men  at  small  wages  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18077-82,  18089. 

Specific  instances  of  irregularities,  with 
dates  (G  E.  Shanahan),  17858. 
17862,  17864-73,  17878-82. 

All  cases  reported  as  they  occurred 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  17883. 
Career  of  driver  No.  1 (A.  Spence), 
19010-23 — Not  a typical  case, 
19018. 

Correspondence  ensuing  with  Lough 
Swilly  Company  — Complaint 
never  denied,  but  in  majority  of 
cases  the  Company  took  no  notice 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  17884-6. 
Engines  in  question  were  those  sup- 
plied by  Board  of  Works  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17863. 

Facts  correct  but  inferences  unwar- 
ranted, and  damage  ailleged  -to 
be  done  by  the  men  wholly  ex- 
aggerated (A.  Spence),  19024-5. 
Minor  complaints  not  included  .in 
list  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17881. 
Nature  of  Complaints — MosStly  due 
to  shortness  of  water  in  engine, 
Question  as  to  distance  and  num- 
ber of  watering  places  on  the 
line,  etc.  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
18086-8,  18093-5,  18097-8,  18129- 
36;  (Vesey  Knox),  18129. 

Statement  applied  only  to  drivers  em- 
ployed during  first  12  months  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18004. 

Strike  of  November,  1903,  Many  of  the 
Changes  due  to  (A.  Spence),  19007-8. 

Type  of  Engine  or  incompetence  of 
Driver,  Question  of — 

Drivers  who  had  failed  with  the  tank 
engines  had  no  breakdown  with 
reconstructed  or  tender  engines 
(A.  Spence),  19026-9. 

Engines  overhauled  and  renovated 
early  in  1906  had  since  worked 
satisfactorily  on  the  whole  (G. 
E.  Shanahan),  17929. 

Failure,  took  place  prior  bo  strike, 
while  engines  were  being  driven 
l>y  trained  and  trusted  men  (A. 
Spence),  19008,  19026. 
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Littbhkenny  and  Buetonpobi  Railway— continued. 

Engines  and  Rolling  Stock — continued. 

Incompetent  Drivers  and  Firemen — c-ont. 

Type  of  Engine — continued. 

New  tender  Engines  worked  satisfac- 
torily for  a time,  then  the  fail- 
ures recommenced,  and  became 
rather  frequent — Instances  of 
serious  delays  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
17933-6,  17940-52. 

Number  of  Engines  supplied,  Number  re- 
quired, etc. — 

Estimate  of  number  required  (A.  Spence), 
18972. 

Expert  advising  Board  of  Works  (G.  E. 

■ Shanahan),  18117-8,  18121. 

Investigators'  Report,  Question  as  to 
number  recommended  bv  (A.  Spence), 
19132-7. 

Number  of  locomotives  as  compared  with 
length  of  line  and  number  on  other 
lines  of  the  system  (II.  H.  Todd), 
14049-52;  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 

18010-3. 

Number  supplied — Inadequate  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13961;  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15184 ; (A.  Spence),  18973. 

Board  accepted  estimate  of  traffic 
(two  trains  a day),  but  rejected 
estimate  of  quantity  of  stock  (A. 
Spence),  18974-5— Text  of 
letter  of  16th  May,  1901, 
calling  attention  to  excessive 
mileage  per  engine,  etc.  (A. 
Spence),  18980. 

Spare  Engine,  provision  made  for  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18122-5. 

Treasury  Agreement — Estimate  on  page 
15  (A.  Spence),  18943. 

Sum  Allocated  (o  - 

Comparison  with  sum  allocated  in  case 
of  Camdonagh  Extension  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18021-5. 

Provision  included  in  free  grant  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18018. 

Wildly  inadequate  (A.  Spence),  19080. 

Tender  Engines. supplied  by  (T.  M.  Batchen). 

• • . ?-52.19- 

Triviality  of  Quesbicxn  of  improper  equip- 
ment as  compared  with  alterations  in  con- 
tract plans  (J.  M'Farland),  19234. 

. Typo  of  Engine— Tank  t».  Tender  Engines— 

Company  themselves  contemplated  work- 
ing line  with  Tank  Engines — 
Evidence  proving  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15190-8. 

Glenties  Line  in  minds  of  both  par- 
ties (T.  M.  Batchen),  15209. 

Consultation  with  Locomotive  Engineer 
acting  on  behalf  of  woi’king  Com- 
pany prior  to  supplying  Tank 
Engines  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15185. 
15210-6. 

Suggestion  on  behalf  of  Company 
that  Tender  Engines  should  be 
supplied  while  admitting  that. 
Tank  Engines  could  do  the  work 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  15186,  15217, 
15445-6. 

Contradiction  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
of  Mr.  Batchen’s  statements 
(Healy),  15464. 

Correspondence,  etc.,  between  Companies 
and  Board  of  Works  subsequent 
to  advertisement  for  tenders  (A. 
Speil  ce),  18940-55. 

Conference  between  representatives  of 
Board  of  Works  and  Lough 
Swilly  Officers  (A.  Spence), 
18945-6— Mr.  Malcolm’s  Re- 
port of  Proceedings,  18129. 
Minor  points  not  mentioned — Cor- 
respondence confined  to  question 
of  principle,  tank  or  tender  (A. 
Spence),  18948-9. 

Postponement  of  closing  of  contract 
pending  consideration  of  specifi- 
cation by  Lough  Swilly  Directors 
proposed  (A.  Spence),  18943- 
Board  of  Works'  reply,  18944. 


Littebkensv  and  Bcrtoxi’ort  Raid wat — continued. 
Engines  and  Rolling  Stock — continued. 

Type  of  Engine— continued. 

Cost — Difference  in  relative  cost  of  Tender 
and  Tank  Engines  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15447. 

Date  when  objections  were  first  made  by 
Lough  Swilly  Company — 

Date  of  Advertisements  for  tenders 
(A.  Spence),  18802-7. 

Date  when  Company  was  first  in- 
formed that  Tank  Engines  were 
going  to  be  provided  (A.  Spence), 
18898-901. 

Malcolm’s,  Mr.,  Letter,  showing  that 
Tank  was  objected  to  from  the 
beginning  (Vesey  Knox),  18129; 
(A.  Spence),  18882-5. 

No  specific  complaints  till  after  date 
of  Mr.  Hope's  report  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17901-4. 
liefer  aiso  to  sub-headings  Corres- 
pondence and  Malcolm’s,  Mr., 
Report. 

Engines  supplied  fairly  well,  but  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  specification 
(A.  Spence),  18956. 

Experts  employed  by  Board  of  Works — 
Board’s  letter  spoke  of  experts  in  the 
plural — So  far  as  witness  knew,  only 
Mr.  Livesey  and  the  resident  men 
were  consulted  (A.  Spence),  18950-5. 
G lenties  Line  Engines,  Board  of  Works’ 
statement  that  Engines  worked 
satisfactorily,  and  would  be  suit- 
able for  Burtonport  Line  (A. 
Speace),  18917-34. 

Lough  Swilly  Manager's  Reply  (A. 
Spenee),  18936-9. 

For  details  ace  Stranorlar  and  Glen- 
ties  Line. 

Inspection  of  Engines  during  Construc- 
tion on  behalf  of  Board  of  Works — 
report  that  everything  was  satisfac- 
tory (T.  M.  Batchen),  15221-3. 
Malcolm's,  Mr.,  Report  submitted  by 
General  Manager  to  Board  of 
Works,  28  Jan.,  1901  (A. 

Spence),  18902-13. 

Correspondence  ensuing  (A.  Spence), 
18917-39. 

Tenders  invited  subsequent  to  send- 
ing of  recommendation  (A. 
Spence),  18914. 

Text  of  letter  sent  (A.  Spence). 
18911. 

Objections  to  tank  engines  (W.  J. 
Hanna),  14173 ; (A.  Spence), 
18881. 

Too  light  for  work  required — Result- 
ing delays  (R.  H.  Todd),  13959- 
61,.  13966 — Contradiction  (T.  M 
Ba'tchen),  15206. 

Trials — No  objection  raised  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15220. 

Real  point  at  issue  was  Tank  t\  Tender 
question  (A.  Spence),  18957-8. 
Specification  prepared  by  Mr.  Livesey, 
who  was  consulted  by  Board  of 
Works  as  their  expert  (A. 
Spence),  18874-5. 

Details  given — Extent  to  which 
specification  was  detailed  (A. 
Spence),  18967-71  (Acworth. 
Lord  Pirrie,  Aspinall),  18975. 
Examined  and  approved  by  Board  of 
Works  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14950-1. 
No  plan  provided  by  Mr.  Livesev  (A. 
Spence),  18877-8. 

Protest  and  requisition  of  Lough 
Swilly  Company  disregarded  (A. 
Spence),  18880. — Interview 

yielded  only  after  order  for  en- 
gines had  been  placed  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13959-60;  (A.  Spence), 
18886-7. 

Qualifications  of  Mr.  Livesey  (A. 
Spence),  18876-7. 

3T2 
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Engines  and  Rolling  Stock — continued. 

Type  of  Engine — eoiitinued. 

Suitability  of  Engines  for  the  particular 
line,  Question  of  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen),  15188-9. 

Narrow  gauge  railways,  no  Tender 
Engines  on  either  in  Ireland  or 
Great  Britain  so  far  as  witness 
knew  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15208. 

Objection  was  only  to  tank  engines 
for  this  line — Very  difficult  to 
design  a tank  engine  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  ana  power  (A. 
Spence),  19153-8. 

Other  lines  in  Ireland  upon  which 
Tank  Engines  were  used  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15451-2. 

Profile  of  gradients  and  plan  of  en- 
gine not  before  Board  when  order 
was  placed — Builders,  when  they 
saw  the  gradients,  said  they 
would  not  have  recommended 
the  engines  they  were  building 
(A.  Spence),  18958-66. 

Tender  Engines  desired  in  order  that  the 
line  might  be  worked  as  one 
system  from  Londonderry  to 
Burtonport  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15181-2,  15199. 

Distance  from  Letterkenny  to  Bur- 
tonport (T.  M.  Batchen),  15183- 
4. 

Distance  from  Londonderry*  to  Bur- 
tonport (T.  31.  Batchen),  15199- 
201. 

Objections  to  running  of  Tender  En- 
gines in  the  way  desired — En- 
gines not  suited  to  rails  on 
Letterkenny  line  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15202,  15205,  15448-50. 

Offer  to  buy  out  Board  of  Works  and 
relay  Letterkenny  line,  Question 
of  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15203-4, 
15353-4. 

Turntable,  absence  of,  between  Kilma- 
crenan  and  Creeslough,  and 
. Burtonport,  question  as  to  in- 
fluence on  decision  in  favour  of 
tank  engine  (A.  Spence), 
19138-45. 

Conditions  altogether  different  in 
England — Running  backwards 
was  avoided  on  all  narrow  gauge 
lines  in  Ireland  (A.  Spence) 
19148. 

Water-carrying  capacity  of  engine  the 
real  point  at  issue  (A.  Spence). 
TQIAQ  ’ 


Additional  water  station  did  not 
solve  difficulty,  it  was  found 
that  more  coal  capacity  was 
„,.tl  , (A.  Spence),  19151-2. 

Withdrawal  of  engines  supplied  by  Board 
of  Works  contrary  to  Board’s  wishes 
—Two  new  tender  engines  estab- 
iished  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17933, 
17937-8. 

Working  of  tank  engines  satisfactory  for 
15220W  m°nths  (T'  M'  Batchen). 

"Wagons— Figures  worked  out  rather  favour- 
ably for  the  Burtonport  line  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18014-7. 

Financial  relations  between  Board  of  Works  and 
Operating  Company — Outstanding  mat- 
tors  see  sub-heading  Promotion  Expenses. 

Form  of  Contact-usual  ‘form  esactly  similar 
to  form  for  Carndonagh  Line  (T  VI 
Batchen),  15022-4. 

Funds  for  Construction — 

Additional  sum  of  money  required  over  and 
above  the  free  grant  to  be  raised  and 
expended  by  the  Company  (T.  31.  Bat- 
chen), 14942.  v 

Fm,14173'  buflt  “ (W'  J ■ 


Free  grant  (T.  31.  Batchen),  14937, 

Amount  of  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18019-20 
Determined  on  basis  of  Tenders  sub- 
nutted  (T.  31.  Batchen),  15363. 


I.ETIERKEXXY  AND  B U HTONeOUT  RaU. W AY-  -COlltill  [l  •(/. 

Funds  for  construction — continued. 

Free  grant — continued. 

Amount  of  tender  which  should  have 
fixed  grant  (A.  Spence),  19078. 
Tender  did  not  include  price  of 
rolling  stock,  land,  permanent 
way,  material,  etc. — Clause  in 
Section  3 varied  by  Board  of 
Works  (A.  Spence),  19073-6. 
Treasury  were  the  sole  arbitrators  as 
to  whether  tender  was  a sufficient 
one  (A.  Spence),  19079-80. 
Ascertaining  Amount— Arrangement 

agreed  on  and  arrangement  carried 
out  (T.  31.  Batchen),  14944-6. 
Promotion  expenses,  Amount  allocated 
for,  etc.,  sec  sub-heading  Promotion 
Expenses. 

Loans — 

Amount  for  which  line  was  responsible 
(J.  Sweeney),  14847. 

County,  Extent  of  Guarantee  given  by 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  18105. 

Public  taxpayer,  proportion  0f  total  cost 
borne  by  (A.  Spence),  19161. 

State  Assistance  necessary — No  private  Com- 
pany would  have  made  the  line  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  (A.  Spence),  15209, 

Gauge  of  line  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15209. 

Improvements — No  improvements  made  by  Board 
of  Works,  contract  being  that  Lough 
Swilly  Co.  should  work  line  in  perpetuity 
(R,  H.  Todd),  14054,  14056,  14058-9. 

Inquiry  by  Investigators  into  suitability  of  line, 
etc.,  Procedure  precedent  to  obtaining 
Order  in  Council  (A.  Spence),  19057-8. 

Inquiry  into  Construction  and  Working,  Question 
of — 

Absurd  to  ask  an  arbitrator  on  su;h  claims 
as  demolition  of  Viaducts,  etc.  (T.  31. 
Batchen),  15323-5. 

Act  of  1896,  Terms  of  section  7 (R.  H.  Todd), 
13963 ; (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17953. 
Tatlow,  Mr.,  appointed  under  section  7 
_ (T.  31.  Batchen),  15317-8. 

Authorising  Order  of  1898,  Inquiry  under 
terms  of  section  24,  Question  of  (R. 
H.  Todd),  13964. 

Only  conditions  on  which  inquiry  could 
be  granted — Reply  to  question  in 
Parliament  (R.  H.  Todd),  13964, 
14048. 

Correction  of  Dr.  Todd’s  Evidence 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  18043. 
Ratepayers’  memorial  to  Board  of  Trade 
— Action  not  taken  owing  to  im- 
provement in  working  of  line  (R. 
H.  Todd),  14046 ; (W.  J. 

Hanna),  14222;  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15309-13;  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 17972-4,  18040. 

No  reply— Just  an  acknowledgment 
(W.  J.  Hanna),  14194,  14223. 
14225-6. 

Result  of  Inquiry  under  section  would  be 
to  require  Lough  Swilly  Co.  to 
make  good  the  default  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13964,  14048. 

That  was  what  the  ratepayers  de- 
sirod  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18044. 

Baronial  Directors  and  Delegates,  endeavours 
« an  inquiry  (J.  31‘Farland), 

19459-51  ; (A.  Spence),  19223. 

Board  of  Works  had  originally  agreed  to 
Arbitration  and  then  withdrawn  their 
consent  (J.‘  31‘Farland),  19360. 

.uise  under  which  Inquiry  into  construction 
was  claimed — Time  for  inquiry  under 
Clause  21  long  gone  by  (T.  31.  Bat- 
£hen)  15314-6,  15319-22;  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18040-2. 

Counsel’s  opinion  that  company  had  a 
right  to  inquiry  under  the  Clause 
(J.  31‘Farland),  19464. 

Conferencs  suggested  by  Bond  of  Works  ami 
leiusal  to  accept  Company’s  suggestion 
at  an  umpire  should  be  appointed  bv 

S00E6,"a6lSLBTr"d'  (T'  1L 
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Letterkexxy  and  Burtoni-obt  Railway— continued. 

Inquiry — con  t.  in  mil. 

Contention  that  the  Company  had  received 
all  they  were  entitled  to  and  if  they  had 
any  action  against  the  Board  of  Works 
let  them  proceed  at  Common  Law  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15300-7,  15341. 

Lough  Swilly  Company  anxious  to  refer  all 
questions  in  dispute  to  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal (Vesey  Knox),  18129 ; (J.  M’Far- 
land),  19361-3,  19386-7. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a public  inquiry  (R 
H.  Todd),  14062  ; (W.  J.  Hanna),  14183- 

Provision  for  appeal  to  Board  of  Trade  on 
Agreement  (R,  H.  Todd),  13964. 

Railway  Engineers  called  in  to  report  on 
working — summary  of  reports  (6.  E. 
Shanahan),  17893-9. 

A-ccess  to  reports  desired  by  railway 
companies  (Balfour  Browne),  17911. 
Hope’s,  Mr.,  Report  communicated  to 
Lough  Swilly  Company  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17900. 

No  improvement  resulting  from  reports, 
( etc.  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17906. 
Tatlow,  Mr.,  called  in,  sec  that  sub- 
heading. 

Refusal  by  Board  of  Trade  ’io  appoint  an 
Arbitrator  (R.  H.  Todd),  13964, 
14046. 

Bonrd  of  Trade  had  consulted  Board  of 
Works  from  the  beginning  and 
Board  of  Works  was  averse  to 
inquiry  (R.  H.  Todd),  14047. 
Reasons  for  Abstention  by  Board  of 
Works  from  inviting  a Board  of 
Trade  Inquiry  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18045-6. 

Grounds  of  refusal,  alleged— Board  had 
no  power  to  decide  matter  (J. 
M'Farland),  19383-5. 

Remedy  proposed— Representation  to  tlie 
Treasury  could  be  dealt  with  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13965. 

Some  inquiry  ought  to  be  possible  to  ascertain 
who  was  liable  for  the  defaults  (W.  J. 
Hanna),  14206. 

Tatlow,  Mr.,  called  in  by  Board  of  Works  to 
report  on  working  and  development 
of  line  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15320  ; (G 
E.  Shanahan),  17907-8,  17954. 

No  action  taken  on  report— Marked  im- 
provement took  place  while  report 
was  under  consideration,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  continue  and 
render  action  unnecessary  (G.  E 
Shanahan),  17969-71. 

No  result,  Mr.  Tatlow  unable  to  deal 
with  construction  and  equipment  (R 
H.  Todd),  13963,  14048 ; (G.  E 
Shanahan),  17969-71. 

Repent  not  communicated  to  Lough 
Swilly  Company,  but  could  be  pw- 
179M  7f  ieqilire<1  E-  s,"l"ahan), 
Section  7 of  Act  of  1396.  Mr.  Tatlow 
15317  8ie‘l  llndei’  (T>  M‘  Bfttchen)> 

TWO18040hieS  aSk€d  f°r  (G-  E‘  Sllailahan), 
Inspection  of  Construction  Work- 

Access  to  Line  for  Company’s  Officials— 
Company’s  Engineer  warned  off,  Officials 
treated  as  trespassers  by  Board 
of  Works  (J.  M'Farland),  19314- 
5,  19317,  19319,  19357-8. 
Complaints  of  Company’s  Inspec- 
tion by  Board  of  Works— Com- 
munication to  the  Press,  etc.  (A 
Spence),  19104-6,  19118. 

Letter  could  be  produced  (Healy), 
15464. 

Representations  by  Company  as  to 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  super- 
vision by  Engineer— Board  took 
no  notice  (A.  Spence),  19120-2. 
-free  Access  granted  to  Company’s  Enzi- 
n,ee‘'7'^iocIical  visits  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15003-6,  15009-11. 


Leyte  kkenny  and  Burton-port  Railway— con  tinned. 

Inspection  of  Construction  Work — continued. 

Access  to  line  for  Company’s  Officials— con . 
No  opportunity  for  inspection,  except, 
during  Board  of  Trade  inspec- 
tion <11.  H.  Todd),  14040. 
Inaccurate — Inspection  on  several 
occasions  by  Company's  Engi- 
neer and  Chairman  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15463. 

Board  of  Works  and  Treasury,  representation 
of  by  Witness  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15001-2. 

Complaint  by  Lough  Swilly  Company  to 
Board  of  Works  that  certain  things 
were  not  being  done  properly  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15006-8,  15012,  15389-90. 
Independent  Engineer  sent  to  investigate 
complaints — report  vindicating  ac- 
tion of  Board  of  Works  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15012-18,  15386-9. 

Litigation  begun  by  the  Company  to  en- 
deavour to  compel  the  Board  of  Works 
to  allow  them  'to  construct  the  line 
(Healy),  15464.  / 

Number  of  Visits  to  line  made  on  behalf  of 
Company  (A.  Spence).  19104  ; (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19315-9,  19359. 

Special  Inspection  by  Company’s  Engineer 
prior  to  completion  of  line  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15038. 

Management— Bad  Management,  Unsatisfactory 
working,  etc. — 

Agent  appointed  to  reside  by  Board  of  Works 
in  district  and  repor't  details  of 
irregularities  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
17912.  ’* 

Agent  employed  was  a railway  man  lent 
by  Col.  Plews — he  was  still  employed 
by  Board  of  Works  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 17913-5. 

No  provision  in  agreement  for  admission 
of  Agent,  but  Company  gave  the 
fullest  information  (A.  Spence), 
19194-7,  19199.  * 

Legally  the  Board  were  entitled  only 
to  audit  the  accounts  (A.  Spence), 
19202-3. 

Rowers  of — no  power  to  interfere  in  man- 
agement of  line,  his  duty  was  merely 
to  report  irregularities  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18092. 

Qualifications — Good  allround  railway- 
man recommended  by  Col.  Plews  (G. 
E.  Shanahan),  18084. 

Sources  whence  Agent  derived  informa- 
tion (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18090. 

Complaints  made  to  Board  of  Works  (G.  E. 
Shanahan).  17850. 

Complaints  were  communicated  to  Lough 
Swilly  Company — Complain'ts  never 
denied,  but  usually  no  notice  was 
taken  beyond  formal  acknowledg- 
ment (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17884-6, 
17923-6,  17952. 

Dela#l  ^Plying  during  Strike, 
Officials  acting  as  Pilot  men,  etc., 
Board  refused  to  give  any  help  in 
the  crisis  (A.  Spence),  19198. 

Reports  of  Statiomnaster  produced  (\ 
Spence),  19198. 

Secretary,  Complaints  sent  to  (G.  E 
Shanahan),  17927. 

Statement  related  only  to  first  twelve 
months  after  opening  of  line  (G 
Shanahan),  19198. 

Effect  on  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  pre- 
judicial effect  on  development  of  rail- 
way, etc.— 

Extract  from  Mr.  Tatlow’s  Report  (G 
E.  Shanahan),  17968.  ' 

Tourist  traffic  in  Donegal,  Development 
1 4842^3 ed  (J’  Sweeuey)'  14832-7, 
Engines,  Damage  to  and  maltreatment  of, 
Stwk  ’he*di!nS  Engines  and  Rolling 
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LXTTHBKENXY  AND  BuHTONPOKX  RAILWAY — COntimed. 

Management,  etc. — continued!. 

Improvement  in  working— Period  of  marked 
improvement  beginning  while  Mr. 
Tatlow’s  report  was  still  under  con- 
sideration (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17969- 
70,  17973-4. 

Marked  improvement  did  not  continue 
beyond  early  months  of  1906,  but 
there  had  been  an  appreciable  im- 
provement during  the  last  year  and 
the  management  might  now  be  con- 
sidered relatively  satisfactory  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17975;  (A.  Spence), 

19031-2. 

Inefficient  working  of  line  due  to  bad  manage- 
ment, not  to  faulty  construction  or  equip- 
ment (J.  Sweeney),  14887-90  ; (A. 

Spence),  19159. 

Inquiry  into,  Railway  Engineers  called  in  to 
report,  etc.,  see  sub-heading  Inquiry. 

Locomotive  Engineers  sent  down  as  experts — 
Board  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
keep  one  on  the  ground  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18096. 

Number  of  trains  over  thirty  minutes  late 
' during  six  weeks  ending  30  Sept.,  1905, 
Percentage  of  trains  run — Extract  from 
Mr.  Tatlow’s  report  (G.  E.  Shanahan). 
17958-67. 

Provision  in  Agreement  for  taking  over  line 
in  event  of  unsatisfactorv  working  (R. 
H.  Todd),  13964. 

Public  had  suffered  seriously  (A.  Spence), 
19160. 

Mileage  of  line  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18009. 

Number  of  trains,  no  complaint  ns  'to  (W.  J. 
Hanna),  14188. 


Ownership  of  Line — Mistake  to  refer  to  line  as  a 
State  or  Board  of  Works  railway,  it 
belonged  to  the  Lough  Swillv  Company 
(J.  M'Farland),  19245. 

Promoting  Company— Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company  (R.  H.  Todd),  13954 ; (T.  M. 
Bulchcn),  14942  ; (J.  M'Farland),  19429. 
Promotion  Expenses — Board  of  Works  refusing  to 
pay  part  of  Promotion  Expenses— 
Amount  allocated  out  of  free  Grant  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  15365. 

Balance  still  outstanding  (G.  E.  Shanahan) 
18048-9;  (J.  M'Farland),  19395;  (A 
Spence),  19406-7,  19488-9. 

Demand  by  the  Company  for  more  than 
amount  fixed  under  heading  of  proruo- 
tion  expenses  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15364. 
Dispute  arose  entirely  through  not  fixing 

19418'*  *°  **  paid  (J- 


Only  money  claim  put  forward  by  Company 
. lJ.  M'Farland),  19487. 

Opening  of  tenders.  Company’s  refusal  tc 
send  representative  due  to  fact  that  ac- 
Pni(1  (T-  M-  Batchen), 
14954-9.  14979-82 ; (A.  Spence)  19068- 
71,  19076-7;  (J.  M'Farland),  19247  8 
fiennunary  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  pre- 
pared  by  Company’s  Engineer  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  14948-9 ; (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19391-2. 

Agreement  between  Company  and  Engi 
neer  (Mr.  Radcliffe)-.  (J.  M'Far 
land),  19427. 

Submitted  to  Board  of  Works  foi 
m2o-ial  (J’  M'FarIand>- 

TeX19425fled  iD  (G'  K Shanahan>' 
Doyle’s,  F.  A.,  Parliamentary  Plans, 
p1urc!last;d  hy  M'Crea  and 
, Garland  (contractors),  and 
handed,  over  by  them  to  Mr. 
Radcliffe-- Agreement  between 
M Crea  and  M'Farland  (con- 
tractors) and  Mr.  Radcliffe  (,T. 
M Farland),  19435. 

Agreement  lapsed  when  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  passed  info  employment  of 
,Boa«I  Works  (.T.  M'Far- 
land), 19445-8. 


Letterkexxy  axd  BimxoxroET  Railway— continued. 

Promotion  Expenses,  etc. — continued. 

Preliminary  Plans,  Specifications,  etc. — con. 
Doyle’s,  F.  A.  Parliamentary  Plans, 
etc. — continued. 

Letter  of  Board  of  Works  giving 
reasons  for  refusal  to  pay — No 
accusation  against  Messrs. 
M'Crea  and  M'Farland  con- 
tained in  letter  (A.  Spence) 
19490-1;  (R.  H.  Todd),  19492. 
Questionable  proceeding — Witness 

did  not  regard  proceeding  as 
questionable  (J.  M'Farland), 
19438-42. 

Relations  between  Witness  and  Mr. 
Radcliffe  entirely  friendly  (J. 
M'Farland),  19442-3. 

Terms  of  Agreement — Witness  to  re- 
ceive a certain  percentage  of 
amount  paid  to  Engineer  by 
Board  of  Works  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19432-7. 

Text  handed  in  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
19425. 

Duty  naturally  fell  on  Company  as  Pro- 
moters of  the  line  (J.  M'Farland), 
19428. 

Engineer  employed  was  Mr.  Radcliffe — 
Qualifications,  etc.  (J.  M'Farland), 
19424-5. 

Remuneration — Engineer  agreed  to  ac- 
cept whatever  remuneration  Board 
would  allow  (J.  M'Farland).  19423, 
19425. 

Vouchers,  Question  of  -Balance  claimed  not 
satisfactorily  vouched  for,  and  there- 
fore not  paid  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15366-72 ; (G.  E.  Shanahan), 

18047-9. 

One  Voucher  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
two  sub-vouchers  and  a certifi- 
cate on  advice  of  Board  of 
Works’  Solicitor  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19404-5. 

Acceptance  of  Vouchers  by  Board 
at  time  of  sending,  Complaint 
made  long  afterwards  (A. 
Spence),  19405-6.  19408-14;  (J. 
M'Farland),  19415-6,  19419. 
Vouchers  all  sent  forward  (J.  M'Far- 
land). 19396-8;  (A.  Spence), 

19402-3. 

Rebutting  Evidence  on  behalf  of  Board  of 
Works — 

Evidence  in  reply  to  evidence  of  Messrs. 
Spence  and  M'Farland  - 
Letter  sent  by  Board  to  Lough  Swilly 
Company,  23  Oct.,  1903,  handed  in 
— Text  of  Letter,  pp.  177-9. 
Rebutting  Statement  not  received,  p. 
177. 

Siandpoint  from  which  Witness's  evidence 
was  given  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17990-3. 

Receipts — 

Amount  of  Profit — About  £2,000  a year, 
chiefly  owing  to  good  management  by 
Lough  Swilly  Company  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14043-5,  14053;  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14207- 
9;  (J.  M'Farland),  19454-5. 

Application  of  Profits  under  £2,000  a year, 
development  provided  for  in  Treasury 
Agreement — Treasury  refusal  to  allow 
profits  to  be  so  applied  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14056. 

Might  be  increased  to  four  or  five  times  pre- 
sent amount  if  line  were  properly  con- 
structed and  equipped  (W.  J.  Hanna), 
14187,  14210. 

Much  higher  than  was  estimated  from  the 
first.  (A.  Spence),  19128. 

No  profit  anticipated  at  first  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19453. 

No  fineness  about  line,  no  abnormal  increase 
in  traffic  since  opening  (J.  M'Farland), 
19451-2. 

Ratepayers,  No  burden  on— Line  able  to 
pay  a dividend  in  spite  of  bad  working 
(J.  Sweeney),  14846. 
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Letxebkexn v anjj  Bukxoxpobt  Railway — continued. 

Receipts — continued. 

Surplus  receipts— Power  to  apply  surplus 
from  time  to  time  to  erection  of  addi- 
tional stations  without  prejudice  to 
r Company’s  obligation  to  construct  the 

same  at  their  own  expense  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chcu),  15425. 

Route — 

Full  inquiry  should  have  been  held  before 
details  were  settled  (R.  H.  Todd). 
14066. 

General  folding  in  favour  of  route  by  Dun- 
fanaghy  and  Falcarragh,  Board  of 
Works  objected  to  route — Route  selected 
more  costly  and  less  useful  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14066. 

Original  proposal  that  line  should  go  by  Kil- 
macreiian  and  Milford  to  Dunfanaghy 
rejected  by  Grand  Jury  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14035. 

Running  Shed,  Arrangement  for  provision  of,  at 
a cost  of  £2,000  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14946. 
15122. 

Company  wanted  the  shed  at  Londonderry, 
and  Board  of  Works  were  not  prepared 
to  erect  it  anywhere  except  on  Burton- 
port  Line  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14947, 
15042-4,  15411-16;  (J.  M'Farland), 

19240-5,  19365. 

Legality  of  Refusal,  Question  of  (J.  M'Far- 
land), 19366-72. 

Minute  agreed  to  between  Board  of  Works 
and  Company — Agreed  to  consider  erec- 
tion of  shed  outside  limits  of  Burtonport 
Railway  (J.  M’Farland),  19243-4, 
19364. 

Useless  to  put  shed  on  Burtonport  Railway 
while  Lough  Swilly  Company  had  its 
headquarters  at  Londonderry  (J. 
M’Farland),  19245. 

Separate  Board  meetings  to  deal  with  the  Bur- 
tonport Undertaking- 

Contemplated  under  Order  in  Council  (A. 
■Spence),  19213. 

Number  of  such  meetings  contemplated,  etc., 
Number  of  meetings  held  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18032-3,  18037. 

As  many  held  as  circumstances  of  case 
required  (J.  M’Farland),  19457-8. 

Number  of  such  meetings  held  since  1903 — 
Only  two  (A.  Spence),  19214-7. 
Subjects  for  consideration  of  which  the 
two  meetings  held  were  called  (A. 
Spence),  19221. 

Solicitors  employed  by  Lough  Swilly  Company 
taken  over  by  Board  of  Works  (T.  M. 
Batchen),  14973-8. 

Tenders — 

Advertisement  for,  by  Board  of  Works  on 
behalf  of  Company  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
14952,  15361-2. 

Amount  of  tender,  Amount  of  Free.  Grant 
based  on,  see  sub-heading  Funds  for  Con- 
struction— Free  Grant. 

Based  on  plans  and  specifications  of  Lough 
Swilly  Company  (A.  Spence),  19072. 

Date  when  tenders  were  invited  (A.  Spence), 
19059-60;  (Poe),  19066. 

Lowest  tender  accepted  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
14961. 

Number  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14960. 

Opening — Railway  Company  did  not  send 
representatives  because  promotion  ex- 
penses already  incurred  had  not  been 
paid  (T.  M.  Batchen),  14954-9,  14979- 
82;  (A.  Spence),  19068-71,  19076-7;  (J. 
M’Farland),  19247-8. 

Terms  on  which  line  was  taken  over  by  Lough 
Swilly  Company  (T.  M.  Batchen),  15426. 

Line  not  complete  at  date  of  opening,  taken 
over  by  Lougli  Swilly  Company  on 
the  usual  understanding  that  any 
defect  discovered  should  be  made 
good  ■within  the  year  (J.  M’Far- 
land), 19337. 

Inspection,  No  time  allowed  for,  before 
line  was  taken  over  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14038,  14040. 


Leiterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway — continued. 
Terms  on  whicli  Line  was  taken  over — eon. 

Part  of  their  undertaking  to  provide  facili- 
ties to  meet  traffic  as  it  developed  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18027-8. 

Reservation  by  Lough  Swilly  Company — 
They  were  prepnred  to  work  the  line 
if  Board  of  Trade  Officer's  Certifi- 
cate was  satisfactory  and  if  Board 
»f  Works  would  provide  the  pro- 
mised running  shed  (T.  M.  Bat- 
chen), 15039-41,  15463-4. 

Copy  of  Board  of  Trade  Officer’s  Certi- 
ficate communicated  to  the  Company 
(T.  M.  Batchen),  15046-50. 

V ater  supply,  tanks  and  crossing  places,  Num- 
ber of,  Distance  from  one  another,  etc. 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  18086-8,  18093-5, 
18097-8. 

Arranged  with  Engineer  of  Lough  Swilly 
Company  and  regulated  according  to  re- 
quirements of  traffic  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
18130-2,  18135-6. 

No  watering  station  for  21  miles  from  Lel- 
terkenny  when  the  line  was  opened 
(Vesey  Knox),  18129;  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han) 18133. 

Working  Expenses — 

Agreement  securing  the  Company  against 
loss  up  to  an  expenditure  of  £3  10a. 
per  mile  per  week  (T.  M.  Batchen), 
15249-56. 

Actual  cost  of  working  £3  6.?.  per  mile 
last  year— Large  surplus  divided  be- 
tween Company  and  Treasury  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15257. 

Letterkensy  Railway. 

Agreement  with  Evidence  of  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr. 

Hanna  (F.  H.  Miller),  17059. 

Board  of  Works,  Line  taken  over  by  in  default  of 
payment  of  interest  on  mortgages  (W. 
J.  Hanna),  14166. 

Capital  (F.  H.  Miller),  17147. 

Original  capital  of  the  old  company  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14011. 

Competition,  Question  of,  sec  Strabane  and  Let- 
terkenny  Railway. 

Completion  of  line  by  the  Lough  Swill  v Com- 
pany (R.  H.  Todd),  13950. 

Date  of  opening  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14166. 

Engineer,  Sum  owing  to — He  had  a mortgage  of 
£3,000,  a third  charge,  so  that  he  had 
nothing  for  many  years,  and  was  not 
likely  to  get  anything  (R.  H.  Todd). 
14012-5. 

Finance  Question — 

Loans,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Local  subscriptions.  Amount  of  (R.  H 
Todd),  13949;  (W.  J.  Hanna), 
14163. 

Absolutely  lost  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14164. 
Not  enough  to  complete  line — Contractor 
disappeared,  line  left  derelict  till 
1875  (R.  H.  Todd),  13950. 

Gauge— Change  from  broad  to  narrow  gauge 
sanctioned  in  1876  (W.  J.  Hanna), 

14163. 

History  of  origin  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14162. 
Improvements  made  by  Board  of  Works  on  their 
own  line  (R.  H.  Todd),  14054,  14058-9. 
Light  Railwavs  Act,  Line  built  under  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13977. 

Loans  from  Treasuiy  through  Board  of  Works 
(R.  H.  Todd),  13950;  (W.  J.  Hanna), 
14163;  (F.  H.  Miller),  17072. 

Amount  of  debt  now  outstanding  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14023;  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18055- 
7;  (F.  H.  Miller),  17073-5,  17127-92a, 
17145. 

Burtonport  line  not  contemplated  when  loan 
arrangements  were  made  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 18057. 

First  mortgage  on  undertaking.  One  loau 
charged  as  (R.  H.  Todd),  13950. 
Amount  (F.  H.  Miller),  17061. 

Date  of  Treasury  advance — First  re-pay- 
ment  of  instalment  was  due  in  1883 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17108-10. 

Interest,  see  that  sub-heading. 
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Lettsbkexxt  Rail  wav — con  ti  n ued. 

Loans  from  Treasury,  etc. — continued. 

First  Mortgage  on  Undertaking — continued. 

Repayment  of  Principal,  No  provision 
for  (F.  H.  Miller),  17125-6. 

Security  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14163 ; (F.  H. 
Miller),  17111. 

Guarantee  given  by  City  of  Londonderry  and 
parts  of  County  Donegal  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13950;  (W.  J.  Hanna). 
14163;  (F.  H.  Miller),  17072, 

17122-3. 

Amount  for  which  guarantors  were  re- 
sponsible, Period  of  annuity, 
etc.  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14181-2; 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  17984. 
Unimportant  when  compared  with 
large  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment moneys  on  Donegal  rail- 
ways (G.  E.  Shanahan).  17988. 

Coat  of  3 d.  in  the  £ to  ratepayers  of 
Deny  (F.  H.  Miller),  17160.' 

Recoupment  Clause— Provision  that  if  at 
any  time  there  was  a surplus  the 
Annual  payments  were  to  be  re- 
turned (F.  H.  Miller),  17072, 
17145,  17143. 

Acquisition  of  line  by  a larger  line. 
Possibility  of — Parliament  would 
probably  consider  Liabilities  of 
line  (F.  H.  Miller),  17150-1. 
Relinquishing  right  to  possible  Re- 
coupment and  accepting  cancel- 
lation of  Liability,  Question  of 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17162-3,  17166-7. 
17176. 

Relief  desired  from  Liability  in  respect  of 
Guarantee — Position  altered  jby 
constniction  of  Strabane  and 
Letteikenny  Railway  (F.  H. 
MiUer),  17076-7. 

Agreement  with  Sir  H.  Miller's  views 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17337-9. 

Appeal  to  Vice-Regal  Commission  to 
make  an  interim  representation 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17144. 

Interest  of  County  Donegal  that  line 
should  be  made,  Londonderry 
thought,  that  it-  should  not  be 
asked  to  continue  to  pay  for  the 
benefit  of  County  Donegal  (F 
H.  Miller),  17102-3. 

Londonderry  Corporation  Resolution 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17090-2. 

Traffic  expected  to  pass  through  City 
of  Derry — Consideration  on  which 
Derry  gave  the  guarantee  (F.  H 
Miller),  17116-21. 

Understanding  was  that  they  would  get 
the  benefit  of  any  further  extensions 
iii  Burfconport  direction,  but  at  same 
time  any  possible  loss  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  benefit  of  (in- 
creased means  of  communication  (G 
E.  Shanahan),  18058. 

Interest  on  Mortgages— 

Arrears  of  Interest  on  First  Mortgage— 
City  of  Derry  obliged  to  continue 
payments  of  yearly  instalments 
until  arrears  of  interest  were  dis- 
charged out  of  surplus  earnings 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17073-4.  b 
Amount  of  Arrears  (R.  H.  Toddl 
14016;  (F.  H.  Miller),  17075. 
increase  in  Earnings  due  to  opening 
of  Burtonport  Extension  Rail- 
way— ^tereat  on  first  mortgage 
paid  m full,  arrears  discharged 
at  rate  of  £600  or  £700  per 
r (W-  J-  Hanna),  14170. 

Length  of  time  which  it  would  take 
to  redeem  arrears,  considering 
surplus  (F.  H 
Miller),  17170-1.  ' 

Net-  E ratings  of  line  up  to  1900  never 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  (W  J 
Hanna),  14166-70. 


Lettebkexxv  Railway — continued. 

Loans  from  Treasury,  etc.— continued. 

Interest  on  Mortgages — continued. 

High  Rate  of  Interest-  (R.  H 

14027;  (W.  J.  Hanna), '14164-6 
14171,  14173,  14198;  (F  R 
MiUer),  17159,  17164;  (G  F 
Shanahan),  18062-5. 

Advantageous  Terms  granted  for 
Land  Purchase— If  Derry  had 
been  treated  in  a similar  wav 
there  would  be  no  liability  left 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17137-8.  17140-2. 

Appeal  to  the  Commission  to  make 
some  recommendation  with  refer- 
ence to  reduction  of  Interest  (F 
H.  Miller),  17165.  V ' 

Application  for  relief  had  been  made 
without,  avail  (F.  H.  Miller). 

Arrears  could  be  wiped  out  during 
next  three  years  if  terms  of  In- 
terest were  lower  (F.  H.  Millerl 
17173. 

Receipts,  Increase  in,  even  if  con- 
tinuous, left  little  toward  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  second 
mortgage  (R.  H.  Todd),  14027. 

Surplus  Revenue,  Application  in  re- 
duction of  Interest-Pro- 
visions of  Letterkenny  Act 
of  1876  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17060,  17063. 

Surplus  Revenue  not-  likely  to  bu 
maintained  in  view  of  Stra- 
bane connection — Unless  cir- 
cumstances were  altered. 
Guarantors  would  remain 
liable  for  an  indefinite 
period  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17174-5. 

Suspense  Account,  Surplus  Re- 
venue had  been  placed  in  (F. 
H.  Miller),  17171-3. 

Treasury  entitled  to  any  surplus 
towards  arrears  before  Second 
Mortgagees  could  obtain  any 
relief  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17112-4. 

• Terms  on  which  Railway  Loans  could 

be  made — 

Power  proposed  to  lend  to  Rail- 
ways at  same  rate  as  to  other 
undertakings  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17168-9 

Rate  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
— Treasury  and  Board  of 
Works  helpless  without  fur- 
ther legislation  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18066-7. 

Some  remission  should  be  made 
in,  the  hard  and  fast  rule 
(W.  J.  Hanna),  14199-203. 
Treasury  had  been  able  to  borrow  at 
3 per  cent,  and  had  had  a profit 
of  £800  a year,  or  £2,000,  by  way 
of  excess  interest  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17133-4. 

Rate  of  Interest  (R.  H.  Todd),  13950; 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17072,  17130-2. 

Whole  Interest  on  Second  Mortgage  had 
to  be  borne  by  City  of  Londonderry 
and  parts  of  County  Donegal  (R.  H. 

„ Todd),  14017. 

Second  Mortgage — 

Amount  (F.  H.  Miller),  17062. 

Re-payment — Prevision  for  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13950 ; (F.  H.  Miller),  17072,  17124. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Interest  and 
Guarantee. 

Security — 

Absolute  security  for  moneys  advanced 
(W.  J.  Hanna),  14163. 

R efer  also  to  sub-headings  First  Mortgage 
■and  Guarantee. 

Maintenance — Badly  looked  after  (J.  Sweeney), 

14892. 

Mileage  CR.  H.  Todd).  13949 : (W.  J.  Hanna), 

14162. 
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Letter kbnny  Railway — continued. 


Promotion  of — Date,  Persons  promoting  Railway 
(R.  H.  Todd),  13949,  14008;  ?F  H 
Miller),  17057,  17078-9. 

Rails,  weight  of— Heavier  rails  required  (W.  J 
Hanna),  14170,  14196. 

Light  rails  used  on  account  of  lack  of  funds 
(R.  H.  Todd),  14197a. 

Receipts — 

Increase  in — Causes  of  increase,  etc.  (R.  H 
Todd),  14024-6;  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14170 ; 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17060,  17064,  17068-71, 
17069. 

Net  Balance  in  1890,  1900  and  1906  (F  H 
Miller),  17060,  17064,  17069. 

Neit  Earnings— Never  more  than  3 per  cent. 

up  to  1900  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14166-9. 
Statistics  of  Gross  Receipts  in  1890,  1900  and 
1906  (F.  H.  Miller),  17060,  17064,  17069. 
Relaid  in  1880  by  promoting  Company  (R.  H 
Todd),  14197. 

Route — Connecting  Letterkenny  with  Lough 
S willy  Railway  at  Tooban  Junction  (R. 

14162  3 dd)'  13949 ! (W‘  J'  HaIula)> 


Sale  of  Line,  proposed— Offer  by  Lough  Swilly 
Company — 

Board  of  Works’  refusal  to  consider  proposal 
(R.  H.  Todd),  14020-1 ; (W.  J.  Hanna), 
14170,  14190-3,  14196. 

Opinion  of  district  opposed  to  sale  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18072. 

Resolution  in  favour  of  sale  by  Committee  of 
Joint  Committee  of  Londonderry 
Corporation  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Donegal  County  Council 
(F.  H.  Mailer),  17152-5. 

Not  representative  of  Public  Opinion- 
Correction  of  Sir  F.  H.  Miller’s  Evi- 
dence (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17986-8. 

Strabane  Extension  Question,  Question  of 
effect  on  Treasury  decision  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18074-5. 

Terms  suggested  (R.  H.  Todd),  14018-9. 

Good  offer,  but  the  Treasury  did  not  agree 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17156-9,  17164. 

Price  which  Lough  Swilly  Company  were 
prepared  to  give,  Question  of  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18068-71. 

Relaying  of  line  included  in  offer— Lough 
Swilly  Company  willing  to  give  any 
guarantee  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a satisfactory  service  (T. 
M.  Batchen),  15203-4;  (F.  H.  Miller). 
17160-1. 


Treasury  had  fullest  possible  information  direct 
from  promoters,  but  did  not  see  their  way 
•to  approve  scheme  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 


Strabane  and  Letterkenny  Railway,  Competition 
Question,  see  title  Strabane  and  Letter- 
kerrny  Railway. 

Value,  of  the  line — Estimate  and  probable  real 
value  (R.  H.  Todd),  14015. 

Worked  by  Lough  Swilly  Company  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17976. 

Expiry  of  agreement  in  1917  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14022. 

Payment  for  Working — 

Sliding  Scale  on  the  Receipts,  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  gross  revenue  (W.  J. 
Hanna),  14166;  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17065-7;  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  17977-8. 
Total  amount  paid  in  1890,  1900  and  1906 
(F.  H.  Miller),  17060,  17064,  17069. 

Light  Railways  : 

Advantages  to  district,  development  of  industries, 
etc. , even  though  cost  of  working  was  very 
heavy  (E.  Greer),  18502-3. 

Remunerative  Undertakings,  Question  of— Advan- 
tages conferred  on  country  would  more 
than  compensate  for  any  loss  suffered  by 
Treasury  or  Board  of  Works  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13979. 

See  also  names  of  Railways,  and  such  titles  as 
Gauge,  Extension  of  Railways,  Expen- 
diture, etc. 


Liaieeick  • 

Amalgamation  of  Waterford  and  Limerick  line 
mth  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Effect 
of— Beneficial  for  outward  goods,  but 
delays  for  inward  goods  had  resulted  (R. 
Gibson),  26145-6. 

Butter  Export  Trade — Trade  dealt  with  by  South 
of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants’  A ssoci ac- 
tion, etc. — 

Amount  dealt  with  by  Association,  Propor- 
tion of  total  amount  (R.  Gibson), 
26039,  26082-4,  26122-3.  ' 

Department  s Returns  not  in  agreement 
with  witness’s  figures — Returns  inac- 
™rate,  admittedly  only  an  estimate 
(R.  Gibson),  26125-9. 

Increase  in  export  during  last  four  or 
five  years  and  since  1891— Extent  of 
„ nr  j C??ase’  etc-  (R-  Gibson),  26088-93. 
Made,  not  “ exported,”  was  witness’s 
statement-  (R.  Gibson),  26124. 

Number  of  tons  per  week  during  nine 

2617CML  °f  ^ year  ^ Gibson)> 
Area  of  supply  (A.  P.  Wilson),  12869-70- 
(R.  Gibson),  26040,  26045-7,  26166-9. 
Outside  Legitimate  district  of  Limerick, 
Question  of  amount  drawn  from 
(R.  Gibson),  26131-3. 

Grading  Station  for  Ulster  butter 
ought  to  be  nearer  than  Limerick 
(R.  Gibson),  26164. 

Interest  of  distant  producer,  Ques- 
tion as  to — Advantage  of  having 
butter  skilfully  marketed  and 

Serly  graded  (R.  Gibson), 
26158-63. 

Rates  Question,  relation  to— Not 
reasonable  to  make  such  rates 
that  butter  could  be  sent  round 
and  round  (R.  Gibson),  26165. 
Uniformity  of  Quality,  Effect  on— 
Unimportant,  no  such  thing  as 
uniform  quality  in  any  butter 
(R.  Gibson),  26135-6. 

Compensation  for  Damage,  Loss  due  to  Delay, 
etc.,  Difficulty  in  obtaining  (R. 
Gibson),  26139-40,  26143-4. 

Instances  (R.  Gibson),  26222-4. 

Creamery,  not  Limerick  butter,  Butter  ex- 
_ P°ri«J  as  (R.  Gibson),  26041,  26047. 
Grading  of  Butter  into  different  brands 
(R.  Gibson),  26134. 

No  process  gone  through  after  arrival  in 
Limerick,  Customers  quite  aware  of 
it  (R.  Gibson),  26044,  26047. 
Damage— A great  deal  of  damage  due  to  de- 
fective packing  (R.  Gibson),  26141. 
Development  of  dairy  farming  as  means  of 
increasing  butter  production  (R. 
Gibson),  26094-5. 

Dairy  Herd  Book  established  and  In- 
spector appointed  by  Department  of 
Agriculture — Result  of  action  by  As- 
sociation (R.  Gibson),  26096-8. 
Imports  of  butter  in  winter  (R.  Gibson), 
26104-7.  ' 

Inward  facilities  unsatisfactory — Trains  al- 
ways too  late  for  the  market  (R.  Gibson), 
26027-36.  ’’ 


Outward  facilities — Satisfactory  since  open- 
ing of  Rossi  are  Line  (R.  Gibson),  26025- 
6,  26035.  ” 

Parcels  Post  Trade — -Everyone  did  a little, 
much  against  his  will;  it  was  a 
stupid  trade  (R.  Gibson),  26175-81, 
26189. 

Advertisement  of  Irish  butter,  Trade  use- 
ful as  (R.  Gibson),  26188. 

Association  and  witness  were  traders, 
therefore  possibly  biased,  but  witness 
did  not  think  so  (R.  Gibson), 
26183-7. 

Rates— Excessive  and  Unequal  Rates — 

Area  of  supply  limited  by  rates  (R. 
Gibson),  26040-3. 

Increase  of  trade  would  result  from  re- 
duction of  rates  and  fair  facilities 
(R.  Gibson),  26051-6,  26099. 
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Limeeick — continu  ed.  Limeeick — continued. 


Butter,  etc. — continued. 

Rates,  etc. — continued. 

Knocklong,  Rate  from,  to  London  higher 
than  rate  from  Limerick,  dis- 
tance less  (R.  Gibson),  25994-5. 
Representations  had  been  made  to 
company  over  and  over  again 
without  result  (R.  Gibson), 
25996-9. 

Water  Competition,  Not  a question 
of  (R.  Gibson),  25995. 

Reasonable  equal  mileage  rates  asked  for 
(R.  Gibson),  26048-50,  26165. 

Through  Rates,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Size  of  consignments,  Lowest  unit,  etc.  (R. 

Gibson),  26172-4. 

Through  Rates — Difficulty  in  obtaining 
rates,  etc.  (R.  Gibson),  26000-1, 
26199-200. 

Carnarvon,  Rate  to,  from  Limerick  (R. 
Gibson),  26009. 

Ennistymon  and  Miltown  Malbay  In- 
stance (R.  Gibson),  26001-8, 
26113-5. 

Ikerrin,  Lord,  Rates  obtained  through 
(R.  Gibson),  26001,  26009-11,  26199. 

Officials  did  all  they  could,  but  they  had 
no  power  (R.  Gibson),  26001-3, 
26067. 

“Paid  on”  rate  annoyed  and  misled 
customers,  who  thought  they 
were  being  robbed — Payment  of 
sum  at  Limerick  would  not  help 
matters  because  it  was  the  cus- 
tomer who  paid  (R.  Gibson), 
26116-21,  26201. 

Cheap  and  accessible  railway  tri- 
bunal would  soon  settle  the  dif- 
ficulty (R.  Gibson),  26205. 
Instances — Charge  made  systematic- 
ally (R.  Gibson),  26202-4. 

Preference  given  to  Cork— Rates  for  but- 
ter and  eggs  from  Cork  and 
Limerick  to  Cardiff  and  New- 
port compared  (R.  Gibson), 
26056 a-8,  26063,  26064. 

Obligation  on  Railway  Company  to 
charge  on  less  than  actual  mile- 
age from  Cork  to  Fermoy  and 
Waterford — Difference  in  mile- 
age, etc.  (Acworth,  Neale, 
Croker  Barrington),  26069-71a; 
(R.  Gibson),  25194-5. 
Representations  had  been  made  to 
Railway  Company  (R.  Gibson), 
26066. 

Water  Competition,  Difference  in 
rate  due  to  (Croker  Barring- 
ton), 26071a. 

Water  Competition  ought  to  regu- 
late rates  (R.  Gibson),  26060-2. 

Winter  Dairying,  Lack  of— Bulk  of  trade 
from  May  to  September  (R.  Gib- 
son), 26100. 

Cheapest  period  for  butter  in  England 
(R.  Gibson),  26101. 

Education  in  winter  dairying — Associa- 
tion had  raised  the  question  in- 
side and  outside  the  Department 
(R.  Gibson),  26102-3. 
Experimental  dairy  farms  suggested, 
but  Department  would  do 
nothing  (R.  Gibson),  26110-2. 

Imports  of  butter  in  winter  (R.  Gib- 
son), 26104-7. 

Loss  of  trade,  Heaviest  part  of  English 
and  Scotch  trade  lost  during  3 win- 
ter months  (R.  Gibson),  26108-9. 

No  Irish  butter  sold  to  anyone  in  Ire- 
land during  3 winter  months  (R. 
Gibson),  26109. 

Eggs— Through  Rates  for,  Preference  given  to 

Cork,  Rates  to  Newport  and  Cardiff 

26857  f °rk  and  Limerick  (R-  Gibson), 

Grievance  greater  than  in  case  of  butter— 

Eggs  possibly  considered  more  risky  (R. 

Gibson),  26192-3,  26197. 


Eggs — continued. 

Obligation  on  Railway  Companies  to  charge 
less  than  actual  mileage — Difference  in 
mileage  (Acworth,  Neale,  Croker  Bar- 
rington), 26069-71a;  (R.  Gibson), 

26194-5. 

Water  Competition,  Influence  on  rates  (R. 
Gibson),  26060-3. 

Favourable  situation  for  distribution  to  most 

Sarts  of  Ireland  except  the  North  (E. 

. Long),  22277. 

Leather — Through  Rates  giving  preference  to 
leather  manufactured  outside  Ire- 
land (E.  J.  Long),  22279,  22285-7, 
22296,  22345-6. 

American  manufacturers  the  keenest 
competitors  (E.  J.  Long),  22288. 
Belfast,  Existing  rate  to — Little  or  no 
traffic  sent  (E.  J.  Long), 
22350-3. 

Rate  in  no  way  beyond  statutory 

Eowers  of  company  (E.  J. 
ong),  22362. 

Dependence  of  industry  on  railway  tran- 
sit (E.  J.  Long),  22289. 

- Double  carriage  obtained  by  Railways 
from  leather  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land should  be  considered  in  fixing 
rates  (E.  J.  Long),  22291-5. 

Instances  (E.  J.  Long),  22280-1,  22297- 
9,  22307-12. 

Nearly  all  water  rates ; Railways 
could  not  be  expected  to  carry 
so  cheaply  as  steamers  (E.  J. 
Long),  22282-3. 

Percentage  of  value  of  stuff,  Question 
whether  reduction  of  rates  should  be 
made  on  goods  already  heavily 
taxed-  rather  than  on  the  highly 
taxed  goods — Taxable  capacity  of 
goods  should  be  considered  (E.  J. 
Long),  22458-62. 

Price  of  Leather  (E.  J.  Long),  22451-6. 
Proportion  of  through  rate  taken  by 
railway  company,  Question  of 
(E.  J.  Long),  22302-6,  22326- 
32;  (Col.  Poe),  22313-8,  22324. 
Calculation  made  by  witness,  he 
could  not  say  it  was  correct  (E. 
J.  Long),  22306,  22333-6. 

Equal  percentage  of  reduction  as- 
sumed both  on  sea  and  land  rate 
(E.  J.  Long),  22319-22. 

If  railway  companies  by  arrange- 
ment with  steamship  companies 
ot  full  local  rate  there  would 
e no  complaint  (E.  J.  Long), 
22339. 

Rate  asked  for  to  Belfast,  Newry,  etc. 
(E.  J.  Long),  22348-9,  22355. 
Difference  from  existing  rate — id. 
per  pound  (E.  J.  Long),  22457. 
Raw  material — Mostly  got  in  by  water 
(E.  J.  Long),  22289. 

Reduced  rates  on  similar  basis  to  pro- 
portion of  through  rate  charged  on 
Irish  Railways  for  imported  traffic, 
proposed  (E.  J.  Long),  22290,  22300- 
1,  22337-8. 

Representations  ,to  railway  companies 
had  not  had  much  result  (E.  J. 
Long),  22340-4,  22354,  22356. 
Satisfactory  local  rate  existed  before 
Amalgamation  of  Great  Southern 
and  Western  with  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  (E.  J.  Long), 
22356-60. 

Rates — 

Belfast,  Rates  to — 

Alternative  rate  via  Waterford  (E. 

J.  Long),  22559-60. 

Steamer  communication  with  Bel- 
fast— Given  up  because  there 
was  so  little  traffic  (E.  J- 
Long),  22536-8. 

Traffic  between  Belfast  and  Lime- 
rick small  in  amount  but 
cheaper  rates,  etc.,  were  factors 
in  development  (E.  J.  Long), 
- 22538-9. 
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Limerick — continued. 


Favourable  Situation — continued. 
Rates — conti  nued. 


No  complaints  against  railways  in  re- 
12278 t0  l0Cal  traffic  J-  Long), 
Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Leather, 
Small  Parcels,  and  Through  Rates! 

Small  Parcels  Traffic — 

Delivery  charges,  Objections  to — Amount 
of  charges,  Effect  in  discouraging  de- 
velopment of  retail  trade  (E.  J. 
Long),  22394,  22396-8,  22402,  22404. 
High  charges  where  there  was  no 
through  traffic  between  the  com- 
panies, Two  rates  charged  (E.  J. 
Long),  22368-78. 

Instances  (E.  J.  Long),  22379-92. 
Only  instance  showing  a second 
charge  was  on  Cork  and 
Macroom  Railway  (Ac- 
worth),  22503-6. 

Vegetables,  Unequal  charges  for  carriage 
of  parcels  from  Cork  (E.  J.  Long), 
22406-14. 

Through  Rates — 

Butter  and  Eggs,  see  those  sub-headings. 
Exceptional  position  of  Limerick  in  re- 
gard to  transit  facilities  to  other 
Irish  ports — Limerick  people  pre- 
ferred to  sell  in  Ireland,  Communi- 
cation was  easier  (E.  J.  Long), 
22475-86. 

Glasgow  admittedly  nearer  to  Belfast  in 
cost  than  Limerick  (E.  J.  Long), 
22463-5. 

Leather,  Rates  for,  see  sub-heading 
Leather. 

Limerick  profited  by  low  rate  to  Glas- 
gow (E.  J.  Long),  22466-71. 
Proportions  of  local  as  compared  with 
through  rates — Interest  of  steamer 
in  reducing  its  share  of  rate — Ques- 
tion whether  steamer  had  more  in- 
terest than  railway  company  in  re- 
ducing its  share  (E.  J.  Long), 
22487-502. 

Steamboat  Competition,  Effect  of— Ques- 
tion how  far  railways  should'  go  in 
the  effort  to  get  traffic  away  from 
steamboats  (E.  J.  Long),  22550-6. 

Train  Service — Improvement  needed  in  con- 
nection with  Cork — Improvement  needed 
(E.  J.  Long),  22430-1. 

Importation  direct  of  margarine,  etc.,  Question 
of  (A.  Mackey),  23698-702. 

Officials  at  Limerick  Station,  Excellence  of  (R. 
Gibson),  26000,  26002,  26035. 


Butter,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Salmon — Rate  to  London  compared  with 
rates  from  Denmark  and  Norway  (A. 
Mackey),  23528-35. 

Through  rates,  see  sub-heading  Favourable 
Situation,  also  sub-headings  Butter  and 
_ Eggs. 

Resolution  that  railways  should  be  managed  so 
as  to  develop  Agriculture  and  industry, 
that  inequalities  of  through  and  local 
rates  should  be  discontinued,  etc.  (E.  J. 
Long),  22431-9. 

Traders’  Season  Tickets,  Grievance  since  Amal- 
gamation (R.  Gibson),  26012-24. 


Lindsay,  Mr.  W.  A. — Representing  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Society. 

Evidence,  23750-4014. 


List  of  Irish  Railway  Companies  (including  Light 
Railways)  on  30  September,  1906  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18137. 

Listowel  to  Ballybunion. 

Short  mono  railway  line  (A.  D.  Price),  18176-6. 
Listowel  and  Tarbert. 

Railway  required — Mileage,  Gauge,  etc,  (A.  D. 
Price),  18210. 


Liverpool. 

Through  Rates,  Comparison  with  Local  Rates, 
Complaints  of  Unfair  Disproportions — 
Bacon— Comparison  of  rates  for  American 
bacon  from  Liverpool  with  rate  for  Irish 
bacon  to  Liverpool  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24178- 

Cork  and  Tralee,  see  those  titles. 
Locomotives. 

Light  Railways — 

Class  of  ^Locomotive  required  (A.  D.  Price), 

Roadway  required  for  class  of  engine 
suggested  (A.  D.  Price),  18232-4. 
Refer  also  to  Names  of  Railways  and  title 
Rolling  Stock. 

London  and  North-Western  Railway. 

Capital  Value— Comparison  with  Capital  Value 
of  whole  of  Irish  Railways  (W.  Reigh), 


Londonderry. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Attitude  towards— 
Corporation  in  favour  of  leading  lines 
remaining  as  at  present,  the  large  Rail- 
ways absorbing  the  small  ones  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  16878-84. 

Development  of  Industries— Removal  of  vexa- 
tious charges  would  tend  to  increase  in- 
dustries of  district  (J.  M‘Laughlin) 
19804-5.  6 h 

Carting  charges  affecting  white  shirt  indus- 
try,  etc.,  refer  to  Buncrana. 

English  Railway  Companies,  Advent  of — 

Disadvantageous  except  for  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  and  London  and  North- 
Western  boat,  which  was  a distinct  ad- 
_ vantage  (R.  L.  Yeates),  141534. 

Midland  Railway,  Effect  on  trade  and  traffic 
of  Derry,  Question  as  to  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13989,  13996-7 ; (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16885-6,  17009;  (W.  A.  Lindsay) 

24005-8. 

Fares  from  Drapcrstown  to  Derry  via  Maghera- 
felt— Question  of  comparison  with  fares 
of  20  years  ago  (R.  H.  Todd),  13993-5. 

Lavatory  accommodation  proposed  on  all  trains 
running  between  Derry,  Belfast,  and 
Dublin  (J.  M’Colgan),  15541-4. 

Nationalisation  or  State  Purchase,  Opinion 
against  (R.  Watson),  14101-2;  (M.  A. 

• Ballantine),  16878-81,  16894-8. 

Population  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16808. 

Preference  given  to  Belfast  and  East  Coast  ports 
by  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Rail- 
ways in  respect  of  traffic  for  which 
Derry  was  the  natural  outlet,  English 
heavy  traffic,  etc.  (R.  H.  Todd),  13929, 
13931,  13991,  13996-7;  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine). 16899-908,  17028-30 ; ( J.  K.  Reid), 
17183-4. 

Beale’s,  Mr.,  Admission  (R.  H.  Todd), 
13997. 

Belfast  Merchants  could  send  goods  further 
from  Belfast  than  Derry  Merchants 
could  send  from  Derry — Believed  that 
Rebates  were  given  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16856-7,  16863,  16865-8,  16875-7. 

Best  remedy  for  Derry’s  Grievances  would 
be  to  fix  rates  so  that  through  rate 
should  be  sea  and  English  railway  rates 
plus  mileage  rate  in  Ireland  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13929,  13936. 

Bulk  of  Traffic  for  a radius  of  15  or  20  miles 
went  to  Port  of  Derry  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 17019-20. 

Cattle  Dealers  would  prefer  the  short  Rail- 
way Carriage  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  17047- 
9. 

Cheaper  Route  vid  Derry  if  a cheaper  Rail- 
way Rate  could  be  obtained— Examples 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17346-56. 

Enniskillen  District— Question  of  Port  of 
Sligo  being  entitled  to  traffic  in  that 
direction,  no  facilities,  etc.,  (M.  A.  Bal- 
lantine),  17013-18. 

Equal  Rates  to  England  through  any  Port 
Question  of  (J.  K.  Reid),  17188-91. 
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Londonderry — continued. 

Preference — continued. 

Grain  Rates,  Inequality  of— Railway  Com- 
missioners could  compel  adjustment  of 
rates,  but  costs  of  application  would  ex 
ceed  whole  value  of  cargo  (R.  H.  Todd). 
13932-3. 

Harbour  Commissioners  dissatisfied  with 
whole  system  of  Rates  between  Derry  and 
East  Coast  Ports  (J-  K.  Reid),  17333. 

Haulage  Question  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16938- 
52 ; (J.  K.  Reid),  17185-6. 

Impossible  to  clear  up  matter  unless  a Rail- 
way Commission  were  appointed  with 
access  to  Clearing  House  and  Audit  Office 
of  Railway  Company  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16864-8. 

Perishable  Goods — No  desire  to  compete,  Sea 
voyage  too  long  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16899,  16909-101,  16947. 

Profit  Question — unless  restrained  a Railway 
Company  would  always  work  for  what 
would  give  it  the  largest  return  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17283-4. 

Prosperity  of  Derry  export  traffic  although  a 
certain  amount  of  traffic  was  diverted  to 
Belfast  (R.  Watson),  14121-3. 

Prosperity  of  the  City  bound  up  with  pros- 
perity of  the  Port  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16803. 

Purchase  of  Goods  on  equal  Terms  in  both 
Londonderry  and  Belfast  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 16856,  16869-74. 

Special  Rates  obtainable  without  delay  in 
Belfast  which  would  take  a week  to  get 
in  Deny  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16858-62. 

State  Ownership,  Question  of  what  might 
happen  under  (J.  K.  Reid)  17285-61, 
17289-312. 

Steamer  Services  before  Amalgamation  (R. 
H.  Todd),  14073-6. 

Progress  and  Improvement  reflected  on  the  whole 
district  (R.  H.  Todd),  13935. 

Railways  serving  Londonderry  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 16804-7 ; (J.  M'Laughlin),  19697. 

Rates — 

Cartage  Charges  by  Lough  Swilly  Railway  on 
goods  for  Buncrana,  see  Buncrana. 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Rates  from  Derry  to  Belfast  compared 
with  through  rates  for  cross-Channel 
traffic  (R.  L.  Yeates),  14135-8. 

Raw  material  and  bleached  material, 
no  difference  between — white 
goods  which  were  easily  dam- 
aged taken  at  Company’s  risk, 
etc.  (R.  L.  Yeates),  14138-47. 
Representations  to  Railway  Com- 
pany disregarded  (R.  L.  Yeates), 
14147. 

Steamboat  Company,  Rebate  on 
white  goods  given  by — Railway 
knew  nothing  ’about  it  (Col. 
Plews),  14154. 

Dissatisfaction  on  minor  details — No  general 
complaint  (R.  Watson),  14093,  14097  (J. 
K.  Reid).  17200-1. 

Donegal  Railways  Absorption,  Londonderry 
Opposition,  see  Donegal  Railways. 

Flour — Unfair  Operation  of  Through  Rates 
(R.  Watson),  14086. 

Herrings,  rate  to  Dublin — Rate  given  owing 
to  existence  of  sea  competition  (J. 
Sweeney),  14909. 

Indian  Meal — Rate  practically  same  as 
for  flour,  which  was  almost  double 
the  value  in  money  and  required 
more  care  (R.  Watson),  14093, 
14095-6. 

Reduction  would  benefit  millers,  and 
through  them  the  consumers  (R. 
Watson),  14094. 

Milling  Trade — Rates  rather  heavy,  slight  re- 
duction beneficial— Competition  of  Sligo 
Belfast,  etc.  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16835- 

Oma»h  complaining  of  undue  preference,  see 
Omagh — Rates,  Special  Rates. 

Shirt  Industry  at  Buncrana  and  London- 
derry, see  Buncrana. 


Londonderry — con  t inued . 

Rates — con  1 in  ued. 

Special  Rates  for  large  traders — Witness’s 
traffic  went  at  the  ordinary  rate  (R 
Watson),  14116-9. 

Through  Rates,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Woollen  Goods,  Rate  for  to  St.  Johnston 

Excessive  Rate  (A.  Weir),  13558-62 
13572. 


Carting  whole  way  from  Derry  to  Convoy 
saved  4s.  a ton  (A.  Weir),  13562 
13567-8,  13570,  13590-4. 

Mileage  Rate  when  Cartage  and  termi- 
nals were  deducted  (A.  Weir),  13566- 
7,  13570. 

Representations  to  Railway  Company 

Verbal  Application  to  Canvasser  (A 
Weir),  13595-8. 

Terminal  Charges  (A.  Weir),  13588-9. 

Scotch  Traffic — nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
treatment  of  Londonderry  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 16902-3,  17010-11. 

Bulk  of  increasing  Traffic  was  Scotch  Traffic 
—Derry  a cheaper  Port  (J.  K.  Reid), 
17345-6. 

Daily  Service  of  Steamers  (J.  K.  Reid), 
17192-4. 

Steamer  Services — 

Cross-Channel  Services  (R.  H.  Todd),  13934, 
14003-4,  14007;  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16809-11 ; (J.  K.  Reid),  17195. 

Dublin,  Coasting  Steamers  to  (J.  Sweeney), 
14864. 

Effect  of  railways  on  steamer  service,  Ques- 
tion of  (R.  H.  Todd),  14005-6. 

Strabane  and  Letterkenny  Railway,  Diversion  of 
Traffic  feared,  see  Strabane  and  Letter- 
kenny Railway. 

Through  Rates — 

Cork,  Through  Rates  to  higher  than  rates 
from  Derry  to  Dublin  and  Dublin  to 
Cork  (R.  L.  Yeates),  14147-8. 

Limerick,  Through  Rate  to  higher  than  rates 
from  Derry  to  Dublin  and  Dublin 
to  Limerick  (R.  L.  Yeates),  14149. 
Considerable  amount  of  traffic  sent  that 
way  (R.  L.  Yeates),  14150-1. 
Explanation — Dublin  Rate  temporary 
rate  due  to  temporary  competition  by 
sea  (J.  Fitzgibbon),  14154. 

Local  Rates  to  South  of  Ireland  considerably 
higher  than  through  Rates  to  towns  in 
England  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16830-4. 

Londonderry  Harbour  Board,  only  complaint 
was  in  connection  with  Question  of  a 
differential  Rate  with  English  Ports  as 
compared  with  Londonderry  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17197-8. 

Train  Service — Cookstown  to  Londonderry,  time 
taken,  number  of  services  a day  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14077-9. 

Wagons— Shortage  of — Difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
cient supply  to  cope  with  Spring  Traffic 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17202-6. 

Needless  detention  of  Wagons  awaiting  arri- 
val of  ships  (Healy),  17206 — Witness  had 
not  heard  of  it  (J.  K.  Reid),  17358-9. 

Numerous  complaints  from  railway  company 
and  against  railway  company  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17357. 

Wheat  Imports  (R.  Watson),  14087. 

Belfast,  Wheat  really  obtained  from  (R. 
Watson),  14089. 

Currie’s,  Mr.,  Comparison  of  Derry  Grain 
Rates  with  Belfast  Coal  Rates,  see  Bel- 
fast— Coal. 

Port,  Wheat  came  in  mainly  through  the 
port  (R.  Watson),  14088. 
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Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway— con. 

Absorption  by  Great  Northern  or  Midland  Rail- 
way— con. 

Opinion  against  absorption  by  Great  North- 
ern Railway — Practically  a Londonderry 
Railway,  and  brought  all  its  goods  into 
the  Port  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16882-3. 

Strabane  and  Letterkenny  Railway,  Construc- 
tion of  not  an  argument  in  favour  of 
absorption — Traffic  likely,  to  be  diverted 
was  perishable  Traffic,  for  which  Derry 
did  not  desire  facilities  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 17021-7. 

Board — 

Constitution  of,  attendance  at  Meetings,  etc. 
(J.  Sweeney),  14894-5. 

High-handed  methods  of  directors  (J. 
Sweeney),  14893. 

Omission  to  summon  Baronial  Directors  of 
Burtonport  Line  to  Meetings,  refusal  to 
admit  Sir  J.  Olphert,  etc.,  sec  Letter- 
kenny _ and  Burtonport  Railway — 
Bai'onial  Director  and  Delegates. 

Chairman  was  the  Company  (J.  Sweeney), 
14896-7.  ' 

Letterkenny  and  Letterkenny  and  Burtonport 
Railways,  Working  of,  see  titles  Letter- 
kenny Railway  and  Letterkenny  and 
Burtonport  Railway. 

Locomotive  Headquarters  at  Londonderry  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17910. 

Locomotives,  Number  of  on  System  (G.  E.  Shana- 
han), 17911. 

Management— Widespread  feeling  of  anything 
but  satisfaction  (J.  M’Laughlin),  19839. 

Competent  Manager— If  lie  had  a free  hand 
things  might  be  much  better  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  17928,  18076-7. 

Mileage  of  whole  system  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
18008.  " 

Offices— Head  Offices  at  Londonderry  (J.  0 
Lawder),  24330-1. 

Owner’s  Risk  Note  in  use  on,  see  Owner' s Risk. 

Profits  earned  due  to  good  management  (J. 
M’Farland),  19454-5. 

Rates  and  Facilities,  see  Names  of  Places. 

Londonderry  Harbour  Commissioners. 

Constitution  (J.  K.  Reid),  17208-10. 

Letterkenny  Railway— Views  with  reference  to 
relief  in  connection  with  Mortgage  (J. 
K.  Reid),  17337-9.  6 

Rates— Application  for  Analysis  of  Rates  refused 
on  ground  that  they  were  not  interested 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17319-21. 


Londonderry  Harbour  Commissioners  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Ireland  and 
others. 

Case  illustrative  of  Expense  of  Appeal  to  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17217-30. 

Londonderry  to  Moville. 

Railway  Communication,  Question  of  (A.  D 
Price),  18218-24,  18344,  18423-7. 

Long,  Ms.  E.  J.,  High  Sheriff  of  Limerick,  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  Limerick  Corporation. 

Evidence,  22272-568. 


Lough  Swilly  Railway. 

See  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway. 
Loughrea. 


Courtesy  shown  by  railway  officials  (E.  Sclater) 
14508.  " 

Delays  in  sending  off  cattle  bought  at  Loughrea 
Fair  (E.  Sclater),  14508-10. 

Last  fair  unusually  large  (E.  Sclater),  14661. 


Lynch,  Mr  Michael,  -Representing  Omagh  Urban 
ihstnct  Council  \nd  Chamber  cl  Ccmmerce. 
Evidence,  23198-507 


M. 


M Colgan,  Mr.  John. — Representing  Strabane  Mer- 
cantile Association. 

Evidence,  15465-597. 

M’Cowen,  Me.  W.  H. — Representing  Tralee  Urban 
Council. 

Evidence,  17361-473. 

M -Donnell,  Mr.  J . — Representing  Tuam  Town  Com- 
missioners ami  Galway  Count)/  Council. 

Evidence,  24874-964. 

M'Farland,  Mr.  John. — Chairman  of  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Railway. 

Evidence,  19229-505. 

M’Laughlin,  Mb.  John.— White  Shirt  Manufac- 
turer from  Buncrana. 

Evidence,  19693-893. 

M'Nelis,  Mr.  Michael. — Clerk  to  Rural  District 
Council  of  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal. 

Evidence,  16502-574. 

Machinery — Rates  for  Heavy  Machinery,  Agri- 
cultural Machinery  and  Implements. 

Agencies  started  in  Ireland,  but  witness  did  not 
think  that  his  firm  contemplated  start- 
ing works  in  Ireland  (F.  J.  Craven) 
19677. 

Inland  Rates  practically  the  same  as  Rates  in 
England  (F.  J.  Craven),  19561. 

Light  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements, 
Comparison  of  Local  Rates  and  Through 

Irish  manufacturer  had  a considerable  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  heavy  rates 
paid  from  English  stations  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19670-1. 

Irish  Manufacturer  unable  to  live  alleged, 
local  rates  being  so  high  in  comparison 
with  English  Through  Rates,  Additional 
reason  why  Irish  Railways  should  re- 
duce  their  Rates  (F.  -J.  Craven),  19669. 
Rates  from  Ipswich  to  Ireland  showed  an 
increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  on  the 
Scotch  Charges  (F.  J.  Craven,)  19669. 

Show  Rates  for  Heavy  Machinery — Complaint 
that  whereas  English  Companies  carried 
Machinery  from  Show  to  Show  at  half 
rates,  full  rates  were  charged  in  Ire- 
land (F.  J.  Craven),  19560.  19562-5, 
19684-5,  19687-9. 

Dublin  Spring  Show— Weight  of  Machinery 
sent  by  witness’s  firm — Reduction  of 
Rate  proposed,  but  not  granted  up  to 
the  present  (F.  J.  Craven).  19611-19, 
19657-8. 

Free  Return  Carriage,  Concession  by  Irish 
Companies — not  so  advantageous  to 
Ipswich  Manufacturers  as  the  English 
custom  (F.  J.  Craven),  19624-8. 
Reduction  of  Rates  granted  by  one  Irish 
Railway  Company  and  offered  by 
another  (F.  J.  Craven),  19686-7,  19689- 


Through  Local  Rates  from  Irish  Seaboard,  Ex- 
cessive Rates  from  Drogheda  to  Dar- 
lington (F.  J.  Craven),  19644-5. 

Through  Rates  for  Heavy  Machinery  not  given 
since  1901  from  Ipswich  to  interior  of 
Ireland — Local  Rates  much  higher  than 
formerly  and  also  higher  than  rates  to 
Scotland  (F.  J.  Craven),  19576,  19582-6, 
19607-10,  19643. 

Absurd  Rate  on  a seven-ton  Traction  Engine 
as  compared  with  rate  on  a.  five-ton 
Engine  from  Ipswich  to  Birr — Sta- 
tistics  (F.  J.  Craven),  19567-70. 
Difference  in  Carriage  if  charged  at  the 
Ordinary  Rate  per  ton  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19661-4. 

Additional  Through  Rate  over  and  above 
mileage  rate  deducted  by  witness’s  firm, 
considerable  balance  outstanding  (F  J 
Craven),  19578-80,  19636-7. 

Agricultural  Industries  in  Ireland,  En- 
couragement of,  if  Low  Through  Rates 
from  England  were  granted  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19620. 

Amount  of  Increase  in  Rates  per  ton — Com- 
parison of  present  Rate  from  Ipswich 
to  Ballywilliam  with  Rate  in  1898  (F. 
J.  Craven),  19594-7. 
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Machinery — Rates  tor  Heavy  Machinery,  etc.- 
continucd. 


Through  Rates  for  Heavy  Machinery  not  given 
sine©  1901  from  Ipswich  to  interior  of 
Ireland,  etc. — continued. 

Arrangements  to  avoid  the  high  charges — 
Amount  saved — Through  Rate  preferable 
owing  to  delay  and  extra  work  en- 
tailed (F.  J.  Craven),  19642. 

Engine  steamed  from  Irish  Port  to  what- 
ever point  the  customer  might  re- 
quire— Expense  saved  and  Railways 
lost  traffic  (F.  J.  Craven),  19639. 


Goods  sent  by  non-Conference  boats  (F. 
J.  Craven),  19581,  19639. 
Competition — 

American  Competition  (F.  J.  Craven), 
19622-3,  19656,  19691-2. 

Irish  Manufacturers,  Question  of  Eng- 
lish Competition  with  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19621,  19648-51,  19654, 

19665. 

Raw  Material  was  imported  into  Ire- 
land at  practically  the  same  cost  as 
into  England  (F.  J.  Craven), 
19666-8. 

Complaint  referred  to  Heavy  Machinery 
only — there  were  Through  Rates  for 
quantities  under  five  tons  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19587-92. 

Cork  or  Belfast,  Question  of  Through  Rate 
to — Witness  had  not  sent  any  weight 
great  enough  to  entitle  him  to  ask  for 
a specially  low  rate  (F.  J.  Craven), 
19659-60. 

Correspondence  from  various  Railway  Com- 
panies stating  that  they  were  not  able 
to  arrange  Through  Rates  for  five-ton 
weights  (F.  J.  Craven),  19576,  19633-5. 
Craneage  Charges,  Question  of  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19679,  19681 ; (Aspinall, 
Pirrie,  Barrington,  Craven),  19682. 
Offer  to  pay  extra  for  Craneage  over  and 
above  Through  Mileage  Rate  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19678,  19680. 

England,  Through  Mileage  Rate  per  ton  in 
— No  extra  charge  prbportionately  for 
quantities  above  five  tons  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19571-4,  19577. 

Lower  Rates  or  better  facilities  for  the  same 
Rates  wanted  (F.  J.  Craven),  19646. 
Object  of  protesting  against  Rates  (F.  J. 
Craven),  19683. 


Representations  had  been  made  to  the  Great 

Eastern  Company,  but  not  to  the  Irish 

Companies  (F.  J.  Craven),  19575. 
Responsibility  for  Increase  in  Rate,  Question 
of  (F.  J.  Craven),  19580-603, 
19604-6. 

Board  of  Trade,  No  application  to — 
Board  of  Trade  a body  to  be  avoided 
(F.  J.  Craven),  19632,  19638. 

Craneage  Charges,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Proportion  of  Increase  due  to  advance 
in  Steamer  Rate — Witness  not  pre- 
pared to  say  (F.  J.  Craven),  19629- 

Steamship  Companies  had  advanced 
Rates  owing  to  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  heavy  machinery  (Croker 
Barrington),  19603. 

Value  of  Agricultural  Machinery  exported  to 

Ireland— Witness  could  not  give  either 

19673afe  °r  ValUe  (R  J‘  Craven). 

Mackey,  Mr.  A..— -Fishery  Proprietor  and  Represen- 
tative  of  Inland  Fisheries  Board. 

Evidence,  23504-749. 


Magic  Lantern  Screen. 

Rates  charged  from  London  to  Dublin,  from 
Dublin  to  Roscrea  and  from  Roscrea 
back  to  Dublin,  Inequalities  of  (T 
.,,«M  12571-99,  12609-14,  12645. 

(T°  de,™ry  “ 


Magic  Lantern  Screen — continued. 

Rates  charged  from  London  to  Dublin — continued. 

Date  when  Screen  was  sent  from  London 

Eight  years  between  that  and  the  send- 
ing to  Roscrea,  but  package  was  iden- 
tical and  classification  was  the  same  (T 
Mayne),  12667-75. 

Discourtesy  of  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  — Complaints  not 
even  acknowledged  till  after  witness  had 
sent  abstract  of  evidence  to  Commission 
(T.  Mayne),  12601-9. 

Distances  compared  (T.  Mayne),  12637-9. 

Explanation  put  forward  by  Mr.  Croker  Bar- 
rington, 12675. 

Nature,  Size  and  Weight  .of  package  (T 
Mayne),  12574-7,  12582,  12586-9,  12592 
12649. 

Refund  given  by  Midland  Railway  of  Eng- 
land, Treatment  contrasting  favourably 
with  that  accorded  by  Irish  Company 
(T.  Mayne),  12581,  12634-6,  12650-2. 

Mails — English  Mails. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  had  car- 
ried them  for  57  years  (E.  Watson), 
21616. 

Communication  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  from 
Kingstown — 

City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railway,  see  that 
title. 

Direct  except  in  case  of  districts  served  by 
Midland  Great  Western  (E.  Watson) 
21625. 

North  and  South,  Mails  for,  carried  through 
from  Kingstown  (E.  Watson),  21618. 

West,  Mails  for,  carried  to  Westland  Row 
and  carted  across  town  (E.  Wat- 
son), 21618. 

No  reason  for  carting — Passengers  were 
carried  through  (E.  Watson),  21619- 
20. 

Dublin  to  Holyhead  Route — 

Date  when  Mails  were  first  carried  by  this 
route  (E.  Watson),  21614. 

Route  used  from  1574  to  present  day  except 
when  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
was  opened  to  London  and  Mails  went 
via  Liverpool  until  line  was  opened  to 
Holyhead  (E.  Watson),  21615,  21617. 

London  to  Holyhead  train  could  be  improved — 
No  reason  why  Nortli-Westem  could  not 
run  trains  at  same  speed  as  Great  Wes- 
tern (E.  Watson),  21668-73a,  21714. 

Time  taken  between  London  and  Holyhead 
(E.  Watson),  21672,  21707-9. 

Express  trains  a little  faster  because  the 
stops  were  shorter — Mail  trains 
must  stop  for  postal  purposes,  allow- 
ing for  that,  speed  was  mucli  the 
same  (E.  Watson),  21710-3. 

North  was  served  as  well  as  possible,  but  best  had 
not  been  done  for  the  South  with  the 
new  facilities  from  Dublin  (E.  Watson), 
21640a-8,  21664-6,  21818-9. 

Early  start  from  Dublin — 

Cork  Service — early  start  from  Kings- 
bridge,  Question  of  Incon- 
• venience  to  Dublin  people— 
Amount  of  local  passenger  traffic 
(E.  Watson),  21816-7. 

No  reason  why  Dublin  people  should 
not  start  as  early  for  Cork  as 
for  Belfast  (E.  Watson),  21715- 
20,  21815. 

Not  a serious  matter — Mail  was  for 
the  benefit  of  everybody  (E. 
Watson),  21721. 

Mails  for  the  North  missing  the  6.5 
train,  Question  of — Importance 
of  a little  margin — 

Service  worked  very  accurately  (E. 

Watson),  21821-3,  21827,  21829. 
Special  train  run  immediately  after- 
wards if  connection  were  missed 
(E.  Watson),  21824-8. 

Great  Southern  had  always  objected  to 
junction  with  Amiens-street — Means 
by  which  connection  was  made  (E. 
Watson),  21645-9. 
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Mails — English  Mails — continued. 


North  was  served  as  well  as  possible— continued. 
Great  Southern  had  always  objected  to  junc- 
tion with  Amiens  street— con  tinned. 


Drumcondra  Link  Line  used  since  1st 
December  (E.  Watson),  21649. 
Promise  made  by  Chairman  of  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  when  Drumcondra  Link 
Line  was  projected — Promise  not  ful- 
filled (E.  Watson),  21649a-60,  21842. 
Routes  followed  before  and  after  alterations, 
Comparative  length,  gradients  etc. 
(E.  Watson),  21831-44,  21843. 

Sixteen  Minutes  saved  alleged— Contradiction 
— Table  of  train  service  before  and  after 
1 April,  1897,  handed  in  (E.  Watson). 
21660-3.  " 


Rossi  are  Express — Discontinuance  of  carrying 
parcels  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22951-5, 
22965-9. 


Mallow — Group  rate  of  4s.  6c/.  to  towns  in  Kerry, 
see  Kerry. 

Management  and  Control  of  Railways,  Authority 
for,  etc. 

Refer  to  titles  Authority,  Development  of  the 
Country  and  Private  Ownership. 


No  general  Managers  in  Ireland  in  same  position 
as  in  England  (E.  Watson),  21703-6. 

Manchester. 

Rates  for  Cotton  Cloth— Through  Rate  to  Lon- 
donderry compared  with  Local  Rate  from 
Belfast  to  Londonderry  (J.  M ‘Laugh  - 
lin),  19702-13.  . 

Manorhamilton. 

Cattle  from  Westport  sent  via  Mullingar  and 
detained  for  28  hours  on  the  way  (T. 
Corscadden),  20590-9. 

Instance  of  another  consignment  showing  that 
promptitude  was  quite  possible  (T.  Cors- 
cadden), 20600-1. 

Motor  Service  between  Bundoran  and  Manor- 
hamilton, Advantage  of  (T.  Corscadden), 

Rates — 

Porter — cheaper  to  carry  Porter  to  Sligo  and 
cart  back  to  Manorhamilton  than  to  send 
direct  from  Dublin  (T.  Corscadden), 
20634-9.  h 

Through  Rates  from  Westport,  Question  of — 
Witness  was  told  that  he  could  not  book 
Cattle  further  than  Claremorris  (T. 
Corscadden),  20600,  20741-5. 

Train  Service— no  complaints  (T.  Corscadden), 
20654. 


Marketing  of  Irish  Produce. 

Duties  of  Witness — Entirely  concerned  with 
marketing,  packing,  handling,  etc.  (J, 
Harper),  12953-4,  13038. 

Complaints — Extent  to  which  witness  per- 
sonally examined  into  complaints  of  re- 
tail customers  (J.  Harper),  13046a-50. 
Production,  Witness  had  nothing  to  do  with, 
he  called  only  on  shippers  (J.  Harper). 
13035,  13040-5. 

Method  of  imparting  information  to  Senders— 
Individuals  dealt  with  by  Witness  if  he  was 
asked  to  do  so  (J.  Harper),  12995-7. 
Letters — Exports  done  by  comparatively  lew 
persons  (J.  Harper),  12955-61. 

Small  man  desiring  information  would 
get  it  (J.  Harper),  12960. 

Packing  and  Grading,  see  title  Packing,  also 
Names  of  Commodities. 

Markets  and  Fairs. 


Acquisition  of  Fair  Grounds,  Collection  of  Tolls, 
removal  of  fairs  from  sites  of  towns  and 
villages,  etc..  Recommendations  of  De- 
partmental Committee  of  1897— no  action 
taken,  legislation  would  be  required  (D. 
S.  Prentice),  12700. 

Market  Ticket  System,  see  Fares— Market 
and  Fair  days,  also  Names  of  Places. 


Mayo  County  Council. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils,  Purchase  of 
Railways  by  unanimous  Resolution  in 
favour  of'  (J.  Clarke),  22015-20. 

Guaranteed  Railways,  Obligations  in  connection 
with — 

Comparison  with  other  counties  in  Ireland, 
Question  of  (J.  Clarke),  22127-33. 

Particular  railways  referred  to  (J.  Clarke), 

Total  Amount  (J.  Clarke),  22023,  22052. 

See  also  Names  of  Railways. 

Mayne,  Mr.  T. — Photographic  Dealer  in  Dublin. 

Evidence,  12569-675. 

Meat — Dead  Meat. 

Belfast  dead  pig  trade  and  provision  curing  in- 
dustry injured  by  preferential  rates,  see 
Belfast — Pigs. 

Preferential  Rates  for  foreign  meat— Liverpool 
to  London,  Rates  for  American  and  home 
meat  (W.  Field),  13157-8. 

Three-ton  lots,  Change  to — Foreigner  still  got  the 
advantage  (W.  Field),  13158. 

Mexico. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways,  refer  to  ti|le  State 
Railways. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 

Accommodation — 

Improvement  within  last  20  years  or  so  (A. 
C.  Larminie),  21424-7. 

Inferior  to  that  on  English  railways  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21346-51. 

Third  Class  Passengers,  Neglect  of  (W. 
Field),  13125. 

Capital— Total  Capital  (W.  Reigh),  17489. 

Dividends— Total  amount  (W.  Reigh),  17489. 

Financial  position — not  strong  (A.  C.  Larminie), 
21410. 

Revenue — Net  Revenue  excluding  Baronial  Guar- 
antees and  exceptional  items  (W.  Reigh) 
17500.  ’ 

Stocks — Market  Value  (W.  Reigh),  17503. 

Midland  Railway  of  England. 

Acquisition  of  Irish  Lines — 

Disadvantageous  to  Ireland — no  improvement 
on  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  since 
it  was  taken  over  (R.  Watson),  14110-1. 

Londonderry  and  District,  Effect  on  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13989,  13996-7;  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine),  16885-6,  17009. 

, Management  in  interest  of  Shareholders  could 
not  be.  better  (F.  H.  Miller),  17177. 

Midleton  to  Ballycotton. 

Railway  needed  (A.  D.  Price),  18205-6. 

Mileage  of  Railways. 

Irish  Railways  (A.  D.  Price),  18156. 

State  Railways,  see.  that  title. 

Miller,  Sir  F.  H. — Town  Clerk  of  Londonderry. 

Evidence,  17053-177. 

Milling  Trade. 

Prosperous  on  the  whole — not  retarded  by  any 
action  of  the  Railway  Companies  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  16851-2. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 

Mineral  Resources  and  Mining  (T.  O’Donnell  1 
20550,  20554.  h 

Department  of  Mining — 

Development  impossible  without  a Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  because  there  were  no 
accurate  records  of  what  was  done — Sir 
R.  Griffith’s  Opinion  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25072,  25089.  b & 

Time  specially  apt  for  establishment  of  de- 
partment, Mines  being  acqnired  by  Com- 
missioners (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25120. 
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Mineral  Resources  and  Mining — continued. 

Geological  Survey  of  Ireland — Superficial  nature 
of  only  survey  made,  meagre  expenditure 
on  Irish  maps,  etc.  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25071. 

Griffith’s,  Sir  R.,  Opinion  on  Resources  of  Ire- 
land (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25089. 

Scientific  Mining  Research,  Absence  of  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25302,  25306. 

No  Boring-plant  in  the  Country  till  Mr. 
Prior  Wandesforde  got  one  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25089. 

Officer  of  Geological  Survey’s  vain  endeavours 
to  get  a boring  plant  to  put  down  on 
banks  of  Lough  Neagh  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan ) , 25306. 

State  Ownership,  effect  on  development  of  mining 
resources  in  Victoria  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25078-89. 

Timber,  market  would  be  provided  for  in  mining 
development  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25089. 

See  also  names  of  Minerals  and  titles  Ballycastle 
Coalfield  and  Castlecomer  Coalfield. 


Mixed  Consignments. 

See  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 


Motor  Transit. 

Advantage  of  a Motor  Service  in  Districts  where 
there  were  at  present  no  Railways — 

Country  would  be  developed  and  Railways 
would  also  be  benefited  (T.  Corscadden), 
20666-71. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Motor  Com- 
pany’s service  had  been  withdrawn, 
Government  should  have  stepped  in  and 
prevented  withdrawal  (T.  Corscadden), 
20720-2. 

Many  places  that  would  not  pay  for  a rail- 
way would  pay  for  a motor  service  (R. 
M.  D.  Sanders),  18819. 

Local  prejudice  (A.  D.  Price),  18235-6,  18289-91 ; 
(R,  M.  D.  Sanders),  18865. 

Carters,  etc.,  Opposition  by — Competition  of 
Motors  seemed  closer  than  that  of  trains 
(A.  D.  Price),  18388-92 ; (T.  Corscad- 
den), 20730-2. 

Horses,  difficulty  with — Horses  could  be 
trained  if  it  were  not  for  prejudice  (A. 
D.  Price),  18284-8. 

Renard  System — Question  whether  Irish  Roads 
would  stand  system  (A.  D.  Price),  18428. 

Roads,  Weakness  of — Impossible  so  far  to  get 
County  Councils  to  strengthen  roads  (A. 
D.  Price).  18428-30. 

Snow,  Difficulty  in  regard  to  (A.  D.  Price), 
18236-7. 

Extent  of  difficulty  (A.  D.  Price),  18280-3. 

Testing  whether  there  was  a serious  traffic  avail- 
able for  a railway,  Motor  service  useless 
as  means  of  (A.  D.  Price),  18431-3. 

Refer  also  to  Co-operation— Collecting  Cars. 

Moyille  to  Londonderry. 

Railway  Connection,  Question  of  (A.  D.  Price) 
18218-24,  18344,  18423-7.  ’’ 

Mullingar. 


Great  Northern,  Running  powers  to  Mullinga 
. proposed  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23859. 

Live  and  dead  poultry,  Rates  foT,  at  owner’ 

ono/ico?pany’s  risk  (R-  Griffith),  24681 
24684. 


N. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways-State  Purchase,  etc 
Act  of  1844,  State  Acquisition  of  railways  stipu 
25118  ^ BiU  (H‘  C‘  Geo^egnn) 

Provision  subject  to  contingency  which  coul 
, , , n°t  now  arise  (A.  D.  Price),  18240-2. 

Advantage  to  any  Country— Evidence  of  Coun 
tries  where  State  Ownership  had  bee 

£S).  &F&  <T-  °'D" 

Agreement  Purch.ee  by,  tl.e  beet  way  to  ,etfl 
, ,,  f.e’  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16447 

Allport  Amalgamation  »nd  Unif 

Pr » A*  ” ii N finalisation  recommended 


Nationali  sation — continued. 

Amendment  to  Queen’s  Speech  moved  by  witness 
in  1899 — Amendment  accepted  without  a 
division  (W.  Field),  13081-3. 

Ardee  District  Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  Dolan) 
13490-2, 

Arrangements  pending  Purchase — Commission 
should  recommend  legislation  to  remove 
well-founded  grievances  pending  State 
Purchase  (J.  O’Connor),  25896,  25903 
25954. 

Reduction  of  Rates  question  (J.  O’Connor) 
25898-903,  25905,  25955-6,  25958-61. 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  opinion  against 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23974. 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners — Resolution  ob- 
jecting to  Public  Ownership  as  fraught 
with  disastrous  consequences  (W.  A 
Currie),  13698,  13701,  13756,  13758-69, 
13779-90. 

Rates,  questions  as  to,  would  not  affect  Com- 
missioners’ Attitude  (W.  A.  Currie). 
13817-20. 

Reasons  influencing  Commissioners,  Question 
of  (W.  A.  Currie),  13770-8. 

Belfast  acquiescence  in  purchase  of  Northern 
Counties  Railway  might  only  mean  that 
Belfast  despaired  of  State  acquisition 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25235-6. 

Birr  Council  Resolution  in  favour  of  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14468-76. 

British  Railways,  Nationalisation  necessary — No 
effect  if  Railways  were  nationalised  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel  and  not  on  the 
other  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16956-8. 

Cattle  Traders’  Association  in  favour  of  State 
Purchase  (J.  O’Connor),  25838. 

Colonial  System — Good  for  Ireland  allowing  for 
difference  in  conditions  (H.  C.  Geoghe- 
gan), 25146-7. 

Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  Working  of  State 
Railways  in,  see  title  State  Railways. 

Compensation  for  Officials  and  Individuals  whose 
employment  would  cease,  proposed  (W. 
Field),  13288. 

Complaints — 

Cost  of  investigation  practically  nothing  on 
State-owned  Railways  in  the  Colonies — 
Argument  in  favour  of  State  Purchase 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15923-5. 

Remedy,  Question  of — Commissioners  could 
be  sued,  etc.  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25262-6. 

State  Ownership  would  remove  temptations 
since  the  public  interest  was  the  only  one 
to  be  served  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25267. 

Cork,  Attitude  of — 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Resolution  in  favour 
of  State  Purchase  (W.  T.  Green)  16581, 
16583,  16606-7,  16685  ; (H.  Dale),  22210, 
22225. 

Traders  all  in  favour  of  State  Purchase  (W. 
T.  Green),  16628-9. 

County  Councils,  General  Council  of — Witness 
agreed  with  opinion  expressed  in  resolu- 
tion (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22818-23. 

Customs  Returns,  check  would  be  provided  on  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25101-2. 

Delay  in  getting  improvements  carried  out — No 
delay  in  Australian  State  Railways  (J. 
Davies),  21248-50. 

Development  of  Railways  might  be  greater  under 
State  Ownership  than  under  existing 
system  (J.  Davies),  21161-9. 

Development  of  the  Country — 

Dividends — Private  Company  bound  by  the 
Dividend,  while  a Public  Authority  was 
not  (P.  j.  Kennedy),  16476-8. 

Experiments — State  could  make  experiments 
in  a way  which  existing  Companies  could 
not  (J.  Davies),  21302. 

Railways  might  be  run,  not  with  a view  te 
greatest  commercial  benefit,  but  with  due 
regard  to  safeguarding  Local  Interests 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17214. 

Rivalry  between  canal  and  railway  would  no 
longer  exist  and  development  of  the 
country  would  be  the  only  object  (H.  C- 
Geoghegan),  25064-5. 
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N ationaiisation — conti  nued. 

Directora^Compensation  Question  (W.  Field), 

Donegal  County  Council,  Views  of  (J.  Sweenev) 
14871-2,  14906-8.  Y ' 

Doubtful  if  State  Ownership'  would  be  a benefit 
(R.  H.  Todd),  13940. 

Devonshire  Commission  Report  (A.  B Price) 
18243  ; Geoghegan),  25113-6. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of — Views  expressed  in  Report 
of  1867  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25113-5. 1 

Signature  of  petitions  of  1867,  1871,  and  1873 
Questions  of  change  of  views  by  1871  and 
1873  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25116-7. 

Economic  condition  of  Ireland,  Argument  in 
favour  of  State  Purchase  of  Railways 
(H.  Dale),  22213-1,  22223. 

Extension  of  Railways,  Means  of  obtaining,  see 
Extension,  sub-headings  State  Owner- 
ship, and  Finance  Question— Additional 
Capital. 

Favourable  circumstances  in  Ireland— Only  5 
mam  lines,  no  duplicate  stations,  etc. 
(W.  Field),  13244. 

Financial  Aspect  of  Nationalisation— Sum  re- 
9Hired,  Methods  of  raising  capital — 

Additional  Expenses — Higher  wages,  Aus- 
tralian Experience  pointed  to  higher 
receipts  and  higher  standard  of  wages 
(J.  Davies),  21188-90. 

All  Irish  railways  should  be  bought  at  their 
market  value  (W.  Field),  13288. 

Amount  of  Purchase  Money — 

Fifty -five  millions  for 'the  whole  thing 
(R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18795-803. 

Five  or  ten  per  cent,  premium  of  aver- 
r aSe  P*'ice  of  last  5*  years,  price  not 

20858XCeed  ^J‘  Carvil,)’  20831 -2. 
Forty  to  forty-five  millions— Profit  could 
be  made  and  State  still  in  a position 

Capitalisation  of  the  main  railways  at  their 
ascertained  value,  State  issuing  Stuck, 
proposed  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14229-30. 

Depression  of  public  Stocks  likely  to  delay 
25953  Purchase  (J'  O'Connor),  25896, 

Economy,  Question  of,  under  Unified  Man- 
agement,  see  Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

Economies  effected  would  enable  system ‘of 
State  Purchase  and  reduction  of  rates 
to  be  tested  without  risk  to  the  public 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25177-80. 

Financial  difficulties,  Objection  to  State 
Purchase  ou  ground  of  (R.  M D 
Sanders),  18705-6,  18794,  18822-3.' 
Objection  would  be  obviated  by  alloca- 
tion of  a sum  of  money  in  respect  of 
reduction  of  rates,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  direct  charge  on  the 

ar  (K-  M- 

Financial  success,  Opinion  that  it  could  be 
achieved  if  railways  were  under  State 
Management  and  Control  (J.  Davies), 
21301,  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25187 

Guarantees  Certain  baronies  would  be  re- 
lieved  from— Guarantees  only  agreed  to 
because  there  was  no  other  way  to  get 

Trisha  T£1WF  (H'  ^ Oeoghegan),  25091-4. 

Irish  Authority  or  a Department  established 
in  Dublin — 

Interest  on  Treasury  Loan.  Redemption 
of  Loan,  etc.— Binding  contract 

&»!"“  (J-  °'0o“or)' 
London  Market,  Question  of  raising 
xr  J°x,ns  on  O’Donnell),  20535-6. 

Not  able  to  finance  the  operation  at  pre- 

r i sent  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22860-2. 

Local  Department,  to  find  money  on  security 
of  railways  themselves.  View  taken  by 
some  witnesses — Not  a practical  pro- 
posal,  a Local  Authority  would  not  be 
able  to  finance  the  operation  (E.  Wat- 
son), 21808-9. 

£***,  if  any  should [be  borne  by  tie  country 
(J.  Jordan),  25398.  J 


Nationalisation — eon  tinued. 

Financial.  Aspect — continued. 

Making  good  any  loss— Memorial  signed  by 
90  Irish  representatives  in  1874  un- 
dertaking to  make  good  any  loss  (W 
Field),  13331.  V 

Position  was  the  same  to-day  (W. 
Field),  13332. 

Means  of  raising  Capital — 

Government _ Guarantee  would  be  suffi- 
cient— Not  proposed  to  buy  out  rail- 
ways (J.  Jordan),  25391,  25397. 
Imperial  State  to  provide  Purchase 
Money,  proposed  (W.  T.  Green), 
16673;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25228-9, 
25231. 

Imperial  State  would  lend  the  monev  at 
reasonable  Interest  (J.  G.  Dooiev) 
16251. 

Money  due  to  Ireland— Restitution  for 
over-taxation  (J.  Carvill), 
20831. 

Free  Grant  by  Government  sufficient 
to  buy  out  preference,  debenture, 
and  ordinary  shares,  proposed 
(W.  Field),  13246-7,  13371-3, 
13283. 

Ratepayers  of  Ireland  would  be  justi- 
fied in  undertaking  part  of  the  ne- 
cessary liability  (J.  Carvill),  20831, 
20858-61. 

Objection  to  being  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
British  Treasury  for  funds  or  for  a 
guarantee.  Irish  people  would  be  pre- 

Sared  to  bear  any  loss  themselves  (T. 
’Donnell),  20533-8. 

Period  which  would  elapse  before  Ireland 
began  to  respond  to  reduced  rates 
and  greater  facilities  (E.  Greer), 
18566,  18569. 

Necessity  of  a financial  arrangement  to 
bridge  over  period — Money  to  be 
provided  by  the  English  Treasury, 
proposed  (E.  Greer),  18567, 
18594-9. 

Postponement  of  State  Purchase  would  in- 
crease cost  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25182. 
Profits— Application  of  any  surplus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Country  (J.  G.  Dooiev), 
16248. 

Rate  of  Interest  to  be  paid  on  amalgamated 
stock,  Question  of  (J.  Jordan),  25391-3. 
Security  for  purchase  money,  etc. — Railways 
themselves  and  security  of  Land  or 
Buildings  (J.  M'Colgan),  15583-5. 
Shareholders,  Position  of  (T.  F.  Higgins), 
25536-8. 

Buying  out  Railways  at  their  value  pro- 
posed (J.  G.  Dooley),  16249. 
Conditions  to  be  arranged  to  satisfy 
shareholders,  proposed  (A.  Mackev), 
23611. 

Everything  should  be  done  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Country,  provided  no 
sacrifice  was  required  (W.  Reigh), 
17569.  6 

No  objections  to  purchase  of  lines  pro- 
vided fair  terms  were  offered  (R.  H. 
Todd),  14072;  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 

16433-5,  16446,  16448;  (R.  Griffith), 
24770-3;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25182. 
Security  much  better — No  cause  of  com- 
plaint if  Price  were  fair  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16446. 

Size  of  Problem — Comparison  of  capital 
value  of  Irish  Railways  with  capital 
value  of  L S;  N,  W.  Railwav  (W. 
Reigh),  17484-6. 

Subsidiary  undertakings  in  connection  with 

railways,  hotels,  docks,  canals,  etc. 

Question  of  purchase,  of  additional  sum 
required  (W.  Field),  13343-5. 

Telegraphs,  Too  much  had  been  paid  for 
telegraphs,  and  would  be  paid  for  tele- 
phones— English  Government  never  did 
anything  in  time  (W.  Field),  13234-7. 
Foreign  Countriea,  Working  of  State  Railtvara 
in,  see  title  State  Railways. 

3 X 
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Nationalisation — continued.  . 

Glenties  Rural  District  Council  in  favour  of  (M. 
M'Nelis),  1&523-7,  16536.  * 

Ideal  settlement  was  State  Purchase  (.T.  O’Con- 
nor), 25397. 

India,  Comparison  of  conditions  in  Ireland  with 
Indian  Conditions — Financial  News’ 

Comments  on  -Sir  A.  MacDonnell’s 
views  (W.  Field),  13283-4. 

Industries,  Development  of  (J.  M'Laughlin), 
19824-30;  (A.  Mackey),  23612;  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25098-100. 

International  Agricultural  Congress  at  Buda- 
pesth,  resolution  in  favour  of  State  Co- 
operation in  creation  of  low  freights  on 
water  and  railways  (W.  Field),  13085-8. 

Kerry  County  Council  Resolution  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22806-16. 

Londonderry— Opinion  against  State  Purchase 
(R.  Watson),  14101-2;  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine),  16894-8,  16959,  16976,  16982;  (J. 
K.  Reid),  17213. 

Loss  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  gain  (A.  D. 
Price),  18239. 

Meaning  of  Nationalisation — German  system, 
Management  to  resemble  as  far  as  pos- 
sible (T.  Mayne),  12657,  12662. 

Meaning  of  State  Purchase — 

Treasury  would  be  responsible  for  Irish  Rail- 
way Stock  and  Railways  would  be 
worked  as  a State  Department  as  in 
India  and  Australia  (E.  Watson)," 
21682-5,  21810, 

Witnesses  before  Commission  seemed  to  mean 
that  Treasury  should  purchase  railways 
and  hand  them  over  to  be  managed  by 
a local  body  in  Ireland  (E.  Watson), 
21677,  21807. 

Not  very  strongly  in  favour  of  State  Purchase, 
but  very  strongly  in  favour  of  changing 
present  system  (E.  J.  Long),  22533. 

Objects  in  view — Reduction  of  Rates  and  Exten- 
sion of  Railways  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16436-7. 

Only  possible  remedy  for  existing  state  of  things 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16426-31;  (W.  Reigh), 
17523-4;  (W.  T.  Trench),  17681-5. 

Opinion  against  State  Purchase  (E.  Sclater), 
14591,  14641-2;  (B.  Collery),  16720-2, 
16764,  16770-3;  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 

17430 ; (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18695 ; (A. 
C.  Larminie),  21380,  21382,  21390;' (E. 
Watson),  21677-21680;  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22680,  22709;  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23870. 

Weight  to  be  attached  to  opposition  de- 
pended on  experience  and  interests  of 


Opinion  in  favour  of  (T.  Mayne),  12624-8,  12633 ; 
(W.  Field),  13147;  (W.  K.  Fayle), 
14403-4,  14408;  (J.  Sweeney),  14870;'  (J. 
M'Colgan),  15570-3;  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son),- 15785,  15885,  15927-8;  (E.  Fen- 
nesy),  16320-1;  (E.  Greer),  18512-5, 

18520;  (J.  Davies),  21242;  (R.  W. 
Walsh),  23137;  (M.  Lynch),  23380-2; 
(J.  O.  Lawder),  24442-5;  (J.  Jordan), 
25377-8,  25419;  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25444-6, 
25466,  25474;  (J.  O’Connor),  25837, 
25882-1 ; (R.  Gibson),  26073,  26075, 

. _ 26249-50. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  provided  fair  treatment 
and  reduction  of  rates  were  secured  (J. 
K.  Reid),  17312,  17331. 

Petitions  of  1867,  1871,  and  1873  for  acquisition 
of  Irish  railways  by  the  State  and  re- 
duction of  rates  by  50  per  cent.,  any  loss 
to  be  borne  by  Ireland  (H.  C.  Geoghe- 
. gan),  25103-12 a. 

Rejection  probably  due  to  influence  of  Eng- 
lish Railways  in  Parliament  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25200-1. 

Post  Office  Comparison,  see  Post  Office. 

Political  influence,  Danger  of  (T.  Corscadden), 
20673-8,  20733. 

Victorian  Railways  Instance — Report  of 

Melbourne  Commission  in  1895  (A  D 
Price),  18317-8. 

Ports,  see  that  title. 

Precedents— Plenty  of  Precedents  (W.  Field), 


Nationalisation — continued. 

Preferable  to  present  system  in  South  of  Ireland 
although  there  were  many  objections  in- 
state Control  (R.  H.  P.  Wandesforde) 
16092-3. 

Pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  manage- 
ment— Government  had  made  conces- 
sions of  late  years  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14456. 

Profit  larger  ultimately  than  under  a system  of 
Private  Ownership  (W.  Reigh),  17580. 

Prosperity  depended  more  on  individual  exer- 
tions than  on  State  action  (A.  C.  Lar- 
minie), 21382,  21403. 

Provision  for  purchase  in  Act  of  1844 — 

Public  x-ailway  system  in  Great  Britain  not  ne- 
cessary to  Public  Ownership  in  Ireland, 
though  it  would  probably  follow  (H.  C- 
Geoghegan),  25193. 

Rates,  Reduction  of,  see  Rates. 

Rebates  impossible  under  State  Control  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25311. 

Resolutions,  Recommendations  of  Commissioners 
and  Committees,  etc.,  in  favour  of  Na- 
tionalisation (W.  Field),  13208-19, 
13224-8,  13333-4. 

Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  Opinion  of 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23974. 

Shelved  by  Government  as  involving  too  great  a 
responsibility  (W.  Field),  13221-3. 

Insignificance  of  objection  in  view  of  posi- 
tion of  India  (W.  Field),  13223. 

Socialistic — Not  more  Socialistic  than  Post 
Office,  telegraphs,  tramways,  etc.  (W. 
Field),  13230-1,  13338-41. 

South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants’  Association 
— Opinion  divided  (R.  Gibson),  26148. 

Strabane  Mercantile  Association  in  favour  of  (J. 
M'Colgan),  15565,  15568-9,  15586-8. 

Through  Rates — Local  Manufacturer  would  no 
longer  be  undersold  at  his  own  door,  and 
the  incidence  of  the  rates  would  be 
known  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25094-5. 

Time  for  State  Purchase,  Question  of — 

Country  not  ripe  for  State  Ownership  (M. 
A.  Ballantine),  16985a,  17032. 

Remote  Contingency  (M.  A.  Ballantine) 
16955;  (E..  Watson),  21678-9;  (W.  T. 
Wat3on),  21933;  (J.  Jordan),  25420. 

Tipperary  North  Riding  County  Council  in 
favour  of  (W.  T.  Trench),  17827. 

Tralee  Urban  District  Council  and  Harbour 
Board,  Views  of  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 
17444-8;  (S:.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22808-10, 
22827. 

Tyler,  Sir  H.,  prophecy  that  if  State  did  not 
manage  the  railways,  the  railways 
would  soon  manage  the  State  (W. 
Field),  13099-101. 

Universal  tendency  towards  Public  Ownership, 
Exceptions  were  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Turkey,  and  United  States  (W.  Field), 
13208,  13238-43,  13341. 

Evils  of  private  ownership  in  America  (W. 
Field),  13240-3,  13408. 

Hopeful  sign  that  in  other  countries  Govern- 
ments were  either  buying  or  making  rail- 
ways (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16442. 

Mileage,  Question  as  to  (W.  Field),  13404, 
13406-7. 


Nayan. 

Delays  in  sending  off  Cattle  (E.  Sclater),  14570. 

New  Railways. 

See  title  Extension  of  Railways,  Provision  of 
Additional  Railways,  etc. 

New  Ross. 

Rates — Rates  reasonable  where  there  was  com- 
petition, Prohibitive  where  there  was 
none — 

Dublin  to  New  Ross,  New  Ross  to  Dublin — 
Comparison  of  Rates  (j.  G.  Dooley), 
16241-2. 

Oil  Cake — Rates  from  Liverpool  via  Dublin 
compared  with  Rates  via  Waterford  or 
Wexford  (J.  G:  Dooley),  16231-40. 

Train  Service  to  Kilkenny,  9 a.m.  train  connec- 
tion difficulty,  'see  Kilkenny. 
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Nsw  South  Wales. 

State  Railways,  see  that  title. 

New  Zealand. 

Butter — Nearest  approach  to  uniform  quality  be- 
cause it  had  the  largest  factories'  (R. 
Gibson),  26136. 

State  Railways,  see  that  title. 

Newen.  . 

Canal — 

Course  of  Canal  passed  through  town  and 
was  within  the  Customs  port  (E.  Greer). 
18445-7. 

Traffic  had  largely  disappeared  since  the  ad- 
vent of  railways  (E.  Greer),  18453. 

©arlingford  Lough — 

Improvement  of,  see  Carlingford  Lough. 

Jurisdiction  of  Commissioners  in  the  port  of 
Newry,  Extent  of  (E.  Greer),  18448. 

Diversion  of  Traffic — 

Cross-Channel  traffic  of  Newry  and  traffic  of 
Ulster  formerly  almost  all  done  through 
Newry  by  means  of  the  Ulster  Canal  (E. 
Greer),  18451-2. 

See  also  sub-heading  Preferential  treatment 
of  Belfast. 

Drawbacks  of  port  of  Newry  (J.  0.  Lawder), 
24540. 

Import  traffic,  Principle  articles  of  (E.  Greer), 
18443. 

Preferential  treatment  of  Belfast  as  against 
Newry  in  respect  of  Competitive  Traffic 
to  Armagh,  etc.  (J,  Carvill),  20773, 
20828,  20839,  20842-3. 

Belfast  still  getting  certain  advantages  not- 
withstanding Litigation  and  deci- 
sion by  Railway  Commissioners  (J. 
Carvill),  20780. 

Instances — Comparison  of  Distances, 
Class  Rates,  Actual  Rates,  etc., 
from  Belfast  and  Newry  respec- 
tively (J.  Carvill),  20784-99, 
20808-11,  20844-8,  20872-6. 
Discussion  concerning  possible  in- 
accuracy of  some  of  the  rates 
given,  20908-18. 

Table  handed  in  by  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  21317 — Withdrawal,  p. 
221. 

New  Station  opened  in  Belfast,  Advan- 
tage to  Belfast  Merchants  and  Rail- 
way Company  (J.  Carvill),  20817-9, 
20829. 

Special  Rates  did  not  give  anything  like 
15  per  cent,  preference  to  Newrv  (J. 
Carvill),  20868-71. 

Tendency  in  fixing  proportion  of  Rates 
to  give  Newry  the  worst  of  it  gener- 
ally (J.  Carvill),  20812-6. 

Consignors  determined  route  to  be  taken  but 
their  choice  was  determined  by  superior 
cheapness  (E.  Greer),  18456-8. 

Distances  from  Newry  and  Belfast  respec- 
tively to  Armagh,  Portadown,  and  Ban- 
bridge  (J.  Carvill),  20764-6. 

List  of  Rates  refused  by  Railway  Company 
— Delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  Rates 
(J.  Carvill),  20781-3. 

Mismanagement,  Question  of — Not  neces- 
sarily mismanagement,  possibly  there 
was  profit  in  squeezing  Newry  as  against 
the  bigger  Port  (J.  Carvill),  20826. 

New  Rates  issued  based  on  a charge  of  3 
miles  (over  and  above  actual  dis- 
tance) for  gradients,  etc.,  on  traffic 
from  Newry  to  Armagh  via  Market 
Hill  (J.  Carvill),  20774. 

Board  of  Trade  decision  that  charge  was 
not  reasonable  (J.  Carvill),  20774-6. 

■ Railway  Company  again  cited  before 
Railway  Commissioners — Statistics 
of  amended  charges  which  were  con- 
firmed, no  costs  given  against 
Newry  Town  Commissioners  (J- 
Carvill);  20776-7,  20862-4. 

Result  of  Litigation — Rates  reduced, 

• Amount  of  Reduction'  (J.  Carvill), 
20777,  20865-7.  


Newet — continued. 

Preferential  treatment  of  Belfast,  etc. — con. 
Newry  and  Armagh  Railway,  Clause  in- 
serted id ' Bill  binding  line  to  use 
station  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
at  Armagh— Traffic  so  delayed  by 
Gi-eat  Northern  Railway  that  it  was 
impossible  to  work  it  (E.  Greer), 
18470-1. 

Action  at  law  against  Great  Northern 
Railway  for  damage  to  traffic  at  Ar- 
magh by  delays,  etc. — Verdict  for 
£3,500  for  Newry  and  Armagh  Com- 
pany (E.  Greer),  18478. 

Policy  of  harassing  went  on  after  the 
line  had  become  a part  of  the  Great 
Northern  svstem  (J.  Carvill),  20767, 
20770-2,  20840-1. 

Railway  Commission,  relief  obtained 
from  after  sale  of  Newry  and  Ar- 
magh Line  (E.  Greer),  18476-8. 
Rates  charged  by  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way for  traffic  going  beyond  Ar- 
magh— Company  ruined  (E. 
Greer),  18471. 

Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland, 
Appeal  to.,  for  through  booking 
arrangements  with  equal  mile- 
age rates — Court  decided  that 
they  had  no  power  (E.  Greer), 
18471 — Date  of  Appeal  (E. 
Greer),  18472-3. 

Port  facilities  at  Newry  and  Belfast,  Com- 
parison— Equal  in  both  places  (E. 
Greer),  18459-67,  18547-55. 

Newry  had  Greenore  where  London  and 
North-Western  steamers  went  in 
and  out  at  all  states  of  the  tide 
(E.  Greer),  18556. 

Greenore  had  not  taken  much  from 
Newry,  though  it  had  from 
Warrenpoint  (E.  Greer),  18559. 
Superior  to  Belfast  100  years  ago  (E. 
Greer),  18440. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners’  decision 
that  Preferential  Rates  were  to  be  with- 
drawn (J.  Carvill),  20773. 

Railway  interest  largely  in  interest  of  City 
of  Belfast  (E.  Greer),  18455,  18530. 
Towns  to  which  Preferential  rates  referred 
(J.  Carvill),  20778. 

Rates — 

Coal — Preference  given  to  Newry  at  expense 
of  Belfast,  see  Belfast — Coal. 

High  Rates  charged,  Disadvantage  to  Newry 
(E.  Greer),  18488. 

No  grievance  now,  alleged — Witness  did  not 
agree  (E.  Greer),  18653-6. 

Nurserymen — Complaint  of  being  charged 
Passenger  rates  for  Show  Exhibits  (J. 
Carvill),  29822. 

Rolling  Stock,  Want  of  (E.  Greer),  18645-7. 

Only  complaint  made  by  Newry  Traders — 
Mr.  Irwin's  statement  (J.  Carvill), 
20904-7. 

Waste  due  to  coal  being  thrown  on  the  Quay 
(J.  Carvill),  20823-5. 

Single  Line  from  Newry  to  main  line  of  Great 
Northern,  Disadvantage  to  Newry  (E. 
Greer),  18479-83,  18488,  18570-84. 

Extent  of  traffic  over  the  single  line,  Ques- 
tion as  to  (E.  Greer),  18561. 

Great  Northern  had  promised  to  double  the 
line — Witness  was  very  glad  to  hear  it 
(E.  Greer),  18648. 

Local  Authorities,  Action  by — Witness  not 
aware  that  thev  had  taken  any  action 
(E.  Greer),  18481,  18484. 

Steamer  Services  (E.  Greer),  18444. 

Traders’  Grievances — 

Newspaper  reports  of  meetings  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  etc.,  .Witness’s  evidence 
based  on — He  had  no  actual  experience 
■ of  the  place  (E.  Greer),  18642-4,  18652. 
For  particular  grievances  see  sub-headings 
Preferential  Treatment  of  Belfast, 
Rates,  Rolling  Stock,  and  Single  Line. 
Train  Service — Suggestions  for  stopping  addi- 
tional Trains;  Limited  Mail,  etc.,  at 
Bessbrook  Station  (J.  Carvill),  20820-1, 
20848-53,  20880-4,  20898-903. 

3 X2  .' 
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Newry  and  Armagh  Railway. 

Built  by  Merchants  of  Newiy,  Armagh,  Clones, 
Monaghan,  and  Enniskillen  when  canals 
fell  into  disuse  (E.  Greer),  18469. 

Cost  of  construction — Excessive  cost  (E.  Greer), 
18543. 

Cost — Price  paid  by  Great  Northern  Railway  (J. 
Carvill),  20768-9. 

Distance  from  Newry  to  Armagh  shortened  by  8 
miles  (J.  Carvill),  20768. 

Harassed  by  Great  Northern  Railway,  refer  to 
Newry— Preferential  treatment  of  Bel- 
fast. 

Object  of  line  was  to  draw  traffic  to  Newry— 
Question  how  far  that  involved  diversion 
of  traffic  from  other  ports,  e.q.,  Sligo  (E. 
Greer),  18521-6. 

Sale  to  Great  Northern  Railway  (E.  Greer) 
18474-5. 


Newry,  Ready,  and  Tynan  Railway. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Company,  Opposition  by  (J. 
O.  Lawder),  24539-41. 

Under  Construction,  Amount  of  Government 
Grant,  etc.  (M.  Lynch),  23469-71. 

Newspapers. 


Special  rate  for  printed  matter  (Croker  Barring- 
ton),  23352;  (Smytli),  23362-7. 
liefer  also  to  Omagh. 


North  of  Ireland. 

Monopoly  practically  in  hands  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Midland  (W.  A.  Cur- 
rie), 13752-3;  (R.  H.  Todd),  13927-9. 
Further  Amalgamation,  Question  of  Ab- 
sorption of  Lough  Swilly  Line  (IV.  A 
Currie),  13754-5;  (R.  H.  Todd),  13998- 

Well  served  on  the  whole  (R.  Watson),  14104 
14107.  ’ 

Belfast  Provision  Curers’  Association  did 
' tgree  <R-  N-  B°yd).  24143-5, 


Northern  Counties  Railway. 

Belfast  fostered  at  expense  of  Londonderry  (R 
H.  Todd),  13991,  13996-7.  1 V 

Beale’s,  Mr.,  Admission  (R.  H.  Todd),  13997. 

Length  of  time  since  Amalgamation  of  systems, 
Number  of  Companies  prior  t-o  amalga- 
mation (R.  Watson),  14105-6. 

Purchase  of,  by  Midland  Railway  of  England— 

Advantage  to  the  district  unquestionably 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23880-1. 

Londonderry's  Trade  and  Traffic,  Question 
-^effect  on  (R.  H.  Todd),  13924-5, 

Opposition  by  Derry — Compromise  ulti- 
mately agreed  to,  Clause  inserted  in 
Act  of  doubtful  legality  (R.  H. 
Todd),  13922-4. 

Public  Opinion-Witness  could  not  point  to 
any  expression  of  disapproval  either  in 
the  Press  or  in  Parliament;  his  know- 
16686  WaS  eXteeme,y  local  (W-  T-  Green), 

Through  Rate  to  be  sea  and  English  Rates 
plus  mileage  rate  in  Ireland— Witness’s 
suggestion  when  scheme  was  before  Par- 
liament (R.  H.  Todd),  13929. 


Number  of  Railway  Companies  i 
(W.  Field),  13257. 


r Ireland — 


0. 

O’Connor,  Mr.  Joseph— -Farmer  and  Cattle  Dealer 
in  County  Kildare,  representing  Cattle 
Traders'  Association. 

Evidence,  25634-988. 


0 Donnell,  Mr.  Thomas,  u.*.— Chairman  of  Tralee 

and  Dingle  Railway. 

Evidence,  20262-584. 

Omagh. 

Excursion  Fares — 

Extension  proposed,  particularly  over  other 
lines  (M.  Lynch),  23266-9. 

Undue  preference  given  to  large  centres  of 
population— Weekly  excursions  from 

Omagh  to  Belfast  and  Derrj~  but  no. 
weekly  excursions  into  Omagh  (M 
Lynch),  23271-2,  23422-5,  23489-95. 

Rates — 

Bread- -Special  rate  for  baked  bread  from 
Belfast,  Industry  in  Omagh  partly  de- 
stroyed (M.  Lynch),  23322-35,  23337-8 
23426-35.  23496-500. 

Increase  in  income  of  farmers  if  they  had 
better  facilities  for  sending  their  pro- 
duce to  market  (M.  Lynch),  23369 
23375-8. 


Newspapers — Complaint  that  higher  rates 
were  charged  for  newspapers  than 
for  parcels  (M.  Lynch),  23345-51, 
23436-57. 

Donegal  Railway  rates  were  advanced  to 
higher  scale  when  railway  was  taken 
over  by  the  Midland  of  England  (M 
Lynch),  23352-59. 

Double  charge  made  if  in  journey  of 
12  miles  newspapers  passed  over- 
lines  of  two  Railway  Companies  (M 
Lynch),  23367-8. 

Short  distances  from  Omagh,  complaint 
that  rates  should  be  same  as  from 
Dublin  (M.  Lynch),  23360-1. 

Special  Tates  for  printed  matter  (Croker 
Barrington,  Smyth),  23352,  23362-7. 

Special  rate  being  given  to  a competitive 
point,  Railway  Companies  should 
not  be  allowed  to  charge  higher  rates; 
to  intermediate  points  (M.  Lynch), 
23297,  23503. 

Instances  of  favourable  rates  to  Stra- 
bane  as  compared  with  Omagli 
(M.  Lynch),  23298-321,  23478- 


Explanation  of  favourable  rates  (M. 
Lynch),  23476-7. 

Traders  wanted  Strabane  rate  taken- 
. . i as  basis  and  were  unwilling; 

that  it  should  be  raised  to  level 
of  Omagh  rate  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23774-7. 

Sea  Rates,  Effect  of  (M.  Lynch),  23502-3. 
Shirts  and  Underclothing — Undue  pre- 
ference given  to  Derry,  Comparison 
of  rates  to  London  (M.  Lynch), 
23276-96. 

Train  Service — 

Dublin,  train  service  to— 

5.50  from  Dublin  for  Portadown  and 
Belfast,  connection  for  Omagh  and 
Derry  proposed  (M.  Lynch),  23259- 
65. 

Insufficient  facilities  compared  with 
other  towns,  impossible  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Dublin  and  get  back  to 
Omagh  in  same  night  (M.  Lynch), 
23253-9. 

Dungannon — 

Afternoon  train  from  Omagh  too  late  for 
school  children  (M,  Lynch),  23245- 

Earliest  train  from,  did  not  arrive  until 
10.45,  limited  mail  at  9.20  did  not 
stop — Disadvantage  to  business 
people  and  to  school  children  (M. 
Lynch),  23236-43. 

Alteration  of  times  of  trains,  or  turning 
limited  mail  into  a slow  train  be- 
tween Dungannon  and  Omagh  pro- 
posed (M.  Lvnch),  23244-5,  23396- 
401, 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  direction,  no  slow 
train  between  1.10  and  5.55  p.m.  (M. 
Lynch),  23232. 

Number  of  trains  in  the  day — Question  of 
additional  trains  being  justified  by  traffic 
. . . (M.  Lynch),  23233-6,  23387-95. 

Treatment  of  Omagh  by  the  railways  exception- 
ally bad  (M.  Lynch),.  23336. 
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Owner’s  Risk  Rate. 

Abolition  proposed  (J.  Jordan),  25352-3. 

Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper  (W.  Field),  13196- 

Consignors  decided  as  to  what  way  goods  should 
be  sent  (J.  M'Laughlin),  19791. 

Cross-Channel  traffic— Owner’s  Risk  Rate  not  an 
insurance  rate  except  in  case  of  railway 
steamers  (R.  Griffith),  24724-31. 

Fish,  Instructions  to  ice  Fish  not  carried  out— 
Refusal  to  pay  claims  on  ground  that 
consignments  had  been  sent  at  Owner's 
Risk  Rate  (M.  M'Nelis),  16555-62. 

Great  Northern  agreed  to  pay  portion  of 
claim  (M.  M'Nelis),  16559. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Company — 
Gross  neglect  in  handling  of  goods, 
Company  sheltering  themselves  be- 
hind owner’s  risk  rate  to  repudiate 
claims  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14359. 
Instance— Pattern  boiler  lost  by  Company, 
loss  necessitating  supply  of  a 
new  range — Company’s  offer  to 
pay  cost  of  old  metal  for  pattern 
boiler  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14362. 
Date  of  occurrence  (W.  K.  Fa  vie') 
14363-6.  J ' 

Not  exceptional— Cases  on  same  lines 
constantly  occurring  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14367-8. 

Londonderry  ajid  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  Owner’s 
19792-3°te  ^ U8e  °n  (J‘  M LauShIin>> 

Applicable  apparently  to  any  kind  of  Mer- 
19793  86  ^ anJ'  <luantity  (Acworth), 

Charges  practicaHy  the  same  for  ordinary 
Traffic  and  at  Owner’s  Risk  when  Ter- 
minal Charges  were  added  on  (J 
M'Laughlin),  19793. 

Risk  Note  in  question  only  referred  to  Traffic 
r“iiw‘,r  (j- 

Text  of  Risk  Note — Conditions  in  force  all 
over  Ireland  and  also  in  England  (Bal- 
four  Browne),  19793. 

Ordinary  charge  Id.  per  lb.,  Carried  at  Half 
/ t xn/  Owner's  Risk  Note  was  signed 
(J.  M'Laughlin),  19790. 

Uselessness  of  sending  Goods  at  Company’s  Risk 
Rato— Carters  compelled  by  Railways  to 
sign  for  goods  without  knowing  anything 
whatever  of  condition  of  contents— 
Messrs.  Gilbey  s Experience  (J.  M'CoI- 
gan),  15501. 


Packing. 

Export,  Packing  goods  for — 

Main  part^n  witness's  work  (J.  Harper), 

Other  Countries  s»pplyi„B  English  Markets, 
Comparison  of  Ireland  with  (J 
Harper),  12966-7.  1 ’ 

Information  obtained  with  reference  to 
_ , (J-  Harper),  12965. 

Jixtra  Lost  of  proper  package— Difficulty  of  per- 
suading shippers  to  spend  a penny  or  two 
to  save  a shilling  (J.  Harper),  12971 
Instruction  given  by  Department  on  application 

h ' °^n^pense  applicant  (J.  Har- 

per), 12975-8. 

Sample  packages  sent  to  shippers  at  Department’s 
expense,  but  only  where  there  was  shown 
w intf  desire  improve  (J. 

Harper),  12972-4.  v 

Shows,  Approved  methods  exhibited  at  (J  Har- 
per), 12978.  v ‘ 

**ee  aIso  Names  of  Commodities. 

Palace  East. 

Train  Service  from  New  Ross  to  Kilkenny,  Delav 
in  connecting  Train  at  Palace  (J.  G 
Dooley),  16219-29.  ' 

No  Refreshment  Room,  and  very  little  fire  in 
* i winter  (J.  G.  Dooley),  16219-29 


Palmer,  Mr.  C.  S.  R. — London  Evyineer  for  Govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia. 

Evidence,  19894-20261. 

Passenger  Traffic. 

Accommodation — 

Inferior  to  that  on  English  lines  with  few 
exceptions  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21346. 

• Lavatory  Accommodation,  see  that-  title. 
Second  class  not  as  good  as  3rd  class  in 
England  (A.  C.  Larminie)),  21346. 
Limited  Mail  between  Dublin  and  Gal- 
way as  good  as  could  be  expected  (A. 
L.  Larminie),  21422-3. 

Midland  Great  Western  particularly  re- 
ferred  to  (A.  C.  Larminie),  21346-51 
bleeping  cars,  provision  on  night  mail  trains 
proposed  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21495. 
Kind  of  Sleeping  cars  suggested  (G. 
O C.  Westropp),  21495-6. 
Unsatisfactory  Accommodation — Need  for 

cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  carriages 
_ Of.  K.  Fayle),  14375.6,  14330.  6 

Fares,  see  that  title. 

See  also  titles  Second  class  and  Third  class  Pas- 
sengers. 

Parkmore  to  Red  Bay,  Antrim,  Railway  laid 

DOWN. 

Abandonment  (A.  D.  Price),  18190 
Connection  with  Ballymena  Road  never  made  (A 
D.  Price),  18192.  v 

Private  Enterprise,  Line  constructed  by  (A.  D 
Price),  18191.  J V 

Reconstruction  desirable  (A.  D.  Price).  18225-6 
18262-3. 

Alternative  route  from  Retreat  to  Cushendall 
ana  Ballycastle,  Question  of  (A.  D 
Price),  18271-4,  18277-9. 

Object  of  the  line — There  would  be  a develop- 
ment of  tourist  traffic,  but  it  was  mainly 
lr0n  or*  (A’  D-  Price>>  18268-70, 

10410-0. 

Valley  beyond  Parkmore  difficulty— No  need 
to  go  to  Cushendall,- main  line  could  be 
joined  just  below  Parkmore  Station  (A. 
D.  Price),  18264-7.  V 

Parsonstown  and  Portymna  Railway. 

Abandonment-Date  (W.  T.  Trench),  17776 
Abstracaon  of  Wire,  Rails,  ,nd  £,]  ^caWe 
Property  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14395 ; (W.  T 
Trench),  17743,  17749-50.  1 

Bri  17754-5,f,nipt  t0  Re,nove  (W-  T-  Trench),  . 

D“  t!'  tS^^”6-30  Je"a  •»>  <w- 

Pol.re  prosecuted,  but  no  Owner  appeared  ■ 
and  case  was  allowed  to  drop  (W.  T 
Trench),  17756-7,  17784.  F ' 
Shareholders  took  no  action,  Witness  did  not 
Know  who  Directors  were  (W.  T 
Trench),  17751-4. 

Reasons  for  inaction  of  Shareholders, 
T- 

Arbitration,  Question  of  referring  matter  ^ 
(Sexton,  W.  T.  Trench,  Healy),  17810-11 
Books  disappearance  of  (W.  T.  Trench),  17729 
In  possession  of  Board  of  Works  or  Public- 
Loan  Commissioners  (Healv)  17729 

■Strivk  <W;  K. 
Advance  by  ^Con^onera  of  £18,500 

Mar,„is  of,  h d , considerate  I„- 

177*.“  h*  tae  <W'  T-  OT61, 

Cost  of  Comtruction  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14386 

Date  of  Opening  <w.  T t^),  1772s. 

Dtstact  at  p™,  ithont  me,™  of  ^ 

8»d,  ‘“V 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


P*a30.\T3X0WN  and  Poetumna  Railway — continued. 


District  deserved  consideration  from  Railway 
Company  as  well  as  from  Government 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17805. 

Position  of  Irish  Railways  had  improved 
during  ;he  twenty  years  since  the  Com- 
pany’s offer — Company  ought  not  to  be 
exonerated  (W.  T.  Trench),  17793-7. 

Extension  of  Line — most  desirable  Route  in  event 
of  extension  'to  Lough  Derg  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17817-21. 

Government  Liability — they  had  allowed  the  line 
to  be  destroyed  and  they  ought  to  make 
whatever  terms  might  be  considered 
reasonable  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  re-open  the  line  within  six 
months  (W.  T.  Trench),  17801-3,  17804. 

Cancellation  of  Government  Mortgage  a ne- 
cessary par;  of  any  arrangement  towards 
further  working  of  line  (L.  Taylor), 
17846-7. 

Land  had  now  gone  back  to  adjacent  owners 
(Healy),  17803. 

Lease,  Expiration  in  1878 — Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  declining  to  renew 
lease  on  ground  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
work  Railways  (W.  T.  Trench),  17730-1. 

Length  of  line  (W.  T.  Trench),  17725. 

Position  after  expiration  of  Lease — Great  South- 
ern and  Western  Railway  withdrew 
rolling  stock  and  mortgagees  took  pos- 
session, but  made  no  attempt  to  work 
the  line,  although  they  exercised  rights 
for  about  five  years  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17735-42. 


Present  Position — Line  derelict  and  material 
stolen  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14385,  14398: 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17775-8. 

Profit,  Question  of  working  line  at — 

Gross  receipts  for  last  three  years  of  working 
of  line  amounted  to  under  £100  per  mile 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17788. 

Loss  on  Working  of  Railway  under  agreement 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17732. 

£2,000  a year — Railway  Company  work- 
ing line  for  40  per  cent,  of  Receipts 
(Healy),  17732. 

No  reason  why  it  should  not  pay,  Route 
fully  populated,  several  improving 
Towns  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14398,  14400- 
2,  14461  ; (L.  Taylor),  17839-41. 
Canals  practically  controlled  by  railway 
(W.  K.  Fayle),  14458. 

Steamer  Service  on  Lough  Derg — Many 
disabilities  connected  with  it  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14459. 

Railway  Company  taldng  whole  receipts, 
question  of — not  a single  Railway  in  Ire- 
land which  was  not  earning  sufficient  to 
pay  interest  on  an  Expenditure  of 
£24,000  Capital  (W.  T.  Trench),  17808-9. 

Total  receipts  would  probably  not  have  paid 
working  expenses  (W.  T.  Trench),  17789. 

Worked  in  such  a way  that  it  could  not  pay 
— one  line  might  have  been  kept 
going  with  trains  (L.  Taylor),  17782. 
Offer  of  Railway  Company  to  lose  £2,000 
a year,  ye;  Government  would  not 
take  the  Railway  over  (Healv), 
17782.  J '* 

Purchase  Negotiations — 

Great  Southern  and  Western’s  first  offer 
Terms  of,  Refusal  to  ratify  Agree- 
ment unless  additional  conditions 
e conceded  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14398- 


400. 


Chairman  ought  to  have  known  what  he 
was  doing  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14462-3. 
Loan  Commissioners’  Offer  of  line  to  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  for 
£10,000  at  expiry  of  lease— Offer  re- 
fused (W.  K.  Fayle),  14394-6. 


Equipment,  Staff  and  everything  on  the 


. , everything 

line  included  (W.  K.  Fa  vie),  14457 
Resuscitation  of  Line — 


Advance  of  £12,000  promised  by  the  Govem- 
...  ment-^-W itness  and  those  acting  with 
him  understood  that  the  £12,000  would 
be  accepted  and  the  line  would  be 
17779dfir)W'  T‘  Trench>>  17764-6,  17768 


Parsoxstown  and  Poetumna  Railway — continued. 

Resuscitation  of  Line — continued. 

Mr.  A.  Balfour  in  1889  (W.  T.  Trench) 
17762-5.  " 

Company’s  statement  that  it  would  require 
£24,000  to  put  the  line  in  order  and 
refusal  to  re-open  the  line  for  less 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17768-70;  (Healy) 
17778;  (W.  T.  Trench),  17779. 
Extremely  reasonable  sum,  Government 
should  give  it  if  the  line  could  not 
be^opened  without  (W.  T.  Trench), 

District  that  would  be  benefited  (W.  T 
Trench),  17787. 

Meeting  of  Residents  of  District  had  taken 
place  within  last  twelve  months,  and  Wit- 
ness and  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  deputed 
to  bring  matter  before  the  Commission 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17716-23. 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners — LTnder- 
stamding  conveyed  more  than  20  years 
ago  that  provided  a responsible  Company 
took  up  the  line  tliev  would  hand  it  over 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17771-4. 

Route  of  line  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14384-5. 

Starting  Point  and  Terminus  of  Railway  (W  T 
Trench),  17724. 

State  Purchase  advocated  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14403. 

Train  Service,  Inconvenience  of  (W.  K.  Fayle)' 
14387-93,  14483-5;  (L.  Taylor),  17837. 

Worked  by  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
under  a Working  Agreement-  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17726. 

Working  a byword— Anyone  wanting  to  do 
business  at  Portumna  must  stay  the 
night  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14387-93. 
Credit  given  only  for  earnings  over  the 
12  miles,  all  charges  of  both  stations 
piled  on,  no  credit  given  for  action 
as  feeder  to  main  line  ( W.  K.  Fayle), 
14399;  (W.  T.  Trench),  17798-9. 

Pios : 

Double-decked  wagons,  proposed  (A.  Mackey). 
23589-93,  23721-4. 

Poetadown  : 

Carting  Competition,  Effect  on  railway  rates  to 
Armagh  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24256. 

Poetee  Rates  : 

See  names  of  Places. 

Poktees : 

Deficiency  of,  on  Great-  Northern  (J.  Jordan), 

25354-9a. 

Poets  : 

Crushing  out  of  Smaller  Ports — Tendency  of  pre- 
sent system  (E.  Greer),  18527,  18530-1; 
(H.  J.  Forde),  22700. 

English  Itailway  Companies,  Intervention  of, 
Question  whether  tendency  were  a result 
of  intervention  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  24002-8. 

Fair  Play — Railway  Companies  should  not 
give  preference  to  one  Port  above  another 
—Every  Port  should  get  full  benefit  of 
its  geographical  position  (B.  Collery), 
16747-8;  (E.  Greer),  18528,  18545-7. 

Haulage,  Railway  Companies  favouring  the 
Ports  which  gave  them  the  longest  Haul- 
'age — Not  fair  to  smaller  Ports,  each 
Pont  should  be  secured  as  far  as  possible 
in  heavy  Traffic  of  surrounding  Districts 
_ (M.  A,  Ballaaitine),  16938-52. 

Opinion  against — Sihaller  Ports  should  reap 
the  advantage,  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion (W.  A.  Currie),  13745-6. 

Public  Ownership  and  State  Control,  Possible 
effects  of  (J.  K.  Redd),  17283-95. 
Remedy  for  the  evil — Under  a unified 
system  traffio  would  seek  its  natural 
outlet  (W.  Field),  13365-70;  (E. 
Greer),  18531 : (H.  J.  Forde), 

22700-1. 

State  Ownership  necessary  to  prevent 
the  crushing  out  process  (J.  Carvill), 
20831-2,  20834-5,  20854-7;  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25312-4.  ... 

Working  Expenses  less,  but  Community 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  Com- 
petition (J.  K.  Reid),  17296- 


311. 


Loss  .of  Competition  might  be  made 
up  if  fair  treatment  and.,  a 
general  Reduction  of  Rates  was 
secured  (J.  K.  Reid),  17312. 
Smaller  Railways,  Absorption  info  bigger 
ones,  Effect  of  (E.  Greer),  18529. 
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first  move  concistcd  of  a Deputation  to 
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Portumna  Railway  : . . 

. See  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway. 

Post  Office  : 

Railway  Transit  Questions  could  easily  be  man- 
aged on  fixed  principles,  like  those  of  the 
Post  Office  (W.  T.  Green),  16647-8:  (R. 
Griffith),  24763-6. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways — 

Competition,  Absence  of,  as  an  argument 
against  State  Purchase  of  Railways — No 
more  reason  why  absence  of  competition 
should  interfere  with  State  Working  of 
Railways  than  it  did  with  State  Working 
of  Post  Office  (W.  T.  Green),  16680. 

Objections  to,  lest  they  should  be  managed  on 
same  principle  as  Post  Office,  starv- 
ing both  System  and  Officials  (B. 
Collery),  16720,  16764. 

Mails  from  Sligo  to  Rosses  Point  canned 
on  a donkey  with  two  creels  across 
his  back  (B.  Collery),  16721-2. 

Reduction  of  Rates,  etc. — Loss  justifiable 
under  State  Ownership  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Government  dealt  with  the  Poet 
Office  (W.  Reigh),  17515,  17565,  17586, 
17593-6;  (R.  Griffith),  24852. 

Success  of  Post  Office  assumed,  but  there  were 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was 
properly  remunerative  or  not  (W.  A. 
Lindsay),  23870. 

Poultry,  Game  and  Fish  Trade: 

Dealers,  Poultry  obtained  from,  and  sold  on  Com- 
mission (R.  Griffith),  24652-5. 

English  and  Irish  supply  for  the  summer,  foreign 
goods  came  in  for  winter  and  spring  (R. 
Griffith),  24828-34. 

Exports,  Question  of  Increase  in — Exports  in 
1904  and  1905  (J.  Harper),  12950-1. 

Belfast  returns — Apparent  increase  in  export 
of  fowls  and  eggs  due  to  change  of  route, 
Green  ore  and  Dundalk  traffic  now'  went 
through  Belfast  (R.  Griffith),  24857-8. 

Decrease  a fact  so  far  as  trade  in  Birming- 
ham was  concerned  (R.  Griffith). 
24863. 

Cost  of  carriage  was  the  cause  (R. 
Griffi  :h),  24864. 

More  eggs  /were  exported,  but  there  were 
fewer  Irish  poultry  (R.  Griffith),  24841-5. 

Foreign  goods  as  well  as  Irish  sold  by  witness’s 
firm  (R.  Griffith),  24656-9. 

Packing-Cases  recommended  by  Department, 
Cost,  etc.  (J.  Harper),  13014-7. 

Absolutely  satisfactory  (J.  Harper),  13019. 

Crates  or  Baskets  used — Additional  charge 
if  Railway  supplied  baskets  (R.  Griffith), 
24836. 

Double-decked  wagons  unnecessary,  since 
poultry  were  all  sent  in  packages  (A. 
Mackey),  23613-6. 

Foreign  Cases,  Comparison  with  (J.  Harper), 

German  Packages  (R.  Griffith),  24835. 

Non-returnable  cases  recommended  (J.  Har- 
per), 12993. 

Not  adopted  till  last  year — Adoption  increas- 
ing, as  they  were  found  more  profitable 
(J.  Harper),  13020. 

Rates — Rates  to  Birmingham,  etc.,  Comparison 
of  Irish  with  English  and  foreign  rates, 
Irish  rates  sometimes  25  to  50  per  cent, 
of  value  of  goods  (R.  Griffith),  24661- 
757,  24780-851,  24857-66,  24872-3. 

English  rates  were  higher  than  Irish,  but 
the  grievance  was  against  foreign  rates 
(R.  Griffith),  24812-7. 

France,  Rates  from,  compared  with  English 
rates — Quantities  from  France  very  small 
(R.  Griffith),  24848-50. 

Germany,  Rates  from,  to  Birmingham  via 
Hull  and  Harwich  (R.  Griffith), 
24745-51. 

Hamburg,  Rate  from — Question  why  rate 
was  double  that  from  New  Zealand 
Packing  did  not  matter  (R.  Griffith), 
24822-7. 
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Poultry,  etc.— continued. 

Rates,  etc. — continued. 

Injury  inflicted — English  people  suffered 
quite  as  much  as  Irish  (R.  Griffith), 
24754-6.  24767-9. 

Insurance — Boat  Company  from  Ireland  did 
not  insure  goods,  owner's  risk  rate  not 
an  insurance  rate  except  in  case  of  rail- 
way steamer  (R.  Griffith).  24724-31. 

New  Zealand,  Rates  from  (R.  Griffith), 
24713-5. 

Australia.  Rate  from,  about  the  same 
(R.  Griffith),  24744. 

Cheaper  than  crcss-Chamtel  rates  in  spite 
of  the  expenses  of  cold  storage  (R. 
Griffith),  24732-4,  24752-3. 

Cold  Stores,  New  Zealand  goods  kept  in 
— It.  would  be  no  advantage  to  Irish 
goods  to  be  so  kept  (R.  Griffith), 
24716-21. 

Rabbits,  New  Zealand  trade  largely  a 
rabbit  trade  (R.  Griffith),  24723. 
Rate  given  for  rabbits  was  for  actual 
weight  (R.  Griffith),  24818-21. 
Packing,  Additional  charge  for  baskets  if 
supplied  by  railways  (R.  Griffith),  24836. 
Sales  tickets  handed  in  (R.  Griffith),  24780-1. 
Carriage  shown  was  exact  carriage — Com- 
mission separately  shown,  and  there 
was  no  market  toll  in  Birmingham 
(R.  Griffith),  24782-94. 

25  to  50  per  cent,  of  value  charged — Ques- 
tion how  fax  sales  tickets  substan- 
tiated statement  in  witness’s  proof 
(R.  Griffith),  24795  811. 

Goslings,  Consignment  of — Instance  in 
point  (R.  Griffith),' 24859-63. 

Size  of  consignment  in  relation  to  rate* — 
Carriage  on  small  packages  too  large, 
Irish  consignments  bound  to  get;  smaller 
if  present  conditions  continued  (R. 
Griffith),  24837-40,  24856. 

Two  local  bookings  came  cheaper  than  through 
raite  (R.  Griffith),  24872-3. 

Water  rate  across  Channel,  Question  of-  - 
Rates  from  Gret-nore  to  Holyhead  (R. 
Griffith),  24735-43. 

Sec  also  names  of  places — Enniskillen,  Mul- 
lingar, etc. 

Size  of  consignment — Ordinary  size  (R..  Griffith), 
24837. 

Prentice,  Mr.  D.  S. — Representative  of  the  Depart- 
of  Agriculture : 

Evidence,  12676-12768. 

Price,  Mr.  Alfred  D. — M.Inst.  C.R.  and  Eng'nccr- 
ing  Inspector  for  Local  Government  Board  of 
Ireland : 

Evidence,  18138-433. 

Private  Ownership — Commercial  system  of  Railway 
Administration  under  existing  Owner- 
ship. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies — Doing  the  best 
they  could  with  the  powers  they  had  and 
the  means  at  their  disposal  (P.  J. 
Kennedy),  16441. 

Commercial  basis  of  Railways — 

Continuation  of  Private  Ownership  subject 
to  a central  authority  in  Dublin,  pro- 
posed (B.  Collery),  16720. 

For  details  of  Central  Authority  see  title 
Authority — Irish  Authority. 
Dividend-earning  policy — Railways  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  public  good,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired (W.  Field),  13117;  (E.  Greer), 
18542;  (H.  Dale),  22214,  22223. 
Decreasing  Population,  diminishing  pro- 
ducts, few  important  manufactures — 
Difficulties  of  Railway  Companies  (W. 
Field),  13117 ; (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16426. 
Great  Sacrifices  could  not  lie  made,  Witness 
did  no1  ask  fer  them  (W.  Field),  13146. 
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Private  Ownership,  etc. — continued. 

Dividend-earning  policy — continued. 

Position  of  Railways  as  Monopolists  and 
Legislators  as  well  as  Carriers  (W. 
Field),  13290. 

Corporations  so  favoured  must  con- 
sider public  interests  as  well  as 
interests  of  their  stockholders  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12556-9;  (W.  Field),  13244, 
13290. 

Indictment  of  system. — 

Conservative  Management,  no  t sufficiently 
enterprising,  etc.  Opinion  of  Kerry 
Local  Authorities  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22860. 

Dissatisfaction  throughout  the  coumtry — Wit- 
ness had  not  met  anyone  ready  to  defend 
the  present  system  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17608. 

Hurtful  to  the  general  Interests  of  Ireland 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16441. 

Ireland  would  be  better  without  a Railway 
in  it  (W.  Field),  13118. 

Necessary  antagonism  between  private  owner- 
ship and  public  interest  (H.  C. 

Geoghegan),  25144-5. 

- Paralysing  productive  capacity  of  agricul- 
ture, handicapping  industry  and  pen- 
alising the  passenger  (W.  Field),  13105. 

Population  would  diminish  and  produce  also 
if  present  system  continued  (W.  Field), 
13118.  " 

Law,  complication  of,  by  a number  of  Statutes — 
Effect  of  a number  of  private  Railways 
(W.  T.  Green),  16642-3,  16645-6. 
Management  of  Irish  Railways  in  general  very 
fair,  considering  their  position  and  the 
means  at  their  disposal  (E.  Watson), 
21761  (H.  J.  Forde),  22594. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  the  status  quo  (E.  Watson), 
21750. 

Over  capitalisation  of  lines— Causes,  etc  (W 
Field),  13117.  V ' 

Parliamentary  costs,  Increase  in— Argument  in 
favour  of  Public  Ownership  (W.  T 
Green),  16643. 

Prospects — No  encouragement  to  invest  money, 
madness  to  start  a manufactory  without 
awuraty  of  a good  railway  system  (W. 
Reigh),  17567-8. 

Reasons  why  people  maintained  Investments 
(W.  Reigh),  17587-8. 

Promotion  of  Railways  : 

Australasian  State  Railways — No  legal  or  • Par- 
liamentary  costs  (J.  Davies)?  21306-7 
See  also  Names  of  Railways. 


Queensland: 

State  Railways,  .■ 


R. 

Rails,  Weight  of: 

Lea?  than  60  lbs.  not  satisfactory  on  light  rail- 
ways (A.  D.  Price),  18232-3,  18383-7. 

Not  much  maintenance  done  on  small  rail- 
ways (A.  D.  Price),  18384. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission  : 

Cheapness,  Advantage  claimed  for  the  Commis- 
sion when  it  was  agreed  to— It  had  not  Rates  and  Charges 
proved  to  be  aheap  (J.  K.  Reid),  17232. 

Competence  of  Railway  Commission  as  at  present 
constituted  to  decide  points  at  issue  (J 
Carvill),  20838,  20888.  V ' 


Railway  and  Canal  Commission — continued. 

Counsel— Expense  greatly  raised  by  Railway 
Companies’  practice  of  employing  special 
assistance— Necessity  for  the  other  party 
to  the  Litigation  to  secure  equally 
efficient  assistance  (J.  K.  Reid),  17255-8. 

Counsel  the  main  factor  in  expense,  Court 
fees  not  large  (W.  A.  Currie),  13716-8  ■ 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17262. 

Difficulty  would  apply  equally  to  anv  new 
tribunal  (W.  A.  Currie),  13719. 

Opening  existing  Court  to  any  Trader  pro- 
posed— Exclusion  of  Counsel  on 
either  side  in  the  first  instance  (J 
Carvill),  20836.  V 

Appeal— Case  could  be  heard  over  again 
with  the  help  of  Counsel  if  Litigants 
were.  dissatisfied  (J.  Carvill), 
20885-7. 

Trader  appearing  before  Commission  without 
Counsel  would  have  no  chance  (W 
Field),  13095-6.  ' 

Courtesy  and  friendliness  of  Managers— Not  un- 
approachable or  unreasonable  (E 
Sclater),  14510,  14555,  14584-8. 

Expensive  and  Cumbersome— Ordinary  Trader 
had  no  chance  against  Railway  Com- 
panies (W.  Field),  13092-4;  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13689-92  ; (W.  K.  Fayle),  14443- 
5;  (J.  M.  Cox),  14772-5;  (W.  T 
Watson),  21945;  (E.  J.  Long),  22363; 
(H.  J.  Forde),  22616;  (R.  N.  Bovd) 
24259-61 ; (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25167:  ' 

Counsel  as  a factor  in  expense,  see  sub-head- 
ing Counsel. 

Dublin  Port  and  Harbour  Board’s  last  case, 
Cost  of — Cost  must  have  been  very 
high  (E.  Greer),  18494,  18534-5. 

Such  expense  inevitable  under  present 
system  (E.  Greer),  18536. 

Instance  where  trader  won  his  case  at  a cost 
of  £200  and  Railway  reverted  to  original 
charge  after  a few  months  (R.  Gibson), 

Private  Individuals  could  not  go  before  the 
Railway  Commission,  and  the  expense 
was  great  if  a public  body  weiufc  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  16911,  16923,  16978,  17036. 

Sitting  in  England — One  of  the  elements  that 
made  it  so  expensive  ( J.  K.  Redd),  17235. 

lair  Court  as  it  was  conducted,  but  very  expen- 
sive (E.  Greer),  18491.. 

Never  decided  any  tiling  iu  Witness’s  experience 
(J.  M.  Cox),  14766-7. 

No  redress  to  be  obtained  (B.  Collery),  16785. 

Not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Ireland— Out 
of  150  cases  two  only  came  from  Ireland 
(W.  T.  Trench),  17672-3.  17675. 

Allusion  probably  to  complaints  to  Board  of 
Trade— Number  of  cases  before  Railway 
Commission  Court  averaged  about  25  per 
annum  (Chairman,  Croker  Barrington, 
Trench),  17674. 

Reform  suggested — Powers  should  be  made  more 
effective,  procedure  more  economical, 
Visitation  to  various  centres  of  the 
country  should  be  frequent  and  regular 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13680. 

Change  in  Constitution  required — Belfast 
Harbour  Commissioners  thought  the  ex- 
isting body  could  be  modified  (W.  A. 
Currie),  13681-2. 


Slowness  of  proceedings  (B.  Collery),  16737;  (M. 

A.  Ballantine),  16925. 

Substitute  proposed,  see  title  Tribunal. 


Costs  h^rdLy^cver  awarded  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 

Power  to  award  Costs,  Restrictions  on  (H.  C 
Geoghegan),  25168-71. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  References  in — Text 
of  Section  2 of  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  ]894  (H.  C. 

Geoghegan),  p.  427. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — 

Opinion  against — Rates  had  been  raised 
since  amalgamation  of  old  railway  from 
Omagh  to  Belfast  (M.  Lvnch),  23482-3. 
Kates  would  be  more  just  (St.  J.  H.  Dono- 
van), 22823. 

Anomalies  in  rates  might  be  corrected  under 
State  Ownership  with  local  control  (A. 
Mackey),  23609. 

Canada,  Comparison  with— Rates  for  a canoe  !n 
250716  ^ Ireland  (J-  Clarice), 
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Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Combination  of  Railways  or  of  Railways  and 
Steamboat  Companies  to  charge  certain 
Rates— Injurious  to  Trade,  Prevention 
of  free  and  open  competition  (B.  Collery) 
16723-34,  16750. 

England  and  Ireland— Rates  in  Ireland  higher 
than  rates  in  England. 

Ac  worth's,  Mr.,  Statement  (W.  Field), 

Robertson’s,  Mr.  T.,  Statement  (W.  T 
Trench),  17669. 

Rates  liad  been  revised  since  then — 
Witness  was  aware  that  there  had 
been  a great  many  changes  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17670. 

Equalisation  of  Rates — 

Australian  experience  did  not  bear  out  con- 
tention that  State  Ownership  would 
mean  equal  mileage  rates  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23830-3. 

Meaning  of  Uniform  Rates  (R.  G.  Cosby) 
25481-91.  ih 

Mileage  Rates  proposed  (E.  Greer),  18528. 
Wagon-load  Rate  on  the  basis  of  6 d.  per 
wagon  per  mile  proposed  (E.  Fen- 
nesy),  16299-302,  16313. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (M.  Lynch),  23407. 

Public  Authority  the  only  authority  in  a 
position  to  consider  claims  of  the 
country  as  a whole,  -and  to  prevent  one 
district  being  unduly  penalised  for  the 
benefit  of  another  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16456-7,  16476,  16494. 

State  Ownership  would  ensure  uniform  rates 
(R.  G.  Cosby),  25446. 

See  also  title  Through  Rates. 

Export  Rates  to  be  lower  than  rates  for  imported 
traffic  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23173;  (M. 
Lynch),  23370. 

Fair  and  reasonable — Instances  (W.  A.  Lindsay) 
23770-3. 

Fixing  and  Altering  of  Rates — 

Impeachment  of  Rate  before  Railway  Com- 
mission permissible  even  though  rate  was 
below  the  maximum  if  it  was  higher 
than  in  1892 — Witness  was  aware  of  the 
fact  (W.  T.  Green),  16633. 

Legislature1 — Reservation  of  Right  as  the 
final  Authority  to  settle  questions  of 
Rates  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15859-61. 

Present  position — Rates  regulated  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  (E.  Fennesy),  16311. 

High  Inland  Rates — Handicapping  of  Irish 
Industry  (W.  T.  Trench),  17608,  17626-7 
17645. 

Agricultural  produce  could  not  be  disposed 
of  owing  to  cost  of  transit — Instances  of 
rates  which  killed  traffic  (R.  W.  Walsh), 
23173-81.  ' 

Allport  Commission,  Decision  that  Rates  and 
Fares  generally  in  Ireland  were 
much  higher  than  necessary  (W  T 
Trench),  17662-3. 

Revision  and  Reduction  of  Rates  since 
the  Allport  Commission  (Healy), 
17665. 

Carts,  Traffic  carried  by,  instead  of  by  the 
railway  in  Castlebellingliam  district  (R. 
W.  Walsh),  23156,  23163-7. 

Complaints  of  Traders,  Written  Statements 
handed  in  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12467,  12534. 

Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Views  of  (W 
T.  Green),  16579,  16581. 

Food  Products,  Movements  seriously  re- 
stricted while  food  imports  were  in- 
creasing (R.  Gibson),  26225-30. 

Fuel  Distribution  greatly  restricted  (R. 
Gibson),  26225. 

Import  traffic  only,  Argument  in  explanation 
of  the  high  rates — Instance  of  export 
traffic  supplied  and  high  rates  con- 
tinued (R.  W.  Boyd),  24262-4. 

Ladder,  excessive  rate  charged  for  (J 
Clarke),  22068-70,  22079. 

Not  suggested  that  railways  should  carry 
at  a loss— Rate  asked,  £4  3s.  6 d., 

£1  7s.  lOd.  eventually  charged  (J. 
Clarke),  22080-1. 


Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

High  Inland  Rates — continued. 

Method  of  Measuring  Rates  whether  high  or 
low,  Question  of  (W.  T.  Trench) 
17646-9. 

Maximum  exceeded,  Question  of— No  reason 
to  think  that  any  Rate  was  beyond  the 
maximum  (W.  T.  Trench),  17662, 
17668a. 

North  and  South  of  Ireland,  Comparison  of 
rates  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12553-5. 

Railway  Companies  not  acting  in  interests 
of  agricultural  community  by  imposing 
high  rates  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12555. 

Rendall  s,  Sir  A.,  Leaflet — Comparison  be- 
tween Rates  in  India  and  Rates  in  Tre- 
land  (W.  T.  Trench),  17664-5. 
Reduction  in  Profit  on  Irish  Lines,  taking 
Sir  A.  Rendal’s  figures,  Question  of  (W. 
T.  Trench),  17812-5.  V 

Importance  of  cheap  transit— Facilities  of  transit 
"equal  value  with  value  of  production 
(W.  Field),  13148. 

Increase  with  every  fresh  reduction  in  rent— 
Financial  News  Statement  (W.  Field), 
13284-6. 

Inequality  of  Rates— 

Prejudicial  to  interests  of  the  country— 
Abolition  of  such  inequalities  would  lead 
to  expansion  of  traffic  (H.  Dale), 
££lOO-9. 

Railways  recouping  themselves  on  towns 
where  they  had  monopoly  for  rates  re- 
duced  elsewhere  by  Water  Competition 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16345. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 

Information  as  to  Rates — 

Australasian  State  Railways— Possible  for  a 
Trader  to  obtain  every  information 
from  the . Rate  Book  without  going 
out  of  his  own  office  (J.  Davies) 
21288-90. 

Impossible  to  do  the  same  in  England 
owing  to  variation  in  Rates  (J. 
Davies),  21291. 

Composition  of  Rates,  Information  as  to. 
Difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Londonderry  Harbour  Board,  Appli- 
cation for  analysis  of  Rates  re- 
fused on  ground  that  they  were 
not  interested  (J.  K.  Reid), 
17319-21.  h 

Trader  in  Derry  competing  for  busi- 
ness in  Enniskillen  with  trader 
in  Belfast — No  machinery  for 
obtaining  analysis  of  Competi- 
_ tlve  Rates  (J.  K.  Reid),  17322-4. 
Full  details  should  be  disclosed  in  Rate 
Book  in  respect  of  both  Through 
Rates  and  Local  Rates  (J.  K.  Reid), 
17243-9. 

Payment  for  information — -Railway  Com- 
panies to  be  obliged  to  supply  Rates  be- 
tween any  Towns  mentioned  (J.  Carvill 
Balfour  Browne,  Acworth),  20895-7a 

Land  Purchase  would  effect  nothing  without 
cheap  transit  (W.  Field),  13145. 

Maximum  Rates — 

Attempt  to  raise  Rates  to  Maximum  in 
1893  (Sexton,  Healy),  16631-2. 

Limit  of  Rates  was  too  loose,  power  to  charge 
Rates  too  great  (E.  Fennesy),  16312. 

Margin  of  charge  intended  t.o  be  included 
so  that  Maximum  Rates  might  be  ap- 
plicable in  extreme  circumstances  mly. 
not  intended  for  ordinary  use— Traders1 
view  (W.  T.  Green),  16635-6. 

Not  a fair  Rate— Same  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  England,  but  England  was  able 
to  bear  up  against  conditions  which 
weighed  heavily  upon  Ireland  (W.  T 
Green),  16583. 

Mileage  Rates,  see  sub-heading  Equalisation  of 

_ . . Rates  and  title  State  Railways— Rates. 

Perishables  Rates  for,  refer  to  Small  Parcels’ 
traffic— V egetables. 

Preferential  Rates — Government  to  take  some 
steps  to  prevent  preferential  rates,  pro- 
posed  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24256. 

Progress  and  Prosperity  of  the  Country  handi- 
capped (W.  T.  Trench),  17607-8. 

3 Y 
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Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Reduction  of  Rates — 

Amount  of  Reduction  proposed — 

All  rates  to  be  arranged  on  same  scale 
as  group  rate  from  Mallow  to  Kil- 
laraey,  Castleisland,  etc.  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22929a-30. 

Half  a million  of  Traffic  Receipts  ofi 
four  millions  would  hardly  be  an 
adequate  concession  (W.  T.  Green), 
16660-1. 

Not  below  point  which  would  enable 
interest  to  be  paid  on  capital  (W. 
A.  Lindsay),  23992-4. 

Not  very  much  reduction  possible  (M. 

A.  Ballantine),  17008. 

State  Ownership,  Scope  of  possible 
Reduction  between  40  and  50  per 
cent.  (W.  Reigh),  17584. 

Carting  Question  and  Reduction  of  Rates 
(R.  W.  Walsh),  23163-7;  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23924-9. 

Colonial  Railways,  Concessions  and  Reduc- 
tions given  on,  might  also  be  given  on 
Irish  Railways  under  State  control  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15935. 

Commercial  basis  of  Railways — Companies 
could  not  afford  to  experiment  in 
reducing  rates,  not  fair  to  ask  them 
(W.  Field),  13313-5,  (W.  A.  Currie) 
13757,  (P.  J.  Kennedy)  16489-90, 
(W.  T.  Green)  16581,  16662-6,  (M. 
A.  Ballantine)  17003,  (T.  O’Don- 
nell) 20469-70,  (A.  Mackey)  23597- 
600,  23604. 

Difficulty  in  reducing  Rates  under  exist- 
ing Administration,  Question  of  (B. 
Collery),  16759-63. 

High  Rates  would  continue  so  long  as 
the  Companies  had  a monopoly  (W. 
T.  Trench),  17824. 

Rates  would  be  reduced  if  traffic  could  be 
increased  to  meet  reduction  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  17002. 

Want  of  enterprise  on  part  of  railway 
companies  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22863-4.  ’ 


Controlling  attitude,  Limit  on  power  to  r 
duce  rates  (E.  Greer),  18612-22. 
Co-operation — 

Mitch  might  be  done  on  co-operath 
Principles — Department  of  Agricu 
tare  was  making  efforts  in  the  dire 
tion  of  co-operation  (W.  T.  Trench 
17825. 

Railway  Companies,  Attitude  of  (W.  1 
Trench),  17826. 

Desirable  (J.  K.  Reid),  17329;  (W.  1 
Trench),  17666-8. 

Development  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Que 
tion  of — 

Effect  desired  would  be  obtained  by  Ri 
duction  of  Rates  (J.  P.  Kennedy' 
16488  ; (B.  Collery),  16757  ; E.  Wa: 
son),  21789;  (H.  Dale),  22213-f 
22218;  (A.  Mackey),  23601-3. 
Essential  to  agricultural  and  industru 
development  that  rates  should  be  r< 
duced  (H.  Dale),  22232;  (R.  W 
Walsh),  23172-3  ; (M.  Lynch),  23365 
^3375-8;  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25443. 
More  harm  done  to  Trade  by  Railwa 
Rates  than  by  all  the  foreign  con 
petition— Mr.  Balfour  Browne: 

- Statement  (W.  Field),  13141-5. 
financial  Position  of  Railways  made  it  in 
possible  either  to.  make  Extension 
or  give  Reductions  in  Rates  (W 
Reigh),  17560,  17579. 

(For  details  refer  to  Extension  of  Rai 
, • ^ays~ France,  Additional  Capital^ 

Fishing  Industry,  specially  cheap  rates  sue 
gested— Question  of  applying  the  sam 
principle  all  round  (A.  Mackey),  23732-f 
°f  on  which  reduction  should  t 
made— Claims  of  goods  already  heavil 
taxed  against  more  valuable  and  le? 
T ,‘,-axed  (E-  Long),  22458-62 

Land  Question  and  the  reduction  of  Rate 
133171 1 <H-  °- 


Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Reduction  of  Rates — continued. 

Large  Reductions  not  desired,  only  what  was 
an  actual  grievance  to  manufacturers  (M. 
A.  Ballantine),  16983. 


Loss  to  Railways,  Question  of — Methods  of 
meeting  loss,  etc.  (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23977. 

Extra  Traffic  might  be  obtained  by  al- 
lowing Local  Rates  from  different 
places  all  to  be  on  the  same  basis 
(M.  A.  Ballantine),  16967. 

Government  should  recoup  railways  for 
any  loss  incurred  in  consequence  of 
reductions  recommended  by  present 
Commission  (R.  M.  D.  Saunders), 
18793. 

Increase  in  traffic  would  eventually  com- 
pensate for  initial  loss  (W.  T. 
Green),  16581 ; (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16695-9  ; (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22931. 


Large  Loss  (R.  M.  D.  Saunders),  18807. 
Allocation  of  an  annual  sum  in  re- 
spect of  such  reductions  pro- 
posed, Irish  taxpayers  were  too 
poor  to  bear  the  loss  themselves 
(R.  M.  D.  Saunders),  18810-5. 
Incidence  of  loss — Shareholders 

would  be  secured  and  it  was  not 
certain  that  the  consumer  or  pro- 
duce^ would  benefit  (R.  M.  D. 
Saunders),  18809. 

Levelling  up  in  some  directions  would  be 
necessary,  but  it  would  be  too  danger- 
ous a power  to  give  to  existing  com- 
panies (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22936-8. 

Not  suggested  that  Railway  Companies 
should  be  asked  to  carry  things  at  a 
loss  (W.  T.  Trench),  17661. 

Overtaxation,  Restitution  for — Best 
method  of  applying  such  money 
would  be  in  reduction  of  rates  (R. 
M.  D.  Saunders),  18810. 

Shareholders,  Attitude  of  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 17000. 

Substantial  reduction  of  local  rates  could 
be  accomplished  without  materially 
affecting  the  total  receipts  (M. 
Lynch),  23379. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Public  Owner- 
ship, State  Aid,  and  Unified  Rail- 
way Management. 

Need  for  Reduction  of  Rates,  Question  of — 

Anomalies  existed,  but  no  general  need 
for  reduction  (E.  Watson),  21765-6. 

Evidence  of  those  engaged  in  trades  and 
industries  was  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion (W.  Reigh),  17549-50. 

Low  Rates  and  facilities  needed  to  en- 
courage Irish  trader  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22705. 

Opinion  that  Reduction  of  Rates  would  pay 

the  railways  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan''  22931-2. 

Public  Ownership  as  a remedy  for  existing 
state  of  affairs  (W.  Field),  13313-5 ; 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16491-3 ; (W. 

Reigh),  17561;  (E.  Greer),  18541-2  ; 
(R.  W.  Walsh),  23162. 

Amendment  to  Queen’s  Speech  moved  by 
witness  in  1899  (W.  Field),  13081-3. 

Belgian  Rates — Belief  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  something  similar  in 
Ireland  under  State  Control  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20556-8. 

Doubtful  if  Central  Authority  could 
work  Railways  to  greater  advantage 
than  present  companies  without  aid 
from  extra  funds  (B.  Collery), 
16774. 

Economies  could  not  be  effected  so  as  to 
admit  of  a general  Reduction  of 
Rates  (J.  K.  Reid),  17328. 

Economies  effected  by  purchase  and  in 
working  of  railways  might  pro- 
vide a fund  for  reduction  of 
rates  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16438-9 ; 
(W.  T.  Green),  16670-2;  (B. 
Collery),  16776;  (W.  Reigh), 

17536-8,’  17562;  (H.  C.  <W 
ghegan),  25172-5. 
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Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Reduction  of  Rates — continued. 

Public  Ownership— continued. 

Economies  effected  by  purchase,  etc., 
might  provide  fund  for  reduc- 
tion of  rates — continued. 
Amount  of  Surplus  on  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  and  Midland 
Great  Western  Railways  (W. 
Reigh),  17534-5,  17562. 

State  Purchase,  Argument  in  favour 
of  (J.  K.  Reid),  17214-5,  17314. 

Flour  Milling  Industry  at  Croom,  Rail- 
way Cmpany  refusing  reduced  rate — 
State  Authority  would  have  given 
a chance  in  such  a case  (W.  T. 
Green),  16622. 

Loss  justifiable  in  same  way  that  Govern- 
ment dealt  with  Post  Office  or  tele- 
phones (W.  Reigh),  17586,  17592-6. 

No  Profit — State  might  be  willing  to 
work  Railways  without  Profit  for  a 
time  if  there  were  hope  of  recoup- 
ment— Experience  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary (W.  T.  Green),  16670. 

Public  Resources  might  be  applied  if 
savings  were  not  sufficient  (W. 

_ Reigh),  17566. 

Shirt  Industry  and  Similar  Trades— Not 
possible  for  present  Railway  Com- 
panies to  give  the  Reduction  essen- 
tial for  development — Argument  in 
favour  of  State  Purchase  (J. 
M'Laughlin),  19841-3,  19860-7. 

State  v.  three  or  four  railway  systems — 


V— .uui  systems — 

Question  whether  strong  Central 
Authority  would  not  be  better  able 
to  give  such  reductions  as  would 
tend  to  develop  the  country  (A.  C. 
Larminie),  21414-21. 

Undue  reduction  of  Rates  under  Public 
Ownership,  Question  of— Public 
Opinion  would  soon  rectify  defect, 
Australian  experience  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15854-5. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission  had  no  power 
to  enforce  Reduction  of  Rates— Witness 
was  aware  of  the  fact  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine),  16993. 

Reluctance  of  railways  to  reduce  rates — Fear 
of  loss  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22934-5. 
State  Aid,  Question  of — 

Ascertaining  whether  there  had  been  loss, 
Question  of— No  difficulty  (R.  Gib- 
son), 26247. 

Benefit  to  small  fanner  (H.  C.  Geo- 
ghegan),  25295. 

Deficiency  should  be  paid  by  the  country 
(E.  J.  Long),  22445-7. 

Bounty  to  trade  would  be  given  out 
of  pockets  of  taxpayers  (E.  J. 
Long),  22543. 

Extra  taxation  legitimate  if  neces- 
sary—Irish  people  would  be  wil- 
ling and  it  would  pay  to  subsi- 
dise railways  and  reduce  rates 
(E  J.  Long),  22509-13,  22514-6, 
22540-2,  22544. 

Meaning  of  “ Country  ’’—Ireland 
was  the  country  meant  (E.  J. 
Long),  22508. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Power  to  aid 
carriage  of  agricultural  produce  (H. 

C.  Geoghegan),  25291-2. 

Extravagance  and  Dilatoriness,  Risk  of, 
if  a subsidy  were  given  to  private 
companies  (W.  Reigh),  17566. 
Proposal  would  not  be  entertained  in  pre- 
sent stage  of  development  of  Local 
Government  (W.  T.  Green),  16667- 

Taxation,  Cost  to  be  made  good  by  Question 
(R.  Griffith),  24853-9,  24870-1. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  State  Aid- 
Deficiency. 

TiU  16757  EnC°Uragenient  °f  Collery), 

Tribunal  to  be  sent  to  deal  with  question  of 
Rates,  etc.,  refer  to  title  Tribunal. 


Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Reduction  of  Rates— continued. 

Unified  Railway  Management — 

Application  of  savings  to  Reduction  of 
Rates  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16439  : 
(B.  Collery),  16776 ; (W.  T. 
Reigh),  17564. 

Not  nearly  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  reductions  (W.  T 
Green),  16581. 

Goods  required  relief  more  urgently  than 
passengers,  but  a little  assistance  all 
round  would  be  useful  (J.  Jordan) 
25400-1. 

Legitimate  employment  of  public  funds 
if  not  unfair  to  present  proprietors 

2529"8IW“J’S  <H'  a a“eheS>»). 

Objections  to  State  subsidies  (W.  A. 
Lindsay),  23869,  23930,  23984-8! 
Loss  of  economies  that  could  be 
effected  in  single  working  (R. 
Gibson),  26252-4. 

State  investing  in  expectation  of 
eventual  profit,  Question  of — 
Railway  companies  might  make 
the  speculation  themselves  (W. 
A.  Lindsay),  23931-8. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (A.  Mackevl 
g6g;60G,  23688-90;  (R.  N.  Boyd),’ 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  for  a limited 
26253  Gibson)>  26149-50. 

Partial  restitution  for  the  hostile  tariffs 
which  had  destroyed  Irish  industries 

25299-301PaSt  (H‘  C‘  GeoShegan)> 

South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants' 
Association,  Opinion  in  favour  of  a 
subsidy  (R.  Gibson),  26074,  26246, 

Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Opinion 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
such  improvement  as  regards  Reduc- 
16583°*  RatCS  ('W'  T'  Green).  16581, 
Not  worth  considering  without  reduction 
of  rates  (H.  J.  Forde),  22715. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  as  a means  of  re- 
c,  , , ^ ducing  rates  (E.  Sclater),  14650-6. 
Select  Committeee  of  12  or  13  years  ago— Railway 
Interest  in  the  House  overruling  that  of 
Committee  (W.  Field),  13076. 

Show  Rates  for  Heavy  Machinery,  see  Machinery, 
special  Rates— Australasian  State  Railways  No 
special  Rates  (J.  Davies),  21272-6.  ’ 

State  Railways  in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries,  see  title  State  Railways. 

Transport  a productive  agency  of  exchange  value 
of  commodity  (W.  Field),  13145. 

Tribunal  to  settle  railway  disputes — Extent  to 
winch  proposed  Court  should  control 
Tates  (R.  Gibson),  26240-4. 

Uniforni^Rates,  see  sub-heading  Equalisation  of 

Water  Competition,  effect  of,  sec  Water  Com- 
petition. 

Rebates  or  Drawbacks. 

Advertisement  of  special  rates— Full  details 
should  be  disclosed  in  Rate  Book  (J.  K 
Reid),  17243-9;  (H.  J.  Forde),  22716-9' 
•Evidence  as  to.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  (E.  Greer) 
18491  ; (H.  J.  Forde),  22636-8,  22640.’ 

Cheap  and  accessible  Tribunal  might  elicit 
evidence  proving  existence  of  rebates  (H. 

J.  Forde),  22639. 

Existence  of — 

Belief  that  rebates  had  been  given  (H.  J 
Forde),  22636;  (J.  Jordan),  25387-9. 

Gases  _ involving  great  grievance  known  to 
witness  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25032. 

Largely  given  to  witness’s  knowledge  in  the 
past  (E.  Greer),  18491. 

Given  by  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  Dub- 
lin and  'South  Eastern  Railways 
(W.  K.  Fayle),  14417.  ‘ 

Case  sub  judice  (G.  Fitzgibbon),  14417; 
(Chairman),  14418. 

Denied  by  both  railways,  but  afterwards 
admitted  and  sworn  to  in  evidence 
(W.  K.  Fayle),  14420. 

3 72 
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Rebates  or  Drawbacks — continued. 

Given  to  some  people  and  not  to  others,  Instance 
of  (M.  M'Nelis),  16538-42,  16554. 

Illegality — Absolutely  illegal  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22721. 

No  Rebates — Witness  got  none  himself,  he  never 
looked  for  them  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14421. 

Objection  to  system  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14417,  14419, 
14420,  14477. 

Small  traders,  witness’s  experience  related  to  (H. 
J.  Forde),  22720. 

State  Control  would  make  Rebates  impossible  (H. 
C Gcoghegan),  25311. 

Receipts. 

Disparity  between  receipts  per  mile  in  England 
and  Ireland  attributable  to  Passenger 
traffic  (A.  D.  Price),  18160-1. 

Light  Railways  not  worked  for  all  they  were 
worth — Neglect  of  2d.  traffic,  etc.  (A.  D. 
Price),  18378-81. 

State  Railways,  see  that  title. 


Rendal,  Sir  A. 

Rates  in  Ireland  excessive — Comparison  with 
rates  in  India  (W.  T.  Trench),  17664-5. 
Reduction  in  profit  on  Irish  railways  on  basis  of 
Sir  A.  Rendal’s  views,  Question  of  (W. 
T.  Trench),  17812-5. 


State  Railways,  see  that  title. 

Reserve  Fund  for  Light  Railways. 

Names  of  railways  which  had  agreed  to  creation 
of  reserve  fund  (J.  O.  Lawder),  24550. 

No  provision  for  Fund  in  Order  in  Council  (J  0 
Lawder),  24546-8,  24550a. 

Robertson,  Mr.  T.— Late  Chairman  of  Great  North- 
ern Railway. 

Statement  that  rates  in  Ireland  had  always  been 
higher  than  rates  in  England  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17669. 


Recess  Committee. 

Department  of  Agriculture  formed  as  a result  of 
deliberations  of  Committee  (W.  Field), 
13072. 

Refrigerating  Stores — Provision  of  Refrigerat- 
ing Chambers  at  Stations,  etc. 

Co-operative  Provision  by  farmers  proposed  (R. 

M.  D.  Saunders),  18862,  18864. 

Cork,  Provision  at— Private  provision  (D.  S. 
Prentice),  12731-2. 

Department  had  never  urged  provision  (D.  S. 
Prentice),  12730,  12734. 

Insulated  store  where  butter,  etc.,  could  be  kept 
for  6 or  12  hours  pending  shipment  or 
forwarding,  would  be  an  advantage  (A. 
P.  Wilson),  12925-37. 

Loans  from  Treasury  or  Board  of  Works  proposed 

18862, VC18864n  °f  (R'  M>  D'  Saunders>' 
Need  for,  Question  of  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12735-44. 
Hot  desirable,  Storage  of  butter  would  mean,  that 
Ireland  lost  the  advantage  given  her  by 
propinquity  to  her  market  (A.  P.  Wil- 
son), 12920-4,  12937. 

Reid,  Mr.  J.  K— Solicitor  to  Londonderry  Port  and 
Jiarbou r Commissioners. 

Evidence,  17178-360. 

Ebioh,  Alderman  D.— Evidence  given  from  stand- 
- ■,  rteuheny  Shareholder. 

Evidence,  17474-601. 

Relations  between  Railway  Companies. 

Clara  Junction  Station,  Inharmonious  relations 
at,  see  Clara  Junction  Station. 
Connections  at  Junctions — 

Long‘)‘"&“'  SO™  did  "0t  <E-  J- 
Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 

Improvement  would  result  from  Unification  and 
State  Control  (J.  Clarke),  22137. 

Kmicios  on  Politics  imnxiran  Anonmaw, 
County  CWiU  and  the  representation  of  the 

Councils  had  not  exercised  their  power  to 
oppress  Minority-Times  attack  was  mis 
e.dm6,  Mr  Arbuthnofs  St.ST „ 
fallacious  method  of  dealing  with  cmes 
Win  A-  Ennis)>  12526-1  qU6S 

Minority  unrepresented  at  present-TnQt=nr,D 

? -thodraTal  rf  two  merr|bers  from  Wex- 
12529  °Unty  C°UnCil  A.  Ennis*, 
No  foundation  for  apprehension— Instance  of  an 
bj,  Wexford  County  Cornual 

„ SnnVtW9-26'  ^ “I 

*■ 


Rolling  Stock. 

Amount  of — Comparison  with  Great  Britain — 

Capital,  Amount  in  rolling  stock  much 
smaller  than  in  Great  Britain  (W. 
Field),  13163. 

Number  of  wagons  per  mile  on  Scotch  and 
Irish  Railways  compared — Large  dispro- 
portion (W.  A.  Currie),  13731-2. 

Colonies — Rolling  Stock  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  better  than  in  Ireland  and  not 
so  good  as  in  England  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15818-9. 

Shortage  of  goods  wagons,  Delays,  etc.,  due  to 
(W.  K.  Fayle),  14373. 

Cattle,  Delays  in  sending  off  from  fairs, 
extent  to  which  delay  was  due  to  shortage 
of  rolling  stock  (E.  Sclater),  14610. 

Representations  made  to  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railwajr  at  Birr — Company  said 
they  would  do  their  best,  but  the  thing 
was  recurrent  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14374. 

Unification  of  Railway  Management,  Advantages 
of — 

Manufacture  and  repairs  of  rolling  stock  in 
Ireland — Provision  of  Employment, 
Economy  of  production  (W.  Field), 
13259-60,  13270;  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16499-500;  (E.  Greer),  18516-7. 
Amount  already  done  in  Ireland,  Ques- 
tion of  (E.  Greer),  18623-31, 
18658-63. 

Only  two  companies  that  manufac- 
tured their  own  Rolling  Stock 
and  Locomotives,  Question  of  (P. 
J.  Kennedy),  16497-8. 
Centralisation  and  specification  of  Work- 
shops Question  (W.  Field), 
13259,  13409-11. 

Central  Depot  in  Dublin  proposed — 
Advantage  if  small  lines  could 
be  relieved  of  expense  of  at- 
tempting to  build  and  repair 
Rolling  Stock  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20489. 

Difficult  for  a little  Light  Railway  to  do 
its  own  Rep  a ire,  Anything  of  a heavy 
character  had  to  be  sent  to  England 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20485-6. 

Loss  at  present  sustained  by  not  manu- 
facturing Rolling  Stock — Employ- 
ment would  be  provided,  by  manufac- 
turing at  home,  Large  general  Work- 
shop necessary  (W.  Reigh),  17578. 
New  wagons,  Amount  expended  on — 
Smaller  matter  than  was 
usually  thought  (E.  Greer), 
186334,  18637. 

Wages  represented  by  amount  of 
Rolling  Stock  built  for  Iiish 
Railways  in  England  only  came 
to  about  £10,000  a year  (J.  A. 
F.  Aspinall),  20490-91a: 
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Rolling  Stock — continued. 

Unification  of  Railway  Management,  etc. — con. 
Manufacture  and  Repairs,  etc. — continued. 
No  railway  company  allowed  to  manu- 
facture for  another  company — Ex- 
tended powers  proposed,  difficulty  in 
providing  employment  for  young 
Irishmen  who  had  received  Techni- 
cal Training  (P.  J.  Kennedy), 
16497-500;  (T.  O’Donnell),  20487-8. 
Repairs,  Amount  expended  on — Practi- 
cally all  repairs  done  in  Ireland 
at  Inchicore  (E.  Greer),  18636-7. 
Supply  of  wagons  at  any  particular  place 
could  be  regulated  to  supply  special 
needs  (W.  Field),  13261,  13416. 

Rooney,  Mr.  J.  J. — Representing  supporters  of  Dub- 
lin. to  Qarristown  Railway  Scheme. 

Evidence,  26329-82. 

Roscommon. 

Delays  in  sending  off  cattle  bought  at  Roscom- 
mon Fair  (E.  Sclater),  14514-5. 

Rosses  Point. 

Extension  of  Railway  to,  proposed — Midland 
Great  Western  favoured  scheme  but 
could  not  raise  the  capital  (B.  Collery), 
16707-11. 

Robblare  Express. 

Discontinuance  of  carrying  parcel  post  parcels 
(St.  J.  H.  Donovan,  Croker  Barring- 
ton), 22951-5,  22965-9. 

Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society. 

Fanner  members  sent  only  three  replies  in  answer 
to  inquiries,  and  complaints  made  were 

. all  trivial  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23760-4. 

Membership  included  many  farmers,  but  not 
many  traders — Society  did  not  represent 
the  trade  of  the  country  (R.  N.  Boyd), 
24149-54. 

Nationalisation,  Opinion  against  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23974. 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Powers  witli  regard 
to  fisheries — 

Alterations  when  necessary,  Powers  for  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries  desired — Attempts 
to  get  Legislation  (A.  Mackey),  23672. 

Mischief  done  by  country  people  killing  sal- 
mon in  October — Irish  Fishery  Board 
could  not  do  all  that  was  necessary 
neither  could  the  Department  (A. 
Mackey),  23673-5,  23681. 

Importance  of  existing  industry  on  the  Shannon, 
but  it  should  be  of  far  greater  import- 
ance (A.  Mackey),  23672. 

Value  of  Industry,  Question  of — Statistics 
(A.  Mackey),  23671. 

Kates — 

Box  and  Ice  in  which  salmon  was  packed 
charged  by  weight  at  same  rate  as  sal- 
mon (A.  Mackey),  23536-8,  23656-60. 

London,  Rates  to,  from  Glynn,  Limerick, 
and  Kilrush,  Comparison  with  rates 
from  Denmark  and  Trondhjem  via 
Newcastle  (A.  Mackey),  23528-35, 
23703-16. 

Danish  internal  rates  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration (A.  Mackey),  23717-20. 

Surplus  weight  over  and  above  1 cwt.  charged 
at  higher  rate  than  4s.  9 d.  per  cwt.  (A. 
Mackey),  23539-43. 

Under  1 cwt.  charged  for  as  if  it  were  a cwt. 
(A.  Mackey),  23544,  23617-9a. 

•Sanders,  Mr.  Robert  M.  D. — 'Ex-member  of  Grand 

Jury  of  County  Oork,  Chairman  of  Tourist 

Development  Company,  etc. 

Evidence,  18673-868. 


Sanitary  Arrangements  on  Trains  and  in  Sta- 
tions, see  Lavatory  Accommodation. 

SCHULL  AND  SKIBBEREEN  TRAMWAY. 


Badly  designed  and  badly  carried  out  (J.  M 
Burke),  24052-5. 

Board  of  Works— It  was  certain  they  had 
been  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
line  (J.  M.  Burke),  24089-90. 

Line  condemned  by  Gen.  Hutchinson  after 
working  for  a few  months  (J.  M. 
Burke),  24061,  24075-7. 

Baronial  Guarantee  (J.  M.  Burke),  24051,  24065. 

Guarantee  given  by  Grand  Jury  on  under- 
standing that  Cork  and  Bamlon  Com- 
pany would  work  line  (J.  M.  Burke), 
24140.  h 

Loss — Details  of  actual  amount  paid  by 
baronies  (J.  M.  Burke),  24065-70. 

Rates  paid  by  occupiers,  injustice  of  there 
being  no  contribution  by  landlords  (J. 
M.  Burke),  24071-3. 

Built  under  Act  of  1883  in  1886  (J.  M.  Burke), 
24051,  24095. 

Control  transferred  to  County  Authority,  Re- 
ceipts not  having  covered  working  ex- 
penses for  2 years  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
20503;  (J.  M.  Burke),  24083-8. 

Cost  (J.  M.  Burke),  24051. 

Comparison  of  cost  per  mile  with  that  of 
Baltimore  and  Skibbereen  Railway  (J. 
M.  Burke),  24078-80. 

Nothing  paid  for  land — Railway  ran  along 
country  road  (J.  M.  Burke),  24058. 

Engines,  Defects  of  (J.  M.  Burke),  24056-7. 

Expenditure  by  ratepayers  on  putting  line  into 
order,  Question  of — Committee  would 
gladly  part  with  it  for  nothing  to  any- 
one who  would  take  over  all  liabilities 
(J.  M.  Burke),  24137-8. 


Financed  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  Company  (J.  M. 

Burke),  24081-2. 

Gauge  (J.  M.  Burke),  24054. 

Length  (J.  M.  Burke),  24059. 

Name  interpreted  by  people  of  the  district  as 
“ Sick  and  Sore  Railway  ” (J.  M. 
Burke),  24060. 


Rates  for  traffic  reasonable  (J.  M.  Burke),  24060. 
Rolling  stock — Improvement  of  late  years,  paid 
for  By  ratepayers  (J.  M.  Burke),  24062- 
4,  24091-4. 


Train  Service  (J.  M.  Burke),  24126. 

Working  Expenses — 

High  cost  of  working  attributable  to 
numerous  curves  and  gradients,  etc.  (J. 
M.  Burke),  24127,  24136. 

Worked  as  cheaply  as  could  be  managed — 
County  Council  Committee  compared 
favourably  with  Grand  Jury  Committee 
(J.  M.  Burke),  24127-32. 

Working  of  line — Why  was  it  not  worked  by  Cork 
and  Bandon  Company?  (J.  M.  Burke), 
24133-5. 


Sclater,  Mr.  Edward — Appearing  on  behalf  of  Irish 
Cattle  Traders'  and  Stock  Owners’  Associa- 
tion. 

Evidence,  14490-675. 

Sea  Competition. 

See  Water  Competition,  also  Names  of  Places. 

Second  Class. 

Colonies  and  Great  Britain — Sir  J.  Ward’s  Com- 
parison hardly  fair,  Colonial  Second 
Class  corresponded  to  English  Third 
Class  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15707-11. 

Dispensing  with  Second  Class,  Question  of  (W. 
K.  Fayle),  14464,  14466;  (W.  Reigh), 
17544. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  abolition  (W.  Field), 
13308-9;  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21490-1. 
Retention  necessary  unless  3rd  class  were 
considerably  improved  (W.  K.  Fayle), 
14465. 

Fares,  see  that  title. 
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Seeds— Grass  Seeds. 

Rates,  see  Dundalk. 

South  of  Ireland  would  not  be  supplied  via  Dub- 
lin but  by  sea  through  Cork  (J.  M. 
Cox),  14777-8,  14782-3. 

Belfast  firms  had  great  facilities  for  getting 
stuff  sent  by  steamer  (J.  M.  Cox),  14785. 
Scotch  merchants,  Trade  in  hands  of  (J.  M. 
Cox),  14796-9. 


Select  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Rates 
and  Charges. 

Date  of — Chairmen,  etc.  (W.  Field),  13073-5. 

Witness’s  experience  on  Committee — Railway  in- 
terest in  the  House  overruled  that  of 
Committee  (W.  Field),  13076. 

Shanahan,  Mr.  G.  E. — Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Dublin. 

Evidence,  17848-8137. 

Shannon  Development  Co. 

Agreement  with  Grand  Canal  Co.  prohibiting 
carriage  of  parcels  by  latter’s  boats  (G. 
O’G'.  Westropp),  21559-61 — Agreement 
unknown  to  Board  of  Works  (Col.  Poe), 
21561. 


Double-decked  wagons  proposed  (A.  Mackev). 
23589-93. 

Shirt  Industry  at  Buncrana  and  Londonderry. 

See  Buncrana. 

Short  Distances. 

Excessive  Rates  for— Londonderry  to  St.  John- 
ston, Rate  for  Woollen  Goods  (A.  Weir), 
13558-73,  13588-94. 

Shows. 

Irish  Railways  treated  traffic  much  more  gener- 
ously  than  English  Railwavs — Instances 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23765-9.  ‘ 

Defer  also  to  Machinery. 

Signalling. 

Dispensing  with  Signals — Sidings  suggested  be- 
tweeen  Drogheda  and  Dunleer,  the  miles- 
iuan  s wife  being  allowed  to  look  after 
the  goods  (R.  W.  Walsh),  23021-2. 

Wo  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade— Local  Traders  rather 
objected  to  railway  facilities  because 
wthout  them  people  stayed  at  home  (R. 

, W.  Walsh)  23150,  23157-61,  23185. 

.'state  Railways,  see  that  title. 

English  traffic  from  Enniskillen  district— Ques- 
tion of  Sligo  competing  with  Derry  and 
Jsggj1  Ports  <M.  A.  Ballantine), 

Extension  of  Railways  in  District  round  Sligo— 

Angna  to  Dromohair— Scheme  for  projected 
Railway  in  abeyance  owing  to  dispute 
with  County  Council  (B.  Collery),  16714- 

Arigna  via  Riverstown  and  Collooney  to  Bel- 
mullet— Line  contemplated  with  ulti- 
mate object  of  extension  to  Larne, 
16712-ri9.T’  and  L°nd0n  (B-  Colkry), 

R°SSfn  m°int’  Extension  of  Railway  to, 
w°u.ld  Pay>  beautiful  bathing  place  etc 

oee  also  Arigna. 

'"■•"ss&’SSr Syskm’  E“m  f»  <*■ 

Industries — 

Motor  Service  between  Sligo  and  Buodonn  Ad 
vantage  of  (T.  Coracadden  “S’ 


Sligo — continued. 

Rates — 

Cattle — Prohibitive  Rate  to  Dublin  (B  Cnl- 
lery),  16738.  V ' 

Inequalities— Rates  to  Dublin  via  Limerick 
and  Mullingar— Same  rates  charged  for 
distances  of  334  and  134  miles  (W  K 
Fayle),  14477. 

Interference  with  Port  of  Sligo,  low  com- 
petitive Railway  Rates  diverting  trade 
to  Belfast — Importation  of  Corn  tem- 
porarily curtailed ; No  danger  that  Sligo 
Harbour  would  be  embarrassed  by  any 
Railway  Competition  (B.  Collervl 
16741-6. 

Large  and  Small  Quantities— Excessive 
Rates  for  small  parcels  (B.  Collervl 
16693-4. 

Boots — 5s.  3d.  for  § of  a hundredweight 
from  Northampton — 

Leeds  to  Sligo  via  Liverpool— Excessive 
Rate  (B.  Collery),  16701-6. 

Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

Absorption  by  a larger  Railway,  Question  of — 
Great  Northern  would  be  the  natural 
line  to  take  over  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim 
(T.  C'orscadden),  20746-7. 

Enniskillen  traders,  Benefit  to  (J.  Jordan). 
25404.  " 

Guarantee  paid  for  the  Railway,  but  no  Free 
Grant  given  (T.  Corscadden),  20747-8. 

Small  Parcels  Traffic. 

Delivery  charges,  Objections  to,  etc.  (E.  J. 
Long),  22394,  22396. 

Amount  of  charge — Often  excessive  (E.  J. 
Long),  22394,  22397. 

Little  additional  charges  operating  against- 
development  of  retail  trade  (E.  J 
Long),  22398,  22402,  22404. 

High  Charges  where  there  was  no  through  traffic 
for  parcels  between  the  companies — Two 
rates  charged  in  some  cases  (E.  J. 
Long),  22368-78. 

Instances  (E.  J.  Long),  22379-92. 

Only  instance  showing  a second  charge 
was  on  Cork  and  Macroom  Railway 
(Acworth),  22503-6. 

Low  and  uniform  charges  would  develop  trade  in 
small  parcels  of  agricultural  produce  (E. 

J.  Long),  22403,  22405,  22414. 

bcale  supposed  to  be  uniform  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  there  were  frequent  mis- 
takes  in  Ireland  (E.  J.  Long),  22370, 
22383,  22386-7,  22399-400.  * 

Scale  applied  to  every  railway  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept the  Waterford  and  Tramore  and  the 
Cork  and  Macroom  (Balfour  Browne), 

v ui2240™:  (M-  Lync,1)>  23341-3. 

Vegetables,  Charge  for  carriage  of  parcels  of — 
Unequal  charges  (E.  J.  Long),  22406-12. 

Jinglish  Rates  for  Perishables,  Comparison 
with  (Balfour  Browne),  22567-8. 

Passenger  and  Goods  Train — Possible  ex- 
planation of  charges  (E.  J.  Lone), 
22408,  22412-3. 

Refer  also  to  title  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 

South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants’  Association. 

Butter  Traffic  dealt  with,  refer  to  Limerick  Dis- 
,and  Trade  represented — Butter 
(R.  Gibson),  25992-3. 

Skbos,  Mr.  Amnnw  Secretory  0/  the  Londonderry 

■ana  Lough  Sunlly  Railway. 

Evidence,  18869-9228. 


Courtesy  and  kindness  experienced  from  all' 
officials  (J.  O’Connor),  25831-2. 

Wages  of  Employees  lower  than  in  Great  Britain 
■d  J.Wx5leld)’. 13163’  13165. 

Public  Ownership  of  Railways,  Question  of 
Higher  Wages  than  under  existing 
system — Australian  experience  (J. 
Davies),  21174-94. 
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State  Assistance. 

Free  Grants — 

Free  Grant  in  addition  to  the  Treasury  2 per 
cent,  not  given  to  all  Railways  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20575. 

List  of  Railways  to  which  Grants  were  given 
and  statistics  of  amounts  given  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20371-2. 

Statement  showing  total  amount  of  Free 
Grants  (W.  Field),  13167. 
Capitalised  value  of  Treasury  liability 
under  Tramway  and  Public  Com- 
panies Act  in  aid  of  Cost  of  Con- 
struction of  22  Light  Railways  not 
shown  (W.  Field),  13167. 

Official  Document,  Not  a list  given  by 
Witness  (W.  Field),  13421-3. 

Loans-— Total  amount  advanced  up  to  date  (9 
March,  1907)  by  Board  of  Works  and 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  CW. 
Field),  13168. 

Relations  between  Government  and  Private 
Company — 

Possibility  of  harmonious  relations,  Ques- 
tion as  to,  when  the  two  interests  were 
absolutely  antagonistic  (A.  Spence), 
19177-884. 

Sort  of  relations  desirable — Vote  should  not 
be  regarded  as  investment,  portion  of 
profits  should  be  devoted  to  improving 
facilities  and  developing  industries  CA. 
Spence),  19191-3. 

Working  of  Line — Government  ' finding 
capital  should  have  the  right  to  “call 
the  tune”  to  some  extent  (A.  Spence), 
19197,  19203. 

Treasury  Contribution — 

Interest  at  2 per  cent,  given  on  a certain 
capital  (T.  O’Donnell),  20373. 

List  of  Lines  on  which  there  was  a Treasury 
Contribution  in  addition  to  a Free 
Grant  and  Statistics  of  amount  of  con- 
tribution  (T.  O’Donnell),  20373. 

•State  Railways  in  Colonies  and  Foeeign 

. Countries  . 

Accidents,  Immunity  from— No  serious  accident 
during  10  years  in  Western  Australia 
(J.  Davies),  21146-50. 

Accommodation,  Facilities  given,  etc. — 

Australasia — Two  Classes  only,  Second  Class 
equal  to  Third  Class  in  England  (J. 
Davies),  21277-8 ; (W.  A.  Lindsay), 
23820-2. 

Belgium— First  Class  not  as  good  as  in  Ire- 
land (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23816. 

Comparison  by  Sir  J.  Ward  of  Second  Class 
m the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain 
hardly  fail-,  Colonial  Second  Class  cor- 
responded to  English  Third  Class  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15707-11. 

Delays,  Complaints  in  reference  to— Witness 
had  heard  great  complaints  (J.  K. 
Reid),  17309.  v 

Equal  to  the  best  that  could  be  got  where  so- 
called  competition  existed  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20389. 

Slow  transit  of  Goods — 

Belgian  State  Railways  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine),  16959-60. 

Germany  (T.  Mayne),  12658-62. 

-Advantages  of — 

Public  alone  regarded  as  masters  in  Victoria 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25138. 

What  were  the  advantages  in  Australia  that 
were  desired  for  Ireland?  (R.  Griffith), 
24774-9. 

‘Commissioners,  Management  by,  in  Australasian 
States — 

Antagonistic  views — Question  of  what  might 
happen  to  the  Commissioner  if  his  views 
were  opposed  to  the  majority  of  Parlia- 
ment-Western Australia  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20196-205. 

Appointment  of  Railway  Commissioners  by 
the  principal  Australasian  States 
twenty  years  ago  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15657. 

New  Zealand — Management  by  Commis- 
sioners twenty  years  ago,  but  not  at 
present  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15659, 
15676-7;  (J.  Ward),  19537. 


State  Railways — continued. 

Commissioners,  Management  by,  in  Australasian 
Slates — continu  ed. 

Appointment  of  Railway  Commissioners — 
continued. 

Present  Position — With  exception  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  Rail- 
ways were  still  managed  somewhat 
on  lines  adopted  20  years  ago  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15676-7,  15670-5. 

General  Manager  prior  to  1902  and  existing 
Commissioner  in  Western  Aus  ralia, 
Difference  between  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer) 
19981,  20141. 

Number  of  Commissioners — New  South  Wales 
— Victoria  and  New  Zealand — (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15659;  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer). 
19929 ; (J.  Davies),  21069-74— Queens- 
land (J.  Davies),  21076 — South  Austra- 
lia (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19928— Western 
Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19923;  (J. 
Davies),  21067-8;  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
24987,  24993,  25155. 

Political  Pressure,  Risk  of  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15696-700. 

Employment  Question — 

Men  employed  who  were  not  required 
for  railway  work— New  South 
Wales  (C.  S.  R,  Palmer), 
20189-91. 

Requests  for  Employment — Not 

necessarily  a form  of  political 
dishonesty  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20188. 

Legislature,  Commissioners  not  answer- 
able  to,  nor  was  their  tenure . deter- 
minable  by  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15905-7. 

Strength  of  Commissioner's  position  was 
that  he  was  not  dependent  on  the 
public  vote  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20146-52,  20192. 

Too  much  political  interference  prior  to 
1902,  Reason  for  change  to  Com- 
missioner system — Western  Aus- 
tralia (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20136-8. 

Political  Influence  had  not  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Commis- 
sioner, or  if  it  had  it  had  not 
been  successful  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19988-90. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Commissioners— 

Betterment,  powers  as  to  Expenditure 
out  of  Revenue  (J.  Davies),  21243-7. 
Control  and  Working  of  Railways  prac- 
tically in  hands  of  Commissioners 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15660. 

Extension  of  Railways,  Commissioners 
only  made  recommendations  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15900-4. 

Hamilton’s,  Sir  R.,  Opinion  that  under 
Parliamentary  control  no  Commis- 
sioner could  prevent  owners  of  rail- 
ways from  mismanaging  them  if  they 
liked — Commissioners  could  put  on 
the  brake  to  a considerable  extent 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20154-61. 
Independent  Commissioner  subject  only 
to  control  of  a Minister  of  Railways 
responsible  to  Parliament — Minister 
did  not  interfere  in  details  unless 
there  was  special  reason — Western 
Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19923, 
19932,  19981,  20135,  20139-40. 

Position  corresponding  to  President  and 
Vice-President  of  American  Rail- 
ways, not  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  Directors  in  Irelaaid  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15899. 

Preference  for  Commissioner  with  full 
powe ns  subject  to  revision  by  Minister 
of  Railways,  Paidiament  having 
power  to  interfere  if  necessarv  (C. 

S.  R.  Palmer),  20129-34. 

Rates,  last  word  with  regard  to,  did  not 
rest  with  Commissioners  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  25900. 

Wages  Questions,  Commissioner  had  ab- 
solute power — Western  Australia 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20181-5. 
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State  Railways — continued. 


Preferable  to  administration  by  Ministers 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15910. 

Preferable  to  Management  by  General 
Manager — Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19983,  19985-6. 

Profit-making — Complaint  against  Commis- 
sioner in  Western  Australia  that  he  made 
too  much  profit — Government  had  re- 
duced the  Rates  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
19983-4,  19991-5,  20194-5,  20256-9. 
Removal  of  Commissioner  for  incapability — 
power  existed,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
exercise— Western  Australia  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmei),  20185-6. 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  in  Victoria  (J.  T. 

N.  Anderson),  15662-3. 

Selection,  Method  of — Qualifications  of  Com- 
missioners chosen  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15664-9,  15659. 

Term  of  Office — 

Appointment  for  five  years,  subject  to 
renewal — New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  (J.  T.  X.  Anderson),  15661, 
15696.  Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19931,  20152-3. 

Life  Appointment  proposed,  subject  only 
to  efficiency  and  good  behaviour, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a judge  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15692-5,  15791, 
15892. 

Political  interference  leading  to  changes 
of  Appointment,  Question  of— Five 
years  tenure  in  first  instance  a neces- 
sity in  case  of  an  imported  man  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15889-92. 

Reasons  for  which  Commissioners  some- 
times lost  positions  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15893-8. 

Working  of  System  satisfactory  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15691. 

Improvement  in  returns  of  about  50  per 
ceivt.,  etc.  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15887-8. 

Competition— Government  had  to  face  Competi- 
tion at  times — 

Instances  in  Australia  corresponding  to 
Omagh  and  Strabane  Case  (W  A 
Lindsay),  23830. 

Water  Competition  had  to  be  faced  (W  V 
Lindsay),  23916-9.  ' ‘ 

Complaints  of  Management — Australasia — 

Cost  to  person  making  complaint— Practically 
"»>  only  the  trouble  of  getting  evi- 
dence  m the  case  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15923. 

County  Courts  dealing  with  Complaints 
m Victoria — 

Case  where  Commissioners  were  de- 
fendants, Procedure  was  to  sue 
them  in  County  Court  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25010-7,  25163. 
Superior  Court,  Actions  formerly 
tned  m Actions  very  expensive 
and  damages  given  very  heavy 
r)mori  ,C-  Geoghegan),  25017-9. 
Uieap,  quick  and  satisfactory  (H  C 
Geoghegan),  25164-5.  V 

KBs"  CmHS 

D*“«  Limit  of — Limit  ^reed  to  bv 
public  and  Press  (H  C 
Geoghegan),  25020-3,  25028. 

Date  when  Act  was  passed  (H.  C 
, ...  Geoghegan),  25027. 

Jm-.sdKton  of  County  Courts  much 
larger  than  in  Ireland  (H.  C 
„ . Geoghegan),  25165.  K 

ari*"8  (j-  t-  n 

P‘Tlfemd”  to  noPla“s  “*de  Woe,  mud  ». 
ierred  ;to  Commissioners,  Question  * 
asked  in  Parliament  (J  T w 4 of1ten 
son),  15920-1.  N'  Ander' 


State  Railways — continued. 

Complaints  of  Management — Australasia — con. 

Remedy  for  anything  beyond  loss  and  damage 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25265. 

State  Railway  Committee  for  investigation 
of  complaints  in  Victoria,  Investigation 
by  Minister  of  Railways  himself  in  most 
of  the  other  cases  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15922.  ’ 

Construction — 

Character  of  Country — Ruling  gradients  in 
Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer) 
19954.  h 

Cost  of  Construction,  see  that  sub-heading. 

First  Railways  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  constructed  by  private  com- 
panies, .and  subsequently  taken  over  by 
tlie  State  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15619-21 
15622. 

New  Works  in  Western  Australia^- 

Eiigineer-in-Clvief,  Responsibility  of  (C. 

S.  R.  Palmer).  20213-4. 

Political  Pressure,  Question  of  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20215-6. 

Original  Construction  of  Railways  by  the 
State — 

Austi-alia — Majority  of  existing  lines 
constructed  by  Government  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  Contractors 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15615-8. 

New  Zealand  (J.  Ward),  19511. 

Western  Australia— All  Railways  originally 
made  by  the  State  except  one  Private, 
one  and  another  that  had  been  purchased 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19903-4. 

Public  Works  Department  responsible  for 
Construction  in  Western  Australia,  there 
being  a separate  Department  for  ordinary 
working,  and  betterment  (C.  S.  R 
Palmer),  19917-22,  19933. 

Varied  according  to  requirements  of  Districts. 
—As  cheaply  constructed  as  possible 
in  country  districts — Betterment  took 
place  when  the  Traffic  improved  (J. 
Davies),  21142-4. 

Example  of  putting  a 2 feet  6 inch  gauge 
with  a view  to  alteration  when  dis- 
trict developed  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15763. 

Control  and  Management  of  Railways 

Advantages  in  Australasia  largely  due  to- 
State  having  assumed  control  of  Rail- 
ways in  the  first  instance  (J.  Davies), 
21300. 

Advantages  of  State  Control— New  Zealand 
(J.  Ward),  19541. 

Belgium— 

Adverse  criticism  by  President  of  Brus- 
sels Chamber’  of  Commerce — Politics- 
had  probably  coloured  the  Statement 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20583-4. 

Railways  .not  all  absolutely  owned,  but 
they  were  all  controlled  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20392. 

Commissioners,  Management  by,  see  that  sub- 
Jreadrng. 

Dependent  on  tire  people,  and  responsive  to 
publrc  needs  and  public  opinion — Mr. 

Field)  °13289eW  Zealfund  ^“ways  (W. 

Direct  Management  by  Government- 

Legislatures  _ in  Australia  applied  them- 
selves direct  to  matters  of  details  in 
Railway  Management  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15858. 

Political  Jobbery  resulting— Discharge  of 
whole  Australian  Public  Service 

156&3  61877  ,(J‘  T‘  N‘  Audereon)’ 

Each  State  Managing  its  own  Railways— 
Australia— Each  form  of  Management 
acted  efficiently  for  public  benefit 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan).  25156. 

Germany  (T.  Mayne),  12625. 

iorm  of  Management— Different  in  difierent 
Colonies,  Always  a Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, in  some  cases  only  one  Com- 
missioner in  others  three,  etc.  (J.  T_ 
N.  Anderson),  15838-43. 
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State  Railways — coiiti « ue,  1. 

Control  and  Management  of  Railways- -con. 
Form  of  Management— contimicd. 

Very  little  difference  in  efficiency  of  work 
whether  Management  was  in  one 
15844 01  nT,0thc‘1'  (J'  T-  N'  Anderson), 
General  Manager,  Management  bv. 

Tasmania  (J.  Davies),  21075.' 

Western  Australia— 

Control  of  General  Manager  bv 
Minister  of  Public  Works  anil 
Railways  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer) 
19981;  (J.  Davies),  21077-8. 
Duties  of  General  Manager — Respon- 
sibility in  respect  of  Rates  and 
hares.  Extension  of  Railways, 
etc.  (J.  Davies),  21079-83,  21085 
21088-90,  21191. 

In  terference  on  part  of  State  Officials. 

. Question  of  (J.  Davies),  21124-5. 
Inquiry  into  systems  of  management  in 
Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  to 
be  made  in  event  of  purchase  of  Irish 
Railways  proposed  (W.  T.  Green),  16673. 
Large  powers  of  Administration  for 
persons  entrusted  with  immediate 
management  of  Railways  proposed,  re- 
serving right-  of  Legislature  as  final  au- 
thority to  settle  questions  of  Rates 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15859-61. 

Minister  of  Railways,  Management  by 
m New  Zealand — Character  and  experi- 
ence of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  (J.  T N 
Anderson),  15678-85  ; 15908-9. 

One  Head  of  a Department  over  each 
Railway  and  a Body  of  21  Experts  to  ar- 
range Traffic  in  different  parts  of  the 
16682* ' *n  ^cinia11'  CW«  T.  Green), 
Phases  through  which  Management  of  Rail- 
ways had  passed  in  the  various  Austra- 
lian States  (C.  S.  R,  Palmer),  20142-5. 
Politics  comparatively  unimportant  with 
regard  to  Railway  development — Policy 
of  one  party  differed  surprisingly  little 
from  policy  of  another  (J.  T.  N.'Ander- 
_ son),  15844-5. 

Private  Railways — Comparison  with  State 
Railways  in  Australasia- 
Difficult  position  giving  rise  to  charges 
of  dishonesty  against  the  State- 
State  did  many  things  which  would 
be  inexcusable  in  individual  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15829-30a. 

Management  did  not  compare  well  with 
State  Railways  although  manager* 
did  well  for  tlioir  Companies — 
Examples  of  Dividends  (J.  T.  X. 
Anderson),  15828. 

Public.  Opinion  quiite  capable  of  keeping 
service  right  in  Australasia  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15852-6. 

Management  responsive  to  public  needs 
and  public  opinion,  etc. — Mr. 
Lloyd’s  Statement  re  New  Zealand 
(W.  Field),  13289. 

Newspaper  criticism  regarded  with 
disfavour— Notice  in  Railway  Car- 
riages (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15857. 
Secretary,  Position  of  in  Australasia — 

Member  of  the  Administration  in  New 
Zealand,  in  the  other  Colonies  wit- 
ness- could  not  say  ( J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15850-1. 

Permanent  official  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15846-8. 

Substantial  similarity  through  the  various 
forms  in  Australia  (H.  C.  Geoghegan). 
25152-4. 

Successful  and  cheap  in  Australia  (R. 
Griffith),  24766. 

Two  Departments,  One  for  ordinary 
working  and  betterment,  Public 
Works  Department  being  respon- 
sible for  construction  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19917-22. 

Policy  had  varied  with  regard  to 
betterment  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
19933. 


State  Railways — continued 
Cost  of  Construction- 

Cost  per  mile — Australasia — 

Comparison  of  Cost  of  Government  Rail- 
ways with  Cost  of  Railways  in  Great 
Britain  ami  Ireland  (.t.  Davie=) 
20939-58. 

Statistics  of  average  cost  per  mile 
(J.  T.  N.  And.  rson).  15746-56  ; 
15952-2a 
Cost  per  mile — 

Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer) 
19941-2.  '' 

Agricultural  Railways  recently  built, 
Cost  exclusive  of  Equipment 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer).  19946. 
19949,  20113-8. 

Gauge,  Weight  of  Rates,  etc. 

(C.  S.  R,  Palmer),  19950-2. 
Little  or  no  land  to  buy  and  no 
great  physical  difficulties 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19947-8. 
Average  Cost  inclusive  of  Equipment 
— Considerations  accounting 
for  Cost,  High  Labour 
Rates,  etc.  (C.  S.  R,  Pal- 
mer). 19444-6,  20108-11, 

20243-7. 

Amount  of  Equipmem  per  mile 
about  the  same  as  on  Irish 
Railways  (C.  S.  R.  Pal- 
mer), 20112. 

Railways  built  at  £1,000  per 
mile  not  included  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20105-7. 

Permanent  nature  of  Railways— 
Rails  as  laid  able  to  cope 
with  traffic  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20217-9. 

Weight  allowed  on  rails  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20220-2. 

Hand,  Acquisition  of,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Lower  initial  Cost  than  private  railways — 
Comparison  of  Construction  Costs  in 
Australasia  and  in  Ireland  exclud- 
ing land  (J.  T.  N Anderson).  15757- 
61. 

Government,  could  vary  their  specifica- 
tions in  a way  not  possible  to  an 
ordinary  Concessionaire  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15745-6. 

New  Zealand  (J.  Ward),  19543. 

Total  Cost— Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19902. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales — Higher  Cost 
of  Construction  than  in  other  Australian 
States  (J.  Davies),  21303-4. 

Date  of  beginning  to  make  State  Railways  in 
Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer). 
19906-7. 

Demurrage  charges  in  Germany  (Col.  Poe),. 

14455. 

Development  of  Districts — which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  undeveloped  owing  to  im- 
possibility of  railways  paying  interest  on 
outgoings,  etc.  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15631-4. 

Belgium — Profit  on  Railways  treated  by 
Government  as  a means  of  lowering 
Rates  and  Fares  and  increasing  Facili- 
ties (W.  T.  Green),  16581. 

Industries ; Encouragement  of,  sen  that  sub- 
heading. 

Mining  development  in  Victoria — 

Possibilities  not  allowed  to  be  neglected 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25310. 

Results  of  all  prospecting  compul- 
sorily registered  in  Mining  De- 
partment (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25005. 

State  kept  boring  and  mining  plant  for 
prospecting  purposes  and  lent  it 
when  there  were  bona  fide  ap- 
plications (H.  C.  Geoghegan). 
25004,  25078-189,  25368. 

Return  for  expense  incurred,  Ques- 
tion of — Contribution  from 

landowner  sometimes  asked, 
witness  had  never  known  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a royalty 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  26309-10. 
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State  Railways— continued. 

Development  of  Districts — continual. 

New  Zealand,  Policy  of — All  rates  uniform, 
Profits  beyond  per  cent,  used  for 
reduction  of  rates,  etc.  (J.  Ward), 
19515-6,  19518-21,  19545-6. 

Agricultural  Districts,  special  facili- 
ties for — Lime  carried  free  up  to  100 
miles  (J.  Ward),  19525-7. 

Distribution  of  Population,  Effect  of 
policy  on — Population  wonderfully 
well  spread  over  country  districts 
(J.  Ward),  19533. 

Extent  to  which  development  was  due 
to  railway  facilities  (J.  Ward), 
19530. 

Reductions  given  with  a view  to  develop- 
ing the  country  always  recouped 
themselves  (J.  Ward),  19548. 

State  Control,  Effect  of — Nothing  had 
done  more  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  (J.  Ward),  19536. 
Private  owned  railways  would  not 
have  done  as  much,  a railway 
company  would  hardly  reduce 
its  dividend  from  7 or  6 to  3* 
per  cent  (J.  Ward),  19531. 

Same  policy  canned  out  by  private 
company  would  have  had  same 
effect  (J.  Ward),  19534. 

Unprofitable  lines  ancl  lines  in  poor  dis- 
tricts— Rates  kept  at  general 
level,  returns  averaged  as  part 
of  general  system  (J.  Ward), 
19532,  19535,  19547. 

State  Control  essential  to  carrying 
out  of  such  a policy  (J.  Ward), 
19547. 

Unnecessary  now  to  make  new  lines 
on  this  principle,  15  years  ago 
it  would  have  paid  the  country 
over  and  over  again  (J.  Ward), 
19547. 

Withering  effect  of  high  rates  im- 
posed in  a poor  district.  (J. 
Ward),  19532. 

Policy  guiding  Victorian  Commissioners  (H. 

C.  Geoghegan),  25003. 

Promoters  of  Line  obliged  to  guarantee  that 

the  State  should  be  relieved  from  all 

Land  Charges — Australia  (J.  T.  N. 

Anderson),  15640-3. 

Prosperity,  Growth  of  Trade,  etc,,  largely  due 
to  State  Railways  (J.  Davies),  21137- 
41. 

Australasia  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15781, 
15793-7,  15803-5. 

Population,  Area  and  Gross  Revenue 
per  mile  of  Railway — Compari- 
son between  Victoria  and  Irish 
Railways  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15798-801. 

Railway  Returns— Last  year’s  Re- 
turns more  favourable  than  the 
average,  while  6 years  ago  they 
were  less  favourable  owing  to 
drought  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15802. 

Belgium — 

Coal  produced,  Number  of  Passen- 
gers carried,  Number  of  Trains 
— Statistics  of  Increase  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20426-7. 

Comparison  of  Home  Traffic  per  head 
of  Population  with  Home  Traffic 
in  England  and  Germany  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20426. 

Increase  in  Trade  and  Population — 
Statistics  relating  to  Imports 

20423-6  *POrtS  (T'  0’Donnc11)' 
National  Debt,  Favourable  Position 

...  (T.  O’Donnell),  20427. 

' ictoria— r 

Extension  of  Railway  to  Mildura  (J.  T 
N.  Anderson),  15634-9. 

Miles  of  line  surveyed  about  1,800  miles 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15640 

Cheaply  Constructed  Railways— Districts 
•could  not  have  been  settled  without 
the  Railways  (C.  S.  R.  Palmeri 
19955,  20067,  20076-7. 


State  Railways — coiitin  uctl. 

Development  of  Districts — conti  mica. 

Western  Australia,  Policy  of — 

Lines  not  built  into  absolutely  unin- 
habited country,  but  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  lines  built  could  not-  be 
expected  to  pay  working  expenses 
for  several  years  (C.  S.  11.  Palmer), 
19909. 

Railways  constructed  partly  for  purpose 
of  developing  existing  industries  and 
partly  in  hope  of  developing  indus- 
tries (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19936. 

Economy  Question — State  Management  more  ex- 
pensive than  Private  Management,  refer 
to  title  Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

Educative  Results  of  Communism — 

Criminal  Record,  Instance  of  (J.  T.  X. 
Anderson),  15869. 

Diminution  in  sale  of  return  tickets  (J.  'J'. 
N.  Anderson),  15778. 

Equipment — Western  Australia  Equipment  about 
the  same  as  on  Irish  Railways  (C.  S.  U 
Palmer),  20112. 

Expenditure,  sec  sub-heading  Receipts  and  Ex- 
penditure. 

Extension  of  Railways — 

Victoria— Possibilities  of  development  in 
vestigated,  railway  made  if  prospect 
justified  it  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25004. 

Western- Australia- 

Applications  to  Government  made  by 
residents  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  considerations  affecting  grant 
of  application  (J.  Davies),  21085-90. 
Increase  in  Mileage  between  1891  and 
1902  (J.  Davies),  21091-5. 

Fares— Passenger  Fares  and  Facilities — 

Advantage  of  system  of  State  Ownership  as 
shown  by  existing  State  owned  railways 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20389. 

Clergymen  and  Commercial  Travellers  car- 
ried at  reduced  rates  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia (C.  S'.  R.  Palmer),  200006-9. 

Comparison  of  Australia  and  Ireland— 
Australian  Fares  did  not  compare  so 
very  favourably  with  fares  on 
Irish  Railways — Instances  (W. 
A.  Lindsay),  23820,  23823-6. 
Argument  against  Nationlisation 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23823-9. 
Comparison  not  possible1  owing  to 
difference  in  density  of  popula- 
tion (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23833. 
Ordinary  fares  higher  and  few 
special  concessions  in  Australia 
(J.  Davies),  21207-10. 
Proportion  of  Australian  Fares,  having 
regard  to  difference  in  purchasing 
power  of  money  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
24990,  25224-5. 

Return  Fares  (J.  Davies),  21283. 

Season  Ticket,  Instance  of  costing  less 
in  Australia  than  in  Ireland  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer),  200024. 

Second  Class  Fares  (J.  Davies),  21277-81. 
Western  Australia,  Fares  not  higher 
than  in  Ireland  considering  the  ac- 
commodation (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
19999-20000,  20005. 

Comparison  of  English  Rates  with  New  Zea- 
land Rates  (J.  Ward),  19521-3. 

New  Zealand  cheaper  than  any  other 
country  (J.  Davies),  21282. 

Coupon  Tickets  in  Victoria  and  New  Soutli 
\\  ales,  Explanation  of  system  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15711-21. 

Fifteen  and  five  day  Tickets,  Prices  and  dis- 
tances which  could  be  travelled — 
Belgium  (T.  O’Donnell),  20410-11. 
Growth  of  Traffic — Comparison  of  Re- 
ceipts and  number  of  Passengers  in 
1893,  1903,  and  1904  (T.  O’Donnell). 
20473-78. 

Initial  charge  Id.  then  Id.  a mile  up  to  25 
miles — New  Zealand  (J.  Ward),  19549- 
50. 

Monthly  Ticket  enabling  Traveller  to  travel 
everywhere— New  Zealand  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15721-2. 
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State  Railways — continual. 

Fares,  etc. — continued. 

Private  Lines— Concessions  not  so  liberal  as 
on  the  State  lines — Australasia  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15825. 

Rate  per  mile — Return  Fares — 

Belgium  (T.  O'Donnell),  20478-9. 

West  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer). 
19997,  20001-2. 

School  Children.  Concessions  to— 

Australia  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15723-9. 
Certain  sum  charged  to  Education 
Department  on  account  of 
School  Children  in  some  of  the 
States  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15730. 

New  Zealand  (.T.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15723-7. 

Nothing  charged  to  Education  De- 
partment (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15730. 

System  in  operation  for  many  years 
and  had  worked  admirably  (T. 
Ward).  19529. 

West-  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20006-9. 

Soldiers  in  uniform,  Cadets  and  Volunteers. 
Concessions  to  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15723-9. 

Students’  Tickets,  Distances  and  prices  in 
Belgium — Advantage  if  there  were  such 
a system  in  Ireland  (T.  O'Donnell), 
20411-14. 

Two  classes  only  in  Western  Australia  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer),  19998. 

Uniform  rates,  No  fluctuating  rates  for  holi- 
day excursions,  etc. — New  Zealand  (,T. 
Ward),  19521. 

Working  Men,  Concessions  to — 

Australia  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15723-9. 
Belgium— Prices  and  distances  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20414-21. 

Ireland,  Application  to — Condition 
of  poorer  classes  would  be  better 
if  they  could  travel  out  of  the 
towns  at  similar  rates  (T. 
O'Donnell),  20559-66. 

Restriction  of  privileges  to  bona  fide 
Workmen,  Question  of  (T. 
O'Donnell),  20430-4. 

Trains  available — Witness  could  not 
say  whether  workmen  were  at 
liberty  to  use  anv  train  in  the 
day  (T.  O’Donnell),  20428-9. 
Now  Zealand  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15729. 

Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20006-9. 

Gauge  of  State  Railways — 

Australian  States  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20237. 
Statistics  of  Gauges  in  the  separate 
’ ; States  (J.  Davies),  20936-7. 

Uniform  Gauge — No  serious  effort-  had 
been  made  to  have  Gauge  made  uni- 
form (J.  Davies),  20938. 

Various  Gauges  in  Various  States  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15764-8. 

Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer).  19898- 
900. 

Haulage  in  Western  Australia,  Question  of 
length  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20171,  20176a. 
Improvements— Length  of  time  it  would  take  to 
get  an  Improvement  carried  out,  No  de- 
lay caused  by  Government  Ownership 
(J.  Davies),  21248-50. 

Industries,  Encouragement-  of — 

Castlecomer  Collieries  Transit  difficulties — 
Probable  arrangement  to  transfer  pro- 
perty and  work  it  by  the  State  in  Vic- 
toria (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15882. 
Coalfields,  making  of.  lines  to  undeveloped 

coalfields — Reasonable  that  State  or 

Railway  Company  should  have  the 
right  to  send  an  expert  to  test- 
quality  of  product  (,T.  T.  N.  An- 
derson), 15945-6. 


State  Railways — con  tin  ucd. 

Industries,  Encouragement  of — continued. 
Coalfields — conti  n tied. 

Refusal  of  Colliery  Owner  showed  wiant 
of  Education  in  the  community  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15947-8. 

Function  of  State  Railways  was  primarily 
to  encourage  industry'  in  all  its  forms 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15870-1. 

Private  Speculators  could  get  no  undue  ad- 
vantage (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15877- 
80.  15938-9. 

Instance  of  property  near  Mirboo  left 
undeveloped  because  owner  would 
not  contribute  to  railway  line  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15881-2. 

Rates,  ace.  that  sub-heading. 

Inelastic  system,  not  accommodating  itself  to 
public  needs,  Question  of— Australian 
result  exactly  the  contrary  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15868. 

Inter-State  Railway  Questions  in  Australia — 
Gauge — Running  through  from  Melbourne  to 
Sydney  without  disturbance,  though  Vic- 
torian lines  had  a different  gauge  from 
that  in  New  South  Wales  (H.  C. 
Geogliegan),  25036-45. 

Inter-State  Commission  appointed  under  the 
Commonwealth  Statute — Powere  and 
functions,  etc.  (H.  C.  Googhegan), 
25033-5,  25050-2.  25055-62,  25159-62. 
Appointment,  Method  of  and  Term  of 
Office  of  Members  (H.  C.  Geoghegan). 
25053-5. 

Reason  for  existence  of  Commission  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25157-8. 

Naval  and  Military  Purposes,  Power  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  pass  enactments'  deal- 
ing with  all  the  States  in  regard  to  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25033. 

Negligence,  Claim  for,  in  case  of  traffic 
travelling  through  two  States — Company 
carrying  at  the  time  would  be  responsible, 
Inter-State  Commission  would  deal  with 
such  cases  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25046-50. 
State  duties — Duties  had  been  obliterated  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25045. 

Labour,  Cost  of  in  the  Colonies  compared  with 
cost  of  labour  , in  Ireland  (J.  Davies). 
21174-83,  21179-90,  21192-4. 

Land,  Acquisition  of,  in  Australasia— 

Land  would  be  costly  in.oities,  like  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  it  depended  on  whether  the 
•land  was  settled  or  not  (J.  Davies), 
21305.  20308;9. 

Method  of  taking  land  in  New.  Zealand — Pro- 
portion of  land  originally  owned  bv 
State,  etc.  (J.  Ward),  19544. 

Western  Australia — Heavy  payment  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  nothing  in  comparison 
with  payments  in ' Ireland  (O.  S.  R. 
Palmer),.  2023941. 

Loans  for  Construction  or  Purchase—  . 

'Sinking  Fund,  Provision  for— Amount  varied 
according  to  purposes  for  which  loan  was 
obtained  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19911-16. 
Western  Australia — With  exception  of  one- 
sixteenth,  money  had  been  raised  entirely 
on  loan  funds  borxwvecl  ;on  security  of 
the  State  at  3 £ per  cent,  interest  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer).  19905. 

Maintenance  - 

New  Zealand,  Expenditure  in — 

All  maintenance  paid  for  out  of  revenue 
(J.  Ward),  19541. 

Tracks,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  maintained  in 
perfect  condition  (J.  Ward),  19541. 
Periods  of  success  and  periods  of  depression 
affected  amount  spent  on  maintenance  (J. 
Davies),  21170-3. 

Mexico— Nationalisation  of  Railways  (W.  Field), 
13405,  13408  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18777-8. 
Mileage  of  State-owned  Railways— 

Australasia — 

Comparison  of  mileage  of  Railways  and 
population  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australia.  (.T;  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15648-52. 

3 Z 2 
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fei  ate  Hail  w ay  s — con  tin  ued. 

Mileage  of  State-owned  Railways — continued. 
Australasia — co  ntinued. 

Statistics  in  single  track  miles  of  mileage 
in  the  various  States,  including 
private  lines  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15807-16. 

Discrepancies  and  Returns — Double 
lines  were  counted  double  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson), 15817-8. 

Total  mileage  and  mileage  of  separate 
States  (J.  Davies),  20926-8. 

Total  mileage,  including  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Private  lines,  etc.  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15644-7. 

Victoria,  Mileage  in  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
24975,  24998-5000. 

No  Canals  and  no  Rivers  in  Victoria, 
Transit  exclusively  by  Rail  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25001-2. 

Private  Lines,  Mileage  of  (H.  C. 

C.  Geoghegan),  25210. 

Sidings,  Question  of  inclusion  of  (H. 
Geoghegan),  25206-10. 

Nationality  of  Officials,  a number  of  the  Officials 
in  (lie  Coloneis  were  Irish  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15935-6. 

Ownership  of  Railways  in  Australia — Establish- 
ment of  Commonwealth-Stales  kept 
their  Legislatures,  and  Railways  were 
still  the  property  of  each  particular  State 
(H.  O'.  Geoghegan),  24979-87,  25121-3. 
Purchase  or  lease  of  any  line  with  con- 
sent of  owner — State-Commonwealth  bad 
never  exercised  power  (H.  C.  Geoghegan), 
25033-4. 

State  Management  preferred  to  Management 
by  Commonwealth  or  to  Private  Owner- 
ship  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25124-5. 
Parliamentary  discussion  of  Questions  relating  to 
Rates  and  Facilities — Absolutely  free  dis- 
cussion either  by  Resolution  or  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  Estimates  in  Western 
Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19977-80, 
20123-4. 

Political  Influence,  Danger  of — 

Victorian  Railways — 

Overmanning  and  Extravagance  had  ob- 
tained, but  political  influence 
had  now  disappeared,  and 
surplus  staff  was  diminishing 
25133-7°'  Goo£,ieSan).  24991, 
Date  when  political  influence  came  to 
an  end,  Question  of  (H.  C 
Geoghegan),  25217-9. 

Report  of  Melbourne  Commission  fA.  D 
Price),  18317-8. 

Tearing  up  rails  near  Melbourne,  Ques- 
tion of — Could  not  have  happened 

25219^21.lb°U lne  (H‘  G 
Befer  also  to  subheadings  Commissioners  and 
Control  and  Management. 

Population  served  by  State  Railways— 

Australasian  States  (J.  Davies),  20924-5 
New  Zealand  (J.  Ward),  195091 
Private  Lines— Comparison  with  State  Railways, 

F„n$DUCS£°?  °-  takltng  over  by  the  State,  etc. 
Funds— State  in  a better  position  to  borrow 
money  than  private  individuals  (J. 
Davies),  21135. 

Proportion  of  railways  privately  owned  and 
owned  by  the  State,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Prosperity  of  Private  Lines  as  compared  with 
■state-owned  Lines— some  of  them  had  to 
knock  under,  such  as  the  Midland  Rail. 

. SlaST  ZeaIand  (J-  T'  Ander- 

Size— OMy  two  private  lines  in  the  Colonies 
r^-Ci  £ ^aS0naljl7  be  compared  with 
209345  RaiIways  (J-  Davies),  20929, 
'“Si  "!“<*  State  acquired  Private 

And™»>'  “M3-’. 

CnfMt  attempts  often  made  to  starve  out 
SsilM.  “““  {J-  T-  N-  -’nderson), 
Victoria— Deviliquin  to  Moam.  line,  Sne- 

ftTvStST'o  'n  * ‘'“V  P"*1W  line. 

R“l'nyS  <X  T-  N-  A"“«" 


State  Railways — conti nued. 
Private  Lines — continued. 
Western  Australia. 


ljime  or  notiung  would  Have  been  dom.- 
by  Private  Enterprise,  money 
would  not  have  been  found  or 
found  only  on  very  high  terms 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer).  19937-40 
20068,  20078-9 ; (J.  Davies’)’ 

21134-6. 

Comparison— Not  applicable  to  Ire- 
land because  money  had  already 
been  obtained  and  the  Railways 
made — Witness  agreed  (C.  S.  if 
Palmer),  20080-2. 

Negotiations  for  purchase  of  Midland 
Railway  (J.  Davies),  20931-3. 


Profit  and  Loss,  Question  of — Interest  paid,  etc. 

Australasia. 

Comparison  ol  Financial  position  of 
railways  in  various  Australian 
States  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20093-100. 
Not  possible  for  Railways  to  make  too 
much  profit — The  public  wanted  not 
big  dividends  but  railway  conces- 
sions (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15834. 
Post  Office — Railway  Service  originally 
gratuitous,  In  most  of  the  States 
Post  Office  now  paid  for  services 
rendered  (.T.  T.  X.  Anderson), 
15835. 

Railways  primarily  used  to  develop  In- 
dustry, Question  of  profit  was  a 
subsidiary  one  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15836-7. 

Rate  of  Interest  paid  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15837,  15931-3. 

Rates  kept  persistently  low  in  order  to 
develop  industries— Surplus  distri- 
buted in  some  cases  before  it  ac- 
crued (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20101-4. 
iS'ee  also  sub-headings  Names  of  Colonies. 

Belgium — Profit  treated  as  a means  of  lower- 
ing Rates  and  Fares  and  increasing 
Facilities  (W.  T.  Green),  16581. 

Ne  w South  Wales — Financial  position  varied 
(C.  S.  It,  Palmer),  20097. 

New  Zealand — 

Financial  de-ficit  until  recently — Witness 
could  not  say  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer). 
20100. 

Profit,  Question  of  (W.  A.  Lindsav), 
23979-83. 

Rate  of  Interest  (J.  T.  X.  Anderson), 
15733. 

State  tried  to  run  railways  so  as  to  just 
pay  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15731-2. 

Queensland — Paid  its  way,  but  never  quite 
covered  the  whole  of  fits  interest  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer),  20094-6. 

Victoria — 

Deficit  two  years  ago,  Question  of  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer),  20099. 

Report  for  1906,  Profits  shewn  in  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  24994-7. 

Previous  years,  Small  profits  or  de- 
ficits in,  and  extraordinary  lia- 
bilities taken  over  by  Commis- 
sioners in  1003 — Capital  applied 
to  revenue  purposes  (H.  C- 
Geoghegan),  25211-6. 

Western  Australia- 

General  position — Railways  had  more 
than  paid;  in  1891,  the  worst 
year,  they  had  very  nearly  paid 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20090-2. 
Highest  and  lowest  interest  paid — 
Development  and  reductions  of 
rates  brought  down  percentage 
earned  on  capital  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20087-9 ; (J.  Davies), 
21114-5. 

History  of  growth  of  railways— Date 
of  onward  start,  Causes,  etc.  (J. 
Davies),  21116-23. 

Improvement  in  Financial  condition 
— Comparison  of  earnings  and 
working  expenses  in  1891  and 
1902  (J.  Davies),  21096-113. 

No  loss  on  Railways  as  a whole  (C. 
S.  R.  Palmer),  19937. 
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State  Railways — continued. 

Profit  and  Loss,  etc. — continued. 

W estern  A ustrali  a — con  tinned. 

General  position,  etc. — continued. 

No  loss — continued. 

Statistics  (J.  Davies),  21138-41, 
21292-9. 

Percentage  paid  on  lines  as  a whole 
for  last  three  years— Rates  had 
been  reduced,  and  profit  would 
therefore  probably  be  less  in 
coining  year  (C.  S.  R,  Palmer). 
19965-7,  20062-3. 

Percentages  paid  for  1903,  1904, 
1905  (J.  Davies),  21127-30. 

Policy  of  treating  the  railways  as  a 
whole,  and  letting  loss  in  one 
direction  be  made  up  by  earn- 
ings in  another  (C.  S.  R..  Pal- 
mer), 20232-6. 

Sectional  loss — Statistics  of  Revenue 
and  Working  expenses  in  1904-5 
of  a line  opened  in  1902  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer),  19956-7. 

Sectional  Receipts  and  Expenditure 
not  published  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
19958-9. 

Promotion  of  Railways — 

Australasia — Railways  promoted  by  Govern- 
ment at  no  cost-  to  the  country  (J. 
Davies),  21306-7. 

Western  Australia — No  Parliamentary  ex- 
penses (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20242. 

Promptitude  in  dealing  with  provision  for 
National  interest  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15769. 

Proportion  of  Railways  privately  owned  and 
owned  by  tire  State — 

Australasian  States  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 

15607. 


Mileage  privately  owned  and  owned  by 
tire  Government  in  the  separate 
States  (J.  Davies),  20928. 

Private  lines  constructed  since  1805  which 
had  either  been  taken  over  or  in  re- 
ference to  which  there  were,  negotia- 
tions (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15622-3. 

New  Zealand — All  Railways  State-owned, 
with  one  exception  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15607-10;  (J.  Ward),  19512-4. 
Negotiations  pending  for  transfer  of 
Wellington — Manawaiu  line  to  the 
State  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15622-3. 

Tasmania — Two  Railways  taken  over  by 
Government,  no  incentive  to  take  over 
the  others  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15624-9. 

Western  Australia  (J.  Davies),  20928-30. 

All  Railways  State-owned,  with  one  ex- 
ception of  200  miles  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19876. 

Public  Opinion  favourable  to  system  of  State 
Railways,  keen  interest,  etc. — 

Australasia  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15735- 
7,  15739-42,  15776-7,  15779-80. 

Reversion  to  system  of  Private  Railways 
would  not  be  allowed  in  Belgium  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  16961-2. 

Sec  aUso  sub-heading  Control  and  Manage- 
ment. 

Rates — Goods  Rates — 

Advantage  of  System  of  State  Ownership  us 
shown  by  existing  State-owned  Railways 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20389. 

Classification  in  Australasia — Rate  Book  in 
a private  office  showing  exactly  what  the 
charges  were  (J  Davies),  21288-90. 

Coal  Rates  in  Australasia — 

Castlecomer  Collieries — Comparison  with 
rates  in  Victoria  (J.  T.  N.  Andei- 
son),  15872-5. 

Fifty  Miles,  Rate  for — Comparison  of 
Rates  in  the  various  States  with  Rates 
in  England  and  Ireland  (J.  Davies, 
Acwovth,  Barrington,  Poe),  21024-35. 
Lower  Rate  for  locally-procured  coal  than 
for  imported  coal  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  Victoria  (J.  Davies), 
21029-32,  21035-7,  21048-9 ; (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15770-4. 

Rateper  mile  and  Minimum  charge  in 
Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R. 
Pal  met) ; 20012-23,  20261  (J. 

Davies),  21038-46. 
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State  Railways— continued. 

Coal  Rates  in  Australasia — continued. 

Various  States,  Rates  much  the  same  as 
in  Western  Australia  (J.  Davies), 
21047.  " 

Wagons,  etc.,  Arrangements  as  to  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15773,  15775. 

I Elected  and  Delivered.  Question  of — 

Australia— Collected  and  Delivered  in 
some  places,  station  to  station  rates 
in  other  places  (.J.  Davies),  21287-8. 

Germany— Station  to  station  rates  only 
(Poe),  14455. 

( Yimparison  of  Australia  with  Ireland — 

Higher  Rates  in  Australia,  alleged  State- 
ment contrary  to  witness’s  experience 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25222. 

Rates  lower  in  Australia  (H.  C.  Geo- 
ghegan), 25274. 

Complaints — 

None  in  the  ordinary  sense  (J.  Ward), 
19520. 

Sydney  to  Newcastle,  Rates  lower  than 
to  points  short  of  Newcastle,  Ques- 
tion of  (H.  C.  Geoghegan).  25268-73. 

Examples  of  Rates  in  Western  Australia — 

Box  Goods  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20050-61 
Distances  too  great  for  comparison 
with  Ireland  (Balfour  Browne), 
20060  ; 600  mile  rate*  given  be- 
cause policy  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia varied  according  to  in- 
terest to  be  served  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20060. 

Grain  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20037.V-45. 
Carried  in  Sacks,  no  Minimum 
Quantity — Four  tons  constituted 
a Truck  Joud  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20033-7. 

Groceries  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20061a. 

Hardwood  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20024-7. 

Lime,  Rates  for,  were  | of  the  rates  for 
Grain  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20046-7. 

Rates  given  were  the  rates  in  1905 — 
Large  reductions  had  taken  place 
since  then  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20028 
31. 

Exports,  Encouragement  of — Higher  rates 
for  imports  than  for  exports  (T. 
Mayne),  12614,  12617,  12662;  (W. 
Field),  13149-52;  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15884,  15911-14;  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20288-31. 

Fixing  or  Altering  Rates  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Authority  responsible  (J. 
Davies),  21079-83,  21195-7. 

Initiation  of  changes  in  Rates,  Methods 
of  (J.  Davies),  21198-205. 

Great  Britain  or  Ireland — Rates  more  favour- 
able generally  speaking,  than  in  the 
Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Zealand  (J.  Davies),  21064,  21206. 

New  Zealand  Rates  considerably  less 
than  English  Rates  (J.  Ward), 
19524. 

Low  Rates — 

Belgium — 

Belief  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  similar  rates  in  Ireland 
under  State  control  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20556-8. 

Examples  of  Low  Rates  for  5- ton  and 
10-ton  lots  for  various  kinds  of 
Goods  and  for  different  distances 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20393-4,  20400-2. 
Charge  for  less  than  10  tons  the 
same  as  for  10  tons,  Question 
of  (T.  O’Donnell),  20395-9. 

Small  parcels — 1 cwt.  of  Goods  sent 
any  distance  up  to  250  miles  for 
1 franc — Station  to  station  rate 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20402-8. 

New  Zealand — Policy  of  moderate  rates 
which  would  return  about  3 2 
per  cent.  (J.  Ward),  19515. 
Higher  rates  in  use  previously  had 
yielded  a smaller  return  (J. 
Ward),  19515. 
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State  Railw  ays — continued. 

Rates,  etc. — continued. 

...  Mileage,  Rates,  Question  of — not  quite  a mile- 
age rate,  although  decrease  in  rate 
per  mile  as  distance  increased  was 
not  so  great  as  in  England  (J. 
Davies),  21050-3. 

Comparisons  between  Irish  and  Western 
Australian  rates,  Question  of  insti- 
tuting (J.  Davies),  21284-6. 

Competition  came  in  between  a Railway 
and  a port — Rates  from  Melbourne 
to  Warranambool  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15940-2. 

Examples  of  distances  and  of  reductions 
made  in  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia (J.  Davies),  21054-60. 

Reasons  for  maintaining  rates  on  mile- 
age basis  (J.  Davies),  21061-3. 
21229-40. 


Private  Railways,  Comparison  of  Rates  w'th 
those  on  State  Railways — 
Australasia — Rates  lower  by  25  per  cent, 
than  on  Private  Railways,  in  some 
cases  more  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15822,  15915. 


Not  possible  to  charge  rates  similar  to 
those  in  Belgium  in  a country  where 
there  were  forty  companies  worked 
and  managed  by  separate  Boards 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20410. 

Small  Railway  could  not  give  the  facili- 
ties that  some  State  lines  with  a 
capital  of  £40,000,000  could  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15701-5. 


Quick  despatch  for  goods  necessitated  send- 
ing by  express  or  passenger  train  at 
higher  rates  (Poe),  14456. 

Reduction  of  Rates,  Policy  of,  with  a view 

to  development  of  the  country — 
Australasia  (J.  Davies),  21132-3. 

Automatic  continual  reduction  of 
rates  due  to  opening  up  new 
routes,  etc. — Bnllarat  example, 
etc.  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson). 
15742-4. 

Loss  incurred  in  certain  districts 
provided  there  was  a net  gain 
on  whole  system  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23978-9. 

Rates  reduced  in  order  to  develop 
Traffic,  and  developing  traffic 
was  then  used  to  further  reduce 
rates  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson), 
15824-7. 


Two-thirds  of  Surplus  applied  id 
reducing  Rates  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15826. 

Victorian  practice  (H.  C.  Geoghc- 
gan),  24997,  25139-43,  25211. 

Continent — Reduction  of  rates  not  uni- 
form (A.  D.  Price),  18319. 

New  Zealand  (J.  Ward),  19515. 

Western  Australia — Policy  of  reducing: 
rates  as  soon  as  Railways  wer< 
more  than  paying  Interest  anc 
Working  Expenses  (C.  S.  R 
Palmer),  19960-2,  19968-72. 
Amount  of  reduction  in  year  fol 
lowing  payment  of  11-48  pei 
cent  (J.  Davies),  21114-5. 
Comparison  of  West  Australia 
methods  with  Victorian  systen 
of  reducing  rates  by  State  sub 
sidy  (C.  S.  R,  Palmer),  20127-8 
Increase  in  Traffic  and  Earnings  (C 
S.  R.  Palmer),  19963-4. 
Industries  that  required  help,  Rate: 
reduced  on,  by  Government  (C 
S.  R Palmer),  19967,  20251-5. 
Large  reduction  of  rates  since  190f 
(L-  S.  R,  Palmer),  20028,  20029 
31,  20065-6,  20126,  20162-4 


State  Railways — con  tin  ued. 
Rates,  etc. — coni  in nett. 


Special  cr  Preferential  Rates  for  large  quan 
tities  of  traffic  not  given  in  Austra 
Iasi  a (J.  Davies),  21272-6. 
Federation,  Preferential  Rates  were 

tiven  prior  to,  but  since  then  no 
tate  was  allowed  to  give  preference 
to  its  own  over  other  Colonial  Goods 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer).  20225-7. 

New  Zealand  (J.  Ward),  19515,  19518-9. 
No  charge  could  be  levied  unless  ad- 
vertised in  public  Gazette,  no 
variation  possible  except  by 
action  of  Governor  of  Council 
(J.  Ward),  19551. 

Rebates  could  only  be  given  upon 
the  Authority  of  the  Legislative 
Parliament  (J.  Ward),  19519. 
Through  Rales,  Question  of — Railways  were 
self  contained  in  Western  Australia.  (C. 
S.  R.  Palmer),  20238. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  in  Australasian  States. 
Comparison  of  receipts  in  Ireland  with  re- 
ceipts in  West  Australia,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand  (J.  Davies).  20959-82. 
Comparison  of  Total  receipts  per  mile  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Total 
receipts  in  Australasian  States  (J. 
Davies),  21006-14. 

Goods’  receipts  and  Passengers’  receipts,  pro- 
portion of  Revenue  derived  from — Com- 
parison of  Australia  and  Ireland  (J. 
Davies),  21218-20. 

Total  not  Receipts  and  percentage  of  net 
receipts  upon  whole  capital  (J. 
Davies),  20995-21001. 

Nominal  additions  to  Capital  included 
(J.  Davies),  21002-3. 

Total  receipts  (,T.  Davies),  20983-4. 

Western ' Australia — 

Method  of  dealing  with  Receipts — Re- 
ceipts went  into  Treasury  as 
part  of  State  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure, was  budgeted -for  and 
passed  by  Parliament  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  19973-6,  20119. 
Preferable  system  to  that  of  a se- 
parate Railway  budget — Parlia- 
ment did  not  go  into  details  but 
had  the  right  to  do  so  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20120-5. 

Total  Receipts  (Balfour  Browne),  20083. 
Total  Receipts  per  mile  compared  with 
Ireland  (Acworth,  Balfour  Browne), 
20083. 

Train  mile  earnings,  Comparison  with 
Ireland  (J.  Davies),  21212-6. 
Working  Expenses — 

Comparison  ol  cost  per  mile  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  cost  per 
mile  in  Australasian  States  (J. 
Davies),  21015-23. 

Comparison  of  percentage  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  with  percentage  in 
various  Australian  States  and  with 
average  percentage  for  the  whole  of 
Australasia  (J.  Davies),  20985-94. 
Renewals  and  Additions — 

Australian  States — All  renewals  charged  to 
Revenue,  also  payment  out  of  Re- 
venue for  certain  works  which  might 
rightlj'  be  charged  to  capital  account 
(J.  Davies),  21310-2. 

Estimaie  made  each  year,  nothing  car- 
ried over  (J.  Davies),  21251-64. 

New  Zealand — Additions,  new  rolling  stock, 
etc.,  paid  for  out  of  capital  (J.  Ward), 
19541. 

Returns,  Recorded  Statistics  in  reference  to 
Government  lines  only  (J.  T.  N.  Ander- 
son), 15647. 

Rolling  Stock — Australasia,  Better  than  in  Ire- 
land and  not  so  good  as  in  England  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15818-9. 

Safety  Equipment — 

Less  would  do — Where  there  was  little  or  no 
traffic  interlocking  arrangements  were 
not  required  (J.  Davies),  21165-8. 
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State  Railways  continued. 

Safety  Equipment — continued. 
Western  Australia — 


Arrangements  left  entirely  to  General 
Manager— Where  traffic  was 
thick  Equipment  was  equal  to 
English  standard,  but  thinly 
populated  districts  were  not 
equipped  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  (J.  Davies).  21144- 
5,  21159. 

No  authority  other  than  the  Com- 
missioner and  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20204, 
20223a-24. 

.SVe  also  sub-heading  Signalling. 

Salaries  and  Wages— Australasia— 

Arbitration — 

New  Zealand — Court  might  possibly  be 
discontinued  now  that  it  was  seek- 
ing to  scale  down  wages  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20260. 

Western  Australia— Court  or  Judge 
could  settle  questions  relating  to 
pay  independently  of  Commission  or 
Parliament  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20248-50. 


Comparison  with  Great  Britain,  Salaries 
should  be  reduced  by  about  33  per  cent. 
— Cost  of  living  less,  but  cost  of  service 
greater  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15864. 

Fair,  but  not  excessive  Salaries  paid  mi  Vic- 
toria (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15863-4. 

Increase  in — 

New  Zealand— Recent  increases  in 
salaries  and  wages,  Superannuation 
Fund  established  for  all  classes  of 
Railway  Servants  (J.  Ward),  19517. 
Western  Australia — Workers  could  al- 
ways claim  an  Increase  under  the 
Arbitration  Act  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20212. 

Percentage  of  Surplus  given  to  Staff  (J.  T. 
N.  Anderson),  15826. 

Division  of  balance  of  £65,000  .in  1907 
(J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15732. 
Employees  of  Labour  and  Contractors, 
Objections  to  concessions  as  raising 
rate  of  wages  all  over  the  Colony  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15734. 

Good  effect — Keenness  of  Officials  in 
adopting  improvements  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15821. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  Australia  so  fai- 
ns Witness  knew  (C.  S.  R.  Pal- 
mer), 20211-12. 

Wages  Staff,  Mr.  Anderson’s  evidence 
referred  to,  and  not  to  the  salaried 
staff  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20210. 
Ward’s,  Sir  ,J.,  comments  on  concessions 
to  staff  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15734. 
Western  Australia — No  portion  of  sur- 
plus devoted  to  increase  of  salaries 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20206-7,  20209. 

Private  railways  and  State  Lines— Salaries 
about  the  same  proportionally  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15867. 

Reduction  of  Salaries  in  case  of  heavy  loss 
on  Railways — Occasional  rises  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15866. 

Worst  paid  people  were  members  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  on  Railway  Commissions — 
Nothing  except  travelling  expenses  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15926. 

Signalling — Australasia — 

Method  pursued  on  a line  with  three  trains 
each  way  daily  (J.  Davies),  21151-3. 

Standard  higher  than  in  United  States,  but 
not  equal  to  English  standard  (J. 
Davies),  21154. 

Western  Australia,  Cheaply  constructed 
agricultural  lines  not  hampered  by  re- 
gulations but  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
lines  worked  in  accordance  with  Board 
of  Trade 'Regulations  in  England  (C.  S. 
R.  Palmer),  19953-4. 

Single  Track  Lines,  proportion  of  in  Western 
Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  19901. 


State  Railways— eontin  tied. 

, Speed— Western  Australia  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20222-3. 

Coolgardie  to  Perth — 20  to  25  miles  an  hour 
(C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20179-80. 

Staff- 

New  Zealand — 

Appointment  of  Officers  by  Minister  of 
Railways  (.T.  Ward),  19538. 
Permanency  of  Appointments  (J.  Ward), 
19539-40. 

Salaries,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Payment  of  specially  competent-  men, 
readiness  to  pay — Mr.  Spaighfc's 
salary  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25127-32a. 
Victoria,  Staff  in— 

Effective  and  obliging  (H.  C.  Geoglvegan), 
25023. 

Insurance  compulsory  (H.  C.  Geoghegan) 
25064. 

Strikes  rare  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25063. 
Ton  Mile  Statistics  not  kept  in  Western  Australia 
— They  might  have  them  in  Victoria,  but 
they  were  not  published  (C.  S.  R. 
Palmer),  20165-70. 

Traffic — Local  traffic,  etc.,  in  Western  Australia — 
Great  deal  of  Local  Traffic  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer), 
20172-3. 

Suburban  short  distance  Traffic,  Large  per- 
centage of — Traffic  between  Perth  and 
Freemantle,  and  at  G'oolgardie  mid  Kal- 
goorlie  (C.  S.  R.  Palmer),  20173-8. 

Train  Mileage  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
compared  with  Train  Mileage  in  Ireland 
(J.  Davies),  21266-71. 

Train  Service — 

Belgian  Service  not  so  good  as  Irish  service 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23806-8,  23817-9, 
23902-4. 

Comparison  of  Ireland  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, us  shown  by  Train  Mileage 
Earnings  (J.  Davies),  21212-17. 
Disagreement  with  Mr.  Davies'  evidence 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25226-7. 

Undue  Preference — Rarely  or  never  heard  of  in 
Victoria  (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25031. 
Unified  system  v.  Separate  State  systems— Size  of 
Australia  made  State  Management  ex- 
pedient, case  not-  parallel  with  that  of 
Ireland  (H  C.  Geoghegan),  25239-45. 
Uniform  Sen-ice,  Less  Costly  Service  on 
secondary  lines  and  irreducible  mini- 
mum on  least  important  lines  promoted 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25151. 

Victoria — Trains  more  frequent  than  in  Ire- 
land (H.  C.  Geoghegan),  24991. 

Ward’s,  Sir  J.,  Article  on  State  Ownership  of 
Railways  (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15680-3, 
15706-10,  15884. 

Working  Expenses,  sec  sub-heading  Receipts  and 
Expenditure. 

Working  of  System  of  State  Railways — 

Did  not  commend  itself  to  people  who  had 
seen  it  (E.  Selater),  14591. 

Countries  alluded  to — Germany  and  Bel- 
gium (E.  Selater),  14593. 

Success  of  System — 

Australasia-  (H.  Geoghegan),  24989, 
25150. 

Most  successfully  worked  Railways 
were  .those  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  (J. 
T.  N.  Anderson),  15686-8. 
Germany — Increase  in  Goods’  Traffic,  etc. 
(T.  Mayne),  12657. 

liefer  also  to  6ub-lieadings  Development-  and 
Private  Lines. 

Statistcs— Railway  Statistics: 

Fuller  Accounts  proposed — Not  anything  like  as 
full  as  t-hev  might  be  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17693-704. 

Earnings — Publication  by  Board  of  Trade  of 
Gross  Earning?  and  of  Earnings  per  male 
per  annum,  Proposed  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17709-16. 

Ton  Mile  and  Passenger  Mile  Returns  should 
be  given— Indian  Railways  gave  them, 
and  American  Railways  had  laid  the 
greatest,  stress  upon  them  ' (W.  T. 
Trench),  17705-8. 
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Steamer  Service : 


Experimental  Services  established  under  Act  of 
1896 — Shannon  Service  from  ArtiMone  to 
Killaloe  with  a cross-lake  Service  on 
Lough  Derg  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21562- 
80. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 


Strabane : 


Fireless  Waiting  Room  in  winter,  Complaint  of 
Passengers  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12488-91. 

Market  Days — Complaint  that  Deny  had  greater 
facilities  in  Cheap  Trains,  equal  facili- 
ties for  Strabaue  proposed  (J.  M'Colgan). 
15478,  15512-6. 

Midland  Railway  Company,  effect:  on  distriot — 
Competition  in  rates  beneficial  at  first — Com- 
panies had  now  agreed  to  charge  equal 
rates  and  fares  and  to  pool  the  traffic 
(J.  M'Colgan),  15528-30. 

Porters  and  Accommodation,  Company 
economising  to  dissatisfaction  of  Mer- 
chants and  Farmers  (J.  M'Colgan), 
15530-4. 

Population  and  position  of  town  (J.  M'Colgan), 
15469-71. 

Post  Office,  position  of  .Strabane  with  regard  to 
— Number  of  sub-offices,  etc.  (J.  M'Colgan). 
15557-9. 

Railway  Officials  courteous  and  attentive  both 
on  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways 
(J.  M'Colgan),  15479. 

Rates — 

Company’s  Risk  Rates,  Wines  and  Spirits 
carried  on  higher  scale — Impossibility  of 
getting  claims  settled  owing  to  Railway 
practice  of  making  Carters  sign  for  goods 
without  knowing  anything  of  condition 
of  contents  (J.  M'Colgan),  15501-2. 
Complaint  that  Derry  was  being  built  up 
at  expense  of  Strabane  (J.  M'Col- 
gan), 15594. 

Cheap  Trains — Sion  Elax-spinning  Mills, 
Traffic  which  ought  to  come  to  Stra- 
bane carried  to  Deny  owing  to  there 
being  two  cheap  trains  on  Saturdays 
(J.  M'Colgan),  15560-4. 

Leeds  via  Derry — Cheaper  than  anv  other 
route  (J.  K.  Reid),  17352-3.  ‘ 

Stout,  Comparison  of  Rates  from  Derry 
and  Strabane  (J.  M'Colgan),  15509- 


Disparity  in  Rates  owing  to  Water  Competi- 
tion— 

Instances  (J.  M'Colgan),  15502-7.  15480- 
6,  15487-90,  15589-92. 

Stations  close  to  point  of  sea  competi- 
tion, etc.,  to  have  a rate  nearer  to 
that  allowed  to  the  competitive 
point  proposed  (J.  M'Colgan),  15593. 
Omagh  complaining  of  undue  preference,  see 

Omagh— Rates,  Special  Rates. 

Stout — 

Preference  to  Derry— Comparison  of 
rates  from  Deny  and  Strabane  (J. 
M'Colgan),  15509-11. 

Reduction  of  Rates  from  20s.  to  9s  6 el 
t,  . ^ (J'  M‘Colgan),  15509. 

Through  Rates  to  Southern  towns— Excessive 

Rates  (A  Weir),  13524-6. 

Cheaper  Ratos  to  be  had  to  English  and 
Scotch  towns— Instances  (A  Weir 1 
13526-35,  13579-85. 

Keverss  Rates  applying-Resolt 

would  be  that  woollen  goods  could 
cotne  in  cheaper  from  England  and 
Scotland  than  they  eould  be  sent  to 

135887  PartS  °l  Ireland  (A'  Weir)> 
CoHe^ton  and^delivery  not  included  (A. 

bMh  <A- 
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Strabane  and  Letterkenny  Railway. 

Authorising  Act  of  Parliament  (F.  H.  Miller), 


Strabane  and  Letterkenny  Railway — continued. 
Board  of  Works  and  Chief  Secretary  supported 
competing  line  against  Traffic  Interest 
of  line  of  which  they  wore  Mortgagees 
(F.  H.  Miller).  17115. 


Letterkenny  Line,  Question  of  Competition  with 
(R.  II.  Todd),  13952,  14026,  14028  (M 
A.  Ballantine),  17023. 

Arrangement  between  promoter's  and  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  of  England  Com- 
panies (W.  J.  Hanna),  14173. 

Donegal  County  Council  passed  a resolution 
in  favour  of  the  line,  but  all  the  eastern 
Members  voted  against  it  (W  J 
Hanna).  14232-3. 

Extension  from  Convoy  to  Letterkenny  made 
the  Line  competitive — Opposition  of 
Lough  Swilly  Company  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  in-eventing  promotion  of  line 
beyond  Convoy  (F.  H.  Miller),  17099-101. 

Parliamentary  sanction  beyond  Convoy  re- 
fused by  Lords’  Committee  (W.  J. 
Hanna),  14173. 

Line  not  yet  made— in  course  of  con- 
struction (R.  H.  Todd),  13953. 

Ratepayers’  position,  Effect  on — 

Competition  would  put  an  end  to  rate- 
payers’ hopes  of  relief  (W.  J 
Hanna),  14170-3,  14203-4. 

Ratepayers  would  be  the  sufferers,  Trea- 
sury was  i.bsolutelv  protected 
(11.  H.  Todd),  14031-3. 

There  were  cases  when  the  Treasury 
had  lost,  but  in  those  cases  they 
had  only  the  security  of  the 
undertaking  (R.  H.  Todd), 
14033. 

Relief  for  contributing  area  in  respect 
of  £35,000  Mortgage. — Opening  of 
new  line  good  ground  for  expecting 
relief  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18050, 
18054. 

Treasury  should  bo  satisfied  with 
security  of  undertaking — Scheme 
was  a thoroughly  good  one,  and 
should  be  supported  (R.  H.  Todd). 
14034. 

Safeguards,  Question  of — Witness  had  not 
seen  the  Bill  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14205-6. 

Sufficient  margin  to  admit  of  a diversion  of 
traffic  in  witness’s  opinion  (G.  E. 
Shanahan),  18060-1. 

Traffic  would  be  diverted  from  Deny  South 
and  East  (R.  H.  Todd),  14000.' 

Wyndhnm’s,  Mr.,  support  of  project  and 
admission  that  Letterkenny  line  would 
suffer  to  some  extent  (W.'  J.  Hanna), 
14173;  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18051-3. 

Londonderry — Diversion  of  Traffic  to  Strabane 
(M.  A.  Ballantine),  17021-4;  (J.  K. 

Reid),  17334,  17336. 

Conceded  on  all  sides — Mentioned  in  Parlia- 
ment when  Bill  was  going  through  (F- 
H.  Miller),  17139. 

Londonderry  Corporation  did  not  oppose  the 
Line  directly — Relied  on  Opposition  of 
Harbour  Commissioners  and  Lough 
Swilly  Company,  Reasons  for  not  oppos- 
ing independently  (F.  H.  Miller), 
17080-6,  17094-9,  17104-7. 

Londonderry  Harbour  Commissioners’  Ap- 
plication to  Parliament  for  Protect' on 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17332,  17335. 

Not  an  argument  in  favour  of  Amalgama- 
tion of  Lough  Swilly  Company  with 
Midland  or  Great  Northern — Letter- 
kenny Traffic  largely  a Traffic  in  perish- 
able goods  for  which  Derry  had  no  de- 
sire (M.  A.  Ballantine),  17025-7. 


Strabane  Mercantile  Association. 

Members— Number,  etc.  (J.  M'Colgan),  15566-7. 
State  Purchase,  Association  in  favour  of,  but 
not  decided  as  to  how  it  should  be 
brought  about  (J.  M'Colgan),  15565, 
15568-9,  15586-8. 
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Sthabane  and  Cookstown: 

Railway  pix>jected  which  would  open  up  a wide 
district,  containing  quarries,  coal,  etc. 
(J.  M'Colgan,  15545-56. 


Stradbally  and  District. 

Barlej’,  Fall  in  price  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25516. 

Explanation  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25542-6. 

Canal  communication — Connection  with  Grand 
Canal  contemplated,  difference  in  levels 
too  great  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25462,  25594. 

Cattle  breeding  and  barlev  growing  country  Hi. 
G.  Cosby),  25428,'  25433. 

Coal  resources  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25434. 

Competition,  Railway  Competition — None  at 
Vicarstown,  and  Athy  was  nine  English 
miles  from  Stradbally  (R.  G.  Cosby), 
25520-1. 

Decay — Decrease  in  population,  Disappearance 
of  cattle  fairs  since  railways  were  run 
by  Maryborough  and  Athy  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25425-8,  25448-50. 

Distance  from  railway  station — everything  from 
Stradbally  had  to  be  conveyed  by  road 
(R.  G.  Cosby),  25429-30,  25433,  25455. 

Upkeep  of  roads — question  as  to  effect  of 
heavy  traffic  on  cost  of  upkeep  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25496-502. 

Limestone  Quarries  recently  opened  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25430. 

Nature  of  stone — very  best  stone  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25432,  25452,  25493. 

Number  of  mem  employed  (R.  G.  Cosbv). 
25431,  25492. 

Stone  all  carted  to  nearest  railway  station, 
Carnal  not  used  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25440- 
1,  25492,  25494-5. 

Motor  service  proposed  for  goods  as  well  as 
passengers  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25525. 

Local  carters,  Opposition  of — There  would 
be  opposition  but  it  could  be  got  over  (R. 
G.  Cosby),  25529-0. 

Roads  were  adequate,  much  better  than  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland  (R.  G.  Cosby), 
25526-8. 

Railway  needed  to  develop  district,  refer  to 
Castlecomer  Coalfields — Railway  needed. 

Rates — 

Coal,  Canal  rates  for— Dublin  to  Vicars- 
town, rate  lower  than  to  Athy,  4 or  5 
miles  further  on  (R.  G.  Cosby),  25441- 
3,  25522-3. 

Complaint  not  so  much  of  rates  as  of  dis- 
tance goods  had  to  be  carted  (R.  G. 
Cosby),  25524. 

Reduction  impossible  under  present  circum- 
stances (R.  G.  Cosby),  25443. 

Resources  of  district — Possibilities  of  develop- 
ment (R.  G.  Cosbv),  25428,  25430-4, 
25438-9,  25441,  25447,  25451-4,  25508, 
25512-8. 

Stranorlar  and  Glenties  Lighi  Railway: 

Free  Grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Engines — Type  considered  suitable  for  use  on 
Burtonport  line,  Board  of  Works  state- 
ment in  reply  to  protests  of  Lough 
S willy  Company  (A.  Spence),  18917. 

Builders — Messrs.  Neilson  Reid  of  Glasgow 
(A.  Spence),  18932-3. 

Comparison  of  gradients,  etc.,  on  the  two 
lines  (A.  Spence),  18922-8,  18936. 

General  Manager  of  Glenties  Line  was 
Mr.  Livesey  who  advised  the  Board  (A. 
Spence),  18919-21. 

Type  of  Engines — Tank  Engines  (A  Spence). 
18929. 

Unsatisfactory  working— Warning  against 

type  given  by  ex-locomotive  engineer  of 
line  (A.  Spence),  18930-1. 

Treasury  Contribution  (T.  O’Donnell),  20373. 

Strawberries. 

Bulk  came  from  the  North  (J.  Harper),  13025. 

Sweeney,  Mr.  John. — Appearing  on  behalf  of  Done- 
gal County  Council. 

Evidence,  14808-932. 


EVIDENCE.  m 

T. 

Tasmania. 

Management  of  Railways — Not  managed  by  Com- 
missioners (J.  T.  N.  Anderson),  15676. 

Mileage  of  Railways  (J.  T.  N.  Andsrsonl,  15647. 

Refer  also  to  title  State  Railways. 

Taxation — Over-taxation  of  Ireland. 

Money  due  to  Ireland,  see  Nationalisation — 
Financial  Aspect. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Lawrence. — Representing  Committee  on 
Recessitation  of  Portumna  Railway. 

Evidence,  17836-47. 

Telegraphic  Communications  at  Railway  Sta- 
tions : 

All  stations,  Facilities  at,  proposed  as  on  Lon- 
don, Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way (E.  Sclater),  14531-3,  14538a. 

Many  small  stations  where  it  was  not  permitted 
to  use  the  company’s  instrument  (E. 
Sclater),  14534-8a. 

No  right  under  arrangement  with  Postmaster- 
General  to  send  telegrams  except  on  rail- 
way business  (Tatlow),  14538a. 

Terminals  : 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Decrease  in  Termi- 
nals would  result  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12505- 


Third-Class  Passengers  : 

Accommodation  worse  and  trains  fewer  than  in 
England  or  Scotland  (W.  Field),  13135. 

Better  accommodation  and  greater  care  pro- 
posed (W.  Field),  13306-7;  (J.  Clarke), 
22083-4;  (J.  Jordan),  25361,  25368, 
25408. 

Traffic  would  be  increased  (J.  Clarke), 
22099. 

Insufficient  accommodation,  Dirt-y  Carriages, 
etc.  (W.  Field),  13125-9. 

Roscrea  to  Birr — Carriages  needed  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  (W.  K.  Fayle),  14376- 
80. 

Lavatory  accommodation — Derry,  Belfast,  and 
Dublin,  Lavatory  accommodation  de- 
sired on  all  long  distance  trains  running 
between  (J.  M'Colgan),  15541-4. 

Mail  trains,  Third-Class  Passengers  not  allowed 
to  travel  on  Day  Mail  from,  Belfast 
to  Dublin,  sec  Fares — Mail  Trains. 

Main  line  to  Athlone  from  Castlebar,  Improve- 
ments needed  (J.  Clarke),  22085-92. 

English  Third-Class  Carriages,  Comparison 
with  (J.  Clarke),  22088-91. 

Rolling  Stock  very  different  from  that  on 
line  between  Athlone  and  Dublin  (J. 
Clarke),  22093. 

Midland  Railway — 

Accommodation  too  utterly  bad  on  Midland 
(A.  C.  Larminie),  21346,  21423. 

Not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Great 
Southern  (J.  Clarke),  22106-7. 

Through  Rates  : 

Difference  between  cross-Channel  Rates  and 
Local  Rates  giving  a preference  to  im- 
ported goods — Inland  Through  Rates, 
etc.  (W.  Field),  13090,  13109-11;  (J, 
Dolan),  13484;  (R.  H.  Todd),  13920; 
(P.  J.  Kennedy),  16487 ; (W.  T. 

Trench),  17644a;  (E.  Watson),  21631, 
21740,  21782,  21785,  21788;  (E.  J. 
Long),  22545-6;  (A.  Mackey),  23608 

Belfast  Firm  opening  house  in  Liverpool  owing 
to  differential  ratei  on  Midland  Railway 
(R.  N.  Boyd),  24157-8. 

Co-operation  in  sending  produce,  and  size  of 
consignment  question  (W.  Field),  13298- 
300. 

Existing  conditions  in  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries made  it  impossible  for  much 
greater  volume  of  traffic  to  be  sent,  but 
unless  cheaper  transit  could  be  given 
there  would  soon  be  no  traffic  (W. 
Field),  13312. 
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Throu gh  Rates-  con  ti nueci. 


Co-Operation — continued 

Meat,  Rates  for  from  Salisbury  and  South- 
ampton ito  London,  Preference  given  to 
imported  meat — Exceptional  case  (W. 
Field),  13316-7. 

Ownership  of  the  land  would  increase  in- 
dustry and  produce  and  so  facilitate 
co-operation  (W.  Field),  13318. 

Crippling  or  suppressing  Irish  Industries — 
Effect  of  system  of  free  imports  and 
preferential  through  rates  (W.  Field), 
13109-11,  13112,  13119-21,  13153; 

(W.  T.  Green),  16658;  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22737-8 ; (R.  Gibson),  26231. 

Difficulty  in  getting  Inland  Through  Rates — 
Great  effect  in  increasing  manufactures 
if  there  was  a little  more  elasticity  and 
consideration  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16487. 

Difficulty  in  getting  Outward  Through  rates, 
where  traffic  was  considerable  rates  should 
be  given  as  a matter  of  course  (M. 
M'Nelis),  16571-4. 

Butter  instance,  see  Limerick — Butter. 


Eggs- 


-Value  of  export  showed  outward  rates  t( 
be  reasonable  (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23787. 


England,  Preference  existing  in  (W.  Field), 
13298. 

English  Railway  Companies — Increasing  in- 
fluence causing  an  unfair  disproportion 
in  favour  of  Through  Rates  as  against 
Local  rates  (W.  T.  Green),  16588,  16637. 
Equalisation  of  Inland  Rates — Mileage  rates  pro- 
posed (R.  H.  Todd),  13936;  (T.  Corscad- 
den),  20640-2,  20664,  20702-10. 

Small  towns  handicapped  by  a Through  Rate 
to  large  towns  which  was  lower  than  that 
applicable  to  intermediate  stations — 
Dublin  to  Manorliamilton  instance  (T. 
Corscadden),  20634-9,  20660-2. 

Special  Train  could  be  obtained  if  goods  were 
wanted  cheap,  but  not  at  expense  of  in- 
termediate towns  (T.  Corscadden),  20663. 
Equalisation  of  Through  Rates  and  Local  Rates 
from  Port  of  Entry  to  Inland  Towns— 
Existing  Disparity  (T.  Mayne),  12623-4. 
Cotton  piece  goods,  Rates  from  Derry  to  Bel- 
fast compared  with  rate  from  Derry  to 
Manchester  (R.  L .Yeates),  14137-8. 
Furniture— Through  rates  from  London  to 
Tralee  compared  with  rate  from 
Dublin  to  Tralee  (W.  K.  Fayle), 
14251-84. 

Contention  was  that  local  trader  was  en- 
titled to  have  carriage  on  same  basis 

(W.  K.  Fayle),  14425-30. 

Limerick  Council’s  Resolution  in  favour  of 
(E.  J.  Long),  22436. 

Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork,  Cork  to  Tralee 
(W.  T.  Green),  16588-92;  (M.  A.  Ballan- 

17270  316987’  16989'90;  (J‘  K Reid)> 
Lioyd-George's,  Mr.,  Reply  to  Question  by 
Mr.  Field  (W.  Field),  13300. 

Loss  would  be  entailed  on  Railway  Com- 
panies if  local  rates  were  reduced  to  such 
a level  to  meet  views  of  those  who  com- 
plained (E.  Watson),  21785-6. 

Lowering  of  Local  rates  to  same  level  as 
Through  Rates  proposed  (M.  A.  Bal- 
lantme),  16932-5,  16966. 

Not  practicable— Case  of  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork  (J  K 
Reid),  17270-3.  ' 

Magic  Lantern  Screen,  Case  of  (T.  Mavne'l 
12667  75  126°944’  12634'45'  12649-50’ 

Only  unfair  or  unreasonable  rates  that  should 
be  interfered  with  (J.  K.  Reid),  17280. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (W.  K.  Fayle)  14477  - 

22600J'  L°"g)l  22290 ; (H'  J-’RordeX 

Opinion  that  the  discrepancy  should  not  be 
so  wide  as  it  was  at  present  in  some 
places  (J.  K.  Reid),  17264. 

Railways  worked  in  interests  of  foreign  manu- 

1262oTS  and  producers  (T-  Mayne), 


Tii rough  Rates,  etc. — continued. 

Equalisation  of  Through  Rates  and  Local  Rates— 
continued. 

Sea  Competition  question— Unfair  that  non- 
competitive places  should  be  penalised  to 
pay  for  concessions  to  other  places  (XV 
K.  Fayle),  14480-1.  ° 

Serious  grievance— General  tenor  of  evidence 
before  Commission  (T.  Mayne),  12618. 

Exports,  Effect  on — Productive  capacity  of 
Ireland,  something  wrong  when  so  small 
an  output  was  sent  to  the  different  mar- 
kets (W.  Field),  13279. 

Fair  rates  all  round  to  both  English  and  Irish 
proposed  (F.  J.  Craven),  19652-3;  fR 
Gibson),  26235-9.  v ' 

Fixing  or  Altering  of  Rates — 

English  Railways,  Control  of— North  Western 
practically  controlled  Irish  cross-Channel 
Companies  (E.  Watson),  21632,  21789-93. 
General  Conference  of  English  and  Irisli 
Railways,  Rates  fixed  at,  Rates  naturally 
fixed  in  interests  of  English  Railways  (J 
Dolan),  13484-5.  ' 


Flour  Milling  Trade— Unfair  Operation  of  rates 
(R.  Watson),  14086. 

Foreign  Competition — 

Bavarian  Chairs — Correction  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23779. 

Denmark  had  an  advantage  over  Limerick 

Only  method  of  competing  was  to 
give  similar  advantages,  Colonel 
Hutcheson  Poe’s  opinion  (W.  Reigh) 
17590.  6 

Butter  carried  for  nothing  could  not  com- 
pete—Nothing  to  do  with  the  Rail- 
ways, it  was  an  agricultural  question 
(W.  Reigh),  17591. 

Irish  Railways  were  not  developing  or 
encouraging  traffic  in  the  way  that  it 
would  be  encouraged  where  Railways 
were  State-owned  (W.  Reigh),  17592. 

Exports  from  Foreign  Countries  to  Great 
Britain  had  enormously  increased,  while 
those  of  Ireland  had  in  some  cases  de- 
clined— Essential  to  Irish  interest  that 
she  should  retain  a share  of  supply  to 
England  (W.  T.  Green),  16650-4. 

Reduction  of  Outward  rates  to  British  Mar- 
kets in  order  to  give  Irish  Agricul- 
turists a chance — 

Good  system  of  Outward  Through  Rates, 
but  reduction  would  in  some  cases 
bring  increased  Traffic  (M.  A.  Bal- 
lantine),  16963,  17008. 

Irisli  Agriculturists  to  blame,  many 
things  in  which  they  were  behind 
their  foreign  competitors  (M.  A.  Bal- 
lantine) , 16964. 

No  hope  for  Irish  Agriculturist  unless 
something  of  the  kind  were  done — 
Tendency  was  to  let  the  land  run  to 
grass  (W.  Reigh),  17547. 

Protection  the  real  aim  of  reductions 
proposed  for  outward  rates  (H. 
J.  Forde),  22670-3. 

Free  Trade  policy  of  Government, 
Question  how  far  railways  would 
be  justified  in  pursuing  an  oppo- 
site policy  (H.  J.  Forde),  22674, 
22677-8. 

Protection  already  exercised  by 
Government — Instance  in  regard 
to  application  of  provisions  of 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  (H.  J. 
Forde),i  22675-6. 

State  Authority  the  only  authority  that 
could  grant  a reduction  which  might 
involve  loss  (W.  Reigh),  17584. 
State-owned  railways  in  Foreign  Coun 
tries,  Government  Policy  of  granting 
exceptionally  low  Export  Rates — 
Similar  policy  an  absolute  necessity 
in  Ireland  (W.  Reigh),  17581-3. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Furniture — London  to  Tralee,  Rate  compared 
with  rate  from  Dublin  to  Tralee  (W.  K. 
Fayle),  14251-84,  14425-30. 
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Through  Rates,  etc. — continued. 

Inequality  of  Inward  and  Outward  Rates,  Ques- 
tion of  (W.  J.  Hanna),  14229. 

Denial  by  Goods  Manager  of  Great  Northern 
and  Local  Manager  of  Midland  at  Bel- 
fast (W.  A.  Lindsay),  23778. 

Equalisation  of  Inward  and  Outward  Rates, 
proposed  (A.  Hacker),  23607. 

Existence  in  certain  cases — Witness  believed 
it  existed  (E.  Watson),  21632. 

Linen  Rate  from  Belfast  to  London  and  from 
London  to  Belfast  (W.  A.  Lindsay). 
23780-2. 

Liverpool  to  Dublin  and  Dublin  to  Liverpool 
— No  inequality,  cross-Channel  rates  re- 
gulated entirely  by  competition  (E.  Wat- 
son), 21741-6,  21794-6. 

Lower  rates  and  increased  facilities  given  to 
British  or  foreign  manufacturers  (W. 
Field),  13297. 

Reduction  of  Outward  and  increase  in  Inward 
rate  proposed  (W.  Field),  13280. 
Buda-Pesth  Conference — Resolution,  see 
Buda-Pesth. 

Information  as  to  incidence  of  Rates,  Difficulty 
in  getting  (R.  N.  Boyd),  24254-6. 

State  Ownership  would  provide  a remedy  (H. 
C.  Geoghegan),  25094-5. 

Inland  Through  rates  considerably  higher  than 
Outward  Through  Rates — Comparison  of 
rates  from  Londonderry  to  towns  in 
South  of  Ireland  with  Rates  from  Lon- 
donderry to  London  and  Edinburgh  (M. 
A.  Ballantine),  16830-3. 

Cheap  rates  would  develop  Trade  and  pay 
Railway  Company  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 
16834. 

Kerry  County  Council  Resolution  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22816. 

Large  centres  in  England,  Rates  to,  reasonable — 
Rates  to  anywhere  else  almost  prohibi- 
tive (R.  Gibson),  26233. 

Local  Rates,  Sum  of,  lower  than  through  rates  in 
some  cases  (E.  Watson),  21862  ; (R.  W. 
Walsh),  23032-50. 

Machinery,  see  that  title. 

Manufactured  imports  which  could  be  made  in 
Ireland  (W.  Field),  13110-1. 

Prices  need  not  be  higher,  but  even  if  they 
were  the  people  would  have  employment 
and  be  more  prosperous  (W.  Field), 
13154-5. 

Minimum  rate  given  for  smaller  quantities  in 
case  of  through  rates.  Preference  given  to 
Liverpool  over  Dublin  in  regard  to  Feed- 
ing Cake  and  Fertilisers,  see  Dublin — 
Feeding  Cake. 

More  malignant  even  than  high  inland  rates  (W. 
Field),  13108. 

No  evidence  to  show  that  rates  were  in  excess  of 
what  companies  had  a right  to  charge  (E. 
Watson),  21784. 

No  Through  Rates — 

Inland  Through  rate  from  any  station  to  any 
station  in  Ireland,  opinion  in  favour  of 
(H.  Lynch),  23339-10. 

Machinery — Complaint  in  reference  to  heavy 
Machinery  from  Ipswich,  see  Machinery. 

Shirt  Industry  at  Londonderry  and  Buncrana 
(J.  M'Laughlin),  19715-6,  19786-9, 

19833-5,  19876-83. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Preference — Nothing  to  prevent  Railway  Com- 
pany from  giving  a preference,  but  it 
must  not  be  an  undue  Preference  (W. 
Field),  13156-7. 

Proportion  of  through  rate  taken  by  railway, 
company,  Question  of — 

Information  as  to — Desirable  that  informa- 
tion should  be  available — No  means  of 
obtaining  it  at  present  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 16973-5. 

Limerick  Leather  Trade  instance,  see  Lime- 
rick— Leather. 

Not  known  to  the  Public  (M.  A.  Ballantine), 


Through  Rates,  etc. — continued. 

Protection  in  her  own  Markets  desired  for  Ire- 
land— 

Consumer,  interest  of — Preference  given  to 
Foreign  Goods  not  eventually  in  con- 
sumers’ interest  (J.  Dolan),  13486. 

Desire  for  reduction  in  local  rate  in  cases  in 
which  a low  through  rate  from  Eng- 
land competed  with  goods  produced  in 
Ireland  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16968-71, 
16984-5. 

Inward  through  rates  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  assist  Irish  Industries  (J.  Dolan), 
13487-9  ; (H.  J.  Forde),  22597-8,  22656. 

Opinion  against  Cheap  Inward  Rates  on  any 
article  that  could  be  produced  in  Ireland 
(J.  M'Colgan),  15491. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Cheap  Inward  Rates  for 
everything  which  could  not  be  produced 
in  Ireland  (J.  M'Colgan),  15492. 

Protective  tariff  would  have  same  effect  as  raising 
railway  rates  (E.  J.  Long),  22547. 

Reason  for  difference  between  Through  Rates  and 
Local  Rates — Witness  knew  of  no  reason, 
it  was  a question  or  the  Railway  Com- 
pames  (E.  Watson),  21783,  21785. 

Reduction  of  Outward  Rates,  proposed — 

Additional  Traffic  would  result  and  there 
would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  State  (T. 
(O’Donnell),  20471. 

Food  Products — Reduction  of  Rates  would 
stimulate  export  trade  to  England  (B. 
Collery),  16756. 

One-third  to  one-half,  Reduction  necessary  in 
many  cases — Reduction  suggested  was'  ap- 
plicable almost  to  the  whole  of  the  Out- 
ward Rates  (W.  T.  Green),  16655. 

Outward  Traffic  supplied  a large  part  of 
Railway  Revenue,  Requisite  reduction 
would  be  a large  sum  (W.  T.  Green), 
16656-7. 

Small  Towns,  Giving  through  rates  to  proposed 
(T.  Corscadden),  20643-4. 

State  Ownership  would  provide  a remedy  (H.  C. 
Geoghegan),  25094. 

One  Board  would  be  in  better  position  to 
negotiate  and  contract  with  British  and 
Foreign  railway  and  shipping  companies 
(H.  C.  Geoghegan),  25071,  25090. 

Water  Competition,  Effect  in  determining  through 
rates — Extent  to  which  railway  com- 
panies could  justly  reduce  rates  in  order 
to  get  traffic  away  from  steamers  (E.  J. 
Long),  22550-6. 


Encouragement  of,  by  Reduction  of  Railway 
Rates  (B.  CoUery),  16757. 

Timoleague  and  Courtmacsherry  Extension,  etc.  : 

Control  transferred  to  County  Authority,  Re- 
ceipts not  having  covered  working  Ex- 
penses for  two  years  in  succession 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  20505. 

Tipperary,  North  Riding  : 

Industries  (W.  T.  Trench),  17609-16. 

Light  Railways — No  Light  Railways  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17608. 

Rural  District  comprising  (W.  T.  Trench), 
17625. 

State  Quarries—  Handicapped  by  distance 
from  Railwav  and  from  Water  (W.  T. 
Trench),  17617-24. 

Tipperary,  North  Riding  County  Council: 

State-Ownership  of  Railways,  Opinion  in  favour 
of  (W.  T.  Trench),  17827-9. 

Todd,  Mr.  Robert  H. — Appearing  on  behalf  of  Lon- 
donderry Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Evidence,  13883-4079. 


Steamer  Compan/s  Interest  in  redndng  its  Tootist  DETE10,ln;ST  CoMfatre 
share  of  rate — Question  whether  steamer 
or  railway  company  had  more  interest  in  Date  of  establishment  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 

reducing  share  (E.  J.  Long),  22487-502.  18682,  18687. 
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Tourist  Development  Company — continued. 

Inception  of  scheme — Meetings  at  Dublin  Bel- 
fast, and  London  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18687. 

Results  obtained — Number  of  passengers  dealt 
with  per  annum,  etc.  (R.  M.  D. 
Sanders),  18684-7. 

Scope  of  Company’s  Work  (R.  M.  D.  Sanders), 
18678-80. 

Through  Bookings,  etc. — Arrangement  with  all 
the  railways,  Irish  and  English 
(R.  M.  D.  Sanders),  18677. 


Trade,  Board  of: 

Appeal  to,  with  reference  to  Rates  or  Facilities 
— Powers  under  conciliation  Clause  of 
Act  of  1888. 

Attitude  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  Com- 
plaints against  Railway  Companies  (W. 
Field),  13097. 

Avoidance  of  Board  of  Trade  advocated, 
Slowness  of  Remedy  (F.  J.  Craven), 
19632. 

Cumbrous  method — Impression  in  Ireland 
that  Board  of  Trade  was  very  hard  to 
move  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16912,  16922, 
16798,  17035;  (T.  Corscadden),  20679- 
86. 

Instance  in  which  Board  had  put  right  the 
matter  referred  to  them  (W.  T.  Wat- 
son), 21939-44. 

Investigation  of  Facts — Witness  did  not 
think  Board  of  Trade  had  power  to  in- 
vestigate facts  (J.  K.  Reid),  17242. 

Irish  Traders,  power  of  appeal  scarcely  used 
— Ignorance  of  power  among  traders 
(A.  Mackey),  23651-2,  24259-61. 

No  power  to  enforce  a decision — In  some  casts 
useful  in  bringing  about  a friendly 
agreement  (J.  K.  Reid),  17251-4. 

Transfer  of  Board’s  powers  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  respect  to  com- 
plaints arising  in  Ireland. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (W.  T.  Watson), 
21962-4;  (A.  Mackey  V 23648-50, 

_ 23653-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  temporary  trans- 
fer (W.  Field),  13395-6. 

Prosecutors,  Powers  of  Board  to  act  as 
— Not  desirable  that  Board  should 
act  both  as  Arbitrators  and  Prosecu- 
tors (W.  T.  Watson),  21970-3. 

No  separate  Department  for  Ireland—  -Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  charged  with  a cer- 
tain portion  of  its  -duties  (W.  Field. 
13098-9. 

Regulations  for  Railways  in  Ireland — Light 
Railways,  Regulations  might  be  greatly 
relaxed  if  lines  were  properly  con- 
structed and  heavy  gradients  avoided 
(A.  D.  Price),  18340-1. 

Traders’  Season  Tickets  : 

System  existing  in  Ireland  (A.  Mackey),  23567- 


Train  Mileage: 

Australian  State  Railways— Comparison  ( 
Train  Mileage  in  New  South  Wales  ar 
Victoria  with  Train  Mileage  in  Irelar 
m (J-  Davies),  21266-71. 

Total  Tram  Mileage  in  Ireland— Eight  Englis 
Companies  with  individual  train  mil 
ages  exceeding  mileage  of  combine 
Imsh  railways  (W.  Reigh),  17484. 

Train  Service  : 

*"d  Ireland — Comparison  , 

??  'H™  Train  Mi 
arning: s (J.  Davies),  21212-17. 
Connections  at  Junctions— Some  trains  fifcte 

Thro,  hS°rme  dld  nofc  <E-  J-  Dong),  22429 
Through  Carriages,  Absence  of— 

fen  lll»,  — « 

Amiens -street  and  Kino 
sayl?  ””p!:"'d  <W-  A-  lin 


Train  Service — co nt i nved. 


Through  Carriages,  Absence  of — continued. 

More  likely  to  be  obtained  if  railways 
were  -in  one  hand,  Question  of 
(W.  A.  Lindsay),  23964,  23966-7. 


Pressure  on  Railways  suggested  (W.  A.  Lind- 
say), 23859-62,  23963. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 


Amalgamation  of  G.  S.  & W.  R.  and  W aterford 
and  Limerick  Railways,  Loss  of  Com- 
petition, etc.  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22884-93,  22961-2. 

Distributing  Centre — Amount  imported  by 
Mr.  M'Cowen’s  firm,  proportion  sent 
by  sea  (W.  H.  M'Cowen),  17367-9, 
17460-1. 

Population  and  Trade,  Increase  in  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22963-5. 

Railways  sowing  Tralee  before  and  after  Amal- 
gamation (Sc.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22885- 
9,  22956-9. 

Rates — 

Amalgamation  Act,  undertaking  with 
Reference  to  Rates  had  not 
been  carried  out  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 
17463-5. 

Proportionate  Reduction  would  be 
satisfactory  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 
17466. 

Breadstuffs — Comparison  of  Rates  and 
Distances  from  Tralee  to  Mallow, 
Killamey,  Killorglin,  and  Castle- 
island — Reduction  of  Tralee  Rates 
desired  (W.  H.  M'Cowen),  17397- 
400,  17402-3. 

Stereotyped — Railway  Commissioners 
would  noit  allow  them  to  be  advanced 
(Healy),  17401;  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 
17465. 

Special  rates  outwards  equal  to  those  into 
Kerry,  proposed  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan), 
22842-5. 

Through  Rates — Comparison  with  Local  Rates — 

Bedsteads— Rate  from  Kingsbridge  com- 
pared with  rate  from  Warrington  via 
Kingsbridge  (St.  J.  H.  Doran),  22757- 
67. 

Breadstuffs1 — Through  Rates  between  Liver- 
pool and  Dingle  detrimental  to 
trade  of  Tralee  (W.  H.  M'Cowen), 
17411-7. 

Question  whether  it  was  better  to  carry 
the  traffic  for  2s.  6 d.  or  not  get  it 
at  all  (W  ,H.  M'Cowen),  17467-73. 

Furniture — Rates  from  London  compared 
with  rates  from  Dublin  (W.  H.  Fayle), 
14251-84,  14425-30. 

Hardware — Rate  from  Tralee  to  Water- 
ford, from  Birmingham  via  Dublin  or 
Waterford  to  Tralee  and  from  Dublin  to 
Tralee  (St.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22756-8. 

Liverpool  to  Tralee,  via  Cork— Hard- 
ship upon  Cork  (W.  T.  Green), 
16588-92. 

Exceptional  case,  No  other  place  in  Ire- 
land where  rates  would  vary  so  much 
(M.  A.  Ballantine),  16987,  16989- 

Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork  or  Waterford 
— Comparisons  with  local  rates  for 
grain  (S.  J.  H.  Donovan),  22742-51, 
22828-33A,  22870-2,  22874. 

Sea  Competition  Question  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22907-20. 

Sea  Competition  Question  from  London  to 
Tralee — Unfair  that  places  which  were 
not  competitive  should  be  penalised  to 
pay  for  concessions  to  other  places 
(W.  K.  Fayle),  14480. 

Tram  Service,  Complaints  as  to  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22875-81,  22800-5. 

Week-end  Tickets  available  only  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday  while  cheap  tickets 
from  Dublin  to  Killamey  were  avail- 
able from  Friday  to  Monday  (St.  J.  H. 
Donovan),  22789-95,  22939-49. 
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'Tealee  and  Dingle  Railway  : 

Accidents  due  to  Bad  Construction 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20928-9. 

Accident  in  1907  (T.  O’Donnell),  20352-4. 

Camp  Accident  (T.  O’Donnell),  20304-6, 
20308-9. 

Board  of  Trade  inquiry — Expenditure 
recommended  to  alter  curves 
and  gradients  (T.  O’Donnell). 
20316-21. 

Not  carried  out — Treasury  would . 
not  give  the  money  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20322-3. 

Irish  Judges’  Criticism  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (T.  O’Donnell),  20325-9. 

Act  of  1883,  Railway  built  under  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20294. 

Capital  Expenditure,  Duty  of  Board  of 
Works  to  submit  an  Estimate  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20442. 

Engineering  Questions  considered  by 
Board  of  Works,  then  submitted  to 
Grand  Jury,  and  finally  to  Privy  Coun- 
cil (T.  O’Donnell),  20440. 

Estimates  and  Preliminary  Expenses 
chargeable  on  Local  Authorities  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20439. 

No  one  likely  to  build  another  rail- 
way under  the  Act,  so  it  was  hardly 
worth  abusing  it  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20492-4. 

Amalgamation  Act  between  G.  S.  and  Water- 
ford and  Limerick — Towns  on  Tralee 
and  Dingle  Railway  not  affected  (W.  H. 
M ‘Cowen),  17457-9. 

Arbitrators  appointed  by  Board  of  Trade,  Duties 
of — Arbitration  statutory  under  Act 
of  1883  (T.  O’Donnell,  G.  E. 

Shanahan),  20513-4. 

Capital — 

Allocation  of  Capital  between  the  different 
Baronies  (T.  O’Donnell),  20285. 

Total  Guaranteed  Capital  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20284.  h 

'Chairman — Witness’s  connection  with  the  line 
had  extended  just  over  two  years 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20435. 

■Construction— Cheap  Construction  resulting 
in  inefficient  working  and  heavy 
liability  of  contributing  areas  and 
Treasury  (T.  O’Donnell),  20454-5, 
20467. 

Accidents  due  to  bad  Construction,  see 
that  sub-heading. 

Average  cost  per  mile  £2,700— Apparently 
low  but  not  really  so  if  condition  of 
line  were  taken  into  account  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20287-91. 

Board  of  Works  Responsibility — If  'there 
were  any  law  that  would  deal  with  De- 
partments criminally,  the  Board  of 
Works  would  be  indicted  and  convicted 
T.  O’Donnell),  20442-4. 

Grand  Jury  very  anxious  to  get  the  line  and 
possibly  they  could  not  find  more  capi- 
tal (T.  O’Donnell),  20441. 

Sixteen  miles  of  Railway  laid  on  Public 
Roads  (T.  O’Donnell),  20300-1. 

Sleepers — Witness  thought  they  were 

20302  W<X>d  Sle6perS  (T- 

■Cost  of  Transit — Reduction  as  compared  with 
_tyansit  by  Road — Rates  for 
•Flour  Stuffs  and  Mackerel  (T 
O’Donnell),  20269-71. 

’County  Council— Control  of  Line- 

Date  of  taking  over  line  (W.  H.  M’Cowen) 
17404-7. 

Railway  Committee  appointed  by  County 
Council— Constitution  (T‘  O’Don- 
nell), 20504,  20506-9. 

Members  appointed  as  Representatives 
of  the  District  and  not  on  account 
of  railway  knowledge  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20504,  20506-9. 

Railway  taken  over  by  Grand  Jury  at  the 
end  of  the  legal  two  years’  limit,  and 
transferred  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  the 
County  Council  (T.  O’Donnell),  20505. 

Date  of  opening,  (T.  O’Donnell),  20265,  20281 


Tealee  and  Dingle  Railway— continued : 


Fares — Passenger  Fares — 

Cheap  Fares  to  Castle  Gregory  during 
Summer  Months  (T.  O’Donnell),  20279. 

Market  tickets  three  days  a week  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20279-80. 

Railway  Fare  one  quarter  of  the  former 
Car  Fare  (T.  O’Donnell),  20278. 

Financial  position — Impossible  to  make  the  line 
pay  without  alteration  of  gradients,  Im- 
possible foV  the  district,  to  raise  the 
money  (T.  O’Donnell),  20334-5. 

Fishing  Industry— Beneficial  Effect  of  Railway, 
etc. — 

Competition  with  Cahirciveen — Harbour 
Accommodation  better  on  Dingle  side, 
handicapped  by  the  Railway  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20519. 

Development  impossible  prior  to  opening  of 
Railway — Nearest  Railway  station  was 
thirty-two  miles  distant  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20266-8. 

Earlier  Delivery  in  English  Market,  and 
better  prices  for  the  Fish  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20271-2. 

Fenit,  Harbour  at,  with  Broad  Gauge  line 
running  to  it — Disadvantage  under 
which  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway 
laboured  with  regard  to  rapid  transit  of 
Fish  (T.  O’Donnell),  20569-72. 

Fresh  Fish  now  sent  to  French  and  English 
Markets  (T.  O’Donnell),  20276-7. 

Number  of  men  employed  in  Dingle  and 
District  (T.  O’Donnell),  20273-5. 

Salt  for  curing  obtained  by  means  of  the 
Railway  (T.  O’Donnell),  20272-3. 

Gauge — Government  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  (W. 
H.  M’Cowen),  17404. 

Not  proposed  to  convert  line  to  Broad  Gauge 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20519,  20525. 

Government  Assistance — 

2 per  cent,  on  Capital  borne  by  Guaranteeing 
Baronies  and  2 per  cent,  by  the  Ex- 
chequer (T.  O’Donnell),  20293. 
Redemption  of  Annuity  of  £2,400— Terms 
of  redemption  saving  £800  a year  to 
the  Baronies  (T.  O'Donnell),  20295. 

No  free  grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20292. 

Gradients  (T.  O’Donnell),  20303-4. 

Advantage  to  District  if  Gradients  could  be 
altered — Present  difficulties  in  connection 
with  Cattle  and  Fish  Traffic  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20338. 

Camp  Gradient  the  worst— Accident  in  1893 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20304. 

Grant  of  £23,000  from  Irish  Development  Grant 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20318,  20324. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  Relations 
with  (T.  O’Donnell),  20527-9. 

Guarantee — 

Amount  paid  yearly  by  Co.  Kerry  for  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20335-7. 


-oaroma.1  uontra  tuitions — 

Amount  levied  in  the  pound  a little  over 
2s.  6c7.  (T.  O’Donnell),  20462. 
Highest  other  levy  was  in  respect  of 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20463-4. 

Average  payment  (W.  H.  M’Cowen), 
17449-53;  (T.  O’Donnell),  20456-61. 
Net  Amount  levied  during  15  years  after 
deducting  local  taxation  re-fund  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20465. 

County  Guarantee — Annual  payment  of 

£5,000,  Railway  not  able  to  pay  working 
expenses  (W.  H.  M’Cowen),  17408. 

Double  existing  Guarantee  would  have  been 
required  if  the  line  had  been  properly 
constructed  (T.  O’Donnell),  20448-52 

Financial  Burden  on  Barony  through  which 
line  passed— Irish  Judges’  comments  (T. 
O Donnell),  20328-9. 

Guarantee  small  in  comparison  with  amount 
20453  inE  expenses  (T-  O’Donnell), 

Loss  on  Working— Guaranteed  areas  liable  (T 
O Donnell),  20286.  ' 

Amount^paid  (W.  H.  M’Cowen),  17408, 
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Teai.ee  and  Dingle  Railway—  continued : 
Guarantee — continued. 


Loss  on  Working — continued. 

Losses  had  occurred  every  year  from  the 
beginning  (T.  O’Donnell),  20332-3. 

Rates  paid  by  Barony  of  Corkaguiny,  1891- 
1907— 

Reasons  for  specially  low  rates  in  1901 
and  1902  (T.  O’Donnell),  20314-5 
2s.  in  1906  when  deficit  was  smaller  than 
in  any  previous  year — Explanation 
that  Rates  were  based  on  Expendi- 
ture for  previous  year  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20356-8. 

Improvements  necessary — Manager  and  Experts 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  be  able  to  make  the  interest  on  the 
£30,000  asked  for  (T.  O’Donnell),  20480- 
2. 

In  two  years  Expenditure  had  been  reduced 
by  £3,200  (T.  O’Donnell),  20483. 

Independence  of  Line,  Question  of  retaining  or 
relinquishing  independence  (T.  O’Don- 
nell), 20520-4. 

Industries  of  District  through  which  Railway 
passed — Fishing,  Live  Stock,  etc.  (T. 
O’Donnell),  20264. 

Inspection  by  Board  of  Trade — Memorandum 
handed  in  (Sir  H.  Jekyll),  p.  237. 

Text  of  Memorandum,  p.  237. 

Length  (T.  O’Donnell),  20282-3. 

Necessitous  District — Not  as  poor  as  Achill  or 
Galway,  but  quite  as  needy  as  some  dis- 
tricts that  got  Railways  free  under  the 
Balfour  grants  of  1890  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20495-9. 

Relief  desired  from  burden  which  those  Rail- 
ways with  free  grants  had  never  borne  at 
all  (T.  O’Donnell),  20500-2. 

Promotion  and  Legal  Expenses  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20445-8. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure — 

Camp  Accident,  Cost  of  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20308-9. 

Deficit  of  1906  less  than  in  any  previous  year 
— Due  largely  to  County  Council  control, 
Expenditure  reduced  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20354-5. 

Increase  in  Receipts  if  improvements  were 
made  (T.  O’Donnell),  20484. 

Large  expense  for  upkeep  and  necessary  im- 
provements due  to  faulty  construction 
and  insufficient  Rolling  Stock — Expendi- 
ture by  County  Council  (T.  O'Donnell), 
20307,  20310-1. 

Receipts  stationary  almost — 

Fish  Traffic,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Passengers  afraid  to  travel  for  fear  of 
Accidents  (T.  O’Donnell),  20515-6. 

Reduction  of  Expenditure  by  £3,200  in  2 
years  (T.  O’Donnell),  20482. 

Statistics  for  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for 
Half-years  ending  December  in  1900, 
1903,  1904  and  1906  (T.  O’Donnell), 
20339-51. 


Rolling  Stock — Manufacture  and  Repairs — 

Central  Depdt  in  Dublin,  proposed — Im- 
possible for  small  lines  to  do  proper  work 
with  small  capital  and  bad  equipment 
(T.  O’Donnell),  20487-9. 

Ordinary-  Repairs  done  on  the  spot,  anvthing 
of  a heavy  character  had  to  be  sent  to 
England  (T.  O’Donnell),  20485-6. 

Route  (W.  H.  M'Cowen),  17403. 

Taking  over  by  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  proposals  for  (W  H 
M'Cowen),  17454. 

Grant  of  £24,000  from  Ireland  Development 
Grant  (W.  H.  M'Cowen),  17455-6. 


Tealee  Haiibouk  Boaed. 

Inequality  of  Railway  Rates,  Objections  to  (St. 

J.  H.  Donovan),  22735-6. 

State  Purchase  with  Irish  Control  advocated  (St. 
J.  H.  Donovan),  22827. 


Tealee  Ueban  District  Council. 

Inequality  of  Railway  Rates  Objections  to  (St. 

J.  H.  Donovan),  22735-6. 

State  Purchase  with  Irish  Control  advocated  (St 
J.  H.  Donovan),  22808-10,  22827. 

Teahore  to  Dunmore  East. 

Railway  needed — Mileage,  Gauge,  etc.  (A  D 
Price),  18199-202. 

Industries  that  would  be  developed  (A  D 
Price),  18203-4.  ' ' 

Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act 
1883. 

See  title  Act  of  1883. 


Trench,  Mr.  W.  T.— Representing  County  Council  of 
North  Biding  of  Tipperary  and  Nenagh 
Urban  District  Council. 


Evidence,  17602-835. 


Allport  Commission  Recommendation — Witness 
would  be  satisfied  with  what  Tribunal 
recommended  (W.  Field),  13303-5. 

Appeal  Question— Appeal  to  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  House  of  Commons  proposed 
(R.  Gibson),  26245. 

Cheap  and  Accessible  Tribunal  needed,  no  matter 
what  it  was  called  (W.  Field),  13301 ; 
(W.  A.  Currie),  13685 ; (E.  Sclater), 
14552-4  ; (J.  M.  Cox),  14765;  (M.  A. 
Ballantine),  16911,  16918-20,  17033-4 ; 
(J.  K.  Reid),  17231;  (G.  O’C.  West- 
ropp),  21529 ; (W.  T.  Watson),  21947- 
9;  (E.  J.  Long),  22361,  22363-4,  22517, 
22520-3 ; (R.  Gibson),  26079,  26139, 

26148,  26205. 

Complainants’  Costs  should  not  be  paid  for 
them  (W.  T.  Watson),  21949-50. 

Difficulty  in  respect  of — Witness  could  not 
devise  a cheap  Tribunal  (M.  A.  Ballan- 
tine), 17042. 

State  Railways — Tribunal  would  not  apply 
in  case  of  State  Ownership  (E.  J.  Long)*, 

Department  of  Agriculture — Case  had  to  be  of 
Public  Interest  (J.  K.  Reid),  17233. 

Ireland,  Tribunal  should  be  in  (R.  Gibson), 
26081. 

Kind  of  Tribunal  proposed  as  substitute  for 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission — 

Capacity  of  any  ordinary  tribunal  to  deal 
with  nice  questions  of  railway  rates, 
Question  of  (E.  J.  Long),  22563-4a. 

Central  Authority  in  Dublin  with  a certain 
control,  but  not  being  Owners  of  the 
Railways  proposed  (B.  Collery), 
16735-7,  16779-80. 

Extended  Powers  suggested — Attitude  of 
Shareholders  and  Railway  Com- 
panies, not  proposed  that  Controlling- 
Body-  should  have  power  to  compel 
Reduction  of  Rates  and  Fares  (B. 
Collery),  16779-85. 

Commercial  men  as  Members — Belfast  Har- 
bour Commissioners  thought  there  should 
be  two  or  three  (W.  A.  Currie),  13686-7. 

Counsel  and  Lawyers,  Question  of  Exclusion 
of — 

Cooke’s,  Mr.  A.,  suggestion,  Belfast  Har- 
bour Commissioners  in  agreement 
with  (W.  A.  Currie),  13722-3. 
Exclusion  advocated  if  possible  (M.  A. 

Ballantine),  16920,  17039. 

First  instance,  no  Counsel  on  either  side 
proposed  (J.  Carvill),  20836,  20838,. 
20885. 

Interest  of  Lawyers  was  to  differ  (R- 
Gibson),  26151-6. 

Not  practicable  (W.  A.  Currie),  13720- 
1;  (J.  K.  Reid),  17236. 

Preferable  to  have  expert  assistance,  but 
possibly  a Tribunal  might  be  estab- 
lished before  which  the  average  Irish 
Barrister  might  be  the  usual  prac- 
titioner (J.  K.  Reid),  17260-1. 
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Tribunal  for  Dealing,  &c .—continued. 

Hind  of  Tribunal — continued. 

Independent  tribunal  of  one  railway  man, 
one  trader,  and  either  an  independent 
man  or  one  up  in  law  points  (J.  M. 
Cox),  14771.  v 

Inspector  appointed  even  by  railway  com- 
panies to  visit  smaller  centres  at  stated 
times  and  hold  court  of  inquiry  there 
(R.  Watson),  14098. 

Irish  Body  in  London  consisting  of  a few 
experts  and  one  or  two  Merchants 
with  experience  of  Railway  Business 
(M.  A.  Ballantine),  16913,  16916-7, 
16929. 

Legal  Tribunal,  a Board  of  arbitration 
which  could  be  approached  without 
expense  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  17037-8, 
17040-1. 

Powers  proposed  with  reference  to  In- 
vestigation and  to  Reduction  of 
Rates  (M.  A.  Ballantine),  16913-5, 
16930-6,  16977-81,  16987-94,  16993-4, 
16999,  17004,  17033-4. 

Value  of  such  a Board  even  without 
Power  of  reducing  Rates,  but  with 
power  to  inquire  into  grievances  (M. 
A.  Ballantine),  17005-6. 

Laymen,  Tribunal  composed  of,  Railway 
Companies  being  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging legal  assistance— Not  a practical 
suggestion  (J.  K.  Reid),  17259. 

Local  Court  needed  (E.  Greer),  18492. 

Permanent  Tribunal  sitting  in  Dublin,  com- 
posed of  Representatives  of  Railway 
and  General  Trade  Interests,  with 
possibly  a lawyer  at  the  head  of  it 
(J.  K Reid),  17234-5,  17237. 

Assistance  Question  (J.  K.  Reid), 

Payment  of  Persons  forming  Tribunal 
by  the  State  (J.  K.  Reid).  17238-40. 

Powers  to  be  conferred  on  proposed  Tri- 
bunal-Statutory Power  to  fix 
Rates  and  Prices  of  Commodi- 
ties, etc.  (J.  K.  Reid),  17265, 
17268-9,  17340-3. 

Railway  Companies  would  probably  re- 
sist a 'tribunal  with  power  to 
revise  rates — No  reason  why  it 
should  be  impracticable  (J.  K 
Reid),  17274-9. 

Staff  of  Inspectors  to  investigate  facts 
and  Report  to  both  sides— In 
majority  of  cases  Inspector’s  Report 
would  settle  matters  and  cheapness 
would  thus  bo  secured  (J.  K.  Reid), 
17241,  17243,  17318. 

Something  like  the  County  Court  desired 

although  probably  if  large  Railways  took 

over  smaller  Companies  there  would  be 

no  complaints  (T.  Corscadden),  20688- 

Reduction  of  Rates  by  Tribunal— Extent  to 
which  Shareholders  would  pay  for 
reductions  (E.  J.  Long),  22524. 

Dividends  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
duced— There  was  always  a reason- 
able rate,  What  the  traffic  would 
Dear  (E.  J.  Long),  22526-9. 

Government  Guarantee  would  be  neces 
sary  in  case  of  any  systematic  re- 
duction of  rates  while  railways  re- 
mained in  private  hands  (E.  J 
Long),  22531. 

Public  were  entitled  to  protection  under 
existing  monopolies  and  at  present 

22525 had  DOt  g0t  **  ^E‘  J‘  Long)> 

Three  experts  say,  Commission  of,  to  go  round 
the  country  hearing  appeals  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22617-22. 

Common  sense  view  to  be  preferred  to 
legal  view  in  many  business  measures 
(H.  J.  Forde),  22622-3,  22626. 

Peremptory  Orders,  Commission  should 
have  power  to  make  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22624-5.  h 


Tribunal  for  Dealing,  &c .—continued. 

Kind  of  Tribunal— continued. 

Procedure — Court  would  have  to  act 
strictly  on  legal  evidence,  Question 
how  local  solicitors  would  fare  when 
pitted  against  expert  managers  and 
railway  solicitors  (H.  J.  Forde) 
22627-34.  ’ 

Three  gentlemen,  one  a barrister,  of  con- 
siderable Railway  experience,  Ap- 
pointment on  a sort  of  roving  Com- 
mission  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21525. 
Powers  of  proposed  Court— Power  to 
order  payment  of  proportion  of  Costs 
personally  by  director  or  directors  at 
fault  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21525-8. 
Salary  and  pension,  Appointment  on 
proper  scale  of,  as  permanent  civil 
servants  (G.  O’C.  Westropp),  21525. 
No  suitable  tribunal  at  present  (W.  Field),  13092. 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  see  that  title 
Rates,  Control  of— Sense  in  which  Tribunal 
. „ should  control  rates  (R.  Gibson),  26240-4. 
Unification  of  railway  management  would  greatly 
simplify  procedure  (E.  Greer),  18537-8. 

Tuam  and  District. 

Amalgamation  of  Waterford  and  Limerick  Line 
with  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Re- 
sults, etc.  (J.  O’Donnell),  24928,  24953- 
64. 

Attitude  of  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Com- 
plaints not  so  much  regarded  since  amal- 
gamation (J.  O’Donnell),  24928,  24953, 
Antagonism  between  the  rival  Companies  was 
the  cause — Remedy  was  full  amalgama- 
tion (J.  O’Donnell),  24929-34. 

Delay  of  goods — 

Cattle,  detention  on  approach  road  to  station 
and  trouble  with  wagons — Great 
Southern  and  Western  should  pro- 
vide sufficient-  wagons  to  carry  traffic 
over  all  routes  (J.  O’Donnell), 
24919-20. 

Co-operation  existed  to  a certain  extent 
already  (J.  O’Donnell),  24947. 
Payment  difficulty  could  be  got  over  'f 
both  railways  supplied  wagons  to  be 
used  without  distinction  (J.  O’Don- 
nell), 24943-6. 

Representations  had  been  made  to  railway 
company — Negotiations  so  far  not 
satisfactory  (J.  O’Donnell),  24920-1. 
Dublin,  goods  coming  from,  by  Midland  sys- 
tem not  taken  by  2.30  a.ra.  goods  train — 
Goods  sometimes  took  3 days  to  come 
from  Galway  to  Tuam  (J.  O’Donnell). 
24916-8. 

First-class  return  to  Dublin,  Comparison  with 
English  fares,  Reduction  needed  (J. 
O’Donnell),  24894-6. 

First-class  return  to  Galway — Car  would  take 
two  people  for  considerably  less  (J. 
O’Donnell),  24891-4. 

Monthly  excursion  tickets  to  Dublin  and 
Galway — Great  Southern  and  Western 
should  give  same  privileges  as  the  Mid- 
land (J.  O’Donnell),  24883-8. 

Reduction  would  lead  to  increase  of  traffic 
(J.  O’Donnell),  24924-5. 

Bacon — 

Dublin,  Freight  from,  higher  to  Tuam 
than  via  Westport  to  Ballyglunin, 

6 miles  further  on  (J.  O’Donnell), 
24899,  24926. 

Liverpool  to  Dublin,  Comparison  of 
through  rates  from,  Rate  via  West- 
port,  etc.  (J.  O’Donnell),  24904-6. 
Drapery — Manchester  and  Dublin,  Compari- 
son of  rates  from  (J.  O’Donnell),  24909- 
10. 

Sugar — Rates  from  Glasgow  to  Tuam,  Bally- 
glum  in  to  Castlegrove  (J.  O’Donnell), 
24907-8. 
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Team  and  District — continued. 

Rates — continued . 

Wool — _ , 

Dublin  and  Bradford,  Comparison  of 
rates  to  (J.  O’Donnell),  24911-2. 
Galway  and  Tuam,  Rate  between— Pre- 
posterous rate  (J.  O’Donnell),  24913- 
4,  24927. 

Train  Service — 

Accommodation— Oldest  rolling  stock  used, 
though  Ennis  to  Tuam  was  the  part 
of  the  line  that  paid  best  (J.  O’Don- 
nell), 24889-91. 

No  evidence  offered,  that  portion  men- 
tioned paid  best. 

Early  train  needed  to  connect  with  Midland's 
6.15  from  Galway  to  Athenry  (J.  O’Don- 
nell), 24881-2. 

Tyler,  Sir  Henry. 

Prophecy  that  if  State  did  not  manage  the  rail- 
ways, the  railways  would  soon  manage 
the  State  (W.  Field),  13099-101. 

Tyrone  County — Light  Railways. 

Additional  Light  Railways,  Construction  pro- 
posed (M.  Lynch),  23201-2. 

Character  of  land  through  which  railways 
would  pass  (M.  Lynch),  23219-24. 

Finance  Question — 

Baronial  Guarantee — Ratepayers  experi- 
ence with  Clogher  Valley  Railway 
would  preclude  the  making  of  fresh 
railways  under  Baronial  guarantees 
(M.  Lynch),  23229. 

Desire  to  get  the  Cookstown  to  Strabane 
Railway  if  it  could  be  obtained 
gratis  (M.  Lynch),  23417-21. 

Free  grant  not  necessary — Extra  traffic 
accruing  from  branch  line  would  pay 
requisite  interest  on  outlay  (M. 
Lynch),  23230. 

Population  of  various  places  in  the  district 
(M.  Lynch),  23410-5. 

Reasons  for  not  using  existing  line  to  Fin- 
tona  and  for  need  of  additional  travel- 
ling facilities  (M.  Lynch),  23213-4. 

Routes  suggested  (M.  Lynch),  23204-12, 
23226. 

Suggestions  made  would  serve  interests  of 
district  better  than  proposal  to  link  up 
Clogher  Valley  and  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
system  (M.  Lynch),  23463-5. 

Gauge  of  Railways— 3 ft.  gauge  (A.  D.  Price), 
18174. 

Two  Light  Railways  at  present  serving  the 
county  (M.  Lynch),  23203. 


Ulster. 

Dead  Pig  and  Provision-curing  Industry,  see 
Belfast — Pigs. 

Ulster  Railway. 

See  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Ulster  and  Connaught  Company. 

See  Newry,  Ready  and  Tynan  Railway. 

United  States  of  America. 

Evils  of^pidvate  Ownership  (W.  Field),  13240, 
Protection^ Effect  in  promoting  trade  (W.  Field), 
Trend  of  events  travelling  towards  Nationalisation 
13240  3 Thompson’s  °Pini°n  (W.  Field), 


Valentia  Railway: 

See  Killorglin  and  Valentia  Railway. 
Victoria  : 

Bar  No  leader  of  Victorian  Bar  wore  silk 
• (D.  C.  Geoghegan),  p.  247 
State  Railways,  see  that  title. 


w. 

Wagons— Railway  Wagons  : 

Cattle  and  Live  Stock,  Wagons  for— 

Board,  roof,  and  foot-board  to  let  down,. 
New  trucks  should  be  built  with  (E. 
Sclater),  14539-42. 

Buffers— Ali  spring  buffers  (Tatlow),  14547. 

Double-decked  wagons  for  sheep  and  pigs, 
proposed  (A.  Mackey),  23589-93. 

Good,  generally  speaking  (J.  O’Connor), 
25794. 

Inspection  and  ventilation  at  floor  level,  all 
trucks  to  admit  of — Recommendations  of 
Irish  Cattle  traders’  and  Stockowners’ 
Association  (W.  Field),  13197. 

Lambs — Trucks  very  good  (J.  O’Connor), 
25943. 

Pipes  or  Vacuum  brakes,  increase  in  number 
of  trucks  fitted  with — Recommendations 
of  Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock- 
owners’  Association  (W.  Field),  13197. 

Screw  couplings,  Introduction  desired  (E. 
Sclater),  14545-6,  14549-50,  14599- 
601 ; ( J.  O’Connor),  25795-807. 

Extra  payment  for  convenience  not  ob- 
jected to  (E.  Sclater),  14602. 

Not  of  much  use,  not  required  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (Tatlow). 
14547,  14675. 

Standard  should  be  adopted  (E.  Sclater), 
14543,  14545. 

New  Wagons  were  built  to  a standard 
(Plews),  14544;  (Fitzgibbon),  14547. 

Transit  Committee’s  Recommendations,  Ex- 
tent to  which  recommendations  had 
been  carried  out  (E.  Sclater),  14631-4. 

Walsh,  Mr.  R.  W .—Resident  at  Castlebellingham,. 
County  Loutih. 

Evidence,  22969a-3197. 

Wandebforde,  Mr.  R.  H.  Prior. — Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  County  Kilkenny. 

Evidence,  15955-16214. 

Ward,  Sir  Joseph. — Premier  of  New  Zealand. 

Evidence,  19507-51. 

Successful  administration  of  Railways  in.  New 
Zealand,  Character,  etc.  (J.  T.  N. 
Anderson),  15678-85. 

Water  Competition,  Effect  on  Rates  : 

Encouragement  of  Coasting  Steamers  as  check 
on  railways,  Fair  rates  given  only 
where  there  was  Sea  Competition  (J. 
Sweeney),  14848,  14864. 

Interest  of  Railway  Company,  to  endeavour  to 
defeat  the  Water  Competition,  J- 
M'Colgan),  15589-92. 

Trading  Districts  near  the  Competitive  Point- 
Such  disparity  in  Rates  should  not  be 
created  as  amounted  to  derangement  of 
Trade  by  a Public  Carrier  (J.  M‘Col- 
gan),  15593;  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16474. 

Unification  or  State  Control  of  Railways  as 
remedy — Point  would  receive  more  at- 
tention under  Public  Control  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12494-5;  (J.  M'Golgan),  15595- 
7;  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16475. 

Defer  also  to  names  of  Places. 

Waterford  : 

Amalgamation  of  Great  Southern  and  Western 
and  Waterford  and  Limenick  Railway 
Company — 

Benefit  to  Waterford,  Question  of  (H.  J- 
Forde),  22586. 

Clause  in  Amalgamation  Act  designed  to 
protect  Waterford — Effect  of  Clause 
rendered  nil  by  decision  of  Railway 
Commission  in  regard  to  charge  pre- 
ferred against  Great  Southern  and 
Western  by  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Company  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22586,  22641-2. 
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Waterford — continued : 

Amalgamation — continued. 


Clause  iu  Amalgamation  Act— continued. 
Dublin,  Effect  of  decision  on  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22698-9. 

Serious  injury  to  Waterford,  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22640-2. 

Sufficient  protection  would  have  been 
afforded  by  Clause  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22697. 


Differentials — Existing  differentials  main- 
tained by  decision  of  Railway  Com- 
mission, but  they  should  have  been 
given  from  other  places  when  the 
Amalgamation  did  away  with  Com- 
petition (H.  J.  Forde),  22588, 
22695-6. 

Rosslare,  differential  accorded  to,  held 
to  be  not  justified  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22693-4. 

Opposition  to  Amalgamation  in  Water- 
ford, (H.  J.  Forde),  22584-5. 

Rosslare,  traffic  through,  did  not'  benefit 
Waterford  except  that  tourists  might  be 
brought  (H.  J.  Forde),  22589-93. 

Traders  served  by  the  three  railways  serving 
port  of  Waterford,  Extent  of  benefit  to 
(H.  J.  Forde),  22688-92. 

Claim  of  Waterford— Full  benefit  of  its 
^bgraPhical  position  (H.  J.  Forde), 

Concession  of  same  claim  to  other  ports,  e.g., 
Rosslare— Question  how  far  Waterford 
22645  9 COUCede  claim  (H-  J-  Forde), 

Cross-Channel  Steamer  services— Frequency,  etc. 
(H.  J.  Forde),  22580-3. 

Distributing  and  Shipping  Centre  rather  than 

S«,"25re"g  t<”“  (H'  r"d“>' 

0rig22  °f  SOOtlS  distributed  (H.  J.  Forde), 


Great  Western  of  England’s  Dominant  power  in 
South  of  Ireland,  Objection  to  (H  J 
Forde),  22595,  22666. 

No  objection  raised  in  the  old  days  because 
there  were  certain  advantages  for 
Waterford  (H.  J.  Forde),  22650-4. 
Amount  of  subsidies  paid  to  railway 
companies  in  pre-amalgamation 
days  (H.  J.  Forde),  22685. 
Individual  trader,  Question  as  to  bene- 
t,  . x to  (H-  J.  Forde),  22686-7. 

Rates  to  Tralee,  .ice.  Tralee. 

Rebates — 

Existence  of  cases  had  come  out  in  evidence 
before  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
(J.  Forde),  22611-6. 


System  of  secret  Rebates  between  Dublin 
and  South  Eastern  Company  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16392. 
Abandonment  of  System  (Healy),  16393. 
Clonmel  affected,  Rates  considerably 
Reduced  (P.  J.  Kennedy),  16393. 

Rosslare  route.  Opening  of— Considerable  dis- 
turbance of  traffic  caused  but  that  was 
being  gradually  got  over  (H.  J.  Forde), 
22609-10.  ' 

Toll  for  admission  to  new  station  taken  off, 
since  witness  submitted  proof  of  Evri- 
dence  (H.  J.  Forde),  22604-6,  22706. 

Continental  Method — Not  desirable  to  apply 
Continental  Methods  in  Ireland  (H.  J. 
Forde),  22707-8. 

Train  Service — Greater  Speed  and  punctuality, 
and  more  Rolling  Stock  desirable,  but 
on  the  whole  there  was  not  much  to 
complain  of  (H.  J.  Forde),  .22607-8. 

Waterford  iso  Limerick  Railway: 


Acquisition  of  by  Great  Southern  and  Western 
— see  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
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Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Li  shore  Railways 
Buying  up  by  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way aiid  Great  Western  Railway  of 
England— Disadvantage  to  South  of  Ire- 
land (M.  A.  Ennis),  12610. 

Losses  incurred  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12513-8. 


V>  ATERFORD  AND  TrAMORE  RAILWAY: 

Small  Parcels  scale  not  available  (M.  Lynch), 
23341-3. 


Waterford  and  Wexford  Railway: 

Buying  up  by  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way and  Great  Western  Railway  of 
England — Disadvantages  to  South  of 
Ireland  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12510. 

Losses  incurred  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12513-5 


Watson,  Mi.  Edward. — Managing  Director,  of  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company , 
Director  of  British  and  Irish  Steam 
Packet  Company,  etc. 

Evidence,  21609-865. 

Watson,  Mr.  Robert.— Appearing  on  behalf  of 
Londonderry  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Evidence,  14080-123. 

Watson,  Mr.  William  T.— Appearing  on  behalf  of 
Dublin  Mercantile  Association. 

Evidence,  21866-2011. 

Weir,  Mr.  Alexander. — Managing  Director  of  the 
Convoy  Woollen  Company,  Donegal. 

Evidence,  13513-600. 


Wellington  Bridge  : 

Mail  train  not  stopping,  see  Wexford  County. 


West  Australian  Railway: 

Refer  to  title  State  Railways. 


Cattle  destined  for  Manorhamilton  detained  for 
28  hours  and  sent  via  Mullingar  (T. 
Corscadden),  20590-09. 

Instance  of  another  consignment  showing 
that  promptitude  was  quite  possible  (T. 
Corscadden),  20600-1. 

Through  Rates  to  Manorhamilton,  Question  of 
— Witness  told  that  he  could  not  book 
cattle  further  than  Claremorris  (T. 
Corscadden),  20600,  20741-5. 

Westport  and  Mallaranny  Light  Railway. 

Free  grant  (T.  O’Donnell),  20371. 

Westropp,  Colonel  G.  O’ Callaghan — Justice  of  the 
Peace  coming  from  Coolreagh,  Bodyke, 
County  Clare. 

Evidence,  21448-608. 


Wexford. 

Level  Crossings  in  South  Wexford,  unreasonable 
delays — Railway  Company  had  under- 
taken to  remedy  defect  (M.  A.  Ennis), 
12492. 

Rates — 

Bridgetown,  sec  that  title. 

Excessive  Rates  in  South  Wexford  for  pota- 
toes, com,  etc. — Comparison  with  rates 
on  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Line  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12551-2. 

Low  Rates  desired  in  South  of  Ireland  such 
as  were  available  in  the  North  (M.  A. 
Ennis),  12553-4. 

Straw  Hat  Industry  started  to  employ  women 
(M.  A.  Ennis),  12563. 

Train  Service  accommodation  for  passengers, 
etc. — 

Enniscorthy  Horse  Fair — Travelling  by  Ross- 
lare line  South  Wexford  Farmer  missed 
connection  at  Wexford  (M.  A.  Ennis), 
12551. 

Mail  Train  not  stopping  at  Wellington 
Bridge. 

Date  of  last  application  by  County  Coun- 
cil— Correction  (M.  A.  Ennis), 

12462. 
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Wexiobd— continued. 

Train  Service  Accommodation,  etc. — continued. 

Mail  train  not  stopping — continued. 

Protest  against  Railway  Company’s  re- 
ply that  present  arrangements  were 
sufficient — Necessary  to  leave  home  5 
hours  before  sailing  time  in  order  to 
catch  mail  boat  20  miles  distant  (M. 
A.  Ennis),  12462. 

Wexford  and  Killybegs — Complaint  of  pas- 
sengers left  at  Strabane  in  winter  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  without  a fire  in 
waiting  room  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12487-91. 

Wexfoud  County  Council. 

County  Council  unable  to  apply  their  funds 
towards  cost  of  appearing  by  Counsel 
. before  Viceregal  Commission,  Railway 
Companies  being  permitted  to  appear  by 
Counsel — Unjust  and  intolerable  position 
— Resolution  (W.  Field),  13423. 

Women,  Employment  for. 

Emigration,  Remedy  for  (M.  A.  Ennis),  12563. 

Importance  of  finding  employment  for 
women — Disagreement  with  Mr.  Sweet- 
man’s  Evidence  (J.  Sweeney),  14875-8. 

Working  Expenses  on  Irish  Railways. 

Average  expense  per  train  mile  (A.  D.  Price), 
18159. 

English  and  Scotch  Railways,  Comparison  with 
(A.  D.  Price),  18158,  18345-54. 

French  formula  with  regard  to  secondary  rail- 
ways (A.  D.  Price),  18295-8. 

Instances  of  railways  in  a very  bad  wav  (E 
Greer),  18500. 

Loss  fell  on  many  people  who  derived  no 
benefit  from  railways  (E.  Greer),  18504. 


Working  Expenses — continued. 

Percentage  of  Receipts— 

Last  return — 62  per  cent  of  receipts  (A.  D 
Price),  18158. 

Light  Railways  (A.  D.  Price),  18292-4. 

Not  of  much  importance  (A.  D.  Price) 
18358-62. 

Receipts  and  Working  Expenses  (A.  D.  Price) 
18189. 

Sec  also  titles  Names  of  Railways  and  State  Rail- 
ways— Receipts  and  Expenditure. 


Works,  Board  of  (Ireland). 

Rate  of  Interest  on  Loans,  no  power  to  lend  at 
lower  rate  than  4 per  cent.— Power  pro- 
posed to  lend  at  same  rate  as  to  other 
undertakings  (F.  H.  Miller),  17168-9. 

Reporting  on  irregularities  in  working,  etc. 

—Board  had  to  engage  outside  men  to 
report  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  18090. 


Y. 


Rate  from  Dublin  to  Cork  higher  than  from  Bel- 
fast to  Cork— Reduction  of  Dublin  rate 
due  to  representations  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  (D.  S.  Prentice),  12682-8. 

Yeates,  Mr.  R.  L. — Member  of  Zon  don  de  n y Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Evidence,  14124-54. 
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Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Netherland  Consulate-General,  London,  to  the  Consul  for  the 
Netherlands,  Dublin,  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  for  their 
information  on  12th  November,  1906. 


Corv. 

Consul  General — 

H.  S.  J.  Maas. 

No.  6228. 

CONStJLAAT  GbNEUAAE,  DER  NeDERIANDEK, 
(Netherland  Consulate  General  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland), 

Finsbury  Circus  House, 

12  Blomfield  Street, 

London,  E.C.,  5th  November,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

Referring  to  your  enquiry  of  26tli  October,  regard- 
ing the  request  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish 
Railways,  I may  say  that  I could  supply  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  Railways  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
not  all  that  is  asked. 

An  annual  report  on  Railways  is  published,  but:  it 
is  only  available  in  the  Netherland  language.  Under 
the  circumstances  I would  suggest  to  the  Commission 
to  prepare  a list  of  questions,  and  to  apply  for 
answers  to  them  through  the  British  Legation  at  the 
Hague. 

I should  explain  that  the  State  made  quite  a system 
of  railways  in  the  Netherlands,  but  all  the  State 
Railways  are  worked  by  a private  company,  which  in 
this  way  had’,  in  1904,  the  working  of  1,586  kilo- 
metres. The  Dutch  Iron  Railway  Company  works  997 


kilometres,  the  Netherlands  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany 148  kilometres,  and  the  North  Brabant  German 
Railway  Company  52  kilometres.  In  addition  to  the 
above  some  foreign  companies  run  their  lines  into 
the  Kingdom,  such  as  the  Malnes  Jer  Neuren  Com- 
pany (23  k’lometres),  the  Ghent- Jerneuren  Company 
(10  kilometres),  the  Left  Rhine  Company  (11  kilo- 
metres), the  Oldenberg  Railway  Company  (1  kilo- 
metre), and  a few  others.  The  total  mileage  worked 
in  1904  was  2,924  kilometres.  The  total  number  of 
locomotives  was,  in  1904,  1,047 ; there  were  2,602  pas 
senger  carriages  and  17,341  goods  vans.  In  the  same 
year  38174,000  passengers  were  carried  (who  each  tra- 
velled on  the  average  28  9 kilometres),  and  13,707,000 
tons  of  goods.  The  company  working  the  State  Rail- 
ways gave  a balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure  in 
1904  of  £3,585,000,  that  of  the  Dutch  Iron  Company 
£3,537,000,  that  of  the  Netherlands  Central  Company 
£740,000,  and  that  of  the  North  Brabant  German 
Company  £269,000. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  H.  S.  J.  Maas. 

John  Mooney,  Esq.,  J.l*., 

Consul  for  the  Netherlands, 

7 Leinster  Street,  Dublin. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 


Report  on  the  Working  of  State  Railways  in  Norway,  furnished  by  the  British  Minister 
at  Christiania,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  for  the  information  of  the  Yice-Regal 
Commission,  November,  1 900. 


Enclosure  in  Mr.  Leech's  No.  50  Com  mcreial  of  19th  November,  1906. 


The  total  length  of  the  Norwegian  Railways  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1905,  was  2,490.0  kilometres,  of  which 
463.3.  kilometres  are  absolute  State  property  ; 1,675.1 
kilometres  joint  property  of  the  State,  corporations, 
and  private  shareholders  (“  Stats  canein  teres  sents 
kaber  ”) ; while  351.6  kilometres  are  owned  by  private 
companies. 


During  the. year  from  1st  of  April.  1905---31st  of 
March,  1906,  the  Hell-Sunnan  Railway,  distance  41.1 
kilometres,  has  been  opened ; and  last  month  the  re- 
maining section,  30.1  kilometres,  of  the  Yaldres  Rail- 
way was  also  opened  for  traffic.  These  two  lines,  for 
which  statistics  are  not  yet  available,  are  not  included 
in  the  present  particulars,  but.  adding  them  to  the 
length  of  railways  existing  on  the  1st  of  April,  1905, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  length  of  the  Norwegian 
Railways  is  2,561.2  kilometres. 


There  are  at  present  under  construction  (1)  the 
Yass-Roa  line,  385  kilometres,  a large  section  of  which 
it  is  supposed  will  be  opened  next  autumn,  and 
which,  when  completed,  will  place  Christiania  in 
direct  rail  communication  with  Bergen ; 1(2)  the 
ATendal-Aamlic  line,  58  kilometres  ; (3)  the  Grun- 
stad-Mesel  line,  20  kilometres;  and  (4)  the  Orkedals- 
jiord-Loorkmo  line,  17  kilometres ; while  the  building 
of  several  other  important  lines  is  under  considera- 
tion. 


To  the  absolute  State  Railways,  of  which  there  are 
five,  the  corporations  concerned  have,  although  not 


receiving  any  shares  in  the  same,  contributed  sums 
of  money  and  undertaken  all  expenses  connected  with 
purchase  of  land  and  maintenance  of  fencing. 

Tiie  ‘State  Canein  teres  sents  kaber,”  of  which 
there  are  thirteen,  are,  as  mentioned  above,  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  corporations,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, and  these  receive  shares  for  their  contribu- 
tions. All  shares  are  equally  entitled  to  dividend. 
Redemption  of  corporation  and  private  shares  is  not 
reserved  to  the  State,  except  on  the  Stavanger  Eger- 
snnd  Railway,  the  shares  of  which  may  be  redeemed 
at  their  face  value.  On  the  Bergen-Voss,  Eidsvold- 
Hamar,  and  Drammen-Skien  Railway  the  corpora- 
tions and  private  shareholders  have,  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever,  pledged  themselves  to  agree  to 
the  following : — (1)  That  the  railway  is  put  under 
joint  control  with  a larger  or  a smaller  line  or  group 
of  lines,  on  condition  of  such  mutual  settlement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  different  lines  as  may 
be  arranged  ; (2)  or  is  placed  entirely  in  economical 
partnership  with  a larger  or  smaller  iine  or  group  of 
lines,  or  with  the  entire  Norwegian  “ Stats  canein 
teres  sents  kaber.” 

There  are  nine  railways  owned  by  private  com- 
panies, all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one— the 
Sulitjelma  Railway— have  received  loans  from  the 
State,  generally  arranged  in  such  a manner  that  the 
State  receives  shares  for  one-half  of  the  loan,  and 
the  remaining  half  is  given  as  an  unredeemable  loan, 
free  of  interest  and  repayments. 
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loans  on  the  1st  of  April,  1905,  amounted 
to  Kr.  15,021, 629. 27,  equal  to  £825,364. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  working  of 
the  railways  on  the  1st  of  April,  1905,  was  5.158. 

The  fares  differ  slightly  in  some  of  the  traffic  dis- 
tricts, but  as  a general  rule  the  following  fares  for 
single  tickets  are  charged  in  ore  per  kilometre  (one 
English  mile  equals  1,609  kilometres;  £1  equals 
Kr.18.20).  1 


Special  ladies’  compartments  are  not  provided  ex- 
cept on  night  trains.  On  applying  to  the  station- 
master  or  guard  ladies  provided  with  first  or  second- 
class  tickets  may,  however,  secure  a special  compart- 
ment, to  be  marked  £ Women’s  Compartment,"  and  to 
which  men  are  not  admitted.  On  the  through  trains 
running  into  Sweden  ladies’  compartments  are  pro- 
vided for  all  classes. 


Ordinary  Trains.  I Express  Trains. 


Distance.  I 

I 1st 

| Glass. 

! Kr. 

Gp  to  50  Km.,  . G-5 

From  60  to  150  Km.,  6- 5 

150  to  300  „ 6-5 

Exceeding  300  „ O' 5 


Gloss.  ! Class.  Class.  ! Olass.  I Class. 


Be  turn  tickets  are  issued  on  paying  50  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  the  single  fare,  and  are  valid  for  one 
month.  Travellers  purchasing  single  tickets  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  25  kilometres  may  break  the  jour- 
ney once  at  a station  where  the  train  stops,  and  con- 
tinue the  journey  either  the  same  or  the  following 
day,  on  condition  that  the  ticket  is  shown  to  the  sta- 
tion-master for  endorsement. 

On  tlie  same  conditions  travellers  purchasing  return 
tickets  for  a distance  of  at  least  25  kilometres  each 
way  may  break  the  journey  once  on  the  outward  and 
once  on  the  return  journey. 

Sleeping  cars  are  provided  on  certain  lines  for  the 
accommodation  of  first  and  second-class  passengers, 
and  special  sleeping-car  tickets — in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fares — are  issued  at  the  following  rates:  — 


cia«d 


Christiania— Stockholm,  575  Km. 
Do.  Gatelierg,  357 

Do.  Brevik,  201  „ 

Trondbjem— Stockholm,  851  „ 
Hamar— Tronilhjcm,  430  „ 

Narvik—  Stockholm,  1,531  „ 


Kr.  Kr. 

10-00  500 

1000  5-00 


300  I 300 

1000  600 
r night),  (per  night). 


Conveyance  of  Invalids. 

Before  invalids  can  be  received  for  conveyance  a 
doctor’s  certificate  is  required,  and  from  which  it 
must  appear  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
any  infectious  disease.  Persons  suffering  from  ori- 
ental plague  are  not  received  for  conveyance.  Suf- 
ferers from  any  other  infectious  disease  may  be  re- 
ceived for  conveyance  by  invalid  carriage  or  closed 
goods  wagon  but  the  manager's  permission  must  be 
obtained  in  all  cases.  Should  the  patient  be  suffering 
from  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  dysen- 
tery, or  exanthematic  typhus,  a declaration  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  concerned 
must  be  produced  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  the 
conveyance  should  take  place,  as  well  as  whether 
special  steps  during  the  journey  or  the  subsequent 
disinfection  should  be  taken. 

Sufferers  from  non-infectious  diseases  are  conveyed 
by  special  cars,  and  no  special  formalities  are  re- 
quired except  that  a car  must  be  ordered  half  an 
hour  before  the  train  leaves  the  station,  and  if  at 
intermediate  stations,  in  time  to  order  a car  from 
the  chief  station. 

The  fares  charged  for  conveyance  of  invalids  are:  — 


(1)  By  express  trains — 

For  the  first  100  kilometres  24  ore  per  km. 

Exceeding  100  do  14  ore  per  km. 

(2)  By  ordinary  trains— 

For  the  first  50  kilometres  20  ore  per  km. 

For  the  following  100  do 18  ore  per  km. 

Exceeding  150  do 9 ore  pev  km. 


Minimum  charge  whether  by  express  or  by  ordinary 
train,  is  Kr.10.00. 

Monthly  Contract  Tickets 

are  issued.  The  fares  up  to  15  km.  are  Kr.1.80, 
Kr.1.20,  and  Kr.  0.72  per  km.  for,  respectively,  fiist, 
second,  and  third  class.  For  distances  exceeding  15 
km.  the  following  fares  are  charged  per  month:  — 


.etc.,  etc.,  always  adding,  respectively,  Kr.1.60, 
Kr.1.10,  and  Kr.0.60  for  each  five  kilometres  or  part 
thereof. 

The  fares  are  considerably  reduced  for  contract 
tickets  for  2-12  months,  and  the  charge  for  a monthly 
contract  ticket  is  multiplied  by  : — 

1.8  for  2 months. 

2.5  ,,  3 months. 

3.0  ,,  4 months. 

3.5  ,,  5 months. 

4.0  ,,  6 months. 

4.4  ,,  7 months. 

4.8  ,,  8 months. 

5.2  ,,  9 months. 

5.6  ,,  10  months. 

6.0  ,,  11  months. 

6.25  ,,  12  months. 

School  children’s  (under  the  age  of  18  years)  con- 
tracts are  issued  at  sixth-tenth  of  above  fares. 

~ Contracts  are  not  transferable. 


Family  tickets  are  issued  on  local  lines  only  for 
distances  not  exceeding  25  kilometres. 

Workmen’s  tickets  are  issued  at  Christiania,  Pors- 
griind,  Moss,  Skoien,  and  Skien  for  short  distances, 
and  at  a trifle  less  than  half  the  ordinary  fare. 

Passengers’  Luggage. 

25  kilogram  allowed.  If  the  luggage  exceeds  this 
weight  the  excess  has  to  be  paid  for  at  the  following 
rates : — 

For  a distance  from — 

1-100  km.  3 ore  per  kg,  or  6 dm3. 

101-200  „ 4 „ „ 6 „ 

201-300  ,,  5 „ 6 ,, 

301-400  „ 6 „ 6 „ 

etc.,  adding  one  ore  per  100  kg.  or  part  thereof. 
Bulky  luggage  weighing  less  than  one  kg.  per  6 dm3  is 
to  be  taken  by  measurement  at  1 kg.  per  6 dm3. 
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Cycles  as  passengers’  luggage  are  charged  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  — 


Distance. 


Dp  to  60  km 

Prom  61-200  km . 
201-400  „ 

Exceeding  100  km.. 


Dogs  are  charged  30  ore  booking  fee  and  1-2  ore  per 
km.  up  to  150  km.,  and  0'7  ore  for  each  exceeding 
km. 

Goods  Traffic  Rates. 

The  goods  traffic  rates  are  not  equal  on  all  the  rail- 
ways. The  State  has,  for  instance,  entered  into  a 


One  Seat.  Two  Seals. 


Three 

°Seatsie 


contract  with  the  Kiiriinavaara-Luossavaara  Iron 
Mines  Co.,  whose  extensive  mines  are  situated  in  the- 
north  of  Sweden,  to  carry  the  said  company’s  iron 
ores  to  the  port  of  Narvik,  on  the  Ofoten  Fjord,  and 
this  traffic,  which  is  exceptionally  heavy,  amounting 
to  about  one  and  a quarter  million  of  tons  per  year, 
is  taken  at  special  rates  in  accordance  with  stipula- 
tions in  above  contract ; other  mines  or  large  fac- 
tories, whose  traffic  is  heavy,  have  made  similar  ar- 
rangements with  the  State  to  obtain  lower  rates  on 
the  carriage  of  their  goods. 


As  a general  rule,  however,  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  goods  are  classified  under  nine  different  head- 
ing or  classes,  and  three  exceptional  classes.  The 
rates  for  carriage  of  goods  are,  with  regard  to  the 
classification,  charged  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing formulas,  which  give  the  amount  of  freight  in  ore 
per  ton:  — 


Class. 

Booking 

Fee. 

Ba 

e per  Ton 

li  Ore  for  that  part  of  the  Transport  Distance  which  is  situated  between 

0-60 

Kui. 

51-100 

Km. 

101-150 

m. 

151-200 

Km. 

201-300 

Km. 

301-400 

Km. 

401-600 

Km. 

501-800 

Km. 

Over  - 
COO  Km. 

Ore. 

1st  Class. 

... 

100 

15-0  x 

130  x 

11-0  x 

11 0 x 

9S  x 

4D  x 

2-5  x 

25  x 

20  x 

2nd 

... 

100 

11-0  x 

9-0  x 

8-0  x 

SDx 

6S  x 

2 '5  x 

2-5  x 

26  x 

2D  x 

3rd 

100 

8-0  x 

7-0  x 

GO  x 

60  x 

6D  x 

25  x 

2-5  x 

26  x 

20  x 

4th  

100 

6-0  x 

55  x 

4-5  x 

4-5  x 

4S  x 

2D  x 

2D  x 

2D  x 

20  x 

5th  „ 

50 

5-5  x 

45  x 

4-0  x 

85  x 

3S  x 

2D  x 

2D  x 

20  x 

20  x 

6th 

50 

43  x 

3-5  x 

8-5  x 

3 0 x 

2-5  x 

20  x 

20  x 

20  x 

20  x 

7th  „ 

60 

3-6  x 

30  x 

2-7  < 

2-5  x 

2-2  x 

20  x 

2D  x 

2D  x 

2-0  x 

8th  

60 

30  x 

2 -5  x 

2-0  x 

2 0 x 

. 2D  x 

17  x 

17  x 

17  x 

17  x 

9th  

50 

2-6  x 

2D  x 

ID  x 

IS  x 

IS  x 

16  x 

IS  x 

16  x 

IB  x 

A (Exceptional  Classes), 

50 

2-2  x 

2-0  x 

IS  x 

17  x 

ID  x 

1-5  x 

1-5  x 

1-5  x 

1-5  x 

B „ 

60 

2D  x 

IS  x 

IS  x 

16  x 

1-5  x 

1-5  x 

1-5  x 

T5  x 

1-4  x 

C 

50 

17  x 

IS  x 

1-5  x 

1-6  x 

1-4  x 

1-4  x 

1-4  x 

1-4  x 

1-4  x 

(The  x in  the  table  means  distance  in  Kilometres.') 


Subject  to  the  quantity  sent,  the  same  description 
of  goods  is  put  under  different  headings,  and  conse- 
quently charged  different  rates.  The  quantities  speci- 
fied in  the  “ rules  and  charges  ” are  " below  2,500  kg.”, 
“ at  least  2,500  kg.,’’  and  “ at  least  5,000  kg.”  Tak- 
ing moist  mechanical  wood  pulp  as  an  example,  this 
description  of  goods  is  in  quantities  below  2,500  leg. 
classified  in  3rd;  in  quantities  of  at  least  2,500  kg., 
in  4th ; and  in  quantities  of  at  least  5,000  kg.,  in 
6th  class. 

The  gauge  of  the  Norwegian  railways  is  different, 
ranging  from  0.750  to  1.435  metres.  During  the  last 
few  years  several  of  the  narrow  gauge  railways  have 
been  rebuilt  and  widened,  and  the  following  table 
gives  the  lengths  in  kilometres  of  the  various  widths 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1905  : — 

1.435  metres  1,493.5  kilometres 
1-067  „ 1,276.9  „ 

0-750  „ 101.3  „ 


In  these  figures  are  included  branch  lines  and 
double  lines  at  the  different  stations. 

The  number  of  locomotive  engines  on  all  the  lines 
is  291,  of  which  155  are  for  1.435,  126  for  1.067,  and 
10  for  0.75  metres.  There  are  thus  8.7  kilometres  of 
line  to  each  engine. 

_ The  number  of  stations  and  stopping  platforms  is 
088,  giving  an  average  distance  between  each  station 
of  6.6  kilometres. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year, 
1st  of  April,  1904 — 31st  of  March,  1905,  was  9,805,000, 
and  the  goods  traffic  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  3,720,000  tons.  In  1855,  when  the  length  of  the 
railways  was  68  kilometres,  the  number  of  passengers 
earned  was  1,882  per  kilometre,  and  had  increased 
to  3,938  during  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1905. 
Ine  eoods  traffic  during  the  same  period  had  increased 
from  1,220  to  1,494  tons  per  kilometre. 

The  length  of  railway  telegraph  wires  on  the  State 
lines  per  1st  of  April,  1905,  was  4,289,  and  of  the 
telephone  wires,  1,330  kilometres. 


Number  of  passengers’  cars  and  goods  wagons  (per 
31st  of  March,  1906) : — 


(1)  Oar  or  wagon  with  two  axles ; (2)  car  or  wagon 
with  three  axles  ; and  (3)  car  or  wagon  with  four 
axles. 
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Number  of  passenger 


and  goods  wagons—  Capital  expenditure,  all  lines,  length  2,490  kin 


__  Permanent 

Canals,  lake 

Description. 

State 

Railways. 

Private 

Railways. 

Total. 

Stations*  and 
Other  Property. 

Rolling  Stock. 

Property. 

Total. 

137 .1) 

26  il) 

103 (li 

ICr.  182,734,000 

Kr.  30.288,00003 

Kr.  282,834 

Kr.  213.291,834  03 

Brake  Cars.  ^ 

- 

2(3)  | 

2 (3) 

-=  CIO, 043, 077 

- £1,000,879 

£15.540 

=.  £11.719  436 

137 

28  ' 

165 

The  capital  expenditure,  per  1st  of  April,  1905.  thus 
amounted  fo  Kr. 213. 294, 834. 03,  or  £11,719,496.  which 

Goods  XVayons,  | 

5.119(1/ 

1,301 (lj 

0,420  (1) 

is  divided  on 

the  various  r 

lilways  as  follows  : — 

C9  (3) 

31  (3) 

100(3) 

stale  Railways,  namely 
absolute  State  lines.  403-3  K 

“ Stats  Canein  sents 
kbr.''  (State  corpora- 

272  = £10.122.837 

5,188 

1,332 

6,520 

, private 

shareholders),  ..  16,7511  Km. 

Private  Compan i «>s lines,  35 1’0  Km. 


Er.  213,291,831  03  = £11.719496 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 


Report  on  the  Working  of  State  and  Private  Railways  in  Sweden,  furnished  by  the  British 
Minister  at  Stockholm,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  for  the  information  of  the  Vice-Regal 
Commission. 


Stockholm, 

November  20th,  1906. 

No.  86. 

Commercial. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  your  commercial  despatch  No.  21,  of  the  14th 
instant,  I have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith 
some  notes  by  Mr.  Dering,  with  their  annexes  of 
tariffs . and  statistics,  on  the  State  and  private  rail- 
ways in  Sweden. 

I should  be  grateful  if  you  would  cause  copies  of 
the  enclosures  to  this  despatch  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Vice- Regal  (Commission  on 
Irish  Railways,  13,  St.  Stephen ’ s-gieen , Dublin, 
who  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject  on  October  24th. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

with  the  highest  respect, 


Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

(Signed),  S.  Rennell  Rodd. 

The  Right  Hon.  -Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart., 

&c.,  &c.,  Ac. 


In  1868  there  was  a diminution  of  receipts,  which 
hindered  construction.  Conditions  improved  later, 
and  from  1871  up  to  the  present  day  the  mileage  has 
been  annually  augmented. 


1860  State  lines  were, 

. 303  kilos. 

1860  Private  lines, 

204  ,, 

1870  State  lines  were, 

. 1.112  ,, 

1870  Private  lines, 

590 

1880  State  lines  were, 

. 1,956  „ 

1880  Private  lines, 

. 3,923  „ 

1890  State  lines  were, 

. 2,613  „ 

1890  Private  lines, 

. 5,405  „ 

1900  State  lines  were. 

. 3,849 

1900  Private  lines, 

. 7,453 

1905  State  lines  were, 

. 4,195  „ 

1905  'Private  lines, 

. 8.665  ,„ 

The  Central  Administration  of  the  Swedish  State 
Railways  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Railway- 
Directors,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Government. 
These  will  be  referred  to  later,  under  the  head  of 
Administration.  Under  this  Board  there  are  five 
District  Administrations,  who  deal  with  the  traffic. 

It  is  stated  that  Sweden  has  more  railways  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any-  other  country- 
in  Europe,  namely,  23  7 kilometres  per  ten  thous- 
and inhabitants.  These  figures,  of  course,  embrace 
both  State  and  private  railway's,  which  latter,  if 
their  narrow  gauge  lines  are  included,  have  to-day 
about  double  the  mileage  of  the  State  lines. 


NOTES  ON  SWEDISH  RAILWAYS. 

The  Swedish  State  Railways  celebrate  their  fifty 
years’  jubilee  on  December  1st  of  this  year  (1906). 

On  December  1st,  1856,  two  lines,  each  one  and  a 
half  Swedish  miles  long  (15£  kilometres)  between 
G-othenburg- Jonsered  and  Malmo-Lund  were  opened. 

From  1857  to  1861  about  thirty -one  Swedish  miles 
(325£  kilometres)  were  constructed,  and  from  this 
period  the  railways  began  to  pay. 

In  1862  another  31  £ Swedish  miles  (330|  kilo- 
metres) were  built,  arid  Stockholm's  communication 
with  Gothenburg  was  completed. 

In  1864  railway  communication,  between  Stock- 
holm and  Malrno  was  opened. 

1876-78  was  a period  of  stagnation,  when  only  the 
line,  Arvik  to  Norwegian  frontier,  was  built-. 


The  principal  State  lines  are: — 

Stoclih  olm  -Malm  o. — 618  kilometres. 

This  is  the  principal  route  to  the  Continent. 

There  is  a private  railway  from  Mahno  to  Trel-  Notes  en 
leborg,  which  takes  much  of  the  direct-  passen-  Swedish 
ger  traffic  to  Germany.  Railways, 

Stockhalm-G othenb  urg. — 458  kilos.  T“r!r  . 

This  branches  from  the  above  line  at  K&trin-  y.fJLj* 
sliolm. 

Stockh ol m-Charlot tenberg,  etc. — 439  kilos. 

This  is  the  line  to  Christiania ; the  remain- 
ing 136  kilometres  are  in  Norwegian  territory. 
Stockholm— -Uppsala,  Cellivara,  etc. — 1,542  kilos. 

Continues  39  kilos,  in  Norway  to  Narvik,  as 
far  as  Norwegian  frontier,  after  which  there  are 
102  km.  of  Norwegian  line. 

Svndsvall — Trondhje m. — 363  kilos. 

Mjolby — Crcbo—KryVbo,  253  kilos. 

4 C 
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Ti  ellehorg — .1/ft  1 in  o — (lot  he  it  burg — Ch  list  iania . 

300  kilos,  of  this  line  is  Swedish  State  line, 
239  km.  belong  to  private  Swedish  companies, 
and  the  rest  is  State  line  in  Norway. 

The  Bolt  us  Province  line. 

This  was  not  finished  in  1903,  but  much  of  it  is 
now  open,  including  the  stretch  between  Udde- 
valla  and  Stromstad  (West  coast  near  Nor- 
wegian border). 


Private  railways  constitute  more  than  100  sepa- 
rate properties.  Of  late  years  attempts  have  been 
successfully  made  to  combine  some  of  them  for 
mutual  profit. 


The  principal  private  lines  are : — 
Stockholm- Froci, 

F pi>sala — Oclielb ", 

Ceflc—Orsa, 

Eristineham  n — El  f dale  n, 

(loth  cn  burg — Fahlun, 

TIulmstad — X ass  jo, 

.V  ass  jo — Oskanhamit , 

Ea  Ask  rona — Clothe  nb  im->, , 

Ti elsi  n gliorg — J onhopiiuj. 

Creho — Bultsfred, 


192  km. 
152  „ 
194  „ 


262 

478 


The  State  has  contributed  about  £300,000  in  sub- 
ventions to  private  railways,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
loans  on  favourable  conditions,  in  addition  to  which 
the  State  has_  not  imposed  onerous  restrictions  on 
construction.  In  course  of  time,  some  800  kilometres 
of  private  railways  have  been  acquired  by  the  State. 


Construction. 

Almost  all  Swedish  railways  are  single  tracked. 
The  only  exceptions  are  about  ten  kilos,  in  Scania 
and  at  Stockholm.  It  is  hoped  in  time  tint  double 
tracks  may  be  laid  on  all  the  principal  lines  be- 
longing to  the  State. 

.The  sa?ge,  for  all  State  lines  is  the  standard 
(1-435  metres). 

On  the  private  railways  5,663  km.  have  standard 
gauge,  while  3,002  Ian.  are  narrow  gauge  lines  The 
narrow  gauges  vary  in  width. 

The  heaviest  rails  are  used  in  the  north  of  Swe- 
den, where  iron  and  other  ore  has  to  be  transported, 
these,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rails  on  the  State 
lines,  vary  in  weight  between  40 '5  and  275  kilo- 
grams to  the  metre. 

r 0,1  tlie  ordinary  gauged  private  lines  vary 
from  the  same  maximum  weight  to  17-2  kgms.  to  the 
metre  The  rails  used  in  this  country  are  of 
Gernlan’  ?.ud  Belgian  manufacture.  The 
sieeptrs  are  now  dipped,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
considered  cheaper,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wood, 
to  reneiv  constantly  than  to  take  steps  for  preset 

Personnel. 

f/1\e,re,  are  10,500  persons  regularly  employed  on 
the  state  railways,  and  11,074  extra  employes 

Bolling  Stock. 

Tn  1905  there  were  about  750  locomotive  on  the 
S ate  railways,  and  about  800  on  the  private  roads. 

Ve?Dr}fUmenglnes  "*  built-  when  possible,  in 
Sweden  at  Trollhattan  and  Motala,  both  of  which 
factors  can  turn  out  about  fifty  i>er  year.  Car- 
riages and  cars  are  made  at  a variety  of  places  in 

M^Arlof'^Sn^r11  1,6  meniioned  Falhun 

"V  Composite  engines  are  used,  but  there 
" tlle  northern  lines,  where  ore  has  to  be 

Sht  imleST'T  contacted,  powerful 

eight  linked  tank  engines,  which  weigh  about  seventv- 

as  f r.EngUsh  COal  is  Principalfy  Si 

as  fuel,  but  the  Government  encourage  file  use  of 
bcaman  coal  on  the  State  lines.  E^erimente  are 

SSfbSjiE  £ 

t J'pemr'lSi  tlmId .?,”*■%  wpplj 


1 of  aily  stePs  token  inThaT  dim; 

In  1905  there  were,  rouehlv  ip  non  ,, 

mages,  u„d  18,000 


On  the  private  railways  there  were  about  1,500  pas- 
senger carriages  and  17,000  freight  cars.  The  pas- 
senger carriages  on  the  State  lines  and  some  of  the 
private  lines  are  very  good,  built  on  the  Continental 
model,  with  bogies,  side  corridors,  and  through  com- 
munication. They  are  lighted  on  the  Pintsch  system 
and  steam  heated.  Restaurant  cars  are  a recent 
innovation  on  most  of  the  principal  day  trains 
These  are  built  on  the  German  model,  but  there  is 
more  room.  The  sleeping  cars  are  excellent,  clean 
and  up-to-date,  with  separate  washing  accommoda- 
tion in  each  compartment.  The  fact  that  all  tra- 
vellers  state  their  ability  to  sleep  in  them  with 
comfort  may  be  due  to  the  slow  rate  of  progression 
which  rarely  exceeds,  it  is  said,  forty-five  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  (at  times),  with  day  expresses,  while 
night  trains  undoubtedly  travel  more  leisurely.  As 
regards  the  Continental  traffic,  the  distance  of  Stock- 
holm from  the  various  ports  makes  it  necessary  to 
fill  in  the  night  hours  on  the  road,  or  else  land'  the 
passengers  at  their  end  station  at  an  unearthly  hour 
in  the  morning,  a measure  which  it  is  said  would  be 
unpopular  among  the  easy-going,  comfort-loving 
people  of  the  class  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
sleeping  compartment. 

There  is  a central  repairing  station  for  State  rail- 
ways at  Crebo,  and  there  are  ten  other  branch  es- 
tablishments in  various  parts  of  the  country  also 
belonging  to  the  State. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  has  already  been 
stated.  Peculiar  are  those  used  in  the  North  for 
the  transport  of  ore.  These  are  built  of  iron’  with 
three  axles,  and  can  carry  from  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  tons  each.  Then  there  are  special  refrigerating 
cars  for  the  transport  of  dairy  produce,  provided 
with  treble  roofs  and  sides.  The  remainder  of  the 
cars  resemble  those  commonly  in  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent, rather  than  the  heavier  ones  used  in  America. 


Staff. 

&re . 10,500  persons  regularly  employed  on 
the  State  railways,  and  11,074  extra  employes.  Per- 
haps not  quite  so  many  again  are  employed  on  the 
private  roads.  The  State  railways  employes  are 
controlled  by  the  superintending  staff.  Their  ap- 
pointment or  dismissal  is  effected  by  the  respective 
District  Administrations,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  officials,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Swedish 
Government.  On  private  lines  the  Government  do 
not  interfere  with  the  rules  of  employment,  except 
that  they  require  a colour  blindness  test.  No 
general  rales  are  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  the 
working  day.  In  regard  to  .Sunday  labour,  a num- 
ber of  goods  trains  are  discontinued  on  Sundays, 
and  goods  are  neither  received  or  delivered  on  that 
*ify‘  lJ?  , , . lmes  arrangements  are  made  so  that 
the  staff  obtain,  so  far  as  possible,  leave  on  every 
third  Sunday  to  enable  them  to  attend  Divine  Ser- 
vice Wages  are  rising  on  the  railways,  and  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  Sweden,  there  is 
at  the  present  time  an  agitation  amongst  the  em- 
p oyes  on  the  State  railways  for  increased  remune- 
ration. It  is  thought  not  unlikely  that  a strike 
Tak  °^fc-  fording  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
, those  of  1903,  on  the  State  railways  the  wages 
or  P°.rter-  were  £46>  up  to  a maxi- 
£62  10®-1  This  includes  the  value  of  a fur- 

andls  fwx.fuf’  TaW  at  £14  * W 

M~  f<?5  clotHes-)  A platelayer  and  simi- 
lar workmen  would  get  from  £46  to  £52  per  annum. 
There  is,  however,  a reduction  from  all  these  wages 
for  Cfl'  f^e  treasury  have  a pension  fund 
Iteef  lL  tafi-  °f  the  Sttte  railways,  while  the  private 
lines  have  inaugurated  similar  funds  for  their  own 


aamimstranon. 

nfSTufi  1902rvther?  has  existed>  besides  the  Board 
of  +Vo  7 Bi recto rs  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
o f Radw,a7  Council,  appointed  by  the 

-a?d  c°ns,stlnS  of  six  representatives  of 
300131  ,nieresfs-  To  this  Council  are  sub- 
?!£!??  tfo  ^ore  important  economic  questions  on 
f b°ith  th1  Government  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  Wlmse  chairman  is  also  ex-officio  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Council. 
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Concessions  to  build  private  lines  are  generally 
granted  by  the  Swedish  Government-,  who  reserve 
the  right  to  fix  the  tariff  on  the  private  lines  in 
accordance  with  the  State  tariff. 

Tariff. 

Formerly  the  passenger  tariff  in  Sweden  was  8 5, 
6,  and  4 ore  (1'8,  1’3,  and  0'85  of  a penny  per  mile, 
respectively),  per  kilometre,  for  the  three  different 
classes  in  express  trains,  and  5 25  and  3-3  ore  (1-1 
and  -75  of  a penny  per  mile)  per  kilometre  for  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  ordinary  trains,  in  which 
there  are  never  first-class  carriages.  A new  scheme 
was  elaborated  in  1903  on  the  principle  of  a zone 
tariff  with  a diminishing  scale.  The  zone  tariff 
was  introduced  in  Sweden  on  January  1st,  1906. 
and  has,  with  one_or  two  alterations,  continued  in 
force.  In  Annex  No.  11  of  the  Railway  tariff  here- 
with enclosed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  zones  (taking 
Stockholm  as  a starting  point)  are  of  the  following 
extent.  The  first  twelve  zones  are  of  eight  kilo- 
metres, and  every  successive  group  of  twelve  zones 
is  one  kilometre  longer  than  the  preceding  group. 

Admission  to  express  trains  requires  a supplement 
of  2 j kroner,  1%  kroner,  and  1 kroner  for  first.,  second, 
and  third  class  passengers,  respectively.  Sleeping 
accommodation  costs  10  kroner  for  first,  and  5 
kroner  for  second  class,  per  night.  The  first  class 
fare  includes  the  right  to  an  entire  small  compart- 
ment. of  upper  and  lower  berth. 

Annex  No.  12  introduces  a few  modifications. 
On  page  6 will  be  found  the  over-weight  baggage 
tariff,  and  on  pages  7 and  8 the  special  trains  tariff. 


Bcvtuut  ami  Espciiditurr. 


At  tlie  beginning  of  1905  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  approximately  £24,400,000  of  capital  invested 
in  State  railways.  The  figures  for  1896  were 
£17,243,000. 

Comparing  statistics  from  1896  onwards,  the 
capital  invested  in  private  railways  has  been  about 
equal  in  amount  to  that  invested 'in  the  State  rail- 


The  receipts  of  tin-  State  railways  for  1905  were 
£3.041,000.  The  figm-es  for  1896  were  £1.765.000. 

Tlie  receipts  of  the  private  railways  front  1896 
onwards  have  annually  averaged  about  the  same  as 
the  State  lines. 

The  expenditure  of  the  State  railways  for  1905 
was  £2,167,000.  The  figures  for  'l896  were 
£1,077,000.  The  expenditure  of  the  private  railways 
was,  roughly  speaking,  about  £111,000  in  1896,  and 
£556,000  in  1905  less  than  that  ol  the  State  lines. 

In  estimating  the  equivalent  of  Swedish  currency, 
18  kroner  have  been  taken  to  equal  £1. 

Further  statistics  can  be  found  on  pages  70-79  of 
the  annexed  Volume  I.  (1906)  issued  by  the  Central 
Statistics  Bureau. 

Most  of  the  above  information  lias  been  derived 


from  Swedish  Government  publications  or  direct 
from  the  Bureau  of  State  Railways.  Unfortunately 
no  later  statistics  tlian  those  for  1905  are  available. 


Herbert  C.  Dering. 
British  Legation,  Stockholm, 

November  19th,  1906. 


APPENDIX  No.  4. 

Extracts  Iron)  a Memorandum  relative  to  Railway  organisation,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  of  the  Cape  Government  Railways,  by  T.  R.  Price,  formerly  General 
Manager  of  those  Railways,  and  now  General  Manager  of  the  Central  South  African  (i.c. 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River)  Railways,  dated,  Johannesburg!!,  22nd  February,  1907. 


Political  Influences -Disturbing  Effect  of. 

5.  The  drawbacks  in  the  management  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  Cape  that  call  for  removal  arise  from 
the  extent  to  which  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
authority  of  Parliament  is  exercised.  They  are  two- 
fold in  their  character,  viz.  : — 

(1) .  The  practice  of  public  authorities,  in- 
fluential persons  and  others  bent  on  securing  con- 
cessions or  other  advantages  which  the  General 
Manager  lias  either  refused  in  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  his  functions,  or  is  not  likely  to  grant, 
making  representation  to  the  Commissioner  (as  the 
Ministerial  head  of  the  Government)  supplemented 
by  such  pressure,  political  influence,  or  other  means 
as  are  considered  perfectly  legitimate  in  their  way, 
and  are  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  applicants 
have  in  view’. 

(Many  members  of  Parliament  act  similarly  in 
the  interests  of  the  districts,  constituents,  or  rail- 
way employees  in  whom  they  happen  to  be  interested. 
It  is  by  no  means  unknown  for  the  requests  in  both 
classes  of  cases  to  coincide  somewhat  with  a critical 
division  in  Parliament— present  or  in  prospect — or 
otherwise  something  has  occurred  which  is  regarded  as 
irritating  to  the  public  or  embarrassing  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  desire  to  minimise  the  effect  by  some 
conciliatory  act  is  not  unnatural.) 

(2) .  The  extent  to  which  the  fictitious  and  often 
transitory . importance  which  a community  or  dis- 
trict managers  to  acquire  obscures  (under  tlie  guise 
of  the  Colony’s  welfare)  the  consideration  of  the 
railway  and  general  interests  of  the  Colony  as  a 
whole. 

(During  the  earlier  period  of  my  railway  sendee 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  few  things  impressed  me  more, 
coming,  as  I had,  from  a railway  conducted  on 
strictly  business  lines,  than  the  extent  to  which  the 
conduct  of  railway  affairs  was  influenced  by  certain 
conditions;  nor  was  this  impression  lessened  after- 
wards when  in  the  course  of  a conversation  on  the 
matter  Sir  Charles  Elliott  mentioned  to  me  that  he 


had  more  than  once  told  a late  Railway  Commis- 
sioner, “ The  Government  is  powerful,  but  (men- 
tioning the  town  and  authority)  is  more  powerful 
still.”) 

6.  I do  not  regard  it  as  open  to  doubt  that  the 
Colony  as  a whole  lias  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence, the  inland  portions  of  the  Colony  parti- 
cularly so,  and  that  the  need  for  a remedy  is  press- 
ing if  the  railways  are  to  be  conducted  as  a business 
concern  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony. 

Means  of  securing  freedom  from  Political 
Influences. 

7.  The  necessity  for  the  railways  and  their  ad- 
ministration being  removed  from  such  an  atmosphere 
and  treated  as  a most  valuable  means  of  benefiting 
the  Colony  as  a whole,  whilst  not  neglecting  the 
interests  of  a district  (but  not  subordinating  tlie 
welfare  of  the  whole  Colony  thereto)  is  pressing. 
That  there  should  be  .an  authority  to  refer  to  in 
case  of  real  necessity,  where  the  decision  or  action 
of  the  General  Manager  is  not  regarded  as  being  in 
the  public  interest,  is  also  clear.  But  at  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  Commissioner  or  the  Government 
of  the  day,  with  political  or  party  consideration 
always  in  view,  is  not  the  proper  court,  of  reference. 
Political  influences  as  affecting  construction  of 

NEW  LINES. 

11.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  Cape 
Colony  political  considerations  have  influenced  the 
adoption  of  new  lines  and  their  construction — -many, 
if  not  most  of  them,  of  an  unprofitable  character— 
without  sufficient  enquiry  or  information  ; often  with 
scanty  particulars ; and  possibly  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  officer  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  line. 

Proposals  for  new  lines— Procedure  Recom- 
mended. 

12.  A material  change  is  imperatively  necessary 
in  this  respect  if  only  to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the 
Colony. 
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LKS11T  RAILWAYS  (IRELAND),  3-l>r.  GAUGE. 


7i&  Jmmarg,  1908.  (Signed),  THOMAS  M.  BATCH  KN,  Jl.  Inst.  C.E., 

Kiujiw,  Hoard  of  Work*. 
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Abstract  of  Evidence  on  behalf  of  Wexford  County  Council  furnished  on  the  4th 
January,  1907,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kinsella,  Trader,  Gorey,  who  was  unable  to  attend 


lor  examination. 

I reside  in  Gorey,  where  I carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  as  manure  and  provision  merchant  and  dealer 
in  practically  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery. 
I am  also  County  Councillor  for  the  division  of 
Gorey. 

With  regard  to  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Railway  (or  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway),  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  its  rolling  stock  is 
quite  insufficient  for  its  requirements. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this,  I may  mention  that  a 
quantity  of  manure  consigned  to  me  about  twelve 
months  ago  was  thrown  out  on  one  of  the  banks  at 
Gorey,  where  it  remained  for  one  whole  day  under  a 
downpour  of  rain,  and,  needless  to  say,  was  greatly 
damaged.  The  supply  of  covered  wagons  on  this 
system  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  insufficient. 

The  storage  accommodation  for  the  reception  of 
merchandise  should  be  adequately  increased,  and  so 
reduce  to  a minimum  the  risk  of  loss  to  goods  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather. 

With  reference  to  the  rates  on  this  line  for 
manures  and  agricultural  -produce  generally,  the  ques- 
tion is,  to  my  -mind,  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
public.  The  following  are  the  rates  charged  from 
Dublin  for  manures  to  the  principal  towns  in  County 
Wexford,  and  this  rate  -applies,  I believe,  to  all 
classes  of  goods,  such  as  are  usually  sent  by  sea  as 
well  -as  rail:  — 

New  Ross,  which  is  92  miles  from  Dublin,  the 
rate  is  2s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

Wexford  town,  which  is  94  miles  from  Dublin, 
the  rate  is  2s.  6dL  per  ton. 

Enniscorthy,  which  is  75  miles  from  Dublin, 
the  rate  is  3s.  9d.  per  ton. 

Gorey,  which  is  only  59  miles  from  Dublin, 
the  rate  is  6s.  per  ton. 


And  again,  the  rate  for  oats  from  New  Ross  to 
Dublin,  92  miles,  is  4s.  6d.  per  ton  ; while  the  rate 
from  Gorey  to  Dublin,  59  miles,  is  4s.  6d.  per  ton. 

You  will  therefore  see  how  unfairly  we  are  treated 
by  the  railway  company  -above  referred  to.  The  rate 
to  Gorey,  which  is  very  little  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance, is  more  than  double  the  price  charged  to  either 
Wexford  or  New  Ross.  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a rival  sea  route  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford  a-nd  New  Ross.  There  is,  of  course,  no  sea 
route  to  Gorey. 

There  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  a uniform  rate  per 
mile  on  all  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  agricul- 
tural merchandise.  To  carry  out  this  effectually,  I 
think  the  Irish  railway  system  should  be  controlled 
by  and  under  one  management ; or,  as  an  alternative, 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  if  necessary 
subsidised  in  such  parts  of  the  country  -as  it  might  be 
found  from  time  to  time  its  working  was  attended  by 
a loss. 

The  railway  system,  particularly  in  Ireland,  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  run  on  lines  similar  to  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  service,  that  is,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
country. 

I think  all  railway  companies  should  be  forced  by 
law  to  have  one  or  more  of  their  passenger  cars  on 
each  train  fitted  with  lavatories.  I might  also  add 
that  their  season  tickets  are  entirely  too  hi<di  in 
price. 


APPENDIX  No.  7. 


Documents  seat  in  by  Mr.  It.  H.  Todd,  ll.d.,  Representative  of  the  Londonderry  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  his  examination  on  14th  March,  1907. 


_ put  m extracts  from  a printed  copy  of  a scheme 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Letterkenny  and  other 
railways  with  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  and  the 
extinction  of  the  baronial  guarantees.  This  scheme 
was  prepared  by  me  in  May,  1900,  and  a copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  a copy  was  handed 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  that  waited 
on  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  year  1900  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme.  What  was  suggested  by  the 
deputation  was  that  the  Treasury  should  accept 
£60,000  for  the  Letterkenny  line,  or  such  other  sum 
as  an  expert  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
Treasury  should  fix  as  the  actual  value,  und  that  the 
Lough  Swilly  Company  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
should  obtain  an  Act  giving  that  Company  the 
powers  mentioned  in  the  extracts  (attached). 

It  was  thought  better  to  include  the  Carndonagh 
ancl  Burtonport  Railways  in  the  scheme,  but  it  was 
explained  that  this  was  not  looked  on  as  essential 
and  would  not  be  pressed  if  the  Treasury  had  any 
objection. 

In  connection  with  the  dispute  as  to  the  comple- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  Burtonport  Railway,  I 
hand  in  copy  of  letter  of  H.  Williams,  Secretary 
Board  of  Works,  dated  27th  March,  1903;  copy  let- 
ters. of  G.  E.  Shanahan,  Assistant  Secretary  Board 
of  Works,  dated  respectively  14th  September,  1904, 


and  17th  September,  1904 ; copy  letter  of  W.  M. 
Lane,  Solicitor  of  Board  of  Works,  dated  21st  Janu- 
ary, 1905.  I draw  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  portions  of  these  letters  marked  A B, 
showing,  as  I submit  they  do,  that  an  arbitration  as 
to  the  disputes  was,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  though  the  Board  subse- 
quently objected  to  such  arbitration,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Works,  in  effect,  offered  to  the  Railway 
Company  to  supply  the  rolling  stock  necessary  for 
the  line,  on  condition  that  the  Company  waived  its 
claim  as  to  the  defective  works  on  the  line  or  any 
arbitration  with  regard  thereto. 


Extracts  from  Scheme  for  the  Amalgamation  of  the 
Letterkenny  and  other  Railways  with  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway,  and  extinction  of  Baronial 
Guarantees  by  the  City  of  Berry  and  parts  of 
the  County  of  Bonegal. 

Londonderry,  15th  May,  1900. 

The  actual  value  or  cost  price  of  a narrow  gauge 
railway  such  as  this,  with  proper  permanent  way, 
sidings,  stations,  etc.,  and  equipped  with  a proper 
and  sufficient  amount  of  rolling  stock,  would  be 
about  £5,500  per  mile,  or  for  the  16  miles  of  this 
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line,  £88,000.  The  relaying  of  the  permanent  way, 
new  sidings  and  additional  station  accommodation, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  bridges  will  cost  about 
£24,000.  The  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  amalgamation  will  cost  about  £4,000. 
When  all  is  completed,  therefore,  the  sum  of  about 
£28,000  would  have  been  expended,  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  line,  as  it  now  stands,  is  therefore  about 
£60,000.  If  the  Treasury  is  of  opinion  that  the  line 
is  worth  "more  than  this  sum  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  having  the  actual  value  fixed  by  an  expert 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  everyone  interested.” 
“ As  matters  now  stand  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company  works  the  Letterkenny  line  for  a propor- 
tion of  the  receipts  under  a lease  or  agreement,  of 
which  there  are  about  nineteen  years  to  run.  Mean- 
time it  has  undertaken  to  work  in  perpetuity  the 
two  extensions  to  be  made  to  Burtonport  and  Carn- 
donagh.  but  under  separate  agreements,  and  working 
each  on  different  terms  from  the  other  of  them. 
The  Lough  Swilly  Company  will,  therefore,  have  to 
keep  four  separate  sets  of  books  and  time-tables,  and 
keep  separate  four  different  sets  of  rolling  stock,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  whole  of  the  lines  could 
tinder  this  system  be  worked  in  the  most  economical 
;md  satisfactory  way,  especially  as  the  Letterkenny  line 
is  not  so  substantially  built  as  the  other  lines,  and 
there  are  no  funds  available  to  put  it  in  proper  con- 
dition to  carry  fast  trains  and  rolling  stock  similar 
to  what  will  be  used  on  the  other  lines.” 

The  Lough  Swilly  Company  is  willing  to  promote 
a Bill  to  take  “The  Letterkenny  Railway”  over,  at 
its  .actual  value,  and  also  to  take  over  the  Burton- 
port  and  C-amdonagh  Extensions,  and  to  relieve  the 
baronies  of  .all  guarantees  and  payments  in  respect 
of  the  three  lines. 

What  is  suggested,  therefore,  is  that  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  should  take  powers  : — 

1.  To  raise  the  necessary  capital  and  pay  to  the 
Treasury  the  actual  value  of  the  Letterkenny  Rail- 
way. 

2.  By  the  same  Act  to  effect  the  amalgamation  of 
the  four  railways. 

3.  To  extinguish  the  existing  guarantees. 

4.  To  extinguish  the  lights  of  the  baronies  to  re- 
payment of  all  monies  paid  in  respect  of  such 
guarantees  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ; and, 

5.  Take  power  to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  relay 
the  permanent  way  of  the  Letterkenny  line,  provide 
additional  rolling  stock,  and  put  the  line  into 
thoroughly  good  condition. 


The  only  question  reeny:  io  be  whether  the  Trea- 
sury is  prepared  to  accept  the  actual  value  of  the 
Letterkenny  Railway  in  discharge  of  its  debt,  and 
thereby  enable  a scheme  highly  beneficial  to  file  dis- 
tricts to  be  carried  out.  As  to  this,  'it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Treasury  will  not  be  the  only  loser. 
As~g  that  the  actual  value  of  the  line  is  only 
£60,000  the  ordinary  shares  are  absolutely  worthless, 
and  the  balance  due  the  Treasury,  with  the  ;nterest 
that  has  accrued  on  the  three  mortgages,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  line. 


1.  The  shareholders  of  the  Letterkenny  Railway 
have  lost  £56,172  and  all  interest  thereon  since 
I860. 

2.  The  baronies,  by  the  proposed  arrangement, 
will  have  lost  the  yearly  payment  of  £1,767  10s. 
since.  1883,  or,  in  all,  £31,813,  in  the  year  1901. 

3.  The  loss  to  the  Treasury  under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement could  not  amount  to  more  than  £30,000  ■ 
the  actual  loss  (if  any)  can  be  ascertained  when 
the  actual  value  of  tine  Letterkenny  line  is  fixed, 
and  the  actual  sums  due  on  foot  of  the  three  mort- 
gages definitely  ascertained. 


(Copy.) 

Office  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin, 

27/7i  March,  1903. 

I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Publi 
Works  to  refer  to  your  letters  of  the  7fch  and  18fc 
instant  relative  to  alleged  discrepancies  between  th 
specification,  etc.,  and  the  works  as  actually  carrie 


Sir. 


out  on  the  Burton  port  line.  Ill  reply  1 am  to  state 
that  Mr.  Batchen  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
whole  matter  with  the  company’s  engineer  at  any 
date  after  the  1st  April  next.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  to  point  out  that  the  Board  consider  a great  many 
of  the  items  are  of  much  too  trival  and  un  important 
a nature  to  have  been  brought  forward  for  discus- 
sion. (A.)  In  Order  to  save  unnecessary  delay  in 
having  the  matters  complained  of  completely  adjusted 
the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  points  upon  which 
the  engineers  disagree  should  be  referred  immediately 
to  arbitrators  under  Clause  21  of  the  Treasury  Agree- 
ment (2?.). 


Your  obedient  servant^ 
(Signed)  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Secretary. 


Tlie  Secretary, 

I/ondonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Londonderry. 


(Copy.) 

Office  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin, 

14</i  September,  1£A4. 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and 
telegrams  exchanged  on  the  8th  idem,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Burtonport  line  engines,  I .am  directed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  state  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  any  such  action  as  has  been  suggested 
by  your  company  with  regard  to  the  four  locomotives 
supplied  for  the  equipment  of  the  line,  as  such  ac- 
tion would  imply  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  for  the  present  condition  of  those  engines,  a 
responsibility  which  they  .repudiate  for  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Batchen  to  the  Chairman  of  your  Company 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Spence  at  Londonderry  on  the 
10th  instant.  The  Board  presume  that  your  Company 
having  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  working  the 
line,  considered  themselves  fully  capable  of  dealing 
with  all  technical  questions  connected  with  its 
management. 

As  regards  the  future,  the  Board  liave  already,  so 
far  back  as  the  22nd  July,  invited,  your  Company  to 
a conference  on  certain  terms  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
representatives  of  this  BoaTd  and  your  Company,  and 
Mr.  Batchen,  at  the  interview  referred  to  above,  gave 
your  Chairman,  information  to  the  effect  (A.)  That 
the  Board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury,  were  prepared  to 
allocate  a sum  of  money  out  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of  1896  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  providing  additional  engines  on  condition 
that  a general  settlement  of  .all  outstanding  questions 
was  .arrived  at  (B.)  The  Board  regret  that  no  in- 
timation of  the  acceptance  by  your  Company  of  the 
suggestion  for  <a  confei-ence  was  received  either  by 
the  Commissioners  or  by  their  solicitor  until  the  5th 
instant  (your  letter  of  tlie  3rd  idem),  and  they  will 
now  he  glad  to  receive  a formal  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  and  of  the  conditions,  with  the  names  of 
your  Company’s  representatives.  The  Board  will 
then  forward  a list  of  the  subjects  which  they  pro- 
pose to  discuss. 

I am  to  add  that  the  resolution  conferring  on  the 
Company’s  representatives  full  plenary  powers  to 
deal  with  all  questions  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
reference  should  be  under  the  seal  of  the  Company, 
and  a copy  thereof  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Beard. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  GEO.  E.  SHANAHAN, 

Asst. -Secretary. 
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(Copy) 

Office  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin, 

nth  September,  1904. 

Sik, 

I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  to  state  in  reply  to  your  letter  dated  *■  Sep- 
tember.  1904,  and  received  by  the  Chairman  on  the 
15th  instant,  that  there  appeai-s  to  be  some  misappre- 
hension on  your  part  as  to  what  actually  took  place 
at  tlic  interview  between  you  and  Mr.  Batclien  The 
latter  on  his  return  to  Dublin  wrote  a full  report  on 
what  transpired,  and  it  is  clear  he  made  no  promise 
to  recommend  the  course  suggested  by  you,  but  under- 
«?“*»<»  to  your  wishes/  to  mention  the 
matter  to  the  Board.  Tins  is  borne  out  by  his  letter 
to  you  on  tune  14th  instant,  and  I am  to  say  that  Mr 
batchen  correctly  judged  that  the  Board  would  not 
‘ssue  a letter  which  implied  a responsibility  for  the 
ill  condition  of  tlie  engines,  whicli  the  Board  have 
already  repudiated.  In  this  connection  I am  to 
point  out  that  the  Board  have  no  power  to  give  your 
Company  an  Older  such  as  that  suggested. 

The  Board  have  received  a copy  of  the  letter  which 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons  addressed  to  your  Com- 
pany subsequent  to  Mr.  Allan’s  visit  to  Burtonpon 
and  his  examination  of  the  engines,  and  it  is  ob- 
served that  it  contains  no  mention  of  an  opinion  that 
tlie  engines  are  not  powerful  enough  or  that  they  are 
too  few  in  number,  although  all  the  other  points  re- 
ferred  to  by  you  are  included  therein.  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  those  two  statements  probably 
refer  to  some  conversation  he  had  with  your  Mr 
Fisher  Tlie  Board  have  no  desire  to  trouble  Mr. 
Allan  by  asking  if  he  really  did  express  an  opinion 
■as  his  ooncern  was  merely  to  see  into  the  condition  of 
the  present  engines.  The  specifications  for  the  en- 

Mi'eSM'I'lTOln!l>P1'0Ved  °n  l>eha'lf  °f  your  ^“Pany  b7 
(A.)  The  Treasury  have  agreed  to  supply  a sum  of 
money  for  additional  engines  on  condition  that  all 
outstanding  questions  are  settled  in  a manner  in  all 
respects  satisfactory  to  the  Board  on  representations 
made  by  tine  Commissioners  that  the  existing  stock 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a three- 
train  service  daily  in  each  direction  (B.). 


I i 


(Signed) 


Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  SHANAHAN, 
Asst.  -Secretary. 

(Copy.) 

Law  Department, 

Office  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin,  21st  January,  1905. 

Burtonport  Railway. 

Dear  imr,  j 

„,.In  reference  and  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  22nd 
uit.,  the  suggestion  you  now  make  with  reference  to 
ore  proposed  conference,  I am  directed  to  state,  the 
Board  cannot  entertain.  It  would  turn  it  into  an 


arbitration  by  principals,  whicli  is  wholly  irregulur, 
as  tne  essential  of  an  arbitration  is  that  tile  arbi- 
trators must  hi  impartial.  Tlie  conference  is  for  the 
of  en'ablmg  the  parties  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  differences,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  then  of 
course  resort  must  be  had  to  the  proper  tribunal. 

With  regard  to  the  arbitration  offered  your  Com- 
panj  so  for  tact  as  Hard,.  1903,  I think  yon  have 
not  been  snpphrf  with  all  the  fed,  in  cinnectlon 
ftmwit),  U.)  The  Board  offered  by  tlieir  letter  of 
f '■  Hainh.  1903.  ...  submit  to  immediate  arbitrn- 
Km  under  Clause  21  of  the  Treasury  Agreement  eer- 
in  a list  previous! y furnished  bv 
your  Company  (1.1.  Out  of  this  list,  a,  the  result 
of  a conference  m April  of  that  year  between  the 
f"?'"t>ers+  at  numb«*  of  items  were  to  be  expunged, 
torward  under  a nusapprehension,  and  a 
coiree-ted  list,  furnished.  On  15th  May.  1903,  your 
Company  were  asked  to  submit  such  corrected  list 
pm  not  don,e  80  **  letter  of 

t y’  1S)3’1was  rwly  a binder,  and  on  this 
lio,  T iW<,U,La  '0  refor  y°u  to  the  Board's  letter  of 
31st  July,  1903.  again  stating  specifically  what  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  arbitration  was,  and  that 
definite^'1™115"  "’°uld  not  **  al]°wcd  to  delay  in- 

As  they  had  practically  done  nothing  to  enable  the 
arbitration  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  I was  ordered 
to  take  action  an  reference  to  obligations  of  the  Com- 
f^_S,ey  had  n^'ected.  or  refused  to  perform.  I 
imggerted  a conference,  with  a view  to  close  matters 
and  which  included  the  matters  previously  agreed  to 
^ arbltratl<>n>  but  towards  which  no  pro- 
gess  had  been  made,  and  .at  which  conference  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  and  what  sum  might  be  given 
•for  extra  engines  would  be  discussed.  g 

As  it  would  appear  that  there  is  little  or  no 
, ,°,f  thf  Proposed  conference  coming  to  any- 

n^r8evenH>teh(  lI  satisfied /ollr  Company  had 
h t the  offer  was  made,  power  to  demand 
tostfcrrffT«°n  Undel'  the  Tf.eas!uY  Agreement,  and  that 
TS  “ no  -T,ay  bmdln£-  yet  if  the  Company 
r"  ^ow,,wl11.  forthwith  furnish  tlie  list  re- 
s’*11^1 by  Boards  letter  of  15th  May,  1903,  the 

toaat^thevVwSl|nS  t0  reV!,Vet  tileiur  offer  to  tlie  extent 
,'VU  1)0  Prepared  to  submit  to  the  Treasury 
asPifP+Wt0  ,agK<1  1o,  thoS  matters  being  dealt  with 
as  if  they  came  under  Clause  21  of  the  Treasury 
Agreement  provided  this  proposal  is  at  onoe  ac- 

Mit  tofS*1  ^ the  letter  of  15th 

May,  1903,  furnished  within  three  weeks  from  this 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Company  prefer  to  have 
to  d,scuss  and  settle  not  only  the  fore- 
°tiler  “afctorc.  including  'additional 
clanns  ’ wI  /S  raust  distinctly  understand  that  the 
we,.now  learn  from  the  recent  visit  of  their 
tlleJ  ProP«*  to  put  forward,  oannot  even 
wnrt  ^1’fca)Ii  ' Their  claims  must  be  confined  to 
the  ^>nte3e  ^ of  1903,  provided  fj-  by 

KntraCt/Dd  p ans’  and  •alleged  to  be  omitted  to 
be  done,  or  done  not  in  accordance  with  the  contoacl 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  M.  LANE. 


APPENDIX  No.  8. 


C0PY»fAmnrTt<iREEMENT  relati’e  to  tie  Burtonport  Bailway,  handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  ftl. 
Apri^Hlof  ’ M'InSt'’  C'E"  Engineer,  Board  of  Works,  during  his  examination  on  tho  22nd 


AN  AGREEMENT— made  the  Sixteenth  day  o 
February  1900  One  thousand  nine  hundred  B etwee: 
r a cling  & Company  (Limited)  of  Victoria -street  West 
minster,  an  the  City  of  London,  Railway  Contractors 
-ot  the  one.  part  And  the  Londonderry  and  Lougi 
*willy  Railway  Company  of  the  other  par 


Whereas  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company  are  the  Promoters  of  a Light  Railway 
from  Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  in  the  County  of 
Donegal  m Ireland  which  the  Company  are  under  a 
Contract  with  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  work  in 
perpetuity  And  whereas  the  said  Paufing  and  Com- 
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panv  Limited  are  the  Contractors  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  Light  Railway  and  as  such  Contractors 
have  requested  the  said  Railway  Company  to  pro- 
mote and  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
for  an  Order  authorising  certain  deviations  front  the 
Contract  plans  of  said  railway  and  the  abandonment 
of  corresponding  portions  of  such  Contract  plans  and 
Railway  And  whereas  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and 
the  Board  of  Works  have  .approved  of  such  deviations 
being  made  and  have  requested  the  Londonderry  and 
Lough  S willy  Railway  Company  to  'apply  for  an 
Older  in  Council  authorising  same  without  preju- 
dice however  to  their  existing  rights,  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  said  Railway  Company  And  whereas 
the  said  Railway  Company  were  opposed  to  any 
deviations  of  sa.id  line,  but  without  prejudice  to  their 
existing  rights,  powers  and  privileges  the  London- 
derry and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  h-ave 
agreed  on  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set _ out 
to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  said  deviations 
of  the  Railway  proposed  and  to  promote  and  apply 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  an  Older  authorising  the 
said  deviations  and  the  abandonment  of  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  Contract  plans  and  works  of  tine 
said  line  Now  it  is  hereby  acreed  by  and  between 
the  parties  hereto  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company  shall  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  for  an  Order  in  Council  authorising  the 
6aid  deviations  and  abandonment  as  aforesaid. 

2.  The  said  Pauling  and  Company  Limited  shall 
in  consideration  of  the  promises  pay  to  the  said 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  a sepa- 
rate credit  the  sum  of  Five  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds. 

3.  The  sum  of  One  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
part  of  such  sum  of  Five  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds  shall  be  lodged  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Com- 
pany Limited  in  the  Northern  Bank  Londonderry  to 
a separate  credit  to  the  credit  of  the  Londonderry  and 
Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  forthwith  but  One 
thousand  pounds  thereof  shall  be  repaid  to  the  said 
Pauling  .and  Company  in  the  event  of  the  Donegal 
County  Council  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
failing  to  pass  and  approve  of  the  Order  sanction- 
ing such  deviations : Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
part  of  such  sum  of  Five  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds  shall  be  lodged  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Com- 
pany Limited  to  the  credit  of  the  said  Railway  Com- 
pany on  the  approval  and  presentment  of  the  Done- 
gal County  Council  being  obtained  and  passed,  and 
on  such  Order  sanctioning  .and  approving  of  the 
said  deviations  being  passed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council  tile  said  Pauling  and  Company  shall  lodge 
Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
thereof  to  the  separate  credit  account  to  the  credit  of 
the  said  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company  and  shall  lodge  to  such  separate  credit  as 
aforesaid  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
on  the  publication  of  the  draft  award  or  on  settle- 
ment with  tlie  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  lands 
required  for  the  undertaking ; the  sum  of  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the  eonevyauces  for 
such  lands  being  executed  and  the  sum  of  Two 
hundred  pounds  the  balance  of  said  sum  of  Five 
thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  on  the  completion  of 
the  works. 

4.  The  said  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company  shall  pay  the  cost  of  promotion  and 
the  legal  and  engineering  costs  and  charges  incurred 
or  to  be  incurred  in  connection  with  and  incidental 
to  such  promotion  application  and  orders  and  the 
carrying  out  of  same  except  such  as  have  been  or 
shall  be  incurred  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Company 
tliemselves  or  by  tlieir  Solicitor,  Engineer,  employees 
or  servants,  and  except  such  as  are  hereinafter  ex- 
cepted. 

5.  The  said  Pauling  and  Company  Limited  shall 
before  the  commencement  of  the  works  at  their  own 
cost  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Londonderry  and 
Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  for  tlieir  approval 
the  working  plans  and  sections  showing  thereon  all 
w °*kl s proposed  to  be  can-ied  out  by  the  said  Pauling 
and  'Company  Limited  on  such  deviations.  The 
grades  shown  on  such  working  plans  and  sections 
shall  not  be  steeper  or  worse  nor  shall  the  curves  be 
sharper  or  longer  than  those  shown  on  tine  Parlia- 
mentary plans  of  such  deviations.  All  subsidiary 
works  rendered  necessary  by  such  deviations  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Company 


Limited  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Contract  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  Railway  Company. 

6.  The  works  on  such  deviations  shall  be  executed 
and  carried  out  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Company 
Limited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
specifications  of  the  original  line  and  works  so  far 
as  same  are  applicable  to  the  works  on  such  devia- 
tions to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  said 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company 
and  tlieir  Engineer. 

7.  The  time  for  completion  of  the  Letterkenny  and 
Burtonport  Railway  shall  not  be  extended  in  conse- 
qufance  of  such  deviations  being  applied  for  or 
sanctioned  or  executed. 

8.  Separate  agreements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  Railway  Company  shall  be  entered  into  without 
delay  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  sa.id 
Pauling  and  Company  Limited  and  between  the  Trea- 
sury and  Board  of  Works  and  the  said  Railway  Com- 
pany making  the  Free  Grant  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  Railway  applicable  to  the  said 
deviations  and  fixing  the  amount  thereof  and  in 
case  such  agreements  shall  not  be  executed  by  the 
necessa.ry  parties  on  or  before  the  Twenty-first  day 
of  February  inst.  the  said  Railway  Company  may 
refuse  to  proceed  with  such  application  and  in  such 
case  the  said  Pauling  and  Company  shall  pay  all 
costs,  charges  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  said 
Railway  Company  up  to  the  date  of  such  refusal  and 
the  said  Railway  Company  shall  repay  to  the  said 
Pauling  and  Company  the  sum  of  One  thousand 
pounds  part  of  the  One  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
theretofore  paid  to  the  Railway  Company  by  the 
said  Pauling  and  Company  in  full  discharge  of 
all  claims  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Company  Limited 
against  the  said  Railway  Company. 

9.  The  said  Railway  Company  shall  pay  all  costs 
and  expenses  of  advertisements  of  such  applications  ; 
of  printing  and  serving  notices  to  owners  .and  occu- 
piers and  of  printing  documents  for  lodgment  and 
of  lodging  same  and  also  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Investigator  reporting  on 
such  deviations  and  ices  payable  ifco  the  County 
Surveyors  ; the  Secretary  of  the  County  Council  the 
Solicitor  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  of  the  County  Donegal ; the  fees  to  Counsel 
employed  by  them  in  connection  with  such  applica- 
tion the  fees  payable  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
travelling  and  other  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with of  their  officers  or  employees  and  scrivenery 
charges  and  also  .all  legal  costs  charges  and  expenses 
payable  to  their  Solicitor  or  Engineer  for  attendance 
at  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  acquiring  the 
necessary  lands  for  such  deviations  but  not  tlie  costs 
or  charges  of  the  Arbitrator  nor  shall  they  pay  the 
fees  or  expenses  of  the  Solicitors,  Engineers  or 
Valuers  of  the  lands  of  owners  or  occupiers  whose 
lands  shall  be.  acquired  or  abandoned  herein  which 
costs  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  and  borne  by  the 
said  Pauling  and  Company  Limited  nor  shall  they 
pay  the  costs  or  expenses  of  any  other  Solicitor, 
Engineer,  Person  or  Body  which  may  be  claimed  or 
payable  in  connection  with  such  applications  unless 
employed  or  engaged  by  the  said  'Railway  Company 
on  their  own  responsibility  without  liaving  obtained 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  Pauling  and  Com- 
pany Limited  to  the  employment  of  any  such  Soli- 
citor, Engineer,  Person  or  Body  which  costs  and 
expenses  so  far  as  the  said  Pauling  and  Company 
are  or  shall  he  liable  to  same  shall  he  paid  and  borne 
by  tine  said  Pauling  land  Company  Limited. 

10.  The  said  Pauling  and  Company  Limited  shall 
pay  all  stamp  duties  and  fees  on  conveyances  and 
•assignments  and  the  registration  of  same  In 
Witness  wherteof  the  said  Pauling  and  Company 
Limited  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seal  and  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company 
have  affixed  their  Corporate  seal  the  day  and  J^ar 
first  lierein  written. 

Sealed  by  the  said  Pauling  and  Company 
in  tlie  presence  of  (the  words  “ The 
Solicitor  of  the  County  Council  ” line 
2,  and  words  “ in  writing  ” on  line 
17,  all  page  4 liaving  been  first  inter- 
lined). (Seal) 

(Sgd.)  GEORGE  PAULING,  Director. 

,,  JOHN  SCOTT,  Secretary. 

Sealed  by  the  said  Londonderry  and  lough 
Swilly  Railway  Company  in  presence  of 
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Copies  of  Correspondence  between  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ireland,  and  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  relative  to  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  working  of  the  Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  Extension  Railway,  transmitted  by  the 


Lough  Swilly  Company,  on  8th  June,  1907. 


Office  op  Public  Works, 

Dublin,  21sf  September,  1903. 

Sib, 

I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  to  refer  to  certain  statements  as  to  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  working  of  the  Letterkenny 
and  Burtonport  Extension  Railway,  made  by  the 
chairman  of  your  company  at  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  on  31st  ultimo,  as  reported  in  the 
Londonderry  Standard,  of  2nd  instant.  The  Board, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  as  recorded  in 
the  official  correspondence,  on  the  various  matters  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  M'Farland,  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  remarks  made  on  the  several  points 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  were  inaccurate  ana  mis- 
leading. As  they  consider  it  essential  that  any  par- 
ticulars which  your  company  may  think  it  desirable 
to  communicate  to  the  public  on  this  subject — which 
necessarily  affects  the  administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment— should  be  corrected,  if  not  found  to  be  ab- 
solutely accurate,  the  Board  desire  me  to  draw  your 
company’s  attention  to  the  following  points  dealt  with 
in  Air.  M'Farland’s  speech,  which  they  consider  should 
be  rectified  in  detail : — 

1.  “ The  rolling  stock  was  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  not  only  the  rolling  stock — 
their  undertaking  was  to  fully  equip  the  line. 
When  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  became  aware  of 
the  type  of  engine  they  were  about  to  be  supplied 
with  they  considered  it  unsuitable  for  the  traffic. 
Unfortunately,  the  advice  they  got  from  their  pro- 
fessional advisers,  their  own  locomotive  superinten- 
dent, and  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  a gentleman  he  (the  chairman)  would  9ay 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Ireland,  and 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  was  not  followed,  and  their  prognostications 
have  turned  out  too  true.  It  would  have  been  much 
pleasanter  for  the  officers  of  that  company  and  the 
directors,  as  well  as  of  great  advantage  to  the  share- 
holders, if  they  had  been  wrong,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  right,  and  the  engines  supplied  have 
turned  out  most  unsatisfactory.  Not  only  were  they 
unsuitable,  but  they  were  not  of  sufficient  power  for 
the  heavy  gradients  of  the  line.  The  number,  also, 
was  just  the  half  necessary  to  work  the  mileage  they 
ran.” 

As  regards  the  advice  received  by  your  company 
from  the  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  Mr. 
Malcolm  reported  in  favour  of  tender  engines  for  run- 
ning the  whole  distance  from  Derry  to  Burtonport  and 
vice  versa,  he  stated  at  the  same  time,  in  writing  to 
the  Board,  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Burtonport  extension  line — i.e.,  from  Letterkenny 
to  Burtonport — could  be  worked  with  tank  engines, 
similar  to  those  on  the  Glenties  Railway.  That  state- 
ment was  also  made  at  a conference  which  the  Board 
arranged  between  their  expert  and  Mr.  Malcolm  in 
order  to  discuss  the  question.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  engines  supplied  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Glen- 
ties Railway  (which  is  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  Burtonport  Extension  Railway),  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  greater  water  capacity  and  larger  coal  space, 
they  embrace  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  the 
working  of  that  line.  As  frequently  pointed  out  in 
previous  correspondence,  the  Board,  before  deciding 
as  to  the  design  and  number  of  the  locomotives,  con- 
sulted experts,  including  some  who  had  exceptional 
experience  of  narrow-gauge  engines,  and  acted  on  their 
advice. 


I am  further  to  remind  you  that,  acting  on  a sug- 
gestion of  your  late  general  manager,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  meet  your  wishes,  the  Board  offered  to 
supply  tender  engines,  provided  your  company  would 
pay  the  extra  cost,  which  would  only  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  engines  suitable  for  run- 
ning the  trains  over  your  own  system  connecting 
Letterkenny  with  Londonderry,  a purpose  outside  the 
obligations  of  the  Board.  This  offer  was,  notwith- 
standing its  origin,  declined. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  the  engines  supplied  had 
turned  out  most  unsatisfactory,  as  your  company  are 
aware,  the  Board  have  recently  had  inspections  of  the 
locomotives  made  by  the  assistant  locomotive  engineer 
of  the  Alidland  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  in- 
spector employed  by  the  Commissioners  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  engines,  and  the  reports 
obtained  from  these  experts  show  that  the  locomotives, 
even  in  the  short  time  during  which  they  have  worked, 
had  been  badlj  misused,  and  brought  into  a deplorable 
condition.  At  present  the  engines,  having  undergone 
extensive  repairs,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary 
but  for  this  misuse,  are  working  quite  satisfactorily. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  inspector  recently  went 
on  the  foot-plate  of  one  of  the  engines  from  Letter- 
kenny to  Creeslough  with  a full  train,  consisting  of 
three  carriages  and  six  loaded  wagon9,  and  from 
Creeslough  to  Burtonport  with  a train  of  three  car- 
riages and  five  loaded  wagons,  and  made  the  return 
journey  to  Letterkenny  on  the  foot-plate  of  another 
engine.  Although  the  boilers  were  not  enabled  to 
develop  steam  of  the  designed  .working  pressure,  be- 
cause your  company  had  altered  the  blow-off  point  of 
the  safety  valves,  the  engines  performed  their  work 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible,  and  with  the 
greatest  ease,  while  the  supply  of  water  and  of  fuel 
was  at  all  times  abundant. 

2.  “ He  found,  'also,  that  they  had  just  about  half 
the  average  rolling  stock  supplied  to  the  other  three- 
feet  gauge  railways  in  Ireland,  and,  when  he  men- 
tioned that,  the  shareholders  and  the  public  could 
form  their  own  opinion  whether  the  statement  that 
the  line  had  not  been  sufficiently  equipped  and  that 
the  engines  were  unsuitable,  was  true  or  not.” 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  the  Board  and  your  company,  and,  in  their 
letter  to  you  of  1st  July  last  (which  has  not  been 
acknowledged)  the  Board  pointed  out  that  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  carriages  provided  for  the  Burtonport 
line  is,  per  carriage,  about  double  that  of  the  carriages 
on  the  majority  of  the  Irish  narrow-gauge  lines,  and 
that  the  wagon  accommodation  provided  per  station 
on  the  Burtonport  line  compares  favourably  with  the 
accommodation  per  station  on  the  other  lines.  The 
supply  of  engines  and  rolling  stock  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  needs  and  development  of  the 
district  would  be  satisfied  by  two  trains  per  day  in 
each  direction.  This  service  would  require  two  engines 
in  steam,  and  would  leave  one  engine  and  train  in 
reserve  for  seasons  of  special  pressure.  The  fourth 
engine  would  occasionally  be  undergoing  overhaul. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Board  have  received  no 
detailed  report  from  you  on  the  traffic  of  the  line,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  means  of  judging  either  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  time-table  or  of  the  rolling  stock 
other  than  their  own  observation  and  the  reports  of 
their  representatives. 

3.  “ Again,  the  crossing  places  on  the  Burtonport 
Extension  were  too  far  apart.  The  mode  of  water- 
ing was  wholly  inadequate,  and  it  took  on  an  aver- 
age fifteen  minutes  to  water  the  engines  owing  to 
the  small  bore  of  the  pipes  fitted  to  the  watering 
stands.  They  could  understand  that  when  three  or 
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four  minutes  was  the  average  time  for  watering  an 
engine  how  serious  the  delay  was  when  they  had 
only  two  watering  places,  and  that  fifteen  minutes 
was  spent  in  watering  each  engine.  All  this  the 
company  had  to  find  out  after  taking  over  the  line, 
and  find  out  from  practical  experience,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  no  official  to  represent  them  during  its 
construction,  to  see  that  the  equipment  was  properly 
carried  out,  or  that  the  line  was  being  properly 
constructed.  They  were  entirely  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  contractor.  The 
arrangements  at  Letterkenny  Station  were  simply 
absurd,  and  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  was  the 
quickest  time  in  which  a train  could  be  despatched 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  roadside  stations 
also  had  not  loop  lines  or  shunt  lines,  and  the  result 
was  that  shunting  took  an  indefinite  period.  Such 
a state  of  affairs  would  not  be  tolerated  or  allowed 
to  exist  on  any  well-regulated  lines.  He  regretted 
it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  these  things,  but  he 
thought,  in  justice  to  themselves,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  working  of  the  line,  he  could  not  do 
less.  He  was  really  afraid  to  express  his  opinions, 
as  he  did  not  wsh  to  press  unduly  on  any  public 
Department.  ” 

The  responsibility  for  the  designljf  the  line  in  all 
its  details  belongs  exclusively  to  the  promoters— i.e., 
the  directors  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Company — and  not 
only  was  the  line  designed  by  your  company,  but  you 
are  in  possession  of  copies  of  the  plans,  and  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  statement  that  the  com- 
pany had  to  find  out  all  this  information  after  the 
line  was  opened  is  inconsistent  with  fact.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  even  if  your  company  had 
not  the  plans  they  had  full  opportunity  of  finding  out 
everything  connected  with  the  line  before  it  was 
opened  for  traffic ; for  your  engineer  (Mr.  Hall)  visited 
it  when  he  thought  fit,  without  even  going  through  the 
formality  of  asking  the  permission  of  the  Board.  The 
crossing  places,  as  you  must  be  aware,  and  as  the  cor- 
respondence indicates,  were  fixed  by  your  own  com- 
pany in  the  same  way  that  the  positions  of  the  stations 
were  located.  Further,  all  the  works,  including  the 
number  and  position  of  the  watering  places  and  the 
size  of  the  pipes  for  supplying  the  engines,  were 
designed  land  specified  for  by  Mr.  Radclifi,  your  com- 
pany’s engineer,  under  the  direction  of,  and  in  the 
closest  possible  consultation  with,  your  chairman  and 
general  manager,  and  the  plans  were  subsequently 
signed  by  Mr.  Dawson  on  behalf  of  youx  Board. 

I am  to  remind  you  that  in  their  agreement  with 
the  Treasury  and  this  Board  your  company  undertook 
to  construct,  work,  and  maintain  the  Burtonport  line, 
and  that  they  had  full  opportunity  of  becoming  par- 
ties to  the  contract  for  the  construction,  but  that  on 
11th  March,  1899,  they  declined  to  be  represented  at 
the  opening  of  the  tenders,  on  the  allegation  that  a 
sufficient  advance  on  account  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses had  not  been  made  to  them,  and  that  tills  fact 
j ustified  them  in  declining  to  incur  the  further  expense 
involved  by  such  representation.  Subsequently  (12th 
April,  1899)  the  Board  served  notice  on  your  company 
to  execute  the  contract  deeds,  but  your  company  made 
no  response,  and  the  Board  were  consequently  obliged 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  construct  and 
equip  the  railway  themselves  under  the  powers  vested 
in  them  by  Clause  11  of  the  agreement,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  scheme  being  entirely  abandoned.  I am  further 
to  remind  you  that  your  company  have  been  fourteen 
times  called  on  by  the  Board  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  under  Clause  4 (2)  of  the  agreement  to  vouch 
certain  items  included  in  the  accounts  forwarded  by 
your  company  for  promotion  expenses,  but,  up  to  the 
present,  the  required  information  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  your 
company  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  secure  the 
cai  ryang  out  of  the  work  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
°rleiJ,'ai  designs,  took  over  into  their  service  Mr. 
Kaacnff,  the  engineer,  whom  yonr  company  had  em- 
P eyed  to  prepare  the  plans,  and,  as  you  are  aware, 
tile  entire  line  has  been  constructed  under  his  suner- 
vimon,  supplemented  by  the  constant  and  close  per- 
sonal attention  of  their  railway  engineer.  ^ 

4.  "The  directors  were  pressing,  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power,  on  the  Board  of  Works  the  ne'essiS 
of  remedying  these  matters,  and  when  they  com- 
JKFkS"  o£,,£S*Ts  tie  Burtonport  Bailway 
with  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Carndonagh  line 


where  they  had  been  represented  during  the  con- 
struction by  Mr.  Hall,  their  engineer,  and  where 
the  responsibility  for  equipment  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  company,  they  found  how  different  things 
were.  There  were  no  such  complaints  in  connection 
with  the  Carndonagh  line.  Everything  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  line — Burtonport  was  the  only  excep- 
tion— was  working  like  clockwork.” 

Regarding  the  alterations  which  the  company  are 
now  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the  Board,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  no  matter  who  had  represented  your 
company  on  the  line  during  construction,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  make  the  suggested  altera- 
tions after  the  contracts  had  been  let  on  the  basis  of 
the  plans  finally  approved  by  the  company  unless  your 
company  had  undertaken  to  pay  the  extra  cost  in- 
volved, in  accordance  with  Clause  11  of  the  agreement, 
which  provides  that,  if  the  free  grant  shall  prove  in- 
sufficient, your  company  will  raise  and  expend  all 
such  further  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  superiority  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  other  portions  of  your  company's  system, 
the  Board  have  several  times  pointed  out  in  their 
letters  to  you  that  most  of  the  delays  occurring 
on  the  Burtonport  line  originate  in  irregularities  in 
the  train  working  on  your  company’s  own  system,  in- 
cluding the  Letterkenny  Railway.  The  daily  reports 
which  the  Board  receive  from  their  agent  at  Letter- 
kenny confirm  these  communications.  The  statement, 
therefore,  that  everything  on  other  portions  of  the 
system  works  like  clockwork  is  absolutely  at  variance 
with  the  facts. 

The  enforcement  of  your  company’s  obligations 
under  the  Treasury  agreement  as  to  efficient  working 
of  the  Burtonport  Railway  is  a matter  of  urgent 
public  importance,  and  I am  to  refer  you  to  the 
Board’s  letter  of  14th  July,  intimating  that  they  are 
advised  that,  if  necessary,  and  in  order  to  attain  this 
object,  they  can  take  an  action  for  a mandamus  to 
compel  your  company  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  or 
they  can  proceed  under  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act, 
1896,  section  7. 

Further,  it  is  open  to  the  County  Council,  or  to 
twenty  ratepayers  of  the  district,  to  report  instances 
of  default  in  working  the  line  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whereupon  that  Department  can  hold  an  inquiry,  and 
if  they  are  satisfied  the  complaints  are  well  founded 
they  can  issue  a certificate  requiring  your  company 
to  make  good  the  default.  The  procedure  in  this  case 
provides  that,  if  at  any  time  there  is  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of 
the  certificate,  the  Board  of  Trade  can  report  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  may  direct  the 
County  Council  to  appoint  a Committee  to  manage, 
work,  and  maintain  the  undertaking. 

As  the  speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
pany on  the  occasion  referred  to  has  been  given  pub- 
licity, the  Board  consider  it  desirable  that  this  letter 
should  be  given  similar  prominence,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  forwarded  copies  to  the  Press. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed),  H.  Williams, 

„ Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Com- 
pany, Londonderry. 


II. 

Londondebey  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Office, 
Londonbeeby,  26th  September,  1903. 
beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  21st  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  the  remarks 
“7  the  Chairman  of  this  Company  to  the  share- 
holders at  the  half-yearly  meeting  on  31st  ult.,  so 
far  as  they  applied  to  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment  of  the  Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway, 
were  ‘inaccurate  and  misleading,”  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  four  points  in  his  speech  which  your  Board 
think  should  be  rectified.  In  reply,  I am  to  say 
that  Mr.  MacFarland  is  (not  given  to  speaking 
lightly  or  unadvisedly,  and,  as  stated  at  the  meeting, 
reluctantly  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  points 
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xeferred  to.  The  working  of  this  railway  in  conse- 
quence of  these  matters  has  become  almost  a public 
scandal  ; the  character  of  the  directors  as  business 
men  was  affected  ; and  the  shareholders  and  public 
were  entitled  to  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
facts. 

I will  now  take  up  and  deal  with  the  points 
objected  to  by  your  Commissioners:  — 

A. — Rolling  Stock  Equipment. — With  reference  to 
the  engines  my  directors  maintain 

(1.)  That  they  were  supplied  contrary  to  the  best 
expert  advice. 

(2.)  That  their  performance  has  fully  shown  the 
accuracy  of  this  advice,  and  the  folly  of  dis- 
regarding it. 

On  the  first  point  I am  to  state  that  in  1901  my 
company  consulted  their  own  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent and  Mr.  B.  Malcolm,  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  on  the  subject.  Both  recommended  tender 
engines  on  the  basis  of  the  run  of  fifty  miles  between 
Letterkenny  and  Burtonport,  not  the  seventy-five 
miles  between  Londonderry  and  Burtonport,  as  it 
had  been  expressly  stated  that  your  Board  had 
power  in  their  agreement  to  prevent  the  engines 
coming  through  to  Derry  except  for  repairs,  and  might 
exercise  it.  These  recommendations  were  put  fully 
before  you  in  a letter  dated  28th  January,  1901. 
Notwithstanding  this,  my  company  had  to  write  on 
17th  April,  1901,  expressing  disappointment  that  a 
specification  had  been  issued  and  tenders  invited 
for  engines,  carriages,  and  wagons  without  reference 
to  us.  On  19th  April  specifications  were  sent,  but 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  only  minor  altera- 
tions in  details  would  be  agreed  to.  This  did  not 
prevent  my  Board  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  induce  your  Commissioners  to  adopt  a better  type 
of  stock.  They  wrote  you  on  the  subject  seventeen 
times  between  January  and  August,  1901.  Our 
former  General  Manager  personally  waited  upon 
your  Chairman  in  Dublin  on  16th  May,  1901,  and 
we  secured  an  interview  between  our  experts  and 
representatives  of  your  Board  on  24th  July,  1901. 
We  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  your  Board  to 
abandon  some  of  the  more  antiquated  features  in 
the  specification  for  carriages  and  wagons,  although, 
as  already  reported,  some  of  these  changes  have 
been  imperfectly  carried  out ; but  on  the  question 
of  engines  no  consideration  was  shown,  no  alteration 
made.  The  engines  were',  as  a matter  of  fact, 
ordered  prior  to  25th  July,  1901,  so  that  the  sub- 
sequent correspondence  and  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Malcolm  and  others  on  24th  July,  1901,  were 
apparently  of  an  academic  nature,  intended, 
perhaps,  for  use  in  case  a subsequent  correspondence 
like  the  present  should  take  place.  You  now  write 
that  Mr.  Malcolm  stated  in  writing  to  your  Board 
that  he  was  quite  prepared  “ to  admit  that  the 
Burtonport  extension  line  ” — i.c.,  from  Letterkenny  to 
Burtonport — could  be  worked  with  tank  engines 
similar  to  those  on  the  Glen  ties  Railway.”  A copy 
of  Mr.  Malcolm’s  report  is  before  me,  and  as  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  public  should  know  what 
he  really  said,  I will  quote  the  following:  — 

“I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  line 
could  be  worked  with  tank  engines  similar  to  those 
on  the  Glenties  line,  but  I am  convinced  that  the 
line  can  be  worked  in  a more  satisfactory  manner 
and  more  economically  with  tender  engines  ; and 
I am  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  type 
of  engine  should  be  adopted.” 

There  is  no  recommendation  ip  his  report  of  one 
type  of  engine  for  the  line  from  Letterkenny  to 
Burtonport,  and  another  for  the  run  from  Derry  to 
Burtonport ; and  that  your  Commissioners  should 
seek  to  force  that  interpretation  upon  it,  and 
publish  a truncated  sentence,  the  words  in  italics 
being  omitted  by  you,  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  clearly  conveyed,  only  illustrates 
to  my  directors  the  reckless  methods  which  your 
Board  adopt  in  a controversy  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Malcolm  is  no  doubt  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  line  could  be  worked  by  horses,  but  he  would 
naturally  object  to  that  admission  being  quoted  as 
his  recommendation.  'In  concluding  his  report  Mr. 
Malcolm  recommended  (as  any  practical  railway 
man  would)  that  .all  engines  should,  run  through  to 


Londonderry,  so  that  they  might  be  systematically 
examined  and  running  repairs  carried  out,  under 
proper  supervision  and  without  the  cost  of  keeping 
ian  expensive  staff  at  out-stations,  and  gave  that  as 
an  additional  reason  why  tender  engines  should  be 
provided.  This  advice  was  also  rejected,  and, 
although  (before  my  directors  sealed  the  working 
agreement)  an  assurance  was  obtained  that  its  pro- 
visions would  not  prevent  the  reasonable  interchange 
of  rolling  stock  for  through  traffic,  engines  were 
specially  excepted  from  this  by  your  Board  two 
years  later  on  the  ground  that  the  terms  rolling 
stock  did  not  include  engines. 

My  directors  were  advised  to  the  contrary  by  an 
eminent  English  counsel  (Mr.  Vesey  Knox),  but 
your  Board  adhered  to  their  opinion.  We  are  thus 
in  the  unheard  of  position  that,  when  we  start  a 
train  from  Burtonport,  we  must  send  an  engine  from 
Londonderry  to  Letterkenny  to  meet  it  and  bring  it 
into  Londonderry,  leaving  the  other  engine  idle  at 
Letterkenny  until  a train  in  the  other  direction 
arrives.  We  bring  the  engines  to  Londonderry  for 
repairs,  &c.,  and  you  have  even  raised  objections, 
in  recent  correspondence,  to  their  being  allowed  on 
such  occasions  to  haul  a train  after  them.  In  a 
few  years  (it  is  feared  very  few)  my  directors  will 
be  compelled,  at  the  expense  of  this  Company,  to 
replace  these  engines  with  new  ones,  but,  so  far  as 
my  directors  can  see,  these  remarkable  conditions 
will  remain.  It  was  obligations  like  these  which 
my  directors  had  to  undertake  rather  than  allow  the 
free  grant  voted  by  a beneficent  Government  to  go  to 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland — a contingency 
with  which  we  were  continually  threatened  by  your 
Board  during  the  negotiations. 

But  let  Mr.  Malcolm  again  speak  for  himself. 
On  8th  September  this  year  he  reports: — 

“I  am  of  opinion  that  tank  engines,  such  as 
those  in  question,  are  not  suitable  for  the  work, 
and  that  tender  engines  of  the  type  described  in 
various  reports  dated  9th  and  19th  January,  26th 
April,  13th  May,  and  28th  June,  addressed  to  you, 
and  27th  July,  1901,  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  would  have  proved  more  suitable  in  every 
way.  The  engines  have  neither  fuel  or  water 
carrying  capacity  for  such  long  runs  as  those  on 
the  Burtonport  extension,  and  frequent  and 
serious  delays  and  constant  inconvenience  is  the 
result. 

“ I fear  I can  add  nothing  to  what  I have  said 
in  these  reports  except  that  I am  convinced  that  a 
serious  mistake  was  made  in  forcing  tank  engines 
on  you  for  this  work.” 

What  can  be  clearer  than  this?  In  support  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  I would  remind  you  that  Mr.  Basil 
Hope,  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  who 
investigated  the  matter  on  behalf  of  your  Board, 
recommended  in  the  limited  extracts  from  his  report 
which  you  communicated  to  this  Company  that  coal 
should 'be  kept  in  bags  at  intermediate  stations  and 
served  out  to  the  engines  on  the  way ; and,  further, 
that  my  directors,  to  meet  the  water  difficulty,  are 
arranging-  to  erect  an  additional  watering  place 
between  Letterkenny  and  Creeslough,  although  your 
Board  have  declined  to  pay  the  cost  of  same. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
Company  have  frequently  had  to  run  a wagon  of 
locomotive  coal  on  the  trains  to  replenish  the  engines 
en  route,  and  that  the  disgraceful  scenes  described 
in  the  Press  of  carrying  this  coal  to  the  engines  and 
bucketing  water  from  streams  adjoining  the  railway 
have  taken  place  on  the  Burtonport  line? 

You  omit  to  publish  the  names  of  the  experts 
referred  to  in  your  letter  as  having  been  consulted 
by  your  Board  before  these  engines  were  ordered. 

My  directors  believe  (and  if  they  are  wrong  they 
invite  you  to  correct  them)  that  only  one  person  was 
consulted,  that  he  is  a railway  manager,  and  only 
an  amateur  in  locomotive  engineering,  that  he  did 
not  provide  plans  (when  my  Board  asked  fox  them 
none  were  available),  and  that  his  rough  general 
specification  had  to  be  very  largely  altered  and 
considerable  expense  incurred  during  construction,  so 
much  so  that  my  directors  can  produce  quotations 
from  eminent  makers  to  prove  that  the  tender  engines 
we  recommended  would  have  each  cost  only  £5  more 
than  the  price  ultimately  paid  by  you  for  the  un- 
suitable and  defective  engines  provided.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  given  for  selecting  tank  engines 
452 
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was  lack  of  funds,  but  your  action  in  thus  saving 
about  £20  has  had  the  effect  of  crippling  the  under- 
taking from  the  outset,  and  of  adding  largely  to  the 
cost  of  working  the  line.  On  the  other  hand  if  our 
recommendation  had  been  adopted  this  Company 
would  have  been  responsible,  and  whether  the  engines 
turned  out  good  or  bad  the  position  of  your  Board 
would  have  been  unassailable.  They  further  ask  (and 
invite  correction)  if  this  gentleman  did  not  advise 
that  the  task  of  designing  and  building  the  engines 
should  be  entrusted  to  a firm  of  the  very  first  rank 
and  not  to  a firm  that  had  practically  no  experience 
of  building  large  passenger  train  locomotives. 

Much  is  made  of  the  statement  attributed  to  our 
former  General  Manager  that  the  Company  would 
be  well  advised  to  pay  the  difference  themselves 
between  suitable  and  unsuitable  engines.  After  the 
conference  with  Mr.  Malcolm  on  24th  July,  1901, 
when  my  directors  were  urging  you  to  submit  the 
matter  to  a real  expert,  and  when  you  were  on  the 
point  of  doing  so  (see  your  letters  of  2nd  July  and 
3rd  August,  1901),  you  suddently  seized  upon  this 
suggestion  and  asked  in  your  letter  of  29th  August, 
1901,  whether  my  directors  would  pay  the  difference 
asked  by  the  firm  with  whom  you  had  already  placed 
your  order,  and  estimated  by  them  at  £1,344  between 
tank  and  tender  engines,  and  requested  a reply 
within  two  days.  My  directors  replied  that  it  was 
your  duty  and  not  theirs  to  efficiently  equip  the 
line,  and  that  they  had  no  legal  power  to  apply  the 
monies  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  to  provide  rolling  stock  for  the  Burtonport 
line.  They  suggested  that  fresh  tenders  be  taken, 
and  asked  for  an  interview  between  this  Company’s 
Locomotive  Superintendent  with  Mr.  Malcolm  and 
a professional  mechanical  engineer  to  represent  your 
Board.  On  4th  September,  1901,  you  peremptorily 
declined  to  act  on  any  of  the  suggestions,  and  the 
correspondence  closed.  In  no  letter  was  it  stated 
that  if  my  Company  had  paid  this  difference  your 
Board  would  have  agreed  to  the  engines  running 
through  to  Derry.  Such  a suggestion  is  now  made 
by  you  for  the  first  time,  and  is  most  misleading. 

Secondly.  As  to  the  performance  of  these  engines 
since  the  opening  of  the  line,  my  directors  need  say 
little.  It  is  well  known  in  Londonderry  and  Donegal 
if  not  in  Dublin.  The  locomotives  are  in  charge  of 
and  are  worked  by,  the  same  staS  that  satisfactorily 
work  and  maintain  the  locomotives  on  the  rest  of 
the  system.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  asked 
by  my  directors  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report 
generally  on  them.  The  following  are  short  extracts 
irom  his  report:  — 

The  engines  should,  of  course,  have  been  in 
thoroughly  good  order,  but  the  working  parts  show 
signs  of  undue  wear,  which  I attribute  to  the  wear- 
ing  surfaces  not  being  as  hard  as  they  should 

^L^ia?Vr<>l!b  e ha?  I31*,11  exPerienced  with  the 

Hon  Tatf  the  fire-box  end  leaking  and  on  examnia- 
h°”  1 fo?nd  raany  of  the  ‘“be  holes  oval. 
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With  reference  to  Mr.  Malcolm’s  remark  as  to  the 
maker's  name  not  being  stamped  on  the  tyres,  I be" 
to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  equal  date,  enclosing 
tracing  of  the  engine  tyres  when  new  and  what  they 
are  like  now  after  a few  months’  work  ; and  showing 
that  in  about  six  months  all  the  engines  will  have  to 
be  taken  off  to  have  these  tyres  turned  up.  In  ad- 
dition to  tills  and  to  the  defects  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Malcolm,  I may  remind  you  that  the  eccentric  sheaves 
have  worked  loose  on  shafts  of  three  different  engines  ; 
that  the  lubrication  is  antiquated  and  most  imper- 
fect ; and  that  several  important  and  expensive  altera- 
tions were  made  on  the  engines  at  our  suggestion  after 
they  had  reached  us,  and  before  we  could  take  them 
over  at  all. 

The  successful  runs  made  by  your  inspector,  after 
the  engines  had  been  repaired  by  us,  and  during  good 
weather,  with  a light  train,  proves  nothing.  Such 
successful  runs  are  being  made  every  day  when  the 
circumstances  are  similar,  or  else  the  line  could  not 
be  worked  at  all,  but  a locomotive  should  not  be  a fair- 
weather  tool  only.  Besides,  as  explained  in  a separate 
letter  giving  details,  your  inspector  is  quite  wrong  in 
his  calculation  as  to  the  abundant  water  supply,  as  he 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  height  of  the  feed  pipes 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  the  room  occupied  by 
oiling  spaces  and  other  matters.  No  doubt  the  blow- 
off  point  of  the  safety  valves  has  been  reduced,  but 
that  was  necessary  for  safety,  owing  to  their  defective 
design. 

B.—As  regards  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock  sup- 
plied, my  directors  maintain,  and  are  prepared  to 
prove,  that  it  is  only  half  what  is  required  for  the 
efficient  working  of  the  line.  As  you  are  aware,  four 
engines  have  been  supplied.  Three  of  these  are  in 
steam  every  day.  What  is  the  result?  If  one  is  taken 
in  for  repairs  the  line  is  depending  entirely  on  the 
three  engines  that  are  required  for  the  daily  time- 
table. Two  of  these  may  be  washed  out  on  Sundays, 
if  there  are  no  Sunday  specials,  but  what  about  the 
third  engine  that  is  doing  the  seven  days’  work? 
Then,  if  one  of  these  fail,  the  service  must  be  sus- 
pended during  repairs.  To  put  it  another  way,  Mr. 
Malcolm  reports  that  15,000  miles  per  annum  is 
sufficient  for  any  narrow-gauge  engine  to  run.  The 
mileage  of  this  line  will  work  out  at  about  106,000. 
This  could  only  be  done  with  safety  and  regularity 
by  seven  engines,  while  the  eighth  should  be  in  the 
shop  undergoing  repairs.  On  our  main  line  the  train 
mileage  has  risen  above  the  proper  average,  but  we 
at  once  ordered  additional  engines,  and  two  will  be 
delivered  in  a few  months.  This  will  give  us  ten 
engines  for  forty-nine  miles  as  .against  four  supplied 
by  you  for  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Malcolm  in  his  report 
states: — 

“The  four  (unsuitable)  engines  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Works  to  equip  the  line  are  not  sufficient 
to  work  the  present  train  service,  and  unless  ad- 
ditional engines  are  supplied  I am  satisfied  that 
the  train  service  cannot  be  maintained.” 

Twelve  carriages  have  been  supplied.  These  would 
only  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  three  trains  run, 
and  would  necessitate  the  changing  of  all  passengers 
at  Letterlcenny  Station.  It  is  only  by  supplementing 
this  supply  with  our  own  carriages  that  all  passengers 
can  be  run  through  without  being  disturbed,  or  any 
sufficient  provision  be  made  for  special  excursions  and 
such-like  trains. 

Sixty  wagons  were  supplied,  with  one  horse-box  and 
one  timber  truck.  My  directors  have  obtained  a return 
of  the  wagons  passing  to  and  from  the  extension  since 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  line.  By  taking  any 
three  consecutive  days  it  will  be  found  that  in  that 
period  from  60  to  85  wagons  pass  Letterkenny  Station 
on  to  the  extension.  That  is,  if  my  company  did 
make  good  the  deficiency,  by  providing  their  own 
wagons,  in  three  and  sometimes  two  days  the  entire 
new  stock  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  traffic  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  wagons  had  been  unloaded,  and 
either  loaded  on  the  return  journey  with  inward  traffic 
or  brought  back  empty  for  more.  Notwithstanding 
this  your  Board  have  raised  objections  in  your 
letters  of  9th  and  23rd  inst.  to  Burtonport 
wagons  being  loaded  with  traffic  from  Letter- 
kenny to  Derry,  it  evidently  being  the  opinion 
of  your  experts  that  the  interchange  should 
be  altogether  one-sided,  or  that  more  delays 

should  be  incurred  by  sentimental  shunting  of  Burton- 
port wagons  (while  the  supply  lasted)  for  Burtonport 
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goods,  and  Lough  Swilly  wagons  only  for  Lough  Swilly 
goods.  Mr.  Malcolm  reports  that  the  usual  “ practice 
is  that,  not  more  than  one-third  is  kept  running,  the 
remainder  being  at  stations  for  loading,  unloading, 
etc.”  This  indicates  that  the  number  should  be 
doubled  at  least. 

You  mention  that  your  letter  of  1st  July  on  this 
subject  has  not  been  replied  to.  A reply  could  not  be 
sent,  because  my  directors  were  obtaining  further 
statistics  from  all  the  narrow-gauge  railways  in  Ire- 
land to  compare  with  your  statements.  These  have 
not  all  yet  been  received,  but  those  to  hand  do  not  at 
all  bear  out  your  contention.  In  any  case,  there  is 
little  ground  for  complaint  as  to  delay  in  reply,  seeing 
that  in  the  meantime  my  directors  have  been  daily 
providing  the  carriages  and  wagons  necessary  to  make 
up  for  the  inadequate  supply  provided  by  your  Board, 
and  that  their  urgent  letter  of  3rd  February  on  this 
subject  was  not  replied  to  by  you  until  1st  July,  a 
delay  of  five  months.  Some  or  all  of  these  facts  were 
communicated  to  your  Board,  commented  upon,  and 
urged  on  your  attention  in  the  following  letters  : — 
17th  April,  16th  May,  8th  June,  1901 ; 26th  January, 
3rd  February,  22nd  April,  19th  May,  26th  May,  30th 
May,  8th  August,  14th  July,  7th  September,  26th 
May,  8th  August.  On  8th  August  your  Board  were 
furnished  with  particulars,  in  reply  to  Parliamentary 
questions,  as  to  passengers  being  left  behind  on  the 
Burtonport  Railway,  and  other  complaints.  In  each 
letter  my  directors  expressly  stated,  inter  alia,  that 
the  complaints  arose  from  want  of  sufficient  rolling 
stock,  but  this  portion  of  their  reply  was  apparently 
withheld  from  the  responsible  Minister  who  answered 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  3rd  February,  1903,  a comparative  statement  of 
the  rolling  stock  owned  by  the  Irish  narrow-gauge 
railways  was  submitted  for  the  information  of  your 
Commissioners.  It  showed  that  the  average  supply 
for  50  miles  was  nine  engines,  thirty  carriages  and 
vans,  and  169  wagons  ; as  against  four  engines,  twelve 
carriages  and  vans,  and  sixty-two  wagons  supplied 
by  your  Board.  My  directors  were  willing,  however, 
before  the  opening  of  the  line  and  their  experience 
of  the  traffic,  to  accept  as  sufficient  an  equipment 
proportionate  to  that  provided  for  the  Killy  begs  and 
Glenties  Railways,  but,  in  your  letter  of  28th  January 
last,  you  contended  that  the  circumstances  were  not 
analogous  and  the  comparison  not -a  fair  one,  although 
in  your  letter  now  under  reply  you  justify  'the  type 
of  locomotive  supplied  by  saying  that  it  is  similar  to 
those  on  the  Glenties  Railway.  The  fact  is  that, 
while  as  regards  traffic  and  the  quantity  of  rolling 
stock  required  the  Glenties  line  might  be  a fair  com- 
parison, it  should  never  have  been  compared  as  regards 
the  type  of  engine  necessary  for  the  Burtonport  line, 
and  for  the  following  reasons : — The  difference  in 
length,  25  miles  against  50  ; in  grades,  5 chains  of  1 
in  50  as  against  16  miles ; while  on  the  Burtonport 
line  those  severe  grades  are  in  some  instances  con- 
tinuous for  practically  four  miles.  The  curves  also 
are  different.  My  directors  are  convinced  that  the 
initial  mistake  was  made  by  your  Board  when  they 
erroneously  assumed  that  the  Glenties  and  Burtonport 
lines  were  of  “the  same  general  character.” 

My  directors  welcome  your  admission,  now  made  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  supply  of  engines  and  rolling 
stock  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  needs  and 
development  of  the  district  would  be  satisfied  by  two 
trains  each  day  in  each  direction.  In  this  connection 
I am  bound  to  remind  you  that  a third  train  has  been 
running  each  way  per  day  since  the  1st  June,  and  that 
it  was  put  on  in  response  to  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tions of  your  Board,  contained  in  your  letters  dated 
14th  and  25th  February,  and  11th,  22nd,  and  25rd 
April.  It  would  now  appear  from  your  letter  under 
reply  that  this  recommendation  was  made,  to  quote 
your  own  words,  “ with  no  detailed  report  _ of  the 
traffic  on  the  line,”  and  “ without  means  of  judging 
of  the  efficiency  of  tihe  time-table  or  of  the  rolling 
stock.”  Nevertheless,  the  recommendation  was  made 
even  before  the  line  was  opened,  and,  in  fact,  a time- 
table for  three  trains  each  way  per  day  was  prepared 
by  your  Board’s  railway  experts,  and  received  by  this 
company  about  the  time  of  the  opening.  I should 
add,  however,  that  this  time-table  was  not  adopted, 
as  it  would,  amongst  other  objectionable  features, 
have  involved  a daily  collision  between  trains  travel- 
ling in  opposite  directions  on  the  same  line  of  rails, 
and  timed  to  meet  between  Gweedore  and  Falcarragh. 


Your  Board  have  now  before  them  full  particulars 
of  the  traffic  in  the  printed  accounts  for  the  half-year 
ended  30th  June,  and  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  supply  of  rolling  stock  is  wholly  inadequate  ; and 
my  directors  trust  that  early  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  make  good  this  deficiency  by  doubling  the 
present  equipment. 

As  regards  the  design  and  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, the  question  of  this  company's  responsibility  for 
the  plans  and  specification,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  departed  from  in  some  cases  and  not  in 
others,  and  the  reasons  why,  will  shortly  form  the 
subject  of  an  arbitration  asked  for  by  ns,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Treasury  agreement.  That 
being  so,  my  directors  do  not  see  that  any  object  is  to 
be  gained  by  a discussion  of  the  question  in  the  mean- 
time. It  is  sufficient  for  the  public  to  know  that  there 
wins  -ample  provision  in  the  contract,  documents  for 
making  such  alterations  as  might  present  themselves 
to  practical  men  as  desirable  during  the  construction, 
and  in  some  instances  this  has  been  availed  of,  hut 
seldom,  if  ever,  are  they  of  any  practical  advantage 
to  this  company. 

With  regard  to  the  chairman's  remarks  on  the  great 
delay  watering  engines,  I may  mention,  however,  that 
I have  a copy  of  a letter,  dated  28th  February,  1899, 
from  the  former  general  manager  to  this  company  to 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  c.b.,  strongly  objecting  to  the  bore  of 
the  stand  pipes  for  watering,  and  demanding  that 
they  be  made  6-inch  instead  of  4- inch.  I may  also  men- 
tion that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
arrangement  made  with  the  contractor  with  reference 
to  the  water  supply  at  Creeslough.  When  the  well  at 
this  station  ran  dry  this  summer  it  transpired  that 
the  contractor  had  been  allowed  to  beg  off  the  obliga- 
tion of  putting  in  a gravitation  supply  ; while  pump- 
ing, as  a perpetual  tax  on  this  company,  while  yonr 
Board  protected  themselves  with  an  agreement  that 
should  the  well  run  dry  (a  contingency  obviously 
anticipated),  during  the  period  of  maintenance  the 
contractors  would  have  to  lay  in  the  gravitation 
supply.  Of  course,  if  the  contractors  had  got  off 
before  the  well  failed,  the  duty  of  providing  a per- 
manent suply  would  have  fallen  on  this  company. 
This  illustrates  how  the  interests  of  the  contractors 
and  the  interests  of  the  working  company  were  re- 
spectively studied  by  your  Board.  Neither,  it  might 
be  added,  are  my  directors  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  the  incoinpleteness  of  tire  line,  which  compelled 
the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  to  postpone  its  opening, 
nor  for  the  absence  of  station  equipment,  which  left 
us  to  work  it  without  many  necessary  articles  until 
we  supplied  them  ourselves. 

With  regard  to  the  three  visits  made  by  Mr.  Hall 
to  the  works  during  the  four  years  of  construction, 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  engineer  of  the 
company  that  owns  the  Burtonport  line  (subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treasury  agreement)  should  know  some- 
thing about  its  construction?  For  your  information 
and  assistance,  the  results  of  his  inspections  were 
communicated  to  you  in  writing,  aud,  although  little 
attention  was  paid  to  them  at  the  time,  their  accuracy 
is  now  being  daily  verified.  Since  your  Commissioners 
raise  this  question  of  etiquette  (and  my  directors  had 
no  intention  of  doing  so),  I may  remind  you  that  on 
many  occasions  your  officials  (and  on  one  occasion  the 
chairman  of  your  Board)  paid  surprise  visits  to  our 
workshops  and  railway,  and  cross-questioned  our 
employees,  including  even  the  drivers  and  guards  on 
their  trains,  without  the  courtesy  of  arranging 
or  announcing  their  proposed  visits.  On  the  occasion 
of  your  chairman’s  visit,  he  could  not  find  time  to 
meet  any  of  my  directors  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in 
working  the  line,  although  requested  to  do  so. 

No  doubt  a question  of  account  as  to  promotion 
expenses,  etc.,  is  outstanding  between  us,  and  still 
unsettled,  but  my  directors  cannot  understand  why 
that  subject  is  dragged  into  your  published  letter, 
except  to  confuse  the  issue,  and  give  a misleading 
impression. 

My  directors  axe  well  aware  that  your  Board,  nave 
collected  isolated  instances— some  accurate  and  some 
inaccurate— of  delays  on  the  main  line  causing  delays 
on  the  Burtonport  extension,  and  have  argued  with 
much  skill  that  these,  and  not  the  leaking  engines, 
the  insufficient  carriages,  the  dry  wells,  and  soforth, 
are  the  cause  of  the  bad  running  on  the  latter  line  ; 
but  white  these  arguments  may  pass  muster  m Dublin 
they  will  not  stand  investigation,  nor  have  any  weight 
locally,  where  the  facts  are  well  known. 
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My  directors  have  developed  on  the  Lough  Swilly 
and  Carndonagh  lines  the  best  passenger,  traffic  in 
Ulster,  and  this  result  was  not  obtained  by  equipping 
their  lines  or  running  their  trains  in  the  manner 
which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Press  of  the 
country  to  the  Burtonport  Railway.  Even  on  the 
Letterkenny  line,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  your  Board, 
and  worked  under  great  disadvantage  for  want  of 
crossing  places,  telegraph  communication,  or  a 
sufficiently  heavy  rail,  delays  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  were  certainly  below  the  average  of 
any  other  narrow-gauge  railway  in  Ireland  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Burtonport  extension. 

My  directors  are  also  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  and  of  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1896,  and  are  familiar  with  your  powers 
and  their  rights  under  these  statutes. 

An  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  no  terrors  for 
them . as  they  court  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  not  only  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tion for  the  working  of  this  line,  but  far  exceeded 
them,  in  the  expenditure  of  capital  to  make  good 
defects  in  construction,  and  in  provision  of  rolling 
stock  to  make  up  for  the  inadequate  equipment  so 
far  provided  by  your  Board. 

My  directors  have  shown  no  desire  to  go  into  print 
or  before  the  public  with  their  difficulties  in  this  con- 
nection, or  the  shortcomings  of  your  Board.  These 
are  matters  for  arrangement  between  the  contracting 
parties,  and  could  be  settled  amicably,  provided  there 
was  a mutual  desire  to  do  so ; but,  seeing  that  your 
Board  have  thought  fit  to  publish  a lengthened  reply 
to  .the  moderate  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of 
this  company,  my  directors  have  decided  to  send  this 
letter  also  to  the  Press. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed),  Andrew  Spence, 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Board  of  Works,  Dublin. 


IH. 

Office  of  Public  Works, 
Dublin,  23rd  October,  1903. 

Sm. — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
W orks  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  26th 
ultimo,  received  in  this  office  on  29th,  two  days  after 
a Dublin  paper  had  refused  to  publish  it.  The  Com- 
missioners consider  that  the  letter  is  inaccurate  in 
several  respects  ; that  you  have  omitted  to  mention 
important  facts,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  create 
prejudice. 

You  state  (1)  “ that  the  engines  were  supplied  con- 
trary to  the  best  expert  advice.”  They  were  supplied 
upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Livesey,  the  Locomotive 
Superintendent  and  Manager  of  the  longest  narrow- 
gauge  line  in  Ireland,  a gentleman  who  was  trained 
as  a locomotive  engineer,  and  who  had  a quarter  of 
a century’s  experience  as  Locomotive  Superintendent 
on  narrow-gauge  lines.  You  describe  this  gentleman 
as  only  an  amateur  in  locomotive  engineering.”  As 
you  have  brought  the  question  of  his  qualifications 
forward,  the  Commissioners  would  be  pleased  to  learn 
if  you  employ  the  services  of  a qualified  engineer  as 
Locomotive  Superintendent.  They  are  informed  that 
the  gentleman  who  serves  you  in  that  capacity  was 
the  foreman  in  the  engine  shed  of  the  Donegal  Rail- 
way Company,  under  Mr.  Livesey. 

You  state  (2)  “ that  their  performance  has  fully 
shown  the  accuracy  of  this  advice,  and  the  folly  of 
disregarding  it.”  The  Commissioners,  as  soon  as 
they  became  aware  that  you  were  having  trouble  with 
the  locomotives,  employed  Mr.  Basil  Hope  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway  to  investigate  the  matter. 
His  report  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  engines 
was  disgraceful,  that  it  was  due  altogether  to  the  in- 
capacity of  some  of  the  drivers,  and  to  the  lack  of 
proper  supervision  and  control.  The  Board  have, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  conferred  with  Mr! 
Hope,  who  confirms  these  statements,  and  explicitly 
informs  the  Commissioners  that  the  type  of  the  engines 
is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  their  bad  performance. 

On  the  7th  July  the  Board  communicated  to  you 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Hope’s  report.  After  quoting 
numerous  instances  of  gross  incompetency  on  the  part 


of  some  of  the  drivers  he  summarizes  the  causes  of 
failure  in  these  words : — 


heads  are  the  causes  of 

“ Firstly.  The  qualification  of  the  drivers. 

“ Secondly.  The  mode  of  washing  out  the 'boilers 
“ Thirdly.  The  mode  of  coaling.” 


Your  Company  was  so  impressed  by  Mr.  Hope’s 
statements  that  you  wrote  to  the  Board  on  the  13th 
July  in  the  following  words:— “On  the  general  ques- 
tion I am  to  state  that  my  Directors  have  taken  very 
serious  notice  of  the  failures  in  the  Locomotive  Depart- 
ment so  far  as  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  an  avoid- 
able nature.”  You  dismissed  one  of  the  drivers  who 
on  the  6th  June,  with  the  6.45  p.m.  train,  Letterkenny 
to  Burtonport,  Engine  No.  3,  having  forgotten  to  take 
water  at  Letterkenny,  after  an  hour’s  shunting,  had 
to  stop  between  Kilmacrennan  and  Creeslough  to 
bucket  water  into  his  tanks,  and  who,  two  days  sub- 
sequently, with  the  same  engine  and  train,  melted 
out  his  fusible  plugs,  showing  that  he  had'  allowed 
his  furnace  crown  to  become  bare  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand  you  retained  in  your  service  another  driver 
who  failed  to  get  up  steam  on  the  18th  June,  and  who 
on  the  22nd  of  that  month  melted  both  his  fusible 
plugs  when  driving  No.  2 engine  with  the  7.50  a m 
tram  from  Burtonport  to  Letterkenny.  The  first 
driver  referred  to  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railway  for  a similar  offence,  and  never- 
theless with  a full  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  he 
had  been  dismissed  for  a fault,  you  had  taken  him 
into  your  service  and  entrusted  the  lives  of  your 
passengers  and  the  safety  of  property,  confided  to  your 
care  by  the  State,  to  his  safe-keeping.  It  is  some- 
what astonishing,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  of  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Hope  to  modify  his  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  failure,  that  you  should  continue  to  ascribe 
the  bad  performances  of  the  engines  to  other  than  the 
true  causes. 


You  have  been  good  enougli  to  forward  to  the  Board 
extracts  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  recent  reports  on  the  con- 
dition and  unsuitability  of  the  engines.  I am  to  in- 
quire whether  you  placed  before  that  gentleman  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Hope  had  arrived ; whether 
you  informed  him  of  the  incompetence  of  the  drivers 
above  referred  to,  and  whether  you  further  informed 
him  that  you  had  taken  into  your  employ  two  other 
men  dismissed  from  the  Donegal  Railway  for  incom- 
petence. One  of  these  men  understood  his  duties  so 
■ 6C^  • y°u  to  dismiss  him  for  hooking 
off  his  engine  and  leaving  his  train  standing  on  a 
bank  while  he  went  for  water. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  learn  if  you  con- 
sider that  . the  engines  have  had  a fair  trial  and  fair 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  drivers  such  as  these,  and 
they  also  wish  to  know  if  you  can  quote  any  instances 
of  the  engines  having  failed  to  do  their  work  when 
in  proper  condition,  in  the  hands  of  competent  drivers, 
and  supplied  with  good  coal.  Have  they  ever,  under 
sucli  conditions,  arrived  at  Creeslough  short  of  water, 
or  at  their  destinations  short  of  water  or  of  fuel? 
If  so,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  instances  and 
-a"es'  When  the  engines  are  allowed  to  leak  at  every 
tube  end,  and  when  you  provide  coal  such  as  the 
Chairman  of  this  Board,  Mr.  Batchen,  and  Mr. 

. Robertson  saw  at  Pennyburn  and  Burtonport  on  their 
recent  visit,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  run 
short  of  both  fuel  and  water. 

. Jn  connection  with  the  question  of  fuel,  I am  to- 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Basil  Hope  did  not  suggest  that 
bags  of  coal  should  be  kept  at  roadside  stations  to  re- 
plenish the  bunkers.  What  he  did  suggest  was,  that 
the  coal  at  terminal  stations  should  be  kept  in  bags, 
because  the  quality  you  supplied  was  so  inferior  that 
when  kept,  as  at  present,  in  bulk,  all  the  good  fuel 
was  picked  out  by  the  drivers  who  first  served  them- 
selves, and  little  but  slack  and  dross  was  left  for  those 
who  came  after  them.  The  suggestion  that  you  should 
keep  coal  in  bags  in  roadside  stations  was  made  by 
this  Board  to  meet  the  difficulties  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  locomotives  as  an  alternative  to  the  method 
adopted  by  you  of  running  a wagon  of  coal,  often  in 
the  rear  of  the  train,  and  relying  on  the  assistance  of 
your  passengers  to  bring  the  fuel  to  the  engines. 

You  charge  the  Board  with  trying  to  force  an  in- 
terpretation on  a portion  of  Mr.  Malcolm’s  report  by 
publishing  a “ truncated  ” sentence  in  which  he  admits 
that  the  line  from  Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  could 
be  worked  by  tank  engines,  and  goes  on  to  state  his- 
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preference  for  tender  locomotives,  but  you  appear  to 
forget  that  there  was  no  necessity  for'  the  Board  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  preference  because  it  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Malcolm  to  yourselves.  The 
object  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  show  you  that 
Mr.  Malcolm  admitted  to  them  that  the  line  could  be 
worked  by  tank  engines,  and  this  admission  having 
been  made,  they  saw  no  further  reason  for  disregard- 
ing the  advice  given  to  them  by  a Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent and  Railway  Manager  so  experienced  in  the 
working  of  light  railways  as  Mr.  Livesey.  The  in- 
terpretation which  you  have  forced  on  Mr.  Malcolm’s 
statement,  that  it  was  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  an  admission  that  the  line  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  is  contradicted  by  the  context,  and  is,  more- 
over, one  which  the  Board,  entertaining  as  they  do 
the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Malcolm,  cannot  insult 
him  by  adopting. 

The  Board  were  informed,  independently,  by  both 
their  representatives  at  the  Conference  that  Mr. 
Malcolm’s  views  on  the  type  of  engine  were  largely 
determined  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  desirable 
to  run  the  engines  right  through  from  Londonderry 
to  Burtonport,  and  vice  versa,  and  in  his  letter  to  this 
Board  Mr.  Malcolm  himself  uses  the  following 
words : — 

“I  may  mention  that  when  considering  this 

matter  I have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  for  the 

efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  line  it  will 

be  necessary  to  use  engines  capable  of  running 

through  from  Burtonport  to  Londonderry,  a distance 

of  seventy- four  miles.” 

But  your  Directors  must  be  aware  that,  however  de- 
sirable you  may  consider  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  convenient  working  of  the  line,  to  use  the  Burton- 
port engines  between  Londonderry  and  Letterkenny, 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  with  due  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  public,  because  the  Letterkenny  line  is  laid  with 
rails  too  light  to  admit  of  such  heavy  engines  passing 
over  them  continually.  Furthermore,  even  if  the 
rails  of  this  line  were  of  the  same  section  as  those  on 
the  Burtonport  line,  you  could  not,  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Treasury,  use  the  engines  belonging  to 
the  latter  line  over  your  own  system.  This  difficulty 
could  only  be  met  by  your  company  providing  ad- 
ditional engines  suitable  for  interchanging,  and  in 
number  proportionate  to  the  increased  mileage,  for 
assuredly  you  could  not  expect  the  State  to  provide 
you  with  hauling  power  over  your  own  system.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  passenger  carriages  and 
other  rolling  stock.  If  there  is  to  be  interchange  of 
rolling  stock  you  must  contribute  your  proportionate 
quota,  a fact  which  you  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of 
in  recent  correspondence. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  locomotives  I am 
to  refer  to  your  statement  that  the  tender  engines  re- 
commended by  you  could  have  been  obtained  at  a cost 
of  only  £5  each  in  excess  of  the  price  ultimately  paid 
by  the  Board  for  those  supplied  by  them.  The  Com- 
missioners were  at  a loss  to  understand  on  what  figure 
you  could  have  based  such  a remarkable  statement. 
They  have,  however,  accidentally  discovered  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  asking  their  contractors  to  quote 
for  an  extra  engine  of  the  same  type  as  those  supplied 
for  the  Burtonport  line,  you  obtained  a quotation  by 
making  use  of  the  Board’s  name.  The  correspondence 
has  been  sent  to  them.  I am  to  inform  you  that  the 
figure  given  to  you  is  not  even  approximately  the 
same  as  that  paid  by  the  Board,  though  no  doubt  the 
Commissioners  would  have  to  pay  the  figure  quoted 
if  they  were  now  to  order  a single  engine.  Hence 
you  have  been  led  into  a serious  error,  and  your  de- 
ductions are  entirely  wrong.  I am  also  to  remind  you 
that  the  Board  were  advised  that  the  type  of  engine 
recommended  by  you  would  have  been  unsafe  for  use 
on  the  Burtonport  line,  unless  a leading  bogey  were 
fitted  at  considerable  extra  cost.  The  true  figures 
were  communicated  to  you  in  the  Board’s  letter  of  the 
:29th  August,  1901.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the 
tank  and  tender  types  for  four  engines  would  have 
amounted  to,  not  £20,  but  £1,344. 

In  regard  to  your  strictures  on  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  in  the  engines,  I am  to  inform  you  that 
the  Board’s  Inspector,  who  carefully  tested  all  the 
materials  used,  reports  that  everything  was  of  the 
best  quality.  The  tyres,  of  which  you  cannot  find  the 
maker’s  name,  were  manufactured  by  the  eminent  firm 
of  John  Brown  and  Company,  of  Sheffield,  and  if  you 


look  a little  more  closely  you  will  probably  find  the 
name  partially  concealed  by  paint.  The  draw  pins 
which  broke  were,  at  your  request,  made  of  the  very 
best  iron.  The  Commissioners  are  not  surprised  at 
draw  pins  breaking  when  some  of  the  engines  are  in 
the  care  of  drivers  who  charge  through  gates  at  level 
crossings,  who  overrun  their  stations,  knock  out  the 
ends  of  carriage  and  engine  sheds,  and  even  demolish 
heavy  stops. 

The  Commissioners  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
capacity  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
the  contractors  for  the  locomotives.  Before  placing 
the  order  with  that  firm  they  made  ample  inquiries, 
and  received  strong  recommendations  in  their  favour 
from  some  of  the  leading  Scotch  railway  companies. 

As  to  the  annual  mileage,  viz.,  15,000,  which  you 
say  is  sufficient  for  narrow-gauge  engines,  I am  to  in- 
form you  that  on  the  Donegal  line,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a skilled  locomotive  superintendent,  with 
drivers  who  know  their  business  and  who  are  carefully 
supervised,  several  engines  have  accomplished  with 
perfect  success  considerably  over  30,000  miles  per 
annum,  and  in  one  case  as  much  as  37,776.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  shunting,  ballasting,  and  pilot- 
ing. The  average  train  miles  for  the  four  years  1899 
to  1902  of  the  six  engines  less  than  22  years  old  which 
had  been  running  throughout  that  period  were — 

Engine.  No.4  No.o  No.6  No.7  No.8  No.9 

Train  miles.  19.310  22,877  29.189  22,5(58  27,583  21.831 


It  is  not  necessary  further  to  labour  this  point,  as 
the  Board  have  already  requested  you  to  furnish  them 
with  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  traffic  and 
the  suitability  of  the  time-tables,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a fair  conclusion.  The 
Board  will  require  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  the  third  train  per 
day,  in  each  direction,  will  be  made  permanent. 

With  reference  to  your  remarks  relating  to  the 
Board’s  urgent  recommendations  to  your  directors  to 
put  on  the  third  train  per  day  in  each  direction,  I 
am  to  state  that  yon  apparently  endeavour  to  raise  a 
point  against  the  Board  by  “ truncating  ” one  of  the 
sentences  in  their  letter  to  you  of  the  21st  ultimo. 
Had  you  published  the  sentence  in  full  you  would  have 
failed  to  make  your  point  against  this  Department. 

In  the  same  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  resort  to 
still  more  questionable  methods  of  effecting  the  same 
object,  for  you  state  that  your  company  received  about 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  line  a time-table 
prepared  by  the  Board's  “ railway  experts,”  which, 
amongst  other  objectionable  features,  would  have  in- 
volved a daily  collision  between  trains  travelling  in 
opposite  directions.  I am  to  state  positively  that  your 
company  neither  asked  for  nor  received  any  such  docu- 
ment. On  probing  the  matter  the  Board  have  ascer- 
tained that  one  of  your  employees,  in  order  to  assist 
himself  in  the  preparation  of  a time-table,  privately 
asked  the  Board’s  railway  engineer  to  lend  him  a copy 
of  a time-table  which  had  been  prepared  some  years 
ago,  not  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  line,  but  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 
that  would  be  required  in  certain  assumptions,  fou 
have  consequently  made  use  of  the  good  nature  and 
desire  to  assist  a member  of  your  staff  of  one  of  the 
Board’s  employees  in  order  to  create  prejudice  against 
the  Department.  Apart  from  the  above  circumstance, 
you  apparently  forgot  that  the  Burtonport  line  is 
equipped  with  the  electric  block  system,  and  that  a 
collision  is  not  possible  unless  your  drivers  run  their 
engines  without  the  train  staff,  an  irregularity  which, 
I am  to  remind  you,  one  of  your  drivers  has  recently 
been  guilty  of,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  m the 
Board’s  letter  of  the  Kth  ult.  On  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion the  driver  of  the  1.10  p.m.  up  tram  from  Burton- 
port started  his  train  from  Churchill  Station  without 
taking  the  staff,  and  upon  reaching  Foxhall  he  sent 
his  fireman  back  for  the  staff,  while  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  work  the  train  single-handed  into  Letter- 
kenny. The  fireman  was  obliged  to  walk  into  Letter- 
kenny with  the  staff,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
trains  were  delayed  for  two  hours. 

Tour  statement  that  an  urgent  letter  of  your  direc- 
tors on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency  of  rolling  stock 
was  not  replied  to  for  five  months  is  perfectly  true. 
During  the  intervening  months  the  Commissioners 
were  collecting  information  from  other  narrow-gauge 
railways  in  Ireland  for  which  they  were  dependent  on 
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the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  those  lines.  I am  to 
point  out  that  you  have  been  engaged,  by  your  own 
admission,  for  the  last  three-and-a-half  months  in 
making  similar  inquiries,  and  that  your  information 
is  not  yet  complete.  Apart,  however,  from  this  con- 
sideration the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  your 
directors  are  hardly  entitled  to  make  a complaint  as 
to  delay  in  answering  correspondence,  seeing  that  at 
the  date  on  which  your,  letter  was  published  no  less 
than  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Board  to  you  remained 
unanswered  (notwithstanding  repeated  reminders), 
some  of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  May,  1902. 

On  the  subject  of  delay  in  watering  engines  and 
your  statement  that  on  the  28th  February,  1899,  your 
former  general  manager  wrote  to  Mr.  Radcliff  strongly 
objecting  to  the  use  of  four-inch  stand-pipes  (which 
had  been  fixed  on  by  your  company),  and  demanding 
that  they  should  be  made  six-inch,  you  omitted  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Radcliff  in  his  reply  pointed  out 
that  it  was  then  too  late  to  make  alterations,  as  all 
documents  were  in  the  contractor’s  hands.  Your 
chairman’s  statement  that  it  takes  on  the  average  fif- 
teen minutes  to  water  the  engines  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  report  of  our  agent  on  the  line,  who  has  been  in- 
structed to  inquire  carefully  into  this  question.  He 
reports  on  the  2nd  inst.  that  he  has  never  observed 
that  more  than  from  four  to  seven  minutes  were  spent 
in  watering,  and  that  sometimes  it  can  be  done  in 
three  minutes.  In  this  connection  I am  to  refer  to 
your  challenge  of  the  accuracy  of  our  inspector's  report 
on  the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  engine  tanks 
both  on  arriving  at  Creeslough  and  Burtonport  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit,  and  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  inaccurate  in  stating  that  he  failed  to  take 
account  of  the  height  of  the  feed  pipes,  etc.,  that  on 
the  contrary,  he  took  full  account  of  all  those  factors, 
and  that  his  original  statement  was  perfectly  accurate. 


Before  concluding,  I am  to  refer  to  your  statement 
that  “ as  regards  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
“ railway,  the  question  of  this  company’s  responsibility 
“ for  the  plans  and  specification,  and  the  extent  to 
* which  they  were  departed  from  in  some  cases  and 
“ not  in  others,  and  the  reasons  why,  will  shortly  form 
“ the  subject  of  an  arbitration  asked  for  by  us  in  ac- 
“ cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treasury  agreement  ” 
and  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  have  not,  so  far 
received  any  request  whatever  for  arbitration  from 
your  directors.  It  is  true  that  they  offered  you 
arbitration  on  certain  limited  matters,  to  which  offer 
they  have  not  yet  received  a reply.  The  Board  must 
not  be  taken  as  assenting  to  the  admissibility  of 
arbitration  until  they  learn  definitely  from  you  the- 
points  on  which  you  seek  arbitration.  On  this  subject 
I am  to  refer  to  the  Board’s  letter  of  the  31st  July, 
1903,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  your  company  must 
specify  the  points  that  they  wish  brought  before  the 
arbitrator,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
delay  doing  so  indefinitely. 

TVhile  the  Commissioners  have  no  desire  to  prolong 
this  controversy  in  the  public  Press,  I am  directed  to 
state  that  they  give  you  full  permission  to  publish  this 
letter,  provided  it  appears  in  extenso,  if  your  direc- 
tors are  of  opinion  that  it  will  serve  their  interests 
to  do  so,  and  they  have  so  informed  all  those  news- 
papers which  published  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ultimo. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Williams, 
Secretary . 

The  Secretary, 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway- 
Company,  Londonderry. 
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Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Todd,  ll.d„  Solicitor,  Londonderry,  on  24th  June,  1907. 


24f7i  June,  1907. 

Sir, — In  lieu  of  giving  oral  evidence  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  correcting  the  mistakes  made  by  Mr.  Batclien 
and  Mr.  Shanahan,  the  Engineer  and  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  tlie  Board  of  Works,  in  their  evidence 
affecting  the  proposal  for  purchase  of  the  Letterkenny 
Railway  and  the  dispute  between  the  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  as  to  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  tile  Burtonport  Railway,  I beg 
submit,  as  you  suggested,  the  following  written 
statement  to  be  added  to  the  oral  evidence  already 
given  by  me: — 

L Mr.  Shanahan  stated  that  apparently  the  Board 
of  Works  were  not  satisfied  that  local  .public  opinion 
was  m favour  of  Hie  purchase  of  the  Letterkenny  Rail- 
Lough  Swilly  Company,  and  in  proof  of  this 
submitted  resoiuttons  of  the  Donegal  County  Council 
I*tted«nny  Urban  Council  passed  in  the 
year  .1900.  But  the  first  proposal  for  purchase  was 
subnutted  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company,  and  myself  on  behalf  of  that  com- 
pany, at  an  interview  previously  arranged  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  the  year  1896 
The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  did  not  come  to 
anj  conclusion  then  and  the  proposal  for  purchase 
\\  as  again  submitted  to  Mr.  Hanbury,  the  Secretary 

by  Ae  AK  1898,  by  a doPutation  introduced 

Aa  iIj  j f -^ercorn,  and  representing  not  only 
^“^dejny  Chaniber  of  Commerce,  but  represent 
p = JJ?  nr^nd?,ndSn7  Corporation  and  the  Donegal 

£1  760  J5r^L*e+tW0  puWi£  'liable  for  lie 

£1,750  guaranteed  interest  on  the  capital  advanced  for 
the  construction  of  the  Letterkenny  Line.  The 

J£jmv r°  £ Commission,  and  praor  ro  the  interview 
mt.i  Mr.  H anbury  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
had  been  parsed  by  the  Donegal  County  Council  the 
-Londonderry  Corporation,  and  the  7 Londonder^ 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  that  the  public  bodies  in- 
terested were  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  purchase 
at  the  'time  the  proposal  was  made. 

The  resolutions  mentioned  by  Mr.  SQianalian  were 
not  passed  till  two  years  after  the  proposal  for  pur- 
chase had  been  refused  by  the  Treasury  at  the  in- 
stance (as  I believe)  of  the  Board  of  Works.  They 
were  passed  (as  I am  informed)  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  promotion  of  the  Strabame  and  Letter- 
kenny Railway,  then  in  contemplation. 

2.  Mir.  Shanahan’s  evidence  as  to  the  applications 
by  the  Laugh  Swilly  Company  and  others  interested 
an  'n<Ill*ry  as  to  the  defects  in  construction  and 
deficiency  of  equipment  of  the  Burtonport  Railway 
is  inaccurate.  There  was  an  application  by  twenty 
ratepayers,  but  it  was  not  laoted  on,  and  I have  reason 
to  Mieve  that  the  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Shanahan  for  the  failure  to  hold  this  inquiry  is  not 
quite  correct.  There  was  an  inquiry  held  pursuant 
to  section  7 of  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of  1896, 
but  it  proved  abortive,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Tatlow,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  was  informed 
f a?16  °n_i Rhe  Company  that  the  condition 
of  the  undertaking  was  unsatisfactory,  as  the  line  had 
properly  completed  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
that  there  was  no  development,  as  the  Board  of  Works 
had  10  the  surplus  towards  development, 

ana  that  the  working  was  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
line  was  not  properly  constructed  and  the  supply  of 
™'"8stock  was  admittedly  insufficient  The  Board 
of  Works,  as  I am  informed  by  the  Secretary,  refused 
to  supply  the  company  with  Mr.  Tatlow’s  report. 

The  Donegal  County  Council,  the  Londonderry 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  I believe,  the  Londonderrv 
Corporamoii— all  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Board  of  Works  for  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
fine  had  been  properly  completed  and  equipped.  And 
the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company  made  an  express 
application  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  the  in- 
®eccion-  1 haTO  n°  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Boalrd  of  Trade  was  willing  to  hold  the 
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uiquiry,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  both  the  application 
of  th©  Lough  Swilly  Company  iand  those  of  the  public 
bodies  interested  were  refused  because  of  t'he  opposi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Works.  That  body,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, invited  .an  inquiry  under  the  21st  Section,  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  compla  ints  of  the  rail- 
way company  involved  an  expert  and  impartial  in- 
quiry into  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  its 
officials,  die  Board  strenuously  opposed  any  inquiry 
under  the  21st  Section.  I may  add  that  three  dis- 
tinguished counsel  have  advised  that  the  Company  lias 
a right  to  the  inquiry  under  dial  section. 

3.  As  to  Mr  Batclien's  statement  that  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company  refused  to  construct,  the  Burtonport 
Railway,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Batclien  has  forgotten 
the  facts.  There  was  a dispute  between  the  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Company  as  to  payment  of  pre- 
motion  expenses,  but  on  the  12th  May,  1898,  Mr. 
Dawson  and  I attended  at  the  Board  of  Works,  by 
invitation,  and  after  an  exhaustive  discussion  ail 
matters  of  principle  were  settled.  I thereupon,  at 
3 o’clock  that  evening,  attended  at  the  Privy  Council, 
and  pursuant  of  notice,  applied  for  and  obtained  an 
extension  of  time  for  completion  of  the  line— Counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works  appearing  and  ap- 
proving of  the  application.  Mr.  Dawson  had  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  duly  scaled 
by  the  company,  in  his  bag,  and  as  he  had  not  time 
to  complete  the  vouching  of  the  preliminary  expenses 
on  the  12th,  it  was  arranged  that  he  and  I should 
attend,  at  11  o’clock  the  next  day,  at  the  Board  of 
Works,  hand  in  the  sealed  contract,  and  complete  the 
vouching  of  the  accounts.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Board  of  Works  on  the  morning  of  the  13tih,  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  Chairman,  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  forwarded  him  a letter  written  a 
few  days  before  by  the  company,  complaining  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  refusing  to  fix  the 
Free  Grant.  Mr.  Robertson  was  very  much  annoyed 
that  the  company  should  write  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  complaining  of 
the  Board  of  Works’  action,  and  declared  that  the 
Board  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
Company,  but  would  take  the  construction  of  tire 
line  into  its  own  hands.  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself 
expressed  our  astonishment,  pointed  out  that  the 
scheme  could  not  have  proceeded  had  the  order  for 
extension  of  time  not  been  obtained  tire  previous  day. 
observed  there  was  no  dispute  now  between  the  Board 
of  Works  and  the  company,  and  suggested  that  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  the  company  was  entitled 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  line  pursuant 
to  tire  terms  of  the  Treasury  Agreement.  It  was 
subsequently  pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  tenders 
had  not  been  advertised  for  till  after  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months  specified  in  the  11th  clause  of  the 
Treasury  Agreement,  and  that  therefore  tire  Board 
itself  was  responsible  for  th©  delay.  But  notwith- 
standing tire  protests  and  explanations  of  the  com- 
pany, the  Board  served  notice  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  11th  clause,  and  took  the  construction 
into  its  own  hands.  On  tire  advice  of  Counsel,  the 
company  took  proceedings  against  the  Board  of  Works 
and  Treasury,  by  Petition  of  Right,  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  their  position  as  Promoters ; but  when 
the  Petition  was  ready  for  trial,  The  MacDermott, 
k.c.,  who  was  then  consulted,  advised  that  th©  com- 
,pany  could  not  succeed,  tand  the  proceedings  were 
abandoned,  each  side  paying  its  own  costs. 

Had  the  line  beeai  constructed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  tire  company,  as  it  was  contemplated,  the 
present  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  would  not,  and 
could  not,  have  arisen. 

4.  When  the  deviations  were  proposed  the  com- 
pany was  advised  that  the  line  with  the  deviations 
would  be  more  expensive  to  work.  The  contractors 
pressed  the  company  to  consent  to  the  deviations, 
and  offered  to  pay  the  company  a sum  of  money,  the 
interest  on  which  would  meet  the  additional  working 
expenses,  and  the  contractors  offered  the  sum  of 
£3,000.  The  company  were  advised  that  it  woul$ 
take  tire  interest  on  £5,000  to  meet  the  additional 
expenses  of  working,  and  ultimately  the  amount  paid 
tire  company  was  settled  at  £4,000.  As  the  devia- 
tions were  arranged  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tractors, they  of  course  paid  the  legal  and  engineer- 
ing expenses  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  the 


necessary  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  taking  up  of 
tire  land.  The  amounts  paid,  however,  for  legal  and 
engineering  expenses  were  substantially  less  than  the 
usual  scale  charges  in  such  cases.  There  was  no  secrecy 
about  this  arrangement,  and  no  suggestions  of  secrecy. 
The  transaction  was  an  ordinary  business  transaction. 
Tire  Board  of  Works  and  the  company  were  at  arm's 
length  at  the  time.  I was,  however,  informed  br- 
ibe contractors’  representative  that  the  savings  to  be 
effected  by  the  deviations  were  to  be  shared  in  some 
wav  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  contractors, 
and  that  the  amounts  paid  the  company  and  expenses 
of  obtaining  the  Orders  in  Council,  etc.,  were  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  settling  the  difference  between 
the  contractors  and  the  Board  of  Works.  It  was  an 
accepted  fact  at  tire  time  that  the  whole  facts  as  to 
this  trams  action  had  been  communicated  to  tire  Board 
of  Works  by  tire  contractors,  and  fnlly  discussed  be- 
tween them,  and  it  now  appears  that  a copy  of  tire 
Agreement  between  the  company  and  the  contractors 
was  handed  by  the  contractors  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

5.  I was  not  consulted  as  to  the  agreement,  between 
Messrs.  M'Crea  and  M’Farland,  Limited,  and  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  tire  engineer,  and  I heard  nothing  whatever 
about  this  agreement  till  after  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Works.  I then  heard  it 
only  as  a matter  of  gossip.  I never  saw  the 
original  agreement,  and  the  first  time  I saw  a copy 
was  when  it  was  produced  before  the  Commission  on 
the  15th  May  last.  I make  no  comment  on  this  docu- 
ment except  this — that  no  matter  ..what  view  may  be 
taken  of  it,  the  transaction  in  no  way  affects  the 
merits  of  tire  dispute  as  to  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Burtonport  Railway. 

I submit  that  it  is  clear  that  sufficient  rolling  stock 
and  a sufficient  number  of  engines  have  not  been 
supplied  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  this  line,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Works  and  tire  Treasury  have 
failed  to  carry  out  tlreir  agreement  in  this  respect. 
I am  personally  unable  to  say  whether  it  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  £78,000  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects and  omissions  in  the  construction  of  the  line. 
I submit,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  contended 
ti-i at  the  line  is  in  every  respect  properly  constructed, 
seeing  that  a culvert  was  washed  away  because  it 
was  not  built  with  proper  lime  and  cement,  and  was 
not  brought  down  to  the  proper  foundation  depth, 
and  seeing  that  the  abutments  of  an  important  struc- 
ture like  the  Faymore  Viaduct  have  not  been  sunk 
to  the  propelr  depth,  but  are  full  of  cracks,  are 
gradually  subsiding,  and  are  likely  to  result  in  some 
terrible  catastrophe  in  the  near  future  if  the  sub- 
sidence be  allowed  to  proceed.  I mention  only  two 
of  the  works  that  were  admittedly  left  in  an  imperfect 
and  improper  condition.  I am  told  there  are  other 
defects,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  serious  as  these. 
The  lives  of  the  public  using  the  line  are  obviously 
in  danger.  The  condition  of  the  line  has  become  a 
crying  scandal,  and  I respectfully  submit  that  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the  line  and  its  equip- 
ment are  defective,  and  who  should  in  equity  remedy 
tlie  defects,  is  a matter  of  urgent  public  importance. 
Recourse  to  a court  of  law  is  obviously  useless,  as  no 
court  of  law  has  the  necessary  machinery  to  ascertain 
the  defects  and  provide  the  necessary  remedy. 

The  company  ask  for  no  money.  They  simply  ask 
that  the  line  shall  be  properly  completed  and  equipped 
as  provided  by  Treasury  Agreement.,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications. They  have  pressed  in  vain  up  to  the  pre- 
sent for  an  impartial  public  inquiry,  and  they  have 
offered  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  expert  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Treasury.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  in  the  public  interest  such  an 
inquiry  should  be  held  without  delay,  and  the  defects 
found  remedied  by  the  persons  or  body  liable  to  make 
them  good. 

Yonrs  obediently, 

(Signed),  R.  H.  Todd. 


Sir  Charles  Scotter, 

Chairman,  Vice-Regal  Commission 

on  Irish  Railways. 
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APPENDIX  No.  11. 


Statement  of  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  certain  matters  in  connection  with  the  Letterkenny 
to  Burtonport  Railway  referred  to  by  the  witnesses  from  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Company  (Mr.  Spence,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  MacFarland,  Chairman),  and  by  Mr.  R. 

Jodd,  ll.d.,  Solicitor,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Londonderry  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  a memorandum  supplementing  his  oral  evidence. 


Evidence  of  Me.  Spence. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 18876,  regarding  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 

Livasey,  is  refuted  in  the  Board’s  letter  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  23rd  October,  1903,  which  is  published  in 
the  Appendix.* 

In  answer  to  Question  18877,  Mr.  Spence  stated  - „ „L  m 

that  Mr.  Livesey  did  not  provido  plans  of  the  engines  the  Board  by  a most  capable  locomotive  inspectin'' 

for  the  Burtonport  Railway.  It  is  the  usual  practice  engineer  at  Messrs.  Barclay’s  works. 

of  small  railway  companies  when  inviting  tenders  for  In  connection  with  the  answer  to  Question  18975, 


jjuiiuiipoi-i,  nan  way.  id  is  tile  usual  practice 
of  small  railway  companies  when  inviting  tenders  for 
engines  to  specify  the  dimensions  and  general  require- 
ments. Drawings  are  afterwards  prepared  by  the 
builders.  This  is  .the  practice  followed  by  the  Lough 
•Swilly  Company  themselves  when  they  require  new 
engines.  In  this  connection  please  see  the  last  few 
lines  of  witness's  answer  to  Question  18911. 

In  answer  to  Questions  18886  and  18887,  witness 
stated  that  the  Board  agreed  to  a conference  between 
the  engineers  on  the  subject  of  the  type  of  engine 
after  the  order  for  these  engines  had  already  been 
placed.  The  facts  are  as  follow:— The  Board  in- 
formed the  company  on  the  25th  June.  1901,  that  they 
had  accepted  a.  tender  for  the  supply  of  engines,  but 
on  receipt  of  a letter,  dated  10th  July,  1901,  from  the 
company,  asking  the  Board  not  to  place  the  order 
until  tlie  conference  had  been  arranged,  the  execution 
"t  tlle  contract  was  delayed,  .and  Messrs.  Barclay,  the 
contractore,  were  not  finally  settled  with  until  the 
4th  September,  1901.  several  weeks  after  tlie  con- 
ference. 

The  capability  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son  to  build 
iMon0tlVeS’  JX‘fet;rocl  \°  in  tl,e  answer  to  Question 
18890,  was  proved  to  the  Board’s  satisfaction,  as  ex- 
P m,  ?n  td®11'  ^ter  of  the  23rd  October,  1903. 

1 lie  witness's  answers  to  Questions  18923  to  1892 8 
regarding  the  gradients,  are  misleading.  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  only  a small  length  of  1 in  50 
gradient  on  the  Glenties  line,  there  are  several 
stretches  of  1 in  51,  1 in  52,  and  so  on  to  1 in  56 
about  three  m(1  a quarter  miles! 
w^L,?tlleSk18  ihe  stretch  of  actual  1 in  50 

without  a break  on  the  Burtonport  line 


judge  of  tlie  locomotive  required  and  not  the  builder. 
The  latter  has  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  loco- 
motive engineer.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Burtonport  line 
engines  about  forty  sheets  of  detailed  drawings  were 
prepared  by  the  builders,  submitted  to  Mr.  Livesev. 
.and  .approved  by  him  on  behalf  of  tlie  Board.  The 
actual  building  was  carefully  supervised  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  by  a most  capable  locomotive  inspecting 


that  the  manager’s  estimate  of  six  locomotives  was  for 
two  trains  a day  and  occasional  specials,  and  that  the 
Board  accepted  the  estimate  of  the  traffic  but  rejected 
the  estimate  of  tlie  quantity  of  rolling  stock 
a reference  to  Question  380  in  the  Blue  Book 
of  evidence  given  before  the  investigators  will 
show  that  the  manager  of  the  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  cost  of  work- 
ing tlie  line  calculated  oil  a two-train  service.  Ques- 
tions 1144-1146  of  the  same  Blue  Book  will  show  that 
in  estimating  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock  he  reckoned 
on  a three-train  service,  and  backed  this  up  by  cal- 
culating tlie  number  of  vehicles,  not  so  much  on  the 
probable  amount  of  traffic  as  on  the  basis  of  stock 
owned  by  other  companies,  such  as  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim,  Clogher  Valley,  etc.  Questions  462-481  of 
the  same  Blue  Book  will  show  that  the  investigators 
very  oarefully  considered  and  dismissed  the  question 
of  tlie  quantity  of  rolling  stock,  and  in  tlie  estimate 
accompanying  their  report  they  recommended  four 
locomotives,  fifteen  carriages,  sixty  wagons,  two  horse: 
boxes,  and  two  carriage  tracks  as  being  sufficient  for 
the  traffic  on  the  Burtonport  line. 

In  reply  to  Questions  19051,  19052,  and  19056,  Mr. 
bpence  suggests  that-  taking  advantage  of  the  delav 
m issuing  advertisements  for  tend  ere,  the  Board  seized 
on  tlie  opportunity  of  constructing  the  line  themselves. 
IJie  Board  adopted  this  course  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, and  only  undertook  the  work  as  a last  resort 
in  order  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  district  might  be  carried  out. 

^The.  attitude  which  the  company  took  up  at  this 


The  w j tonP°rt  line-  The  attitude  which  the  c iWB.  „„  1M1, 

.3®8ibeinelinM“uW»’bmk’'“'  *°  Qn“‘ion  oI  obstn“ti«"-  ’they  irfueed  to  be 

ot  fact,  hrakm  by  Btatctarf*  1 n,  S T",*?'  P<T  ?”  «I  lend™.  When  particulars 

end  1 in  260  « 1 >»  55.  1 m 56,  1 m 55,  of  tlie  tenders  were  sent  to  them  they  insisted  on 

In  answer  to  Question  18931  it  i.  unnecessary  tnquiries  into  tlie  solvency  and 


r superintendent  had  formerly 

been  locomotive . engineer  on  the  Glenties  Railway,  and 

,ir  l°P,IUTv.<?e,  Gknt^  did  **  work*  satis- 

factorily on  that  line.  This  man  was  not  a qualified 

had.  in  lwllit7  beeu  foreman^  in  the 
whf!^o  Company  s engine  shed  under  Mr.  Livesev, 
who  was  locomotive  superintendent.  The  latter  who^ 
opinion  was  valuable  on  account  of  his  W 

oA  +lna.  Roo  XI. -.1  ,t  * 


Treasury  were  to  be‘soie''judge7)‘ 
although  tiie . Board  had  supplied  them  with  sufficient 
evidence  on  these  nomts. 

Further  particulars  regai-diue  the  company',  «t- 
Bo«rfs  comments  on  Dr. 
lodd  s litter  to  the  Commission  of  24th  June,  1907. 
~?--e . TOtness  s statement  in  answer  to  Question 


Tlrtfin.trt  t on  1acfou,'t  of  kis  long  ex-  Tlie  witness’s  sta 

Sggg? SE53K 

pany  s letter  of  tlie  17th  April,  1901  and  the  Bn.nl’’ 
rtty  2l 

ff?*P**»  ^ Mr.  TnttaTTd Jfc 


---a — luvaniigavors,  JVlr.  K<._ 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Plow’s  venet^i 
maimger  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Ireland 

fuitv  typ?  °f  ?ngLne’  however,  the  Board 

full)'  Mteid  themselves  by  expeit  advice  as  to  the 
rt'kRlldy  of  preference  to  tender  engines  for 

mdeiS  P bd”» 

_ -rdiaaiy  practice  the  locomotive  engineer  is  the 


“ Londonderry, 

" 29th  July,  1899, 

“ T.  M.  Batchen,  Esq.,  C.E., 

“ Bayview-terrace,  Londonderry. 

“Dfar  Sir, 


* See  Appeadix  Nc.  9,  III 


t<  “ Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Bailioay. 

nf " wtfl1TintS  orx^he  commuilioation  from  tlie  Board 
26th  “d  >»”  « 

to,  r?l"est  th,t  J-°u  will  send  me, 
S°£*h'f  May.  H>e  plan,  Md  fan  par 

sar^dfscr  *» ths 

“ Yours  truly, 

“Fred.  Dawson." 
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As  regards  the  shortness  ofTiotkL^it  may^ stated  wasVi'l  sa M1C  ",an,.,e}‘  °{  the  quantity  of  sleepers 

xw, 1899 

appeai-s  to  have  been  postponed  for  a week,  until  the  at  the  iXi^date  * ^ ' 5°  **r 

ISLi!f5L tel?  ‘ 1.  of  fact  the  plans  of  the  With  regard  to  the  witness's 


proposed  deviations  remained  in  the  company’*  po^  coXaotora® wre^alSw a/IeSation’  thf  th' 
session  for  about  two  mouths,  until  the  20th  Sootem-  for  w.™  d V * Perm‘allent  ^ 

***  189Q,  during  which  period  the  conSy  sCdd  »!««>*' 


— i l l , uujLf,  J.30U.  uiuy  ia  per  cent, 
ere  delivered  at  the  former  date,  and  50  per  cent 
t the  latter  date. 

With  regard  to  the  witness's  allegation,  that  the 
attractors  were  allowed  to  ft,*®* ’ 


Sfairts^,  tst  % 

I»  ««  to  Option  m04,  it  i«  stated  bj  wit™  W1  &ld%  C"" 

that  not  a single  item  m their  £78,000  claim  is  based  Mr.  MacFarland  stated  in  , vr.lv  + ' n * v 

zn.\Zisr is  =•■ ,o  ?”?»  *9^  “ "h*  “-t  Site  r csss  «i 

direetlv  to  +lm  vW  of  fi  B d S obJectlon.  was  «<><■  sections  of  the  deviations,  showing  the  length  of  the 
d rectly  to  the  visit  of  the  company’s  engineers,  but  viaduct,  as  increased  from  the  pfrliamentorv  elans 

=d“nrsi^r^;i 

worte^MavPlM2  and  g0ln*  0ve!'  n™m  *he  Posscasion  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

*n™L  T,ly'  , ’.“S?  110  objection  was  made  by  The  Parliamentary  estimate  for  the  viaduct  author- 
offered6’ or,11  » lay  1x5  father  stated  that  Mr.  B a token  ised  by  the  deviations  was  about  £6  000  while  the 

rs botu  Mr-  fc^***»  - 4 


tiV  tT  , , , accompany  botli  Mr 

MacF arland  and  Mr.  Hall  over  the  works. 

Mr.  MacFarland’a  JSvidrnee. 

Mr.  tMacFarland  stated,  in  reply  to  Question  19258 


7"“‘  LWl'  w contractors  was  over  £50,000,  due  to 
he  increased  length  and  the  foundations  leaving  to 
lie  carried  down  to  the  reck,  eighty  feet  below  the 
surface. 

*;ontract  Price  for  tliis  viaduct  was 
*<iv,0oo,  but  as  the  foundations  would  have  been  diffi- 


“•“■■"‘“wiiwwa,  in  reply  to  Question  19258,  momtV.  ,r,  h11.  Ior  tins  viaduct  was 

that  rails  and  sleepers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ,7°°°’  hut  as  fire  foundations  would  have  been  diffi- 
eontractors  three  years  before  they  were  absolutely  cut*  <m  the  original  site  also,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
necessary,  and  were  consequently  used  for  temporary  tV®  yP®  of  bridge  actually  built  and  costing  much 

purposes.  about  the  same  price  would  have  had  to  lx>  constructed 

The  permanent  way  materials  were  supplied  under  ftven  *h“  Wl 

mndl&inms  »va/-flv  clmll...  j-~  H, xl. . rt i . 


wouiu  nave  11a a to  be  constiucted 

permanent  way  materials  were  supplied  under  ev™  “.the  line  had  not  been  deviated, 
conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the  Carndonagh  increased  length  was  authorised  by  the  Board 

line,  to  which  no  objection  has  been  taken  bv  the  o1  , ,de’  whenf  ?t  '"ras  f°nnd  impossible  to  build  an 
company.  The  facte  are  as  follows- — " embankment.  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  Partners,  civil 

n ; , engineers.  Westminster  iw™  xi,„  -j:o; 


. „ - oil-  uougias  r ox  and  Partners,  civil 

Board  very  much  cheaper  than  the  Board  could  get  U JU,acEarl land  denies  (Question  19314)  that  his 
them  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  Consequently  comPan7  ever  sta-ted  that  the  amount  of  alleged  dis- 
f 16  wu1'  t°r  *lle  “PPly  of  permanent  way  materials  reported  u{*>n  b-v  Mr-  Hiv11  after  his  visit 

for  both  tlie  Carndonagh  and  the  Burtonport  lines  ..?.  Iuie  Prior , to  the  opening  could  be  completed 

was  given  to  Messrs.  Pauling  and  Company.  The  ^hin  on«  fnontli,  and  lie  further  states  that  this 

rails  were  manufactured  by  the  Moot  Bay  Company,  estlmate  of  tlme  was  made  V the  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  sleepers  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Gabriel  and  Son  witlless’s  'answers  to  Questions  19314,  19333  to 

and  Messrs.  Burt,  Bolton,  and  Haywood.  The  sped-  J9337'  ,are  qulte  incorrect.  The  following  is  an  extract 

"cations  for  the  materials  were  approved  by  the  com-  from  ,tlle  company’s  letter  to  the  Board  dated  Hwi 


rr  , A.  ’ - . ' anQ  ^y^vooci.  the  speci- 

hcations  for  the  materials  were  approved  by  the  com- 
pany; the  inspectors  approved  by  the  company  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  manufacture.  The  Board’s 
engineer  and  the  company’s  engineer  together  made  at 
leapt  one  personal  inspection  during  manufacture 
It  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  the  materials  were 
delivered  three  years  before  they  were  absolutely  neces- 
^7-  ^ie  specification  approved  by  the  company  pro- 
vided for  the  delivery  of  1,500  tons  of  rails  and  other 
materials  before  the  1st  October,  1899,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  not  more  than  868  tons 
delivered  at  that  date,  and  only  in  November  1900 
a year  later,  was  the  quantity  delivered  increased  to 
i,55o  tens. 


* Sec  Appendix  No.  8. 


7 -1  ioiiowmg  is  an  extract 

Mareh  1903M— ^ 6 letter  t0  the  BaalxJ.  dated  3rd 

“ S?®  my  i«tter  of  yesterday’s  date.  Apart  from 
the  Board  of  Trade’s  sanction,  my  directors  are 
advised  by  tlieir  engineer  that  numerous  works  are 
necessary  for  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the 
railway  for  ate  safe  working.  You  have  stated, 
however,  that  you  will  see  thee©  works  executed,  and 
my  directors  suggest  that  an  early  date  be  arranged 
for  a meeting  of  your  engineer  and  ours  in  London- 
derry to  definitely  fix  what  requirements  are  neces- 
sary. 

“ Meantime,  however,  my  directons  are  anxious 
to  open,  and  will  open,  tlie  line  for  traffic  at  any 
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moment  on  getting  the  necessary  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  assumption  that  your 
Board  will  see  that  the  works  and  equipment  our 
respective  officers  settle  on  shall  be  done  and  sup- 
plied at  the  earliest  moment — within  a month,  if 
possible  ” 

Mr.  MacFarland  refers,  .in  Questions  19234,  19258, 
19276,  and  19291,  to  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance 
which  would  fall  on  his  company  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  works  were  carried  out,  and  by  the  devia- 
tions, and  further  states,  in  answer  to  Questions  19274 
and  19275,  that  the  deviations  were  not  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  plans,  to  the  serious  loss  of 
the  company  in  increased  working  expenses, 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  company,  through 
their  engineer,  had  approved  of  the  variations  coi  the 
deviation.  With  regard  to  the  working  expenses,  the 
figures  showing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent way  repairs  and  renewals,  etc.,  taken  from 
the  accounts  for  the  four  half  years  ended  30th  June, 
1907,  worked  out  per  mile  per  year  as  follows : — 
Burton  port  Railway  . . £42  9 5 

Carndonagli  Railway  . . £39  0 0 

which  is  very  much  under  the  cost  of  maintaining 
other  narrow-gauge  railways  in  Ireland,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  particulars  for  the  same 
period,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  accounts 
of  these  railways  : — 


Railway. 


Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway. 
Clogher  Valley, 

Donegal  and  Killylicgs, ... 
'Vest  Clara, 

South  Clare,  ...•  .i. 

Scholl  and  Skibbereen, ... 


. Th®  “ft  of  working  per  mile  per  week  as  dis- 
tinguished from  maintenance  for  the  four  half  years 
ending  30th  June,  1907,  is  as  follows:  — 

Half  year  to  31st  December,  1905,  . f 14  6 

Do.  30th  June,  1906,  . 2 6 10 

Do.  31st  December,  1906,  .2  9 7 

Do.  30th  June,  1907,  .2  5 5 


Dr.  Todd’s  Letter  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on 
Irish  Railways,  dated  24th  June,  LS07. 

The  Board  beg  to  submit  the  following  observations 
on  the  various  points  mentioned  therein:— 

•s  1:uPuLcl,ase  °f  Letterkenny  Railway.— The  Lough 
*willy  Company  offered  to  purchase  the  Letterkenly 
Railway  in  1896  for  £40,000.  At  that  time  the  Rail- 
ways (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  had  just  been  passed,  and 
the  schemes  to  bo  carried  out  under  it  were  being  con- 
sidered. The  company's  argument  in  proposing  to 
purchase  the  line  was  that  if  any  extension  of  the 
railway  were  promoted  from  Letterkenny  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  have  the  Letterkenny  line  in 

satisf^XJl^M0  e th,6m  to  work  ^e  extension 
S'SJSfc  No  decision  had,  however,  been  come 
Die  ^re  to  be  constructed  under 

™ the  ®oard  could  not  negotiate,  and  in 

-Sd  S.pt7  °“""W  «e  they 

at  Summer  Assiaes, 
1898,  by  tiie  Grand  Junes  of  Donegal  and  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Londonderry  in  favour  of  a sale 
of  tire  line  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Comply. 

1899^6  C°UJlty  001111011  dld  come  into  office  until 

The  resolution  of  the  Grand  Jury  0f  Donegal 
sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  Their  Lorvlahl-ncf^i  • j a’, 
(20th  August,  1898)  that  it  was  not  possible  foirthem 
to  agree  to  a sale.  The  County  CoundTpassed  l ^ 


lubion,  iii  May,  1899,  in  favour  of  a sale,  but,  as  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Shanahan’s  evidence,  Question  17986, 
they  subsequently  rescinded  it. 

The  deputation  which  submitted  the  proposal  for 
purchase  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Banbury,  the  then 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  on  25th  May 
1900,  and  not  in  1898,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Todd.  The 
resolution  of  the  Donegal  County  Council  and  the 
memorial  from  the  ratepayers  against  the  sale  of  the 
line,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Shanahan  in  his  evidence 
(Questions  Nos.  17986-17987),  were  dated  respectively- 
13th  June,  1900,  and  June,  1900.  Both  resolution  and 
memorial  were  put  forward  for  the  express  purpose 
of  influencing  the  Treasux-y  against  agreeing  to  the 
request  of  the  deputation.  The  memorial  contains  the 
following  statement: — “The  deputation  in  no  way 
represents  the  views  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  con- 
tributory areas  of  the  Letterkenny  and  Dunfanagliy 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts  so  far  as  any  sale  of  the 
Letterkenny  line  to  the  Lough  S'willy  Company  was 
suggested  or  advocated.” 

2.  Inquiries  into  Construction  and  Working  of 
Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  Railway. — The  statements 
as  to  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Board  in  not 
noting  on  Mr.  Tatlow’s  report  and  in  recommending 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  postpone  action  on  the  memorial 
from  twenty  ratepayers  for  an  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Buitonport  Railway,  given  by  Mr.  Shanahan 
m the  answers  to  Questions  17969-17975  are  quite 
accurate. 


All  tlio  facia  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  an  arbitrator  under  Clause  21  of  the  Burtonport 
Railway  agreement  were  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  they  decided  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  and  so  informed  the 
company  on  the  9th  March,  1906. 

3.  Construction  of  Railway  by  Board  of  Works.— 
In  giving  Iris  evidence  before  the  Commission  Mr. 
Batchen  did  not  forget  the  facts.  In  making  his 
statement  Dr.  Todd  apparently  did.  The  facts  are  as 
follow : — 


(a.)  A contractor  satisfa/story  to  the  Treasury  was 
obtained,  but  the  company  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
execution  of  the  oontract  deeds  and  go  on  with  the 
work  until  the  amounts  for  engineering  and  promotion 
expenses  were  definitely  settled  with  their  approval. 
To  tins  the  Board  replied,  on  10th  April,  1899  : “ The 
question  of  fixed  expenses  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  before  you,  and  the  Board  must  decline  to 
discuss  them  in  connection  with  it.  Any  just  claims 
of  your  company  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
agreements.” 


(6.)  The  Board  were  obliged  to  have  the  following 
special  notice  served  on  the  company  by  the  Chief 
Crown  Solicitor:  — 


r>  u?  iir  , ke  no“ce  that  the  Commissioners  of 
i none  vv  orks  m Ireland,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unjustifiable  delay  which  has  occurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  tile  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  above  contracts,  have  directed  me  to  re- 
qmre  the  railway  company  to  execute  forthwith 
the  contract  deeds,  mentioned  in  the  Part  I.  of  the 
schedule  hereto,  engrossments  of  which  accompany 
t ns  notice,  and  either  to  execute  or  cause  their 
engineer  to  identify  by  his  signature  the  specification 
mentioned  in  Part  II.  of  the  said  schedule,  and 
which  is  also  furnished  herewith. 

“ Accordingly,  I hereby  tender  the  said  deeds  and 
specification  to  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 
Company  for  execution,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
and  require  the  company  to  return  them  to  me  .at 
tins  office  duly  executed  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  April  next.  J 

" And  further  'take  notice,  that  in  case  the  com- 
pany  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so  on  or  before  the  date 
specified  l am  instructed  to  institute  the  necessary 
^“f1’  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  com- 
pietaon  of  the  railway  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Works,  and  will  proceed 
to  do  so  without  any  further  notice. 

“ Dated  llt-h  April,  1899. 


"P.  Coll,  c.b.” 
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(c.)  The  company  refused  to  comply  with  the  notice. 
(d.)  The  company  wore  informed  on  18th  April, 
1899,  that  the  Board  would  take  idle  necessary  steps 
to  perfect  the  contract  and  carry  on  tile  works  them- 
selves. 

(c.)  The  Board  of  Works  made  application  to  the 
Privy  Council  on  12th  May,  1899,  for  an  order  for 
extension  of  time  to  complete  the  Burton  port  line. 
The  company  wore  only  invited  to  join  in  the  applica- 
tion for  extension  of  time  in  the  case  of  the  Cam- 
donagh  line. 

(/.)  In  answer  to  tlie  Board's  invitation  the  com- 
pany seat  a long  telegram  on  May  11th,  1899,  which 
terminates  as  follows : — 

“If  your  Commissioners  agree  to  meet  the  com- 
pany’s representative  on,  say,  Friday  morning,  the 
12th  inst.,  at  11  a.m.,  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
the  matter  settled,  the  solicitors  will  take  the  sealed 
memorials  with  them  and  have  them  lodged,  and 
support  the  application  for  extension  of  time.  If 
your  Commissioners  refuse  to  do  this  my  directors 
will  instruct  their  solicitor's  to  oppose  the  extension 
of  time  being  granted  until  the  amount  of  the  free 
grant  is  ascertained  and  fixed  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  Act  and  agreements.  ” 

(ff.)  The  meeting  on  May  12th,  1899,  did  not 
originate  on  tile  invitation  of  the  Board,  but.  in  com- 
pliance with  a request  from  the  company.  The  Board 
of  Works  obtains!  the  Privy  Council  Order  for  ex- 
tension of  time;  the  company  did  not  oppose. 

(h.)  If  Mr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Todd  could  have  pro- 
duced satisfactory  vouchers  on  May  lotli,  1899,  the 
documents  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Todd  dis- 
agreed. Dr.  Todd  stated  that  he  had  full  plenary 
powers  from  the  company  to  effect  a settlement,  while 
Mr.  Dawson  stated  that  Dr.  Todd  was  acting  in  the 
matter  without  the  authority  of  the  company. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  vouchers  are  not  yet  forth- 
coming, although  eight  years  have  elapsed. 


4.  Deviations  authorised  from  Original  Plans. — 
It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  the  line  would  be  more 
expensive  to  work  on  account-  of  the  deviations. 

Sevei'al  proposals  were  submitted  by  the  contractors, 
and  only  those  which  were  recognised  as  being  im- 
provements in  point  of  alignment  and  would  result  in 
a reduction  of  cost  of  future  maintenance  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Works.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a letter  addressed  by  the  Board  to  the 
contractors,  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  company : — 

" Having  regard  to  these  circumstances,  and 
especially  to  the  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  the 
company  in  'the  cost  of  working  ancl  maintenance 
and  increase  of  traffic,  the  Board  feel  that  they  have 
no  other  course  before  them  but  to  approve  of  the 
deviations.” 

No  curves  an  the  deviations  were  made  of  a sharper 
radius  than  shown  on  the  original  plans.  This,  in- 
deed, formed  a condition  in  the  company’s  private 
agreement  with  the  contractors.  No  gradient  was 
made  steeper  than  those  shown  on  the  original  plans, 
and  the  1 in  50  gradient  at  the  Owencarrow  viaduct 
was  increased  in  length  only  82  yards.  In  fact,  the 
total  increase  of  mileage  of  the  railway  due  to  the 
deviations  is  only  about  460  lineal  yards,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  tire  Boai'd,  they  effect  a saving  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  line. 

-As  stated  in  the  evidence  of  their  officer's,  the  Board 
of  Works  were  not  aware  of  the  private  agreement  and 
passage  of  money  between  the  contractors  and  the  com- 
pany until  the  contractors  had  rendered  a bill  for 
extra  works  after  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic. 

(Signed),  H.  Williams,  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland. 


Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin, 
6th  November,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 


List  of  Rates  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Fayle,  j.i\,  Birr,  representing  the  Birr 
during  his  examination  on  the  15th  March,  1907. 


Urban  District  Council, 


Comparative  List  of  Local  and 
Irish  towns,  via-  Dublin, 
Dublin  Merchants. 


Through  Rates  on  Furniture  between  London  and  Birmingham  and  inferior 
showing  how  the  Through  Rates  favour  London  and  Birmingham  as  against 


Local  Kates. 

Through  Rates.  bined 

(Company's  Risk).  Local 

(Fourth  Class).  over 

Tlirough 
Kates. 

*.  i. 

London  to  Dublin,  100  10 
Dublin  to  Thurles,  31  10  , 
Cartage,  . . 2 6 

s.  d.  g.  d. 

' London  to  Thurles,  125  0 ' xo  2 

135  2 

London  to  Dublin,  10U  10  ! 
Dublin  to  Tralee,  62  n 1 

Cartage,  ..  2 6 

London  to  Tralee,  125  0 ii  3 

166  3 ! 

1 

London  to  Dublin,  100  10  I 
Dublin  to  Midleton,  58  11 

London  to  Midleton,  126  8 ; 35  7 

xniuun  iu  aiiaieion,  ob  n 
Cartage,  . . 2 0 

162  3 


Local  Rates. 

Excess 

ol 

Tlirough  Kates.  j bined 

■ Local 

Tlirough 
, Kates. 

t.  d. 

London  to  Dublin,  100  10 
Dublin  to  Atblone,  33  1 
Cartage,  . . 2 6 

i Loudon  to  Atlilone,  133  4 , 3 j' 

136  5 ' 

London  to  Dublin,  100  10  ; 
Dublin  to  Mullingar.  24  3 
Cartage,  2 6, 

London  to  Mullin-  125  o ';  2 7 
gar. 

127  7 

London  to  Dublin,  100  1.0 
Dublin  to  Ballin-  37  0 
aaloe. 

Cartage,  ..  2 6 

London  to  Ballin-  137  6 3 4 

aaloe. 

London  to  Queens- 


London  to  Dublin,  100  10  i London  to  Carrick-  139 
Dublin  to  Carrick-  39  5 on-Shaunon. 
on-Shannon. 

Cartage,  ..  2 6 


Cartage,  ..  2 0 ; 

26  7 

London  to  Dublin,  100  10  1 London  to 
Dublin  to  Mitcbels-  57  11  I MtcheUtmvn,  141  »19  7 
Cartage,  ..  2 6 

101  3 

’22  “ 1 “ *'"»«>■.  : s.  3 

Cartage,  . . 2 6 

136  5 

S&ttSSS'  ■!!  ’?  i !->“*»  » T»U»w,  ISO  « 

Cartage,  ..  2 6 1 

127  11  ! 

7 11 

a*”  is  g;b*.  ■«  ■?  ,“»■  » | 

Cartage,  ..  2 6 

40  6 

142  9 


Loudon  to  Dublin,  100  10 
Dublin  to  Clare-  48  8 
morris. 

Cartage,  . . 2 6 

152  0 

London  to  Clare-  148  4 : 3 8 
morris. 

Birmingham  t 
Dublin. 

Dublin  to  Tralee 

77  a 
62  11 

142  11 

Birmingliam  to  120  o 
Tralee. 

22  11 

Birmingham  to  77  6 

Dublin. 

Dublin  to  Midleton,  58  11 

Cartage,  . . 2 6 

138  1 1 

Birmingham  to  110  0 

28  11 
28  8 

Birmingham  to  77  6 

Dublin. 

Dublin  to  Queens-  58  8 
town. 

Cartage,  ..  2c, 

Birmingham  to  110  0 
Queenstown. 

183  6 


London 

Dublin 

ford. 

Cartage, 

S"iKf  ™ ‘2 ! 1"'iS. 10  *“«■  * 

..  2 6 
135  10  ; 

8 4 

».*■£*:  ‘22  ii ' *«  »*>.  JS5  c’,s, 

Cartage,  . , 2 6 

148  3 | 

Cartage,  . . 2 6 

1 26  5 

1 

’22’ »|l«*on„0ra,,  1S,  , 
Cartage,  ..  2 b J 

139  0 | 

11  6 

Birmingham  to  77  0 

DubUn, 

Dublin  to  Fermoy,  54  11 

Cartage,  . . 2 6 

134  11 

Birmingliam  to  115  0 
Fermoy. 

10  11 

Birmingham  to  77  6 

Dublin  to  Miteliels-  57  11 

town. 

Cartage,  . . 2 6 

137  11 

| Birmingham  to  125  0 
Mltchelstown. 

j 12  11 

Birmingham  to  77  6 

DubUn  to  Kilkenny,  33  1 
Cartage,  . . 2 e 

113  1 j 

! Birmingham  to  107  6 
Kilkenny. 

Birmingham  to  77  6 ' 

Dublin. 

Dublin  to  Longford,  32  6 1 
Cartage,  . . 2 6 

112  6 

Birmingham  to  99  2 i 
Longford. 

13  4 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 


List  of  Rates  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  M.  Cox,  Dundalk,  during  his  examination  on  the 
15th  March,  1907. 


The  following  are  some  rates  charged  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  as  compared  with 
cross-Channel  and  Continental  ‘rates.  One  ton  lots 
and  O.R.  in  all  cases:  — 


Dundalk  to  Mallow  (G.  S.  & TV.), 

to  Bristol  (Rail  Belfast),  . 
to  Buttevant  (G.  S.  & TV.), 
to  Hamburg,  .... 
to  Youghal  (G.  S.  & W.Y  .’ 
to  Rotterdam,  .... 
to  Midleton,  Co.  Cork  (G.  S.  & 

to  London, 

to  Athy  (G.  S.  & W.), 
to  Havre, 

to  Kilkenny  (G.  S.  & W.). 
to  Leith, 

to  Clonmel  (G.  8.  A-  W.), 
to  Hull,  .... 
to  Dungarvan  (G.  S.  & W.), 
to  Lismore  (G.  S.  & TV.), 
to  Paris, 

to  Fermoy  (G.  S.  & W.), 
to  Southampton, 
to  Cloughjordan  (G.  S.  & W.)’ 
to  Copenhagen, 
to  Birr  (G.  S.  & W.), 
to  Antwerp, 

to  Nenagh  (G.  S.  & W.), 
to  Grangemouth, 
to  Maryborough  (G.  S.  & 


18  10 
29  2 
6 


20  0 
23  4 
23  9 
23.  4 
22  1 
25  0 
15  5 
20  0 


In  many  cases  the  through  rates  offered  are  in 
■xcess  of  local  rates.  The  following  are  instances:  — 
Par  Ton.  PerToa. 


Dundalk  to  Fermoy, 
Kingsbridge  ) ' 

North  Wall  ) to  Fermoy, 
Dundalk  to  Dublin,  . 


20  10  £ 28  10 
8 0) 


Dundalk  to  Nenagh,  . 
Kingsbridge  to  Nenagh, 
North  Wall  to  Nenagh, 
Dundalk  to  Dublin, 

Dundalk  to  Youghal, 
Dundalk  to  Cork, 

Cork  to  Youghal, 


— 25  0 

12  6 ) 20  6 
13  6> 

8 0 ) 21  6 


22  6 l 

7 1/ 


37  6 
29  7 


Scotch  and  Irish  Hates  Compared. 


Glasgow  to  Youghal, 
Dundalk  to  Youghal, 
Glasgow  to  Fermoy, 
Dundalk  to  Fermoy, 

Glasgow  to  Limerick, 
Dundalk  to  Limerick, 

Glasgow  to  Waterford, 
DundaLk  to  Waterford, 

Glasgow  to  Cork, 
Dundalk  to  Cork, 


Per  Ton. 


. d. 
29 
37 


. 29  2 
. 32  1 


. 21  8 
. 25  0 


APPENDIX  No.  14. 


Abstract  of  Proposed  Evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Secretary  and  Manager, 
Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam-Packet  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  18th  March,  1907. 

(Mr.  Jones  was  not  examined). 


Mr.  Hanna,  of  Dundalk,  made  certain  statements 
with  regard  to  the  rates  and  arrangements  for  live 
,asn  affectmg  the  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam 
Packet  Company,  Ltd.,  and  also  as  to  the  rates  be- 
whl!!1  Prundalk  and  Liverpool,  information  as  to 
which,  Mr.  Hanna  stated  he  had  obtained  officially 
I desire  to  say  that  Mr.  Hanna  was  not  authorised 
oj  our  company  to  give  any  such  evidence,  and  that 
3*  'bfen  ^PPhed  officially  with  the  infer- 
mation  that  he  submitted  to  the  Commission,  and 
that  if  my  Company  had  any  matter  to  complain  of 


they  would  have  been  represented  by  their  own  officers 
to  state  their  case. 

That  for  a time  there  was  some  dispute  betweeu  the 
Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam  Packet  Company  and 
the  London  and  North-Western  Company,  but  that 
this  has  been  adjusted. 

I have  further  to  add  that  the  relat:ons  between 
our  Company  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (1.), 
are  of  a friendly  and  satisfactory  character,  and  that 
I have  no  complaint  to  lay  before  the  Commission  in 
regard  thereto. 


APPENDIX  No.  15. 


C0P1’  °f K Tw"1  F!f D'  “v  t0  11,6  C1,alrra“  <* Commission,  relative  to 
matteis  reterred  to  by  the  former  during  his  examination  on  the  13th  March,  1907. 


Blackrock, 


County  Dublin, 


My  Dear  Sir  Charles, 


March  21st,  1907. 


I am  much  obliged  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy 
Curing  my  evidence,  and  I hope  vou  have  had  time 
Na t iona Uza  tion ^ ' C,,nnil,S1'am’s  book  “Railway 


I have  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Acworth  respecting 
the  quotation,  which  I gave,  and  I sent  it  on  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  .also  replied  to  Mr.  Acworth. 

Now,  with  regal'd  to  the  maps  which  I handed  in 
and  you  looked  over,  on  re-examination  I find  that 
they  were  very  complicated,  and,  therefore,  I have 
had  a much  more  simple  map  prepared,*  which  I now 
forward  to  you,  and  which  will  show  you  at  a glance, 
the  effect  of  English  railways  getting  control  of  Irish 


* See  Map  at  end  of  Volume. 
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railways.  The  result  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  getting  practically  the  control  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  'Railway  Company  and'  domi- 
nating its  policy  means  that  the  traders  have  to  be 
content  with  the  route  that  suits  these  companies  best, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  the  RoseLare  and  Fishguard  route. 
The  map  enclosed  will  show  you  tOiafc  from  places  on 
the  green  line  in  Ireland  no  rates  will  be  given  to 
places  south  of  the  green  line  in  England,  except  by 
the  Rosslare  route.  For  instance,  a.  trader  in  Clonmel 
wishing  to  send  his  traffic  to  such  places  as  London. 
Leighton,  Bletcliley,  Leamington,  etc.,  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  superior  services  offered  by  the 
Dublin  routes  through  the  English  ports  of  Liver- 
pool, Holyhead,  etc.  A trader,  say,  at  Rathkeale,  on 
the  red  line,  can  only  get  through  rates  north  of  the 
red  line  in  England,  and  he  is  debarred  from  using 
the  Dublin  routes  between  such  places  as  Limerick 
and  Reading,  or  Rathkeale  and  Oxlord,  and  so  on. 

At  the  recent  sitting  of  the  'Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  in  Dublin  it  was  proved  by  traders 
that  this  denial  of  through  rates  by  expeditious 
routes  actually  killed  their  business. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  since  the  Midland  Company  got  control  of 
the  old  Belfast  and  Northern  -Counties  line.  Then- 
one  idea  apparently  is  to  get  traffic  by  the  Heysham 
route,  whether  it  suits  the  trader  or  not. 

At  the  time  of  these  incursions  by  the  English  rail- 
ways into  Ireland  it  was  alleged  before  Parliament 
that  they  would  he  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Irish  trader. 


Exactly  the  contrary  has  happened,  and  I have  no 
doubt  experienced  enquirers,  like  the  gentlemen  com- 
prising your  Commission,  will  take  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration.  I am  rather  convinced 
from  the  evidence  already  put  before  you,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  Irish  produce  of  all  sorts,  namely— 
live  stock,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  baoon,  vegetable*, 
fisli,  >and  the  like — requires  all  the  facilities  that  can 
he  afforded  instead  of,  as  it  is,  being  crippled  and  de- 
layed by  the  present  tactics  and  policies  of  the  exist- 
ing railway  management  on  the  lines  to  which  I have 
alluded. 

I am  sending  a copy  of  this  to  the  Press,  as  I have 
been  privately  attacked  with  regard  to  those  state- 
ments, and  I now  challenge  contradiction  of  the 
specific  facts  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

With  thanks  and  best  wishes, 

Very  truly  yours, 

( Signed J William  Fiild. 

Sir  Charles  Scotter, 

Chairman,  Viceregal  Commission  on 
Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  North,  Dublin. 

N.B. — Will  you  kindly  arrange  to  have  this  put  rs 
an  addition  to  my  evidence. 


APPENDIX  No.  16. 


Abstract  of  proposed  Evidence  on  behalf  of  Londonderry  Corporation  furnished  on  17th  April, 
1907,  by  Alderman  J.  E.  O’Doherty,  who  was  unable  to  attend  for  examination. 


I am  a solicitor,  having  practised  in  Derry  for  the 
last  36  years.  I have  had  considerable  experience  in 
railway  matters,  both  promotion  and  opposition.  I 
represented  North  Donegal  in  two  Parliaments  up  to 
1890.  I have  been  a member  of  local  boards  nearly  all 
my  life,  and  am  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  city.  I was 
examined  before  the  Allport  Commission  on  Irish 
Public  Works.  I give  my  evidence  under  three 
heads ■ 


Part  I. 

The  interest  and  the  policy  of  the  railway  com- 
panies has  been,  in  my  opinion,  directed  too  much 
by  hostility  to  sea-borne  traffic,  the  policy  of 
the  great  railways  being  to  concentrate  at  large 
Eastern  ports  with  long  distance  haulage.  This  has 
already  injured  and  spells  the  final  ruin  of  the 
smaller  Eastern  and  the  extreme  Northern  and 
Southern  ports,  and  certainly  as  far  as  Sligo  in  the 
West.  I think  the  policy  should  be  to  support  in 
every  way  the  smaller  ports  and  encourage  traffic  by 
the  shortest  and  cheapest  railway  route.  I think 
one-third  of  the  money  spent  in  developing  railways 
would  have  done  more  permanent  good  if  it  had 
been  directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  steamship 
service.  At  present  the  smaller  companies  are  very 
largely  under  the  thumb  of  the  railway  interest,  and 
their  final  wiping  out  is  inevitable  if  the  large  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  railways  are  allowed  their  way.  The 
competition  of  the  sea  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
Ireland.  The  difference  of  rates  where  the  sea  is 
in  competition  with  the  railways  is  enormous.  I can 
give  instances:— The  port  of  Derry  is  in.  special 
danger,  the  Midland  of  England  and  the  Great  Nor- 
thern of  Ireland  being  both  interested  in  the  port 
of  Belfast,  and  the  Great  Northern  in  Greenore  and 


Dublin.  Tlie  merchants  in  Deary  were  early  in  the 
field  in  having  railways  into  the  city,  but  the  railway 
to  Coleraine  was  acquired  by  the  Northern  Counties 
and  became  a Belfast  interest,  and  the  Enniskillen 
was  acquired  by  the  Great  Northern  and  became  a 
Belfast  and  Dublin  interest.  Latterly  there  was  de- 
veloped a railway  construction  into  Donegal  with 
guarantees  on  the  City  of  Derry  and  a large  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  its  merchants.  These  are  now 
threatened  and  some  of  them  acquired,  and  the  trade 
of  the  city  is  seriously  threatened. 

Part  II. 

Tlie  great  cross-Channel  traffic  to  England  and 
Scotland  has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
internal  and  local  traffic  in  Ireland.  Practically 
there  is  no  interchange  of  commerce  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Tlie  contrast  in  the  rates 
from  Londonderry  to  Dublin  and  Manchester  is  very 
striking.  The  result  is  that  instead  of  the  old  home 
trade  and  manufactures  we  are  now  either  direct  im- 
porters from  England  or  mere  distributors  from  the 
Eastern  ports.  My  impression  is  that  the  Irish  com- 
panies have  quite  an  undeveloped  field  in  the  internal 
and  local  traffic  in  Ireland,  and  they  ought  to  en- 
courage their  station-masters  in  every  way  to  look 
after  it. 


Part  III. 

Board  of  Works  and  Derry  City. 

Derry  guaranteed  the  construction  of  the  Letter- 
kenny  line,  and  has  paid  an  enormous  amount  on 
foot  of  the  guarantee,  and  remains  liable  for  a large 
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amount ; yet  the  Board  of  Works  backed  the  con- 
struction of  an  opposition  line,  promoted  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern,  to  the  enormous  in- 
jury of  the  guarantors,  who,  in  my  opinion,  are 
equitably  discharged  by  reason  of  that  action.  The 
Board  refused  to  sell  on  reasonable  terms  the  Letter- 
kenny  line  to  the  working  company,  and  yet  presented 


the  Midland  of  England  the  railway  from  Dumnven 
to  Limavady.  The  result  will  lie  that,  of  courses  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  will  smash  the  Letter- 
kenny  line.  The  action  of  the  Board  with  reference  to 
the  Burtonport  Railway  is  also  inexplicable.  The 
contrast  between  that  railway  and  the  Carndonayh  is 
striking  and  constitutes  a scandal. 


APPENDIX  No.  17. 


Abstract  of  Evidence  furnished  by  the  Rev.  David  Marshall,  Omagh,  who  was  not  examined. 


(Nominated  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Omagh  Board  of  Guardians,  but  not  summoned  to 
attend  for  examination.) 


1.  That  when  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ire- 
land) was  constructed  the  plans  then  deposited  showed 
a station  on  the  line  at  Mountjoy,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  station  .are  still  in  the  Company’s  possession. 

2.  That  the  station  was  placed  there  and  worked 
for  years,  .and1  then  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  pay. 

3.  That  witness  believes  that  circumstances  have  so 
improved  that  it  would  pay  now  if  re-opened. 

4.  As  evidence  of  this  we  would  show  that  the  rail- 
way as  a whole,  at  the  time  the  station  was  closed, 
did  not  pay  ; while  at  the  present  time  it  is  paying  a 
dividend  of  6|  per  cent.  That  Mountjoy  lias  pro- 
portionately prospered  in  these  years.  Then  a small 
shop  supplied  the  district,  and  meal,  etc.,  was  sold  in 
small  quantities.  Now  there  are  two  flourishing 
shops  which  keep  six  or  seven  horses  on  the  road 
constantly  carting  goods.  That  two  creameries  are 
now  in  the  district  importing  and  exporting  goods. 
That  the  farmers  in  the  district  are  very  much  injured, 
having  their  cream  or  butter  carted  to  Omagli.,  by 
which  it  is  considerably  deteriorated  in  value  ; and 
all  the  coal  used  in  the  creamery  is  carried  by  rail 
past  the  Mountjoy  station  .and  creamery,  and  has  to 
be  carted  back  to  the  creamery.  That  farmers  pur- 
chase fertilisers  and  manures  new  by  the  ton,  instead 
of  by  the  hundred- weight  as  formerly.  That  the  d i strict 
is  fertile  and  thickly  popul  ated,  .and  that  4,000  people 
complain  bitterly  that  there  is  not  a station  on  a ten- 
mile  length  of  •railway.  That  higher  education  in  the 
district  suffers ; there  are,  good  schools  in  Omagh,  but 


our  young  people  are  handicapped  for  the  battle  of 
life  because  they  cannot  get  to  the  schools,  and  yet  a. 
railway  is  laid  near  our  very  doors. 

6.  That  witness,  in  the  past  three  years,  has  paid 
the  Company  about  £150  for  running  two  excursions 
from  the  district,  and  we  had  to  go  to  Omagh  Station. 
These  excursions  were  not  thought  of  in  former  times. 

7.  That  several  public  meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  district  to  protest  against  the  continued  closing 
of  the  station,  and  asking  that  it  be  re-opened  ; and 
the  people  of  the  district  have  urged  the  Directors  of 
the  Company  to  re-open  the  station,  but  they  have  de- 
clined to  do  so. 

8.  That  we  have  all  the  disadvantages  «E  a railway 
—our  fields  cut  up  ; to  cross  high  bridges  and  line 
running  near  and  parallel  to  county  road — and  not 
any  of  tile  advantages.  Farmers  here  willingly  con- 
sented to  give  their  lands,  believing  they  would  have 
a station  at  Mountjoy,  .as  it  was  marked  on  the  plan 
the  Company  submitted  to  Parliament  for  permission 
to  build  tiie  line. 

(Signed)  Rev.  David  Marshall, 

Mountjoy  Manse, 

Omagh, 

Co.  Tyrone. 


20tl,  April,  1907. 
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Abstract  of  Evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  Harold  Barbour  (who  was  unable  to  attend  for 
Examination)  on  behalf  of  the  Lisburn  Urban  District  Council,  on  23rd  April,  1907. 


I am  a member  of  the  Lisburn  Urban  District. 
Council.  The  nature  of  my  evidence  will  be  the 
heavy  rates  on  flax  as  compared  with  its  manufac- 
ture of  products,  and  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
rates  in  some  cases,  the  Scotch  manufacturers  can 
put  their  goods  into  Irish  markets  at  a less  rate  than 
Irish  manufacturers. 

Annexed  is  a comparative  table  of  the  prices  per 
ton  for  flax  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia. These  statements  are  in  tabular  form. 

One  point  I wish  to  lay  special  stress  on  is  the  ex- 
cessive difference  between  carriage  at  " Owner's 
Risk”  and  carriage  at  '‘Company’s  Risk.”  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  hero  to  carry  all  flax  at  “ Com- 
pany’s Risk,”  and  we,  in  consequence,  are  charged  a 
price  which  is  a great  deal  in  excess  of  any  of  the 
rates  charged  in  the  countries  I have  named  to  you. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  even  in  Russia  the  rates 
are  less  than  with  us. 

I will  also  give  instances  of  delay  in  delivery  of 
nets  from  Hilden  to  Irish  fishing  points,  which  de- 
lays, in  several  instances,  have  caused  the  fisherman 
to  miss  his  market,  and  consequently  handicapped 
the  trade  with  us. 

I will  also  point  out  one  or  two  instances,  showing 
that  rates  from  here  to  towns  in  England  are  in  ex- 
cess of  those  to  Irish  towns. 


Comparison  of  Railway  Rates  on  Flax. 

Attached  are  the  following  statements  regarding 
railway  rates  on  flax:  — 

(«.)  Between  Irish  market  towns  and  Hilden  Siding. 
G.N.R. 

(6.)  French  railway  rates  on  Flax  and  Tow  traffic. 
(<-■■)  Belgium  railway  rates  on  Flax  and  Tow  traffic. 
(d.)  Holland  railway  rates  on  Flax  and  Tow  traffic. 


A few  comparisons  of  these  rates  will  clearly  show 
that  the  Irish  farmer  is  charged  very  much  more  per 
ton  per  mile  than  Continental  farmers. 

In  the  case  of  flax  from  Ballymena  to  Hilden  Sid- 
ing, G.N.R.,  the  rate  is  8.?.  6(7.  per  ton — station  to 
station— no  concession  being  made  for  quantities  over 
one  ton,  and  being  33  miles  distance,  works  out  at 
3’09r7.  per  ton  per  mile. 

In  France  for  44  70  miles  flax  is  carried,  including 
cost  of  forwarding  fee  (7^1),  at  the  following 
rates:  — 

Per 

In  1 ton  lots 

2 

3 

4 ., 

5 •• 


@ 8/94,  ■ 

@ 8/8  jt, 

@ 7/24, 

@ 5/71, 

@ 4/74, 


1 at  the  rate  of  2-36(7. 
„ „ 2-33(7. 

„ ,,  l-93d. 

„ lffild. 

„ „ 1-24(7. 


In  Belgium,  for  34-10  miles,  flax  is  carried  at  the 
following  rates : — 


Less  than  5 tons  @ 5/34  Per  ton — l'86c/.  per  ton 
per  mile. 

In  5 ton  lots  @ 4/4  per  ton — 1-52(7.  per  ton  per 
mile. 


AU  rates  are  for  goods  loaded  on  wagon  by  senders 
or  their  carting  agents,  and  discharged  by  receivers. 


In  Holland,  for  32-93  miles,  flax  is  carried  at  the 
following  rates : — 

Less  than  5 ton  lots  @ 4/8  per  ton— 1-70(7.  per 
ton  per  mile.  r 

In  5 to  10  ton  lots  @3/6  per  ton— 1-27(7.  per 
ton  per  mile. 


In  Holland  the  rates  are  not  given  per  kilometre, 
but  according  to  special  tariffs  based  on  a certain 
period  in  which  the  goods  are  transported,  etc.,  etc. 
Lots  under  five  tons  are  usually  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  the  railway  people. 

Parcels  of  five  tons  and  upwards  must  be  loaded 
by  the  senders,  and  unloaded  at  destination  by  the 
consignees — except  in  the  principal  towns,  where  this 
is  usually  done  by  the  railway  people.  During  the 
months  of  March  to  November,  the  charges  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  are  included  in  the  freights. 


Railway  Rates  on  Flax  and  Tow  between  Hilden 
SlDING,  G.N.R.  (I.),  AND  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
Stations. 


FLAX.  TOW. 


29  | Armagh, 

— | Agliadowey,  .. 

215  ! Baltina, 

20  Ballyroney,  .. 
33  j Ballymena,  .. 
53  | Ballymoney,  . . 


I Ballynahinch, 
j Banbridge,  . . 
I Ballybay, 
j Belfast  Station, 
| Coalisland,  .. 

| Caatlcblayney, 

Crosagar, 

Coleraine, 

Cooks  town,  . . 

Castledawaon, 

CootehiU, 

Dromore, 

Drogheda, 

Dundalk, 

Dungannon,  . . 

Tandragee — I 
C 

Donaghmore, 

G tarry  ford, 
Kellswater,  . 
Killala— | Ton 

Kilkeel, 

Katesbridge,  . 
YYarrenpoint, 
Lisnaskea, 
Llmavady, 


a.  d.  | a.  d. 

5 0 7 1 

8 3 8 8 

— | 13  11 
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Railway  Rates  on  Flax  and  Tow  between  Hilden 

SlDINO,  Gf.N.R.  (I).,  AND  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 

Stations — continued. 


Belgian  Railway  Rates. 
For  Flax  and  Tow . Traffic. 


| MarkethiU, 
Monaghan, 
Magherafelt,  .. 


French  Railway  Rates. 

For  Flax  and  Tow  Traffic. 


Five-ton  | Five-ton  : Less  than 
lots.  lots.  ! live  tons. 

Rate  j.er  ton.  Rate  per  ton.;  Rate  per  ton. 


7i,d.  per  ton  extra  for  forwarding  without  including 
loading  and  unloading  wagons. 


All  rates  are  for  goods  loaded  on  wagons  by  senders 
ir  their  carting  agents  and  discharged  by  receivers. 


Railway  Rates  in  Holland. 
For  Flax  and  Tow  Traffic. 


FLAX  IN  PRESSED  BALES. 

Kilos. 

Miles. 

Under  fiv 

e-ton  lots. 

| Five  to  t 

n-ton  lots. 

Ten-ton  lots 

and  upwards. 

Florins 
per  cent. 
Kilos. 

».  d. 

Florins 
per  cent. 
Kilos. 

*■ 

Florins 
per  cent. 
Kilos. 

s.  d. 

Rotterdam  to  Utrecht, 

53 

32-03 

0 

4 S 

0-21 

3 6 

0-21 

3 5 

Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  . . 

73 

45-36 

0-34 

5 9 

0-26 

* 4 

0-26 

4 4 

Rotterdam  to  Helder, 

350 

93-19 

0-57 

9 7 

0-45 

7 7 

0-45 

7 7 

Rotterdam  to  Venlo, 

160 

99-42 

0-59 

9 11 

0-47 

7 11 

0-47 

7-11 

Rotterdam  to  Groningen, 

246 

152-86 

0-55 

9 3 

0-40 

6 9 

0-35 

5 11 

TOW  IN  PRESSED  BALES. 

Rotterdam  to  Utrecht, 

53 

32-93 

0-28 

4 8 

0-21 

3 6 

0-21 

0 6 

Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  . . 

73 

45-36 

0-34 

5 9 

0-23 

3 10 

0-23 

3 10 

Rotterdam  to  Helder,  . . 

150 

93-19 

0-57 

® T 

0-38 

6 5 

0-38 

6 5 

Rotterdam  to  Venlo, 

160 

99-42 

0-59 

9 11 

0-47 

7 11 

0-47 

7 11 

Rotterdam  to  Grouingen( 

246 

152-86 

0-74 

J12  5 

0-40 

6 9 

0-35 

5 11 

4F2 
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APPENDIX  No.  19. 


Article  from  “ The  Red  Funnel,”  Magazine  (Dunedin,  N.  Z.),  of  May  1st,  1906,  on  “ Government 
Ownership  of  Railways,”  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  k.c.m.g.  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Noble  Anderson,  b.e.,  m.inst.  c.e.,  during  his  examination  on 
the  23rd  April,  1907. 


Although  it  is  not  my  intention — nor,  indeed,  would 
it  be  possible — to  trace  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  article  the  evolution  of  the  railroad,  from  the 
original  tramway,  with  its  horse-traction  and  its 
primitive  and  nondescript  rolling-stock,  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  twentieth  century.  A brief  reference  to 
the  working  of  the  horse-tram  lines  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  who,  although  familiar  with  the  present-day 
railway  and  tramway  systems,  may  be  unacquainted 
with  their  earlier  history  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  antiquated 
and  despised  wooden  tramway. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  first  authentic  record  of 
the  practical  use  of  rails  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  traction  of  vehicles  dates  approximately  to  the 
year  1633,  when  it  is  recorded  that  wooden  rails  were 
laid  on  the  mads  traversed  by  wagons  used  to 
transport  coal  from  the  Newcastle  mines  in  Northum- 
berland. A century  later  some  genius  in  Cumberland 
conceived  the  idea  of  affixing  iron  plates  to  the  top 
of  the  wooden  rails.  This  system  was  found  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  tractive  power  previously  required 
to  draw  a load,  and  it  rapidly  superseded  the  simple 
wooden  rail.  The  composite  rail  was  in  turn  ousted 
by  the  iron  rail,  the  use  of  which  is  first  recorded  in 
1801.  In  the  same  year,  or  a little  move  than  a cen- 
tury ago,  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Act 
which  authorised  the  construction  of  the  first  iron 
railroad  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  line  was  about 
six  miles  in  length.  It  was  owned  by  the  Surrey 
Iron  Railway  Company,  and  was  intended  for  use 
in  the  conveyance  of  goods  traffic.  The  proprietors 
allowed  any  person  so  desiring  to  use  the  track  on 
payment  of  certain  fixed  tolls.  Horses  provided  the 
power  for  working  the  line,  and  owners  of  goods  were 
required  to  find  both  the  tractive  power  and  the 
vehicles  necessary  for  the  transport  of  their  goods. 
The  success  which  attended  the  first  line  induced  the 
projection  and  construction  of  many  others  during  the 
period  intervening  between  1801  and  1821,  all  of  which, 
were  worked  on  the  same  principle. 

The  steam-engine — tried  experimentally  in  1784. 
and  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Swansea  and 
Mumbles  Railway,  in  February,  1804— prominently  ob- 
truded itself  on  public  notice  about  that  time,  'and 
in  1823  power  was  given  for  the  first  time  for  the 
use  of  steam-engines  as  a means  of  locomotion,  and 
also  for  any  company  owning  a track  to  levy  tolls 
for  carriages  used  in  their  railway  or  tramroad  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  packages.  The  owner 
of  the  track  was  also  given  power  to  levy,  at  his 
discretion,  an  additional  toll  for  the  locomotive,  which 
in  many  cases  was  provided  by  the  user  of  the  line  ; 
and  up  to  about  1839  locomotives,  the  property  of 
various  coach  proprietors  and  carriers,  and  manned 
by  the  employees  of  the  respective  owners,  were  run- 
ning on  some  of  the  lines.  Thus,  from  the  most 
modest  beginning,  was  evolved  the  world's  railway 
system,  which  to-day  exceeds  500,000  miles  in  length, 
is  spread  over  the  five  continents,  and  represents  a 
capital  investment  of  over  £7,000,000,000.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  locomotive  necessitated  a complete  change 
in  the  original  railroad  policy,  and,  as  soon  as  steam 
superseded  horse-traction,  the  question  of  public 
safety  became  of  paramount  importance.  It  was 
very  early  manifest  that  a system  which  could  be 
worked  with  immunity  from  accident  with  horse- 
traction  was  fraught  with  danger  where  steam  was 
the  motive,  power.  The  companies  speedily  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  providing  tractive  power  in  addition 
lo  the  track,  and  the  public  recognising  its  advan- 
tages, that  system  became  general.  Having  due  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  beginning  of  the  railway  system, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  potentialities  were  unfore- 
seen by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  including 


the  majority  of  the  legislators  of  the  day,  and  that 
consequently  the  pioneer  companies  were  not  over- 
burdened with  restrictions  in  the  legislative  enact- 
ments passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  a few  persons  were  suffi- 
ciently prescient  to  recognise  the  change  that  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  use  of  the  locomotive,  and 
the  imprudence  of  passing  legislation  giving  private 
companies  powers  which  would  enable  them  to  ulti- 
mately dominate  the  position. 

The  views  of  the  reformers,  naturally,  did  not 
find  favour  with  the  companies,  nor  did  they  receive 
the  support  they  merited  from  the  people  whose  in- 
terests were  at  stake  but  the  persistency  with  which 
the  matter  was  pursued  gave  rise  to  the  controversy 
in  regard  to  State  versus  private  ownership  of  rail- 
ways, and  resulted  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  long 
ago  as  1844,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  affirm- 
ing the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  State  owner- 
ship, so  ably  advocated  by  writers  on  railway  reform, 
by  including  in  “The  Cheap  Trains  Act”  of  that 
year  a clause  empowering  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  certain  terms  and  conditions 
specifically  laid  down,  to  acquire  any  railways  then 
constructed.  This  power  of  pre-emption  on  the  part 
of  the  State  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  all  subse- 
quent railway  legislation  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

Private  ownership  of  railways  was  originally  ob- 
jected to  by  the  trader  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
panies had  forced  the  private  carrier  off  the  road, . 
and,  by  killing  his  competition,  deprived  the  trader 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  safeguard  against  un- 
reasonable rates.  A further  ground  of  complaint  was 
that  the  companies  had  so  arranged  their  tariff 
charges  as  to  stifle  competition  between  themselves. 
The  agitation  against  the  companies’  methods  be- 
came so  pronounced  even  at  that  early  period  of  rail- 
road history  (1844)  that  a Select-  Committee  was  set 
up  to  investigate  and  report,  and,  after  a seai'ching 
inquiry,  the  Committee  reported,  inter  alia,  that  fares 
and  rates  were  too  high,  that  indefinite  concessions 
made  to  the  earlier  companies  has  been  unnecessary, 
and  that  Parliament  ought  to  reserve  the  power  of 
purchase,  to  be  exercised  after  a fixed  period. 

The  outcome  of  the  report  was  the  passing  of  “ The 
Cheap  Trains  Act,”  section  6 of  which  compelled  the 
charging  of  a fare  not  exceeding  one  penny  per  mile 
for  third-class  travel,  by  not  less  than  one'  train  per 
day ; the  revision  of  the  maximum  scale  of  rates 
and  charges  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury — in  cases  where  the  clear  annual 
profits  of  the  railway  company  for  the  preceding  three 
years  exceeded  ten  per  cent-,  on  the  subscribed  and 
paid-up  capital — on  such  a basis  as  would  reduce  the 
company’s  profits  to  ten  per  cent.  ; and  further 
limited  the  charge  leviable  by  companies  (in  cases 
where  they  provided  the  tractive  power  and  vehicles 
for  transport  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  roadway  along 
which  it  was  conveyed)  to  a sum  less  than  the 
aggregate  amount  authorised  to  be  charged  for  three 
separate  services — i.e.,  use  of  track,  provision  of  trac- 
tive power,  and  haulage  and  conveyance,  respectively. 
Tlie  Act  also  empowered  the  Attorney-General  for 
England  or  Ireland,  or  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land, to  proceed  against  the  railway  companies  for 
breaches  of  the  Statute  under  certificate  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and,  as  indicated  above,  it  further  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 
The  following  year  saw  “ The  Railway  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845,”  passed,  iand  in  this  a further 
’and  serious  effort  was  made  to  effectively  check  the  dis- 
crimination in  rating  practised  by  the  companies. 
The  desired  end  was  not,  however,  attained,  and,  to 
appease  the  public  indignation  at  the  companies' 
methods  a second  Select  Committee  was  set  up,  and 
they  reported  that  the  extravagantly  high  figure  at 
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which  the  maximum  rates  were  fixed  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  unsatisfactory  railway  charges  gene- 
rally. Combination  among  the  railway  companies 
and  the  pooling  of  lines  gave  the  public  grave  con- 
cern for  the  next  few  years,  and  1852  found  them 
much  perturbed  at  the  various  amalgamation  pro- 
posals then  on  the  tapis.  Another  Select  Committee 
was  appointed,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  their  de- 
liberations, additional  legislation  of  a far-reaching 
character,  under  the  title,  of  “ The  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,”  was  passed.  Section  2 of 
that  Act  imposed  on  the  companies  the  duty  of  afford- 
ing all  reasonable  facilities  for  receiving,  forwarding, 
and  delivering  traffic,  and  prohibited  dfferentiation  of 
l'ates  in  favour  of  any  individual  or  company. 

Despite  the  legislation  to  secure  efficient  State  con- 
trol and  equal  treatment  of  customers,  the  railway 
companies  pursued  their  own  course,  and,  while  not 
openly  defiant,  they  evaded  the  law  in  divers  ways. 
The  public  remained  dissatisfied  and  uneasy,  and 
from  time  to  time  appealed  strongly  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  protection  against  the  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion and  preferentiation  in  rating  practised  by  the 
railway  companies. 

The  acuteness  of  the  position,  and  the  earnestness 
of  the  desire  of  Parliament  to  efficiently  grapple  with 
the  matter  are  apparent  from  the  number  of  enact- 
ments passed  since  1845,  each  one  of  which  contains 
some  provision  of  a drastic  and  far-reaching  character, 
designed  and  inserted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting public  interests  and  ensuring  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  all  railroad  customers.  Various  reforms 
were  provided  for  in  “ The  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868,”  but  the  companies  do  not  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  position  with  the  seriousness  it  merited 
for  any  considerable  time;  consequently  public  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  again  manifested  themselves 
in  connection  with  amalgamation  proposals,  and,  as 
a result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Amalgamation,  1872,  railway 
legislation  loomed  large  in  the  following  year  in  the 
shape  of  “The  Regulation  ol  Railways  Act.” 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  however  (from  the  fact 
that  a Select  Committee  was  in  1881  set  up  to  report 
on  the  general  question  of  railway  charges  and  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1873)  that  the  latter 
had  been  as  barren  of  practical  results  as  its  prede- 
cessors ; that  the  railway  companies  continued  to 
dominate  the  position,  and  the  disabilities  of  the 
general  community  still  existed  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  demand  redress.  In  1883  it  was  considered  that 
the  companies  were  not  providing  sufficient  work- 
mens’ trains,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  grave  in- 
convenience and  hardship  were  being  inflicted  on  the 
workers  in  certain  populous  localities.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Trade  statu- 
tory powers  to  compel  the  provision  of  sufficient  work- 
mens’ trains  with  proper  accommodation  for  the 
passengers  carried  by  such  trains,  the  State  on  its 
part  agreeing  to  forego  a portion  of  the  duty  payable 
by  the  companies  in  respect  to  passengers  conveyed 
by  such  trains.  The  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  1881 
Committee  was  “ The.  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1888."  This  Act  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  com-, 
pelling  the  due  performance  by  the  companies  of  ihe 
duties  imposed  by  the  several  special  Acts  previously 
passed.  It  made  it  obligatory  on  the  railway  com- 
panies to  revise  their  scale  of  maximum  charges  and 
re-classify  goods,  submitting  both  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ; was  most  pronounced  in  regard  to  undue  pre- 
ference in  rating,  and  made  the  Board  of  Trade  an 
arbitrator  between  the  companies  and  those  of  their 
clients  who  were  aggrieved 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  re-classification  of  goods 
by  all  companies  was  a somewhat  herculean  under- 
taking, and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  finally  com- 
pleted until  1892,  and  that  the  powers  given  to  com- 
panies to  charge  are  contained  in  some  forty  Acts  ’ 
of  Parliament,  some  of  which  are  applicable  to  seve- 
ral companies,  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  and  the  difficulties  and  intri- 
cacies of  the  problem  with  which  the  railroad  au- 
thorities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Legislature  on  the  other,  had  to  deal. 

The  new  classification  and  rate  proposals  of  the 
companies  did  not  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  neither  did  the  proposals  of  the 
latter  find  favour  with  the  companies,  who  saw  their 
dividends  seriously  threatened,  nor  with  the  public, 
who,  having  regard  to  the  previous  methods  of  the 


railroad  companies,  anticipated  dangers  ahead.  Ulti- 
mately the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  its  proposals  to 
Parliament,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  given 
it  by  Statute,  moved  Parliament  to  legislate ; and. 
despite  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
way companies  and  the  traders,  whose  interests  it 
was  sought  to  conserve,  the  Bill  was  passed. 

The  companies,  who  had  in  operation  a large  num- 
ber of  special  rates,  immediately  cancelled  many  of 
them.  This  action  on  their  part  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  charges  previously  made  for  transport 
of  many  classes  of  traffic  hitherto  carried  at  less  than 
the  classified  rates.  A strong  agitation  was  at  once 
raised  by  those  whose  rates  were  increased,  and  this  cul- 
minated in  the  setting  up  of  another  Select  Committee 
in  1893.  The  report  of  that  Committee  showed  that  a 
large  number  of  rates  had  been  raised  on  the  date 
that  the  new  conditions  came  into  force,  but  the 
companies  had  kept  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
Act  by  merely  substituting  the  maximum  rates  al- 
lowed by  the  Act  for  the  special  rates  which  liad 
operated  previously.  In  other  words,  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  letter,  but  evaded  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Act.  “ The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic- 
Act,  1894,"  was  the  result.  In  it  a very  important- 
departure  was  made  from  previous  enactments,  inas- 
much as  it  made  it  incumbent  on  the  railway  com- 
panies, in  all  cases  where  disputes  as  to  rates  arose, 
to  prove  that  the  charges  levied  were  reasonable  and 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  mere  fact  of  tin- 
rate  being  within  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Act 
was  not-,  j)rima  facie,  an  evidence  of  its  reasonabh- 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  neither,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  who  used  the  railways  and  had 
to  pay  the  charges  imposed,  nor  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittees, who  had  at  various  times  investigated  and 
reported  upon  the  complaints,  were  the  companies 
carrying  on  the  railway  system  in  a manner  calcu- 
lated to  advance  either  the  interests  of  the  country  or 
its  people  ; and,  in  the  enactments  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  ameliorating  the  disabilities  of  the  people, 
tile  T.egi stature  clearly  indicated  its  opinion. 

The  question  that  naturally'presents  itself  is  : Why 
do  traders  and  others,  for  whose  protection  the  coun- 
try has  incurred  a very  heavy  expenditure,  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lature. and  contest  the  legality  of  the  imposition  of 
railroad  charges,  which  are  not  fair  and  equitable 
or  according  to  Statute? — The  answer  is  apparent  and 
simple — viz:  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  individuals  affected  are  not  in  a position  to 
provide  the  sinews  of  war  necessary  to  fight  an 
action  against  a corporate  body  strong  in  finance  and 
backed  up  by  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  law  records  of  the 
Home  Country  contain  ample  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  large  traders  and  others  do  successfully  resist 
the  attempts  of  the  railroad  companies  to  levy  un- 
reasonable rates  or  otherwise  evade  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  while  the  hundreds  of  lawsuits  instituted 
against  the  companies,  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  work  of  the  Railway  Commissions,  all 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  country  are  not  at  the  present  time  obtaining 
from  the  railway  system  (for  which  they  pay)  the 
benefits  to  which  they  af5  justly  entitled.  The  ar- 
tisans and  workers  provide  the  bulk  of  the  receipts 
from  passenger  traffic,  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  in  return  the  companies  would — in  their 
own  interests,  if  not  from  patriotic  motives — so  base 
their  rates  as  to  give  preference  to  the  home  manufac- 
tures and  products  with  a view  to  assisting  in  finding 
profitable  employment  for  the  masses  of  their  country- 
men, and,  by  so  doing,  ensuring  a direct  return  to 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  passenger 
and  goods  business.  The  contrary  policy,  however, 
has  for  years  been  followed,  and,  as  a consequence, 
foreign  manufactures  (the  product  of  cheap  Continen- 
tal labour)  have  been  given  the  benefit  of  minimum 
rates,  while  maximum  charges  have  been  imposed  on 
home  products,  to  the  detriment  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer and  the  artisan.  What  has  been  said  regard- 
ing manufactured  goods  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  agricultural  products  and  fruits,  preferential 
rates  in  favour  of  the  foreign  article  enabling  the 
foreign  producer  to  undersell  the  British  product  in 
its  own  market  and  make  a profit  out  of  the  deal, 
thus  diverting  to  the  pockets  of  foreigners  wealth 
produced  by  the  labour  of  Ihe  British  workmen,  and. 
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by  destroying  the  demand  for  the  home-grown  article, 
making  agricultural  pursuits  unprofitable,  and  de- 
priving the  working  classes  of  the  country  of  many 
of  their  avenues  for  earning  their  livelihood.  And 
what  of  the  railway  workers — that  vast  army  of  men 
employed  in  conducting  the  intricate  operations  of  the 
railways,  and  guarding  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  passengers  who  annually  travel 
over  the  lines? — Is  their  condition  satisfactory  ? Have 
the  railway  companies — whose  services  are  dependent 
on  the  loyalty,  intelligence  and  integrity  of  their  em- 
ployees for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  vast  business  of 
the  railway  system — of  their  own  initiative  done  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  name  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
under  which  these  men  work?— It  is  a matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  hours  of  railway  men  were  so  no- 
toriously long,  and  their  pay  so  absurdly  out  of  pro- 
portion of  their  responsibilities  lower,  in  fact,  than 
the  pay  of  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum  attendants — 
that  public  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  mat- 
ter and  a Select  Committee  set  up  to  investigate.  The 
evidence  fully  justified  the  action  taken,  and  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  an  Act  imposing  limitations  on  the 
hours  of  railway  workers,  and  empowering  the  Hoard 
of  Trade  to  inquire  into  complaints  and  adjust  the 
hours  in  such  manner  as  seemed  equitable  and 
reasonable.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  condition  of 
raliway  workmen  as  still  regarded  as  being  far  from 
satisfactory.  “The  Workers’  Compensation  Act,  1897,” 
compels  the  companies  to  pay  compensation  to  workers 
injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  “The 
Railway  Prevention  of  Accidents  Act,  1902,”  confers 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  power  to  require  railway 
companies  to  provide  all  plant  and  appliances  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  their  employees. 
Tile  necessity  for  such  legislation  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
workmen  by  the  companies  in  1904  amounted  to  no 
less  than  £162,155. 

Turning  now  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  birtli- 
place  of  the  railway  system,  to  that  great  country 
America,  th.e  home  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  we  find 
the  railways  of  the  United  States,  which  comprise 
over  298,000  miles  of  track,  earn  1,975,174,091  dol- 
lars annually,  and  employ  over  a million  and  a 
quarter  of  men  in  their  operation  are  controlled  and 
owned  entirely  by  private  companies.  Constructed 
under  charters  granted  by  the  various  States,  subsi- 
dised by  enormous  grants  of  land,  the  railroads  early 
became  a dominating  power.  Their  charters  conferred 
on  the  companies  the  right'  to  demand  and  receive 
such  sums  of  money  for  freight  as  they  considered 
reasonable  from  time  to  time,  and  they  placed  the 
most  liberal  construction  on  their  powers,  and  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  history  indicated  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner  that’  they  would  brook 
no  interference  with  their  plans  and"  policy.  Dis- 
< lamination  and  preferentiation  in  rating  became  ram- 
pant to  such  an  extent-  that  the  companies  were  able 
to  dictate  the  direction  in  which  the  traffic  should 
t.ow  and  practically  to  determine  it  destination.  To 
secure  tins  end,  preferential  rates  were  granted,  not 
only  in  favour  of  towns,  but  of  individuals.  This 
system  enabled  the  companies  to  bestow  their  patron- 
age on  individuals,  to  the  detriment  of  the  community 
fw  r 1S«n°x  at,a,n  uprising,  therefore,  to  find 
and  dissatisfaction  at  railroad  methods 
manifested  themselves  m an  intense  degree.  Com- 
petition merely  accentuated  the  difficulty,  and  in  the 
“amle8",ab“  ™ A Committee  *as  set 

SsT  I”*41?”  i»ter-State  commerce  ill 

1885.  The  evidence  taken  disclosed  the  fact  that,  by 
!w*Sr°Z  unwarranted  discrimination  in  rates,  the 
«,TiiahSt  hal  bfn  ba^4  nP  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  targe  dealer  given  advantages  over 
m*aiU  trade,r:  . Capital  had  been  made  to  count  for 
more  than  individual  credit  and  enterprise,  mono- 
polies fostered,  the  influence  of  corporate  powerex- 
18,11(1  be  jontrol  of  the  commerce  of  tta country 
1 brown  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a few.  ^ 

” The  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  1887  ” ms  +i,Q 
outcome  of  the  Committee’s  report.  It  is  most  uro 
nounced  and  drastic  in  dealing  with  th«  “;ieP  I 
sought  to  remedy,  and  emphatically  forbids  discrimi- 
bet'veen  persons  places  and'  commodities  and 
' as  equally  pronounced  in  reference  to  the  ^ranting 
of  all  profitable jmd  reasonable  facilities  to  evfrv 2? 
ticular  person,  company,  Urn,  looalitj  or  cM-Satfan 
«nd  to  every  description  of  traffic.  The  .JEST 
nmke  railroad  companies  in  America  abandon  hLi? 


pernicious  practices  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  charge 
vqual  rates  for  equal  services  to  all  members  of  tfie 
community  was  not  more  successful  than  it  had 
been  elsewhere,  and  the  complaints  against  discrimi- 
nation, preferentiation,  drawbacks,  and  rebates  are 
as  pronounced  to-day  as  at  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  American  railways.  Much  attention  has  there- 
fore been  devoted  during  recent  years  to  the  question 
of  State  ownership  of  railways,  influential  Americans 
taking  a very  keen  and  intelligent  interest  jn  the 
working  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment railway  systems,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
methods  adopted  for  ensuring  equal  treatment  to 
traders  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  facilities. 

Having  due  regard  to  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  country,  (lie  bitter  coinjilaints  of  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  business-man  against  the  methods  of 
the  railway  companies,  and  with  the  practical,  and 
satisfactory  results  of  operating  State  railways  in 
European  countries  within  a few  hours’  journey  from 
their  shores  prominently  before  them,  it  is  most  re- 
markable that  the  British  public  should  year  after 
year  have  complacently  watched  the  passage  through 
Parliament.  at_a  cost  of  many  tons  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  Acts  empowering  the  construction  by  railway 
companies  of  new  lines,  and  permitted  the  companies 
to  gradually  extend  their  sphere  of  influence  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  It  would 
almost  seem,  from  the  apathy  displayed  in  the  matter 
that  the  public  did  not  realise  that  they  were  laving 
up  a store  of  lasting  trouble  for  themselves,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  find  for 
all  time  the  ways  and  means  required  to  pay  interest 
on  the  millions  spent  by  the  companies  in  Parliamen- 
tary and  legal  expenses  in  promoting  the  legislation 
necessary  to  authorise  the  construction  of  the  various 
lines.  The  appreciable  effect  of  these  charges  will  be 
the  more  readily  recognised  when  I state  that  the 
amount  involved  would  increase  the  capital  cost  of  the 
lines  by  no  less  than  £95,000,000.  In  other  words 
the  Parliamentary  and  legal  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  British  railways  amount  to  four  and 
a half  times  as  much  as  the  whole  capital  cost  of  the 
Now  Zealand  railways.  The  indifference  in  this  mat- 
ter is  all  the  more  noticeable  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  the  advantages  of  State 
ownership  were  fully  recognised  and  appreciated  by 
ihe  hardy  pioneers  who  laid  the.  foundations  of  the 
great  self-governing  British  colonies,  and  who  were 
lesponsibte  for  the  inauguration  of  the  policy  which 
lias  created  the  State-owned  railways  that  have  played 
a part  in  the  development  of  and  pros- 
perity of  the  various  Colonial  States.  1 

Looking  first  at  the  older  countries  in  which  State- 
owned  railways  are  operated  we  find  that  Belgium 
firs*  cou?tr.T  Jo  give  a practical  trial  of  State 
management,  and  with  eminently  satisfactory  results. 

foPo'{J,ed’  and  t°-day  nearly  every  Continen- 
I^l  srtryvn  Eu]roP<?  las  its  system  of  State  railways, 
and  the  policy  adopted  m their  management  is  to  use 
if*1 Vs  a meanS  °,£  Providing  cheap  transpoit  facili- 
ties for  the  manufactures  of  the  country  to  the  Sea- 
ports or  other  distributing  centres,  with  a view  to 
placing  the  people  in  the  most  favoured  position  for 
V1  Vie  ™orld's  markets.  This  is  strongly 
exemplified  by  the  German  State  Railways  which  con- 
stitute  mnety-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mile- 
Lg^vfG!r^any’  and  transP°rt  German  goods  to  the 
»3aport  at  the  minimum  rate,  and  so  enable  them  to 
vonJlif  f°reign  mavkets  the  most  fa- 

hv  tha  success,  of  tlie  P°licy  is  evidenced 

fy  2“  ZC.b°l  °™n  g°ods  superseding  British  goods 
mnrket-  Notwithstanding  the  low  rate 
2™  on  German  State  railways,  their  average 
i'Ma1  than  those  shown  by  English  com- 
panies, while  the  conditions  of  employment  are  more 
favourable  on  German  than  English  railways.  Sirai- 
nsatl®fact(?y  results  of  working  are  shown  by 
State-owned  railways  m the  various  European  coun- 
tihes,  notwithsten^ng  the  fact  that  a comparison  of 
some  of  the  more  important  countries 
Mlarged  by  the  Britisl1  companies  for  car- 
Shof  “mmodities  under  similar  conditions 


.-a  ® ...  “i  c,,  , es  unaer  similar  conditions 

than  tw  t}f  ^tat®  .ratfs  are  very  materially'  lower 
,of  the  British  companies,  and  so  gratify- 
rtff  * °wnfshlP  Proved  to  Continental  peoples 
SateA  tr— v °f  ,publ,lc  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
State  acquisition  of  all  lines,  and  the  mileage  of 

nnvl/cai  fayE  -1S  reSularly  added  t6  by  State 

pui  chase  of  private  lines. 
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Turning  to  the  British  colonies,  we  find  practically 
all  the  railways  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  that 
satisfactory  results  of  working  have  Been  achieved  bv 
each  State.  Dealing  particularly  with  New  Zealand 
railways,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  policy  adopted 
is  to  regard  them  more  as  an  adjunct  to  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  country  than  as  a re- 
venue earning  machine and  in  pursuance  of  that 
policy  it  has  for  years  past  been  the  practice  to 
return  to  the  people,  by  means  of  concessions  in 
fares  and  freights,  an  amount  calculated  to  equal 
the  excess  of  the  net  earnings  over  three  per  cent., 
the  latter  being  the  return  the  railways  are  expected 
to  yield  on  the  capital  cost  of  construction.  In  fixing 
upon  the  concessions  to  be  granted,  due  regard  is  paid 
to  the  necessities  of  the  growing  industries  of  the 
colony,  and  these  are  invariably  placed  in  a more  fa- 
vourable position  as  regards  rates  'Qian  a foreign  pro- 
duct of  a similar  character.  When  a concession  in 
rates  has  been  decided  upon,  particulars  are  gazetted 
for  public  information,  and  the  rate  then  becomes 
payable  by  every  dealer  or  other  person  who  for- 
wards goods  of  that  particular  class  over  the  railways 
of  the  colony  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  specific  terms  in  the  published  regulation. 
Impartiality  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  State 
railway  management  in  New  Zealand.  No  individual 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  obtain  preferential 
treatment;  all  have  to  pay  the  same  rates  for  the 
same  sendee,  and  all  are  given  the  benefit  of  the 
lowest  rate  in  all  cases  where  alternative  rates  exist. 
To  illustrate  this  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
owing  to  the  length  of  its  seaboard,  and  the  fact  that 
the  larger  towns  are  practically  seaports,  there  exists 
what  are  known  as  “local”  rates  and  “classified” 
rates.  The  former  apply  to  certain  localities,  and 
are  made  to  meet  special  conditions,  and  the  latter 
apply  to  all  other  traffic  carried  over  those  portions 
of  the  line  where  ordinary  conditions  prevail;  but 
if  it  is  possible  to  make,  by  a combination  of  the 
local  rates  in  operation  to  a given  point  and  tlio 
classified  rate  from  that  point  to  the  destination 
station,  a lower  charge  than  by  computing  the 
freight  on  the  classified  rate  for  the  full  mileage  the 
goods  are  conveyed,  the  combination  is  used.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  through  classified  rates  are  most 
favourable  to  the  trader,  they  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  charge. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  those  who  object 
to  State-ownership  of  railways  that  it  invariably 
leads  to  their  being  run  on  the  lines  of  precedent, 
and  not  upon  commercial  prineijiles ; that  State 
officers  are  devoid  of  initiative  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
way management ; and  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  railways  are  largely  owned  by  Go- 
vernments, labour  under  ■many  disadvantages  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  their  lines  as  com- 
pared with  the  peoples  living  in  those  countries  in 
which  private  ownership  and  management  of  railways 
are  the  predominant  features.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  understand  tlie  grounds  on  which  such  asser- 
tions are  made.  It  surely  cannot  be  contended  that 
the  experienced  railway  officer  who  controls  the  Go- 
vernment railways  of  any  country  does  not  compare 
favourably  in  the  matter  of  ability  and  intelligence 
with  his  compeer  in  charge  of  a private  railway,  or 
that  ttie  dissatiafactionat  the  methodfe  of  rating  adopted 
by  private  companies  as  manifested  by  the  users  of  the 
railways  in  those  countries  where  privately-owned 
lines  predominate,  is  an  evidence  of  privately-owned 
railways  being  more  successfully  managed  and  giving 
to  the  users  of  the  lines  greater  benefits  than  are  de- 
rivable from  State  railways  ; or  that  the  general  bene- 
fits that  have  been  conferred  on  the  community  by  the 
policy  adopted  in  the  administration  of  the  Slate- 
owned  railways  in  the  various  countries  are  an  evi- 
dence that  State  management  is  not  successful? 

Is  the  practice  of  charging  foreign  products  a lower 
rate  than  home  products  to  the  detriment  of  the 
home  worker,  of  giving  to  the  large  trader  concessions 
which  are  denied  to  the  small  dealer,  or  of  allowing 
gigantic  corporations  engaged  in  certain  lines  of  busi- 
ness to  fix  not  only  what  rates  shall  be  paid  by  them 
in  respect  to  transit  of  their  commodities  over  the 
railways,  but  to  dictate  the  rates  that  shall  be  charged 
for  the  conveyance  over  the  same  road  of  similar  com- 
modities produced  by  smaller  dealers,  and  what  por- 
tion of  such  rates  shall  be  granted  to  themselves  as  a 
drawback,  an  evidence  of  the  efficient  management 
on  the  part  of  privately-owned  railways.  Are  the 


experiments  which  were  authorised  by  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment fifty  years  ago,  under  which  the  Minister 
controlling  the  State  railways  was  empowered  to  in- 
augurate a system  of  reduced  rates  on  particular 
commodities,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  what  the 
effect  of  low  rates  would  have  in  inducing  traffic  on 
the  railways,  an  evidence  of  want  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  those  controlling  State  railways? 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  this  departure  from  ordi- 
nary principles  which  then  governed  railway  manage- 
ment by  railway  companies,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  State  railways  of  Belgium  were  then  in  their 
infancy  ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  results  which 
were  attained  by  the  experiments  were  such  as  to 
justify  the  State  railway  authorities  in  extending  the 
operation  of  the  reduced  rates  to  classes  of  goods  to 
which  it  was  not  contemplated  to  apply  them  in  the 
first  instance.  Tlie  policy  of  the  Stale  railways,  even 
at  that  early  period  of  their  history,  was  that  they 
should  be  worked  to  improve  the  national  welfare, 
and  afford  olieap  transit  to  persons  and  commodities ; 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  exports  of  Belgian 
goods  may  be  traced  direct  to  the  cheapening  of  rail- 
way transit.  The  German  State  railways  followed 
closely  with  a similar  policy,  and  introduced  very 
low  transit  rates,  for  tlie  purpose  of  protecting  Ger- 
man industries  and  increasing  exports,  with  a view 
to  improving  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  Em- 
pire generally.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of 
these  two  countries  and  those  which  have  followed 
in  other  countries  in  which  State-owned  railways  are 
found,  have  been  phenomenal.  Traffic  has  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  industries  have  flourished, 
the  wealth  of  the  nations  has  materially  increased,  and 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

I have  already  shown  that  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  State-owned  railways  is  to  give  equal  treatment, 
to  all  users  of  the  lines,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
their  business,  to  place  the  home  product  in  the  best 
position  for  competing  with  the  foreign  article,  and  to 
grant  such  concessions  in  fares  and  freights  as  are 
best  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  as  a whole. 

The  reductions  which  have  been  spontaneously  made 
in  fares  and  freights  on  tlie  New  Zealand  Government, 
railways,  particularly  during  the  past  eleven  years, 
furnish  a most  complete  answer  to  the  charge  that, 
under  State  management  the  railways  do  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  It  was  at  the  outset  decided 
to  make  very'  considerable  reductions  in  the  rates  for 
conveyance  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  and 
very  large  concessions  were  at  once  brought  into 
operation,  and  have  been  entended  from  time  to  time 
as  circumstances  warranted. 

The  extent  of  the  concessions  in  passenger  fares  will 
be  better  understood  when  I point  out  that  at  the 
present  time  a person  can  travel  second-class  a dis- 
tance of  400  miles  on  the  New  Zealand  Government 
railways  for  less  than  20s.  A great  deal  has  from 
time  to  time  been  said  regarding  low  rates  of  travel, 
induced  on  English  lines  by  competition,  and  it  has 
been  frequently  sought  to  show  that  the  New  Zealand 
public  are  at  a disadvantage  in  regard  to  passenger 
rates,  when  compared  with  the  rates  ruling  on  Eng- 
lish lines.  Tlie  fallacy  of  such  statements  can  best 
be  shown  by  making  a comparison  of  the  rates  charged 
for  ordinary  travel  on  the  New  Zealand  Government 
Railways  as  compared  witli  those  operating  on  lead- 
ing English  lines,  and  in  respect  to  places  between 
which  there  is  keen  competition,  heavy  passenger 
traffic,  and  typical  railway  fares : — 
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The  foregoing  table  fully  substantiates  the  claims 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  New  Zealand 
fares  compare  more  than  favourably  with  those  in 
operation  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  brings  out 
prominently  the  fact  that  for  every-day  travel  the 
New  Zealand  public  have  the  benefit  of  exceedingly 
low  rates.  But  in  another  way  the  New  Zealander 
can  travel  450  miles  first  class  and  500  miles  second 
class  for  the  same  rate  that  is  paid  by  the  Londoner 
for  the  300  mile  journey  to  Carlisle.  The  Londoner 
pays  33s.  second  class  for  the  journey  to  Glasgow, 
a distance  of  402  miles ; for  the  same  fare  the  New 
Zealander  would  be  carried  716  miles.  The  extent  to 
which  passenger  fares  in  New  Zealand  have  been  re- 
duced under  State  management  will  be  very  apparent 
from  a study  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

Recognising  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  young 
people  of  the  colony',  the  State  railways  grant  to 
those  children  whose  parents  reside  in  localities  too 
sparsely  populated  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
schools,  free  school  tickets  for  distances  up  to  60 
miles  to  enable  the  children  to  travel  between  their 
homes  and  school.  Similar  tickets  are  granted  to 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  sixth  standard  or  are 
holders  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  or  free  places, 
tenable  at  district  high  or  secondary  schools. 
Workers  are  granted  weekly  tickets,  enabling  them 
to  travel  between  their  homes  and  work  (one  journey 
each  way)  on  six  days  per  week,  at  a charge  of  2d. 
per  trip  for  distances  of  from  three  to  ten  miles. 
The  farmer  and  the  orchardist  have  lime  for  manur- 
ing and  increasing  the  productiveness  of  their  lands, 
railed  free  of  charge  for  distances  up  to  100  miles, 
and  at  very  low  rates  for  distances  in  excess  of  the 
hundred  miles.  The  State,  moreover,  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum price  which  lime-burners  shall  charge  the  con- 
sumer for  such  lime  as  is  carried  free  under  the  re- 
gulation, and  so  protects  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  value  of  (lie  concessions  made  in  rates  is  esti- 
mated, at  the  lowest  figure,  to  approximate  three- 
quarters  of  a million  pounds  sterling,  and,  at,  the 
same  time,  many  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
spent  in  providing  additional  train  services  to  meet 
(he  convenience  of  the  people  in  the  betterment  of 
the  track  and  structures,  improving  station  accommo- 
dation, safety  appliances,  and  rolling  stock;  and  tile 
New  Zealand  Government  railways  are  to-day  in  a 
higher  state  of  efficiency  than  at  any  period  of  their 
history.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
(ho  Colony  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  con- 
fer incalculable  benefits  on  the  whole  community.  As 
a property  they  are  a splendid  asset,  their  value 
being  far  in  excess  of  the  capital  invested  to  date. 


The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Stale-owned  rail- 
ways of  New  Zealand  during  the  last  ten  vears  has 
been  remarkable  not  only  in  regard  to  the  volume  of 
i he  business,  but  m the  fact  that  every  item  of  traflic 
"1 '?Zl*  i^ase.  I give  below  a comparative 

th?  bu&:1,ness  as  it  existed  on  the  1st 
-uaich,  1895,  and  on  the  same  date,  1905,  from  which 
it  will  be  observed  that  ordinary  passengers  have  in- 
creased  by  118  per  cent.,  season  tickets  by  391  per 
cent.,  cattle  by  71  per  cent.,  sheep  by  124  per  cent, 
cent  ^ Cent-’  totaI  ^ds  tonnage  by  96  per 

oent-’  and  jotal  revenue  by  92  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  number  of  locomotives  has  increased 
per  Cent’  the  ]<JC°™tiv*  traction  power  By  115 
[»i  cent.,  passenger  cars  by  73  per  cent.,  passenger 

J^“22^f*K5  *?  * P“  «“>*•.  *•«  trucks 
oy  117  pei  cent.,  trucks  of  all  classes  by  64  per  cent 
carrying  capacity  of  trucks  by  92  per  cent  white 
the  tram  mileage  has  increased  by  90  per  cent.’ 
fnr  w«g  vhe  -ame  Period  the  mileage  of  line  open 
cent*  mcrefs1ed  b7  381  miles,  equal  to  19  per 

pefeent^  the  capital  cosfc  of  ^es  by  £6, 348, 959,  41 
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Does,  ...  ... 

23,517 
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16,075 

64 

Drays, 
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1,602 

227 

Cattle,  

10,890 

110,921 

70,034 

171 

Sheep, 

1,519,921 

3,412,981 

1,893,063 

124 

Pigs, 

43,292 
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34  476 

79 

Chaff,  Lime  (.tons). 
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256 
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4 297 

4 

Firewooti,  „ 
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23 
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388,556 
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343,023 

88 

Merchandise,  ,, 

377,938 

630,832 

262,891 

67 

Minerals,  „ 

857,917 

1,806,300 

918,443 

111 

Total  Tonnage,  ... 

2,018,391 

1,011,511 

1,963.120 

90 

Total  Revenue,  ... 

el,150,E51 

02,209,231 

£1,058,380 

92 

Locomotives, 
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389 
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45 

Locomotives’  Tractive  Power 

r.  ,lbs  )•  ^ 

Passenger  Cars  (numbers,  ... 

1750178 

8.7C6914 

2.020,736 

115 

804 

300 

73 

Passenger  Cam  (seating  ae- 

17,455 

34.643 

as 

Brake  Fans  (number), 

204 

307 

103 

50 

Sheep  Trucks, 

390 

848 

456 

117 

Total  Trucks  ot  all  Classes 

13,578 

5,311 

61 

(number). 

Trucks’  carrying  capacity 

00,801 

97,549 

4G6S8 

92 

Train  Mileage  Hun, 

3.221,620 

6,107,079 

2,885,459 

90 

Tlie  construction  of  lines  has  been  vigorously 
pushed  on,  and  profitable  employment  thus  found  for 
a large  amount  of  labour.  The  country  has  been 
opened  up  and  its  resources  developed  by  a wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  railway  system,  which,  by 
placing  an  efficient  and  cheap  train  service  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tlie  community  has  enabled  the  people  to 
travel  and  to  have  the  fruits  of  their  labour  carried 
to  and  from  the  markets  at  the  minimum  rates,  and 
so  induced  the  people  to  go  on  the  land  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  cities. 

Tlie  State  has  not  contented  itself  with  making  con- 
cessions in  fares  and  freights  to  users  of  the  colony's 
railways,  but  it  has  from  time  to  time  shown  in  a 
practical  manner  that  it  recognises  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  has  given  to  the  railway 
servants  of  all  grades  tangible  recognition  of  their 
services  in  improved  classification  and  pay.  The 
practical  nature  of  the  recognition  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  increases  in  pay  granted  to  the  railway 
staff  during  the  past  nine  years  have  amounted  (on 
the  lowest  estimate)  to  no  less  than  £365,000.  In 
other  words,  Hie  State  railway  Iras  given  to  the 
public  and  to  the  employees,  during  the  past  eleven 
years,  concessions  wliicli  amount  to  over  one  million 
pounds. 

The  conditions  of  railway  employment  are  excel- 
lent, hours  are  good  in  every  class,  wages  most 
liberal,  and  the  staff  enjoys  many  other  privileges  of 
considerable  value.  An  excellent  superannuation 
scheme  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  retire  from  time  to  time  through  ill-health  or 
old  age ; and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee, 
by  accident  or  other  cause,  before  reaching  the  year 
of  retirement,  his  widow  receives  an  allowance  during 
her  widowhood  of  £18  per  annum,  with  a further 
payment  of  5s.  per  week  in  respect  of  each  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

When  it  is  considered  that  tlie  railways  of  the 
colony  are  divided  into  eleven  sections,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  that  the  population  of  the 
colony  is  under  a million  souls,  the  difficulties  of 
management  will  be  all  the  more  apparent.  Tlie 
results  which  have  been  attained  clearly  demonstrate 
the  success  of  State  control  of  the  railways,  even 
under  the  unfavourable  conditions  resulting  from 
isolation  of  small  sections  of  the  road  ; and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  the  present  time  State  owner- 
ship of  railways  is  engaging  a very  large  amount  of 
public  attention  in  those  countries  where  private 
ownership  is  most  in  evidence.  If  any  further  proof 
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is  wanted  of  the  advantages  of  State  over  private 
ownership  of  railways,  do  not  the  investigations  of  the 
British  Parliament,  the  intev-State  commerce  of 
America,  and  the  decisions  of  the  law  courts  in  both 
countries  furnish  it?  Private  ownership  of  railways 
has  not  tended  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
dissatisfaction  has  inevitably  arisen  as  the  outcome 
of  the  preference  and  differentiation  in  rates,  and 
from  the  tendency  of  private  management  to  regard 
the  convenience  of  the  public  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance when  compared  with  the  dividends  of  the 
shareholders. 

State  ownership  of  railways  means  honest  adminis- 
tration. as  the  statistics  of  all  State-owned  lines 


clearly  show.  There  can  be  no  discrimination  or  pre- 
ferentiation  in  rating  in  favour  of  the  strong  as 
against  the  weak,  no  secret  rebates  in  favour  of  the 
large  company  as  against  the  individual,  no  creating 
of  monopolies.  Every  unit  of  the  community  must 
and  does  receive  equal  treatment,  and  all  pay  pre- 
cisely the  same  rate  for  the  same  service.  The  duty 
of  the  State  is  to  foster  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, cheapen  the  cost  of  transport,  and  by  so  doing 
assist  in  finding  profitable  employment  for  the  people 
and  remunerative  markets  for  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  and  there  is  no  more  efficient  means  to  these 
ends  than  State  ownership  of  railways. 


APPENDIX  No.  20. 


Document  put  iu  by  Alderman  W.  E.  Height,  during  bis  examination  on  20th  April,  1907. 


1.  I have  long  been  a convinced  believer  in  the  policy 
of  the  State  taking  over  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Irish  railways,  and  it  is  as  such  that  I desire  to 
lay  before  the  Commission  figures  which,  to  my  mind, 
clearly  establish  the  soundness  of  the  proposition, 
and  facts  which  point  to  its  absolute  necessity  in  the 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

2.  The  Commission  have  already  received  evidence 
(from  Mr.  Malone,  representing  the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board)  to  the  effect  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  in  Ireland  about  twenty  railway  com- 
panies, having  a total  train  mileage  of  eighteen 
millions  annually,  while  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
of  the  great  English  railway  companies,  having  indi- 
vidual train  mileages  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  com- 
bined Irish  railways,  the  average  of  the  eight  being 
about  thirty  million  miles  annually.  The  total 
capital  value  of  the  twenty  Irish  railways  is  only 
38-^-  million  pounds,  which  is  less  than  one-third  the 
capital  value  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  one  of  the  eight  great  English  companies 
to  which  I have  referred.  The  proposition  for  the 
State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  is,  therefore,  not 
one  of  such  magnitude  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

3.  I am  not  in  a position  to  offer  to  the  Commission 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  financial  position  of  all 
these  Irish  railways.  I am  interested  in  but  two  of 
the  companies,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  it  is  in  reference  to 
these  companies  only  that  I wish  to  give  information. 
They  represent,  however,  a capital  value  of  nearlv 
twenty  million  pounds,  which  is  over  one-half  the 
total  of  all  the  Irish  railways. 


4.  I submit  to  the  Commission  a number  of  return 
(attached)  I have  prepared  in  relation  to  the  Grea 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  Grea 
Western  Companies.  The  first  marked  (No.  1)  show 
the  present  nominal  value  of  the  two  companies  am 
the  amount  of  dividends  paid  thereon  during  1906.  Tb 
second  return  (marked  No.  2)  is  a calculation  of  th. 
savings  which  could  be  effected  by  the  State  purchas. 
of  these  two  companies  on  the  basis  of  an  issue  o 
3 per  cent.  Government  Stock  for  the  purpose.  I 
will  be  seen  from  this  return  that,  without  taking  inti 
account  at  all  the  undoubted  savings  that  could  b< 
effected  in  the  expenses  of  management  by  the  nation 
all  sat  ion  and  amalgamation  of  these  companies,  tliert 
would  be  a saving  in  actual  dividends  payable  (on  ar 
issue  of  3 per  cent.  Government  Stock  to  the  nonrina' 
value  of  the  companies)  of  £179,845,  representing 
a capitalised  sum  of  £5,994,833.  Again,  the  nel 
revenue  of -these  companies  is  returned  at  £831. 76? 
lor  year  1906,  which  shows  a surplus  of  £238,328  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which  would  be  required  to  pav 
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£7,977,600.  It  may  be  urged  that  as  these  two  re- 
turns only  deal  with  the  nominal  value  of  the  Stocks 
they  bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  which  the  State 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  the  event  of  purchase, 
,*  tlus  *s  n°t  the  case.  You  will  see  from  the 
further  return  (marked  No.  3)  which  I have  prepared 
that  the  present  market  value  of  the  stocks  as  com- 
pared with  the  market  value  of  3 per  cent.  Local 


Loans  (Government)  Stock  approximates  very  closely 
to  the  figures  in  the  preceding  tables  on  which  the 
calculations  were  based  ; so  close  indeed  is  the  com- 
parison that  none  of  the  results  arrived  at  are  ap- 
preciably affected.  These  returns  prove  that  State 
purchase  could  not  alone  be  effected  with  ample 
security  to  the  taxpayer,  but  that  a considerable 
surplus  would  be  available  for  the  extensions  and 
developments  undoubtedly  necessary. 

5.  Having  thus  briefly  touched  on  the  feasibility  of 
the  scheme  for  State  purchase  I shall  endeavour  to 
deal  with  some  defects  in  the  present  system  of  man- 
agement of  the  Irish  railways. 

6.  I think  from  the  evidence  you  have  already  re- 
ceived it  seems  to  be  a generally  admitted  fact  that  the 
railways  of  Ireland  are  not  assisting  as  they  should  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  Cheaper 
fares  and  more  frequent  train  services  are  necessary  ; 
cheaper  rates,  additional  rolling  stock,  and  improved 
methods  of  transport  for  cattle,  goods  and  minerals, 
as  Wv-ll  as  further  railway  extensions,  are  absolutely 
essential.  Now,  I submit  that  the  predominant  fac- 
tor in  i-estrieting  the  operations  of  the  present  com- 
panies is  lack  of  sufficient  capital  for  development 
purposes,  and  this  lack  of  capital  is  in  turn,  I 
believe,  to  a defective  system  prevalent  in  relation  to 
railway  finance.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  to  charge  against  capital 
every  penny’s  worth  of  expenditure  which  can  by  anv 
twist  of  tlie  imagination  be  brought  under  such  a 
heading,  and  how  successful  they  are  in  this  respect 
with  their  auditors  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
published  half-yearly  accounts.  What-  can  be  thou'dit 
of  tiie  wisdom  of  charging  as  “capital”  expenditure 
such  items  as  relaying  lines,  strengthening  of  bridges, 
Parliamentary  costs  incurred  in  opposing  Bills,  ex- 
penditure on  keeping  up  rolling  stock,  small  extensions 
of  stations,  and  even  such  insignificant  items  as  new 
weighing  machines?  These  charges  in  themselves  can 
never  be  classed  as  dividend  earning,  and  although 
perhaps  they  may  not  come  to  very  much  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  a year  is  but  a short  time  in  the  life  of 
a railway  company  and  in  a few  years  they  do  amount 
to  a very  considerable  sum.  The  directors  then  find 
it  necessary  to  make  a fresh  issue  of  capital — prefer- 
ence capital,  mark  you— bearing  interest  at  4 per  cent.. 
or  perhaps  even  more,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ordinary 
shareholder.  What  is  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
shareholder  of  the  company?  Before  he  can  receive 
any  return  on  his  investment  the  fixed  rate  of  interest 
must  be  paid  to  all  the  debenture,  guaranteed,  and 
preference  shareholders.  The  amount  of  the  prefer- 
ence capital  is  constantly  increasing  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  dividend  earning  power 
of  the  company,  and  the  ordinary  shareholder  must 
put  up  with  a reduced  dividend,  it-  will  not  do,  how-- 
ever,  for  the  directors  to  keep  the  ordinary  dividends 
too  low  ; the  stock  market  is  very  susceptible,  and  even 
a temporary  decline  in  dividends  or  profits  means  a 
very  serious  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
company  s stocks,  and  renders  it.  exceedingly  difficult 
to  raise  fresh  capital  when  required.  Furthermore, 
the  preference  stocks  of  these  railways  as  trustee  stocks 
command  considerable  support,  but  they  only  remain 
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trustee  stocks  so  long  as  a dividend  of  at  least  3 per 
cent,  is  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares.  If  in  order  to 
do  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  augment  book  profits 
% charging  revenue  expenditure  to  capital  account 
it  may  be  very  regrettable,  but  the  directors  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  hesitation  in  doing  so.  Thus  matters 
go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  gradually  the  way  is 
paved  to  the  extinction  of  the  ordinary  shareholder. 
That  this  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  most 
railway  companies  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  financial 
public  is  apparent  from  the  prices  at  which  the  ordi- 
nary stocks  are  obtainable.  Out  of  fifty-one  ordinary 
stocks  of  British  railways  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Dublin  market  no  less  than  thirty-nine,  or  76  per 
cent.,  are  quoted  under  par.  The  shareholder  who  at 
the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Southern  and  Midland 
Companies  endeavours  to  raise  any  objection  to  the 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  is,  on  a vote  being 
taken,  simply  overwhelmed  by  proxies  which  the  direc- 
tors hold  from  shareholders  who  individually  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  accounts,  and  who  seem 
to  have  no  interest  in  their  property  beyond  looking 
for  present  dividends.  This  charging  of  maintenance 
expenditure  against  capital  account  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible in  the  absence  of  any  sinking  fund  or  depre- 
ciation account.  Any  ordinary  company  in  making 
up  its  accounts  is  compelled  to  write  off  as  depre- 
ciation 1 per  cent,  on  freehold  buildings  and  10  per 
cent,  on  machinery,  but  apparently  there  is  no  such 
obligation  on  railway  companies,  and  the  result  is  that 
directors  are  bringing  valuable  property  into  a con- 
dition of  insolvency.  I can  easily  conceive  a case  of 
exceptional  expenditure— for  instance,  the  relaying  of 
main  lines,  or,  say,  the  fitting  of  Westinghouse  brakes 
to  the  passenger  train  service— where  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  spread  the  cost  over  a number  of  years,  but 
I cannot  conceive  any  circumstances  justifying  the 
charging  of  non-dividend  earning  expenditure  to  per- 
manent capital. 

7.  As  a consequence,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
directors  in  regard  to  extensions  which  even  they  may 
deem  to  be  urgently  necessary  (instance  Castlecomer 
and  Angna  coalfields,  Kingscourt  and  Castleblayney 
extension),  but  for  which  additional  capital  must  be 
forthcoming  ? Railway  companies  are  not  philanthropic 
oodles,  and  the  primary  duty  of  the  directors  is  to 
earn  a dividend  for  the  shareholders,  not  necessarily 
to  efficiently  discharge  the  obligations  due  to  the 
general  public.  They  cannot  afford  to  risk  expenditure 
on  any  undertaking  which  is  not  immediately  re- 
.munerative,  and  remunerative  to  such  an  extent  that 
•it  will  earn  at  least  a four  per  cent,  dividend  on  its 
capital  cost.  In  this  country  that  is  a practical  im- 
possibility for  a new  undertaking,  therefore  these  neces- 
sary extensions  must  go  by  the  board,  and  with  them 
all  hope  of  immediate  revival  of  industrial,  mining 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  Furthermore,  tire  directors 
-cannot  afford  to  risk  on  any  extended  scale  the  adoo- 
,’onin°;,  an?  Plan  f°r  reducing  rates  on  the  chance  of 
v,w  e tn  ‘raffic>  g^nt  more  frequent  train  ser- 
•r+hP01Wf  u’  an*I  faci]ities  whatever  which  might 
in  the  least  degree  tend  towards  a reduction  in  im- 
mediate profits,  however  temporary,  or  however  likelv 
to  result  in  ultimate  permanent  advantage.  J 

,^lleie  is  just  one  other  point  in  connection  with 
railway  accounts  to  which  I would  like  to  refer  ami 
tbat  is  the  keeping  of  reserve  funds  in  the  ordinaiv 
balances,  in  other  words,  investing  same  in  thecoin- 
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li  If  a serious  accident  occurs,  for  whirl,  t 
may  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  reserve  them  .12“  1 
verv  Iassetsl  an.d  stock  llas  to  be  realised,  fust  at  the 
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twenty,  and  the  different  posts  of  managers,  engineers 
secretaries,  and  accountants  would  be  united  and 
centralised,  and  clearing  house  charges  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  Most  important  of  all,  the  in- 
vesting public  would  look  for  a much  smaller  return 
on  its  money  than  in  the  case  of  a private  company. 

11.  The  State  would,  therefore,  be  in  a position  to  do 
what  the  private  company  cannot  at  present  do 
namely,  to  provide  such  extensions  and  facilities  as 
will  tend  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develop 
raont  of  remote  parts  of  the  country  at  present  un- 
touched, and  generally  to  bring  the  railway  service  of 
the  country  into  such  an  efficient  state  as  to  compete 
with  the  railway  services  of  other  countries.  Homo- 
geneity of  policy  and  the  absence  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition would  alone  be  an  incalculable  boon.  Kb 
doubt  certain  districts  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  such  competition  at  pi-esent,  but  where  dividends 
have  to  be  earned  it  simply  results  in  extortion  on  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  an  absence  of  competition.  Under 
one  management  there  would  also  be  no  unnatural 
division  of  traffic  in  favour  of  one  particular  port, 
or  in  favour  of  one  particular  route,  without  regard 
to  the  distance  to  be  traversed. 

12.  There  is  another  aspect  to  the  question.  Indivi- 
dually  our  companies  are  somewhat  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  great  English  and  foreign  rail- 
way companies.  Even  our  largest  companies  find  it 
impossible  to  manufacture  all  their  rolling  stock,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  railways  it.  is,  of  course 
quite  out  of  the  question.  If  the  lines  were  amalga- 
mated, however,  the  setting  up  of  national  workshops 
m Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  of  all  kinds  for  the  whole  railway  systems 
oi  die  country  would  be  both  practicable  and  eminentlv 
profitable,  and  thus  much  needed  employment  would 
be  given  as  well  as  training  to  our  industrial  ponu 
lation 


13.  In  view  of  the  pronounced  success  of  the  postal 
service,  a success  which  undoubtedly  no  private  com- 
pany or  companies  could  have  achieved,  I fail  to  see 
that  there  is  any  dangerous  principle,  either  financial 
or  commercial,  involved  in  placing  public  railway 
monopolies  under  national  control,  and  I am  firmly 
convinced  that  such  a course  is  absolutely  essential 
tor  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  which  has  been 
decimated  by  poverty  and  emigration  through  long 
years  of  misgovemment. 

14.  In  the  event  of  State  control  being  decided  upon 
there  is  the  question  of  management.  That,  of  course, 
is  to  a great  extent  a matter  for  the  Government  of  the 
day,  but  my  ideal  would  be  a thoroughly  Irish  Board, 
having  the  prosperity  of  the  country  deeply  at  heart 
and  bent  upon  making  the  enterprise  successful.  I 
would  have  that  Board,  who  should  be  responsible  to 
“je  peopto  through  a Minister  for  Commerce,  consist 
of  fifteen  members,  and  sub-divided  into  three  working 
Committees— a Finance  Committee,  a Traffic  Com- 
mittee, and  a Works  Committee — and  constituted  as 


(1.)  Five  members  to  be  nominated  by  Govern- 
ment, including  a Civil  Engineer  and  a Mechani- 
cal Engineer  with  extensive  railway  and  general 
experience. 


v ‘‘•J  roui  mem  Dei-s  to  be  nominated  by  the  pre- 
sent  radway  directors,  say,  one  each  from  the 
Creat  Northern,  the  Great  Southern  and  the  Mid- 
land Boards,  and  one  elected  from  the  boards  of 
me  remaining  companies. 

(3.)  Four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  County 
Councils,  one  from  each  province. 

(4.)  Two  members  to  be  elected  by  the  City 
Councils  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  one  from  each. 


, r i I "7  , , Uitirina11  ana  Vice-Uhairmai 

would  be  elected,  and  these  two  gentlemen,  along  wit! 
the  expert  Engineers  included  under  (1),  should  b 
required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  railwa' 
service  during  then-  term  of  office,  and  to  hold  no  othe 
appointments  or  directorships  whatsoever,  or  engage  ii 


15.  The  Government  age  limit  of  65  years  should 
apply  without  exception  to  every  member  of  the  Board. 
,,  ^le  case  of  the  four  directors  appointed  under 

the  transitory  arrangement  mentioned  in  paragraph 
W vacancies  arose  they  could  be  filled  up  bv  the 
County  Councils  as  in  paragraph  (3). 
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17.  1 do  not  think  I have  anything  further  to  add. 
1 have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  my  views  as  clearly  as 
possible,  and  I hope  I have  succeeded  in  making  them 
intelligible  to  the  Commission.  I thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  having  heal'd  me  at  such  length. 


Return  No.  1. 

Showing  the  present  capital  value  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Companies  of  Ireland,  and  the 
amount,  of  dividends  paid  thereon  during  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1906. 

Name  of  Description  of  ! •*“,2S5t  I Dividends 

h jiBSk  ’5MBF 


: tV.  Ry„  . ; 1 % Debentures, 

! 4 % Guaranteed, 
i 4 % Preference, 
Ordinary, 

! Totals,  . 

| 

V.By.,  . . i 4.}  % Debentures. 
<1% 

5 "a  Preference, 

4 % Rentchargc, 

I 4 % Preference, 

J Ordinary, 

[ Totals,  . 
Gross  Combined  Totals,  . 


3,374,834  158,993  7 2 

2.776,184  | 111,017  7 2 
1,194,272  j 17,570  17  6 

5,325,520  j 213,020  16  0 

| 13,270,810  530.632  7 10 

201.700  I 9,076  10  0 

769,339  32,696  18  2 

1376,927  j 55,077  1 7 

300,000  j 15.000  0 0 

452,236  18,089  8 10 

1,010.309  41,612  7 2 

2,370,000  71,100  0 0 

6,510,511  | 242,052  5 9 

I 19,781,321  | 773,284  13  7 


Return  No.  2. 

Showing  the  savings  which  could  be  effected  by  the 
State  purchase  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
panies of  Ireland. 

£ 

Total  present  capital  of  the  two  companies,  19,781,321 
Amount  paid  out  in  dividends  during  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1906,  . . 773,284 

Interest  at  3 per  cent,  on  Government 

Stock  to  the  amount  of  £19,781,321,  593,439 


Saving  in  dividends,  . . . 179,845 

Capitalised  value  of  this  saving  at  3 per 
cent.. 5.994.833 
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Net  revenue  (excluding  Baronial  Guaran- 
tees and  incidental  items)  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1906  : — 

£ 

G.  S.  & W.  R. 582,268 

M.  G.  W.  R..  ....  249,499 

Total.  . . 831,767 

Amount  required  to  pay  interest  on  Govern- 
ment Stock  (see  above),  . 593,439 

Surplus  revenue,  . 238,328 

Capitalised  value  of  this  surplus  at  3 per 
cent.,  ...  ...  7,977,600 


Return  No.  3. 

Showing  the  present  market  value  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  Groat 
Western  of  Ireland  Railway  Stocks. 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 


Description  of  Stock. 


1 Amount  Market 

issued  to  Value  on  1 

31st  Dee..  23rd  Mar.,  ; 


M rkf 

Rate. 


4 % Debentures, 
4 % Guaranteed, 
4 % Preference, 
Ordinary, 

Totals,  . 


3,974,831 

2,776,181 


1051 

105 

851 


4.367  349 
2,923,874 
1,253,986 
4.540, OOg 
13,09°, 215 


Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 


41  % Debentures,  . 
41  % 

4 % 

4 % Preference- 
5% 

4 % Remcharge, 
Ordinary  Stock, 
Totals. 


The  market  price  of  Local  Loans  Stock,  £62,408,768 
of  which  has  been  issued,  was  £96  per  cent,  on  March 
23rd.  On  the  basis  of  this  price  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment Stock  at  3 per  cent,  required  to  be  issued  to.' 
produce  £19,110,587  would  be  £19,906,861— viz. : — 

As  £96  : £19,110,587  : : £100  : £19,906,861. 


APPENDIX  No.  21. 


^°PY ^ETT£R  rcktwe  to  the  derelict  Portumna  Railway,  from  the  Chairman,  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  to  Mr,  W.  T.  Trench,  d.l.,  Birr,  King’s  County  (Representative 
of  the  Portumna  Derelict  Railway  Resuscitation  Committee)  handed  in  by  the  latter  during 
his  examination  on  26th  April,  1907. 


Coolock  House, 

County  Dublin, 

29#7i  January,  1889. 

Dear  Mr.  Trench, 

When  the  agreement  for  working  the  Portumna  line 
expired  (by  which  the  G.S.  and  W.R.  were  losers  to 
the  extent  of  some  £2,000  per  annum),  the  Company 
■proposed  to  the  Loan  Commissioners  to  take  over  the 
line  at  a nominal  price,  and  work  it  for  the  public 
interest,  though,  no  doubt,  at  a loss  to  the  company. 
This  ofiar  was  declined,  and  the  result  has  been  public 
inconvenience  and  the  destruction  of  the  property. 


Our  engineers  now  estimate  the  least  outlay  to  put 
the  line  into  safe  working  order  at  £10,000  to 
£12,000.  We  maintained  the  line  under  our  agree- 
ment, and  gave  it  up  in  good  working  order.  I do 
not  think  our  company  would  now  accept  the  line  in. 
its  present  condition. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  C.  Colvill- 


W.  Trench,  Esq. 

4 G 2 
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APPENDIX  No.  22. 


Statement  handed  in  l>y  Mr.  W.  T.  Trench,  p.l.,  Redwood,  Birr,  representive  of  the  County  Council 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  the  Nenagh  Urban  District  Council,  during  his  examina- 
tion on  2(ith  April,  1907,  representing  a portion  of  the  abstract  of  his  evidence  not  given 
during  his  examination. 


Complaints  constantly  appear  in  the  public  prints, 
but  the  Railway  Companies  <lo  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  notice  them. 

Tli rough  rates  are  more  reasonable  than  inland  ones. 
The  meaning  of  this  'apparently  >is  that  where  compe- 
tition exists,  as  in  England  and  on  the  sea,  rates  are 
lower.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  compe- 
tition does  not  exist,  rates  are  kept  up  as  near  stran- 
gulation point  as  possible.  The  same  applies  to 
agricultural  machinery.  No  attempt  is  made  by  the 
companies  to  push  their  trade  or  to  encourage  traffic. 

Passenger  fares  are  far  too  high,  Excursion  trains  are 
not  sufficiently  advertised.  On  the  important  branch 
from  Ballybrophy  to  Limerick,  passing  by  Roscrea, 
Clough joraan,  and  Nenagh,  there  is  not  a single  Sun- 
day train.  The  company  is  afraid  of  getting  too 
much  traffic.  It  would  'involve  more  i-olling  stcck  to 
deal  with  it,  and  they  are  afraid  of  the  expense  and 
the  additional  work. 

Witness  believes  that  lowered  rates  would  lead  to 
increased  traffic,  but  the  Company  is  not  likely  to 
try  the  experiment  for  the  reasons  given  above.  "The 
experiment  was  once  tried  on  the  G.S.W.R.  some 
years  ago  by  a private  individual  at  his  own  risk, 
and  with  the  best  results',  but  it  led  to  nothing. 

The  main  line  service  is  fairly  good — third  class 
carriages  especially  good  on  main  line,  aakt  speed 
sufficient.  The  branch  lines  are  very  badly  supplied 
in  above  respects.  On  both  main  and  branch  lines  all 
sorfe  of  irregularities  occur,  and  are  taken  no  notice 
of  by  the  Company’s  servants.  Drunken  passengers, 
smokers  in  non-smoking  carriages,  spitting,  dirty  lava- 
tories, and  dear  food  at  stations. 

Goods  service  sufficiently  expeditious,  but  complaints 
are  made  of  arbitrary  classifications  leading  to  higher 
rates,  and  of  general  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  rate 
may  or  may  not  'be.  Cattle  suffer  greatly  on  the  rail- 
way ; witness  has  known  them  to  lose  from  -1,  to  1 
cw^-  *n  weight  travelling  100  males.  Cattle  arriving 
at  Liverpool  from  America  suffer  less  on  the  voyage 
than  cattle  from  Ireland.  Great  numbers  of  cattle 
t ravel  by  road,  the  owners  finding  it  cheaper  than  -ail- 
ing them.  Witness  has  found  this  to  be  the  case  him- 
self, also  that  they  suffer  less  hardship  by  road  than 
in  cattle  trucks. 


Combined  Services.—  The  Shannon  steamers  are  the 
only  instance ; they  are  of  little  use ; few  people  use 
tnem  , the  boats  are  too  slow — nine  miles  an  hour.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  trade  or  industry  along  the  river 
banks  which  would  require  passenger  steamers  as  a 
means  of  coinmnmioation. 


The  Shannon  and  the  Grand  Canal  exist  as  possible 
competitor  of  the  railway,  but  competition  is  stifled  ; 
the  G.S.W.R.  is  believed  to  pay  some  thousands  a 
b^kept  up  GPand  Canal  Ccraipa'1,3r  50  that  may 

The  management  iis  extremely  unbusinesslike  and 
2™",  *1°  'attempt  is  made  to  encourage 

people  to  travel  or  to  accommodate  them,  and  the  re- 
sutt.  is  no  one  travels  if  they  can  avoid  it.  One 
would  almost  think  the  company  imagined  they  were 
a ^vour  on  the  public  by  carrying  them 
and  their  goods  The  company  is  afraid  of  the  <rat- 
woul£  necessary  if  business  increased. 
There  is  no  sufficient  supervision  over  the  business 
at  the  stations.  Additional  traffic  at  once  produces 


disorder  and  confusion.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
everyone  at  the  read-side  stations  takes  it  as  easy  as 
possible.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  great  loss  of  time 
to  the  general  public  by  unnecessary  delays.  Witness 
does  not  consider  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
or  the  rank  and  file  are  to  blame.  It  is  tlie  manage- 
ment at  headquarters  which  is  responsible. 

Witness  considers  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Irish 
Railways  have,  without  doubt,  adversely  affected  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  every 
respect.  But  he  does  not  consider  it  possible  to  say 
to  what  extent  the  expansion  of  traffic  lias  bean  re- 
tarded thereby.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  an 
agricultural  country  unlimited  expansion  is  not  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  witness  does  not  believe 
that  the  company  makes  any  effort  to  fester  or  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  any  description  of  traffic. 

As  to  query  5,  viz. — "What  suggestions  are  offered 
that  would  be  conducive  to  better  management  and 
more  effective  service,  with  a view  to  the  proper  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  of  the  country.”  The  public 
feel  that  the  companies  are  absolute  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  that  they  look  exclusively  to  their  divi- 
dends, regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  public,  or 
of  the  broader  view  which  would  lead  them  to  expect 
better  returns  as  a result  of  increased  trade  and 
prosperity  in  the  country. 

Witness  docs  not  consider  that  subsidising  the  com- 
panies, in  order  to  encourage  a reduction  of  rates  and 
fares,  would  be  either  a sound  or  a satisfactory 
remedy. 

Motor  trains  would  give  a,  cheap  service  on  branch 
lines  in  cases  where  an  increased  number  of  standard 
trains  could  not  be  ran  without  a loss. 

Motor  services  on  the  public  road  for  goods  and 
parcels  are  not  likely  to  answer  at  present.  The 
countryman,  as  a rale,  prefers  to  drive  into  the 
nearest  market  town  to  sell  his  produce  there,  instead 
of  sending  it  away  to  some  man  whose  face  he  has 
never  seen.  Even  the  smallest  f aimer  has  a donkey 
and  cart  which  will  take  him  or  his  wife  six  or  eight 
miles  to  market. 

Witness  does  not  believe  that  amalgamation  would 
meet  with  favour,  unless  under  State  control.  The 
intense  opposition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
G.S.W.R.  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  showed 
clearly  what  the  feeling  on  the  subject  was.  The 
result  has  proved  that  the  public  apprehensions  were 
well  founded. 

The  following  points  appear  worthy  of  consideration 
i n connection  with  the  foregoing : — 

(®0  Canals  and  Waterways. — Whether  these 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  railways.  They  all 
form  part  of  the  same  inland  transit  system. 

(6.)  Guaranteed  Railways.— The  method  of 
taxing  lands  benefited  by  such  railways  requires 
amendment.  The  taxation  ought  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  benefit  received,  in  the  same  way 
as  lands  subject  to  a drainage  charge.  Accounts 
for  these  railways  ought  to  be  published  with  full 
details. 

The  “ feeding  value  ” of  the  guaranteed  line 
ought  to  be  credited  to  the  districts  taxed  in  oases 
where  tlie  guaranteed  line  is  worked  as  part  of 
another  system. 
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APPENDIX  No.  23. 


Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Moynan,  M.A.,  Count y Surveyor  for  Tipperary  (North  Riding 
on  27th  April,  1907. 


The  two  points  I wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commission  are: — 

1.  Passenger  service. 

2.  State  of  some  of  the  road  overbridges. 

As  regards  No.  1,  while  the  passenger  service  is 
generally  satisfactory,  there  is  a need  during  winter 
for  an  up-tnain  to  reach  Dublin  before  12.45.  Dur- 
ing summer  a train  leaves  here  (Nenagh)  at  7.30, 
reaching  Dublin  at  11.30 ; the  next  train  leaves  at 
2.20,  reaching  Dublin  at  5.45.  This  arrangement  is 
also  inconvenient,  the  gap  between  the  7.30  a.m.  and 
2.20  p.m.  being  too  long. 

It  would  also  be  'advisable  to  have  one  train  in  and 
one  train  out  of  Nenagh  on  Sundays.  At  present 
there  are  no  trains  running  here  on  Sundays.  No.  2. 
There  are  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  ten  read 
overbridges  with  iron  supenstuctures  which  have  the 
following  notice  affixed  by  the  Railway  Company:  — 

“G.S.  and  W.R. — Notice — To  owners  and  persons 
in  charge  of  traction  engines,  steam  read  rollers,  and 


"tlier  unusually  heavy  vehicles,  take  notioe  chat  this 
bridge  is  insufficient  to  carry  weights  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  district,  and  the  owners  and  all 
persons  in  charge  of  traction  engines  and  steam  read 
rollers  and  other  unusually  heavy  vehicles  are  hereby 
warned  against  taking  such  engines,  rollers,  or  other 
unusually  heavy  vehicles  over  this  bridge,  and  they 
are  hereby  informed  that  they  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  damage  that  may  be  caused  in  consequence  of 
such  traffic  being  taken  over  this  bridge  contrary  to 
this  notioe.  Daited  this  1st  January,  1903.  F.  B. 
Ormsby,  Sec.” 

These  bridges  are  unable  to  oany  heavy  weights, 
and  cause  a good  deal  of  inconvenience  during  the 
threshing  season  to  farmers.  I have  also  bad,  when 
steam  rolling  the  reads,  to  bring  my  rollers  over  eight 
miles  of  a round  to  complete  the  work  adjacent  to 
some  of  these  bridges.  If  possible  it  would  be  very 
advisable  to  have  them  strengthened  to  meet  modern 
requirements. 


APPENDIX  No.  24. 

Statement  transmitted  by  Mi-.  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners,  Mullingar, 
on  30th  April,  1907,  one  of  the  witnesses  appointed  by  that  Body  to  give  evidence. 

(Mr.  Shaw  did  not  attend  for  examination.) 


As  the  prosperity  of  a country  .is  largely  dependent 
on  the  methods  ’and  modes  of  transit  employed,  to 
carry  the  traffic,  products,  and  manufactures  of  that 
country,  on  their  cheapness  and  efficiency  it  seems  to 
me,  on  looking  at  the  special  needs  of  Ireland  in  this 
regard,  that  a substantial  change  in  the  present  state 
of  things  is  necessary  for  the  following  reasons:  — 

(1.)  Freights  and  passenger  charges  are  in  very 
many  instances  too  high,  and  need  substantial  reduc- 
tions. 

(2.)  There  are  many  districts  in  Ireland  requiring 
railway  extensions  and  connections,  the  linking-up 
of  existing  systems,  and  very  little  efiort  is  made,  or 
in  many  instances  can  be  made,  owing  to  the  state 
of  capital  accounts  to  supply  that  need — the  vast 
majority  of  extensions  in  recent  years  having  been 
made  as  a result  of  baronial  guarantees  or  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

(3.)  The  Irish  railways  are  at  present  worked  as 
independent  units,  and,  as  a rule,  each  exploits  its 
own  area  merely,  not  looking  much  for  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  traffic  from  an  area  served  by  another 
company  ; for  instance,  Clara  Junction  is  the  pre- 
sent natural  route  by  which  traffic  from  a large  part 
of  the  Midlands,  and  North  Midlands  would  flow  to 
the  South  of  Ireland.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  from  Horseleap,  the  station 
next  Clara  on  the  Midland  line,  to  Tullamore,  the 
station  next  Clara  on  the  Great  Southern  line,  dis- 
tance II4-  miles,  and  back  in  the  one  day,  and  this 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  stations  from  Horse- 
leap  to  Cavan  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  system 
to  all  stations  south  of  Clara  on  the  Great  Southern 
system.  In  consequence  of  want  of  traffic  facilities 
mere  is  very  little  intercommunication  between  the 
fairs  and  markets  of  those  parts  of  the  Midlands  and 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

(4.)  The  canal  systems  and  navigable  waterways 
of  Ireland  need  to  be  better  linked  up  and  developed. 

I think  the  best  way  such  change  could  be  effected 
would  be  by  amalgamating  the  railways,  canals,  and 
navigable  waterways  of  Ireland  under  one  central 


I consider  such  amalgamation  could  be  most  satis- 
factorily done  by  the  creation  of  a stock  guaranteed 
by  tile  Imperial  Government,  into  which,  after  a 
fixed  date,  the  existing  stocks  could  be  converted  at  a 
rice  to  be  fixed  by  arbtiration  based  ou  the  average 
ividends  for  a period  of  years — any  deficit  in  the  in- 
terest to  be  a charge  on  Irish  funds,  thereby  saving 
the  Imperial  Government  against  loss.  The  Board 
of  Control,  I would  suggest,  to  be  composed,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  experts  in  railway  management,  with 
sub-Boards  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  nominated,  I should 
say,  partly  by  the  stockholders,  partly  by  the  body 
who  would  be  charged  on  behalf  of  this  country  with 
taking  steps  to  provide  any  deficit,  and  partly  by  the 
Imperial  Government  as  guarantors. 

It  seems  to  me  if  any  such  course  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  well  to  issue  at  same  time,  say, 
two  or  three  millions  stock  to  provide  for  betterments 
and  much  needed  extensions  for  developing  districts 
of  country  urgently  in  need  of  railway  accommoda- 
tion, and  of  better  linking-up  the  various  lines  at 
present  in  existence  in  Ireland. 

Surplus  revenue  to  be  devoted,  after  provision  for 
reserve  fund,  to  gradual  reduction  of  passenger  and 
freight  charges  and  further  extensions  and  develop- 
ments. 

In  conection  with  the  Irish  railways,  I may  say  I 
have  most-  experience  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway.  I find  them  to  carry  on  their  business 
courteously,  and  with  an  anxiety  to  meet  as  far  as 
possible  tiie  reasonable  requirements  of  their  cus- 
tomers, save  as  regards  accommodation  for  third  class 
passengers. 

Owing,  however,  to  various  causes,  chiefly  over- 
capitalisation  in  the  past,  the  service  is  not  what  is 
needed  for  the  full  development,  from  a railway 
point  of  view  of  the  district  traversed,  rates  and 
charges  need  to  be  reduced,  and  there  are  connections 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  construct. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  J.  SHAW. 

Mullingar, 

30th  April,  1907. 
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Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Field,  m.p.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  relative  to 
matters  referred  to  by  the  former  during  his  examination  on  the  13th  March,  1907. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board, 

Mt  Dear  Secretary,  2nd  May,  1907. 

Kindly  bring  under  notice  of  Chairman  the  f act  that  our  costa,  as  a Port  Board,  to  appear  before  the 
Rail-way  Commission  amounted  to  over  £3,000.  This  proves  my  statement  that  the  Railway  Commission  as 
a tribunal,  is  entirely  out  of  the  financial  means  of  any  ordinary  trader. 


G.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  Dublin. 


With  thanks  for  courtesy, 

Yours, 

(Signed)  Wit.  Field. 


APPENDIX  No.  26. 


Copies  of  Letters  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Richmond  District  Asylum 
Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  the  Quality  of  the  Coal  Eaised  at  Ariona,  County  Leitrim, 
an.J  the  Transit  Facilities  in  connection  therewith. 


Dear  Sir, 


Ricluuond  District  Asylum, 

Dublin,  April  25,  1907. 


1*fl- the  Joint  Committee  of 
SSK  A5/1™*,  on  the  18th  instant, 

renorts  wore  autamtted  from  the  Clerk  of  Works  of 


t'ortrane  Branch  Institution,  on  tests  made  of  samples 
S1  mnmfc 'i8“  "fferies  in  the  Conntj  Leitlm. 
ine  reports  m question  stated  that  the  Ariena 
w tTT^r  vith  the  ^Ish  steam  cSl 

fwL  o P- J ® of  ?ll€  lattcr  debarred  the  Committed 
™“"S1^1Dg  the  Possibility  of  using  ArSJS 
definite^  raising  purposes.  The  Committee  hlvTno 

s sis&Si.*: 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  w.  J.  Mtim, 

George  E.  Shanahan,  Esq.,  Chlef  C1“l- 

Seoretarj,  Vice-Regal  Hail™,  Commiseion, 
10,  Stephen’s  Green. 


Sir, 


Richmond  District  Asylum, 

Dublin,  May  13,  1907. 


the  25ft1  Aint rf6rence  .to  co™munioation  of 

received  from  the  Secretary^?  ?he ' a^on 
BaUinamore,  County  LetS 

with  the  matter  7 Leitrim,  dealing 

heTlik^^r*^  " li» 

giving  evidence  before  ^the  C^miSoi?1’"'''"1^ 


I also  forward  you  an  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  this 
Asylum,  in  which  appear  the  reports  of  the  Clerk  of 
Works  at  Richmond  -Asylum  and  the  Engineer  at 
Portrane  Asylum,  on  tests  made  of  Arigna  Coal. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  W.  J.  Murphy, 

n _ Chief  Clerk. 

George  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Vice-Regal  Railway  Commission, 

13,  Stephen’s  Green. 


Enclosure  No.  1. 

The  Arigna  Mining  Company,  Ltd., 
Secretary’s  Office, 

Ballinamore,  Co.  Leitrim, 
April  26,  1907. 


Dear  Sir, 


, „ ? gr®atly  obliged  for  your  letter,  and 
pleased  to  hear  the  test  of  our  coal  turned  out  so 
wifkm  ^ a result  I may  say,  that  corresponds 
with  our  experience  whore  the  coal  is  properly  used. 

«PT£  SK“-  c"“s°  “als 10*-  te-  ““>» 

ESfeiJf.*11?  •*  Avigma  ...  8s.  per  to 

Rail  height,  Arigna  to  Dublin,  for  100 
ton  lots  , 

°BSnfr0m  r,ilw*3'  to  Avium  in  ' ’’ 

...  2s.  „ 

beW^Sifi’  G'v  bvs  b,.  breakage  on  the  rough  road: 
between  mine  and  rail  at  Arigna,  at  net  less  than  Is. 

fo?whkh  S’-  8“  ™*<le  inte  the  mine,  and 

Wi*E‘Su5 

v^  co^d1^arr^1on461a’S’n^’'^0^‘T^'^^^  SsS 

emdttiens.Carry  b“me!s  «»  «rt»in 
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As  things  are.  development  is  checked,  and  we 
lose  the  advantage  that  might  be  secured  by  a very 
much  larger  turnover,  being  greatly  handicapped. 

It  is  likely  I shall  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  but  any  information 
you  may  require  I shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  on 
hearing  what  it  is. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  W.  H.  MAdoo. 

W.  J.  Murphy,  Esq., 

Chief  Clerk, 

Richmond  District  Asylum,  Dubl!n. 

Enclosure  No.  2. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, holden  at  the  Asylum  on  Thursday,  April  18th, 
1907,  Mt.  Richard  Jones,  J.P.  (Chairman),  presided. 
Also  present: — Colonel  Henry  Gore  Lindsay,  D.L.  ; 
Alderman  John  Irwin,  J.P.  ; A.  K.  O’Earrell,  Garret 
Begg.  T.O.  ; A.  S.  Hussey,  J.P.  ; E.  P.  Monk, 
T.C.  ; Alderman  W.  E.  Reigh,  John  Ribton  Garstiii, 
D.L.  ; E.  L.  Richardson,  Alderman  Abraham  Lyon, 
J.P.  ; James  Vaughan,  T.  C.  ; J.  T.  Duignan,  John 
Kavanagh,  T.C.  ; John  Carolan,  T.C.,  J.P.  (Chair- 
man, North  Dublin  Union)  ; Patrick  Greaves,  T.  W. 
Hamlet,  Patrick  Dowd,  Timothy  J.  Sheehan,  T.C.  ; 
John  Lumsden,  James  Brady,  T.C.  ; P.  J.  Kettle. 
W.  M'Loughlin,  Alderman  P.  W.  Corrigan. 

Arigna  Goal. 

The  following  reports  were  submitted  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish 
Railways,  at  present  sitting: — 

Mr.  Moran,  Clerk  of  Works,  Richmond  Asylum, 
wrote : — 

‘I  beg  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Vis’t- 
ing  Committee  that  I have  tested  a sample  of  Arigna 
coal,  with  the  following  result: — . 

Quantity  of  coal  used,  ...  4tonsl6cwts. 
Quantity  of  water  evaporated,  7,000  gallons 
Temperature  of  feed  water,  ...  70°  F. 

“ Considering  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water, 
the  above  is  not  a bad  result,  as  it  works  out  at  65 
lbs.  of  water  evaporated  for  every  pound  of  coal. 
Seven  pounds  is  considered  very  good  with  the  feed 
water  at  70°  F.  There  is  a very  large  percentage  of 
ash  in  this  coal ; in  fact  it  forms  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  bulk.  The  Committee,  I think,  have  received 


5f»3 


a copy  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  report  from  the 
North  Dublin  Union  ye  this  coal.  I would  be  glad 
if  they  would  refer  to  it. 

The  cost  works  out  at  £4  11s.  4rf.  for  the  twentv- 
four  hours’  consumption. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I have  also  had  a 
test  made  with  the  contract  coal  now  in  use,  and  find 
that  the  result  is  almost  identical,  so  far  as  steam 
raising  purposes  are  concerned.  The  ash.  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  not  one-half.  It  is,  how- 
ever, useful  to  us  for  concrete  purposes,  while  that 
from  the  Arigna  coal  is  simply  dust.  The  cost  of 
the  coal  is,  however,  an  important  consideration, 
and  works  out  in  favour  of  the  English  steam  coal 
at  £1  Is.  per  day  less  than  the  Arigna  coal,  which  is 
equivalent  to  £383  per  year.  I have  not  the  exact 
consumption  of  coal  at  Portrane,  but  taking  it  pro 
rata  with  Richmond  the  extra  cost  of  Arigna 
coal  seems  likely  to  be  £1,000  more  than  that 
paid  for  English  steam  coal  at  present  con- 
tract prices.  The  Board,  I trust,  will  com- 
pare the  result  of  the  test  made  at  Richmond  with 
that  made  at  Portrane,  where  the  use  of  economisers 
has  enabled  them  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
feed  water  to  260°  F.  I think  this  is  a favourable 
opportunity  of  requesting  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  erecting  economiser  plant  at 
Richmond.’’ 

Mr.  M Clure,  Engineer,  Portrane,  reported  as  fol- 
lows:— 


“A  six-ton  sample  of  Arigna  coal  was  delivered 
here.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  test : — 
Sample  tested,  ....  5 tons. 

Gallons  of  water  evaporated.  . 10,400  ,, 

Temperature  of  feed  water.  . . 260°  F.  ” 

Percentage  of  large  coal,  . . 75  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  ash,  . . .24 

Steam-raising  qualities,  . . See  note. 


“1.  I consider  the  rate  of  evaporation  satisfactory, 
as  tlie  above  works  out  at  9 2 lbs.  of  water  per  lb  of 
coal. 

2.  The  percentage  of  ash  is  very  much  above  the 
average. 

“3.  Regarding  its  steam-raising  properties,  I 
would  like  to  test  it  under  more  severe  circumstances 
before  offering  an  opinion,  as  at  the  time  this  coal 
was  being  tested  the  demand  for  steam  was  only 
about  half  what  it  would  be  in  December. 

“ Taking  it  on  the  whole  I consider  it  fairly  good 
coal.” 


APPENDIX  No.  27. 


Statement  of  Grievances  transmitted  by  the  I 

19(> 

Traders’  Association, 

Roscommon,  May  15th,  1907. 

Sie, 

I am  directed  by  the  Roscommon  Traders'  Associa- 
tion to  place  before  you  the  undermentioned  grievances 
which  traders  and  others  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  I.  M‘ Court. 

The  Secretary, 

Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 

(1)  “ Complaints  are  frequent  as  to  the  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  goods,  particularly  heavy  goods,  such 
as  meal,  flour,  and  artificial  manures.  Heretofore 
goods  were  conveyed  to  this  station  by  night  trains 
and  delivered  in  the  morning.  Now  they  oannot  be 
had  until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening ; and  as  this 
very  often  happens  on  the  market  day,  the  incon- 
venience to  traders  is  obvious. 

(2)  There  is  not  sufficient  storage  room  for  goods, 
and,  hence,  the  wagons  are  sometimes  detained  on 


Traders’  Association,  on  15th  May, 


sidings,  with  the  result  that  goods  cannot  be  un- 
loaded, and  remain  there  for  a very  considerable 
time. 

(3)  With  regard  to_rates,  Roscommon  is  very  badly 
treated.  For  instance,  the  carriage  per  ton  on  arti- 
ficial manures  in  wagon  lots  to  Roscommon  is  8s. 
lid.,  while  to  Westport,  nearly  twice  the  distance,  it 
is  6s.  3d.  The  reason,  of  couise,  is  the  boat  competi- 
tion which  exists  at  the  latter  town.  This  town  is 
similarly  treated  with  regard  to  other  goods. 

(4)  Complaints  are  constantly  being  made  of  the 
neglect  of  punctually  sending  away  returned  empties. 
The  delay  is  often  very  great,  and  considerable  incon- 
venience is  thus  caused  to  traders. 

(5)  In  the  matter  of  passenger  trains  Roscommon 
has  good  reason  to  complain.  The  first  train  in  the 
morning  leaving  here  for  Dublin  is  at  10.40.  This 
arrives  in  Dublin  about  2 o’clock.  A person  travel- 
ling by  this  train  to  Dublin  has  very  little  time  left 
to  devote  to  business  in  the  city,  and  must,  perforce, 
often  remain  over  to  the  following  morning  to  finish 
it. 

(6.)  Then,  again,  two  trains  pass  here  in  the  even- 
ing from  Mayo  to  Dublin,  one  at  4.15  and  the  other 
at  5.15,  while  the  only  one  that,  passes  down  after  the 
12.50  p.m.  (except  the  night  mail)  is  a train  at  about 
8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  Thus,  there  is  a great  in- 
terval between  the  down  trains.” 
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Document  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  Davies,  General  Manager,  Midland  and  South  Western  Junction  Railways 
Swindon,  during  his  examination  on  10th  June,  1907. 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS— AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


Year  1005. 
Territory. 

Esti- 

mated 

I^Ues.6 

Year  of 
Census  (c) 

Eati- 

Ascerj 

Esti- 

mated 

Popula- 

Popula- 
tion Year  1905. 

per 

Square  Territory. 

Mile. 

EsU^ 

Year  of 
Census  (e) 

Esti- 
m ite. 

Ascer- 

tained 

or 

Esti- 

PopuH- 

Popula- 

tion 

per 

MUc? 

European. 
England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Isle  o t Man  and 
Channel  Islands. 

58,324 

28,796 

32,605 

1905 
1905 
1905 
(e)  1901 

34,152,077 

4,676,603 

4,388,107 

156,500 

Australasian. 

586  Commonwealth  of 

^ _7  Australia. 

New  Guinea, 

519  New  Zealand, 

2,972,906 

88,460 

104,471 

81-12-'05 

31-12-'05 

4,052,570 

350,000 

882,457 

1-4 

4-0 

8-4 

Total  United 
Kingdom. 

121,027 

43,374,286 

358  Total, 

3,165,837 

- 

5,285,027 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Population  of  each  Australian  State  and  New  Zealand  at  each  Census  from 
1851  to  1901,  and  an  estimate  for  1905  : — 

Population  op  this  Six  States  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1851-1905. 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 


Year  1905. 

i Miles. 

- 

; Sga: 

England  and 
Wales. 

15,731 

1 

10,466  Double  or  more,  i 
5.265  Single.  ! 

\5J71  , 100 

Scotland, 

3801 

1,570  Double  or  more 
2,234  Single. 

4'  81"  4' 

3,797  7 

Ireland 

Total,  ... 

3,312 

22,847 

657  Double  or  more. 
2,655  Single. 

6'  3"  3' 

2,798  505 

Single  Elevated 
Rail.  9 miles. 

Gauge  ...  I 
1 

1'  115" 

1 

2'  3"  | 2'  4"  2'  4j" 

2'  6 " 2'  9" 

Miles,  ...  1 

62 

17  3 9 

| 21  | 7 

G“‘"  ~j 

3’  6"  4'  0"  4'  6” 

4'  85"  J’  5'  3" 

Miles,  ...  ' 

514 

’ j » i .. 

19,368  j 2.79S 

9 miles.  Single  Elevated  Rail.  Total, 

22,847. 

Y'ear  190(1. 

i Miles. 

— 

! Gauge. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

South  Austra- 
lia. 

2,260 

1,920 

1,611  Government,  649  : 
Private. 

1,746  Government,  180  ; 
Private. 

5'  8" 

*499 

3'  0 

3'  6" 
1.427 

All  Government  Lines,  ; 

5'  3" 

2'  0” 

Victoria, 

3,394 

312  Double  or  more, 
3,082  Single. 

3,313 

81 

New  South 
Wales. 

| 3,390  | 

203  Double  or  more, 
3,187  Single. 

~ 

i'  84'' 
3,390 

Queensland,... 

| 3,381 

3,138  Government,  243 
Private. 

3'  6” 

Tasmania,  ... 

| 610  1 

463  Government,  150  ! 
Private. 

3'  A" 

Now  Zealand. 

! 2,519 

2,400  Government,  113  j 
Private. 

3'  6” 

Total,  ... 

| 17,489  I 

16, 148  Government,  1,341 1 
Private. 

, 

* 1 1 Double.  488  Single. 

Gauge.  ...  ; 

3'  6' 

J 6'  3"  | 4'  81"  .2 

' 0"  1 

- 

Miles,  ... 

10,206 

j 3,812  j 3390 

1 ! 

81  Total,  17,489. 
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Rhcei  p j s — to  lit  in  ued. 


England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 

Irelaud, 


',063,700,951  j 15,731 
180,694,726  j 3,804 
38,405,255  , 3,312 


10,935  i 22,847 


Australasia. 
Western  Australia, 
South  Australia,  . . J 
(The  above 
Victoria, 

New  South  Wales, 
Queensland, 
Tasmania, 

New  Zealam 


9,965,940 
j 13,610,520 

jlusive  of  the  Pa 
! 41,398,037 

43,626,003 
j 21,741,226 

I 3,926,713 

i 22.49S, 972 


- 


67,618  per  mile  oi  line. 


6,186  per  mile  of  track. 
7,797  per  mile  of  line. 
|Linc — 145  miles.) 
.2,194  per  mile  of  line. 


156,767,471  | 16,148  | 


YEAR  1005. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  15,731  Miles.  Total,  £96,930,705. 


Passengers,  . . . . 34,598,420  j 

Parcels,  H.  C.  & D.,  Ac.,  150,859  j 

Mails 815,710 


- Total  Coaching, 


Merchandise,  . . 24,185,392 

Live  Stock,  . . . . | 867,855 

Minerals,  . . . . ; 22,728,295 

Steamboats,  Canals,  Harbours,  Docks, 
Rents,  Tolls,  Hotels,  Ac.,  . . 

Graud  Total, 


SCOTLAND.  3,804  Miles.  Total, 


Passeugers, 

Parcels,  H.  C.  A D.,  Ac., 
Mails, 

Merchandise, 

Live  Stock, 

Minerals, 


3,275,611  j 
237,960  i 
3,289,713  ! 


Steamboats,  Canals,  Harbours,  Docks,  Ac., 
Rents,  ToUs,  Hotels,  Ac., 

Grand  Total, 


IRELAND.  3,312  Miles.  Total,  £4,108,678. 


1,656,753 
312,542 
171,884  ! 


, Total  Coaching,:  2,140,679 


Passengers,  . . 

Parcels,  H.  C.  A D.,  dec. 

Mails, 

Merchandise, 

Live  Stock, 

Minerals.  . . . . ! 255,004  j 

Total  Goods,  1,828,761 

Steamboats,  Canals,  Harbours,  Docks,  Ac.,  ..  ..  | 11,626 

Rents,  Tolls,  Hotels,  die.,  ..  ..  ..  I29.912 

Grand  Total,  . . . . j 4,103,678 


Grand  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  jll3, 581,019 


Parcels,  H.  C.  A D., , 


Merchandise  A Minerals,  j 1,911,813 
Live  Stock,  . . 38,890 

Steamboats,  Harbours,  Docks,  etc., 
Rents,  ifcc.. 

Grand  Total, 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  1,746  Miles.  Total,  £1,349,763 


Passengers,  . . . . 334,797 

Parcels,  H.  C.  A D.,  Ac.,  j 43,649 


Mcrclmudise, 

Live  Stock,  . . 
Minerals, 

Steamboats,  Harbon 


Total  Coaching, ' 402,321 


VICTORIA.  3,394  Miles.  Total,  £3,787,619. 


17,731,542 

4,146,713 

3,437,461 


1,501,597 
156,528  1 


1,792,575 

203,362 


Steamboats,  Harbours,  Docks,  Ac., 


..  ! 3,787,619 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Passengers,  ..  . . | 1,331,696 
Parcels,  H.  C.  & D.,  A-c.  ; 157,865 
Mails,  ..  . . i 74,200 

Merchandise.  . . ] 1,797,749 
Live  Stock,  . . . . 431,061 
Minerals,  ..  ..  j 398,666 


Steamboats,  Harbours,  Docks,  die., 
Rents,  Ac., 

Grand  Total, 


QUEENSLAND.  3,138  Miles.  Total,  £1,546,05 


411,604 

87,535 

50,000 


Passengers,  . . 

Parcels,  H.  C.  A D.,  Ac., 

Mails, 

Merchandise,  . . 772,058 

Live  Stock,  . - 102,562 

Minerals,  . . ...  108,200 

Steamboats,  Harbours,  Docks,  Ac., 
Rents,  Ac.,  . . i . 

Grand  Total, 


982,820 

20,341 

13,78! 
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Receipts — continued.  Receipts  per  mil 


Receipts  per  mile  and  per  Train  mile  and  Working 
Expenses  per  mile  and  per  Train  mile. 


Year  1906. 

TASMANIA.  *163  Miles.  Total,  £241,01 


Parcels  H.  C.  & D.,  Ac.,  j 12,091 
Mails,  ..  ..'  NIL 


-j  Total  Coaching,  110,203 


NEW  ZEALAND.  2,106  Miles.  Total,  £2,319,701. 

Passengers,  ..  ; 786,872 

Parcels,  H.  0.  A D.,  Ac.,  j 1 

I 142,613 

Mails I t 


Total  Coaching, 1 929,515 


Merchandise,  Minerals,  i 1,346,038 
and  Lire  Stock.  1 , Te 

Steamboats.  Harbours,  Docks,  Ac., 

Rents,  Ac., 

Grand  Total, 

Grand  Total  for  Australasia, 


Proportion  of  Working  Expenditure  to  Total 
Receipts  and  Proportion  of  Net  Receipts  to  Paid- 
up  Capital. 


Receipts.  : Expenditure. 


Work- 
ing Net 

Ex-  Ra- 


England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  .. 

Ireland, 

Total. 


Western  Australia. 
South  Australia, 
Victoria,  . . 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland, 

Tasmania, 

New  Zealand, 
Total, 


les,  96,930,705  60,757,317 

12,491,636  j 6,780,469 

4,108,678  | 2,526,877 

..  j 113,531,019  | 70,064,663 

Year  1906.  AUSTRALASIA. 

l,  1,634,444  1,201,753  j 73 

1,349,765  764,385  ! 56 

3,787,610  i 1,999,023  52 

4,234,701  2,308,384  54 

1,546,033  863,856  j 55 

241., 188  172,601  i 71 

2,349,704  • 1,021,239  j 69 

15,143,594  8,930,741  S 58 


Year  1905. 
Pa;.*  xliv.  and  ,\lv 

Receipts 

per 

Mile 

Receipts 

S 

; Mile 

Coaching  Traffic. 

England  and  Wales, 

1 £ 

1 Coaching. 
1 2,642 

./  ■ 
Coaching. 
48-71 

Scotland,  . . 

1,318 

42-30  ' 

Ireland,  . . 

: 646 

43-67  1 

United  Kingdom,  . 

: 2,132 

47-58  • 

G'Mh  Traffic. 

England  and  Wales, 

Goods. 
: £ 

■ 3,038 

Goods,  i 
' d. 

j 88-41 

Scotland,  . . 

1,789 

| 80-83  | 

Ireland,  . . 

552 

84-19  | 

United  Kingdom,  . . 

2,409 

87-20 

— 

- 

Receipts  Working 

Train  per 

Mile.  Mile. 

j Working 
1 Cost 

! & 
Mile. 

Goods  and  Coaching 
Tragic. 

£ 

I 

; a. 

England  and  Wales, 

5,080 

64-23  1 3,645 

j 41-21 

Scotland,  . . 

3,107 

57-49  | 1,740 

j 32-20 

Ireland,  . . 

1,108 

53-71  j 758 

33-97 

United  Kingdom,  . . 

4,601 

62-93  j 2,909 

! 39-79 

AUSTRALASIA.  Year  1006. 

Goods  and  Coaching. 

Western  Australia,  . . 

1,017 

89-93  ' 743 

! 66-16 

South  Australia, 

773 

83-50  438 

! 47-34 

Victoria,  . . 

7,110 

96-79  589 

51-08 

New  South  Wales,  . . 

1,258 

85-75  686 

46-75 

Queensland, 

407 

70-25  278 

39-25 

Tasmania, 

513 

61-19  367 

43-79 

Nciv  Zealand, 

980 

87-75  676 

60-47 

ROLLING 

STOCK. 

Year  1905. 

J Locomotlves.j  Carriages.  • 

Other 

Vehicles. 

Page  79.  England 
Wales. 
„ SI.  Scotland, 

ml  18 

| 

962  : 43,226 

581,035 

2 

399  j 5,705 

157,278 

i,  85.  Ireland, 

876  j 2,008 

21,792 

Total, 

..  j 22,237  50,939  j 

760,105 

AUSTRALASIA.  Year  1906.: 


Western  Australia,  .. 

432,691 

Western  Australia, 

326 

313  i 

8,191 

South  Australia,  . . 

585,380 

South  Australia, 

827 

423 

6,382 

Victoria.  .. 

1,788,596 

Victoria, 

511 

1,210 

10,951 

Ne.v  South  Wales,  . . 

1,926,407 

New  South  Wales, 

655 

1,143  ; 

12,530 

Queensland, 

082,727 

Queensland, 

348 

460 

7,563 

Tasmania, 

68,587 

Tasmania, 

76 

142 

1,424 

New  Zealand, 

728,465 

New  Zealand, 

395 

906  j 

14,127 

Total, 

0,212,853 

On  a Capital  of  £156,767,471,  Total. 

£3-96. 

2,638 

4,599  | 81,218 
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APPENDIX  No.  29. 


Documents  pat  in  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  j.p.,  Managing  Director,  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  during  his  examination  on  11th  June,  1907. 


Extracts  from  speeches  of  Mr.  James  Colvill, 

Half-yearly  meeting,  15th  February,  1896:  — 

Mr.  James  Colvill,  Chairman,  said:  — 

I shall  now  allude  to  the  Bill  which  we  have  be- 
fore Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  the  Drumcondra 
and  North  Dublin  Link  Railway  Company’s  Act.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  inform  you  what  our  policy 
is  in  going  in  for  the  purchase  of  this  Act.  We 
well  remember  the  old  days  when  every  half-yearly 
meeting  here  was  full  of  the  Kingstown  and  Kings- 
bridge  Railway,  and  of  course  if  that-  branch  line  had 
ever  been  carried,  out  it  would  have  been  the  most 
direct  and  quickest  route  for  the  American  mails  to 
Kingstown.  We  offered  what-  we  thought  was  ample 
for  this  company.  We  all  know  its  history,  and  we 
have  heard  it  over  and  over  again.  It  has  been  a 
failure,  and  is  now  out  of  view.  The  line  that  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  Loop  Line,  joining  the  Liffey  Branch,  was 
a line  that  we  could  not  have  recommended  the  share- 
holders here  to  undertake  and  work.  In  the  first 

K’  ice,  we  must  regard  what  is  not  considered  by  the 
ard  of  Trade  Inspector  as  a mere  Imaginary  dan- 
ger. but  a very  positive  danger,  because  he 
forbade  the  using  of  that  junction  under 
Newcomen  Bridge  at  any  rate  of  speed  over  five 
miles  an  hour.  That  necessarily  involves  a consider- 
able waste  of  time.  You  cannot  come  into  a station, 
and  then  come  down  this  junction  slowly,  and  then 
get  up  speed  with  a very  considerable  gradient,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  submit  to  a great  waste  of  time.' 
Well,  we  did  not  consider  it  .advisable  to  ask  the  com- 
pany to  undertake  that  risk.  No  doubt,  it  is  true, 
as  people  say,  that  this  lime  has  been  working,  and 
that  no  accident  has  occurred  upon  it.  On  the 
Northern  line  they  were  working  the  Armagh  line  for 
a considerable  number  of  years  before  anything  went 
wrong,  but,  however,  an  accident  did  happen,  and 
one  that  cost  the  company  £150,000.  Well,  we  did 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  go  in  for  the  working  of 
this  Loop  Line,  and  before  it  was  made  I told  some 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  uf  they  look  my  ad- 
vice, would  never  work  it.  On  reading  what  has 
taken  place  at  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Dublin 
and  Cork  over1  tire  carriage  of  the  mails  from  Kings- 
town to  Kingsbridge,  « person  must  conclude  that 
that  carriage  is  not  satisfactory.  I say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  Well,  I don’t  see  that  it  .is 
in  the  power  of  the  Wicklow  Company  to  make  it 
much  better.  They  have  very  great  difficulties  about 
it.  It  would  never  pay  them  to  run  other  trains  than 
the  mail  trains.  But.  some  time  ago  the  plan  was 
proposed  for  making  this  line  that  is  now  called  the 
Drumcondra  and  North  Dublin  Loop  Line.  That 
line  was  made  with  very  favourable  gradients  and  on 
a high  level.  It  X'uns  over  the  roads,  and  it  will  en- 
able us,  if  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Rail- 
way allow  us,  to  work  the  mails,  and  I have  no  doubt 


Chairman,  Great  Southern  ami  Western  Railway. 

they  will ; it  will  enable  us  to  run  the  distance  from 
Kingstown  to  Inchicore  on  the  way  south  in  little  mere 
than  half  the  time  that  it  now  occupied.  It-  would 
also  enable  us  to  put  on  breakfast  cars  fox-  tlxe  pas- 
sengers (hear,  bear).  This  line  now  proposed  would 
have  its  junction  at  Amiens  street  for  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  there  is  then  a branch  line  which  would 
make  a connection  with  our  North  Wall  station.  We 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  North  liffey  branch  tolls  to  the 
Midland  Company  to  the  tune  of.  £5,000  or  £6,000  a 
year-,  and  that  £5,000  or  £6,000  a year  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  paying  us  a very  fair  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  the  money  we  calculate  it  would  cost  in 
making  this  Drumcondra  line,  so  that  you  will  have  a 
line  of  your  own  under  your  own  control,  and  a 
better  line  than  the  other  almost,  I xnay  say,  without 
expense.  I think  this  policy  seems  sound,  and  1 
think  the  Wicklow  Company  are  disposed  to  give  us 
every  facility,  and  when  we  get  our  Act  we  will  lose 
no  time  in  opening  the  line,  and  so  getting  rid  of 
what  I consider  a fair  complaint  as  to  the  waste 
of  time  in  travelling  between  Kingstown  and  Inehi- 


IjKEAT  SotmiEUX  AX  LI  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Half-yearly  meeting,  8th  August,  1896. 

At  tlxe  105th  half-yearfy  general  meeting  of  the 
slia reholders  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  held  at  Kingsbridge  Terminus,  Mr. 
James  C.  Colvill,  the  Chairman,  presiding,  said:  — 
Tlxe  next  thing  mentioned  in  the  Report  is  the 
Drumcondra  line.  We  have  got  our  Act-  of  Parlia- 
ment. Some  of  our  friends  who  did  not  like  it  tried 
to  put  up  some  opposition  at  the  end  of  the  day,  but 
they  were  not  successful,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  is 
passed  ; and  we  are  now  in  negotiations  with  the 
Wficklow  Company  to  provide  suitable  connection  with 
Amiens  street,  and  I hope  we  shall  lose  no  time  in 
getting  this  line  into  work,  and  I expect  that  in  the 
carriage  of  tlxe  xnaiils  things  will  go  on  much  bettei- 
as  regards  time  than  they  have  been  doing  in  th<- 
past.  I can’t  really  say  who  is  to  blame  -about  it, 
but  the  time  consumed  between  Kingstown  and  Kings- 
b nidge  has  been  most-  px-eposterous,  you  know.  And 
we  will  be  running  on  a high  level,  and  hope  to  us- 
our  own  carriages  and  dining  cars  and  breakfast  cars 
(hear,  hear)  —on  this  line,  so  that  I certainly  feel 
vei'y  sanguine  that  we  will  be  able  to  save  the  better- 
part  of  half  an  hour  at  any  x-ate.” 

Tlxe  Chairman,  in  replying,  said:  — 

“ . . . . The  delays  between  Kingstown  and 

Kingsbridge,  the  backing  of  the  trains  and  all  the 
delay  that  took  place  there,  should  and  must  be  re- 
moved (hear,  hear).” 


4 7/2 
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APPENDIX  No.  30. 


List  of  Rates  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watson,  representing  the  Dublin  Mercantile 
Association,  during  his  Examination  on  11th  June,  1907. 


- 

Tlirough  Bates  from  Liverpool,  including 
Dublin  dues,  5 i.  per  Ton. 

Bates  from  Dublin. 

Steamship  Bate 
from  Liverpool 
to  Dublin 
any  Quantity, 
Dublin  dues 
included 
per  Ton. 

Transfer 
to  Rails  in 
Dublin. 

Tons. 

Under 

2 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Under 

2 

Tons. 

6 J 5 3 j 2 

6 

5 

2 

*.  d. 

s.  d.  t.  d.  t.  d. 

t.  d. 

j.  d. 

i.  d. 

i.  d. 

>.  d. 

t.  i. 

t.  d. 

Athboy, 

; — ; — 1 - 

10  11 

5 2 

— 

6 0 

6 4 

1 6 

KiUucan. 

10  5 

5 8 

— 

8 7 

6 11 

6 5 

1 8 

Carbeny, 

- 

10  5 

5 0 

- 

5 11 

6 2 

8 5 

1 8 

Drumree, 

— 

8 11 

3 4 

- 

4 0 

4 2 

1 8 

Edenderry, 

! | — 

10  5 

4 0 

— 

6 1 

8 5 

1 8 

En  field, 

— ; — — 

10  3 

4 4 

- 

5 2 

5 5 

0 5 

1 8 

Gibbstown, 

— 

; — ; — | — 

11  11 

5 0 

- 

5 11 

8 2 

8 5 

1 8 

Hill-of-Down, 

- 

10  5 

6 2 

- 

0 0 

8 4 

6 5 

1 8 

Horse  Leap, 

- 

— ' — | — 

IS  1 

a n 

- 

8 8 

8 11 

8 5 

1 8 

Hllcock, 

- 

; — : — | — 

8 11 

3 4 

- 

4 0 

4 2 

6 5 

1 6 

KUmessau, 

- 

! — i — ; — 

0 0 

4 1 

— 

4 11 

5 2 

0 5 

1 8 

Discommon, 

- 

- : - ! — 

17  11 

8 11 

11  1 

11  11 

0 5 

1 8 

•Streamstown, 

- 

— ! — - 

14  11 

6 10 

8 5 

8 10 

0 5 

1 6 

Trim, 

— 

— ; — — 

10  5 

4 8 

- 

5 6 

5 9 

0 5 

1 6 

Athy, 

— 

— i - - 

12  5 

« 11 

- 

— 

7 0 

0 5 

1 8 

Bageuulstown, 

— 

— ! — j — 

12  11 

8 8 

- 

- 

9 9 

5 5 

1 0 

Carlow, 

- 

j — ; — j — 

12  2 

7 a 

- 

— 

7 9 

8 3 

1 8 

C'liarleviUe, 

- 

1 - i — ! — 

12  a 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 





Goold’s  Cross,  .. 

— 

i — ! — — 

15  5 

10  5 

_ 

_ 

12  5 

6 5 

1 8 

Kildare, 

— 

; — - ; - 

11  11 

5 7 

- 

6 0 

6 8 

6 5 

1 6 

Kilkenny, 

— 

i — i — - 

12  11 

9 8 

_ 

_ 

11  1 

8 5 

1 6 

Milford, 

— 

12  2 

8 0 

_ 

_ 

9 2 

0 3 

1 6 

Mountmellkk,  . . 

— 

. - | — 1 - 

12  11 

7 8 

_ 

_ 

7 9 

6 5 



Newcastle  West, 

— 

12  6 

11  11 

_ 

_ 

,3  i 





Batbkeule, 

- 

— i — j — 

12  6 

11  3 

_ 

_ 

14  7 





X avail, 

— 

8 10 

_ 

5 0 

5 8 

1 8 

Rallycumber, 

- 

! 15  6 ' — j — 

18  1 

8 8 

10  1 

_ 

10  1 

0 o 

Birr, 

14  3 

! ; j 

— 

15  5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0 5 

1 6 

Athlone, 

— 

— ; 15  11  I — 

17  5 

7 8 

_ 

9 0 

Castletown, 

— 

— 14  11  j — 

15  11 

0 6 

_ 

8 0 

Wonamon, 

— 

: - | is  s | - 

18  11 

8 11 

_ 

11  1 

Kilmainhamwood, 

— 

— i 12  5 j — 

13  5 

6 0 

_ 

7 4 

Moate, 

- 

— 15  11  I — 

18  5 

7 2 

S 10 

8 10 

9 4 

6 3 

1 6 

Xobber, 

— 

— ' 12  5 ; — 

12  11 

5 9 

6 8 

6 8 

VTilkinstown, 

! - 12  5 ! — 

13  5 

5 3 

6 1 

0 5 

6 5 
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APPENDIX  No.  81. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  John'  M.Cox,  Dundalk,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  on 
the  loth  March,  1907. 


Dear  Sir, 


Dundalk, 

June  l&th,  1907. 


Tlie  following  points  appear  to  have  heen  over- 
looked when  I was  giving  evidence:  — 

1.  The  great  need  of  a later  train  from  Belfast  to 

Dundalk  and  Dublin  than  5.30  p.m.  This 
was  urged  on  the  railway  company  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Belfast  and  Dundalk 
without  success.  1 do  not  know  of  any  other 

part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  two  such 
important  cities  have  no  railway  communica- 
tion from  5.30  p.m.  till  7.30  a.m. — fourteen  hours. 
I do  not  count  the  “night  mail,”  leaving  at  10.30 
and  arriving  in  Dublin  at  5 a.m.,  a passenger  train. 

2.  The  fact  that  all  railways  canvas,  cater,  and 
give  spc-cial  facilities  for  Cross-Channel  traffic,  while 


such  a thing  as  canvassing,  catering  for,  Or  giving 
special  facilities  for  traffic  from  North  to  South  is 
practically  unknown. 

3.  There  is  a choice  of  nine  routes  from  Belfast 
cross-Channel  every  week  night,  but  the  last  train 
leaves  for  Dublin  at  5.30. 

4.  The  fact  that  my  applications  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Department  of  Agriculture  were  without 
any  good  result. 

Tours  truly, 

(Signed)  JOHN  M.  COX. 

To 

George  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

13,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.. 

Dublin. 


APPENDIX  No.  32. 


Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  C.  S.  R.  Palmer,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  supplementary  to  his  evidence  on 
6tli  June,  1907. 


15,  Victoria-street, 

Westminster, 

London,  S.W., 

24f/i  June,  1907. 

Sir, — In  pursuance  of  my  evidence  on  the  6tli  in- 
stant, and  in  amplification  more  particularly  of  my 
replies  to  Questions  20046  and  20164.  I submit  the 
following  further  information:  — 

The  average  distance  goods  were  carried  for  the 
two  years  ending  30th  June,  1906,  was  83  miles.  This 
figure  is  deduced  from  performances  of  goods  and 
mixed  trains. 

The  freight  rates  for  grain,  for  hardwoods  (local 
timber),  and  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  in  1906, 
also  the  reduced  rates  granted  towards  the  end  of 
that  year,  are:  — 


Lime  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 


Rate  per  Ton  , Reduced  Rate  ; 
in  first  part  per  Ton  at  end 
of  190  j.  of  1906. 


Hardwoods  for  Export. 


25 


50 

10 


4 4 10 

G 6 7 


The  distances  given  in  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent table  are  purely  for  convenience  of  example. 


There  are,  of  course,  proportional  rates  for  inter- 
mediate distances: — 


in  Miles. 

of  19(1(5  for 
i Grain. 

. Col.  3 of  1 

Col.  4 of 

| Gristing. 

Export. 

Col.  1.  1 

Ool.  2.  j 

Col.  3.  ; 

Col.  4. 

j Col.  5.  1 

Col.  6. 

10  j 

a.  ,1.  1 

2 6 1 

"•  «l.  1 

2 6 | 

124 

20  | 

4 2 | 

4 2 

- 

12J 

00  [ 

9 1 i 

7 10 

li 

14 

25 

80 

11  2 

24 

150  ! 

= 

The  rates  in  column  3 are  subject  to  a further  de- 
duction on  products  re-consigned  after  gristing,  thus 
— assuming  that  the  grain  received  at  a mill  comes 
from  20  miles  and  the  products  are  consigned  40 
miles,  a through  rate  for  60  miles,  plus  Is.  6d.  for 
break  of  consignment,  would  be  charged,  and  not  the 
rate  for  20  miles,  plus  the  rate  for  40  miles.  This 
further  reduction  is  from  4s.  2d.,  plus  6s.  4 d.,  or  10s. 
6 d.  to  7s.  10 d.,  plus  Is.  6 d.  or  9s.  4<f. 

The  railway  rates  for  over-sea  goods  received  on 
through  bills  of  lading  at  the  port  of  Freeman  tie 
are : — 

From  Freemantle  to  Perth — 12  miles — 2s  6 d.  per  ton. 

„ ,,  ' Albany — 352  miles,  15s.  per  ton. 

These  rates  are  for  all  goods,  i.e.,  of  every  de- 
scription. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 


(Signed),  C.  S.  R.  Palmer. 

The  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  • 

Irish  Railways. 
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STATEMENT  FURNISHED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  LOAN  BOARD,  ENGLAND. 

LOANS  FOK  RAILWAYS  IN  IRELAND  MADE  BY  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  LOAN  COMMISSIONERS  (ENGLAND). 


Net  amount 
outstanding 
against 
Borrowers  in 
respect  of 

— 

Advanced- 

Principal 

Repaid. 

1 Principal 

Rate  of  Interest  per  Cent. 

Off  the  Asset  s 
of  the  Local 
Loans  Fund. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

£ *.  il. 

C ».  i. 

£ s.  d. 

e *.  <i. 

(TBMPOBART  ADVANCE  act.) 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  ami  Wexford, 

57,810  0 0 

57,810  0 0 

- 

- 

6 

Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor,  . 

S.400  0 0 

8,400  0 0 

- 

5 

Waterford  and  Kilkenny.  . . . 

12,776  0 0 

12,776  0 0 

- 

_ 

5 

Athenry  aud  Tuatn.  .... 

30,000  0 0 

30,000  0 U 

- 

- 

5 reduced  to  1 

Dublin  and  Mer.tb,  .... 

13,500  0 0 

13,500  0 0 

- 

_ 

6 

Ratkkeale  and  Newcastle.  . . , 

16,600  0 0 

16.600  0 0 

_ 

0 

Waterford  and  Limerick, 

20,270  0 0 

20,270  0 0 

- 

5 

159,356  0 0 

159,356  0 0 

- 

RAILWAYS.— IRELAND.. 

Dublin  aud  Drogheda,  .... 

156,000  0 0 

156,000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

5 reduced  to  4 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  (late  Irish  Not  th- 
Western,  Dundalk,  and  Enniskillen). 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny, 

1.0,000  0 0 

100,000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

i 

123,00  J 0 0 

123,000  0 0 

- 

j 

5 reduced  to  4.  Afterwards  33 

Great  Southern  and  Western,  . 

195,000  0 0 

495,000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

5 reduced  to  .4. 

Midland  Great  Western,  . , , 

500,000  0 0 

500,060  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Cor)!,  Blackrock,  and  Passage,  . . , 

15,000  0 0 

15,000  0 0 

_ 

; 

Cork  and  Bandon,  .... 

35,000  0 0 

35,000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Irish  South-Eastern,  .... 

35,000  0 0 

35.000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction,  . . . 

75,000  0 0 

75,000  0 0 

_ 

_ j 

Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  . , . 

70,000  0 b 

Ti'.OOO  0 0 

_ 

_ ! 

Waterford  aud  Limerick. 

120,000  0 0 

120,00  ) 0 0 

- 

_ 

5 reduced  to  4.  Afterwards  3} 

Limerick  and  Foynes,  .... 

10,000  0 0 

40,060  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Limerick  and  Ennis.  . . . , 

30,000  0 0 

30,000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Killarney  Junction,  .... 

100,000  0 0 

100,000  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  . 

50,000  0 0 

50,000  0 0 

_ 

Portadown,  Dungannon,  and  Oma-gb  Junction, 

25,000  0 0 

25,000  0 0 

Tralee  and  Killarney,  .... 

50,000  0 0 

50,000  0 0 

_ 

do. 

Great  Northern  and  Western,  . 

131,000  0 0 

134,000  0 0 

_ 

i 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 

229,300  0 0 

229,300  0 0 

_ 

Finn  Valley,  ..... 

20,000  0 0 

20,000  0 0 

_ 

Londonderry  and  Lough  S willy,  . , 

13,000  0 0 

13,000  0 0 

_ 

Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Bridge,  . 

*12,450  0 0 

5 U 8 

12,444  8 4 
(50  & 51  Vie., 

5 

Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction,  . 

59,000  0 0 

59.000  0 0 

_ 

Waterford,  New  Ross,  and  Wexford  Junction, 

60,000  0 0 

35.328  13  3 

<12  & 43  Vie., 

Belfast  Central,  ..... 

100,000  0 0 

100, COO  0 0 

c.  35). 

_ 

5 reduced  to  4 

Dublin  and  Antrim  Junction 

10,000  0 0 

40,000  0 0 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company, . 

1164,804  7 9 

164,801  7 0 

- 

33 

2.851,554  7 9 ; 

2,814.433  12  8. 

24,671  6 9 

12,444  8 4 : 

TOTALS. 

BaUway  Companies  (Temporary  Advances 

159,356  0 0 

159,356  0 0 

1 

Railways  (Ireland), 

2,851,554  7 9 

2,814,438  12  8 

3,010,910  7 9 

2.973,791  12  8 

37,115  15  1 

3,010,910'' 7 9 

t Part  ofa  £18,«0,but  £5  11*.  8d.  was  recovered. 

T 01  a eum  ot  £166.000  authorised  by  30  Viet,  c.  32,  to  be  advanced. 

Public  W okks  Loan  Board, 

Old  Jewry, 

London,  E.C. 

10(&  September,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  No.  34. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Sir  Alec.  W.  Shaw,  Limerick,  Representative  of  the  Limerick  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


Mulgeaye-street, 

Limerick, 

October  12tl,,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Acworth, — Following  up  my  evidence 
before  the  Railway  Commission,  I enclose  you  here- 
with a docket  which  shows  how  we  are  handicapped 
in  sending  goods  from  the  South  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  that  3 cwt.  of  lard  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  67s.  per  ton,  while  we  can  send  the  same 
article  to  London  and  have  it  delivered  free  at  con- 
signee’s address  at  30s.  per  ton.  You  may  recollect 
that  after  giving  my  evidence  I handed  you  person- 
ally another  docket  referring  to  some  small  goods 
from  Limerick  to  Donegal  (in  the  notes  of  evidence 
it  is  incorrectly  given  as  Dundalk).  These  goods 
went  over  three  railways,  and  there  were  three  local 
rates  charged. 

My  argument  is  that  there  should  be  through  rates 
from  any  one  station  to  any  other  in  Ireland,  and 
then  we  should  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  Alec.  W.  Shaw. 

W.  M.  Acworth,  Esq. 


( Copy  of  docket  referred  to.) 

Larne  Station. 

Mr.  S.  Warwick,  Larne, 

To  the  Northern  Counties  Committee  of  Midland 
Railway  Company,  Dr. 

July  4th,  Invoice  No.  From  12  Bkts.  Lard,  3 cwt. 
1907.  31.  Antrim. 

Paid  on,  8s.  Delivery,  2d.  scale  rate,  Total  to  pay 
10s.  2d, 

Received  the  amount  above  stated— 10s.  2d. — 
James  Morris, 

For  Northern  Counties’  Com- 
mittee of  Midland  Railway 
Company. 

Note. — Value  of  Lard  about  £6. 


APPENDIX  No.  35. 


Correspondence  between  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  as  to  a proposed  New  Station  between  Kildare  and  Athy 
on  the  Great  Southern  Railway. 


Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 


Sir- 


13,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  North, 

Dublin,  19 th  October,  1907. 


i directed  by  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  to 
transmit,  for  the  information  of  your  Company,  copy 
of  a statement  as  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a new 
station  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway  which  has 
been  recently  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Committee  representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict concerned. 

The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with 
any  observations  which  your  directors  may  desire  to 

I am,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


F. 


(Signed),  Geo.  E.  Shanahan, 
Secretary. 

B.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co.. 
Kingsbridge,  Dublin. 


The  Statement  referred  to  above,  transmitted  with 
letter  dated  9th  October,  1907,  from  Denis  Boland, 
Vicarstown,  Queen’s  County. 

PROPOSED  STATION  BETWEEN  KILDARE 
AND  ATHY  ON  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN 
AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  .inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cush  for 
several  years  have  been  applying  to  the  Great 


Southern  and  Western  Railway  to  have  a station 
erected  at  Cush,  County  Kildare,  and  on  the  10th 
January  last  they  instructed  their  solicitor  to  write 
the  Company  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy:  — 

4,  Dame- street,  Dublin, 
lOf/i  January,  1907. 


Dear  Sir — 

I am  instructed  by  the  traders  and  inhabitants 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Cush,  County  Kildare, 
embracing  the  towniands  of  Cush,  Vicaistown, 
Crosskeys,  Cloney,  Richardstown,  Coui-twood,  and 
Derryoughter,  to  represent  to  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
the  pressing  need  of  a railway  station  at  Cush. 
Cush  is  midway  between  Kildare  and  Athy  Rail- 
way stations,  about  seven  and  a half  miles  from 
each.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  that  the 
Company  would  incur  no  loss  by  establishing  this 
station.  Such  a station  would  probably  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a signal  cabiu 
at  Ogiull,  a short  distance  from  Cush.  The  goods 
traffic  would  be  bound  to  be  increased,  and  as  the 
Bourbawn  Coursing  Ground  is  beside  the  railway 
at  Cush,  a station  there  would  be  the  means  of 
attracting  a greatly-increased  number  of  people  to 
the  two  yearly  meetings.  A large  number  of  people 
are  deterred  from  attending  the  coursing  meetings 
on  account  of  the  inconvenient  access.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  stations  of  Kildare  and  Athy 
is  nearly  fifteen  miles,  which  is  probably  the  longest 
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distance  between  any  two  railway  stations  in  the 
country.  I hope  to  receive  a favourable  reply  at 
an  early  date. 

Youre  truly, 

(Signed),  Valenii.se  Kilbride. 

Francis  B.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Kingsbridge. 

This  letter  was  simply  acknowledged  by  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy:  — 

Great  .Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
General  Manager’s  Office, 

Dublin,  12th  January.  1907. 

Dear  Sir— 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  10th  inat.,  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a 
station  at  Cush,  between  Athy  and  Kildare,  and  to 
say  that  the  matter  shall  have  attention. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  C.  Dent,  per  G.H.J. 

V.  Kilbride,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 

4,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Vicarstown  on  the  25th 
April,  and  a resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion to  paint  out  to  the  Company  the  necessity  of  a 
railway  station  at  Cush.  This  resolution  was  sent 
to  the  Company  on  the  26th  April,  and  formally 
acknowledged  by  them.  On  the  5tli  July,  1907,  Mr. 
Boland,  who  liad  been  appointed  secretary,  received 
a letter  from  the  Company,  as  follows:  — 

Kingsbridge,  Dublin, 

8th  July,  1907. 

Proposed  Station  at  No.  100  Bridge,  Townland  of 
Cush,  between  Kildare  and  Athy. 

Dear  Sir— 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  April  last 
regarding  the  above  subject,  I beg  to  inform  you 
that  my  directors  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  above  place  on  the  17th  instant-,  and  will  take 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at.  the  place,  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  convenient  to  you,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  deputation  suggested  in  your 
letter  of  the  26th  April.  On  hearing  that  you 
approve  of  this  suggestion,  I hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  name  the  exact  time  the  deputation 
will  be  received. 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  F.  B.  Ormsby, 

Mr.  Denis  Boland,  Secretary. 

Vicarstown, 

Queen’s  County. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Boland  wrote  that  the  deputatio; 
would  meet  the  directors  at  Cush,  on  the  17th  July 
The  Company  sen,t  him  tl-.e  following  reply:  — 

Kingsbridge,  Dublin, 

13t/i  July,  1907. 
Proposed  Station  at  Cush. 

Dear  Sir— 

to.four  Mtel  of  lh»  instun,  I te 
",  1^foi“  7°.u  “•*  my  directors  will  leave  Kildar 
at  No  uin  Kn?jan,i  -at  l'35  P-m->  and  should  arriv 
^ 100  bn&>  the  townland  of  Cush,  abou 
?;40  P-m-.  and  I will  be  obliged  if  you  will  hav 
the  deputation  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  Fras.  B.  Ormsby, 


The  deputation  met  the  directors,  chairman,  and 
several  at  Cush  on  the  17tli  July,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  the  grievance  under  which  the  surrounding 
country  suffered  for  want  of  railway  accommodation. 
The  directors  said  they  would  consider  the  matter. 

In  September  the  people  heard  that  the  Company 
contemplated  putting  up  a station  at  Kildangun, 
which  is  two  miles  further  away  from  Cush,  nearer 
Monasterevan  and  Kildare,  being  only  three  miles 
from  Monasterevan  and  five  miles  from  Kildare  by 
public  road.  The  people  then  resolved  to  send  a 
petition,  dated  19th  September,  (o  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, praying  for  the  election  of  the  station  at  Cush. 
Tills  petition  was  signed  by  all  the  leading  men  in 
file  district  between  the  suggested  site  to  the  town  of 
Stradbally  six  miles  away.  The  signatories  include 
a baronet,  two  deputy  lieutenants,  the  magistrates, 
the  clergymen  of  every  denomination,  and  the  county 
and  district  councillors.  The  following  is  a copy  of 
the  petition  : — 

To  flu  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Ba./way  Company. 

The  memorial  of  the  residents  of  Derryoughtor, 
Vicarstown,  Moyanma,  Bally  majius,  KiUrory, 

Stradbally,  and  adjacent  townlands  in  Kildare  and 
Queen’s  Counties,  showeith  that  there  is  urgent 
necessity  for  a railway  station  on  the  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny  branch  line,  midway  between  Kildare  and 
Athy,  owing  to  the  unusually  great  distance,  viz., 
fifteen  miles,  between  these  two  existing  stations. 
The  townland  of  Cush  would  be  the  most  suitable 
mid  convenient  point  for  any  such  station,  not  only 
because  it  would  be  most  central  in  the  section  of 
the  line  concerned,  but  also  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  develop  traffic,  and  serve  a larger  and  more 
important  aim  both  for  goods  and  passengers  there, 
than  would  be  possible  at  any  other  point  nearer 
the  two  existing  stations.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a 
station  at  any  other  point  would  be  useless  to  the 
people  of  Queen’s  County.  There  is  a vast  carry- 
ing trade  in  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  coni,  etc., 
in  the  district  within  the  radius  of  the  suggested 
station  site.  The  famous  coursing  ground  of 
Bouvbawn,  which  periodically  attracts  a very  large 
number  of  visitors  is  on  the  very  spot,  viz.,  No.  100 
bridge  from  Dublin,  and  both  the  revenue  of  the 
Railway  Company  and  the  facilities  and  con- 
venience for  transit  of  passengers  and  goods  would 
lie  greatly  increased  by  the  erection  of  a station 
at  the  point  indicated.  Your  memoralists,  there- 
fore, pray  that  your  honourable  Board  may 
graciously  accede  to  their  wishes;  or,  if  further 
evidence  on  the  subject  be  necessary,  that  you  mav 
be  pleased  to  receive  a deputation  on  their  behalf 
on  a future  date. 

On  the  21st  September  the  Company  wrote  to  Mr. 
Boland  declining  to  grant  the  petition,  on  the  ground 
that  they  considered  Kildangan  the  more  suitable 
site.  The  following  is  a copy  of  their  letter:  — 

Kingsbridge,  Dublin, 

21.?t  September,  1907. 

Proposed  Station,  between  Kildare  and  Athy. 
Dear  Sir — 

I laid  your  letter  of  the  19th  infit. , with  memorial 
From  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  several  districts 
interested  in  the  erection  of  a station  at  Cush,  be- 
foro  my  Board  yesterday,  and  I am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  this  Company  regrets  that  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  memorial, 
as  Kildangan  is  considered  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  proposed  station. 

I am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  Fras.  B.  Ormsby, 
Denis  Boland,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Vicarstown, 

Queen’s  County. 


Denis  Boland,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Vicarstown, 

Queen’s  County. 


im.o.una.iiui  ^ of  tlie  surrounding  districts  at 
Vicarstown,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Delaney,  P.P.,  Stradbally.  the  following  is  a report 
of  the  proceedings  : — 
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Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 
Proposed  New  Station  between  Kildare  and  Athy. 

A large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  Vicars- 
town  on  Sunday,  the  6th  inst,  in  connection  with 
the  above.  Mr.  D.  Dunne  was  appointed  secretary 
of  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Connell,  seconded  by  Mr. 
E.  M'Evoy,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Delaney,  p.p.  Amongst  those  also  present  were— 
Messrs.  D.  Boland,  Co.  C. ; A Millar,  n.c. ; C.  Miller, 
d.c.  ; John  Kelly,  D.c.  ; George  Whelan,  d.c.  ; P. 
Feeney,  W.  M ‘Donald,  C.  Feeney,  P.  Deegan,  T. 
Conway,  &e.,  &c. 

Rev.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent 
address,  said: — I resolved  to  come  to  take  part  in 
this  meeting  because  I am  convinced  front  what  I 
have  learned  that  a great  injustice  will  be  done  to 
the  districts  represented  by  this  meeting  if  the  Rail- 
way Company  refuse  to  erect  a station  at  the  point 
petitioned  for  by  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
Queen’s  County,  and  I trust  the  directors  will  care- 
fully consider  the  claims  put  forward  to-day. 

Mr.  C.  Millar  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 
“ That  we,  the  people  of  the  districts  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  erection  of  the  proposed  station 
between  Kildare  and  Athy,  beg  to  point  out  to  the 
directors  of  the  Company  that  bridge  No.  100  is 
by  far  the  most  suitable  site  on  the-  line  for  the 
station  in  question.  If  erected  a.t  this  point,  it 
would  serve  the  largest  area  of  county  and  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  shareholders  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  general  public  on  the  other.  This 
is  so  obvious  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  that  if  the  station  be  erected  else- 
where it  can  only  be  l-egarded  as  put  up  for  the 
personal  convenience  of  one  or  two  influential  per 


Mr.  Millar,  in  a.  very  convincing  and  forcible 
speech,  directed  attention  to  the  great  advantage  to 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  a station  at 
this  place  would  be,  as  compared  with  a station  at 
any  other  suggested:  point  on  the  line.  Many  of 
them  had  at  present  to  travel  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
Irish  miles  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  a 
station,  at  least,  would  reduce  these  distances  by  one- 
half  on  the  average.  As  stated  in  the  resolution,  it 
is  plain  that  if  the  Company  put  the  station  at  any 
other  point  it  can  only  be  in  the  interest  of  a few 
local  gentlemen,  whose  names  I need  not  mention. 

Mr.  J.  Kelly  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said 
that  after  the  exhaustive  and  eloquent  addresses  of 
their  Rev.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Millar  he  would  not 
detain  them  longer  than  to  say  that  if  the  Company 
placed  the  station  elsewhere  on  the  line  it  would  be 
a very  lonely  one,  and  likely  soon  to  become  derelict. 

Mr.  E.  M'Evoy,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said 
lie  could  not  do  better  than  quote  the  opinion  of  the 
local  Press  on  the  question  at  issue. 

(End  nf  Statement.) 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company, 
Ireland. 


Vice-Rf.gal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 

13,  Sr.  Stephen’s  Green,  N., 
Dublin,  31sf  October.  1907. 

2293-07  : 

Sir— 


Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  station  between  Kildare 
and  Athy,  on  your  Company’s  system,  intimating 
that  your  Company  have  nothing  to  add  to  “what 
is  already  so  clearly  stated  in  the  correspondence,'' 
I am  directed  to  remind  you  that  only  one  com- 
munication from  your  Company  was  included  in 
the  enclosures  to  the  letter  from  the  Commission  of 
the  19th  idem.,  relating  to  the  question  of  the 
change  of  site  for  the  station  from  Cush  to  Kil- 
dangan,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  memorial 
from  the  people  of  the  district'  forwarded  to  your 
directors  on  the  19th  September,  namely,  the  letter 
addressed  to  Denis  Boland,  Vicarstown,*  on  the  2ist 
idem. ; and  that  the  information  on  the  point  em- 
braced therein  is  confined  to  the  statement  that 
your  Company  “ regret  that  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,*  as  Kildangan  is 
considered  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  proposed 
station.”  I am  desired  to  explain  that,  having 
regard  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  memorial 
referred  to  above,  and  in  the  resolution  adopted  at 
a public,  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  at  Vicarstown 
on  the  6th  instant,  the  Commission — before  dealing 
with  an  application  of  the  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  for  permission  to  give  evidence  at  the 
present  Inquiry-deemed  it  expedient  to  invite  the 
observations  of  your  Company,  which,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  contain  sufficient  information  to 
enable  the  Commission,  to  deal  with  the  oase  by 
correspondence. 

I am  to  add  that  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to 
be  favoured  with  any  further  remarks  that  your 
Company  may  desire  to  offer  in  this  connection. 

I am,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed).  Geo.  E.  Shanahan, 

Secretary. 

F.  B.  Ormsby.  Esq..  Secretary, 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co.. 

Kingsbridge,  Dublin. 

Great  Southern  anti  Western  Railway  Company, 
Ireland. 


Kingsbridge,  Dublin, 

9 tti  November,  1907. 


Sir — 

Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  31st 
ultimo,  Nc>.  2293/ ’07,  on  the  subject  of  proposed 
station  between  Kildare  and  Athy,  I beg  to  say  that 
there  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  in  the 
matter  in  regard  to  the  alleged  change  of  site  from 
Cush  to  Kildangan,  as  it  wa6  never  decided  to  pro- 
vide a station  at  Cush. 


Kingsbridge,  Dublin, 

26 th  October,  1907. 
Proposed  Station  at  Kildanqan. 

Sir— 

With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  station  between 
Kildare  and  Athy,  on  this  Company’s  system.  I am 
directed  to  say  that  my  Company  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  is  already  so  clearly  "stated  in  the  cor- 
respondence, a copy  of  which  you  enclosed. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


My  directors  went  down  and  saw  both  places,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Kildangan  would  be  the 
more  suitable.. 

They  have  no  desire  whatever  to  prevent  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  from 
giving  evidence  ait  the  inquiry  before  the  Commis- 
sion if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  Fras.  B.  Ormsby, 


(Signed),  Fras.  B.  Ormsby, 
Secretary. 

JS.  Shanahan,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  N.,  Dublin. 


Secretary. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  N.,  Dublin. 

4/ 
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Copy  ok  Lettish  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  j.p.,  Managing  Director  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company, 


Office,  15  Eden  quay, 
Dublin,  1st  November,  1907. 

Deae  Sia, — With  reference  to  the  evidence  that  I 
gave  to  the  Viceregal  ‘Commission  regarding  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  'Company's 
action  in  not  utilising  the  Drumcondra  Railway  for 
the  purpose  of  the  acceleration  of  the  mails,  the 
maan  object  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

One  of  the  secondary  objects  of  this  line  was  to 
develop  the  passenger  traffic  between  the  populous 
districts  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin  and  those  of 
the  south,  and  to  enable  the  public  to  travel  from 
one  lino  to  the  other  without  having  to  drive  through 
the  streets  of  Dublin. 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  which  was  held  on 
the  22nd  May,  1905,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company 
mentioned  that  they  had  seven  engines  built  on 
capital  ..account  for  working  the  Rosslare  and  Drum- 
condra lines,  which  engines  were  not  earning  any- 
wdl‘,dl  llad  ^>een  g°t  ready  in  anticipation. 

The  railway  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st 
December,  1906,  and  .at  the  half-yearly  meeting  held 
on  the  14th  February  following  the  Chairman  men- 
tioned that  a.  service  of  fifteen  trains  load  been  run 
dajIy  the  Drumcondra  line  throughout  the  winter. 

At  the  time  that  these  trains  were  put  on  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Great  Southern  .and  Western  Rail- 
way  Company  that  the  connections  with  other  lines 
had  been  ignored. 

You  will  see  by  an  extract  which  I enclose  that 
one  of  tlio  leading  Dublin  journals  characterised  the 
time-table  as  “ A masterpiece  evidently  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  public  how 'not  to  travel.” 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  if  the 
traffic  was  not  developed  to  the  extent  expected. 

Jnstead,  however,  of  remodelling  the  time-table 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  leave  now 
taken  the  extraordinary  course  of  abandoning  the 
local  service  altogether,  and  the  trains  are  no  longer 
run.  Yesterday  I found  the  two  stations,  Glasnevin 
Practlcally  closed  and  the  staff 
a"d  1 request  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  matter. 

H„V  ito  Ul!derstand  why  the  Drumcondra 

line  was  made  when  it  us  not  used  either  for  its  main 
r secondary  objects,  t.e.,  the  acceleration  of  the 
mail  service  and  the  development  of  passenger  traffic. 


It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Company  .would 
have  made  this  line  in  order  to  save  the  toils  paid 
to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
for  allowing  the  goods  traffic  to  pass  over  the  Liffev 
branch.  At  the  time  the  Drumcondra  scheme  was 
embarked  upon  these  toils  amounted  to  between 
£5,000  and  £6,000  a year,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman 
to  the  shareholders  on  the  16th  February,  1896. 

It  is  known  that  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail 
way  Company  would  have  made  a reduction  tin  tin- 
tolls,  and  brought  them  down  to  about  £4,000  a year 
rather  than  have  lost  them  altogether. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  is  this — the  Great 
Southern  .and  Western  Railway  Company  would  luave 
'had  the  use  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Junctions  Line 
had  they  adhered'  to  the  terms  of  their  original 
guarantee,  have  run  the  mails  at  the  same  speed  as 
at  present,  and  the  annual  cost  would!  only  have 
amounted  to  £1,600  a year ; the  sain  they  are  now 
paying  is  £1,250,  and,  in  addition,  over  £20,000  has 
had  to  be  expended  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  >in  works  at  Amiens  street  station, 
so  that  at  the  least,  .assuming  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  are  paying  four  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  latter,  the  present  arrangement  oosts 
them  £450  a year  more  than  the  original  one,  while 
the  mail  service  has  not  been  improved,  and  there  is 
no  recoup  in  the  way  of  passenger  traffic. 

As  regards  goods,  it  is  true  that  the  Drumcondra 
Railway  has  enabled  the  Great  Southern  and 
W estern  Company  to  save  £4,000  a year  in  tolls  paid 
to  tlie  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company 

onmMOx  Vailway  ]uas  cost  'in  round  figures 
£400,000,  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  the  Great 
eiomn"  An^  " estern  Railway  Company  are  losing 
£14000  a year,  and  in  addition  have  to  pay  taxes 
on,  and’  the  upkeep  of,  the  new  line. 

■In  these  circumstances  I do  hope  the  Commissioners 
may  sre  Gieu-  way  to  make  such  representations  to 
tlie  Great  ’Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
as  will  at  least  ensure  to  the  public  tlie  acceleration 
e and  the  passenger  facilities  which 

were  undoubtedly  undertaken  to  be  given  when  the 
assent  of  Par  lament  to  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way was  obtained. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Edward  Watson’. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N. 


CoproF  December,  1000,  referred  to  in 

^T'r Letter  of  tlle  lsfc  November,  1907. 

tion  on  to  Westland  Row  branch.  This  means  that 
it  would  be  shorter  to  walk  across  town. 
cH“.e  P-m-  Lorn  Kingsbridge  reaches  Amiens 
fir11?,  “''^travellers  have  to  wait  23 
minute  for  \\  estland  Row  connection.  The  2.5  p.m. 
from  Kingsbridge  reaches  Amiens  street  at  2.25  man., 
Grears^fir™11?  r“  •™>'t“1>te  issnid  i),  tli  ?”> ,*»  tint  tile  Westland  Bow  train  Ilea  jnst 


DRUMCONDRA  LINK  LINE. 

The  New  Time-Table. 

Connections  ignored.— Inconvenience  to  the  Public. 

dissatisfaction  has  heen  expressed  % 


Actons Vi^on  the TtoK t- 'Kingsbridge  and  minutes  before-at  2.23  p.m.  The  3.5  p.m. 

that  the  sShem^n^L^  Tt  h.as,^eeu  found  jET-i? 'ngsbndge  also  meets  with  the  sumo  fate,  and 

all  their  trains  simply^  to' 5 sirtlhe if  o^7  n ™?f<>rd  3.23 


alt  * duiun  oranpany  have  carefully  arranged 
~Vhe+lr  .tnu"8  -sin’PI-v  fo  suit  their  own  incoS 


_ • ’.  " ««u  tvexxora  'itailway  i>:< id 

inototwJTni ™Sd  V t,U>  'K*S'‘sM  trav6Uer  1,1 

BtSfat'^w'lf;  <■»»  Kiiigshridge  reaches  Amieni 
Sf  , P'^’x  as,  •7’36  P-m-  <>*  the  Dublin, 
, *cUow>  and  }\  exford  Railway  steams  out,  leaving 
« in  the  old 


Company  have  Z 0f  S the  Great  Southern  P»ersJ blessing  both  companies,'  as  in  the  old 

Kingsbridge  evacRy  as  tbe  ^ trams  leaving  tor  ^terforel  ^nd  Lunerick  days  at  Limerick  Junction. 
There  seems  the  other  trains  steam  in.  , tiL0  return  trams  to  Kingsbridge,  the  11  57  am 

mere  seems  to 'be  no  connection  with  the  Worn,  w-u  leaves  Amiens  -street.  wr  «?  * 


There  seems  **  * .other  trains  steam  in. 

at  nP  r * a uo  c°unection  witii  the  North  Wall 

reati?g“WnS  *“*•  >■=  tend  infe- 

Ahiien, 


y*  return  trams  to  Kingsbridge,  the  11.57  a.m. 

SSfaWawS,**  Dw'v'  K“1™1 

•m touted' depald s for  Kingsbridge  just  two 

frSttcLi1a\t‘b|427”Ct,"S  D',W'W' 

,J5S  seems  to  strike  one  as  a 

SL£f  ■»  is  • maite, piece 
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APPENDIX  No.  37. 


Return  showing  the  nature  of  the  action  taken 
been  received  in  reference  to  the  following 
Council,  of  18th  October,  190(j,  on  the  s 
Railways. 

llcsoloed : “(I.)  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  system  of  managing  the  Irish  railways  is  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

, "(!•*•)  That  the  placing  their  management  in  the 
bands  of  the  British  Government  would  be  also  detri- 
mental to  Ireland. 

“ (HI-)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  bo  of 
great  advantage  to  Ireland  if  all  the  Irish  railways 
were  put  under  one  management,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  some  body  representing  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
cohld  be  made  use  of  as  such  a representative  body,  if 
no  other  representative  body  were  formed. 

"(IV.)  That  the  necessary  legal  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  General  Council,  or  other  repivsentative 
body,  to  purchase  all  the  Irish  railways,  and  to 
borrow  money  for  that  purpose  oil  the  security  of 
the  rates  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  which  added  to 
that  of  the  railways  themselves,  would  make  the 
■security  so  perfectly  safe  that  the  necessary  money 
■could  be  borrowed  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest.” 


Cotjxty  Councils. 

_ Resolution  appro  veil  by: — (15), Donegal,  Dublin, 
Kerry,  Kildare,  King’s  County,  Leitrim,  Louth, 
Mayo,  Meath,  Queen’s  County,  Roscommon,  Water- 
ford, Westmeath,  Wexford. 

.Vote. — Tipperary  (S.R.)  County  Council  ap- 
proved of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  paragraphs  to  the 
words  -people  of  Ireland.” 

No  action  tab'n  by  : — (5)  Antrim,  Kilkenny,  Lon- 
donderry, Tyrone,  Wicklow. 

Adjourned  : — (1)  Sligo  (Witness — Alderman  Col- 
lery — appointed). 

Marked  “ Read  ” by  : — (2)  Armagh,  Fermanagh. 

County  Borough  Councils. 

Resolution  approved  by  : — (1)  Cork. 

The  County  Borough  Council  of  Dublin  referred 
resolution  to  Finance  Committee  for  report. 

The  County  Borough  Council  of  Limerick  took  no 
action  in  view  of  a resolution  already  adopted  favour- 
ing unification  of  all  existing  lines,  with  effective 
State  or  Public  Control. 

The  County  Borough  Council  of  Londonderry  ap- 
pointed witnesses  to  represent  their  views  before  the 
Viceregal  Commission. 


Cuban  District  Councils,  etc. 

Resolution  approved  by: — (43)  Armagh,  Athlone, 
A thy,  Bagenalstown  ,Ballina,  Ballybay,  Belturbet, 
Carlow,  Carrickmacross,  Cashel,  Castlebar;  Castle- 
blayney,  Clonakilty,  Clonmel,  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Dungarvan,  Enniscorthy',  Fernioy,  Galway,  Gorey, 
Granard,  Kilkee,  Kilkenny,  Killarncy,  Kilrush,  Kin- 
sale,  Lismore,  Loughrea,  Midleton,  Maas,  Navan, 
New  Ross,  Rathkeale,  Skibbereen,  Strabane,  Tralee, 
Trim,  Westport,  Wicklow,  Youghal. 

Note. — Newcastle  West  adopted  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  paragraphs  to  the  words  “ people  of  Ireland.” 
Omagh  adopted  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  paragraphs. 

No  action  taken  by: — (15)  Ballymena,  Banbridge, 
Bangor,  Bray,  Coleraine,  Cookstown,  Dalkey,  Down- 
patrick, Hollywood,  Limavady,  Lurgan,  Newcastle 
<Down),  Portadown,  Warrenpoint. 


>y  Irish  Public  Bodies,  from  whom  notification  has 
Resolutions  of  the  Irish  County  Councils’  General 
iubject  ot  the  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 


Witnesses  appointed  by:—  (1)  Enniskillen. 

‘‘Read  and  noted":— ( 1)  Blaekrock. 

Marked  "Read”: — (4)  Kingstown,  Larne,  Pem- 
broke, Tipperary. 


Rural  District  Councils. 

Resolution  approved  by: — (65)  Ardee  No.  2), 
Athy  (No.  1),  Ballinaanore,  Ballym alien,  Ballymore, 
Baltinglass  (No.  1),  Baltinglass  (No.  2),  Bawnboy, 
Belmullet,  Borrisokane,  Carrickmacross,  Carrick-on- 
Suir  (No.  1),  Gamck-on-Suir  (No.  3),  Oasliel,  Castle- 
comer,  CasileL’ea,  Clifden,  Cloneygowan,  Cbrofin, 
Drogheda,  Dublin  (North),  Dundalk,  Dunfanaghy, 
Edenderry  (No.  1),  Edenderry  (No.  2),  Edenderry  (No. 
3),  Ennis,  Glenties,  Gortnahoe,  Innishowen,  Kenmare, 
Ivilmallock,  Kilrush,  Kinsale,  Limerick,  Lismore, 
Lisnaskea,  Listowel,  Loughrea,  Louth  (Drogheda), 
Macroom,  Meath  (Drogheda),  Millstveet,  MohUl, 
Monaghan,  Mountmellick,  Mullingar,  Naas  (No.  1), 
Naas  (No.  2),  Newry  (No.  1),  Newry  (No.  2),  Old- 
castle,  Omagh,  Roscrea  (No.  1),  Roscrea  (No.  3), 
Scariff,  Shillelagh,  Skibbereen,  Strokestown,  Swin- 
fovd,  Trim,  Urlingford,  Youghal  (No.  1). 

Favours  State  Control: — Ballyvaughan. 

Favours  control  by  County  Councils  through  which 
lines  run: — Cavan. 

No  action  taken  by: — (9)  Coleraine,  Dungannon. 
Dun  manway,  Kells,  Killarney,  Midleton,  Oughter- 
ard,  Stranoriar,  Tandragee. 

Marked  ■Read”  by: — (4)  Cloglier,  Magherafelt, 
Thomastown,  Tipperary  (No.  1). 

Disapproved  by:—(l)  Waterford. 


Poor  Law  Boards. 

Resolutions  approved  by : — (54)  Athy  Ballina,  Bal 
linasloe,  Ballymalion,  Baltinglass,  Bawnboy,  Belmullet, 
Cashel,  Castlebar,  Castleblayney,  Castlerea,  Clogheen, 
Corofin,  Groom,  Drogheda,  Dublin  (North),  Dublin 
(South),  Dundalk,  Dunfanaghy,  Edenderry,  Ennis, 
Enniscorthy,  Enniskillen,  Galway,  Glenties  Gorey, 
Inishowen,  Kenmare,  Kilkenny,  Ivilmacthomas,  Kil- 
rush, Kinsale,  Lisnaskea,  Listowel,  Millstreet,  Mit- 
chelstown,  Mohill,  Monaghan,  Mountmellick,  Naas, 
Newry,  Omagh,  Onghterard,  Rathdown,  Scariff,  Shil- 
lelagh, Skibbereen,  Sligo,  Strokestown,  Swinford, 
Tipperary,  Tralee,  Urlingford,  Youghal. 

Note. — Balrothery  Union  adopted  first  para- 
graph, and  postponed  remaining  paragraphs. 

Favours  State  control: — (1)  Ballyvaughan. 

Not  adopted: — (1)  Banbridge  (equal  votes  for  and 
against). 

No  action  taken  by: — (9)  Ardee,  Ballyshannon, 
Castletown,  Coleraine,  Dunmanway,  Killarney, 
Stranoriar,  Tandragee,  Wexford. 

Marked  “Read"  by: — (8)  Armagh,  Antrim,  Bel- 
fast, Ballinrobe,  Clogher,  Dungarvan,  Loughrea, 
Thomastown. 

Disapproved  by  : — (1)  Waterford. 

A.  Keogh  Nolan, 
Secretary. 

Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council, 

10,  Leinster-street,  Dublin, 

' . November  21st,  1907. 

Note. — A portion  of  this  return  is  included  in. the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  (see  p.  497):  . 
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Abstract  of  proposed  evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  B.  BOSA.N'QUET,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford, 
who  was  not  examined. 

Great  loss  and  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  irregu-  late  to  move  the  ewes  to  the  mm.  I was  told  bv 
larity  of  trains  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  the  stationmaster  and  Mr.  Purdon  to  drive  my  stoci- 
Kaiiway.  I only  speak  of  die  very  small  portion  past  Kilmeaden  station,  11  miles,  into  Waterford' 
ot  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  that  I and  put  them  on  rail  there  at  11  p.m.,  when  mv  men 
am  m the  habit  of  using — Kilmeaden  to  W aterford,  would  have  no  train  to  get  home  by.  I wanted 
and  Waterford  to  Dublin  and  to  Athy— both  for  through  goods  rate  from  Kilmeaden  to  Athy  and 
goods,  live  stock,  and  as  a passenger.  live  stock  carried  in  reasonable  time. 

It  seems  the  custom  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  to  overcharge  on  corn  and  to  give  all 
the  trouble  they  can.  When  one  looks  for  a refund 


»»*>  ‘U  uauib  oi  using — xviime 

and  Waterford  to  Dublin  and  to  Athy— 
goods,  live  stock,  and  as  a passenger. 

Bad  and  Irregular  Service. 

The  train  leaving  Waterford  on  Sunday  at  11  a.m. 
?ets  to  Kilkenny  at  nr  ahnnt.  10.  nnmi 


gets  to  Kilkenny  at  or  about  12  noon.  No  tram 
leaves  Kilkenny  for  Carlow  till  about  6 p.m.  The 
11  a.m.  from  Waterford  gets  to  Maryborough  at  1.30. 
But  train  does  not  leave  for  Dublin  till  3.22.  The 
down  train  leaving  Dublin  iat  9 a.m.  on  Sunday 
gets  to  Kilkenny  at  12  noon,  but  no  train  leave's 
Kilkenny  for  Waterford  till  5 p.m.  The  morning 
train  from  Dungarvan  to  Waterford  is  very  frequently 
very  late,  so  much  so  that  we  cannot  depend  on  it 
to  connect  with  the  9.50  a.m.  at  Waterford  North  for 
Dublin,  and  the  train  from  Dungarvan  this  month 
runs  into  South  'Station  and  one  has  to  drive  a mile 
to  make  the  Dublin  connection  at  the  North  Station, 
but  both  my  men  and  myself  have  been  so  often  left 
all  day  in  Waterford  owing  to  train  being  late,  that 
now  I generally  drive  the  whole  way  into  Waterford 
to  catch  9.50  a~m.  train.  All  trains  are  frequentlv 
late  and  not  to  be  relied  on. 

Train  from  Dublin  getting  to  Waterford  North  at 
7.10  p.m.  does  not  now  connect  with  the  train  for 
Dungarvan,  as  it  now  leaves  the  South  Station  at 


For  example,  on  September  4th.  1906,  I sent  mv 
man  from  Kilmeaden  to  Athy  by  9.15  train— should 
get  to  Athy  at  noon — train  missed  connection  at 
Waterford;  man  had  to  stay  in  Waterford  all  day 
till  3.40;  did  not  get  to  my  Kildare  farm  till  8 
p.m.  when  too  dark  to  pick  cattle  and  sheep.  Sent 
pigs  by  same  train  ; boy  and  cart  waiting  for  them  at 
Athy  from  12  noon  to  6 p.m.  Such  things  frequently 
take  place.  On  Saturday  morning,  6th  October,  tele 
phoned  from  ’ , 


....  » nrn  one  looks  ior  a refund 

on  smalt  lots,  I suppose  one  would  spend  more  in 
stamps  than  the  refund  would  come  to,  so  that  in 
most  cases,  I daresay,  it  is  never  recovered.  Too 
much  is  charged  for  canning  stock  short  distances 
which  causes  loss  to  the  railway  and  injury  to  the 
live  stock,  as  they  are  driven  so  much  from  fair  to 
fair. 

The  rates  on  heavy  cheap  goods,  turnips,  and 
brewers  grams,  etc.,  almost  prevent  them  being 
moved  m summer  time,  the  rate  on  brewers’  grains 
Dublin  to  Athy,  is  almost  double  the  value  of  the 
grains  at  Dublin.  Turnips,  parsnips,  and  cabbage 
are  three  good  vegetables,  which  could  be  sold  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  town  and  city  people,  but  the 
railway  will  not  allow  a temporary  division  to  be  put 
mto  their  trucks  and  do  not  supply  a means  of  di- 
viding  them.  Six  or  eight  tons  are  too  much  for 
city  dealers,  whereas  a constant  fresh  supply  could 
be  arranged  for  to  several  dealers  in  ton,  ton  and  a 
* t ft1-  i ° ,ton  *?ts>  i*  railway  rates  were  reasonable. 

J.  think  the  railway  would  gain  by  issuing  return 
tickets  for  return  same  day  or  following  day  at  less 
than  monthly  tickets,  as  people  would  go  backward 
forward  more  and  do  more  business. 

The  carrying  companies  are  a great  block  to  the 
development  of  the  country.  But  until  the  country 
is  producing  more  and  agriculture  and  industries  have 
more  produce,  and  manufactures  to  move,  I do  not 
see  how  railways  can  give  sufficient  service  and  at 
pioper  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  interest  on 
the  capital  spent  oil  buildi.no  n.ml  A x-u„  iY  ” 


lake  place.  Un  Saturday  morning,  6th  October,  tele-  the  capital  spent  on  buildimr  and  ^ r 

si  3 

IS  “ !S££S  -nr 

K 3-31  &SZSl££Z 

t£  feAl4  prosperous  coun^ht 
or  93  in  all,  but  94  were  delivered  at  Athv  K mnst  .^emment  of  the  country 


(2)  settlement 


Kf- w&nZ .To“mS i8i7h“?tidto f.eJ 

ps&nzi  .tg£r,„t°bTog^  as 

I have  made  a claim  agaiart  the  railway  far  over  then  to  t»,b"1'1  «P  ‘he  noil,  ,5 

Mwav  'hlv?9,0!  ' * “ ° South™>  »»d  Western  ...  _ (S'S"*11).  J-  B.  A.  SosAX-graT. 

eivli  r Supplied  open  wagon.,  without  L»harden  House,  Portlaw. 

m “td  aiia.  *■  «*  °°- watefotd- 


had  oil  covem  with  holes  put  on  to  cattle  rt.mlT 


Cahir, 


ssrssi 

is? 


LErran  on  the  subject  of  the  transit  of  Live  Stock 
tram  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  24th,  November,. 

Great  Southern-  and  Western  Railway. 

-1- rathe  Manager’s  Office,  Dublin, 

‘tw51't„  * • November  2Zvd,  1907. 

f. Referring  to  vour  inquiry  relative  to- 
ie  transit  of  stock  from  KilmnadAn  +~  a xv ..  t x 


. — xj-iiiiy,  a regret 

to  make"con^e^«n^xu°-i ^thy’  leaving  at  4.5  p.m.,  h & P°5lt?.on  to  °?er  Tou  a suitable  service 
was  rt^  l L^E11  P'm;  up  trainf  but  f?™e\statlon  a»d  Waterford,  and  would 

former  Hoi  ivfiSp*^  and  wrote,  but  to  the  £rd If J +®gf t/0Ur*TaIJkln8  the  cattle  to  Water- 

saw  top  ffpi™1:^1  ,no  reP]J  to  the  latter.  I leaving  1130  ^mdespatched  Athy  per  goods  train; 


ntock  on  the  4.50  p.m.  mfx/d  eJ£  X»  i°t  X to 


" nus«  g»ds.  >vhen  it  ‘was  to  w 
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Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  E.  A.  Neale, 

J.  B.  A.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  *36T  ^ 

Portlaw, 

Go.  Waterford. 
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APPENDIX  No.  39. 


Resolutions  from  Public  Bodies. 


I. 

Copy  of  Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
County  Borough  Council  of  Limerick  on  7th 
March,  1907. 

Proposed  by  Councillor  E.  J.  Long,  City  High 
Sheriff,  seconded  unanimously : — 

Resolved “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council 
the  policy  of  Irish  Railways  should  be  directed  more 
towards  developing  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industries  of  Ireland  than  has  hitherto  been 
their  aim. 

“ To  us  it  seems  a grave  injustice  to  Irish  industry 
that  Irish  Railways  should  carry  imported  goods  at 
lower  rates  than  they  carry  similar  Irish  produce, 
which  special  treatment-  amounts  to  protection  in 
favour  of  foreign  manufacture. 

“ That  the  Irish  Railway  Companies  be  requested 
to  discontinue  this  policy,  and  to  give  home  produce 
as  low  mileage  rates  as  those  at  which  they  now 
carry  imported  goods. 

“ That  we  believe  the  lowering  of  internal  rates 
between  stations  in  Ireland  on  all  classes  of  agricul- 
tural produce  would  soon  sensibly  diminish  the 
amount  of  such  goods  imported. 

“ That  there  should  be  Through  Rates  to  all 
stations  in  Ireland  for  Irish  traffic  of  all  descrip- 
tion. 

“ That  this  being  a comparatively  poor  country,  it 
is  most  desirable,  with  a view  to  the  more  economical 
working  of  the  several  Irish  Railways,  that  the 
unification  of  all  the  existing  lines  under  one  Board 
of  Management  should  be  brought  about,  and  with 
effective  State  or  public  control.” 


also  have  to  pay  the  terminal  charges  four  times  in- 
stead of  twice.  We  have  been  practically  told  by 
the  Managers  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  abolition 
of  the  through  rates  from  Britain.  The  Coasting 
Steamers  which  now  run  from  Wexford  to  Derry  have 
carried  goods  for  points  ten  miles  or  more  inland  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  other  systems,  at 
rates  25  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  previously.  Owing 
to  the  Ulster  Canal,  Monaghan  town  gets  much 
fairer  rates  than  points  not  touched  by  the  Canal ; 
this  proves  that  under  the  present  system,  where  there 
is  no  competition,  rates  are  charged  up  to  a very 
high  point.  Instead,  however,  of  trying  to  do  better 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  we  find  the  railways  giving 
evidence  in  favour  of  closing  up  the  avenues  of  com- 
petition, namely,  the  Canals.  The  evidence  shows 
that  it  pays  to  send  not  only  soap,  but  even  woollen 
goods  to  England  and  re-ship  it  back  rather  than 
send  them  direct  by  rail.” 


III. 

Copy  of  a Resolution  adopted  by  the  Castlebar. 

Urban  District  Council  on  22nd  April,  1907. 

‘‘That  we,  the  members  of  the  Castlebar  Urban 
District  Council  in  meeting  assembled,  believe  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Irish  Railways  to  the  control  of 
the  Irish  people,  according  to  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  m.p., 
Dr.  Ambrose,  m.p. , Mr.  Birrell,  m.p.,  Mr.  Sweetman, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on 
Irish  railways.” 


IV. 


John  Kerr,  Mayor. 

Passed  unanimously. 

7th  March,  1907. 


II. 

Copy  of  a Resolution  forwarded  hy  the  Monaghan 
County  Council  on  7th  Apnl,  1907. 

“ That  this  Council  adopt  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Council  of  County  Councils  on  the  Railways 
question.  I do  so  the  more  readily  as  this  Council 
was  the  first  Council  in  Ireland  to  take  action  in 
the  matter.  Since  then  the  Derry  County  Council 
adopted  the  resolution,  which  is  now  returned  to  them 
in  a slightly  modified  form  by  the  General  Council. 
This  question  is  a non-con tentious  one,  all  parties 
and  classes  being  agreed  that  the  present  system  is 
injurious  to  the  country.  The  Ulster  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Commission,  especially  those  from  Richill, 
County  Armagh,  and  from  Enniskillen,  have  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  present  system 
of  through  rates  enables  the  British  and  even  the 
foreign  manufacturer  to  undersell  us  in  our  own 
markets,  while  the  through  rates  given  for  agricul- 
tural produce,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  do  not  enable 
us  to  compete  with  Denmark  and  Italy  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  markets,  and  the  dead  meat  trade  is 
practically  destroyed.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
even  when  Mr.  Plews  was  willing  to  reduce  the  rates 
that  the  English  managers  would  not  agree.  At  the 
present  time  wagons  are  being  run  empty  wliich  might 
be  used  to  carry  produce,  such  as  home-grown  roots 
and  feeding-stuffs  for  winter  feeding  of  cattle,  at 
rates  of  £ d . or  id.  per  ton  per  mile.  Not  only  are 
manufacturers  handicapped  by  the  want  of  through 
rates  from  one  Port  of  Ireland  to  another,  but  at  the 
terminal  points  of  the  different  lines  the  charges 
for  terminals,  loading  and  unloading  are  duplicated — 
say,  I wish  to  send  goods  from  Armagh  to  a point  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  I have  to 
pay  two  local  rates  instead  of  one  through  rate,  and 


Copy  of  Resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Belfast  Provision  Curers’  Association  on  3rd 
May,  1907. 

“That  this  Association  be  represented  before  the 
Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways  to  give  evi- 
dence respecting  what  we  consider  the  excessive  rates 
of  Railway  carriage  on  dead  pigs,  the  raw  material 
of  our  trade.  Also  on  the  undue  preference  accorded, 
in  our  opinion,  to  some  inland  curing  centres  against 
Belfast,  whereby  we  are  suffering  great  loss  and  our 
trade  gradually  becoming  transferred  thereto.  That 
a Committee  be  appointed  to  collect  evidence,  and 
that  Mr.  Robert  N.  Boyd,  of  Henry-street,  Belfast, 
be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission and  give  evidence  on  our  behalf.” 


V. 

Copy  of  a Resolution  adopted  by  the  Kilkennt 
C o rporation  on  14</i  May,  1907,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Irish  Government  on 
the  27tli  idem. 

“That  we  consider  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
inland  transit  problem  in  Ireland  that  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  public  and  fair  to  the  shareholders, 
of  the  Railways  is  the  State  purchase  of  the  Irish 
Railways  at  an  equitable  price,  and  entrusting  their 
management  to  a public  body  so  constituted  as  to 
represent  all  sections  of  Irish  opinion.” 


VI. 

Copy  of  a Resolution  adopted  by  the  Birr  Urban 
District  Council  and  transmitted  on  15tk  May, 
1907.  J 

Resolved : — “ That  we,  the  Birr  Urban  District 
Council  approve  of  the  proposal  for  Nationalisation 
of  Irish  Railways  by  the  State.” 

T'nanimoushj  passed. 
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VII. 


2.  Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways  and  Canals. 


Irish  Railways. 

Copt  op  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Rebet  County 
Council  at  flheir  meeting  on  16th  May,  1907. 

“ Resolution,  7th  March,  from  Limerick  Corpora- 
tion, that  the  policy  of  Irish  railways  should  be 
directed  more  towards  developing  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  of  Ireland  ; it  is  un- 
just to  carry  imported  goods  at  a lower  rate  than 
similar  Irish  produce ; the  lowering  of  internal  rates 
between  stations  in  Ireland  of  all  classes  of  agricul- 
tural produce  would  sensibly  diminish  the  amount 
of  such  goods  imported ; there  should  be  through 
rates  to  all  stations  in  Ireland  for  Irish  traffic; 
and  effective  State  or  public  control  should  be  intro- 
duced. ’ ’ 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  W.  M ‘Mahon,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  O'Donnell. 


VIII. 

Copy  of  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  op 
Agriculture  (Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction)  at  a meeting  held  on 
17th  May,  1907,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  William 
Field,  u.p. 

“That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Irish 
railways,  as  public  utilities,  should  be  unified  and 
nationalised  under  proper  control—to  be  operated 
as  the  high  road  of  commerce  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  instead  of  being  run  for  a small  section 
of  privileged  private  shareholders.” 


IX. 


Copies  of  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Irish  Trades 
Union  Congress  at  Dublin,  on  20fA  May,  1907. 

1 Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways,  Canals  and 
Mines. 


That  this  Congress  desires  to  reiterate  its  em- 
phatic opinion  that  Irish  industry  is  most  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  exorbitant  railway  rates  still 
charged  for  the  transit  of  goods,  which  can  only  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  the  Nationalisation  of  the 
lt?lan,d,  waterways,  and  railways,  a 
measure  which  should  be  immediately  undertaken  by 
toe  Government,  as  recommended  by  evidence  at  the 
X-Xr!?1  Ralhvay  Cominission.  That  this  Congress 
in  '‘vo”  the 


Moved  by  Mr.  Hugh  M‘Manus  (Belfast). 
Seconded  by  Mr.  L.  Corrigan. 


“ That  in  view  of  the  evidence  already  given  before 
tlie  Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  showing 
that  Irish  industries  are  paralysed  by  the  excessive 
charges  in  transit  on  the  inland  rates  in  comparison 
to  the  charges  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  coming 
here  from  other  countries,  under  the  through  rate 
system,  this  Congress  considers  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  Government  to  introduce  a Bill  in  Parliament 
with  the  object  of  Nationalising  all  Irish  railroads 
and  canals.” 

Moved  by  Mr.  L.  Corrigan. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  R.  O’Keeffe. 


3.  Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways. 

" That,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health,  the 
avoidance  of  numerous  accidents  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country,  this  Congress  declares  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Government  should  pur- 
chase the  Irish  railways  and  work  them  for  the 
common  good.” 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Foy  (A.S.R.S.). 


X. 


Copy  of  a Resolution  adopted  by  the  Castlfxomer 
Union  and  Rural  District  Council,  on  the  29th 
May,  1907. 


Wit)  memuers  oi  tile  Uastie- 
comer  Rural  District  Council,  desire  to  express  it  as 
our  opinion  that  until  all  the  Railways  of  Ireland 
are  purchased  and  placed  under  national  control  there 
cannot  be  any  proper  development  of  the  trade  and 
industries  of  the  country,  as  from  our  experience  of 
the  manner  m which  the  railways  are  worked  we 
cannot  but  conclude  they  are  worked  in  the  interests 
of  a class,  by  a class,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  people  as  a whole.  That  even 
in  the  matter  of  excursions  there  is  but  the  slightest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railway  authorities  to 
facilitate  the  travelling  public,  and  we  look  upon 
their  action  in  not  giving  better  concessions  to  the 
delegates  travelling  to  the  late  National  Convention 
as  in  keeping  with  their  whole  attitude  to  the  aspir- 
in™3 of  the  Irish  people,  and  we  trust  the  result 
of  the  findings  of  the  present  Royal  Commission  on 
5 S?  R freland  lead  to  the  sPeedy  purchase 
i * j Railways,  and  their  control  by  a popularly 

iSf  h f0niU  and  that  a «>py  of  this  reso- 

lution be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission  as  our  reply  to  his  letter  asking  for  Evi- 
dence relative  to  the  Railways.” 


: Printed!^  His  Majesty's  Stationery  office, 
y Albx.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  87,  88  A 89,  Abbey-street. 
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